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CELSUS,  THE  FIRST  PAGAN  CRITIC  OF  CHRISTI- 
ANITY, AND  HIS  ANTICIPATION 
OF  MODERN  THOUGHT. 


BY   REV.   SAMUEL  J.   BARROWS,   D.  D. 


It  is  an  interesting  glimpse  that  we  get  through  a  historic 
vista  of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  intellectual 
and  literary  activity  of  the  church  at  Alexandria.  Origeii, 
that  sweet-heai'ted,  lai-ge-minded  theologian  and  scholar,  has 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  labors.  Under  the  patronage  of  his 
generous  friend  Ambrosius,  he  is  devoting  himself  witli  tre- 
mendous industry  to  the  production  of  works  which  are  to 
survive  the  rust  and  blight  of  sixteen  centuries.  This  wealthy 
friend  and  patron  has  kmdly  provided  him  with  seven  short- 
hand writei>4,  who  relieve  each  otlier  at  stated  times,  and  with 
an  equal  numl)er  of  transcribers,  together  with  young  girls 
who  act  as  copyists  and  who  prepare  for  publication  the  mat- 
ter he  has  dictated.  What  literary  opulence  for  a  man  who 
had  Ijeen  accustomed  to  live  on  four  obols  a  day  and  who  had 
literally  construed  the  command  of  Jesus  not  to  possess  two 
coats  or  to  wear  shoes  I     But  Ambrose  pays  the  bills. 

Oiigen  liaving  offended  liis  ecclesiastical  superiors  at  Alex- 
andria, })etook  himself  to  Cuesarea,  where  he  soon  developed 
large  influence.  The  friendship  of  Ambrose  did  not  desert 
him;  and  one  day  Origen  received  from  his  benefactor  a 
book  which  had  excited  great  attention  in  the  heathen  world, 
written  in  Greek,  beaiing  the  title  Adyof  aAjt^^c  or  "  True  Dis- 
course." It  was  a  powerful  arraignment  of  the  beliefs  of 
the  Christians.  Still  more,  it  was  an  earnest  appeal  to  Chris- 
tiaiLs  to  Ije  reconciled  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  It  was 
written  by  a  man  of  immense  learning  who  had  ranged  through 
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the  viist  fields  of  (ii-eek  literature;  who  knew  iti<  poetw  iiiul 
pliilosophei's,  its  history  "111(1  mytholof^y ;  who  cjuotes  from 
Homer,  Ilesiod,  Pindar,  Heiiiclitiis,  Herodotus,  Euripides,  and 
many  othei^s ;  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  and  had  studied  the  itfligioiLs  systems  of  the  Jc^ws,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Pei^sians  and  Indians ;  a  man  of  wide  tnivel,  a 
student  of  ai-t  and  science,  a  social  economist,  a  patriot  with 
a  profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State.  And  all  this 
vast  learning  was  gathei-ed  and  wielded  with  immense  foixre 
by  a  mind  of  i)hilosoplue  grasp,  bi-eadth  of  syni[)athy,  criti- 
cal acumen,  brilliant  wit,  and  at  times  capable  of  glowing 
elo(|uence. 

Tliis  book  was  wntten  by  one  Celsus.  Who  this  Celsus 
was,  (.)rigeii  did  not  know.  The  name  was  a  common  one. 
Keim  has  counted  alnnit  twenty  who  Inne  it.  When  Origen 
received  the  lK)ok  he  wius  nearly  sixty  yeai-s  of  age.  It  came 
into  his  hands,  therefore,  alx)Ut  the  year  245.  But  this  Ixjok 
ha<l  l)een  in  existence  for  many  yeai's.  Origen,  therefoi-e,  can 
only  guess  at  the  author.  He  i)resumes  him  to  W  an  Epi- 
curean who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Origen's  palpal )le 
error  in  calling  the  author  of  the  "True  Discoui-se  "  an  Epi- 
curean hiis  been  followed  bv  many  of  the  chuich  historians, 
and  even  Eroude,  who  has  the  material  at  hand  for  knowing 
Ix^tter,  re[)eats  the  erroneous  assumjition.  This  Celsus  is  n<»t 
an  Epicurean,  but  a  decided  PlatonLst.  As  he  is  the  iii-st 
heathen  author  who  mentions  the  sacred  l)ooks  of  the  Chris- 
tians,  and  as  some  of  his  references  lH*ar  directly  upon  the 
authoi-ship  of  the  four  CTios[)els,  it  is  important  f(H'  Xew  Testa- 
ment critics  to  iix  his  exact  date ;  but  for  the  mow  genenil 
[)urpose  of  this  arti(;le,  which  is  rather  to  exhibit  the  mind 
and  method  of  Celsus,  such  jnecision  is  not  nec-cssiiry.  The 
difference  is  a  matter  of  forty  yeai's.  X'arious  (ierman 
criti(;s,  taking  Origen's  guess  that  he  lived  under  Hadrian, 
put  him  about  137.  Keim  and  othei-s,  thiough  various  [xilit- 
ical  indications  in  his  works,  j)lace  him  during  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  The  indications  favor  the  latest  date, 
A.  0.178. 

Here  then  we  have  a  criticism  of  Christianity  wntten  bv  a 
cultured  (ireek  mhid  in  the  third  (juarter  of  the  second  cen- 
tury.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Origen  about  sixty-live  yeai-s 
after  it  was  written.  Its  author  had  j)assed  away:  but  the 
work  had  not  h>st  its  vitality.  Origen  was  disinclined  to 
re[)ly  to  it,  falling  Inick  on  the  exam[)le  of  Jesus,  who,  when 
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falsely  accused,  opened  not  his  mouth.  But  the  earnest 
quest  of  Ambrose,  with  the  intimation  that  some  believers 
might  have  their  faith  shaken  by  its  argument,  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  task.  We  may  be  gratefid  to  Ambrose  for 
his  request  and  grateful  to  Origen  for  acceding  to  it,  since 
this  work  of  Celsus  is  known  to  us  to^lay  only  through  the 
elaborate  reply  wliich  Origen  constructed  to  demolish  it. 
The  great  service  he  lias  rendered  to  Christian  literature  lies 
not  in  the  fact  that  he  destroyed  tlie  argument  of  Celsus,  but 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  so  well  preserved  it.  Origen  took  up 
the  work  of  Celsus  piece  by  piece,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  enveloped  each  extract  in  a  tissue  of  refutation.  Instead 
of  having  the  full  living,  breathing  argument  of  Celsus  or 
even  the  articulated  skeleton,  we  must  seek  the  disjointed 
bones  in  the  eight  books  in  which  Origen  sought  to  give 
them  Christian  burial.  We  undoubtedly  owe  it  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  work  of  Celsus  was  so  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
Origen's  reply  that  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  at  all.  If 
there  had  been  any  means  of  detaching  it,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  shared  the  cremation  which  overtook  the  works  of 
Porphyry  at  a  later  date.  Fortunately  it  was  not  possible  to 
burn  Celsus  without  burning  Origen  with  him.  Origen  was 
a  fair-minded  and  generous  critic  who  would  not  wilfully  , 
garble  or  pervert.  He  has  not  shunned  to  exhibit  the  ai'gur 
ment  of  his  opponent  in  all  its  force.  He  sometimes  patar 
phrases,  sometimes  skips  and  condenses;  but  with  all  the 
gaps,  broken  links,  and  sundered  joints,  we  feel  after  we  have 
gone  through  the  pages  of  Origen,  that  we  may  practically 
and  substantially  reconstruct  the  work  of  Celsus.  Its  tran- 
scendent value  for  us  is  that  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  it  gives  us  the  first  picture  of  Christianity 
in  relation  to  the  thought  and  life  of  that  age,  drawn  by  a 
higldy  cultured  Greek  mind  deeply  saturated  with  the  Pla- 
tonic spirit  and  standing  as  the  conservator  of  existing  institu- 
tions. And  the  interest  is  greatly  increased  from  the  fact 
that  in  developing  his  argument  Celsus  has  surprisingly  an- 
ticii)ated  a  vast  deal  of  modem  criticism  and  modem  thought. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  study  of  Celsus,  and  in  the  works  of  Pela- 
gaud,  Keim,  and  Baur  he  has  for  the  first  time  had  justiod 
d(3ne  to  him.  If  we  look  at  the  conception  of  this  heathen 
writer  which  prevails  in  most  ecclesiastical  authors,  it  is  that 
of    a  flippant,  sophistical,  shallow  Pagan  who  ventur^  to 
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raise  his  voice  against  Chiistiaiiity,  and  who  was  effectually 
silenced  by  the  overmastering  reply  of  Origen.  It  is  to  a 
totally  different  conception  of   liim  that  we  here  invite  at- 

.  tention.  Perhaps  nothhig  will  do  more  to  dispel  the  tradi- 
tional view  tlian  by  stepping  into  the  background  and  letting 
Celsus  come  to  the  front.  Only  the  reader  must  remember 
that  this  man  stands  not  on  a  Christian  platform,  but  amid 
the  grand  temples  of  the  Pagan  world,  looking  down  upon 
the  snarl  of  Christian  sects  and  seeing  with  alarm  the  spread 
of  influences  which  threaten  to  undermine  the  ancient  reli- 
gion. To  understand  Celsus  at  aU,  we  must  pu^  ourselves 
in  liis  place.  Reading  to-day  his  sharj)  and  acid  criticism, 
his  withering  sarcasm  directed  against  Christianity,  it  might 
seem  as  if  this  man  were  a  bold  and  trenchant  radical,  strik- 
ing at  the  root  of  all  religion.  Notliing  could  be  more  false. 
Celsus  is  not  an  iconocliust;  he  is  a  conservative.  He  is  not 
an  Epicurean  who  luis  given  up  all  belief  in  (lod  and  Provi- 
dence ;  he  is  not  like  Lucian,  a  man  of  the  world  who  could 
satirize  the  myths  of  Paganism  and  thus  place  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  Christians  agaiiLst  the  PolytheLsts.  To  C-elsus 
it  is  the  Christians  who  are  the  image  breakers ;  it  is  the 
Christians  who  are  atheists  refusing  to  woi-ship  longer  in  the 

•  temple ;  it  is  the  Chiistiaiis  who  are  materialists  substituting 
for  a  pure  spiritual  conception  of  (lod  the  grcKss  anthropo- 
mor[)liisni  of  the  Hebrews  and  deifpng  a  human  ]mng ;  it  is 
the  Christians  who  are  flooding  the  world  with  silly  sui)ersti- 
tions,  and  who  by  their  secret  societies,  their  exclusiveness, 
their  refusal  to  take  up  arnis  in  behalf  of  the  emi)eror  are 
threatening  the  life  of  the  State.  There  is  something  deeply 
interesting  and  also  dec[)ly  pathetic  in  the  picture  of  this 
cultivated  Greek  who,  like  Theodore  Parker,  combines  viist 
powers  of  sarciism  with  the  deepest  reverence,  taking  up  his 
l)en  to  resist  xi  new  and  powerful  form  of  intellectual  and 
political  disorder,  and  making  an  affectionate  api>eal  for  the 
preservation  of  what  he  deemed  the  established  order  of  the 
world. 

The  work  of  CeLsas  may  be  divided  into  four  parts. 

1.  A  brief  introduction. 

2.  A   representati(m  of    a  dialogue  l)etween  a  Jew  ar 
Jesus,  which  is  foUowed  by  an  address  of  the  Jew  to  ^ 
countrymen. 

3.  A  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians. 

4.  An  attempt  to  reconcile  Chiistianity  with  the  reli 
of  the  emperor. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  many  who  have  wiitten  upon  CelsuB 
overlook  this  last,  but  to  us  one  of  the  most  impoitant  divis- 
ions of  the  treatise.  It  constitutes  the  natural  climax  to 
the  work. 

Turning  from  the  litemry  order  to  the  philosophical 
method,  we  find  tliat  tlie  author  has  chosen  his  centml  point 
of  attack  with  great  skill.  He  directs  tlie  whole  force  of  his 
battery  against  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  a  special  divine 
revelation,  a  religion  essentially  new  and  essentially  superior. 
In  exposing  its  pretensions  to  exclusive  inspiration  he  aims  to 
exliibit  the  inaticmal  character  of  its  dogmas,  its  sup|X)8ed 
miraele^s,  its  deification  of  Jesus,  ite  claim  to  he  the  only 
means  of  salvaticm,  its  materialistic  doctrine  of  the  i*esurrec- 
tion,  and  its  luiwoithy  views  of  Gotl.  And  then,  having 
shown  that  Christianity  can  rest  simply  where  all  other  reli- 
gions must  i^est,  on  the  l)asis  of  universal  religion,  he  apjieals 
in  a  reconciling  tone  to  Christians  as  citizens  and  patriot**  to 
support  the  emperor. 

In  the  verj'  introduction  of  Uie  "  True  Discourse  "  the 
motive  of  the  work  comes  out.  Celsus  accuses  the  Chids- 
tians  of  forming  secret  societies  in  violation  of  law;  their  ex- 
clusiveness  is  political  as  well  iis  religious.  He  then  under- 
takes to  knock  away  the  proi)s  on  which  this  exclusiveness  is 
built.  Christianity,  he  sa}^;,  gi*ew  out  of  Judaism.  It  was  of 
biirl)arian  ojigin.  The  doctrines  of  Chiistianity  have  noth- 
ing new  in  tliem.  They  are  common  to  tlie  other  philoso- 
pliies.  For  instance,  the  argument  of  the  Christians  agsunst 
the  worship  of  idols  Is  that  they  are  the  work  of  men,  and 
an  inferior  cannot  create  a  superior.  Heraclitus,  the  philoso- 
pher reminds  us,  said  practically  the  same  thing  l)efoi'e.  The 
Pei'siaiLs  also  rejected  the  worship  of  idols.  Christianity 
therefore  presents  nothing  new. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  introduction  wliich  we  quote  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  writer  could  not  have  been  an  Epicu- 
rean. In  recognizing  the  heroism  of  Christians  who  died  for 
their  belief,  he  says,  "  I  do  not  say  that  he  who  holds  to  a 
good  doctrine  ought  to  renounce  it^  either  in  reality  or  m  ap- 
pearance, for  the  sake  of  saving  liis  life ;  but,"  he  continues, 
^*  no  man  ought  to  accept  a  dcxjtrine  unless  it  is  suppoited  by 
reason.  Some  of  the  C'hristians  are  unwilling  to  give  reason 
or  to  listen  to  reason  concerning  their  belief,  and  make  use  of 
these  expressions  :  Examine  not,  but  believe ;  your  faith  will 
save  you  ;  w  Isdom  Is  a  bad  tiling ;  foolishness  is  a  good  thing." 
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He  adinitw  that  there  are  wise  and  souiid-inindecl  Christians ; 
but  liLs  general  assertion  is  that  C'hiistianity  is  for  ignonint 
men ;  tliat  accounts  for  its  rapid  spread.  There  is  an  iinix)r- 
tant  historical  fact  imphed  liere ;  namely,  that  when  he  wrote 
Chiistianity  was  making  rapid  hciidway  and  liecoming  a 
thi-eatenhig  annoyance.  "'J'lie  founder  of  the  Christian 
sect,"  he  continu€\*<,  "was  living  only  a  few  yeai-s  ago,  and  yet 
the  Christians  believe  him  tlie  Son  of  God."*  In  a  dramatic 
way  Celsus  then  intnxluces  an  imaginaiy  lUsputation  Ijetween 
Jesus  and  a  Jew.  The  Jew  accuses  him  of  having  derived 
liis  birtli  from  a  virgin,  and  upbraids  him  with  lM»ing  Ijoni  in 
a  certain  Jewish  vilhige  of  a  poor  woman  of  the  country, 
who  gained  her  living  by  spiiniing  and  who  was  tunK»d  out 
of  dooi"s  by  lier  huslumd,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  l)ecaiLse  slie 
was  unfaithful.  Accoj-ding  to  CeLsus,  the  real  father  of  Jesus 
W4US  a  soldier  nanjcd  Pantherus.  When  Jesus  was  a  voutli 
he  wius  compelled  l>y  i)overty  to  go  to  Kgypt  and  work  there 
for  many  yeai-s.  While  in  Kgypt  he  l)ecame  aiMpiainted  with 
some  of  the  occult  sciences  on  which  the  Kgyptians  j>ride 
themselves.  Afterward  he  returned  to  his  country  and,  l)e- 
ing  elated  with  the  success  of  lis  magical  ix^rformance,  jiro- 
daimed  liimself  a  Cod.  This  story  of  Pantherus,  Celsus  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  the  Jews;  for  as  the  Christians 
extolled  the  buth  of  Jesius,  the  Jews  did  what  thev  could  to 
degiade  it.  '"  You  iissert/'  continues  the  imaginary  Jew,  ad- 
dressing Jesus,  **  that  when  you  weie  baptized  by  John  the 
figuie  of  a  bird  lighted  upon  y<ni  twice.  What  responsible 
witness  was  tlu^re  ior  this  apixnirance  ?  AVho  heard  the  voice 
from  heaven  calling  you  the  Son  of  (iod  exce[)t  youi-self  and 
a  fellow  criminal?"  He  discredits  the  story  of  the  wise  men, 
and  does  not  Ix^lieve  that  Herod  conspired  against  the  chil- 

j  dren,  or  slew  all  the  infants  that  had  l)een  Ixnn  about  this 

1  time. 

"  The  propliecies,"  says  the  suj)posed  Jew,  "  upon  which 
you    l>ase  these  claims    apply  to  innumej'iil>le   [)ei'sons.     On 

r  what   grcmnd  do  you    i-efer   them    exclusively  to    youi'self? 

r  You  iussert  that  you  aie  the  Son  of  (iod.     Now  every  man 

l)orn  under  divine  providence  is  a  son  of  (rod  ;  if  so,  in  what 
can  you  differ  from  othei-s?  AVhy  did  you  goto  Kgypt wlieii 
you  wei-e  an  infant?  AVere  you  afmid  of  Inking  slain?  Jiut 
it  is  not  natural  for  God  to  fear  death.     An  angel  came  from 

*Thln  appcrtlon  that  Jcfius  llve<l  "only  a  few  yearH  a^o  "  in  used  by  eonie  an  ai 
arguiueut  fur  asdiguing  the  earliuBt  date  to  the  wfitlugs  of  CelsuB. 
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heaven  and  commanded  yon  and  your  relatives  to  flee  lest 
you  should  die.  I^ut  could  not  the  great  God  pi'otect  you 
where  you  were  ?  He  liad  ali-eady  sent  two  angels  in  your 
Ix^half.  But  suppose  we  admit  that  the  stories  propagated 
hy  your  followers  are  tme,  in  wliat  do  your  perfonnances 
differ  from  the  performances  of  other  jugglers?"  And  Celsus 
goes  on  to  tell  some  of  the  wonderfiU  feats  performed  by  the 
Egyptian  jugglers  for  a  few  obols  in  the  market  place. 
I'liey  will  impait  knowledge  of  their  most  venerated  arts, 
will  drive  out  demons  from  men,  expel  disease  and  invoke 
the  souls  of  heroes,  exhibit  extensive  Ixinquets,  tables,  and 
dishes  and  dainties  liaving  no  i-eal  existence ;  they  will  put 
in  motion  what  ai-e  not  really  living  animals,  but  which  have 
only  tlie  appearance  of  life.  And  he  asks,  '*  Since  then  these 
j)ei'sons  can  perform  such  feats,  shall  we  of  necessity  conclude 
that  they  are  Sons  of  God,  or  must  we  admit  that  tliey 
are  the  proceedings  of  wicked  men  under  tlie  influence  of 
evil  spirits  ? "  CeLsus  was  evidently  acquainted  with  tlie 
theosophy  and  s[)iritualLsm  of  Ids  time. 

The  supposed  Jew  then  makes  an  appeal  to  liis  country- 
men. "  How  could  we  believe  him  to  be  a  divine  being,  who 
never  confirmed  liis  assertioiLs  by  any  great  work  ;  but  after 
we  liad  pronounced  judgment  against  lum  and  pn)ceeded  to 
arrest  him,  he  most  ignominiously  concealed  himself  and  wtis 
l)etrayed  by  those  whom  he  caUed  his  disciples  ?  A  God 
running  away  from  his  pursues  !  A  God  beti-ayed  by  those 
wlio  regarded  him  as  the  solemn  messenger  of  the  gi-eat  God ! 
Now  if  a  pei-son  plotted  against  infonns  the  conspimtora  that 
he  knows  all  about  their  plans,  they  desist  from  executing 
those  plans;  but  the  alleged  predictions  of  Jesus  have  no 
effect  upon  his  disciples ;  it  shows  tliat  he  never  pi-edicted 
any  tiling." 

Tlie  argument  of  Celsus  was  not  of  coui-se  directed  against 
the  liuman  weakness  of  JesiLs,  but  against  the  weakness  of 
Ills  suppijsed  deity.  It  Ls  sometimes  assumed  that  the  deifi- 
cation of  Jesus  was  a  later  process ;  but  tliis  work,  m  which  it 
furnishes  a  central  point  of  attack,  shows  how  early  the 
process  l)egan  and  how  it  had  gone  on.  We  see  also  that 
even  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
there  was  no  living  ti-adition  in  regaixl  to  him.  Celsus  says : 
"  Some  of  the  l)e  lie  vers,  like  drunken  men  who  lay  violent 
liands  on  thenLselves,  have  altered  the  original  form  of  the 
gospel   in   thi-ee  ways,  in  four   ways,  hi  many  ways.     The 
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prophecies  which  you  have  with  reference  to  Jesus  may  apply 
with  a  greater  degree  of  probaliility  to  ten  thoiisaiKl  other 
men.  The  prophet  announces  a  great  potentates  a  leader  of 
nations  and  armies,  not  such  a  pestilent  fellow.  Sucli  olh 
scui*e  sayings  and  misinteipretations  do  not  prove  the  mani- 
festation of  God  and  the  Son  of  Ciod."  Wlien  we  compare 
the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  with  their  original 
setting  in  the  Old,  as  Pi*of.  C  II.  Toy  has  done  hi  his 
excellent  book  on  *'  The  New  Testiiment  Quotations,"  we  see 
how  sti-ained  Ls  tlie  application  of  these  pi"oph(»ci(»s  to  Jesus, 
and  how  acutely  Celsus  has  miticipated  some  of  the  results 
of  modem  criticism. 

Again,  Celsus,  wLshhig  to  identify  the  works  of  Jesus  with 
similar  works  performed  by  magicians,  ex(*laims, '*()h  light! 
Oh  truth!  He  disthictly  declares  with  liLs  own  voice*,  sus 
youi-selves  have  recorded,  that  othei-s  will  come  perfonning 
similar  works  by  the  [)ower  of  one  Satan.  Jesus  then  does 
not  deny  that  such  works  were  done  by  wicked  men  and 
soixjerei-s.  Is  it  not  then  ridicnlous  to  conclude  from  the 
same  works  that  the  one  is  God  and  the  other  a  sorcerer? 
You  say  you  l)elieve  in  him  lx?cause  he  predi(*t(»d  his  own 
resuri-ection  ;  but  othei-s  have  predicted  similar  things  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  stupid  people.  This  was  the  ciuse  with 
Zamolxis  in  Scythisi,  the  slave  of  Pythagonus  and  with 
Pythagoras  himself  in  Italy,  and  with  lihampsinitus  in 
Egypt  and  with  Orpheus  among  the  Odrysians  and  Protesi- 
laus  in  Thessalv  and  Hercules  and  Theseus.  But  the  jval 
thing  to  l)e  considercd  Ls  not  what  fables  say,  but  whether  a 
really  dead  man  ever  cjime  to  life  again.  Do  you  think  that 
wliat  you  say  of  othei-s  is  fiction,  but  that  what  you  say  of 
him  is  truth?''  C'eLsus  points  out  hei-e  the  vulnerable  heel 
in  all  arguments  which  attempt  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  by  appealing  to  its  recorded  mii-acles.  What  he 
asks  is  that  ChiistiaiLs  shall  show  as  much  respect  foi'  tlu* 
miraculous  claims  of  other  i*eligions  as  for  tlu^ir  (nvn.  The 
special  argument  for  miraculous  Christianity  falls  to  j)ieces 
before  this  one  challenge,  '*  Do  you  think  that  what  you  say 
of  others  is  fiction,  but  wliat  you  say  of  him  is  truth  ?  " 

But  he  presses  the  Christians  further  when  he  asks  them  not 
to  pi'esent  mytks  and  fables  as  if  they  were  facts.  We  ihid 
in  CekiLs  a  marked  anticipation  of  the  scien(»e  of  comj)ara- 
tive  mythology,  not  of  coui-se  in  its  details,  but  in  it.s  princi- 
ples.    He  saw  tliat  by  tlie  rapid  idealization  oi  those  tinu.'s. 
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in  which  the  human  mind  cinlxxlied  nature  and  humanity  in 
poetic  conceptions,  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  had  a  mythol- 
ogy jis  truly  as  the  (rreeks  or  the  Jlgyj)tian8.  Taking  it  as 
niythok)gy,  CeLsus  had  no  fault  to  find.  A  myth  to  him 
[)resented  no  difficulty.  He  saw  that  myths  bloom  as  freely 
from  the  liuman  mind  ius  blassoms  on  the  trees,  and  that  they 
glow  in  eveiy  variety  of  soil.  If  thei^e  were  space  it  would 
be  interesting  t<^  sliow  the  ease  with  which  he  matches  a 
myth  of  the  C-liristians  with  a  myth  of  some  other  religion. 
But  though  he  has  no  trouble  with  mytlis  as  such,  he 
(lei;liiies  to  lutcept  tlicm  as  liistorieal  facts.  Whenever  such 
chiini  is  niude,  then  he  subjects  it  to  a  most  searcliing  exami- 
nation. With  the  humanity  of  Jesus  he  could  have  no 
(juarrel,  but  with- the  deification  of  Jesus  he  could  have  no 
peace.  And  he  discovers  with  great  acuteness  the  seams 
wliere  the  proper  liumanity  of  Jesus  is  welded  on  to  his 
improper  deity ;  the  inconsLstency  and  contradiction  of  some- 
times ascribing  to  liim  human  functions  and  then  ascribing 
to  liim  those  which  are  divine.  Jesus,  as  Celsus  saw  him  in 
('hristian  representiitions,  was  an  unnatural  being.  He  did 
not  do  what  miglit  have  been  expected  of  a  God,  and  the 
whole  diiuna  of  his  life  as  i-epresented  in  Chiistian  mythology 
wius  a  mixture  of  incongruous  elements.  "According  to 
you,"  says  Celsus,  "he  could  not  help  himself  while  living, 
but  after  he  had  died  [when  the  presumption  is  that  he 
wouhl  Ik*  still  more  helpless]  he  raised  liimself  from  the  dead 
and  showed  the  jirints  of  the  nails.  But  who  saw  this  ?  A 
distracted  woman,  or  i)erha|)s  some  of  those  engaged  in  the 
same  system  of  delusion  who  had  eitlier  dreamed  so,  owing 
to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  mind,  or  under  the  influence  of  a 
wandering  imagination  hiid  fonned  an  ap}>eamnce  according 
U)  theii-  own  wishes,  which  lias  been  the  case  with  number- 
less individuals." 

We  sec  in  this  paragraph  how  far  Celsus  anticipated  the 
view  of  Kenan  and  StraiLss  in  i-egard  to  the  resurrection,  de- 
claring that  its  truth  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  an  hysterical 
woman,  that  the  phenomenon  of  these  appearances  must  be 
studied  l)y  the  laws  of  psychology.  Celsus  would  have  re- 
ferre(l  the  matter  to  the  Hellenic  Society  for  Psycliical  Re- 
search. If  the  divinity  of  Jesus  was  to  be  tested  in  this  way, 
he  claims  that  Jesus  ought  to  have  showed  himself  after  his 
resuirection  to  those  who  pereecuted  him  and  in  general  to 
all  men,  i)r,  to  have  nmnifested  liis  divinity,  he  ought  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  cross. 
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"Now all  these  statements  jii-e  taken  fi-orn  vour  (miilnrnks: 
we  need  no  further  testimony ;  you  fall  upon  your  own  swords." 
And  in  anoUier  place  Celsus  in  i-eferring  ta  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  saj^ :  '*  Thei*e  cimie  an  angel  to  the  Unwh  of  this  said 
l)eing  (accoixling  to  some,  one;  according  to  others,  two), 
who  aiLSwered  tlie  woman  that  he  had  riscjn.  For  the  Son  of 
God  could  not  himself,  as  it  seems,  ojk'U  the  tomb,  hut  needed 
the  help  of  another  to  roll  away  tlie  st4>n(»." 

GeLsus  had  read  Homer,  and  the  Homeric  lienn^s  do  not 
generally  get  the  gods  t-o  do  things  for  them  which  tht^y  cdu 
do  for  themselves. 

Celsus  has  l)cen  speakuig  through  the  moutli  of  a  supposed 
Jew  (except  hi  the  last  paragraph),  l)ut  it  Is  easy  to  see  that 
there  Ls  a  (ireek  mhid  l)ehind  the  pen.  He  is  more  intent 
upon  making  a  strong  argument  than  in  rej>rfsenting  a  con- 
sistent Jew.  Origen  does  not  fail  to  discover  that  it  is  anom- 
ah)us  to  have  a  Jew  quoting  Homer  and  Kuripides.  And 
occasionally  tlie  Jew  says  things  which  no  J(nv  would  1h» 
likely  to  say,  unless  he  were  a  Sadducce  or  a  Samaritan. 
Celsus  is  less  fettered  when  he  i)Uts  the  supi>osed  Jew  aside 
and  steps  forth  in  his  own  jjerson.  But  his  method  of  argu- 
ment, though  more  direct,  is  essentially  the  same.  Freed  now 
from  the  trouhle  of  impei-sonathig  the  Jew,  he  can  set  Juda- 
ism and  (/hristianity  against  each  other.  "Hie  Jews  and  the 
Christians,"  he  sajs,  'Mnost  stu[)idly  dispute  with  one  another 
concerning  the  expected  Khig  of  tlu;  Jews.  One  side  main- 
tiiins  that  he  has  already  come,  while  th(?  other  side  denies 
the  fact,  "^riie  Jews  iKnng  originally  Egyptians,  scce<led  fr(»m 
their  nation  and  got  up  a  religion  of  their  own.  The  Chris- 
tians have  done  to  them  what  thev  did  to  their  ancestoi-s,  the 
Egyi)tians.  lioth  are  ()p])f>sed  to  the  j*eligion  of  the  emj)ire." 
Then  h(;  points  U)  the  multiplied  dissensioiLs  among  Christians 
themselves.  "  At  ih>it  their  numlxjr  was  small  and  thev  were 
all  of  <me  mind;  but  now  that  thev  are  so  numerous  thev  are 
cut  up  into  factions.  They  agree  in  one  thing  only,  that  is, 
the  name,  if  ind(.'ed  they  agree  in  that.''  This  was  a  (l(»scri[)- 
tion  of  Christianity  seventeen  hundred  yeaj"s  ago.  Has  the 
i-e[)roach  lost  any  of  its  point  t<Mlay? 

'••The  ChrLstians,"  he  continues,  "hivent  terroi-s  and  super- 
stitions to  gain  their  power  over  man.  They  teriify  their 
followei's  by  threatening  them  with  future  [mnishment>s. 
Heaven  forbid  that  either  I  or  anvbodv  else  should  ever  le- 
ject  the  doctruie  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished  and  the 
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juist  shall  be  rewarded  after  death.  But  the  Cliristians  assert 
this  doctrine  without  proof.  Why  is  it  a  faidt  to  have  studied 
the  ])est  opinioiLS  and  to  have  lK)tli  the  reality  and  die  appear 
ance  of  wisdom?  AA^hat  hiiidrance  does  this  offer  to  the 
knowledge  oi  God  ?  Why  should  it  not  rather  be  an  assist- 
ance and  a  means  ])y  which  one  may  be  better  able  to  airive 
at  the  truth?  AVhen  a  pei-son  Is  to  be  initiated  into  the 
oilier  mysteries  (that  Ls,  the  heathen  mysteries)  the  hemld 
proclainLs  that  wheie  any  one  is  pure  in  conduct,  wise  in 
speed  1,  wheie  any  one  Ls  free  from  wickedness,  and  is  not 
c()uscif»us  of  having  cunnnitted  any  wicked  act,  let  him  come. 
But  what  do  these  men  say  to  those  who  ai^e  invited  to  join 
them  ?  Wh(Kiver  Ls  a  siinier,  whoever  Ls  destitute  of  sense, 
whoever  Ls  foolisli,  an<l  in  general  whoever  is  wi*etched,  let 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  receive  him.  You  say  God  was  sent 
to  sinnei-s,  but  was  he  not  also  sent  to  the  shiless  ?  Is  sin- 
lessness  a  crime?  According  to  you,  God  will  i*eceive  the 
sinner  if  he  humbles  himself  before  him ;  but  will  not  receive 
a  [jei-son  that  Ls  righteous." 

Celsus  then  goes  back  to  the  Old  Testament.  He  objects 
to  the  cosmogony  of  Moses,  l)ecause  it  makes  the  universe 
onlv  ten  thousand  yeai"s  old,  whereas  the  nniverae  is  eternal. 
He  hnds  in  its  mytlLS  opportunities  for  hLs  favorite  specula- 
tions in  comparative  mythology.  In  the  story  of  the  tower 
of  Haln^  he  sees  but  a  perversion  of  the  story  of  Otus  and 
l4)hialtcs,  who  attemi)ted  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus  and 
Pelion  upon  Ossa.  The  story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
he  c()m[)ares  to  Phaethon  burning  the  earth.  Celsus's  con- 
jectures in  comparative  mythology  ai-e  not  wilder  than  those 
of  manv  who  have  lived  in  modern  times.  The  interest  that 
att4iches  to  them  Ls  not  that  he  succeeds  in  identifying  such 
mytks,  l)ut  that  he  perceives  that  they  spring  from  similar 
attitudes  and  exertions  of  the  human  mind. 

But  he  has  no  patience  with  literalLsm.  "The  Jews,  an 
ignorant  })et>[)le,  occupying  a  comer  of  Palestine,  not  knowing 
what  Hesiod  had  written,  wove  together  incredible  and  insipid 
st^>iies,  and  imagined  that  God  created  with  his  own  Iiands 
a  certain  man  and  a  certain  woman  from  his  side;  tliat 
this  man  received  certain  commands  from  God,  and  that  a 
hostile  serpent  opposed  these  and  gained  a  victory  over  the 
connnandments  of  God.  "  God,"  he  saj^  with  biting  scorn, 
"could  not  pei-suade  even  one  man.  Such  absurd  stories  are 
tit  only  for  old  women.     They  speak  also  of  a  deluge  with  a 
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monstrous  ark  having  within  it  all  things,  and  a  dove  and  a 
crow  as  messengers,  falsifying  and  ridiculously  altering  the 
story  of  Deucalion." 

It  is  somewhat  humiliating  hi  the  midst  of  our  nineteenth- 
century  cultui-e  to  reflect  that  tlie  theology  oi  C1n*isten(h)ni  is 
still  founded  on  literal  and  materialistic  interpretations  of  tliLs 
old  Eden  myth.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  a  [)r<)fessor  in 
a  Presbyteiian  theological  seminarj-  in  the  United  States  was 
arraigned  and  condemned  by  tlie  coiuts  of  his  denomination 
for  teaching  that  Adam's  Ixxly  might  have  l)een  derived  from 
other  animals  histead  of  from  the  red  earth  of  Kden.  And  it 
Ls  but  a  year  or  two  since  a  preacher  to  the  Univei-sity  of  C)x- 
ford  was  summoned  l)efore  six  omniscient  doctoi*s  of  theology 
on  the  charge  of  heresy  concerning  the  fall  of  Adam.  C'eLsus 
on  the  other  hand  thought  that  the  Ophites,  a  heretical 
Christian  sect  of  hLs  time,  very  justly  denounced  the  charac- 
ter of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  Ikhuusc  he  [)ronounccd 
a  cui"se  upon  the  serpent  who  intj'oduced  the  lii-st  human  be- 
ing to  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

This  cultivated  and  reline<I  Platonist  consttuitly  rel)els 
against  Jewish  authr()])omorphLsm.  It  was  too  coai"se  and 
materialistic.  But  Origen  did  not  like  it  any  lx»tter.  He 
himself  was  poetic  and  allegojical  in  his  inter[)retation,  too 
much  so  to  l)e  orthodox  in  his  day  or  orthodox  in  oui-s. 
The  modem  sciences  of  geology  and  astronomy  have  demon- 
strated the  impassibility  of  taking  the  cosmogony  (»f  (ienesis 
as  in  any  sense  a  history  of  the  cremation  of  the  woild.  It  was 
comparatively  easy  work  for  Mr.  Huxley  to  vanquish  (i lad- 
stone  when  he  r<ashly  undertook  to  defend  the  insj)iration  of 
that  accoinit.  But  without  the  modem  sciences  at  his  com- 
mand, CeLsas  could  have  done  it  almost  as  well.  "  The  most 
stupid  thing,"  he  says,  **  about  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  the 
introduction  of  days  before  the  creation  of  the  sun.  As  the 
heaven  was  not  yet  created,  nor  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
laid,  nor  the  sun  yet  revolvuig,  how  could  there  ])e  days?" 

In  exposing  the  untenable  character  of  the  C'lnistian  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  (-eLsus  agahi  jilan ts  himself  on  seientitic 
ground.  As  a  Platonist  he  l)elieved  in  an  alisolute  (iod  of 
pure  spirit,  and  that  matter  was  evil.  In  this  latter  respect 
he  stands  far  apart  from  modern  scientitic  thought.  And 
yet  in  dealing  with  matter  lu;  anticipates  a  fundamental 
modern  scientific  doctrine  in  regard  to  it.  He  advances  as  a 
sufficient  argument  against  the  resui-rection  of  the  l)ody  the 
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fact  that  "  tliere  Ls  no  diffeitJiice  between  the  body  of  a  bat  or 
of  a  worm  or  of  a  frog  and  that  of  a  man ;  for  the  matter  is 
the  same  and  their  con'uptible  part  in  aUke ;  a  common  nature 
pervades  all  these  bodies,  and  one  which  goes  and  returns 
througli  the  same  recumng  changes."  In  his  "  New  Astron- 
omy "  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley  calls  attention  to  tlie  shelf  in 
South  Kensington  Museum  which  contains  in  various  jara 
and  viaLs  an  exhibition  of  the  materials  of  which  tlie  human 
body  is  compcKsed.  "  They  suggest  not  merely  the  com- 
plexity of  our  constitutions,  but  tlie  identity  of  our  elements 
with  thase  we  have  found  by  the  spectrosco^je ;  not  alone  in 
the  sun,  but  even  in  the  distant  stara  and  nebulae.  We  have 
literally  within  our  own  bodies  samples  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  which  the  great  univei-se  witliout  is  composed ; 
and  you  and  I  are  not  only  like  each  other  and  brothers  in 
humanity,  but  children  of  the  sim  and  stars  in  a  more  literal 
sense,  having  Ixxlies  actuaUy  made  in  large  part  of  the  same 
things  that  make  Siiius  and  Aldebaran.  They  and  we  are 
near  i-elatives."  This  seems  but  a  modem  repixxluction  of 
the  thought  of  Celsus  ;  and  we  find  Origen  in  unfolding  and 
paraphnusing  the  idea  saying  :  *'  It  is  evident  from  wliat  has 
been  said  that  not  only  does  a  common  nature  pervade  these 
]>fKlies  wliich  have  l)eeri  pi-evioasly  enumerated  (that  is,  bats, 
frogs,  worms,  and  men),  but  the  heavenly  bodies  as  well." 
And  Origen  adds,  "  If  this  be  the  case,  it  Ls  clear  also  accord- 
ing to  Celsus  (although  I  do  not  know  whetlier  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  truth)  that  it  Ls  one  nature  which  goes  and  re- 
turns tlirougli  all  lx)dies  amid  recurring  changes." 

Exposing  then  the  irrational  chai'acter  of  the  doctiine  of 
the  resuri'ection,  CeLsus  says,  "It  is  folly  on  their  part  to 
suppose  that  when  God,  as  if  he  were  a  c(W)k,  introduces  the 
fire  which  Ls  to  consume  the  world,  all  the  rest  of  the 
hiunan  race  will  be  bunied  up  while  they  alone  will  remain, 
not  only  such  of  them  which  ai-e  alive,  but  also  those  who  are 
long  since  dead,  which  later  will  arise  from  the  earth  clothed 
with  the  self-t^arae  flesh.  Such  a  hoi^e  is  simply  one  which 
might  1x5  cherished  l)y  wonns." 

It  htus  l)een  maintained  by  some  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tiaiL*^  held  only  to  a  spiritual  i*esurrection,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  todily  resurrection  wjis  of  much  later  gi-owth.  But  it 
is  clear  that  at  the  time  of  Celsus  it  was  a  finnly  established 
doctrine  of  ChrL^tian  sects,  although  Celsus  with  faiiminded- 
ness  adds  :  *-  'I'his  ()[>inion  of  youis  Ls  not  shared  by  some  of 
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the  Christians,  juid  they  pronounce  it  to  l)e  exfeedingly  vile 
and  loatlisome  and  impossible  ;  for  what  kind  of  alK)dy  is  that 
which  without  being  com[)letely  corrui)ted  can  return  to  its 
original  nature,  to  that  same  fti-st  condition  out  of  which  it 
fell  into  dissolution  ?  Being  unable  to  return  any  answer, 
they  l)etake  themselves  to  a  UKxst  al)surd  refuge,  viz.:  that  all 
things  are  p(xssible  with  God.  And  yet  he  cannot  do  things 
that  ai-e  disgraceful ;  nor  does  he  wish  to  do  things  that  are 
conti-ary  to  liLs  natui*e ;  nor  if  (in  accordance  with  the  wicked- 
ness of  your  own  heai-t)  you  desire  anything  that  was  evil 
would  God  accomplish  it ;  nor  nuist  you  believe  that  it  will 
l)e  done.  For  (iod  does  not  nile  the  world  in  order  to 
satisfy  inordinate  desires,  or  to  allow  disorder  and  confusion, 
but  to  govern  a  nature  which  is  upright  and  just.  For  the 
soul  ijideed  he  might  l)e  able  to  provide  everlasting  life, 
while  dead  bodies  on  tlie  contraiT  are,  as  Ileraclitus  ol)serves, 
more  wortliless  than  dung,  (iod  Ls  the  reason  of  all  tilings 
that  exist,  and  therefore  can  do  nothmg  either  contrary-  to 
reason  or  contraiy  to  himself." 

There  Is  another  vejy  interesting  seiies  of  passages  which 
show  still  further  anticipations  of  modem  scientific  thought. 
CeLsus  blames  the  Christians  for  a^ssertrng  that  God  made  all 
things  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  especially  for  the  sake  of 
Christians ;  and  he  entei-s  into  an  argument  to  show  that 
considering  man  with  reference  to  his  place  in  nature  it  can- 
not l)e  maintained  that  all  things  exist  mainly  for  him.  His 
arguments  and  illustrations  are  so  suggestive  of  some  phtuses 
of  the  modern  theory  of  evolution  in  their  relation  to  teleol- 
ogy that  Pelagaud  after  reading  it  says :  "  AVho  would  have 
exi)ected  to  find  in  a  Pagan  of  the  second  century  almost  a 
precui-sor  of  Darwin?"  And  Kind,  a  (lennan  writer,  lias 
written  a  monograph  on  this  phase  of  CeLsus's  work,  "Te- 
leologie  und  Naturalismus  in  der  altchristlichen  Zeit."  '-  Rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning,"  argues  Celsiis,  "are  brought  into  ex- 
istence not  more  for  the  support  of  us  who  are  human  beings 
than  for  that  of  plants,  trees,  liei-bs,  and  thorns.  By  labor 
and  suffering  man  earns  a  scanty  and  toilsome  subsistence, 
while  all  things  are  j)roduced  for  animals  without  their  sow- 
hig  and  ploughing.  If  one  were  to  call  us  the  lords  of  the 
animal  creation  because  we  hunt  the  other  animals  and  live 
upon  their  fle.sh,  why  should  not  we  say  that  we  were  created 
on  their  account  since  thev  hunt  and  devour  us  ?  Men  re- 
quire  weapons  and  dogs  when  they  engage  in  the  chase ;  but 
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animals  are  provided  witli  weapons  wliieli  eiusily  bring  us 
into  their  power."  CeLsiis  piLshes  liis  argument  so  far  and 
with  such  bold  and  ingenious  panidox  that  when  he  is  through 
one  feels  that  instead  of  merely  phicing  animals  on  a  level 
with  man  he  has  almost  put  them  above  him.  To  show  that 
animals  are  not  without  the  power  of  socuil  organization  and 
that  they  possess  an  endowment  of  reason  he  draws  an  argu- 
ment from  the  habits  of  ants  and  l)ees  wliich  is  clever  enough 
for  Sir  John  Lubbock.  '*•  If  one  were  to  look  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  earth,"  he  asks,  *'  in  what  resi)ect  would  our 
actions  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  ants  and  l)ees?"  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  as  we  are  comparing  C'elsus's  ideas  with 
|)hases  of  modem  thouglit,  that  Prof,  l^angley,*  in  the 
work  already  alluded  to,  uses  almost  the  same  illustration. 
"  Look  down  at  one  of  the  nests  of  tlujse  smaller  ante  which 
are  made  in  our  paths.  To  the  little  peo[)le  we  may  suppase 
tlie  other  side  of  the  gravel  walk  is  tlie  other  side  of  the 
world,  and  the  ant  who  has  been  as  far  as  the  gate,  a  greater 
traveller  than  a  man  who  comes  l)ack  from  the  Lidies.  It  is 
very  hard  to  think  not  only  of  oui-selves  a«  rehitively  far 
smaller  than  such  insects,  but  less  than  such  an  ant-hill  is  to 
tlie  whole  landscape  Ls  our  solar  system  itself  in  com{)arLsou 
with  the  new  prospect  before  us ;  yet  so  it  is.  What  use  is 
it,"  he  continues,  *'  to  wiite  down  a  long  series  of  figures  ex- 
pressing the  magnitude  of  other  worlds,  if  it  leaves  its  with 
the  old  sense  of  the  im[)ortimce  to  creation  of  our  o\\ti  ;  and 
what  iLse  to  descril)e  their  infinite  numl)er  to  a  human  mite 
who  reads  and  remains  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  the  object 
they  were  all  created  for?" 

It  Ls  a  very  large  and  beautiful  \dew  of  providence  intc) 
which  CeLsus  emei-ges :  **•  All  things  therefore  were  not  made 
for  man  any  more  than  they  were  made  for  lions  or  eagles  or 
dolphins.  All  things  have  been  adjusted  not  with  reference 
to  each  other^  hnt  with  regard  to  their  hearing  upon  the  irhole. 
(xod  takes  care  of  the  whole,  and  his  providence  will  never 
forsake  it.  It  does  not  l)ecome  worse,  nor  does  God  after  a 
time  bring  it  l)ack  to  himself, 'nor  Ls  he  angry  on  accoiuit  of 
man  any  more  than  on  account  of  apes  and  flies,  nor  does  he 
threaten  these  l)eings  each  one  of  which  has  received  its  a[> 
pointed  lot  in  ite  proper  place.  Each  individual  thing  comes 
into  existence  and  passes  away  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of 
the  whole."     It  will  be  seen  that  (^elsus  is  not  a  disbeliever 

***  The  New  Astronomy."    Cbaptcr  on  the  stars,  page  223. 
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in  providence,  but  that  his  view  of  it  is  large  enough  to  in- 
clude the  whole  univei*8e  in  its  operation.  And  here  is  a 
striking  passage  which  shows  how  far  he  is  from  j-essimism : 
*'  God  does  not  need  to  amend  his  work  afresh.  Although  a 
tiling  may  %eem  to  you  evil^  it  is  by  no  means  certiiin  that  it 
is  so.  For  you  do  not  know  what  Ls  of  advantage  to  your- 
self or  to  another  or  to  the  whole  world." 

That  Celsus  was  not  a  mei*e  nan-ow-minded  cynic,  but  a 
man  of  broad  religious  sympathies,  is  seen  in  his  views  of 
comparative  religion.  And  here  again  I  find  one  of  the 
most  interesting  anticipations  of  modem  thought.  Col.  T. 
W.  Higginson  has  written  a  broad  and  catholic  essay  on  the 
**  Sympathy  of  Religions ; "  but  the  very  ix)ots  of  his  thought 
are  found  in  the  "  True  Discourse."  Its  author  might  be  called 
a  Bix)ad  Church  Pagan.  His  breadth  of  conception  is  seen 
in  the  earnestness  Avith  which  he  repels  all  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness.  "  It  is  absurd,"  he  says,  '*  to  claim  that  the  Jews  are 
the  chosen  people  of  God  alone."  He  has  already  shown 
tliat  the  Egyptians  and  Colchians  also  practised  circumcision, 
and  that  if  abstmence  from  swine's  flesh  is  meritorious, 
the  Egyptians  not  only  do  tins,  but  abstain  from  tlie  flesh  of 
goats,  sheep,  oxen,  and  fish  as  well.  He  declares  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Jews  enjoy  God's  favor  or  are  loved  by 
him  differently  from  others ;  or  that  angels  were  sent  from 
heaven  to  them  alone.  In  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Indians  he  sees  equal  evidences  of  inspimtion.  He  re- 
proaches the  Christians  with  setting  no  value  on  heathen 
oracles,  while  those  which  are  uttered  in  Judea  they  think 
are  marveUous.  "  Grant  that  Jesus  is  a  messenger  from 
God,  is  he  the  first  one  who  came  to  men,  or  were  there 
others  before  him?  If  (iod,  like  Jupiter  in  the  comedy,  on 
awakening  from  a  lengthened  slumber,  desired  to  rescue  the 
human  race  from  evil,  why  did  he  send  this  spirit  of  which 
you  speak  into  one  corner?  He  ought  to  have  breathed  it 
alike  into  many  bodies  and  then  sent  them  out  into  all  the 
worid." 

Celsus  did  not  l)elieve  in  the  need  of  a  special  incarnation, 
that  the  great  God  of  the  imiverse  needed  to  come  down  and 
take  upon  himself  human  flesh  in  order  to  mend  the  affaii-s 
of  the  world.  The  general  order  of  providence  was  sufficient 
for  its  management.  But  if  there  was  to  be  an  incarnation 
he  claimed  that  it  should  be  universal.  The  name  of  God 
and  the  form  in  which  he  was  worshipped  were  of  less  impor- 
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tance  to  him  than  the  idea  of  God  beneath  all  symbols.  "  I 
think  it  makes  no  difference,"  he  says,  "  whether  you  call  the 
highest  being  Zeus  or  Zen,  or  Adonai,  or  Salxioth,  or  Amoun 
like  the  Egyptians,  or  Pappaeus  like  the  Sc}i:hiaiis."  He 
finds  in  this  unity  in  diversity  an  argument  for  observing  the 
established  laws  and  the  religion  of  the  country  in  which  one 
has  been  raised.  "  There  are  very  great  differences,"  he  re- 
marks, "  prevailing  among  the  nations,  yet  each  seems  to 
deem  its  own  religion  far  the  best."  To  show  the  effect 
of  uiherited  custom  he  tells  a  story  which  he  quotes  from 
Herodotus.  Among  the  Indians  there  are  some  who  deem 
that  they  are  discharging  a  holy  duty  in  eating  their  deceased 
fathei-s.  Darius  during  his  reign  having  summoned  Ijefore 
him  those  Greeks  who  happened  to  be  present,  asked  them 
what  would  induce  them  to  eat  their  deceased  fathers.  They 
answered  with  abhorrence  that  for  no  consideration  would 
they  do  such  a  thing.  Then  Darius  turned  to  the  Callatians, 
the  parent  eaters,  and  asked  them  through  an  interpreter 
how  many  of  them  would  be  willing  to  have  their  deceased 
fathers  burned ;  on  which  they  i-aised  a  tenible  shout  and 
bade  the  king  say  no  more.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  such 
matters  are  regarded.  Pindar  appears  to  me  to  be  riglit  in 
saying  that  "  Law  is  the  king  of  all  things."  Later  on  Cel- 
sus  shows  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  all  people 
must  act  under  one  religious  law.  The  belief  of  Origen,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  that  Christianity  would  eventually  pre- 
vail over  the  entire  rational  creation. 

Long  as  this  paper  Ls,  it  must  leave  undeveloi>ed  many 
points  in  the  argument  of  the  author  of  tlie  "*True  Dis- 
course." In  representing  his  anticipations  of  modern 
thought,  we  have  naturally  brought  out  those  ideas  which  are 
most  interesting  to  the  thought  of  our  time.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  where  Celsus  joins  the  thought  of  our 
age,  it  is  on  its  most  progressive  side.  But  pleasing  as  this 
comparison  is,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  wrote  primarily  for 
his  own  age.  He  had  a  mission  then  and  there  to  fulfil.  He 
might,  however,  have  found  some  support  for  his  own  view 
that  history  revolves  in  cycles,  in  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
under  which  he  wrote  are  paralleled  to  some  extent  in  our 
own  day.  That  was  an  age  of  intellectual,  religious,  and  so- 
cial revolution.  And  so  is  oui-s.  If  we  were  to  point  out 
three  prominent  aspects  of  the  spirit  of  our  own  age,  we 
might  distinguish: 
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1.  The  rise  of  the  modem  critical  and  scientific  spirit  in 
the  midst  of  an  age  of  credulity. 

2.  A  period  of  world-wide  social  revolution  exhibited  in  a 
protest  or  i-evolt  against  the  established  order. 

3.  A  profound  revolution  in  religious  thought  accom- 
panied by  an  ethical  revival,  a  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  righteousness  and  love  to  human  so- 
ciety. So  when  Celsus  wrote  we  might  discover,  with  more 
or  less  distinctness  and  in  vary-ing  proportions,  the  existence 
of  these  same  elements :  the  scientific  and  critical  spirit^  a  re- 
ligious revolution  marked  by  a  new  social  theoiy,  and  a  fresh 
ethical  enthusiasm.  In  Celsus  we  see  the  scientific  spirit;  in 
Clu'istianity,  the  social  revolution  and  the  ethical  enthusiasm. 
How  much  Celsus  felt  the  pressure  of  the  scientific  spirit  of 
his  day  is  seen  in  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  he  ap 
plied  it.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  was  the  only  embodi- 
ment of  its  influence.  It  was  the  spirit  which  Lucian  di- 
rected as  effectually  agsiinst  Paganism  as  Celsus  had  against 
Christianity;  for  Paganism  needed  its  application  just  as 
much.  The  fact  that  Lucian  mentions  a  friend  of  hLs,  Cel- 
sus by  name,  who  wiote  a  treatise  against  magic,  htvs  led  to  a 
strife  among  critics  as  to  whether  this  Celsus  is  the  same  as 
the  author  of  the  "  True  Discourse."  The  difficulty  has 
been  that  the  two  men  do  not  stand  on  the  same  plane  of 
thought  and  religion.  But  Keim  advances  the  very  natural 
supposition  that  the  two  men,  Lucian  and  Celsus,  the  one  an 
Epicurean  and  the  other  a  Platonist,  and  both  representing 
the  highest  tyjiC  of  Greek  culture,  joined  hands  in  this  crisis 
to  combat  Ihe  sui)erstitions  of  their  age.  In  this  work  the 
scientific  and  rational  method  wtus  a  powerful  weapon.  But 
in  Celsus  we  see  a  man  who  could  apply  the  scientific  spirit 
without  losing  his  own  faith ;  who  could  exhibit  the  unten- 
able character  of  the  Hebrew  and  ChiLstian  cosmogony,  and 
yet  l)elieve  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  world ;  who  could  as- 
sail the  doctrine  of  the  bodily  resurrection,  and  still  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  who  could  dispute  the  deity 
of  Jesus,  and  still  believe  that  there  were  messengers  or  spir- 
its from  God  to  men ;  who  could,  like  Theodore  Parker,  un- 
sparingly satirize  the  materialism  of  the  Hebrew-Christian 
God,  and  still  believe  in  a  pure,  spiritual  theism. 

But  if  Celsus  uses  the  critical  or  rationalistic  method,  it  is 
not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  weapon.  He  was  about  to  follow  it 
with  an  etMcal  appeal.     Far  more  tlian  the  pressure  of  the 
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scientific  spirit  flid  he  feel  the  pressui-e  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion and  the  political  danger.  He  sees  the  rise  of  what  he 
regards  as  a  secret  organization  without  any  national  char- 
acter, without  unity  in  itself,  a  hodge-podge  of  quarrelling 
sects.  It  had  it«  origin  among  a  lot  of  Galilean  fishermen. 
It  Ls  dLstinguLshed  by  anogance  and  ignorance.  It  is  hostile 
to  the  temples  and  symtoLs  of  the  ancient  religion.  It  dei- 
fies man ;  it  is  a  hotbed  of  supei-stition.  It  is  the  Salvation 
Army  of  his  day,  and  Celsus  does  not  see  any  salvation  in  it. 
Viewed  from  the  lofty  height  of  PlatoiiLsm,  it  Ls  atheistic  and 
materialistic.  As  Pelagaud,  comparing  it  with  our  own  time, 
has  said,  CeLsus  might  have  adopted  for  his  treatise  the  title 
used  by  a  modern  writer,  "  Atheism  and  the  Social  Peril."  If 
it  sounds  strange  to  us  to  hear  him  stigmatize  ChrLstians  as 
athcLsts  or  non-atheists,  we  may  cool  our  indignation  by  re- 
flecting that  Christians  in  their  controvesies  with  each  other 
liave  visited  similar  reproaches  upon  the  heads  of  their  oppo- 
nents. But  standing  in  the  position  in  which  he  did,  it  is 
not  stmnge  that  tliLs  Pagiin  should  liave  been  blinded  a  little 
by  the  mote  in  his  own  eye.  He  looked  upon  Christianity  as 
an  American  Cluistian  may  look  at  Mormonism,  as  something 
which  religiously  and  politically  is  opposed  to  the  genius  of 
American  institutions,  as  a  deluded  lot  of  ignorant  people 
setting  up  a  hierarchy  of  their  own.  But  he  hopes  that  they 
will  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason. 

His  eloquent  a[)peal  to  the  Christians  in  l:)ehalf  of  the 
established  order  of  government  and  religion  Is  most  com- 
pletely given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  books  of  Origen's 
reply.  Previously  Celsus  has  stood  in  shaip  antagonism  to 
the  Christians.  But  now  his  tone  is  one  of  reconciliation. 
His  apology  for  Pagan  idolatry  is  that  which  a  cultivated 
man  would  make.  He  shows  that  the  Christians  are  un- 
reasonable hi  their  opposition  to  images,  which  are  after  all 
only  symbols.  "For  who,  unless  he  be  utterly  childish  in 
his  simplicity,  can  take  these  for  gods  and  not  for  offerings 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods  or  images  representing, 
them.  The  Christians  do  not  disciiminate.  But  the  Chris- 
tians say  that  the  bemgs  to  whom  they  are  dedicated  are 
not  gods  but  demons,  and  that  worehippers  of  God  ought  not 
to  worship  demons."  Celsus  explains :  all  things  are  ordered 
according  to  God's  will ;  his  providence  governs  all  thhigs ; 
everything  wliich  happens  in  the  univei'se,  whether  it  he  the 
work  of  angels  or  otlier  demons  or  of  lieroes,  is  regulated  by 
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the  will  of  the  mast  high  God.  He  believes  that  God  has 
assigned  to  the  lower  order  of  agencies,  popularly  called  gods 
or  demons,  various  departments  of  authority  and  activity  and 
various  nationalities.  Jesus,  he  remarks,  said,  ''No  man  can 
worehip  two  mastera."  But  Celsus  submits  whether  it  Ls 
not  just  that  he  who  worships  God  should  sei-ve  those  also 
to  whom  God  has  assigned  such  power.  His  argument  is 
simply  the  divine  light  of  kings  applied  to  an  order  of 
invisible  beuigs.  In  honoring  the  king  you  do  not  dishonor 
God ;  and  in  honoring  one  of ,  the  king's  officers  you  do  not 
dishonor  the  king.  The  way  in  which  he  reproaches  the 
Christians  with  inconsistency  will  be  interesting  to  modem 
Unittirians :  "  If  thcxse  people  woi^^hipped  one  God  alone  and 
no  otlier,  they  would  perhaps  have  some  valid  argument 
against  the  woreliip  of  others ;  but  they  pay  excessive  rever- 
ence to  one  who  hiuj  but  lately  appeared  among  men,  and 
they  think  it  no  offence  against  God  if  they  woi-ship  also  his 
servant."  His  argument  is  essentially :  "  If  you  are  going  to 
worship  Jesus,  why  can  you  not  pay  i*espect  to  the  other 
heroes  and  messengers  ?  What  is  to  hinder  Uuxse  who  are 
most  devoted  to  the  service  of  Jesus  from  taking  part  in 
various  public  offices  ?  " 

That  CeLsus  was  not  a  man  without  faith  in  the  prevailing 
religion  is  shown  m  liis  earnest  defence  of  oracles.  It  might 
almast  be  published  to-day  by  Dr.  Wallace  as  a  defence  of 
modem  spiritualism.  And  Origen  accuses  him  of  being 
quite  as  superstitious  in  his  way  as  the  Christians.  But 
Origen  here,  as  often  l)efoi-e,  misses  the  point.  Celsus  does 
not  disbelieve  in  spiritual  communication  and  what  we  call  the 
supematuml ;  but  to  him  tliere  is  no  giip  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural;  it  is  all  a  part  of  a  divine 
OKler.  But  in  another  passage  he  does  not  hesitate  to  warn 
people  aganist  being  too  much  influenced  by  the  demonology 
and  the  spiritualism  of  the  day,  to  the  neglect  of  higher 
things.  After  reading  this  passage,  we  have  thought  it 
possible  that  Celsus  might  have  written  the  book  against  the 
magic  of  which  Lucian  speaks.  Celsus  has  first  used  the 
similiarity  of  Christianity  to  other  religions  to  show  that  it 
cannot  establish  exclusive  claims  to  inspiration.  Now  he 
uses  the  same  fact  to  urge  a  reconciliation  with  the  pre- 
vailing religion.  "  Just  as  you  l)elieve  in  punishment  after 
death,  so  do  the  priests  who  inteipret  the  sacred  mysteries. 
The  same  punishments  with  which  you  threaten  others,  they 
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tlireaten  you.  It  is  woi-thy  of  examination  which  of  the  two 
is  more  firmly  established  as  ti'ue,  for  both  parties  contend 
with  equal  assurance  that  the  truth  is  on  their  side."  Celsus 
is  tolerant ;  he  is  willing  to  submit  everything  to  the  tests  of 
reason  and  examination.  In  an  earlier  part  of  his  work  (6, 42) 
he  has  attacked  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  devil,  and 
expresses  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  devil  who  ouglit  to  be 
punished  rather  than  those  who  ai«  deceived  by  him.  But 
he  declares  his  own  conviction  that  those  who  live  well  in 
this  life  shall  be  blest  in  the  next,  while  the  unrighteous 
shall  be  punished  hereafter.  From  that  doctrine  he  hopes 
that  neither  Christians  nor  others  will  swerve.  We  are 
reminded  here  of  the  words  of  Paul :  "  Tribulation  and 
anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  who  does  evil ;  but  glory, 
honor,  and  peace  to  every  man  who  worketh  good."  He 
brings  out  his  own  lofty  view  of  God :  "  Of  him  are  all 
things.  He  is  not  to  be  reached  by  word.  He  cannot  be 
expressed  by  name."  He  quotes  substantially  from  Plato : 
"  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  the  maker  and  the  father  of  this 
universe.  And  after  having  found  him  it  is  impossible  to 
make  him  known  to  all.  But  wise  men  endeavor  to  set  before 
iLs  that  which  it  is  impossible  to  express  in  words."  There 
Ls  another  passage  in  which  he  says :  "  Truth  is  the  object  of 
knowledge,  and  if  you  think  that  the  divine  spirit  has  de- 
scended from  God  to  announce  divine  things  to  man,  it  is 
doubtless  this  same  spirit  that  reverences  the  truths.  It  was 
under  the  same  influence  that  men  of  old  made  known  many 
important  ti-uths."  (Origen  was  much  impressed  by  the 
passage  and  confesses  that  CeLsus  has  a  glimpse  of  truth.) 
Again  he  says  in  a  noble  sentence,  "  We  must  never  in  any 
way  lose  our  hold  of  God,  whether  by  day  or  night,  whether 
in  public  or  in  secret,  whether  in  word  or  in  deed,  in  what- 
ever we  do  or  abstain  from  doing." 

Advising  them  to  shun  deceivers  and  jugglers,  he  has  a 
beautiful  passage  about  seeing  God :  "  If  instead  of  exercis- 
ing the  senses  alone  you  look  upward  with  the  soul ;  if,  turn- 
ing away  the  eye  of  the  body,  you  open  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
thus  and  thus  only  will  you  be  able  to  see  God."  Only  once 
has  this  been  said  any  better.  It  was  by  the  very  man  whom 
Celsus  misunderstood.  Jesus  put  it  in  ten  Greek  words: 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  tliey  shall  see  God." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  deeply  reverent  soul.  They 
show  that  the  keenness  of  the  satire  with  which  he  repudiates 
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the  deity  of  JesiLs  is  only  because  of  the  purity  of  his  own 
idea  of  God.  And  when  he  finds  a  lofty  place  from  which 
undisturbed  by  passion  or  sensuality  he  may  contemplate 
(Jod  it  is  side  by  side  with  Jesus  in  the  semion  cm  the  mount. 
Celsus  was  r.earer  to  Jesus  than  he  himself  knew ;  and  if  he 
had  published  the  book  of  practical  rules  of  life  which  he 
promised,  or  if  it  had  been  preserved  to  us,  might  we  not 
have  found  it  to  be  the  sermon  on  tlie  mount  tmnslated  from 
the  dialect  of  Jesus  into  the  language  of  Plato  ? 

Celsus  then  earnestly  exhorts  ChrLstians  to  fidfil  their 
duties  to  religi(m  and  the  State.  *'  It  is  our  duty  to  protect 
what  has  been  enacted  for  the  public  advantage.  Christians 
can  make  a  choice  between  two  alternatives,  either  to  render 
service  to  the  gods  and  resi)ect  those  who  are  set  over  this 
service,  or  else  let  them  not  come  to  manhood  or  marry 
wives  or  have  children  or  tiike  any  share  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  but  let  them  depart  hence  ^v^th  all  speed  and  leave  no 
posterity  behind  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  take 
wives  and  bring  up  childi-en,  and  taste  the  fruits  of  the  eai-th, 
and  partake  of  tlie  blessings  of  life  and  l)ear  its  appohited 
sorrows,  —  for  nature  hei-self  has  allotted  sorrows  to  all  men, 
for  soiTows  must  exists,  and  earth  is  the  only  place  for  them,  — 
then  must  they  dischaige  the  duties  of  life  until  they  ai-e 
released  from  its  bonds."  To  show  that  he  does  not  iisk  the 
Chiistians  to  do  anything  wrong  or  impious  he  says :  *'  If  any 
woi-shipper  of  God  should  be  ordered  to  do  anything  impious 
or  to  say  anything  base,  such  a  command  should  he  in  no 
wise  regarded  ;  but  we  must  encounter  all  kinds  of  treatment 
or  submit  to  any  kind  of  death  iiitlier  than  say  or  even  think 
anything  unworthy  of  God.  But  if  any  one  commands  you 
to  celebrate  the  sun  or  to  sing  a  joyful  triumphal  song  in 
praLse  of  Minerva,  you  will  by  celebmting  their  pmises  seem 
to  render  the  highest  praise  to  (lod;  for  piety  in  extenduig 
to  all  things  l)ecomes  more  perfect." 

If  the  opinion  of  Keim  and  the  majority  of  modem  critics 
that  CeLsus  wTote  alx>ut  177-8  be  accepted,  his  work  aj> 
peared  alM)ut  the  time  that  Marcus  Aurelius  was  engaged  in 
the  second  Marcomanic  war.  This  affords  an  explanation  of 
the  strenuousness  with  which  Celsus  urges  Chiistians  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  emperor.  '"  Help  the  king  with  all 
your  might ;  labor  witli  liim  in  the  maintenance  of  the  laws 
and  the  support  of  religion." 

It  is  witii  this  patriotic  appeal  that  Celsus  closes  his  re- 
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markable  work.  The  question  which  may  be  passing  througli 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is,  how  much  of  the  argument  of  this 
brilliant  Greek  remahis  valid  to-day  ?  But  there  is  a  previous 
question :  How  much  did  Origen  himself  refute  ?  According 
to  some  of  the  cliui*ch  theologians,  Origen  annihilated  him 
root  and  branch.  Froude,  on  the  other  side,  does  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  intellectual  strength  of  Origen  when  he  compares 
him  to  a  pigmy  in  the  hands  of  a  giant.  Origen  was  no 
pigmy,  not  even  whep  measured  against  Celsus.  We  must 
not  forget  that  while  Celsus  attacked  Christianity  on  its 
weakest  and  worst  side,  Origen  stands  for  Christianity  on  its 
strongest  and  best  side.  He  had  some  advanfages  of  position. 
He  was  given  to  what  in  the  orthodox  circles  of  oiu:  day,  in- 
deed m  tliose  of  his  own  day,  were  considered  dangerous 
speculations.  But  his  heresy  was  only  a  help  to  liim  in 
answering  a  man  like  Celsus.  Nevertheless,  with  all  liis 
breadth  and  learning  he  was  no  match  for  his  opponent,  simply 
because  the  Pagan  had  first  choice  of  position,  and  he  chose 
it  so  well  that  seventeen  centuries  have  not  succeeded  in  dis- 
lodghig  him.  Then  as  now  there  was  no  unity  in  the  Chris- 
tian body,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  say  which  branch  of  the 
C'hristian  sects  was  best  entitled  to  the  Christian  name. 
Occasionally  Celsus  attacks  a  belief  wliich  has  dropped  out  of 
sight  because  the  sect  that  represented  it  has  perished ;  but 
that  he  did  succeed  in  getting  at  the  beliefs  which  are 
common  to  the  Christians  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
tilings  which  he  attacks  are  held  by  the  largest  number  of 
Chiistians  to-day.  In  answering  his  complaint  that  the  Chris- 
tians worshipped  Jesus  as  well  as  the  Father,  Origen  brings 
out  his  own  heresy  of  subordination  and  says:  "Grant  tliat 
there  may  be  some  individuals  among  the  multitudes  of  be- 
lievera  who  are  not  in  entire  agreement  with  us,  and  who  in- 
cautiously assert  that  the  Saviour  is  the  Most  High  God, 
however,  we  do  not  hold  with  them,  but  rather  believe  liim 
when  he  says :  *  The  Father,  who  sent  me,  is  greater  than  I.' " 
Sometimes  Origen  completely  misses  the  point  of  CeLsus  and 
actually  strengthens  his  argument,  as  when  he  tells  him  that 
he  need  not  complain  of  the  Christians  for  believing  in  ap- 
pearances after  death,  because  there  are  many  instances  re- 
corded by  the  Greeks  themselves  of  pei*sons  having  lisen  from 
the  tomb.  If  Celsus  could  himself  have  risen  from  the  tomb 
after  reading  this  reply  of  Origen  he  might  have  said  :  "  Well, 
my  dear  man,  that  is  just  what  I  have  been  telluig  you." 
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The  very  point  of  Celsus's  argument  was  that  these  phe- 
nomena were  not  the  special  property  of  Christianity. 

Again,  Origen  sometimes  quoted  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  if  they  were  evidences  of  tlie  very  fulfilment 
which  is  disputed.  He  is  far  above  much  of  the  gross  literal- 
ism which  Celsus  attacks.  In  replying  to  the  demand  of 
evidence  that  the  dove  descended  upon  Jesus,  he  treats  it 
simply  as  a  waking  dream,  a  subjective  impi-ession.  He  thus 
unconsciously  applies  the  same  method  which  Celsus  applied 
to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  when  the  Pagan  suggests  that  that 
may  have  been  a  waking  di'eam  of  a  disti-acted  woman.  The 
story  of  Eve's  (n*eation  from  a  rib  of  Adam,  Origen  considers 
to  he  simply  allegorical,  and  asks  whether  the  Christians  shall 
not  have  the  privilege  of  allegorizing  their  scriptures  as  well  as 
the  (xreeks.  In  regard  to  the  ark,  he  readily  admits  that  ac- 
cording to  the  geneml  opinion  of  its  dimensions  it  was  impos- 
sible that  it  could  contain  all  the  animals  that  were  upon  tlie 
earth.  But  by  a  process  of  allegorical  mathematics  he  con- 
eludes  that  the  ark  was  ninety  thousand  cubits  long,  twenty-five 
hundred  cubits  in  breadth,  that  it  was  as  big  as  a  whole  city. 
Such  an  argument  would  have  made  CeLsus  smile  in  his  tomb. 

The  intellectual  insufficiency  of  Origen's  argument  is 
everywhere  apparent.  Whei-e  then  does  its  strength  lie? 
Wholly  on  its  ethical  side.  Here  Origen  is  simply  impreg- 
nable. He  chose  his  position  with  an  instinct  as  unerring  {is 
that  of  Celsus,  and  we  may  say  of  him  as  of  the  Pagan,  that 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  not  dislodged  him. 
The  unanswerable  fact  with  Origen  is  that  Christianity  con- 
verts multitudes  from  a  life  of  wickedness  to  one  of  virtue,  from 
cowardice  to  courage.  He  points  to  the  moral  reformation 
wliich  Christianity  wrought  in  the  homes  and  hi  the  cities 
over  which  it  had  obtained  sway.  The  churches  of  (lod  are 
moral  l)eacons  in  the  world.  Origen  could  not  prove  against 
CeLsus  tliat  Christianity  was  the  way,  he  could  not  prove  that 
it  was  the  ti'uth,  but  he  could  prove  that  it  was  the  life. 
Standing  on  the  moral  side,  Origen  was  invincible,  and 
Froude,  though  not  doing  full  justice  to  his  intellectual  power, 
confesses  his  moral  strength.  Origen  was  too  great  a  man 
to  deny  moral  power  to  the  other  religions.  He  confesses 
Celsus  had  glimixues  of  truth,  and  after  the  Pagan  has  quoted 
some  l)eautiful  precepts  of  Plato  agauist  injustice,  Origen 
cannot  wiUihold  liLs  assent,  and  says :  "It  is  no  objection  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity  tliat  the  same  tlmigs  were  said 
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by  tlie  Greeks."  But  Plato,  he  says,  addressed  only  the  culti- 
vated few;  Jesus  adapted  himself  to  the  common  people. 
Plato  spoke  in  abstittct  terms  ;  Jesus  in  concrete.  He  tlius 
admits  that  Christianity  stands  on  the  same  ethical  basis  as 
Judaism  and  Platonism,  but  finds  its  moral  mission  to  be  to 
the  whole  world. 

In  this  magnificent  duel,  the  first  ever  fought  in  the  arena 
of  Christianity,  we  see  the  coml)atants  pausing  now  and  then 
to  clasp  each  other's  hands.  It  is  the  same  light  of  the  spirit 
which  pla)rs  over  their  swords.  Externally  they  stood  in 
irreconcilable  positions.  Christianity  could  not  then  exchange 
its  symbols  for  those  of  Paganism.  Its  democratic  heritage 
stood  opposed  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  empire.  But  when 
each  of  ^ese  men  leaves  hLs  metaphysics  and  the  forms  of 
his  philosophy  and  comes  down  to  the  universal  principles  of 
religion  and  the  universal  principles  of  ethics,  then  they 
stand  side  by  side.  It  is  Origen  who  joins  the  hand  of  Plato 
with  the  hand  of  Jesus,  it  is  Origen  who,  recognizing  the 
diffusion  of  the  divine  word  even  before  the  advent  of  Jesus, 
says,  "  For  no  noble  deed  has  ever  been  performed  amongst 
men  where  the  divine  word  did  not  visit  the  souls  of  thase 
who  were  capable  of  it."  Throughout,  Origen  is  as  sweet 
and  magnanimous  as  the  religion  he  defends,  and  the  very 
last  sentence  he  writes  is  to  request  Ambrose  to  send  him  the 
book  of  Celsus  on  "  Practical  Living,"  ''  if  CeLsus  ever  carried 
out  his  intention  of  writing  it ;  that  we  may  answer  it  as  the 
father  of  truth  may  give  us  ability,  and  either  overthrow  the 
false  teachings  that  may  be  in  it,  or,  laying  aside  all  jealousy, 
we  may  testify  our  approval  of  whatever  truth  it  may 
contain." 

One  thing  let  us  remember  to  the  everhusting  credit  of 
Celsus,  that  the  weapon  he  used  against  Christianity  was  a 
pen  and  not  a  sword.  There  is  not  a  hint  of  persecution  in 
his  treatise.  He  summons  these  Christian  socialists  to  the 
ordeal  of  laughter,  to  the  bar  of  truth.  Would  that  Chris- 
tianity had  never  employed  any  liarsher  weapon  than  the 
pointed  pen  of  Hiia  Pagan  !  It  is  Christianity  which  comes 
with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah ;  and  the  blood  that  stains 
them  is  that  of  her  own  cliildren. 

Could  we  bring  Origen  and  Celsus  together  again  to-day, 
which  one  of  the  twain  would  be  more  surprised  ?  Origen 
would  be  delighted  to  find  how  the  little  grain  of  seed  had 
grown  and  spread  into  the  heavens ;  but  would  he  not  feel  a 
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little  hurt  to  find  his  own  effigy  hanging  like  a  criminal  from 
one  of  its  boughs?  This  noble  and  sweet  defender  of  the 
Christian  faith  avssailed  by  the  councils  of  the  Christian 
church ;  bmnded  as  a  schismatic  by  the  Roman  pope  in  498 ; 
while  Protestant  Luther  joins  his  cui-ses  in  sonorous  Latin  to 
the  anathemas  of  the  church  ?  Would  he  not  be  amazed  to 
find  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  vigorous  branch  of  the 
Christian  church  refuses  to  send  men  to  India  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen  because  they  believe  in  the  possible 
salvation  of  deceased  Pagans?  But  imagine  liLs  iujtonish- 
ment  at  learning  tliat  a  few  yeai-s  before  our  own  age  a  great 
subject  of  discussion  was  not  the  salvation  of  the  heathen, 
but  whether  he  himself  had  been  saved  or  not;  that  seveml 
books  had  been  written  on  this  burning  question,  and  one  of 
their  authora  (Pic us  Mirandulanus)  had  magnanimously  con- 
cluded that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  more  rational  to  believe  that 
Origen  was  saved  than  that  he  was  lost. 

And  what  would  Celsus  find  ?  That  the  empire  in  whose 
defence  he  wrote  had  broken  into  fragments ;  that  its  religion 
had  gone  with  it;  that  the  Greek  language  in  which  he  wrote 
had  ceased  to  be  the  principal  medium  of  modern  thought ; 
that  the  religion  of  these  fishermen  and  cobblers  had  nomi- 
nally taken  possession  of  Europe  and  a  hemisphere  to  him  un- 
known. But  with  his  keen  cUscernment  he  would  see  that 
the  victory  was  not  one  for  Christianity  alone.  Paganism 
had  its  share  of  the  spoils.  Celsus  could  go  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church  cathedral  and  find  in  its  priestly  service 
enough  of  Paganism  to  make  him  feel  quite  at  home.  He 
could  see  that  the  Pagan  doctrine  of  demons  had  been  trans- 
mitted into  the  Christian  doctrine  of  angels,  and  the  virgin 
Mary  transferred  from  the  Grecian  Pantheon  into  the  Chris- 
tian. He  might  say,  "  Well,  Origen,  how  could  your  Chris- 
tianity have  conquered  so  much  of  the  world  without  the 
help  of  Paganism,  its  symbols  and  its  sword  ? "  Origen 
would  be  forced  Ui  confess  that  monotheism  after  all  could 
hold  a  good  deal  of  polytheism.  And  CelsiLs  might  add : 
"  You  see,  Origen,  that  after  all  Christianity  has  spread  over 
relatively  but  a  small  portion  of  the  globe.  In  the  vast  sec- 
tion of  the  East  it  has  scarcely  made  a  dent  on  the  globe. 
Much  of  that  which  you  call  ChrLstianity  is  nothing  but  the 
result  of  political  conquest.  How  can  Christianity  conquer 
the  world  when  it  has  no  unity  in  itself  ?  " 

Celsus  himself,  too,  would  be  obliged  to  confess  humbly 
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to  the  presiding  genius  of  human  history  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  notliing  good  could  come  out  of 
Nazareth;  for  civil  and  intellectual  liberty  had  l)een  the 
final  outcome  of  the  ancient  communism.  In  the  light  of 
history  he  would  be  forced  to  abandon  his  position  that  God 
would  not  be  likely  to  send  down  his  spu-it  to  a  low-born 
Galilean  peasant.  He  would  be  impelled  perhaps  to  seek 
some  extant  copy  of  his  work,  that  he  might  add  to  it  a  footr 
note  that  the  saviour  of  the  American  Republic  was  a  man 
lx)m  in  a  log-cabin.  If  it  were  humiliating  to  find  that  not 
a  suigle  copy  of  his  own  work  existed,  that  it  was  only  to 
l)e  found  scattered  in  patches  thi'ough  the  work  of  an  oi> 
ponent,  he  would  still  have  this  consoling  reflectic^n :  "  The 
empire  has  gone ;  my  book  has  gone ;  but  my  thought  still 
lives,  and  was  never  more  living  than  it  is  to-day."  He 
might  point  to  scores  of  modem  works,  to  Socinus,  Ei-asmus, 
Priestley's  *"  Corruptions  of  Christianity,"  Channing's  "  Mond 
Argument  against  Calvinism,'"  to  the  works  of  the  P^nglish 
Deists,  to  Theodoi-e  Parker's  "  Discoui-ses,"  to  Bishop  Co- 
lenso,  to  Huxley  and  Darwin,  all  of  whom,  together  with 
an  endless  number  of  German  critics,  have  repeated  with  ex- 
cusable plagiarism  some  of  the  jwints  of  his  indictment 
against  popular  Christianity  and  its  conception  of  the  uni- 
vei'se. 

What  part  of  his  argument  might  Celsus  justly  claim  ius 
still  valid  to-day? 

1.  His  arraignment  of  the  deification  of  Jesus. 

2.  His  scientific  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body. 

3.  His  demonstration  on  scientific  grounds  of  the  unten- 
ability  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 

4.  His  exliibition  of  the  mythical  chanicter  of  the  Eden 
legends  on  wliich  Christian  theology  Ls  built. 

5.  His  argument  that  the  Hebrew  prophecies  were  not 
fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

6.  His  belief  that  mythology  was  a  compamtive  science, 
and  thiit  Jewish  and  Chiistian  mythology  must  be  tested  by 
the  same  laws  which  are  applied  to  the  mythology  of  other 
religioas. 

7.  His  claim  that  the  mimcles  of  Christianitv  must  l>e 
tried  by  the  tests  which  we  apply  to  all  similar  manifestations. 

8.  His  protest  agiunst  the  claims  of  Judaism  or  Chris- 
tianity to  exclusive  inspu-ation. 
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9.  His  claim  that  Jesus  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  special 
incarnation  of  God,  but  as  one  of  many  messengers  sent 
for  the  inspii*ation  and  guidance  of  mankind. 

10.  His  recognition  of  a  universal  basis  and  a  imiversal 
inspiration  for  all  religions. 

These  seem  to  us  but  modem  reaffirmations  of  the  thought 
of  Celsus. 

If  we  ask  what  is  still  valid  in  Origen's  refutation,  we 
shall  find  it  not  in  his  allegories,  not  in  his  philosophy,  not 
in  his  speculations,  not  in  his  tedious  exegesis,  but  in  his 
claim  that  the  moral  fruits  of  Christianity  are  the  best  vin- 
dication of  its  place  in  human  liistory.  The  divinity  of  any 
reUgion  is  best  shown  in  its  worth  to  humanity.  Not  through 
its  metaphysics,  but  through  its  ethics,  has  Christianity 
reached  the  heart  of  men. 

Here  they  stand,  the  living  thought  of  Celsus  and  the 
living  moral  faith  of  Origen  ;  and  the  revolution  that  is  going 
on  in  Christianity  to-day  is  simply  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  intellectual  and  scientific  rationalism  of  Celsus  with  the 
moral  faith  of  Origen, 
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The  origins  of  Direct  Legislation  are  veiled  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  On  the  one  side  they  reach  back  to  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  civic  assemblies  of  freemen  ;  on  the 
otlier  to  the  Teutonic  Landsgemeinden,  still  surviving  in 
the  mountain  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  revived  in  the 
New  England  town  meeting. 

But  in  its  modern  form  of  a  demand  for  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  in  communities  too  large  to  have  direct  legisla- 
tion by  to^vn  meeting,  it  is  a  growth  of  the  last  half  century. 
It  has  been  developed  and  fhinly  rooted  in  the  model  republic 
of  Europe,  Switzerland.  Half  a  century  ago  Switzerland 
was  not  a  nation,  but  a  loosely  federated  group  of  states, 
wrenched  by  a  bitter  civil  war,  rent  by  violent  religious 
prejudices,  torn  by  claas  feelings  and  luce  antipathies  ;  to-day 
it  is  a  nation  bound  together  by  self-government.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hammer  said  recently  of  his  country :  "  Never  has  our 
country  been  so  united.  Never  have  our  resources  been 
more  abundant  nor  its  militaiy  force  more  considerable  and 
better  organized." 

The  movement  in  Switzerland  for  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum,  while  it  had  its  roots  in  the  Landsgemeinden 
of  the  mountain  cantons,  in  the  Volksanfragen  or  popular 
consultations  established  in  Zurich  and  Berne  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
the  Swiss  Diet  up  to  1848  could  only  vote  ad  referendum^  — 
subject  to  ratification,  —  yet  did  not  fairly  show  itself  above 
ground  till  after  the  civU  war  of  the  Sonderbund  and  the 
adoption  of  the  first  national  constitution  in  1848.  That 
constitution  provided  for  its  own  ratification  by  the  people, 
and  ako  provided  that  the  cantonal  constitutions  should  be 
"according  to  republican  forms,  i-epresentative  or  demo- 
cratic," and  that  they  should  be  "  ratified  by  the  people  and 
may  be  amended  whenever  the  absolute  majority  of  all  the 
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citizens  demand  it."  The  tliiee  men  who  did  the  most  to 
eiystiillize  democratic  public  opinion  at  that,  time  were  the 
two  Frenchmen,  Louis  Blanc  and  Emile  Girardin,  and  the 
German,  Martin  Rittinghausen.  The  latter  for  years  w^rote 
and  published,  travelled  and  spoke,  particularly  in  (iermanic 
Switzerland.     His  writings  are  valuable  to-day. 

Various  of  the  cantons  went  on  changing  their  constitu- 
tions, ever  making  them  more  democratic ;  but  the  next  great 
registration  of  this  democmtic  movement  was  in  18G9,  when 
the  canton  of  Zuiich  adopted  a  new  constitution  by  which 
the  Grand  Council  of  that  State  ceased  to  possess  legislative 
powers.  They  could  frame  laws,  but  they  could  not  pass 
them.  This  is  the  obligatory  Referendum,  that  all  laws 
passed  by  the  law-making  body  shall  be  sent  to  the  vote  of 
the  people  for  acceptiince  or  rejection.  The  people  alone  are 
sovei-eign.  As  a  necessary  correlative  to  this,  the  Initiative 
wa*s  adopted.  This  is  the  power  of  a  group  of  votei-s  to  ef- 
fectively propose  laws  independently  of  the  law-making  body, 
which,  after  discussion  in  the  law-making  body  and  among 
the  people,  are  finally  voted  on  by  the  people. 

The  man  who  wius  the  most  uifluential  hi  the  dmfting  and 
adoption  of  this  constitution  was  Charles  Burkly  of  Zurich, 
who  has  served  his  countiy  in  many  capacities,  but  in  none 
more  signally  than  in  his  work  for  Direct  Legislation.  He  is 
living,  a  hale  and  hearty  man  of  seventy-three,  and  is  still 
actively  corresponding  and  writing  on  Dii'ect  Legislation, 
and  serving  in  his  city's  (xmnd  Council.  He  has  been  well 
called  the  Father  of  the  Referendum. 

Here  a  point  and  there  another,  the  other  cantons  and  the 
Fedeml  (jovemment  have  follow^ed  the  lead  of  Zurich  until 
now  Direct  Legislation  is  iml)edded  in  the  fedeml  constitu- 
tion and  in  all  of  the  cantonal  constitutions  save  that  of  re- 
actionary Freiburg.  In  the  French  cantons  duruig  this 
time,  Victor  t-onsiderant,  by  pen  and  voice,  was  a  great 
factor.  It  luis  l^een  extended  to  nimiicipal  government  with 
mcxst  happy  results,  and  every  year  sees  some  improvement  in 
the  methods  used,  or  strengthening  of  the  principle  in  statute 
or  constitution.  But,  above  all,  it  is  imbedded  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  no  public  man  dares  to  openly  even  sug- 
gest its  weakening. 

In  England  there  has  Ix^en  some  progress.  Prof.  A.  V. 
Dicey,  as  early  as  188G  or  1887,  wrote  in  favor  of  it  in 
the  Nation  published  in  New  York  and  later  in  the  London 
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Spectator,  the  Contemporary  Review,  the  National  Review,  and 
other  papers.  The  London  Spectator,  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
the  Weekly  THmes  and  Echo,  and  other  papers  have  cham- 
pioned it.  Lord  Salisbury  has  come  out  in  favor  of  a  varia- 
tion of  the  Referendum.  Mr.  Stracliey,  editor  of  the  Specta- 
tor, writes: 

*^'  Generally  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Home  Rulers  rejeet  the  Kefereii- 
diim  and  the  Unionists  theoretically  approve  thoujjli  they  have  not  as  yet 
nuide  it  a  part  of  their  platform.  More  and  more  interest  is  yearly  at^ 
traeted  to  the  subject.-' 

The  local  veto  bill  which  failed  in  the  last  Pjirliament  ai> 
plied  a  form  of  the  Referendum  to  the  liquor  question. 
Most  of  the  large  tirades  unions  have  used  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  for  yeare,  and  *'  they  find,"  writes  J.  Morrison 
Davidson,  an  active  worker  for  it,  "  the  results  in  every 
way  superior  to  that  obtained  by  representation."  Alexander 
M.  Thompson,  associate  editor  of  the  Clarion,  an  influential 
labor  paper,  has  ^VTitten  a  brilliant  pamphlet  on  it  and  is 
continually  working  for  it.  The  Fabian  Society  is  discussing 
it.  But  while  the  signs  point  toward  the  dawn,  Direct  Legis- 
lation cannot  be  said  to  have  yet  risen  above  the  horizon  as  a 
political  issue  in  England. 

The  situation  is  similar,  though  perhaps  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced, in  France,  despite  the  bad  name  wliich  Louis  Napo- 
leon gave  to  the  plebiscite  by  his  gross  abuse  of  reference  to 
the  people.  It  has  also  started  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 
an  issue,  and  in  Australia. 

But  next  to  Switzerland,  the  movement  lias  made  the  most 
[)rogress  in  the  Republic  of  the  New  World.  It  should.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  who  has  been  called  '*  the  second  author  of 
the  Constitution,"  has  truly  said : 

"That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish,  for  their  future 
jjovemment,  such  principles  as,  in  their  opinion,  siiall  most  conduce  to 
their  liappiuess,  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  American  fabric  has  been 
erected." 

Direct  Legislation  is  the  culmination  of  democracy  or  self- 
government,  and  "democracy,"  as  Charles  Borgeaud  has 
said,  "is  more  than  a  form  of  government;  it  is  a  state  of 
society  toward  which  all  contemporary  nations  are  tending 
by  a  seemingly  inevitable  law  of  evolution." 

The  literary  movement  began  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  and  two  or  three  years  before  there  was  any  educational 
propaganda  or  political  movement.  It  is  curious  how  the 
same  ideas  seem  to  strike  men  entirely  unknown  to   each 
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other.  They  come  spontaneously,  a  growth  of  the  time. 
This  is  seen  both  in  the  literary  and  political  movement  for 
Direct  Legislation.  In  1888,  Boyd  Winchester,  then  United 
States  Minister  at  the  Swiss  capital,  began  to  write  on  Swiss 
institutions,  and  it  culminated  in  his  book  published  in  1891. 
In  1889,  Prof.  Bernard  Moses  published  his  essay  on  "The 
Fedei-al  Government  of  Switzerland,"  and  Sir  F.  O.  Adams 
and  C.  D.  Cunningham  their  book,  which  was  followed  in 
1891  by  J.  M.  Vincent's  scholarly  "State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Switzerland,"  and  since  there  have  been  many 
others. 

In  1890,  W.  D.  McCrackan  sent  a  series  of  letters  on  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  to  the  Evening  Po%t  of  New  York 
City,  and  followed  it  with  articles  in  the  Arena,  Atlantic^ 
New  England  Magazine^  and  other  periodicals,  and  with  lec- 
tures given  in  many  places.  Mr.  McCrackan  is  a  prolific  and 
agreeable  writer  and  an  entertaining  speaker,  and  while  he 
has  not  entered  the  {propaganda  in  politics  where  alone  Direct 
Legislation  can  be  achieved,  he  has  given  scholarly  thought 
and  literary  energy  to  it  which  have  been  very  valuable  in 
the  formation  of  the  movement,  and  has  i*eached  a  class  of 
peoi^le  which  otherwise  might  not  be  numbered  among  the 
supporters  of  Direct  Legislation. 

J.  W.  Sullivan  began  to  collect  data  relative  to  direct 
Legislation  in  1883,  and  in  1888  went  to  Switzerland  to  study 
it  on  the  ground.  .  He  spent  four  months  there  interviewing 
men  and  getting  facts.  In  the  spring  of  1889  he  published 
a  series  of  letters  on  it  in  the  New  York  Times^  and  in  May, 
1889,  he  had  an  article  on  *'  The  Referendum  in  Switzerland  " 
in  the  Chautnuquan  Magazine,  This  was  followed  in  March, 
1892,  by  the  publication  of  his  book  "  Direct  Legislation,"  the 
third  edition  of  which,  completing  the  eighteenth  thousand, 
has  just  come  from  the  press  of  the  Coming  Nation,  Ample 
material  has  been  collected  to  make  a  book  three  times  the 
size,  which  would  have  reposed  serenely  in  libraries  and  been 
occasionally  i-eferred  to ;  but  the  author  deemed  it  best  for  the 
purposes  of  immediate  circulation  to  give  the  gist  of  the  sub- 
ject in  compact  form  at  a  cheap  price.  It  has  only  one 
hundred  ancl  twenty  pages,  and  was  published  first  at  twenty- 
five  cents  and  now  at  ten  cents.  With  its  compact,  clear 
statements  and  complete  review  of  the  field,  it  has  done  more 
in  this  country  to  crystallize  and  give  definiteness  of  aim  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  really  democratic  leaders  (not  leaders  of 
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the  Deinoei-atic  party)  than  any  other  one  thing.  It  made  con- 
veife,  and  they  spi-ead  its  circulation.  A  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  one  lump  in  Oregon,  three  hundred  went  to 
Montana,  live  hundi-ed  to  Kansas,  and  many  in  hundreds  to 
clulw  and  individuals.  Mr.  Wayland  of  the  Coming  Nation 
sold  a  thousand,  and  another  pei'son  paid  tor  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  two  thou- 
sand. "Fewbooks," 
says  the  Kev.  W. 
D.  P.  Bliss,  "have 
done  more  good  in 
this  century." 

Mr.  Sullivan  fol- 
lowed it  up  with 
lectures,  aiticles  in 
{)eriodicals,  and  in 
liis  editorial  work 
on  a  reform  news- 
paper. In  1894  he 
started  the  IHrect 
Legitlation  Jieeord, 
a  little  monthly 
wliich  he  defined 
as  "A  non-2»artisan 
advocate  of  pure 
democi'acy."  This 
he  issued  with  marked  ability  for  nearly  a  year,  when  the 
writer  took  it  up,  and  since  it  has  been  issued  quarterly,  with 
an  occasional  extra  number.  This  little  magazine,  ingatlier- 
ing  and  pi'eserving  proposed  laws  and  constitutional  amend- 
ments, in  recording  its  progress,  and  in  stating  arguments 
for  it,  has  given  the  movement  stability  and  strength.  It  is 
a  rei)ository  of  fact,  an  assistance  to  the  thoughtful  and 
scientitic,  rather  than  a  means  for  popular  propaganda. 

The  labor  organizations,  being  almost  of  necessity  con- 
ducted on  democratic  lines,  were  good  fields  for  educational 
work.  Uriah  Stevens,  the  wise  founder  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  at  its  start  proposed  a  thorough  and  carefully  wrouglit 
out  referendum  for  its  government.  Since  1882  the  genei'al 
executive  board  have  asked  opinions  from  the  local  assemblies, 
and  the  decision  to  enter  upon  independent  political  action 
was  made  by  vote  in  response  to  a  circular  of  the  General 
Master    Workman.     In    1891    Master   Workman   Powderly 
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recommended  tlmt  the  refereiidiini  be  adojited  in  political 
goveiiimeiit,  and  shortly  after  such  a  [jlaiik  \sas  inserted  in 
the  Kniglibj  of  Labor  pieambie. 

Many  of  tlie  ti-ades  unions  aie  hue<.<essfiilly  using  Diiect 
Legislation,  and  in  1891  ten  of  the  laigt^st  national  and  Inter- 
national unions  with  a  menibei-sliij)  ilien  close  on  to  two 
hundred  thouiiand  were  using  it ;  othere  have  adojited  it  since. 
From  1892  it  was  the  only  itolitical  demand  of  thu  American 
Federation  of  Labor  until  I81I4,  when  otlieis  were  added. 
But  it  has  been 
repeatedly  and 
empliaticaily  in- 
dorsed by  this 
large  and  powei- 
ful  tliough  thor- 
oughly demo- 
cratic oi^uiza- 
tion.  Samuel 
Gompers,  its 
president,  is  a 
firm  l»eliever  and 
a&sLsts  wherever 
he  can,  and  at 
times  his  assist- 
ance has  been 
very  valuable. 
He  only  needs  to 
be  notified  when 
and  where  to 
speak,  when  he 
comes,  if  possible. 
The  same  is  true 
of  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Fed- 
eration. 

But  this  stand  bahi-i^l  .iOMtKun. 

was  largely  influ- 
enced by  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
Typographical  Union  for  years  and  has  also  been  a  national 
lecturerof  the  American  Federation  of  LalK)r,  lie  has  aided 
in  the  political  work  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  and  else- 
where. One  of  his  best  contributions  to  the  movement  has 
been  the  popularization  of  the  name,  Direct  Legislation.    At 
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first  it  was  generally  known  as  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
which  have  an  alien  sound.  Direct  Legislation  is  more  coni- 
pi-ehensive,  including  tlie  town  meeting  as  well,  and  it 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  movement  better. 

The  Farmere"  Alliance  has  been  behind  the  otlier  large 
labor  organizations,  as  for  two  or  thi-ee  years  its  Supreme 
Council  only  passed  reso- 
lutions favoring  discus- 
sion of  Direct  Legislation, 
But  at  the  Washington 
meeting  last  winter  an 
emphatically  worded  de- 
mand for  it  was  inserted 
in  their  platfomi. 

(iutside  of  some  curi- 
ously interesting  but  not 
■  fully  known  experiments 
in  methods  of  legislation 
ill  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eight- 
eeiith  centuries,  there  has 
been  no  ])oIitical  move- 
ment in  this  country  for 
the  Initiative  and  Hefei^ 
endum  proper  until  18111 
and  1892,  Previous  to 
this,  ill  1882.  Benjamin  Umer  of  Elizaljeth,  X,  J.,  who  had 
been  defeated  in  an  election  by  bribeiy,  started  a  short-livetl 
paper  which  actively  advocated  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
It  was  thus  known  and  agitated  among  reformei-s  in  New 
Jei'sey  before  the  literary  movement,  whicli  did  not  l)egiii  till 
six  or  seven  yeaw  later.  But  the  seed  then  planted  evidently 
needed  the  fact.-*,  figures,  and  arguments  furnislicd  by  the 
articles  and  books  of  later  date  before  it  coiihl  giMininato. 
But  it  is  odd  that  the  starters  of  it  in  1892  did  ntit  know 
of  Sullivan's  book  which  hsid  just  eonie  ont. 

Early  in  18!t2  a  few  gentlemen  met  in  Newark.  N.  .1..  nnd 
organized  the  People's  Power  League.  'I'he  tluve  main 
movers  were  J.  W.  An-owsmith,  Geoi-gc  W-  Hopping,  and 
Henry  A.  Beckmeyer.  On  April  10,  18'12,  (iorgc  11. 
Stroliell  introduced  resolutions  calling  for  Direct  Legislation. 
at   the    Prohibition i.st   State    Convention    held  at    Trenton, 
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N.  J.  They  were  tabled,  but  were  the  first  Direct  Legislar 
tion  resolutions  in  any  political  convention  in  this  country 
outside  of  the  Direct  Legislation  plank  in  the  Socialist  Labor 
party  platfoim,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  adopted  in 
this  countr)%  as  it  was  taken  in  a  mass  with  many  other 
things  from  the  foreign  platform  where  it  was  put  mainly 
through  the  work  of  Charles  Burkly  of  Zurich.  The  Social- 
ist organizations  have  done  nothing  to  promote  Direct  Legis- 
lation in  America,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  have  deemed  it  in- 
advisable to  help  in  its  advancement  lest  attention  might 
be  diverted  from  the  movement  for  the  co-opei-ative  com- 
monwealth. Mr.  Strobell  has  since  done  some  valuable 
work,  particularly  hi  Christian  Endeavor  and  Prohibitionist 
cin^les. 

The  People's  Power  League  was  turned  into  the  Peoi}le's 
Union,  which  drafted  a  law  and  constitutional  amendment  and 
circulated  many  ti-acts  and  pamphlets.  In  January,  1893, 
this  was  merged  into  the  Diiect  Legislation  League  of  New 
Jereey. 

Though  a  number  of  earnest  men  had  come  in,  yet  the 
main  moving  si)irit  was  J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  a  far-sighted 
manager,  a  deliberate  and  forceful  speaker,  and  an  able 
pamphleteer.  lie  was  i)resident  of  the  People's  Union,  and 
could  have  had  the  same  office  in  the  League  which  followed 
it  if  he  had  not  thought  it  wiser  to  put  other  men  fonvard. 
His  voice  has  often  been  heard  in  legislative  halls  and  on  the 
stump,  and  his  pen  is  familiar  to  readei-s  of  reform  ])apei's. 
His  latest  pamphlet,  '*  The  Social  Democracy  Progmmme," 
published  last  fall,  is  a  particularly  valuable  plea  for  a  union 
on  and  an  argument  for  Direct  Legislation.  He  is  the  lii-st 
Vice-President  of  the  League  and  actively  at  work. 

In  July,  1893,  a  permanent  organization  was  foi-med  for 
the  League,  with  William  A.  Cotter  as  president.  Mr.  Cotter 
bi*ought  to  this  work  the  trained  knowledge  of  an  experienced 
lawyer,  and  his  services  in  drafting  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  New  Jersey,  which  has  since  l:)een  copied 
in  many  other  States,  and  later  in  addresses  and  honest  legis- 
lative lobbying,  have  l^een  invaluable. 

The  legislative  work  began  in  the  winter  of  1894,  when 
the  amendment  was  introduced  by  Hon.  Thoma^s  McEwan, 
Jr.,  a  Republican  elected  from  a  Democratic  district  and  of  so 
high  a  character  that  he  was  made  the  leader  of  his  party  on 
election  without  any   previous  legislative    experience.      He 
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was  ably  seconded  by  Hon.  William  Harrigan,  the  Democratic 
leader.  Special  hearings  were  given,  but  when  it  came  to  a 
vote  the  measure  was  defeated  by  Republicans,  all  but  one  of 
the  Democrats  voting  for  it.  The  bosses  in  power  had  seen 
that  it  would  overthrow  them.  But  it  had  a  close  vote» 
twenty-eight  to  thii-ty-one.  It  was  the  cheapest  propaganda 
yet  devised,  as  the  hearings  and  si)eeches  were  reported  all 
over  the  State. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  the  League  organized  and  held  a 
valuable  and  widely  noticed  convention  at  Asbury  Park. 
An  amendment  was  introduced  in  1895,  but  not  allowed  to 
come  out  of  committee.  But  the  agitation  was  not  even 
barren  of  laws,  as  the  Referendum  was  attached  to  several 
important  bills.  The  new  parks  of  Essex  County  (appro- 
priation of  $2,500,000),  the  inci-ease  of  the  pay  of  the  firemen 
and  policemen  of  Newark,  all  came  about  through  a  vote  by 
the  people  obtained  by  a  Direct  Legislation  member,  Hon. 
George  L.  Smith. 

Mr.  McEwan  has  been  promoted  by  the  people  from  the 
State  Legislature  to  Congress,  still  being  elected  as  a  Repub- 
lican from  a  Democratic  district,  and  he  has  introduced  in 
the  House  a  resolution  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the 
application  of  Direct  Legislation  to  the  federal  government. 
But  such  a  mild  thing  as  a  committee  of  inquliy  has  not  been 
granted  by  the  autocrat  whose  permission  is  necessary  even  for 
recognition  to  speak.  Mr.  McEwan  is  ably  filling  the  very 
difficult  position  of  an  honest  man  who  thinks  in  politics^ 
and  in  one  of  the  old  parties. 

Out  of  the  many  othei-s  in  the  New  Jersey  work,  only  one 
more  can  be  mentioned.  Joseph  R.  Buchanan  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  held  the  floor  for  two  hours  in  the  platform  committee 
at  the  Omaha  convention  in  1892,  pleading  for  the  insertion 
of  Direct  Legislation  in  the  People's  Party  platform.  He 
finally  secured  a  resolution  favoring  it. 

But  New  Jersey  is  not  the  only  State  that  has  moved.  In 
1894,  Edgar  L.  Ryder  pushed  through  the  Assembly  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  bill  giving  Direct  Legislation  to  cities,  but  it 
did  not  go  through  the  Senate.  A  constitutional  provision, 
very  elabomtely  drawn,  was  urged  at  a  special  hearing  on  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1894,  by  Samuel  Gompers,  J. 
W.  Sullivan,  Clarence  Ladd-Davis,  Henry  White,  and  others. 
In  1895,  through  the  energy  of  Miss  Florence  Fairview,  a 
constitutional  amendment  went  through  the  Senate  and  had 
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enough  members  pledged  to  vote  for  it  in  tlie  Assemlilj-,  but 
was   held   up   by   Speaker   Fisli    on    the    last   day   of    the 


In  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Kii^liaid  W,  Irwin,  bat-ked  by  the 
labor  organizations  of   Boston  and    Haverhill    with    Harry 
Lloyd  and  Fiank  K.  F"oster  at  their  head,  seiui-ed  the  passnge 
of  the  city  bill  in  the  lower     „. 
house   by   a   vote  of   one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three, 
but   it   did   not   pass   the 
Senate.     In  1895  the  same 
bill   did    not   get   out   of 
committee,  although  every 
political  party —  there  were 
live  organizations- — in  the 
State   had    for   two   yeam 
had   a   demand   for    the 
Referendum  in  their  plat- 
fonns.     But    Mr.    Irwin, 
who  has   now  gone  fi-om 
the  House  into  the  Senati'. 
is  still  urging  it  and  doing 
mf^nificent  work. 

Meanwhile  a  group  of 
men  acting  independently 
had  started  Initiative  and 
Referendum    Leagnes    in 

1894,  in  South  Dakota  and  Kansas,  and  tlicy  were  followed 
in  189.5  by  Direct  Legislation  Leagues  in  Michigiin.  Nebraska. 
and  Colorado,  and  constitutional  amendments  Imd  Wen  intro- 
duced in  these  States,  in  Kansas  and  Coloniflo  [lassing  one 
house.  John  R.  Morrisey  of  the  Detroit  Tvpogni]iliical  Ininn 
was  the  first  voice  ciying  almast  alone  in  ^Jifbifian ;  hut  itiere 
is  an  efficient  league  there  now.  Hon.  ■).  Warner  Mills  of 
Denver  ably  drafted  the  Colorado  amendment,  whiih  bus 
some  novel  and  effective  features.  The  entire  reform  press  in 
that  State,  led  by  the  Denver  News,  adviwates  Diiect  Legis- 
lation. 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  introdiueil  in  AVasliing- 
ton  by  the  Hon.  L.  E.  Rader.  and  received  strong  snpport. 
And  last  fall,  by  a  voluntary  an-angcment.  the  town  of 
Buckley,  Wasli.,  put  the  Initiative  and  lUferenduni  into 
actual  use. 
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In  Orey'-n,  W.  >.  U'Rrrr:  hius  !t?t-r.  the  mainapriiig  of 
the  m« 'Vr-uir-nr.  xrA  :::  rl.r-  ^-ir.:cr  't  I'^'.'o  wiu?  tfm{ili»yed  as 
the  Lr'j>Li:;vr^  .icr^:!:  ■  c  ;ill  die  ..ji^T  •jrjaR:za:ii;»n>  in  the 
Srare  :«•  w.-rk  a:  :I>'.:i:  lmI  r-T  Dirti:t  Lr'Z>iati«^u.  He  came 
wit  I.  in  ••lir  \  re  :•:  rLc  H  '>e  ir.-:  d  tirr  :::  :hi-  Senate  nf  eet- 
lir.j:  vvi.a:  :.e  'vi:  --i.      Ht  ':\"r  Cr  >-i«-..:lv : 

••  \V  ►-  .ir^-  •::  ■■      :  •  :■ ' *.  •  !  .     \     s"  ■'  "^t-  r^u  -v^T  r»uiii»-  *»u*h  iriv:il 

-irrSi^-i  ■*-:•"•-.      I'v       .-::•'-  i:-:  "-v      iii  'irl:-  ij:       •  r  ■  r.»-  111:1:1  in  :i  tli«ni- 
-ir.'i  :■:  nv»-i:    '  x  -»-'v  v*::!-  [  .  -  a:.-.-    i  :i:  l\ r- :'-••»- '.iLiin  :ii»-:ir-".     Ti«-«Liv  I 

M:.  I  "Ii«;:.  >  .1::   •  :.-.    :-■■    ::■".  i:>.:  i"  Lr  •a-  ik-rr. 

A  .  :::i-^>  :-v  i -;  ::>  :  :  :!  t  *  'v-c  --  :i:'-vrnir::t  is  tt"»r  the 
\.  l:!.:.i:v  I:  i:  .'V.-.r  i:.  :  K-:->.:  ■: ::::.  i.  .n.-li'Litcs  :.«r  leirU- 
l.L::\r-  .  ---  ^-^  .::>■    :.  :    •     "v.i.jl'."':    :ill    :Ltv  l.ave    >:u:!ir«.i    a 

IriljTr  1L.1:  :Ley  wili  j  ;LNfii 
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on   it,  and  in    1894  published    his  boob,  "Suggestions  on 

Government,"  which  is  almost  an  ideal  argument.     And  the 

city  of  Alameda  has  actually  put  an  advisory  Initiative  and 

Referendum  into  operation,  the  i^esult  of  the  first  vote  at  the 

polls  being  to  advise    tlie   city 

library  at  a  ccet  of  *25,000. 

The   reform  press  on   the 

coa^t    is     unanimoiuily   in 

favor  of  it,  and  several  of 

the  papera  havegott«n  nut 

special  Direct   Legislation 

editions   which    have    hsid 

hirge  circulations. 

Si^ace  forbids  but  one 
moi-e  notice,  and  that  one 
i!«  of  the  Hist  bill  actually 
drawn  and  introduced.  It 
was  done  in  1891  by  S.C. 
Whitwara  at  Guthrie.  Okla- 
homa, and  was  a  creative 
act  of  his  own.  It  did  not 
pass,  but  he  has  been  fight- 
ing for  it  since  with  evei- 
increaaing  cliaiice.s  of  suc- 
cess. All  causes  have 
their  pioneer  hei-oes,  and 
quite    unconsciously  Mr.  Whitwam    writes : 

■'  [  :iin  tiilkiiij;  Herei'eiiduiii  pvfry  ni^ht  in  tlif  week  rli<^  ymr  ;in>unil. 
Oiii'  coitDtry  ix  iic)or,  luid  (liiriti<i:  the  fitiiiiiier  1  luivp  i.-:iiii|)(>d  <iii  i)ii>  <>|)eii 
pniirie  williinit  Hlielter,  iimny  iiIkIiIx.  I  fiirry  a  liiilf  uf  il  flfty-|iinnul  Hiiur 
HHok  lllleil  with  liiscultt,  sliin^  uver  my  iilioiililer,  mid  my  iioiiv  niid  [  sliiire 
them  i  iitid  the  next  leKiflature  wiU  |miw  tiiy  lilll  or  a  Iictt6r. ' 

Several  serai-secret  but  political  societies  Iiave  started  with 
Direct  LegLslatiiin  as  their  basis.  One  of  these,  the  Peeis  of 
Kosraos,  was  Iwgun  in  Pennsylvania  a  quarter  of  a  century 
^o,  and  in  their  declanition,  revised  in  1889,  there  is  a  very 
clear  demand  for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  Another, 
the  Ancient  Oi-der  of  Loyal  Americans,  started  in  Michigan 
in  1893,  has  liranches  in  many  States,  and  is  |tarticularly 
strong  in  its  birthplace  and  in  Oklahoma;  and  a  thinl.  the 
F.  P.  S.  F,,  has  quickly  spread  over  Washington  and  into 
Oregon. 

There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  wily  political 
managers  of  the  ohl  parties,  with  the  editoi-s  of  tlie  old-party 
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papers,  are  willing  to  steal  the  i-efoniiei-s'  tliunder  with  regard 
to  Direct  Legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  reference  of 
bills  Iiy  legislative  bodies  is  Incoming  more  and  more 
frequent.  Notable  reeeiit  instaiices  have  been  the  mpid  transit 
and  city  consolidation  bills  in  New  York  ami  the  civil  service 
and  the  Torrens  Title  Registry  System  in  Ohicf^o. 

Agiiin.  the  wuiil  ••  Refei-enduni  "  is  constantly  in  the  daily 
papei-s.  so  tliat  the  I'cader  must  be  far  l)ehind  the  times  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  term. 

The  eoiii-se  of  the  New  York  *S'm«  has  been  significant. 
Their  leiuling  book  reviewei-,  surveying  the  movement  as  a 

^^  _^ ^    philosopher,     gave     Mr.   Sul- 

^KB~  livan's    "  Direct   Legislation  " 

^^^     ^^^k^  such  a  notice  as  is  accorded 

^^T       J^^^^»  **"^-^'  '■''  '^ooks  of  unusual  ini- 

^^        ^^b  «« I  portance — one   of    four    col- 

^^^^        |i  umns.     The   funny   editor   of 

^^B^  *  the  SuH.  however,  saw  some- 

I  ^^^ft  thing  to  ridicule  when  the  New 

Jei-sey  movement  started.  But 
to-dav  the  Siiti's  news  column 
headings  contain  the  word 
"  Keferendum  "  on  every  oc- 
casion possible.  The  paper 
has  accepted  the  Referendum  as 
in  opei-ation  nowas  democratic, 
Auieiican,  and  practicable. 

Many  other  reform  move- 
ments are  merging  into  this 
Direct  Legislation  movement.  While  the  silver  men,  the  fiat 
money  man,  the  sound  money  man,  the  civil  service  refoimer. 
the  civic  reformer,  tlie  socialist,  the  pi-ohibitionist,  the  single 
taxer,  etc..  may  each  think  his  own  special  reform  the  most  im- 
portant and  needed,  tliey  are  all  liegiiniing  t«  see  that  they 
cannot  even  get  a  hearing  without  Direct  Legislation.  So 
that  it  is  the  tii-st  thing  to  get,  —  not  necessarily  the  most  im- 
portant, but  the  fii-st.  It  is  thus  proving  a  real  bond  of 
union  between  heretofore  warring  econimiic  beliefs. 

In  every  refonn  piatfonn  constructed  nowatlays,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Direct  Legislation  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most planks,  if  not  the  foremost. 

There  is  already  out  a  call  for  a  national  Direct  Legislation 
Conference,  which  has  been  numeroiisly  signed  by  men  of 
thought  and  action.     Here  it  is : 
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We,  the  undersigned,  unite  to  mil  a  Direet  Le«:islation  National  Con- 
ference to  be  opened  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  morning  of  July  21,  1896. 

This  Conference  is  called  to  stvure : 

First,  In  all  future  platforms,  nninicipal  and  local,  as  well  as  State 
and  national,  the  stronjrest  j)ossi!)le  Direi't  I-.e»d5?lation  declaraticm. 

Second,    The  widest  possible  disi-ussion  of  Direct  Lej^isbition. 

Third.  A  union  ot  reform  forces,  loi-al  or  national,  for  the  same 
candidates,  but  without  necessarily  giving  up  their  separate  organizations 
or  distinctive  issues  and  platforms,  providing  each  organization  thus 
uniting  places  at  the  head  of  its  platform  the  following  to  be  followed  by 
its  other  demands : 

••^  We  demand  Dinvt  Legislation  through  the  Initiative  and  the  Heferen- 
dum  in  local.  State,  and  national  govermnent.  We  advocate  the  follow- 
ing, but  are  willing  to  submit  these  or  any  other  questions  advix-ated  by 
a  reasonable  minority  to  a  vote  of  the  people  interested,  and  to  abide  by 
their  decision  until  the  people  themselves  reverse  it."* 

Perhaps  tliis  suniniei'  may  register  another  great  advance. 
Such  a  union  would  be.  It  is  worth  working  for.  Possibly 
it  may  be  i)Ostponed.     History  alone  can  tell. 

This  rapid  and  necessarily  incomplete  survey  of  the  field 
shows  at  least  one  thing.  This  movement  is  not  the  work  of 
one  man  or  of  one  group  of  men.  Its  genesis  is  that  of  a  true 
democratic  movement  arising  spontaneously  in  many  part«  of 
the  country.  It  is  caused  by  conditions  which  have  been 
growing  progressively  woi-se  for  the  last  quarter  centuiy. 
These  conditions  are  economic,  but  aie  caused  by  the 
irresponsibility,  corruption,  and  iml)ecility  of  legislative 
action.  This  is  being  more  and  more  widely  and  deeply 
recognized.  The  movement  htis  men  who  voice  it,  but  not  a 
man  or  men  who  make  it.  If  it  had  it  might  stop  with  their 
defeat  or  discouragement.  But  its  present  leaders  might  be 
swept  out  of  existence  to  morrow,  when  the  movement  would 
be  delayed  but  not  stopped,  —  perhaps  in  the  long  run  not 
delayed  much. 

Its  growth  has  been  so  nipid  that  some  of  us  fear  it  may  not 
be  solid.  But  such  forget  that  while  the  outward  movement 
has  only  recently  spread  over  all  the  country  saving  some  of 
the  old  southern  slave  States,  —  and  theie  are  signs  of  an 
awakening  even  in  them,  —  yet  the  inner  desire  for  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  themselves  is  coexistent  with  the  found- 
ing of  our  social  system,  and  has  grown  with  its  growth,  and 
the  disgust  with  the  legislative  action  and  inaction  has  been 
becoming  more  intense  during  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"  Hist<)rv,"  says  Prof.  Herion,  ^*  is  the  progressive  dis- 
closure of  the  sel  f-go  vein  men  t  of  man  as  the  providential 
design."  And  a  not  far-distant  time  will  see  the  inevitable 
accomplishment  of  this  Direct  Legislation  movement. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  NOONDAY  SUN. -MEXICO 
IN  MID-WINTER. 

BY  WALTEK   CLAllK,  LI,.  D.,   OV  SUPREME   BENCH   OF   NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Ill  Mexico,  exactly'  as  in  tliLs  country,  the  inonej'  in  circu- 
latiun  is  pipei-  and  silver,  and  in  botli  countries)  in  tibuut  the 
same  inoiMHtions.  lu 
neither  is  a  gold  dol- 
lar often  seen  by  the 
masses  or  used  in  the 
ordinary  traiifiaetiiins 
of  life.  The  sole  dif- 
ference between  the 
currency  of  tlie  two 
countries  i;^  that  in 
Mexico  gold  and  sil- 
ver remain  still,  as 
fomierly,  tlie  money 
of  redemption,  and 
hence  prices  of  all 
things  remain  as  for- 
merly, while  in  tlie 
United  States,  half 
the  money  of  redenq)- 
tiou  having  been 
struck  down,  the  val- 
ue of  the  dollar  htis 
doubled,  with  the 
net-essiiiy  pfFect  that 
fixed  chai'ges,  like 
debts,  i)ul)lic  and  pri- 
vate, and  interest 
tliereon.  taxes,  sala- 
ries, railriiad  passen- 
ger niul  fivijjlit  rates, 
etc.,  though  nominally 
the  same,  have  in  ef 
feet  doubled,  wlule 
iliose    things    which 
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have  to  Imy  (liillai-».  sin  iJindiuc,  IjiImh-.  t'tc.  have  dccifaspd. 
I'iimIiic)'  is  liiilf  itK  I'liiiiicv  in-icfK,  wliili'  lalwir  liiis  liail  iiecit 
f(ir  all  its  ()i'g!iiii/.ati(nis  iiiiil  cfi'oilM  tn  ])ivveiit  falling  ijiiite  so 
farwlioii.  ill  finU  iiwing  to  natiinil  (lfvol('|iiiiciit.  hilmr  iti  tliis 
(■(Jiiiilrv  sliiiiiid  liavf  ailvaiict-il.  as  it  is  dtiiiig  to  soiiic  extent 
in  Mexieo.  (In  li..tli  sides  of  tlie  Ifin  (ii-sinde.]ia].er  and  silver 
aiv  intnnsieally  cif  tlie  same  valne,  aii<l  till  we  denionetized 
silver,  wei-e  exelianjfed  iK'tween  llie  two  cinnitiies  at  |iar,  Tliat 
one  of  our  iiaper  or  silver  doIIaiM  is  nnw  exeliaiiffwilile  I'nr  two 
of  tlieii-s.  U  line  to  tlie  fai-t  that  mir  money  of  red.'nipiion  is 
only  lialf  the  volnnie  it  was  when  the  enrivncy  of  tiit;  two 
eoinitiies  —  paper  anil  silver- — wa-s  at  par,  out-  ivdi-niptiim 
money  U'ing  now  praeticiilly  gold  oidy,  instead  uf  gold  and  sil- 
verasat  that  time.   To  undotliesiirieptitimisactiif  1S7S  would 
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1)6  to  place  tliis  couiitiy,  sis  to  prices,  where  it  stood  before 
that  act,  We  have  an  ohject  lesson  of  that  unmistakable  im- 
\)in-t  ill  tlie  fact  that  in  Mexico,  wliei«  the  stiinilai'd  of  re- 
<leni|)ti(ni  hati  remained  gold  and  silver,  cotton  brings  sixteen 
t^)  eighteen  cental,  and  wheat  and  corn  #1 .25,  and  fixed  charges 
like  debtt«,  taxes,  and  railroail  rates  have  not  gone  up.  Gold 
does  not  circulate  there  in  the  oniinar}'  tnuisuctions  of  life, 
nor  does  it  do  so  liere.  Tliat  it  in  tlie  standaitl  of  value  and 
not  the  metiU  that  causes  the  appreciation  of  our  dollar,  is 
pniven  by  the  fact  tliat  our  silver  dollar  is  worth  as  much 
there  lus  onr  gold  dolhir. 

The  magnificent  climate  of  Mexico  should  attract  thou- 
sands of  i>eople  to  sjiend  the  winter  thei-e,  as  it  is  superior, 
immeasurably,  to  the  south  of  France  and  the  Hivicra.  If 
the  Mexican  railroad  companies  would  copy  tlic  example  of 
the  English  railways  and  erect  and  run  their  own  hotels  at 
each  importint  city,  travel  would  increase  tenfold.     It  is  a 
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great  inducement  to  travellers,  eapeeiaily  in  a  fiii'eign  mim- 
trj-,  to  be  able  to  get  off  tlie  tmiii  diitetly  iiit"  a  lii-st-class 
hotel. owned  and  managed  by  tlie  raili-oiid.  without  liavliifi  to 
in<]uire  for  a  good  hotel  or  to  Iwitber  with  ii  hack,  'l"liese 
hoteb*  liave  proven  a  fine  investment  for  Knglisli  railways, 
an  they  would  for  those  in  Mexico. 

Artesian  welLs  are  not  infrecjuent  in  Mexico,  and  fnniish 
excellent  water.  In  some  ]ilaoes  a(]uedui'ts  are  still  used, 
notably  at  QuereUiro,  where  there  is  an  a^iuediirt  five  miles 
long  ])as.sing  thmugh  the  valley  on  tall  airhes,  many  of  them 
one  liumb^d  feet  high,  resembling  those  in  the  C'lvnipagna 
around  Home. 

While    "the   reform"    in    Mexico,   wliicJi   overthrew  the 
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power  of  the  Catliolio  Cliureh  and  confiscated  its  entire 
property,  was  not  I'eligioiis,  but  eciinomic  and  democmtic, 
there  Wiis  a  necessity  tliat  it«  leadens  sliould  liave  an  associa- 
tion into  which  no  devout  Catholic  could  enter, — into  whicli 
the  church  itself  forbids  them  to  enter,  —  hence  it  is  said  to 
be  a  fact  tliat,  ahnost  withont  exception,  every  liolder  of  an 
office  of  any  importance  in  the  whole  coinitrj'  is  a  FiBeiuason. 
Hull  lights  have  too  often  been  described  to  enter  into  de- 
tails liere.  They  have  been  occasionally  suppressed,  first  in 
one  place  and  then  unuther,  to  be  aftei-ward  ]»enuitted  again 
and  again.  Hut  thcie  is  a  public  Hentinient  gradually  gi-ow- 
uig  u]>  against  the  custom ;  and  while  ladies  of  tlie  better 
chusses  stilJ  attend,  I  was  told  that  tliere  was  a  marked 
diminution   in    iheir  numliers. 

The  l>idl  rings  ai'e 
built  like  tlie  old 
Kiimau  amphithea- 
tres, n)und  lis  a  ciitle, 
with  Keats  rising  nink 
after  rank.  An  in 
ancient  Itome,  seats 
on  the  sliady  aide 
bring  far  more  than 
on  the  sunny  side, 
and  ill  the  latter  seats, 
of  course,  ai«  to  be 
foimd  the  populace. 
The  bull  has  no 
chance  fixmi  tlie  \>c- 
ginning,  and  the  mat- 
adores  and  picadores 
run  small  danger. 
'!"he  horses  are  al- 
ways wretched  l>easts, 
and  are  ridden  with 
their  eyes  bandaged, 
and  are  pui'iiosely 
A  MVMi  AN  cK.s-uNT  ■iiui.,  tuHicd  SO   tluit   they 

niLiy  receive  tlie  sliiiqi 
horns  of  the  bull.  Tlie  men  take  i-are  to  keep  their  ()wa 
eyes  open,  and  are  very  rarely  liui't.  They  carry  a  red  flag 
to  infuriate  the  bull  to  charge,  and  as  he  always  shuts  his 
eyes  to  do  so,  they  nimbly  step  aside,  and  he  strikes  only  the 
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flag.  It  is  said  that  these  men  will  not  dare  to  tackle  a  cow, 
for,  feminine  like,  she  always  keeps  her  eyes  open.  Six  bulls 
killed  complete  the  entertainment.  Mast  people  who  go  from 
this  country  to  Mexico  probably  attend  one  bull  light,  and  one 
is  enough.  I  witnessed  the  exhibition  at  tlie  Bucarelli  ring 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  near  tlie  Belen  Gate.  One  of  the 
novelties  to  be  seen  is  the  horse  racing  at  night  by  electric 
light  at  the  Indianilla  race  track  near  the  city.  At  some  of 
the  theatres  they  have  a  plan  of  charging  a  real  (twelve  and 
one-half  cents)  for  each  act,  and  as  there  are  usually  five  and 
the  burlesque  afteipiece,  one  who  cares  to  see  it  all  pays 
seventy-five  cents.  ThiLS  one  who  does  not  like  the  play, 
paj's  for  the  acts  he  sees  and  quits,  and  those  coming  in 
late  only  pay  for  as  many  acts  as  they  attend.  Where  the  seat 
is  more  tfian  seventy-five  cents,  it  is  at  the  same  rate  of  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  charge  for  each  act.  While  this  custom 
is  a  convenience  to  the  audience,  it  is  said  that  it  pays  the 
management  also,  as  many  go  who  would  not  Ixj  willing  to 
pay  for  a  whole  evening  without  knowing  that  they  would 
be  pleased. 

The  hearses  are  run  on  the  street-car  ti-ack,  and  not  in- 
frequently are  followed  by  a  long  line  of  street-cars  for  the 
friends  and  relatives.  Necessarily,  however,  they  make  as 
good  time  going  out  to  a  cemetery  fis  in  returning.  Our 
habit  of  going  out  slowly  and  returning  rapidly  is,  of  coui-se, 
simply  our  custom  —  that  is  all. 

While  Mexico  preceded  us  forty  odd  j-ears  m  placing  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  its  Constitution,  and  has  also  antici- 
pated us  by  incorporating  provisions  for  the  election  of  the 
Federal  Senators  and  Supreme  Court  judges  by  the  people, 
it  has  only  recently  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment,  wliieh 
is  to  go  into  effect  July  1,  abolishing  the  alcahala.,  or  t4iriff 
between  the  several  States.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made 
in  this  direction,  but  imsuccessfully  till  now,  when  the  in- 
creased railway  traffic  has  made  it  a  necessity.  Of  coui-se  the 
cars  have  never  stopped  to  pay  duties  at  State  lines,  but  the 
interstate  tariff  dues  were  added  to  the  freight.  Another 
bad  feature  in  the  Mexican  economic  system  is  that  land  pays 
a  very  light  tax,  in  some  States  perhaps  none,  and  in  all  very 
much  less  than  its  fair  share.  As  a  rule  unimproved  land 
pays  no  tax  whatever,  with  the  result  that  land  in  Mexico 
is  held  in  large  tracts,  the  number  of  landowners  in  the  re- 
public being  only  some  thirty-five  thousand.     As  a  class  they 
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have  been  powerful  enough  to  prevent  any  change  so  far,  but 
the  prosperity  of  the  countiy  demands  it,  and  when  a  fair 
share  of  taxation  is  put  upon  the  land,  and  especially  when 
the  taxation  upon  unimproved  realty  is  made  heavy  enough, 
the  haciendas  will  j>erforce  be  divided  up,  the  ownei^hip  of 
the  soil  will  pass,  as  it  did  in  France  after  the  great  Kevolu- 
tion,  into  the  hancLs  of  tlie  people,  and  Mexico  will  add  tlie 
cai>-stone  to  the  wise  measures  which  are  building  up  the 
coiuitry.  At  present  few  of  the  owneis  of  the  great  haciendas 
reside  upon  them,  and  the  revenues  of  these  estates  are  spent 
in  the  large  cities  or  abroad,  to  the  detriment  of  the  coimtry 
ilistricts. 

U'lie  law  against  cari-jing  concealed  weapons  is  not  a  dead 
letter  there  as  it  is  in  parts  of  tlie  United  States,  but  is  strictly 
enforced  ;  hence  a  traveller  in  Mexico  at  fii'st  is  astonished  at 
the  number  of  pistols  carried  buckled  around  the  waLst.  The 
reason  is,  the  wearcre  dare  not  carry  them  in  any  other  way. 
As  a  rule  at  the  hotels  the  chamber-maids  are  men.  llie 
Ijedsteads  are  generally  of  iron,  and  the  bowls  and  pitchers 
are  veiy  light,  being  sheet-iron  enamelled,  or  something  of 
tlie  kind,  and  imported  from  Gemiany.  In  each  hotel  a  large 
blacklx)aid  is  fastened  m  the  wall  of  the  clerk's  office  giving 
the  number  of  each  room,  after  which  is  always  written  in 
chalk  tli&  name  of  its  temi)orary  occupant,  and  a  glance  at 
tills  board  saves  inquiiy  of  the  clerk.  The  old  prejudice  that 
13  is  an  unlucky  number  still  lingei-s  in  Mexico,  its  is  shown 
by  these  blackboards,  on  which  '"No.  13  "  never  appears,  but 
the  space  between  12  and  14  is  usually  filled  by  "X"  or 
'-  50  "  or  *^  100."  Of  coui-se  a  traveller  can  follow  his  own 
wishes  as  to  his  meals,  for  the  hotels  are  all  kept  on  what  is 
known  in  this  countiy  as  the  "  European  plan ; "  but  if  he 
conforms  to  the  Mexican  custom  he  will  find  it  to  be  tlie 
same  as  in  P^'rance  or  Italy ;  i.  e.,  the  first  meal,  almuerzo^ 
generally  consists  only  of  coffee  and  a  little  bread.  Be- 
tween twelve  and  two  is  a  scmiewhat  heavier  meal  —  comida; 
and  about  six  is  the  meal  of  the  day  —  la  cena.  Butter 
is  rare,  and  wlien  made  in  the  country  Ls  very  })oor.  I 
met  some  Americans  who,  with  the  quick  wit  of  our  coun- 
try-men, have  seen  the  opening  and  have  gone  do%\Ti  there 
to  engage  in  the  dairy  business.  From  twelve  to  two  the 
stores  and  places  of  bushiess,  as  a  rule,  even  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  are  shut  up  and  a  j)lacard,  "  Cerrado'^  (i,  e.^ 
closed),  is  hung  on  the  door.     The  places  of  business  are  far 
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more  generally  closed  up  on  Sundays  than  in  most  European 
countries,  outside  of  the  BiitLsh  Isles,  and  indeed  on  Sunday 
afternoons  the  closing  Is  almost  univei'sal. 

On  the  high  i)lateau  on  which  the  city  of  Mexico  stands 
meat  will  diy  up,  but  it  will  not  spoil  or  mould.  Droughts 
are  a  great  loss  to  some  sections,  for  places  can  be  found 
where  scarcely  any  rain  has  fallen  for  three  or  foui*  yeai-s  past. 
The  best  remedy  for  tins,  of  coui'se.  Is  to  reforest  the  land ;  for 
in  ancient  times  it  is  said  to  have  been  well  wooded,  but  now, 
except  in  the  mountains,  the  great  central  plateau  is  almost 
as  devoid  of  trees  as  the  countiy  from  Omaha  to  Cheyenne,  or 
the  Llano  Estacado  of  Texas.  The  tierra  templada  has  plenti- 
ful showers,  and  it  Ls  there  that  the  coffee  trees  grow.  They 
require  a  warmer  climate  than  the  great  central  plateau,  and 
plenty  of  rain,  but  have  to  be  sheltered  from  the  sun,  which  is 
done  by  planting  other  and  larger  trees  or  bananas  among 
them.  The  Mexican  coffee  is  very  superior,  and  indeed  by 
competent  judges  is  said  to  equal  the  best  Mocha.  In  Mex- 
ico all  the  trees  are,  properly  speaking,  evergreens. 

Oranges  are  equal  to  the  best  Floiida,  and  in  good  seasons 
they  sell  at  the  haciendas  six  for  a  cent,  American  money. 
There  are  American  firms  doA\ai  there,  notably  on  the  line  to 
Guadalajara,  who  buy  up  the  produce  of  entire  haciendas. 
They  then  carefully  box  the  fruit,  wrapping  each  orange 
separately  in  tissue  paper,  and  ship  by  carload  or  trainload 
to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  etc.,  and  manage  to  get 
very  low  through  rates.  At  nearly  every  street  corner  is  a 
vender  who  sells  sugar-cane  at  a  centavo  (Mexican  cent) 
for  each  cane,  and  they  alwaj's  do  a  thriving  business  with 
passers-by,  especially  with  the  children.  One  peculiarity  of 
the  maguey  plant  is  that  if  the  central  bulb  is  cut  out  over- 
night the  volatilization  is  such  that  even  in  this  climate, 
where  frost  never  comes,  ice  will  form.  The  })rinciple  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  more  scientific  American  ice-machines, 
which  are  now  in  use  all  over  Mexico. 

Whiskey  and  brandy  are  unknown,  except  when  imported. 
The  maguey,  or  century  plant,  fumLshes  the  mild,  imfer- 
mented  drink  which  welLs  up  in  the  plant  when  the  bulb  is 
cut,  and  which  is  called  pulquS,  There  are  also  distilled 
drinks  made  from  that,  or  from  the  roots  of  certiiin  plants, 
wliich  are  known  as  mescal^  tequila^  etc. 

Mexico  has  been  called  the  "  Land  of  Mahana^^'  which  is 
the  not  unfrequent  reply  made  to  an  application.     Literally, 
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vianana  means  to-morrow,  or  in  the  moniing,  but  practically 
when  you  are  promised  anything  mahana^  it  means  "some 
time,  by  and  by  —  in  the  sweet  by  and  by."  But  railroads 
are  changing  this  easy-going  life  and  these  indolent  ciLstoms, 
and  are  introducing  movement  and  vigor  and  punctuality 
here  as  elsewhere.  When  railroads  were  fii'st  hitroduced, 
there  was  of  course  considemble  opposition,  but  it  ha«  all 
died  out,  I  heard  of  only  one  man  who  was  still  declaring 
thev  had  "  ruined  the  countrv,''  and  he  was  the  owner  of  a 
stage  and  freight  line  which  had  been  recently  displaced  by 
the  opening  of  a  new  railroad.  He  was  like  a  certiiin  pai-ty 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  soon  after  the  war,  who  was  complaining 
to  Gen.  Miles,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  army,  but  then  commanding  the  post  of  Raleigh, 
that  emancipation  had  forever  ruined  the  South.  The  gen- 
eral tried  to  reassure  him  by  asserting  that  in  a  few  yeai's 
the  South  would  be  more  prosperous  than  ever,  and  would 
itself  rejoice  that  emancii)ation  had  taken  place.  This 
party  insisted  so  strenuously  that  liLs  business  at  least  wa.s 
hopelessly  ruined,  that  the  general  asked  what  it  was,  and 
jiscertixined  that  he  had  Ijeen  a  dealer  in  slaves.  The  Mex- 
ican stage  line  owner  was  fully  i\s  irreconcilable. 

Postage  between  points  hi  Mexico  is  five  cents  on  lettei*s, 
two  cents  on  postal  cards,  and  one  cent  on  newsi)apei's, 
and  the  rate  of  postage  to  the  United  States  is  the  same, 
while  postage  mtes  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  are 
likewise  the  same  as  our  internal  j)ostage  —  two  cents  for 
lettei-s  and  one  cent  on  postal  cards  and  ncwspapei^s.  The 
I)ost  office  in  Mexico  operates  the  telegraph  as  a  part  of  the 
postal  system.  This  is  true  of  all  countries  exce[)t  the 
United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Honduras.  We  in  the  United 
States  are  kept  in  subjection  to  the  enormous  tolls  levied 
upon  us  l)y  the  telegraph  monopoly,  solely  through  its  influ- 
ence with  a  large  part  of  the  daily  press,  w^hose  interast  it 
is  to  keep  down  competition  in  telegmpliic  news,  and  by  an 
ex})ensive  lobby  maintained  in  Washington,  which  fuimshes 
every  senator  and  meml)er  of  Congress  willing  to  accept  them 
with  lx)oks  of  telegraphic  franks.  One  of  the  iii-st  reforms 
should  be  to  make  the  telegra[)h  and  telephone  an  integral  i)art 
of  our  postal  system,  with  telephones  at  every  countiy  post 
office,  and  a  uniform  five,  or  ten,  cent  telegraph  or  telephone 
rate  throughout  the  country.  It  pays  the  government  and  Ls  a 
blessing  to  the  people  in  all  other  countries,  and  would  l)e  so 
with  us  also. 
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Mexico  is  now  offering  great  opportunities  to  capitalists, 
and  the  number  of  Americans  settling  in  the  country  or  in- 
vesting there  is  evidence  that  our  people  are  alive  to  the 
fact.  It  is  not  yet  a  country  for  the  laboring  man,  for  the 
reason  that  the  land,  as  I  have  said,  Is  still  in  lai-ge  holdings, 
and  the  price  of  labor  lias  always  been  low,  though  somewhat 
advancing.  As  then*  dollar  has  not  enhanced  in  value,  there 
have  at  least  been  no  strikes  to  prevent  "  cuts  "  m  wages  as 
%vith  us.  The  yield  of  all  crops  Ls  large,  and  in  the  tierra 
caliente  I  saw  corn  crops  which  had  simply  been  planted  by 
making  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  covering  the  seed  with  the 
foot,  and  never  worked.  The  weeds  and  com  come  up  to- 
gether, and  the  corn  makes  forty  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Three  crops  a  year  can  be  mLsed  thus,  the  sole  labor  being 
the  planting  and  harvesting.  Humboldt,  in  his  "Cosmos," 
estimates  the  average  jield  of  wheat  in  Fi-ance  as  six-fold, 
and  in  Mexico  as  twenty-two  for  one.  Minerals  of  every 
kind  are  abundant,  of  coui-se,  in  a  country  seamed  and  fur- 
rowed with  mountains.  Pueblo  is  known  as  the  "onyx" 
town,  and  Queretaro  as  the  "opal"  town.  The  latter  place 
has  four  cotton  factories,  one  of  which,  the  "  Hercules,"  has 
nearly  or  quite  two  thousand  employees.  This  fiU3tory  is 
run  both  by  steam  and  water,  and  its  steel  ovei*shot  wheel 
Ls  said  to  l)e  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  church  belLs  are  numerous  and  large,  and  are  rung  by 
being  turned  over  by  hand,  which  is  easily  done,  as  the  bell's 
weight  Ls  exactly  balanced  by  wood.  When  not  being  ining, 
the  l)elLs  hang  with  the  mouth  part  uppermost.  In  some 
to\viLs,  as  Guadalajfira,  all  the  church  bells  seem  to  be  rung 
every  half  hour.  The  cabs  in  the  city  of  Mexico  are  divided 
into  tlu-ee  classes,  designated  by  little  colored  tin  flags  wliich 
they  carry.  The  blue  flag  rates  are  Jj^l.50  per  hour,  or 
seventy-five  cents  per  passenger ;  i-ed  flag,  f  1  per  hour,  or  fifty 
cents  per  i)assenger;  and  yellow  flag,  fifty  cents  per  hour. 
The  streetKJars  are  first  and  second ;  the  fii'st  chuss  are 
painted  buff,  and  the  others  green.  The  street  lines  aLso  carry 
freight  cai-s,  box  and  flat  cai-s,  cars  for  sheep  and  goats,  and 
"special"  cai-s  are  also  to  l)e  hired.  Besides  these,  as  al- 
ready said,  are  the  funeml  cai-s  wdth  a  raLsed  daLs  and 
catafalcpie  l:)eneath  a  four-i)ost  canopy,  surmounted  by  a 
cross  and  painted  black  or  white.  The  street  railway  system 
of  the  eitv  of  Mexico  has  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of 
track,  five  locomotives,  twenty-six  hundred  mules  and  hoi-ses, 
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tliree  hundied  passenger  cars  and  thirty  funeral  cars,  l>esides 
freight  cars.  Last  year  it  carried  eighteen  million  piussengens, 
besides  freight.  The  entire  system  with  its  equipment  Iuun 
veiy  recently  teen  sold  to  two  Americans  for  ulK)ut  ^5^8,000,- 
000.  They  propose  to  inci-ease  the  investment  by  extensions 
and  putting  in  electricity  to  a  total  of  Jtf20,000,000.  It  Ls  to 
be  regretted  that  tbe  depression  caused  here  by  our  financial 
system  forces  such  large  quantities  of  American  capital  and 
such  enterj^rise  to  seek  investment  in  a  foreign  country.  As 
large  as  this  transaction  is,  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
amounts  annually  going  from  this  country  to  seek  profitable 
employment  in  a  more  prosperous  one. 

The  markets  in  the  Mexican  towns  are  large  and  roomy 
and  well  filled,  esi)ecially  with  tropical  vegetiibles  and  fruits. 
They  are  well  worth  visiting  in  every  town.  In  passing 
through  the  canals  of  the  floating  gardens  or  t'hinampiis,  as 
we  were  being  rowed  along,  a  couple  of  young  girls,  evi- 
dently fresh  from  the  country,  were  so  overcome  by  curiosity 
that^  entirely  unconscious  to  themselves,  they  stared  at  our 
party  of  foreigners.  Staring  at  strangers  is  exceedingly  un- 
usual, for  the  Mexicans  are  by  nature  a  very  polite  people. 
To  recall  them  from  their  aUsentmindedness,  one  of  the  party 
remarked  loud  enough  for  the  girls  to  hear,  *••  Muchaca  honita  " 
(pretty  girl).  Instantly  the  old  man,  evidently  of  the  veiy 
lowest  cliuss,  but  with  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman,  with  great 
deference  suggestively  said  in  an  undertone,  "  Muchacas 
honitas  "  (pretty  girls).  The  amendment  w^as  adopted,  and  the 
startled  look  of  pleasure  which  surprised  their  faces  showed 
that  human  nature  Is  much  the  same  in  all  climes,  the  snowy 
and  the  sunny.  The  old  man  did  not  w^ant  one  of  the  girls 
to  go  away  thinking  that  only  the  other  was  handsome. 

The  washenvomen  in  this  sunny,  pleasant  clime  do  their 
washing  out  of  dooi-s,  and  may  l)e  seen  at  their  occupation 
at  every  river's  marge  and  rivulet  brink  as  the  train  whirls 
by.  Tobiicco  is  much  used,  and  the  country  furnishes  a  line 
quality,  but  there  are  no  pipes  and  no  chewhig.  Cigai-s  are 
called  puros^  and  cigarettes  are  rif/arros.  Not  a  few  of  the 
hotels  were  foi-merly  convents,  as  these  institutions  have  l)een 
rigoroiLsly  suppressed.  Bicycles  are  ])Ccoming  as  common  as 
with  us,  and  this  country  of  i)erpetual  spring,  with  many 
montlis  in  which  no  rain  fjills,  nnist  l)ecome  some  day  a  para- 
dise for  cycling  tourists.  It  is  interesting  always  to  notice 
foreign  customs.     The  men  embrace  on  meeting  each  other 
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as  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  two 
ftit  men  put  their  arms  around  each  other,  and  eiich  patting 
his  friend  on  the  back.  When  an  elderly  lady  kisses  a  young 
lady,  if  she  kisses  her  on  one  check  you  may  know  the  latter  is 
married,  but  if  she  kisses  her  on  both  cheeks  she  is  still  single. 

President  Diaz,  who  was  for  a  while  a  widower,  in  recent 
years  has  married  a  most  clianning  and  popular  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Senor  Rubio,  now  lately  dead,  who  had  formeily 
been  a  political  opponent,  but  who  after  tliis  alliance  took  a 
seat  in  his  son-in-law's  cabinet.  Sefiom  Diaz  is  exceedingly 
popular  all  over  Mexico. 

The  Spanish  pronunciation  in  detail  would  require  a  gram- 
mar, but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  is  a//,  e  is  a^  i  Is  ee^  o 
is  broad  o,  and  u  is  oo,  IIu  is  u\  ju  Is  wh^  j  is  lu  h  Is  silent, 
double  I  is  ?/,  and  y  l)efore  e  and  i  is  Ju  Unlike  French,  in 
wliich  no  syllable  Is  accented  and  in  which,  according  to  the 
Fi-ench  Academy,  on  an  average  two  fifths  of  the  lettei-s  on 
a  page  are  silent,  in  Spanish  every  syllable  Is  j)ronounced 
and  there  is  an  accent  on  some  syllable,  generally  the  next  to 
the  hist,  and  this  stress  is  more  decided  than  in  English,  being 
in  many  cases  almost  a  drawl  on  the  accented  syllable.  As 
a  curiosity  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  several  of  the 
towns  is  here  given,  the  accented  syllable  being  in  itidics, 
Mexico  Is  iVf'/i'eco;  Aguas  Calientes  is  Ah-was  Cal-i-<?w'tas ; 
Catorce  is  Kay-^or'see  ;  Guanajuato  is  \Vah-na-?t'//af' to  ;  Guada- 
lajara is  War(l-ly-yi«r'rer ;  Guaynuus  is  Wye-?/?<)r«' ;  Jalapa  is 
\\i\rlaj)\)Q;v  \  Lagos  Is  Lah'goH  ;  Leon  is  Lay-t>?/'«';  Morelia  l> 
Mon/^'lya:  (^ueretaro  is  Kiiy-yv^'aro ;  (Jaxaca  is  O-ah-hackev ; 
Onzaba  is  ihve-zah'hdh ;  San  Luis  Potosi  Is  San  Z?/'ees  l^oto- 
snf' ;  San  M;guel  de  Allende  is  San  ^le-f/il'  day  Af/e7i\\y ; 
Tampico  is  Tam-/>r^''co ;  Torreon  Is  Tony-ofru' :  Tula  is  Too'hi ; 
Zacatecasls  Zaky-^y//'cas.  Scmietimes  the  meaning  of  a  word 
depends  on  which  syllable  Is  accented,  as;>^f'pa  means  a  potato, 
while  \ydpa\  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  means  fathei'. 

While  the  Mexican  leadei^s  were  wise  enough  and  patriotic 
enough  to  save  their  coiuitry-  from  the  tortures  and  depression 
of  the  gold  stiindard  and  falling  prices  which  we  have  had  to 
endui-e,  many  yeai-s  ago  when  they  funded  their  foreign  debt 
(alK)ut  '$?180,000,000)  gold  and  silver  were  at  par,  and  not 
anticipating  any  attem[)t  to  demonetize  the  latter  in  order  to 
double  the  value  of  the  former,  they  miwisely  consented  that 
the  interest  on  this  foreign  debt — as  a  matter  of  convenience 
— should  be  made  payable  in  London  and  in  gold.     They 
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did  not  know  there  was  any  inconvenience  in  it  then,  but  they 
have  found  it  out  now,  as,  like  our  own  debtors  and  taxpayers, 
they  are  paying  double  what  should  be  justly  paid.  It  is 
just  like  contracting  for  ten  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and 
then  doubling  the  size  of  the  bushel.  Mexico  has  about 
'tl  00,000,000  of  other  debt  created  more  recently,  but,  taught 
by  experience,  tliLs  is  payalJe,  like  our  debt,  ui  coui,  and  their 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  unhke  oui's,  pays  the  government 
creditoi-s  in  coin  of  the  same  value  as  that  m  which  the  debt 
wius  created,  and  interest  on  this  debt  is  paid  in  the  same 
money  in  which  taxpayei-s  have  just  received  <J?1.25  per  bushel 
for  their  corn  or  wheat  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents  per 
pound  for  their  cotton. 

The  railroads  reflect  the  prosj)erity  of  the  coim try  and  show 
steady  increase  in  receipts,  though  their  rates  (owing  to  the 
enhancement  in  the  value  of  our  currency)  are  practically 
half  what  oui-s  are.  To  take  one  railroad  as  an  .example. 
The  receipts  of  the  Mexican  Central,  whicli  were  $3,550,000 
in  1885,  were  nearly  doubled  five  years  later,  being  in  1890 
*0,425,000.  This  iase  to  *8,450,600  in  1894,  and  last  year 
added  over  a  million  to  that^  the  receipts  for  1895  of  this 
one  railway  being  ^9,496,000.  The  railroad  station  houses 
throughout  Mexico  are  in  the  best  style  and  many  are  very 
handsome,  and  plats  ornamented  with  flowers  and  tropical 
plants  are  frecpient. 

These  random  oUservations  have  l)een  thrown  together,  as 
they  may  j)ossibly  sene  to  annise  or  intei*est  some  of  your 
readei-s.  Before  giving  some  idea  of  the  parts  of  the  coimtry 
I  visited  on  my  return,  as  will  now  be  done,  I  may  add  that 
Americans  will  find  it  agreeable  and  veiy  pleasant,  if  they 
can  find  friends  to  introduce  them,  to  visit  tlie  American 
Club,  just  oi)j>osite  the  Iturbide  Hotel.  Our  countrymen  who 
fivcpient  there,  and  especially  those  who  mauitain  the  club, 
are  a  fine  tyin*  of  men.  The  two  dailies  printed  in  English, 
the  Merican  Herald  and  the  Two  liepuhlies^  ai«  abreast  in 
every  inspect  with  the  dailies  in  our  lai-ge  cities,  and  are  edited 
by  gentlemen  of  the  fii*st  order  of  ability.  It  is  a  sure  sign 
of  the  numlKM-s  and  wealth  of  the  American  population  m  the 
country  that  two  dailies  of  the  highest  grade  can  be  main- 
tained. The  United  States  Consul-General  is  ex-Gov.  T.  T. 
Crittenden  of  Missouri,  who  is  exceecUngly  popidar  ^nth 
Americans,  whether  ivsiding  in  Mexico  or  merely  ^^siting 
the  country.     Judge  Sepulveda,  our  Secretar}'  of   Legation 
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and  President  of  the  American  Club,  was  formerly  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  California,  though  he  has  now  resided 
many  years  in  the  Mexican  capital.  He  also  Ls  veiy  cour- 
teous and  much  liked.  Our  country  is  fortunate,  far  more 
fortunate  than  some  European  capitals  whicli  might  be  readily 
named,  in  liaving  such  i-epresentatives  as  these  gentlemen. 
Minister  Ransom  was  absent  in  the  United  States  on  leave 
during  the  period  of  my  visit,  so  I  did  not  meet  him. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  short  excui-sions  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  due  south  to  Cuernavaca.  The  railroad  which  is 
in  process  of  construction  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific,  Ls  only 
completed  as  yet  to  Tres  Marias,  just  l)elow  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  range,  whence  the  journey  to  Cueniavaca  is 
made  by  stage.  This  might  he  called  the  ^^  battlefield  route," 
as  the  railroad  passes  out  by  Chapultepec,  tlirough  the  fields 
of  Casa  Mata,  MoHno  del  Rey,  Padierna,  and  Conti*er<us,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  Cherubusco,  whicli  Ls  in  full  view. 
After  leaving  Contreras  the  track  coiLstiintly  climljs  the 
mountains,  giving  at  every  turn  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico  with  its  seven  lakes,  the  castle-crowned  hill 
of  Chapultepec,  the  great  city  itself  with  its  steeples  and 
domes,  and  the  scores  of  villages  dotting  the  plain.  At  La 
Cima  we  have  attained  a  height  of  nearly  ten  tliousand  feet, 
and  begin  to  descend  the  Pacific  slope.  At  Ti^es  Marias  we 
leave  the  cars  and  take,  a  stage  for  Cuernavaca.  A  glorious 
view  it  Ls  in  this  cloudless  clime  to  see  the  valley  spread  for 
miles  and  miles  before  you  and  thousands  of  feet  below, 
dotted  with  villages  and  haciendas^  and  the  capital  of  the 
State  in  the  centre  foreground.  We  went  do\\Ti  with  four 
horses,  we  came  back  drawn  by  ten,  and  we  saw  some  railway 
construction  wagons  which  were  being  cb*awn  by  eighteen 
horses.  Tliis  will  be  a  great  railway  when  it  Ls  com})leted 
through  to  Acapulco.  The  Interoceanic,  already  completed 
from  Vera  Cruz  by  way  of  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Yautepec,  is 
also  stretching  out  to  Acapulco,  so  there  will  soon  Ix?  two 
Imes  from  the  capital  to  that  ])ort.  The  Guadalajara  bianch 
of  the  Centi*al  is  also  under  process  of  construction  to  another 
port  on  the  Pacific.  Cuernavaca  Ls  a  quaint  old  town  as  yet 
untouched  by  railroads.  It  has  its  grand  old  churches,  and 
the  .castle  in  which  Cortez  lived  in  the  midst  of  liLs  princely 
land  grant,  and  conmianding  a  lovely  view  of  mountains  and 
valley.  He  lived  here  when  no  longer  permitted  to  reside 
near  the  capital.     Coitez  was  a  good  business  man,  as  well 
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as  conqueror ;  for  he  not  only  picked  out  and  had  the  clioicest 
lands  granted  to  him,  but  he  owned  many  of  the  most  eligible 
corner  lots  in  the  capital,  including  that  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment buildings  now  stiind.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
call that  his  name  is  unhonored  by  any  memorijil  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  triumphs,  while  m  the  Pjuseo  the  grand  statue  of 
his  victim,  the  last  Aztec  emperor,  Guatemozin,  proudly  lift« 
his  hands  and  head  to  heaven.  So  true  is  it  that  '*  the  victor 
ha.s  his  day,  but  the  victim  luus  all  eternity."  And  if  some 
one  shall  say,  What  good  shall  it  do  him  ?  it  may  be  replied, 
Did  not  the  victor  fight  that  he  might  be  lemembei-ed  after 
death,  and  did  he  not  struggle  for  fame, 

'*  That  fancied  life  in  another's  breath, 
Wliieh  is  beyond  us,  even  in  our  deatli"? 

And  of  Cortez,  as  of  another  and  a  haughtier  name,  it  may 

well  be  said : 

'^  Who  would  soar  the  polar  heijfht 
To  s(4  in  sueli  a  starless  nijfhf'jr 

Here  too  are  memorials  of  Maximilian  and  Carlotta  in  the 
lovely  garden  of  I^a  Horda,  and  the  little  "  House  in  the 
Woods  ''  where  they  attempted  to  rusticate  in  their  "  Little 
Trianon."  The  Indian  name  of  the  town  wiu^  Quahnaahuac, 
meaning  "where  ihe  eagle  stops."  This  the  more  prosaic 
Spaniard  has  corrupted  into  Cuenmvaca,  which  signifies 
'-  cow  honi." 

Having  come  into  Mexico  by  the  ^lexican  Central,  w^hen 
I  got  back  to  the  cajntal  I  left  for  home  over  tlie  shortest 
route,  the  Mexican  National.  All)eit  a  naiTow  gauge,  it 
makes  excellent  time.  The  sceneiy  is  gitind  as  we  climb 
the  momitain,  leaving  city  and  villages  and  gleaming  lakes 
and  glistening  sti*eanis  far  bt^low  us.  The  tnuisparent  at- 
mosphei-e,  the  cloudless  skies,  the  exhilaration  of  the  ozone 
in  this  i)erfect  climate  make  one  almost  l)elieve  he  is  swim- 
ming through  the  air.  And  l)eyond,  silent,  luichanging, 
stand  the  sentinels  of  the  hmd,  the  snow-crowned  summits 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  moimtains.  At  eleven  thousand  feet 
elevation  we  cross  the  mountain  and  descend  towaixl  Toluca, 
on  our  way  i)assing  along  the  breast  of  the  pi*ecipice  a  thou- 
sand feet  almost  dinx'tlv  over  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  vil- 
lage  of  Ocoyoacac.  Toluca  is  the  cajntal  of  the  State  of 
Mexico,  a  most  intei'estin<'  town  of  twentv-tive  thousand  in- 
habitants,  and  one  of  the  cleanest  in  the  world.  It  is  only 
thive  houi-s'  run  from  the  capital  and  is  much  >'isited.     At 
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Acambaro  we  turn  off  from  the  main  line  for  a  run  to 
Patzcu«aro,  over  tlie  western  division,  which  will  some  day  be 
completed  to  the  Pacific  at  Manzanillo.  We  pass  through 
the  city  of  Morelia,  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in  all  Mexico. 
It^  beautiful  plaza,  magnilicent  cathedral,  grand  Piiseo, 
aqueduct,  and  the  Causeway  of  Guadeloupe  would  l>e  attrac- 
tions enough  even  if  it  did  not  have  tlie  most  perfect  of  cU- 
mates.  Patzcuaro  station  is  the  terminus  of  tlie  railway,  and 
is  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  the  town  being  two  miles  away. 
On  the  lake  is  a  steamer  visiting  port  after  port  on  its 
shores,  like  a  humming  bird  passing  from  flower  to  flower. 
In  one  of  these  villages,  in  the  old  church  at  Tzintzunzan,  is 
a  famous  painting  by  Titian,  '^  The  Entombment,''  which 
was  presented  by  Pliilip  II.  of  Spain.  I'ifty  thousand  dol- 
lai-s  has  ])een  recently  oft'ered  for  this  picture  and  was  refused. 
Not  far  off  Ls  Uniapan,  famous  as  producing  the  best  coffee 
in  Mexico.  This  State  (Michoacan)  and  Jalisco  just  noi-th 
of  it  (whose  capital  Ls  Guadalajara)  have  the  most  perfect 
climates  to  be  found  in  Mexico,  or  indeed  prol)ably  in  the 
world.  The  combination  of  lake  and  mountains,  alwa^^s 
beautiful,  is  nowhere  more  so  than  here. 

Returning  to  the  main  line  at  Acambaro,  we  again  proceed 
northward,  crossing  the  Central  at  Celaya,  the  '*  candy " 
town,  and  passing  through  Dolores,  whose  i)arLsh  priest,  Hi- 
dalgo, Ijegan  the  war  of  independence  in  1810;  then  on  piij^t 
town  and  hamlets,  river  and  mountain,  till  we  reach  San  Luis 
Potosi,  three  bundled  and  sixty-two  miles  from  the  capital. 
This  is  a  city  of  over  seventy  thousand  inhabitants  and  Ls  the 
(rapital  of  the  State  of  that  name.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  level,  fertile  plain  stretching  away  to  mountains  that  are 
tilled-  \\ath  silver  and  gold.  It  ha.s  many  interesting  build- 
ings, the  State  capit<^)l,  the  cathedral,  the  library  and  museum 
witli  one  hundrecl  thousand  volumes,  the  State  college,  etc. 
It  has  sevenil  factories,  and  the  street-car  lines  run  out  to 
the  neighboring  villages.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon  I  was 
strolling  through  the  streets  of  thLs  city  of  nearly  seventy- 
five  thousand  people  among  whom  I  knew  not  a  single 
human  being,  when  on  turning  a  corner  I  heard  music  which 
at  once  aii-ested  attention.  It  was  a  well-known  hymn  of 
Charles  Wesley  which  had  come  across  the  deep  waters  and 
many  a  vanished  year  to  be  anthemed  l)eneath  the  shadow  of 
cathedral  towers  on  the  great  central  plains  of  Mexico. 
Could  the  voices  be  traced,  there  I  should  surely  find  friends 
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arid  countrj'mcn.  As  I  proceeded  the  music  floated  out  full 
and  free,  and,  falling  upon  the  quick  fading  twilight, 
**  smoothed  the  raven  dowTi  of  darkness  till  it  smiled."  I 
found  tlie  band  of  woi'shipixji's  and  tlieir  Ixiloved  leader,  a 
Methodist  missionary  who  is  devoting  his  life  to  the  work 
which  he  has  found  to  his  hand  in  this  gi*eat  field.  Only 
when  straying  in  a  foreign  land  does  one  know  the  strong 
bond  of  sympathy  that  lies  in  the  accents  of  one's  native 
tongue.  The  Protestant  missions  in  Mexico  are  active  and 
fairly  successful.  There  is  absolute  freedom  of  worsliip,  and 
all  religions  are  i)rotected.  There  is  no  State  church,  in 
wliich  res[)ect,  at  least,  Mexico  is  in  advance  of  England, 
Scotltuid,  Fnince,  and  many  other  coiuitries. 

The  Tam})ico  branch  of  the  Mexican  Centrnl  crossing 
the  Hue  of  the  National  here  goes  down  to  Tampico.  It  is 
chiimed  by  many  that  the  scenery  in  the  six  thousand  feet  of 
descent  to  the  tUrra  ealiente  over  this  line  is  more  magnifi- 
cent than  between  the  cajyital  and  Vern  Cruz.  It  is  certainly 
veiy  grand,  Init  is  entirely  of  a  different  kind.  The  descent 
to  the  coast  is  by  terraces,  in  the  fii-st  forty-seven  miles  we 
fall  fifteen  huntbed  feet.  Further  on,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 
great  Tanuusopo  Canon,  you  seem  to  have  gotten  to  the 
*"  jumping-off  place,"  for  you  can  see  the  rails  as  they  begin 
to  bend  downward.  For  seventeen  miles  you  roll  down  by 
gravity,  with  every  brake  on  to  hold  the  ti-ain  back,  with  the 
mountahis  rising  on  both  hands  thousands  of  feet  above  you, 
and  between  them  the  cafum  opens  a  thousand  feet  l)elow 
you.  At  one  })oint  is  the  '*  Devil's  Backbone,"  a  great 
spine  of  rough  granite  extending  up  the  mountain,  and 
reminding  one  of  tlie  "^  Devil's  Slide  "  in  the  Waksatch  Valley 
on  the  Union  Pacific.  After  jnussing  out  of  the  caflon  and 
while  descending  the  mountiiin,  our  track  so  turns  and  winds 
that  at  one  point  six  tracks  arc  seen.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
cafton  is  the  striking  succession  of  waterfalls  known  jis  El 
Salto  del  Abra.  Along  here  are  the  coffee  groves,  tlien  a 
little  lower  we  reach  the  hot  landH^  the  '••  tierra  caUent<i^^^  and, 
rolling  along  the  banks  of  the  broad  river  Panuco,  ai*e  soon  at 
Tampico.  This  is  in  appearance  the  lejust  invituig  to\vn  in  the 
Republic.  It  is  dirty  and  untidy,  many  of  the  houses  arc  of 
wood  (a  veiy  rare  thing  in  Mexico),  and  rains  are  frcquent. 
But  six  miles  further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  arc  the 
jetties,  which  have  given  the  i)ort  alrcady  twenty-six  feet  of 
water  up  to  the  wharves,  and  will  give  three  or  four  feet 
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more.  This  will  make  it  the.  port  of  the  countiy,  for  Vera 
Cruz  cannot  compete  with  this,  and  already  a  railroad  is  con- 
templated between  the  city  of  Mexico  and  Tampico.  Near 
here  I  found  an  American  wiio  already,  in  January,  was 
shipping  tomatoes  by  the  carload  to  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 
From  Tampico  it  Ls  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  over 
the  Mexican  and  Gulf  Railway  to  Monterey.  In  building 
this  railway  some  of  the  cross  ties,  cut  in  the  adjacent  forest, 
were  of  ebony,  as  on  the  Tehuan tepee  Railroad  some  of  them 
are  mahogany.  Monterey  is  only  some  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  hius  a  colony  of  several 
thousand  Americans.  The  appreciation  in  our  stiindard  of 
value  amounts  to  a  protective  tariff  in  favor  of  Mexico  of  the 
difference  lietween  our  currency  and  thcii-s  of  over  ninety  per 
cent.  As  a  consequence,  instead  of  shipi)hig  ores  as  formerly 
to  the  United  Stiites,  large  smeltei-s  have  l)t^en  put  up  here, 
and  are  doing  a  fine  ])usiness.  The  ^^  Saddle  Back  "  Moun- 
tain, the  Bishoj)\s  Pahice,  and  other  j)hices  are  redolent  with 
memories  of  the  lighting  days  of  a  half  ccjntury  ago.  It  was 
here  that  Gen.  Worth,  instead  of  charging  up  the  streets, 
^vith  the  frightful  losses  sustained  by  our  other  columns,  hit 
upon  the  plan  Mai*shal  Lannes  had  adopted  at  the  siege  of 
Saragossa  hi  1810,  and  cut  liLs  way  through  house  after  house 
to  the  central  Plaza,  and  thus  compelled  a  surrender. 

Through  a  desire  to  visit  the  battlefield  of  Huena  Vista, 
I  turned  back  southward  and  ran  down  to  Saltillo,  seventy- 
five  miles  through  a  most  picturesque  succession  of  mountain 
cliffs.  Though  the  railroad  runs  near  to  the  famous  Ixit tie- 
field,  there  Ls  no  station  there,  and  it  wa,s  necessary  to  stop 
at  Saltillo  and  go  six  miles  out  by  private  conveyance.  The 
Mexican  War  l)egan,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  contest  for  the 
little  strip  of  land  lK?.tween  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
Mexico  claiming  the  former  river  as  a  boundary,  and  the 
United  States  the  latter.  Texas  declared  her  independence 
in  1835,  and  after  several  battles  made  it  good  by  the  vic- 
tory of  San  Jacinto,  in  1836,  when  Santa  Anna,  the  president 
of  Mexico,  and  commanding  its  armies,  was  cai)tured.  For 
ten  yeara  Texas  was  an  inde])endent  nation,  till  she  joined 
this  country  by  treaty.  The  boundary  (juestion  then  became 
our  quan*el.  Aft<^r  \\dnning  the  battles  of  ]\do  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Gen. 
Taylor  boldly  advanc(jd  into  Mexico  and  captured  Monterey 
with  the  Mexican  army  defending  it.     lie  then  proceeded 
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to  Saltillo,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the 
Ilio  Gmnde,  when  he  wiis  deprived  of  all  of  his  army,  except 
less  than  five  thousand  volunteers,  that  they  might  be  sent 
as  re-enforcements  to  Gen.  Scott,  who  was  to  land  at  Vera 
Cruz  to  march  on  the  capital.  Suddenly  Gen.  Taylor 
was  notified  that  Santa  Anna  with  some  twenty-two  thousand 
men  was  advancing  upon  him.  That  genei-al  had  conceived 
the  soldier-like  idea  of  falling  upon  Taylor's  reduced  arm\' 
and  after  crushing  it  to  hurry  back  and  meet  Scott. 
Though  he  failed  to  crush  Taylor,  he  in  fact  got  back  and 
fought  Scott  with  the  same  troops  at  Cerro  Gordo,  below 
Jalapa,  and  among  the  cannon  taken  by  us  at  Contreras  were 
two  which  had  been  captured  from  Taylor  at  Bueua  Vista. 
On  hearing  of  the  enemy's  advance.  Gen.  Ta^dor,  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  besieged  in  Saltillo,  moved  forward  to  a 
mountain  pass — A n(/oiitura^  or  ''"tliQ  narrows,"  which  is  the 
Mexican  name  fur  the  battle,  wliile  we  give  it  tlie  name  of 
Buena  Vista,  from  a  hacienda^  or  cluster  of  farm  buildings, 
in  rear  of  our  lines,  which  is  still  standing.  Thus  during 
our  late  war  nearly  every  battlefield  had  a  different  name 
given  it  by  the  opposing  sides,  and  Waterloo,  which  is  known 
by  that  name  to  the  English,  is  known  as  Mont  St.  Jean 
to  the  French,  and  La  Belle  Alliance  to  the  Germans. 
The  accounts  of  battles,  as  well  as  their  names,  depend 
much  upon  the  standpoint  from  which  they  are  viewed. 
Had  there  l^een  any  doubt  of  (jen.  Taylor's  splendid  abil- 
^  ity  as  a  soldier,  his  choice  of  a  battlefield  stands  to  this 
day  a  proof  that  he  undei*stood  his  profession.  A  deep  bar- 
ranca or  guUey  running  through  the  middle  of  the  narrow 
plain  makes  it  impossible  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  On  the  left  (facing  south),  running  well  out  into  the 
l)lain,  is  a  long,  very  steep  ridge,  barring  the  passage  except 
for  a  short  distance  l)etween  the  end  of  the  ridge  and  the 
barranca.  This  ridge  was  crowned  with  artilleiy,  and  bi*east- 
works  were  thrown  up.  Here,  if  anywhere,  his  four  thousand 
seven  hundied  volunteei-s  could  hold  in  check  Santa  Anna's 
twenty-two  thousand.  The  conflict  took  place  on  Feb.  22 
and  23,  1847.  The  only  hope  possible  for  the  Mexicans  was 
to  break  through  our  lines  on  the  extreme  left  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  to  take  us  in  the  rear  by  a  force  passing 
through  a  gap  some  miles  further  on  near  Saltillo.  Both  at- 
tempts were  made,  and  twice  the  battle  seemed  lost.  Col. 
Bowles'  Second  Indiana,  which  was  broken  by  the   enemy's 
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masses,  in  their  flight  iim  squarely  into  tlie  enemy's  eohimn, 
which,  having  come  tlirough  the  pass,  had  taken  us  in  reverse. 
One  account  says  that  it  was  the  utter  abandon  of  these  fugi- 
tives in  niniung  into  them,  and  which  the  Mexicans  mistook 
for  a  most  reckless  charge,  which  put  this  flanking  cohnnn  in 
our  rear  to  flight.  However  that  may  l)e,  there  was  enough 
gallant  fighting  and  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  The  Americans 
had  the  decided  advantage  in  position,  and  they  held  it  by  a 
close  margin.  Santii  Ainia  hurried  back  to  meet  (ien. 
Scott  coming  up  on  the  line  from  V^era  Cruz.  The  fight  at 
Buena  Vista  made  Gen.  Taylor  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  splendid  soldier  and  a  man  of  strong  com- 
mon sense,  though  his  opponents  called  him  '-an  old  frontier 
Colonel,"  and  it  was  said  that  in  all  his  life  he  had  never  cjust 
a  ballot.  The  same  battle  made  his  second  in  connnand.  Gen. 
Joseph  H.  Lane,  later  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  and 
gave  to  Col.  Jefferson  DavLs,  Gen.  Taylor's  son-in-law, 
the  prestige  wliich  carried  him  into  the  United  States 
Senate,  made  him  United  Sttites  Secretaiy  of  War,  and  finally 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  ;  while  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's remark  to  the  captain  of  a  battery,  '••(iive  them  a 
little  more  grape.  Captain  Bragg,"  started  a  popularity  which 
ultimated  in  putting  the  latter  in  command  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  of  the  West,  in  which  position  his  marked  inca- 
pacity and  defects  enabled  him  to  damage  the  (Confederacy 
more  than  any  general  that  ever  was  opposed  to  him.  These 
sire  a  very  few  of  the  things  effected  by  holding  these 
few  rods  of  ground,  a  result  which  \in\^  swung  evenly  in  the 
Ijalance,  and  wliich  might  have  been  changed  by  some  acci- 
dent of  slight  import,  for  great  events  often  depend  on  vei  y 
small  ones.  The  battle,  which,  from  the  inimbei-s  of  Ameri- 
cans engaged,  would  have  been  of  small  importance  a  little 
over  a  dozen  years  later,  at  the  time  created  an  immense  sen- 
sation. Among  the  triumphal  poetry  written  wius  that  by  Al- 
bert Pike,  beginning : 

**  From  the  Kio  Orantlo's  waters  to  the  icy  lakes  of  Maine, 
T^t  an  exult,  for  we  have  met  the  enemy  a«r!iin  ! 
Beneath  his  stern  old  mountains  we've  met  him  in  his  pride, 
And  rolled  from  Buena  Vista  hack  the  hatlle's  hhxMly  tide/' 

Among  the  dead  fallen  on  this  field  few  were  more  re- 
gretted than  the  gallant  young  Licut.-Col.  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  son  of  the  "Great  Harry  of  the  West."  All 
through   this   war    the  Mexicans   fought   well.      It   would 
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derogate  from  the  truth  of  Idstory  and  the  glory  of  our  own 
ainiy  to  deny  this.  But  they  were  torn  by  civil  war  among 
themselves,  and  their  finances  were  broken  down,  and  too 
many  of  their  generals  were  merely  prominent  politicians. 
(>ould  President  Polk  have  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  8ui)er- 
sede  Gen.  Scott  with  a  politician,  —  an  able  man,  but  not 
a  ti-ained  soldier,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  — no  one  can  tell  what 
would  have  been  the  result.  As  it  was,  our  two  armies  were 
conmianded  by  our  two  ablest  and  best  tramed  generals.  So 
great  were  tlie  disseiLsions  among  the  Mexicans  that  after 
the  capture  of  tlie  city  of  Mexico  it  wjis  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  with  whom  to  make  peace.  Tliis  was  signed 
at  (iuadeloupe-Hidalgo  (two  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Mexico),  wliich  is  noted  as  the  place  of  the  apparition  of  the 
Vii-gin.  At  the  same  spot  Santa  Anna,  who  was  five  times 
president  or  dictator  and  thrice  exiled,  and  who  had  belonged  in 
turn  to  all  parties,  reposes  in  the  quiet  of  the  gnive  after  his 
restless  life.  By  our  two  treaties  with  Mexico  we  obtained 
over  half  of  the  former  teiritory  of  that  countrj^  paying 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollara,  however,  for  it,  apparently 
then  a  poor  Uirgain,  for  the  ceded  territory  at  that  time  was 
not  nuich  more  than  waste  land  —  we  had  previously  ac- 
quired Texas.  The  sul)sequent  discover}"  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  advent  of  milroads,  and  the  enei-gy  and  talent 
of  the  incoming  American  population  have  absolutely  trans- 
foi-med  the  annexed  territory  and  made  it  the  splendid  coun- 
try it  is  to-day.  At  the  time  it  was  apparently  a  poor  return 
for  the  blood  and  trciisure  spent  in  the  war,  exclusive  of 
the  purchiuse  money.  Indeed,  even  now  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  Mexico  next  to  the  United  States  is  its  most 
unpromising  and  leivst  in\nting  territory.  No  one  who  has 
not  piissed  l)eyond  the  northern  tier  of  Mexican  States  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  scenery^  climate,  or  resources  of  the 
country,  which  steadily  improves  as  one  goes  southward. 

Returning  by  way  of  Monterey,  a  run  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  brought  me  to  the  Rio  Giunde  at  Laredo.  The 
river,  which  is  crossed  on  a  handsome  steel  bridge  with  stone 
pillars,  is  of  coui-se  veiy  much  larger  here  than  at  El  Paso, 
where  I  had  passed  over  it  on  my  entrance  into  the  country. 
The  frontier  at  Laredo  is  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles  from 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  at  El  Paso  it  is  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  miles. 

A  tour  to  Mexico  will  coiTCCt  many  preconceived  opinions 
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of  that  countrj'.  There  can  also  be  seen  the  effect  of 
money  being  maintained  at  its  old  value,  not  doubled  (us 
with  us)  by  legislative  manipulation.  If  it  be  said  that 
Mexico  is  still  inferior  to  us  in  many  tilings,  then  the  greater 
is  the  just  condemnation  of  the  men  who  by  their  financial 
policy  have  made  us  so  inferior  in  prosperity.  If  it  be  said 
that  Mexican  lalx)rers  are  paid  less  than  oiu-s,  the  answer  is. 
How  much  woi'se  would  have  been  their  condition  if  Mexico 
had  listened  to  the  agents  of  the  Rothschilds  as  we  did  and 
reduced  cotton  from  sixteen  cents  per  pound  to  seven  cents  ? 
And  we  may  also  ask  how  much  l)etter  off  the  wealth  pro- 
ducers of  tliLs  country  would  have  b(>en  if  we  also  had  repulsed 
the  same  tempter,  and  for  the  last  dozen  yeai-s  or  more  our 
farmera,  like  those  in  Mexico,  had  been  paying  their  debts  and 
taxes  by  selling  cotton  at  fourteen  to  twenty  cents,  and  wheat 
and  corn  at  $1  to  ftl.oO  according  to  the  seivson. 

From  Laredo  I  passed  tlirough  the  Nueces  section,  the 
original  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  countries,  and 
then,  crossing  the  Nueces,  on  to  San  Antonio.  Here  the  his- 
toric Alamo  still  stands,  in  which  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  Texans  held  at  l)ay  Santa  Anna  with  four  thousand 
trooj)s.  The  latter  at  last  took  the  fort,  but  not  one  defender 
was  left  alive.  The  grand  but  simple  lines  ejigraved  on  the 
building  tell  the  heroic  story : 

*' Tlieniioi)yUe  had  it«  niesseujijer  of  dofoat  —  tlie  Alamo  had  none." 

It  was  midnight  wlien  I  lx)arded  the  ea*st^l)ound  train  for 
New  Orleans,  as  it  rolled  out  into  the  boundless  plains  and 
beneath  the  darkened  skies  flecked  with  tlie  countless  worlds 
which  shed  their  liglit  on  ours. 

Power,  which  is  "  ever  stealing  from  the  many  to  tlie 
few,"  has  with  us  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
solidated capitiil  of  the  country,  but,  a.s  in  all  such  cases,  the 
forms  and  fiction  of  a  republic  remain  to  deceive  the  peoj)lt% 
while  the  actual  exercise  of  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
plut4X»rdcy.  The  middle  class  is  l)eing  destroyed,  the 
fannei's  are  gradually  l)eing  changed  into  i)ea.santiT,  the  lower 
class  is  enlarging.  Can  the  people  be  aroused  to  stop  this 
bef oi-e  it  Ls  too  late  ? 

A  visit  to  Mexico  shows  the  great  prosi)erity  which  re- 
waixls  a  countiy  which  refuses  to  change  its  standard  of 
value  in  order  to  double  the  debts  and  taxes  of  the  masses,  and 
to  divide  tlie  prices  of  produce  that  thereby  the  property  of 
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boiKlholdei*s   and   millioiiiiaircs  may  be  doubled.     It  shows, 

too,  the  prosperity  wliieh  will  come  t<i  us  if  we  shall  Ije  wise 

and  strong  enough  to  revert  to  that  financial  system  under 

\vliich  we  were  prosperous  and  from  which  we  should  never 

have  departed. 

Will  we,  can  we,  undo  the  wrong  ?     As  the  long  tmin  rolled 

eastward  in  the  darkness  there  was  the  sissured  conviction  that 

it  would  meet  the  sun  m  its  glory;  so  may  it  not  be  that  as  this 

great  or})   of   oura  rolls  eastward,  amid  the   gloom   of   our 

financial  night,  it  too  will  meet  the  Ught  of  the  coming  day, 

and  that 

"  Under  the  whiteninjij  wind  of  the  future 
Tliere  roUs  tlie  wave  of  the  world ''? 

A  DIGS. 


A  NATIONAL  PLATFORM  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 

INDEPENDENTS  OF  1896. 


PROPOSED   BY  MR.  WILLIAM   P.   ST.   JOHN. 
(PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK,  NEW  YORK.) 


Leaving  the  domestic  affaii'S  of  the  several  States  to  those 
party  organizations  ab-eady  occupied  tlierewith,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  quick  to  respond 
to  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  people,  we  confine  our 
present  attempt  to  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Representatives  in  Congress  on  the  following  de- 
mands : 

FIRST,  (a)  That  the  mints  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  reopened  to  equally  unrestricted  coinage  for  gold  and 
silver  into  the  unlimited  legid-tender  money  of  the  United 
States  :  the  gold  to  issue  in  the  present  standard  gold  cohis, 
and  the  silver  to  issue  in  the  present  stiindard  silver  dollars, 
(b)  I)epositoi*s  of  the  gold  or  silver  at  the  mint  to  receive  in 
lieu  of  coin,  if  they  prefer,  at  the  coining  value  thereof,  coin- 
certificates  which  shall  l)e  redeemed  on  demand  in  gold  or 
silver  coin  at  the  option  and  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  United  States,  (c)  And  as  a  safeguard  against  panic 
and  money  stringency  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
empowered  to  issue  such  coin-certiiicates  additionally  against 
deposits  of  interest-l)earing  l)onds  of  the  United  States,  the 
mterest  accruing  on  the  l)onds  to  inure  to  the  United  States 
pending  their  re-exchange  for  the  coin-certificates,  which 
coin-certificates  when  returned  shall  be  cancelled:  provided 
that  such  additional  issues  of  coin-certificates  shall  not  reduce 
the  percentage  of  coin  and  bullion  reserved  for  coin-certifi- 
cates and  silver-certificates  below  sixty  per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gate sum  of  coin-ceitificates  and  silver-certificates  outstand- 
ing. The  now  outstanding  silver-certificates,  gold-<?ertificat«s, 
and  Treasury  notes  of  1890  to  l)e  retired  as  they  come  into 
the  Treiisuiy. 

This  (a)  is  free  coinage  at  16  to  1,  the  convenient  coin-certiflcate  (b) 
to  Uike  the  place'of  goldK'ertilicates,  silver-i'ei'tificates  and  Trejisury  not<»^ 
of  1890.  The  safejaifird  (c)  would  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  of 
$300,000,000  of  paper  money  against  the  silver  on  hand  in  the  Treasury 
April  1. 
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SECOND.  The  threatened  competition  with  our  South- 
ern cotton  milLs  of  those  of  ( -liina  and  Japan,  the  increiusing 
importiitions  of  long-«tapIed  Egyptian  in  competition  with 
our  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  the  ill  effects  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  tiiriff  on  wool  along  with  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
woollen  manufactures  combine  to  evidence  the  fact  that  the 
time  has  not  arrived  to  abandon  an  adequate  protective  tariff 
system  in  vain  i)iii'suit  of  the  phantom  of  free  trade. 

The  effect  of  the  wool  schedule  of  the  Wilson  Bill  has 
been  to  enricli  the  European  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of 
our  domestic  manufacturer  and  enlai-ge  the  European  mar- 
ket for  foreign  wools  wliile  lessening  our  home  market  for 
our  domestic  wools,  occasioning  an  advance  of  two  cent**  a 
pound  for  Port  Pliillip  (Australian)  wool  in  London,  while 
unwashed  Ohio  wool  has  declined  eleven  cents  a  pound  in 
Boston  and  New  York;  and  producing  such  a  depressi(m  of 
our  home  manufactures  as  has  caused  a  reduction  m  wages 
of  operatives  and  threatens  to  throw  tlus  branch  of  d(miestic 
labor  out  of  all  employment. 

We  are,  therefore,  opposed  to  oi)ening  our  home  market  of 
seventy  millions  of  consumei-s  to  the  foreigner  on  any  pre- 
tence of  procuring  thereby  a  foreign  market  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  United  States.  But  we  shall  exact  of  our  man- 
ufacturei-s  that  they  accord  to  lalK)r  a  lil)enil  and  more  con- 
tinuously certain  shai*e  of  the  protection  accorded  them;  and 
that  the  txriff  devised  shall  afford  also  a  protection  to  the 
fanner  and  the  planter,  and  provide  sufficient  revenues  for 
the  necessary  expenditures  of  government. 

Tins  j*(HM>iid  ilomand  meets  tlie  re(|uireiiient  of  the  ^ronX  mass  of  Ameri- 
can labor,  to  whom  MeKinloy  threatens  to  become  the  embodiment  of 
the  protei'tivo  taritf.  AVhile  my  reports  from  all  stvtions,  including  the 
new  South,  are  overwhelminjjly  in  favor  of  protiH'tion,  comiMinitively  few 
mauufaeturers  favor  the  restonition  of  the  MeKinley  taritt". 

THIRD.  We  demand  the  application  of  the  i)rinciple 
defined  tus  the  Initiative  and  Keferendum  to  all  national  legLs- 
laticm  which  involves  any  radical  change  in  public  policy. 

A  test  of  this  i)rineiple,  thus  restricted  to  any  radical  chan«;e  in  ])ublic 
I)olicy,  seems  warnuited  by  the  i)nictice  of  Switzerbmd.  The  test  may 
conniiend  a  broadeninj;  of  the  restriction,  if  found  practicable.  "  ShmtM 
thf  if  rent  trunk  litus  f*r*  railinnj  hcctnnc  a  pitsntssfon  af  the  (fort^mmfnt/'^ 
would  seem  to  be  such  a  radical  chan<;e  in  public  policy  as  might  wisely 
be  referred  to  the  jKM)])le. 

FOURTH.  We  C(mdenm  Clevelandism  utterlv;  that 
debauching  of  legislators  with  patronage  to  acliieve  legisla- 
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tion  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  people  Ls  a  vicious  prostitu- 
tion of  Executive  influence,  which  we  shall  denounce  iis 
bitterly  if  it  be  the  pi-actice  of  an  Executive  elected  tus  a 
Republican  as  when  the  practice  of  one  -elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat. 

If  all  who  have  become  distrustful  of  old  parties  and  tired  of  boss  rule 
will  unite  in  these  demands  and  nominate,  on  this  platform,  some  man  of 
"Such  achievements  as  commend  hhn  to  the  conservative  element  of  the 
country,  and  who  is  not  a  seeker  after  the  preferment,  he  can  be  eU*cted 
iu  the  approaching  ciunpaign  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  St^ites. 

If  the  Democratic  phitfonn  demands  the  reoi)ening  of  the  mints  to 
silver,  as  now  seems  likely,  all  the  powers  of  the  Democnitic  (V)  Admin- 
istration will  l)e  used  to  compass  the  defeat  of  the  I)em(x*n»tic  candidate. 
The  prosperity  U)  accrue  to  the  people  under  the  adoj)tion  of  that  i)olicy 
would  put  hi  shameful  contrast  the  current  results  of  the  Administration's 
policy. 

If  the  Republican  platfonn  demands,  unequiv(X'ally,  the  reopening  of 
the  mint«  to  silver,  the  Democratic  platform  will  necessarily  demand  the 
same,  and  the  contest  will  l)e  narrowed  thereby  to  a  protective  tarift* 


against  free  trade. 
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THE  TELEGRAPH  MONOPOLY. 


BY   PROF.   FRANK    PAliSONS. 


VI. 

Evils  of  the  Present  System  (continued). 

The  mntli  evil  of  our  telegniphic  system  is  discrimination. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Western  Union's  unjust  dis- 
tinctions as  to  wages  in  the  ciuse  of  men  doing  the  same  work, 
and  of  its  al)surd  discrimination  against  women  en  intuse} 
We  have  now  to  dLscuss  its  injurif)ius  dLsciiminations  agahist 
certain  pei-sons  and  localities  and  in  favor  of  othei-s  in  res[)ect 
to  rates  and  service. 

Sometimes  the  discrimination  hikes  the  fonn  of  i-efusing 
to  render  ceitain  services  to  certain  persons.  For  example, 
a  merchant  who  is  a  meml)er  of  the  exchange  can  send  a 
message  four  or  five  hundred  miles  from  New  York  to  Brad- 
ford in  the  oil  region  for  ten  cents  and  get  an  innnediate 
reply,  but  a  merchant  who  Is  not  a  meml)er  of  the  exchange 
cannot  obtain  any  such  service  ;  he  nuist  go  to  another  oflice 
and  pay  twenty-five  cents  and  wait  an  hour  or  two  for  his 
answer.-  Sometimes  the  company  refuses  to  receive  any 
messages  at  all  from  c(»rtain  pei-sons  or  for  certain  pei-sons,' 
or  declines  to  allow  certain  messages  to  go  over  its  wires."* 


1  The  iiiun.'i^ers  t^ay  that  a  man  iij  paid  more  than  a  woman  for  the  ftamc  work 
because  a  man  needn  more.  Ue  may  ^ret  married  and  liave  a  family  to  support.  As 
a  matter  of  faet,  liowever,  Huoh  considerations  have  nothing;  to  do  with  Western 
Union  )>oIicy.  No  difference  is  made  between  the  Hahirien  of  marrieil  and  unmnnied 
men.  Under  pre8ent  conditionn  a  worker  Hliouhl  not  lie  paid  lesi*  tlian  the  worth  of 
her  work  simpl  v  l)ecaut»c  her  need  ma  v  bt^  leijp.    I  f  tiie  l)urden8  of  the  worker  were  the 

•      •  • 

guide,  many  an  unmarried  man  and  woman  and  many  a  married  woman  liat*  quite  as 
much  needof  >?ood  pay  to  support  those  depemlent  upon  him  or  her  as  could  ever  o<'eur 
in  the  case  of  a  married  man.  If  tlie  Western  Union  really  pay  with  a  view  Xo  the  re- 
•  luirementri  of  married  life,  why  is  it  that  they  pay  bo  little  that  even  their  male 
operatorH  cannot,  an  n  rule,  alford  to  marry,  as  we  have  seen  is  the  case?  The  fact  1b 
that  Western  Union  wajjes  are  simply  auction  ]>rlces  for  lalmr  depresseti  as  much  ns 
the  buyer  1b  able,  and  women,  havin}<r  home  hupport  of  some  degree  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  caBCH  than  men,  are  able  to  sell  their  time  for  less  than  the  average  for  men. 

2  Sen.  Kep.  577,  part  II.,  pp.  51),  (13. 

3  II.  Rep.  125,  4:i-i,  p.  11. 

■*  Congressional  RiM'ord,  1S75,  vol.  ill.,  p.  U'ii,  where  Mr.  Albiight  t<?lls  how  a  com- 
mittee (of  which  he  was  a  meml>er)  sent  to  gather  testimony  at  the  South  found  it  Im- 
possible  to  telegraph  the  fact.**  to  the  North. 
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At  other  times  tlie  (ILscriniination  coiLsL*<ts  in  delay,*  confine- 
ment of  mai'ket  reports  or  other  news  to  a  few  favored  indi- 
viduals for  an  hour  or  two,  transmission  by  devious  routes, 
violations  of  the  dueoixler  of  transmission, 'unjust  distinctions 
ius  to  rates,  giving  relxites  to  favored  individuals,'^  perst^cuting 
others  to  compel  their  submissiim  to  the  telegraph  managei"s 
or  punish  them  for  a  jiersonal  difference,  etc*. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Craig  tells  of  a  case  in  wluch  the  telegraph 
managers  took  up  a  jjersonal  quarrel  and  gave  ordei's  not  to 
send  C's  messages  until  some  time  after  rival  reports  had 
Ijeen  forwarded.  And  C  had  to  establish  a  hoi-se  express  to 
cam*  his  messages,  with  a  loss  of  five  houi's'  time  and  serious 
ex{>ense.  The  news  came  regularly  from  abroad,  and  as  soon 
as  tlie  steamer  was  signalled  at  Halifax  "  one  of  the  tele- 
graph linas  was  conveniently  out  of  order,  and  the  o[)erator 
on  the  other  was  ordered  to  send  me  the  Bible  and  continue 
till  the  arrival  of  my  hoi-se  express  ".(five  hours).^ 

The  Washburn  committee  reported  that  '••  rules  of  prece- 
dence in  the  tmnsmlssion  of  messages  are  systematically  dis- 
regarded by  the  leading  American  coni[)any."  ^ 

"  Stock  exchuD^e  business  has  the  ri^lit  of  way  over  tlie  wires  in  pref- 
ereoee  to  any  coiniuuuicatiou  of  a  jiersonal  or  soeial  natiin'."® 

Tlie  directoi-s  and  manage i"s  of  the  Western  Union  are  st(K?k 
sj)eculators  and  they  favor  their  own  class. 

'^ITielaws  of  the  United  States  require  the  teleji^niph  companies  to 
transmit  Government  business  atieiid  of  every  other  business,  but  they 
never  have  done  it.  They  did  not  do  it  on  the  Pacific  line,  and  they  have 
not  done  it  on  any  other  tele^niph  line.  A  niessji»;e  known  as  ('.  N.  I), 
(the  eonunerciar  news  dejiai-tnient)  has  precedence  over  evervthin^ 
eUe."  »° 

An  operator's  testimony  given  to  the  Hendereon  committee 

informs  us  that   "the  Western    Union  favoi-s    one  chu^s  of 

business  and  wilfully  neglects  to  do  jiLstice'to  another.     Cer- 

«  •*  To  delay  a  telegram  which,  In  the  words  of  the  WcHtorn  Union  Company  Itnolf, 
'  from  iti}  very  nature  requires  instant  transminuion  and  delivery/  in  no  Ivae  a  crime 
than  t(»  rob  or  delay  the  mail,  and  yet  it  is  tlie  constant  and  daily  practice  of  the 
company  aforesaid."    H.  Rep.  114,  p^ll. 

c  Rebates  amounting  to  twenty,  twenty  five,  and  even  fifty  per  cent  have  l)ecn 
f;f ven  by  the  telegraph  companies  to  influential  huninenH  men  in  timCH  of  conipetiUun. 
Bingham  Com.  p.  25,  testimony  of  A.  B.  Chandler,  prectideut  of  tlie  Postal  Telegraph 
Company. 

T  Blair  Com.  vol.  ii.,  p.  1279. 

8  H.  Rep.  U4,  p.  10. 

•  WaDamaker,  1890,  p.  228. 

10  Bingham  Com.,  Testimony  of  Victor  Rose  water,  a  former  Western  Union  man- 
ager, p.  6. 
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tain  business,  mostly  brokei"s'  messages,  has  special  rights 
over  everything  else.  The  operator  who  is  sending  death 
messages,  messages  that  summon  children  to  the  Ijedside  of 
dying  parents,  or  tmnsacts  legitimate  business  of  merchants 
and  manufacturei's,  is  often  obliged  to  lay  them  aside  in  order 
tliat  the  wires  may  l)e  used  for  the  business  of  a  trust,  a 
monopoly,  or  a  ring  of  speculators."  "  "  The  dLscrimination 
l)etween  the  messages  of  different  customei's  lx)th  as  to  rates 
and  order  of  transmission  "  was  classed  by  •  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Creswell  among  the  four  great  and  growing  evils  of  the 
[)rivate  telegraph.  lie  prep'^red  tables  of  existing  telegraph 
charges,  and  declared  that  '-  the  tables  show  mast  clearly  the 
inequality  and  discriminating  character  of  the  American 
tariffs  lus  opposed  to  the  genemlly  uniform  rates  of  Europe."  ^^ 
Tlie  Ramsev  committee  also  tabulated  Western  Union  mtes, 
and  showed  that  very  unequal  charges  were  made  for  equal 
distiinces,  and  subject  to  very  similar  conditions  except  m 
res})ect  to  competition.^^  Similar  inequalities  exist  toKiay, 
though  less  in  degree  on  the  whole  than  formerly.  A  ten- 
cent  rate  Ls  allowed  in  svmie  ciuses  for  a  service  that  costs 
twentv-iive  and  fifty  cents  or  more  in  other  casei^i.  A  tele- 
gni})li  company,  hke  a  railway,  can  by  airanging  its  tariff  do 
much  to  send  busniess  to  a  town  or  city  and  aid  its  growth, 
or  to  keep  trade  away  and  hinder  its  development  as  may 
happen  to  suit  the  interest  or  capnce  (»f  the  managers. 

Victor  Kosewatei',  testifying  l)efoi*e  the  Bingham  commit- 
tee in  1890,  about  the  rates  when  he  was  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  at  Omaha,  spoke  as  follows: 

^'  While  our  rates*  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisi^o  were  never  hijfher 
tlian  ^i  for  a  ten-word  niessa«re,  our  rates  to  Denver  wei*e  ^.50. 
Oniatia  to  San  Fnineiseo,  1,7(K)  miles,  rate,  $S;  Onuiha  to  New  York, 
1,4(M)  miles,  rate,  $5.65;  from  Omaha  to  (liicajfo,  500  miles,  we  charged 
83.55;  from  Council  Blulls  to  ('hica<]jo,  a  distance  onlv  five  miles  less^ 
than  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  we  charged  $1.55,  a  difference  of  $2  on' 

n  I.T.  U.  Hearlnjr.'^,  p.  5. 

12  CroHwellV  [le|).  Nov.  l.-),  1872.    Wan.  ISIK).  pp.  l.W,  156. 

is  Sen.  Kop.  IS  and  Sen.  Kep.  242,  42-^^,  p.  U. 

TIiu  firct  Ktatc'H  that  the 

Kate  from  Wabhin^u  to  Boston  was $0.56 

**  "  Walthani,  10  inllc'8  out  of  Boston 1.75 

"  *•  •♦  Chlcajro 1.75 

•*  "  **  Geneva,  40  mllei*  from  Chicago ».00 

T]»c  Hccond  report  shows  very  uneven  ehurgen  for  nearly  e(iual  ilitttauce^. 
Wanhington  to  New  York  and  Wllllamsport,  40  ets*.  and  75  cts. 

*•  Wheeling,  Albany,  an<!  Parkerbburg,  .SO  cts.,  80  rt-^.,  and  $1.00. 
••  liKlianapolis,  Bangor,  and  Urand  Haven,  .'MK-ts.,  *JOct«.,  and  $1.70. 


(C  <« 


MempUiti,  Mobile,  and  St  Augu»tluc,  $1.25,  $2.50,  and  $3.50. 
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every  ten-word  message  in  favor  of  ('ouncil  Blufts.  I  have  known  peo- 
ple to  get  on  the  st-ige  coach,  pay  soventy-five  cents  fare  from  Omaha 
acroi^s  the  river  to  Council  BhilVs,  an(i  seventy-five  cents  back,  making 
31.50,  and  still  save  fifty  cent^  on  a  ten-word  inessjige  to  Chicago."  '* 

In  his  letter  favoring  public  ownei'sliip  of  tlic  telegraph, 
Cyrus  W.  P^ield  lays  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  "A  gov- 
ernment system  would  prevent  unjust  discriminations."  ^* 
Mr.  Field  is  the  only  one  of  the  Western  Union  directoi-s, 
so  far  a«  I  know,  who  has  raised  his  voice  against  the  com- 
pany's policy  jof  arbitrarily  favoring  certiiin  persons  and  lo- 
calities at  the  expense  of  othei-s.  After  detitiling  a  flagrant 
case,  he  says,  "  Such  an  unjust  dLscrimination  as  this  would 
not  he  allowed  by  the  govennnent  for  a  day."  '^ 

By  means  of  discrimination  in  rates  or  service  or  both,  the 
telegraph  company  can  turn  the  tide  of  l)iL^iness  and  pr()s})erity 
toward  a  localitv  or  an  individual,  or  it  can  hinder  the 
growth  of  a  city  and  ruin  a  tradesman  or  a  newspaper  by  ex- 
cessive   rates  or  delaying  messag(\s,  governing  pei'sons  and 

(Xide  IS  continutil.) 

The  said  second  report  (242)  then  proceeds  to  ilhiHtrate  the  aihltrury  character 
of  the  Ttrholc  tariff,  as  follows: 




— 

. 

District. 

R.'ite. 

WabhiugUj 

MX  to  naiTis»l)urff  . 

125 

!«0.40 

«( 

•♦  Philadelphia 

140 

.:i') 

it 

**  Cumbcrla'iul 

lr<0 

.40 

4* 

**  WilliamHport 

220 

.75 

t« 

*•  Now  York     . 

2;^) 

.40 

44 

••  Wheeling     . 

:^) 

.:jo 

4( 

•*  Wilmington,  N.  C.  . 

:t80 

1.20 

44 

•♦  PittHburg      . 

XiO 

.25 

«( 

••  Ronton 

4G0 

.55 

«« 

"  Cincinnati     . 

GOO 

.50 

•  4 

"  Chic^igo 

800 

1.00 

44 

•*  Indianapolis 

700 

.50 

44 

••  St.  Louis 

iMO 

1.75 

44 

"  Memphis 

i,o:k) 

1.25 

(« 

"  Des  Moines  . 

1,100 

2.:^ 

«4 

"  St.  Auguytlne 

1,000 

3.25 

Xew  York  to  Morriatown 

30 

.35 

•*  Albany  . 

I.tO 

.30 

**  Ronton    . 

2:^0 

.30 

*•  IMttsburg 

480 

.25 

'*  Norwich 

120 

.50 

••  Kaston   . 

75 

.50 

"  New  Haven 

70 

.25 

*•  New  Rrunswick 

32 

.25 

"  Concord 

300 

.50 

**  Ro<.'hester 

3S5 

.50 

14  Binirliam  Com.,  Rose  water,  p.  5. 
M II.  Rep.  lU,  p.  70. 
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places  somewhat  as  a  railway  does  by  means  of  freight  and 
jjassenger  rates,  the  supply  or  non-supply  of  cars,  and  the 
quickness  or  delay  of  transportation. 

In  Cinciiniati  some  yeai«  ago,  a  Mr.  Davis  started  a  bureau 
of  infonnation  to  keep  the  merchants  posted  on  the  state  of 
the  New  York  markets.  He  secured  many  subscril)ers  and 
worked  up  a  flourishing  business.  The  Western  Union  saw 
tlie  value  of  the  enterprise,  and  estiiblLshed  a  '^  Commercial 
News  Bureau  "  of  their  o\vn  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
these  same  market  reports  to  the  various  cities  throughout  tlie 
country.  'I'hey  appointed  an  agent  in  Cincinnati,  offering 
to  take  Davis's  sul)scril)ei's  ofif  liLs  hands,  and  pay  him  a 
small  part  of  what  he  was  making  out  of  liis  busuiess.  Davis 
refiLsed,  whereupon  the  AVesteni  Union  told  liim  tliey  would 
break  uj)  his  trade.  They  did,  and  Davis  sued  and  got 
judgment  for  tB'3,000  damages.  The  evidence  was  conclu- 
sive that  the  Western  Union,  while  receiving  pay  regularly 
from  DavLs  for  his  despatches,  puiposely  delayed  them  and 
sent  them  by  circuitous  routes ;  whereas  theii*  own  despatches 
of  a  similar  nature  were  sent  through  in  advance  of  all 
others. ^^ 

A  few  years  ago  two  papers  in  San  Francisco  favored  a 
postal  telegra])h  a  little  too  briskly.  Their  telegi'aph  rates 
were  raised.  One  of  them  died  in  consequence ;  the  otlier 
ceitsed  to  publish  attacks  on  the  Western  Union,  and  was 
restored  to  good  felhnvship.^*  While  Mr.  Orton  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union,  a  certiiin  pai>er  criticised  some 

1"  H.  Rep.  114,  p.  w.  Contrary  to  their  u«uai  Helf-fX)mplau*eiH'y  under  all  clrfuin- 
stJincoH,  the  Weritern  Union  oflicerH  do  not  neeni  to  enjoy  diHCUKsiug  i\A»  V&\\» 
canv,  but  when  it  han  ai)peared  neceHHary  to  do  bo  they  have  followed  their  UBual 
cuHtdiii  of  varyin>2:  the  fa<'tB  and  contradictinj?  even  their  own  Hworn  tetttiniony 
prevlouHly  f;fivcn.  See  U.  Rei>.  114,  p.  100.  Thin  News  Bureau  ease  in  referred  to  hy  Mr. 
Huliliard  in  Sen.  Rep.  577.  In  the  cx^uree  of  his  remarks  he  8aid:  "The  Western 
ITnion  Hto))ped  sending  his  (Davit«*s)  niet^Hafifes  on  the  through  line,  and  transmitted 
them  on  a  wjiy  line.  There  wan  no  priority  for  their  messages.  Oh,  no!  they  only 
sent  them  on  the  through  line,  while  the  others  went  on  the  way  line.  Those  that 
went  by  the  way  line  were  longer  in  getting  through,  and  when  received  the  eus- 
t(»merH  of  the  Western  Union  had  already  received  the  prices  and  acted  upon  them. 
No  priority,  only  the  man  was  ruined." 

i«  Sen.  Rep.  577,  i)art  1 1 .,  p.  65.  1  n  the  case  of  the  Herald  owned  by  John  Nugent,  the 
rates  were  raised  122  per  cent  or  from  {\M1  cents  per  word  U)  15.38  cents  a  wonl,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  rates  to  otJier  papers  were  reduced  from  2.4  to  1.2  cents  a  word. 
Being  discriminated  against  and  entirely  ex<'luded  from  the  Press  AsBO<*iation,  he 
tried  to  establish  news  agencies  of  his  own,  but  the  news  cost  him  twenty  times  as 
mu<*h  as  it  did  the  Call  or  the  Bulletin,  or  the  other  i)apers  in  San  Francisco,  equal 
despati'hes  <'ostlng  him  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  as  was  paid  by  the  combined  pa- 
pers in  tJie  Asso<"iated  Press  of  San  Francisco.  After  losing  in  tliis  way  about  f  200,- 
000  in  eight  months  he  failed.  Sen.  Rep.  242,  42-3,  p.  4;  H.  Rep.  126,  48-8,  pp.  9,  11; 
I.  T.  U.  Uearings,  IbM,  pp.  80,  50,  51. 
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act  of  his,  and  the  next  day,  or  the  next  hut  one,  the  rates 
of  that  jmper  wei*e  douhled.  It  ceased  to  receive  any  tele- 
giTiphic  despatches  Ijecause  it  could  not  i)ay  for  tliem.^* 

Mr.  A.  P.  Swineherd,  editor  of  the  Mininij  Journal^  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  wanted  to  start  a  daily,  —  a  population  of  150,- 
000  people  de^sired  a  daily,  and  he  wished  to  supply  tlie  need. 
A.diiily  cannot  live  mthout  the  telegraphic  news.  Fully  aware 
of  this,  Mr.  Swineherd  made  an  agreement  with  the  VVest> 
em  Union  })efoi'e  moving  further  into  his  plan,  lie  con- 
tracted for  3,500  w^ords  each  week  at.  $30  a  week  and  half 
a  cent  a  woi-d  extra.  On  the  strength  of  this  he  spent  $5,000 
for  materials  and  improvements  in  pre{)aration  for  the 
daily.  Then  the  Western  Union  refused  to  fuliil  its  agree- 
ment, telling  Mr.  Swineherd  that  he  nuist  get  liLs  news  from 
the  Associated  Press  ;  if  he  got  it  from  the  United  Press  the 
telegraph  mte  would  Ix)  SI 05  a  week  for  3,500  words.  The 
Associated  Press  when  applied  to  refused  to  give  the  ser- 
vice necessaiy  for  the  pa{>er,  and  demanded  'ii«l,000  bonus  at 
the  stirt  for  the  service  it  would  give.  Mr.  Swineherd 
would  gladly  liave  paid  this  extortion,  but  the  service  ofc 
fered  was  entirely  unavailable,  so  that  his  i)lan  had  to  l)e 
alxmdoned  at  great  lass.^ 

Lloyd  Breeze,  the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Evcmnf/  Journal^  tes- 
tified that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  into  the  Associated 
Press,  or  to  obtaui  the  market  rei)orts.  The  best  he  could 
get  was  a  contract  for  special  telegi-ai)hic  news  at  one  half  the 
coimnercial  mte.  The  i*esiUt  was  that  he  had  to  pay  from  six  to 
fifteen  times  as  much  for  news  as  other  papei-s  did,  and  employ 
si)ecial  correspondents  beside.  He  added  that  the  Western 
Union  could  abrogate  the  contract  at  any  time,  thereby  com- 
jielUng  lum  to  pay  more  than  double  the  burdensome  tele- 
graph taxas  then  resting  upon  him.-^ 

Tliis  complaint  that  new^spapei-s  are  barred  out  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  so  denied  the  benefit  of  low  rates  for 
telegraphic  news,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  congres- 
sional investigations.  Such  news  being  necessary  to  a  large 
daily,  it  follows  that  the  allied  monopolies,  the  Western 
Union  and  the  Associated  Press,  are  able  to  dictate  teniLs  to 
any  one  propasing  to  stiirt  a  new  paper,  and  can  checkmate 
his  enterprise  altogether  if  they  wish  ti  do  so.     They  also 

19  Sen.  Rep.  577,  part  II.,  p.  05. 
»  Sen.  Rep.  677,  part  TI.,  p.  279. 
21  Sen.  Rep.  677,  part  II.,  p.  28S. 
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have  the  power  to  destroy  ahnost  any  existing  daily,  except 
the  few  that  are  wealthy  enough  to  stand  the  di'ain  of  dis- 
criminating telegraph  rates.  The  said  monoix^lies  have  not 
l)een  slow  in  recognizing  their  power  nor  at  all  abstemious  in 
its  exercise. 

The  International  Typogi-apliical  Union  ccmiplained  at  the 
hearings  in  1894  that  there  was  "a  tremendous  bar  in  the 
way  of  starting  newspa[)ei's/'  it  being  practically  impossible 
to  start  a  daily  without  the  consent  of  the  Western  Union 
and  the  Press  Association,  and  that  the  chances  were  that 
^'  any  paper  attempting  to  assert  its  own  individual  opinion 
as  against  the  Western  Union  would  suffer  for  it.""  The 
Hon.  Marion  Butler  spoke  of  cases  where  one  paper  in  a 
town  enjoys  a  telegraph  franchise  and  the  other  papers  camiot 
get  it.     Mr.  Quigg  of  the  committee  said: 

'**Xo  doubt  about  that.  To  my  niiiul  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
we  have  to  contend  with,  the  fact  tliat  newsi)ai)er8  combine  to  create  press 
assoi'iations,  and  tliereby  slmt  out  otlier  ne\vsi)ai>ers."  " 


The  final  responsibility,  however,  rests  with  the  \Vesteni 
Union.  It  Ls  Western  Uniou  favor  that  gives  the  press  asso- 
ciatioiLS  their  power  of  life  and  death  over  so  many  dailies.-* 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  Western  Union  serves  a  paix?r  in  the 
association  for  a  fraction  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for 
the  same  sen'ice  by  a  pai)er  not  in  the  association  —  it  is  this 
fact  that  enables  the  press  association  to  control  tlie  news- 
paper iield.  If  the  Western  Union  would  stand  for  fair  play 
and  equal  rates  to  all,  and  make  it  a  i)art  of  the  press  agree- 
ment tliat  all  j)apers  should  receive  the  news  at  fair  rates 
without  dLscrimination,  the  Associated  Press  would  lase  its 
tyrannical  power  of  exclusion.  But  the  Western  Union  pi*e- 
fers  to  l)e  a  co-conspinitor  in  the  building  of  a  press  monopoly, 
because  in  return  for  its  aid  it  gains  a  mightjL  hold  upon  the 
press. 

This  brings  us  to  the  frnfh  evil  of  our  present  s}T^tem  of 
distributing  intelligence,  viz.,  the  infringement  of  the  liberty 


Jtt  I,  T.  r.  IIoHiln.r:<,  \)\).  3t)-.S2,  rn)  vt  nnf. 

2''  I.T.  U.,  i».  45. 

21  "The  We(>tern  Union  (UscrinilnjitOH apahiHt  piipers  not  bclonprlnjr to  tho  JihWMrla- 
tlon  — the  price  for  tlie  wiino  dcHpatcli  [>  at  l(*at*t  double  if  the  paper  doen  not  belong 
to  tlie  n8Ho<iation.**  (Sen.  Rep.  024,  43-2,  p.  2.)  The  divtbion  of  expense  in  the  Ahpo- 
elation  jflves  a  furtlier  advant;if2:e  of  nuieli  weight  in  the  citlen.  The  Weatern  Union, 
if  it  chose,  could  eecure  the  eiiualization  of  all  udvanUigeH  in  respect  to  Uic  daily 
news,  as  utated  in  tlic  text. 
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*tf  the  press.  The  Western  Union  and  a  number  of  leading 
newspapei'8  have  fonned  a  sort  of  double-star  monopoly  for 
mutual  advantage  and  protraction  against  competition.  The 
imderstanding  between  the  telegraph  company  and  the  press 
associations  securer  to  the  latter  low  rates  and  the  power  of 
excluding  new  papers  from  the  tield,  and  to  the  former  a 
strong  influence  upon  press  despatches,  the  support  of  the 
papei's  in  such  associations,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  trans- 
mit and  sell  the  market  quotations.  Besides  the  force  of  di- 
rect agreement  and  the  })()werful  motives  of  mutual  support 
that  naturally  develop  between  two  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions working  together  year  aft^r  year  with  an  ever-present 
consciousness  in  each  of  the  vital  rdaticm  to  it«  prosperity  that 
is  sustained  by  the  other,  —  l)esides  all  this,  the  men  who  run 
the  Western  Union  control  a  numl)er  of  papei's  directly,  and 
can  control  others  whenever  it  may  be  thought  l)est.  The 
Western  Union  not  only  has  the  power  of  causing  serious  loss 
to  newspapers  that  oppose  it,  —  it  luus  millions  with  which  to 
buy  the  stock  of  an  obnoxious  paper,  so  capturing  the  fortress 
entire  and  spiking  the  guns  or  turning  them  against  its 
enemies. 

In  one  of  the  Ramsey  reports  we  read  that  "The  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  Ls  a  trustee  of  tlie  New  York 
Tribune^  wliich  is  one  of  the  Associated  Press.  The  pul> 
lisher  and  one  of  the  proprietoi-s  of  the  New  York  Times  Ls 
a  director  in  the  Western  Union  Ccmipany.''  ^  Tui-n  Ixick  to 
Part  IV.  and  run  over  the  names  of  the  Western  Unicm  di- 
rectoi-s,  and  you  will  begin  to  realize  the  tremendous  influence 
over  the  press  that  results  to  the  Western  Union  simply  from 
the  summation  of  the  individual  influences  of  its  directoi'S. 
And  the  Board  of  I)irectoi"s  is  only  the  head-light,  the  smoke- 
stack, and  the  engineer, —  the  big  locomotive  Ls  made  up  of 
all  the  power  of  the  whole  body  of  Western  Union  stock- 
holdei's,  and  its  pull  is  tremendous.  When  we  add  to  this 
the  power  of  the  company  through  its  control  of  rates,  and  its 
alliance  witli  the  Associated  Press,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
grateful  surprise  that  so  many  papei's  have  shown  an  inde- 
I)endent  spirit  in.dLscussing  the  t^legrapli  question. 

The  Washburn  committee  reported  that  "the  associations 
themselves,  and  consequently  the  newspapeniii,  are  com- 
I)letely  in  the  power  of  the  telegraph  com})anies,  which  can 
at  any  moment  raise  the  rates  for  news  telegrams  to  a  par 

»  Sen.  Bep.  242,  4S-1,  p.  6. 
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with  those  charged  for  private  messages,  and  thus  prevent 
their  transmission  ahnost  altogether."  ^ 

President  Orton  testilied  that  the  company  had  a  compact 
with  the  Associated  Press,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to 
stand  l)y  the  Western  Union. 

Here  Ls  a  copy  of  the  agreement:^ 

Coutraot  of  Tclotj:niph  Company  with  the  Press.     [Extnict.] 

''  And  said  Associated  Press  agrees,  that  during  the  continuance  of 
this  agreement  they  and  their  agents,  and  all  parties  furnishe<l  hy  them 
witli  news  for  piihHcation,  and  the  ajjeuts  of  sucli  parties*,  shall  employ 
the  said  telegraph  company,  exclusively,  to  transmit  to  and  from  ail 
places  reached  by  its  lines,  all  telegraphic  messiiges  relating  to  the  news 
or  newspai)er  business;  and  that  they  loill  not  in  any  way  encourage  or 
support  any  opposition  or  competing  telegraph  company/'* 

Private  Circular.     (Not  for  Publication.)     [Extract.] 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Office,  April  15, 1867. 

To  the  members  of  the  Western  Associated  Press: 

''  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  clause  in  our  contract  w^ith  the  tele- 
gniph  company,  whicli  forbids  us  to  encourage  or  support  any  opposition 
or  competing  telegrajili  company.  That  cmuse  was  to  tlie  telegnii>h 
company  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  favorable  terms  upon  which 
they  contracted  with  us." 

M.   llALSTEAD, 

EX'Com.  W.  A,  Press. 

The  press  of  Great  Britain  appeai-s  to  have  l)een  nearly 
iinanimoiLS  in  its  demand  that  the  government  should  take 
control  of  the  telegraph  in  that  country,  and  have  displayed 
an  independence  which  might  Ix^  imitated  advantageously  by 
some  of  our  leading  presses.  Though  the  leading  telegnijJi 
companies  of  England  threatened  the  press  that  their 
despatches  would  l)e  stopped  ui  ciise  they  did  not  ceijse  their 
advocacy  of  the  telegraph  bill,  they  did  not  cease,  but 
talked  stronger  and  plainer  than  Ix^fore.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  attenn)ted  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  we 
(J note  the  following  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  sut)erin- 
tendent  of  the  telegraph  to  the  proprietor  of  tlie  Belfast 
Whiffy  w^ho  had  advocated  the  postal  bill :  ^ 

"  The  time  api)e4irs  to  have  arrived  when  the  directors  should  seri- 
ously consider  wliether  the  contract  with  your  jounuil  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  I  have  no  doul>t  they  will  coine  to  a  dec*ision  which  may 
afford  you  an  opportunity  of  making  your  own  news  arningements  on 
less  exorbitant  terms." 


26  H.  Rep.  114,  pp.  46,  47. 

27  From  H.  Rep.  114,  p.  104;  H.  Rep.  125,  p.  10;  I.  T.  U.  IleariDgs,  p.  84;  and  Sen. 
Rop.  24-2,  43-1,  p.  8. 

»  II.  Rep.  114.  p.  104. 
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The  English  committee,  in  examining  the  piopiietiji*,  said:- 

Question,  "  So  the  company  Imd  the  power,  if  they  wii!»he<l  it,  of 
sayiu^  that  you  should  not  receive  telejijiaphic  news  unless  you  took  a 
IKirticular  line  in  your  pai)er  on  particular  questions? *' 

Ansieer.     "  Yes." 

Question.  "  Is  that  a  condition  of  thin<;s  vvliich  could  he  tolerated  hy 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper?'' 

AnsiPer.  "  It  is  a  condition  of  things  that  I  should  not  tolerate  at 
any  nite,  and  I  should  tliink  it  would  he  intolerahle  to  any  man  of 
independence."* 

In  the  second  Ram«ey  report  it  is  stated  that "  papei"s  favor- 
ing the  postal  telegmph  have  sul)sequently  either  lost  their 
telegraphic  news  or  been  provided  with  it  at  a  i)riee  so  high 
that  tliey  could  not  afford  to  pay  it."  *^  We  have  seen  that 
death  has  sometimes  resulted  from  this  bleeding  and  bUster- 
ing  process  prescribed  by  the  Western  Union  doctoi-s  for  re- 
moving dangerous  symptoms  of  pubHc  spirit.  Speaking  of 
the  feelings  of  editoi"s  who  find  themselves  conn)elled  to  si- 
lence, complete  or  partial,  the  leport  says  : 

"These  gentlemen  have  regretted  that  they  were  thus  controlled  hy  the 
telegraph  company,  and  that  under  its  constant  pressure  they  could  not 
spesik  freely.'*  ^" 

Another  passage   from  the  same  report  is  too  important  to 

omit: 

'*  llie  operation  of  a  postal  telegraph  system  would  result  in  the  speedy 
termination  of  this  alliance  (hetween  the  press  and  the  telegraph),  and 
will  he  a  very  important  step  toward  the  freedom  of  the  press.**  *' 

D.  H.  Craig  told  the  Blair  connnittee  that  *'  The  Western 
Union  and  the  Press  Asscxjiation  \york  together  to  ruin  a 
paper  that  buys  news  from  any  competing  telegraph  line. 
The  editor  of  the  only  moniing  journal  in  one  of  the  largest 
interior  cities  in  New  York  State  l)egan  to  take  news  from  a 
rival  company,  and  refused  to  discontinue.  The  Western 
Union  complained  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  its  manager 
negotiated  with  the  publisher  of  an  evening  paper  to  run  a 
morning  edition,  pledging  him  free  and  exclusive  telegra})hic 
press  reports  for  a  year.  The  rel)elhous  editor  quickly 
yielded."  « 

The  censorship  of  news  established  by  the  Associated 
Press  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  pid)lic  good.  All  ICasteni 
news  goes  to  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York 

»  O.  Bep.  n4,  pp.  46,  47. 

9  Sen.  Rep.  242,  4S-1,  p.  22. 

» Ibid.  p.  23. 

n  Ibid.  p.  5. 

VBUlr  Com.,  toI.  11.,  pp.  1279, 1280. 
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and  18  "  edited  "  by  him  to  the   newspapers   of  the  nation. 
'*  This  editing  eoiLsLsts  ui  selecting  such  parts  as  the  central 
officer  thinks  proper  to  send  out,  and  in  modifying  tlie  lan- 
guage, etc.,"^^  to  adai>t  the  matter  to  the  use  of  tlie  press. 
Senate  Report  ()24,  1875,  contains  these  significant  words: 

'*  The  news  furnishetl  to  every  le:ulin^  and  almost  every  other  dsLiiy 
l)aper  conies  from  one  source,  and  its  preparation,  wherever  It  is  collected, 
is  under  the  direi't  sui)ervision  of  the  a^ent  of  the  seven  associated  papers 
in  New  York.  It  is  incvittible  that  the  views,  o])inions,  and  interests  of 
tliose  seven  papers  should  he  expressed  through  this  channel,  esi>ecially 
hy  the  full  or  sliort  reijoits  ujion  topics  they  favor  or  oppose  and  by  the 
hias  of  the  writer's  mind."**^ 

(lardiner  (J.  Hubbard  said  to  the  Hill  committee: 

''The  man  who  rules  tht;  Ass(K*iate<l  Press  has  an  instrument  for  shap- 
ing]: the  oi)inions  of  the  millions  which.  In'  the  consUmcy,  universality, 
and  nipidity  of  its  action,  deties  competition.  The  events  which  take 
l>lace  in  all  business,  political,  and  religious  centres,  together  with  the 
actions  of  public  men  and  their  hnputed  motives,  are  all  presented  simul- 
taneously to  the  public,  from  ocean  to  oceiin,  through  this  instrumental- 
ity. The  agents  who  collect  the  news  respond  to  the  central  authority  at 
Xew  York,  and  are  subject  to  removal  at  its  i)leasure.  Here  is  a  power 
greater  than  any  ever  wielded  by  the  French  Directory,  because  in  an  era 
when  public  opinion  is  omnipotent,  it  can  give,  withhold,  or  color  the  in- 
formation which  shai)es  that  opinion.  It  may  impart  an  irresistible 
l)ower  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  and  the  reput4ition  of  the  ablest 
and  purest  i)ublic  man  may  be  fatally  tainted  in  every  towm  and  village 
of  the  continent  by  a  midnight  despatch.  It  is  incompatible  with  puhho 
safety  that  such  an  exclusive  power  to  speak  to  the  whole  public  in  the 
same  moment,  upon  every  subject,  and  thus  to  create  public  opinion, 
should  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  corponition."^* 

It  is  not  much  trouble  for  the  Western  Union  to  control  the 
engine  that  carries  opin^oiLS  to  millions  of  men.  If  it  does 
not  hold  the  lever  in  its  own  hand,  it  is  m  partnership  with 
the  engineer,  who  is  under  heavy^  obligations  to  it  and  might 
be  subjected  to  enormous  losses  by  its  displeasure. 

Mr.  Thiirl>er,  representing  the  National  Board  of  Trade, 
said  to  the  Hingham  committee  during  a  description  of  a 
j)revious  discussion  of  the  telegra[)h  question: 

''  One  n»ason  why,  perhaps,  we  have  not  had  a  postal  telegraph  long 
ngo  has  been  the  fact  of  the  close  relations  existing  between  the  Western 
I'nion  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Associated  Press,  which  latter  eor- 
jjoration  has  daily  e<iucated  public  opinion  in  the  opi)08ite  direction.  Mr. 
Wiman  (a  Western  I'nion  dirwtor  who  had  just  spoken)  is  evidently  a 
fair  man.  Hut  unless  Mr.  Wiman  sees  to  it  that  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  i>resented  here  to-day,  are  sent  out  with  equal  fairness  over  the 
wires,  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  points  he  lias  made  will  go  flashing 


xi  SeD.  Kep.  577,  p.  18,  te>»tiiuuiiy  of  William  Henry  Smith,  mannger  Aesociated 

PrC88. 

W  Sen.  Rep.  624,  45-2,  p.  3. 

85  Sen.  Bep.  577,  48-1,  testimoDy,  p.  19. 
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out  to  all  i>arts  of  this  country,  and  that  all  those  that  have  been  made 
agiiinst  him  will  find  their  resting  i)laoe  only  in  the  published  pnx'eedings 
of  the  National  Board  of  Trade.     [Laughter  and  applause.]  ''^* 

It  was  well  known  that  Dr.  Green's  testimony  in  l)elialf  of 
the  Western  Union  had  been  sent  in  full  to  leading  papei's 
all  over  the  country  free  of  charge^  while  it  wius  impossible  to 
get  an}i;hing  but  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  reports  f)f 
tlie  opposing  testimony,  even  on  payment  of  the  ordinary 
press  rate^i.  The  only  way  to  get  such  information  was  to  em- 
ploy a  special  correspondent  and  pay  special  telegraph  rates. 

When  England  bought  the  telegra})!!  a  strong  effort  was 
made  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  move  upon  public  action 
on  this  country.  The  British  post  office  iussumed  control 
Feb.  1,  1870. 

*' Immediately  thereafter  efforts  were  made  to  discredit  the  British 
system  in  this  country,  and  many  were  the  ocean  cable  despatches  n^ 
ceived  by  the  Associateti  Press  and  sent  to  the  country  by  the  Western 
I'nion  Telegraph  Comi>any  ailculated  to  give  an  entirely  false  impression 
to  the  public."  " 

One  of  these  despatches  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
British  post  office,  and  he  said,  "  The  cable  despatch  whicli 
you  enclosed  in  your  letter  is  nothing  else  than  a  series  of 
malicious  exaggerations  with  the  very  slightest  groundwork 
of  truth  in  them,  strung  together  for  the  purpose  of  damag- 
ing your  plan  "  of  establishing  a  postal  telegraph  in  America.*' 
Not  only  does  the  press  monopoly  select  and  color  the  news, 
it  even  forbids  the  papera  receiving  such  news  to  criticise  it.'^ 

''The  Associated  Press  has  notified  newspapers  that  they  would  with- 
hold the  news  from  all  papers  that  criticised  such  despatches.  This 
power  was  exercised  in  the  case  of  the  Petersburgh  Index.""  ^^' 

Such  an  order  we  might  expect  from  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
but  in  America  it  is  astounding,  until  we  remember  tliat  a 
great  industrial  monopoly  and  a  Czar  are  next  of  kin  and 
\evy  lika  in  disposition  and  methods  of  action. 

Freedom  in  temperate  criticism  and  the  solxjr  expression  of 
honest  thought  is  one  of  the  fundamental  and  all-important 
rights  of  man.  No  person  or  corporation  should  have  tlio 
power  to  suppress  criticism  upon  its  own  conduct  or  upon 
any  other  subject  whatever. 

SB  Bingham  committee,  Thurber,  p.  24. 

37  H.  Rep.  114,  p.  8. 

» Ibid. 

»  "Tlie  preBs  reports,  by  the  rule  of  the  New  York  Aesodated  Press,  cannot  be 
critlciMd  hy  any  paper  receiving  them."    Sen.  Rep.  G24,  4S-2,  p.  3. 

«  Sen.  Bep.  242, 4&-1,  p.  3,  Sen.  Rep.  624,  43-2,  p.  2,  and  Sen.  Rep.  577,  part  II.,  p.  65. 
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No  pei-son  or  cori)oration  should  have  the  power  to  mould 
the  daily  news,  or  exclude  any  paper  from  printing  it  on 
equal  terms  with  its  rivals.  It  is  doul)tless  true  that  there 
are  too  many  newst)a|^i-s  already/^  but  the  Western  Union 
and  the  Associated  Press  are  not  the  proper  ones  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  new  jmper  shall  be  stai-ted  or  an  old  one 
depart  this  life.  The  success  of  a  paj^er  should  dei)end  upon 
its  merit,  not  upon  tlie  favor  of  the  Western  Union  or  the 
aiisent  of  other  papers. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  gather  the  news  to  a  centi^l  point  and 
edit  it  to  the  country.  An  enormous  amount  of  useless 
repetition  is  thereby  avoided,  {ind  a  better  distribution  of 
news  secured.  lUit  very  careful  provision  should  be  made 
to  insure  the  impartiality  of  such  editing  and  dLstributuig. 
If  the  association  were  open  to  all  newspai)^^;  on  equal 
terms,  and  the  editor-in-cliief  were  elected  by  all  tlie  news- 
papei-s,  each  casting  one  vote,  and  were  sworn  to  impartial 
service,  subject  to  removal  by  a  vote  of  dLssatlsfaction  on  the 
part  of  fifteen  or  twenty  jx^r  cent  of  the  constituent  papers,  — 
if  any  pajwr  or  papei-s  choasing  to  i)ay  exti-a  for  a  sjxjcial 
representative  could  have  one  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
etUting  cliamlx?r  with  full  access  to  all  materials  received,  and 
authority  to  add  a  sup^jlement  to  the  chiefs  report,  to  cover 
important  mattei's  omitted  or  misstated  by  the  chief,  —  if  the 
rei)ort  and  supplements  in  full  were  sent  to  centml  points 
in  various  j)arts  of  the  country,  set  up  and  sold  as  plate 
matter,  at  uniform  rates,  to  all  subscribing  papers,  —  if  each 
and  every  paper  were  free  to  criticise  the  despatches,  —  then 
we  should  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  free  and  impartial 
press.  The  very  jjresence  of  the  supplementiil  editoi's  would 
probiibly,  a.s  a  rule,  t)revent  the  necessity  of  supplemental 
rej)orts  by  their  potential  effect  ui)on  the  chiefs  rejwrts. 

The  fix's t  step  toward  the  establislunent  of  an  unfettered 
press  Is  a  National  Telegraph  System  canying  the  news  or 


41  Our  helter-ekclU'r  competition  lias  jrivcn  lit*  about  one  |>ai>er  to  seven  hundred 
voters  — in  many  an  Eastern  t<i\vn  one  to  three  liundre*!  voten*.  Coopenitlon  and  com 
mon  Heuiie  will  doubtleb^  greatly  dimiiiisli  the  uumlier  in  the  future.  We  fthall  have  a 
pajier  to  reprenent  eaeh  great  interest  as  the  Christian  Advocate  reprenentH  the 
Methodists,  the  Examiner  the  Baptl>t8,  the  Outlook  the  Congregationalltfts,  the 
Yofith'tt  Coinjmnioii  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  youth,  etc.  The  church 
papers  will  probal»ly  Home  time  unite  Into  one  represenUitive  of  Christian  life. 
We  shall  have  other  papers  tliat  represent  the  thought  of  great  men,  as  the 
Litterator  represented  Garrison.  But  the  great  mass  of  hn-al  papers  that  people  take 
to  keep  on  tlie  buiooUi  side  of  the  editors  will  die  the  death  that  sooner  or  later 
awaits  all  rubbish. 
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renting  wires  at  very  low  rates  on  condition  of  ini[)artial 
editing  and  distribution  of  despatches  on  some  such  plan  as 
that  outlined  above  or  a  better  one.  The  chains  of  the 
Allied  Monopolies  will  thus  l)e  lu-oken,  and  the  co  ordinate 
growth  of  intelligence  and  co-operation  will  gradually  free 
the  press  in  larger  and  larger  degree  from  the  limitations 
plained  upon  it  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  the  strife  of 
comi)etitive  business  and  politics. 

I  hoi>e  the  time  will  come  when  the  news  reports  in  chief 
and  supplemental  will  ])e  published  each  day  at  centml 
points  on  sheets  of  uniform  size  devoted  excliLsively  to  con- 
densed and  classified  statements  carefully  indexed  and 
divided  into  sections  with  black-faced  headings.  A  file  of 
such  sheets  would  constitute  a  day-book  of  the  world's 
history  free  of  all  extraneous  matter.  A  man  could  buy  the 
ne^vs  without  piu-chasing  several  rods  of  advertisements,  and 
the  cost  would  probably  not  exceed  twenty-five  cents  a  year 
t<»  each  sub8cril)er.  For  the  local  news  of  towns,  bulletin 
sheets,  or,  in  many  cases,  bulletin  toarcls  would  Ije  amply 
sufficient.  Some  such  organization*  of  the  business  of  dis- 
tiibuting  news"  is  sure  to  come  l)ecaiLse  of  its  inherent  ecfm- 
omy  and  its  manifest  advantages  over  the  infinite  confu- 
sions, entanglement:*,  and  duplications  of  the  present  system. 

With  the  growth  of  co-oj>eration  advertising  will  no 
longer  he  a  Ijattle  of  rival  wares  each  seeking  U^  force  itself 
up>on  the  public  by  the  size  and  multitude  of  its  appeals,  but 
will  shrink  to  the  modemte  bidk  required  by  its  true  func- 
tion of  aflfoixling  information  to  those  upon  a  que.st.  The 
mass  of  this  service  will  also  pro])ably  differentiate  into  a 
series  of  bulletiiLs  devoted  exclusively  to  advertising. 

Freed  from  the  burdens  of  obtaining,  airanging,  and 
printing  vast  duplications  of  ue\VH  and  advertisements,  tlu^ 
l)a|)ers  will  l)e  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  criticism  of 
men  and  events,  the  enlightenment  and  amusement  of  man- 
kind, and  the  moulding  of  public  opinion.  Papei-s  would 
live  then,  not  because  tiiey  conti'olled  the  press  despatches 
or  had  a  large  advertising  patronage,  Imt  because  they  said 
something  the  people  wished  to  hear,  becaitse  their  editoi^s 
were  leaders  of  thought,  selected  by  the  sul)scriljei*s  to 
represent  large  co-operative  interests  as  Ls  now  the  case  with 
the  church  pajjers  and  trade  journals,  or  drawn  to  the  work 
by  their  love  of  it  and  adopted  by  a  wide  constituency 
because  of  demonsti-ated  power.     In  the  good  time  coming 
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we  may  hope  to  get  the  bulletins  of  news  and  iidvertise- 
nicnts  and  paj)ei*8  full  of  the  lx>st  thoughts  of  leading  thinkei's 
on  current  events,  and  all  luistamed  by  words  we  should  not 
wish  inijnessed  upon  the  brain  of  a  lovely  child.  Why  does 
not  some  one  make  a  start  right  now  by  publishing  a  daily 
I)aper  on  as  high  a  j)lane  as  the  Youth's  Covipanion  weekly, 
containing  the  substance  of  legitimate  news,  with  calm, 
strong  comment,  and  introduce  it  into  every  school  in  the  nation 
to  be  read  and  discussed  in  a  sort  of  school  congress  half  an 
hour  or  so  each  day?  It  would  do  more  to  teach  the  boys 
and  girls  to  think  and  talk  tlian  all  the  text-lK^oks  in  the 
world;  and  grow ing  up  f)n  such  wholesome  food,  when  they 
(;anie  to  Ix^  men  and  women  they  would  demand  a  clean  and 
honest  press,  —  pardon  the  digression,  it's  all  a  part  of  the 
great  subject  of  the  distribution  of  intelligence. 

(  To  he  continued.^ 


BIMETALLISM. 


BY  A.  J.  utl?:y. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  money  question  that  is  now  agi- 
tating the  j)eople  thi'oughout  the  length  and  bi*eadth  of  the 
land,  the  advocates  of  gold  monometallism  insist  that  we 
should  have  money  that  has  "//</W/<«/c' ra/z/^S*  "  that  the  ma- 
terial on  which  the  money  stamp  Ls  placed  should  possess  an 
intrinsic  value  equal  to  the  money  value  stamped  upon  it; 
that  gold  possesses  this  propeity  and  that  silver  does  not,  and 
for  this  reason  they  favor  a  single  gold  standard. 

Are  the  premises  true?  Has  gold  intrinsic  value?  If  the 
pi-emises  are  not  true,  if  gold  hixs  no  intrinsic  value,  then 
some  other  reason  must  be  iissigned  for  monometallism. 

The  wonl  intriiLsic  means  internal,  inherent,  not  apt)ar- 
ent  or  accidental,  opposed  to  extrinsic. 

Now  the  fact  Ls,  gold  has  no  intrinsic  value  whatever. 
^VU  commodities  have  certiiui  mherent  or  intrinsic  proper- 
ties wliich  tend  to  make  the  particular  commodity  more  or 
less  desirable,  and  to  the  extent  that  such  properties  in- 
fluence the  desire  for  their  possession,  such  inherent  proper- 
ties may  enhance  their  value  or  ratio  of  exchange,  but  value 
itself  is  uide^KJudent  of  and  extrinsic  from  all  connnodities. 

Jf  value  were  intrinsic,  if  it  were  inherent  hi  a  thing,  it 
could  not  change  or  fluctucatc.  If  the  value  of  gokl  or  silver 
were  inherent  in  the  metal,  the  same  quantity  of  metal  of 
the  same  degree  of  fineness  would  always  l)e  of  the  same 
value.  In  1873,  371 J  gmins  of  pure  silver  were  wortli  as 
mucli  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  as  22.2  gnuns  of  pure 
gold.  Now  they  are  worth  only  al)out  one  half  tus  much.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  mtrinsic  value  of  one  or  both  of  these 
raetaLs  hjis  changed  since  1873?  Certainly  not.  The  intrin- 
sic proj^erties  of  gold  and  silver  are  the  same  now  as  they 
wei*e  in  1873,  as  they  always  have  been;  but  tlieir  relative 
values,  when  imcon trolled  by  legLslation,  are  subject  to  great 
fluctuations. 

Value  is  a  relative  term  and  is  necessarily  extrinsic. 
Value  is  created  and  controlled  by  the  law  of  supi)ly  and 
demand.     The  inherent  or  intruisic  pro[)ertics  of  a  thing  may 
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bo  of  sudi  a  character  as  to  limit  the  supply  and  by  limiting 

the  suppl}'  may  cnluinee  the  value ;  or  extrinsic  circumstances 

may  inciviuse  the  demand  and  by  so  doing  enhance  the  value ; 

but  value  always  and  under  all  circumstances  is  deteiinined 

l)y  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Hut  what  say  the  authorities  on  this  (piestion?     Condillae, 

a  celebrated  Frcneh  economist,  says : 

"The  value  of  a  thinj;  is  foundwl  on  the  want  of  it,  or  the  demand  for 
it.  Therefore,  if  the  want  is  more  strongly  felt,  it  ^ivea  the  thing  a 
greater  value;  if  the  want  is  less  felt,  it  gives  it  a  less  value.  The  value 
of  a  thing  increases  with  its  scarcity  and  dei-nrases  whh  its  ahundauce. 
It  may  even  on  account  of  abundance  decrease  to  nothing.  A  superfluity, 
for  examj>le,  will  have  no  value,  if  we  can  make  no  use  of  it." 

Gide,  another  French  economist,  says: 

''Value,  then,  which  is  the  dominating  idea  of  all  ijolitical  economy, 
denotes  nothing  more  than  a  fact  which,  in  itself,  is  very  simple,  the  fact 
that  a  thing  is  more  or  h^ss  desire<l.  Men*  the  word  French,  we  should 
onlv  have  to  sav  value  is  desirabilitv.  Since  value  arises  from  desire  it 
procetnls  from  us  rather  than  from  things:  as  we  say  nowadays,  it  is  sul)- 
jtrtive  far  more  than  objective.  It  is  not  attacheil  to  objtvts  which  can  l)e 
jM'rceived;  it  is  l^orn  at  the  moment  when  flesire  awakes,  and  vanishes 
when  it  ilics  out.  Like  a  butterfly,  desire  flutters  from  tiling  to  thing, 
and  value  abides  onlv  where  desire  rests." 

Aristotle  delined  value  as  follows: 

**  Value  is  n<»t  a  <iuality  of  an  obj«H't,  but  an  afl'ection  of  the  mind.  The 
sole  origin,  source,  or  cause  of  value  is  human  desire.  When  there  is  a 
demand  for  things  they  have  value;  when  the  demand  increases  (the 
supjdy  remaining  the  same)  the  value  increases;  when  the  demand  de- 
creases the  value  decreases.  When  the  demand  altogether  ceiises  the 
value  is  altogether  gone." 

Prof.  Perry,  in  his  work  on  Political  Kconomy,  says  : 

'"A  sudden  change  in  the  fashion  will  fretjuently  takeaway  at  a  stroke 
one  half  the  value  of  goods  that  were  fashionable  but  are  so  no  longer. 
The  matter  is  all  there  anil  the  form  of  the  matter  is  all  there,  Imt  the 
value  is  (me  half  escaped.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  inherent  quality 
calUnl  value  in  anything.  Value  is  the  relatiim  of  mutual  puivhase  estali- 
lislKHl  between  two  services  Ijy  their  exchange.  Value  starts  in  desii*e, 
gives  birth  to  ellbrts,  i)r<K*eeds  by  estimates,  and  ends  in  satisfactions." 

Senator  Jones,  in  his  gi-eat  speech  delivered  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  OctolnM-,  1893,  said: 

'^  (Qualities  may  be  said  to  Ik*  iidierent  in  objivts,  but  value  being  a  con- 
cei>tion  of  the  mind  cannot  be  intrinsic  or  inherent.  If  value  were  intrin- 
sic, if  it  reside<l  in  an  article,  it  could  not  be  taken  from  it,  and  it  could 
not  be  changiMl  by  changes  in  the  lunnber  of  objtfls  of  which  value  is 
assertetl,  or  with  moililicat ions  in  the  desires  of  men  to  iMi'ome  i)ossessed 
of  such  articles.  (Qualities  that  are  inherent  d(»  not  vary  with  the  shift- 
ing degrees  of  estimation  in  which  thev  mav  be  held  l)v  mankind.  Ilaixl- 
ness  in  a  stone,  gnivily  in  lead  do  not  sutler  either  augmentation  or 
diminution  by  reason  of  anv  increase  <»r  nnhu'tion  of  the  appn^'iation  of 
men.  If  value  were  intrinsic  in  articles  it  would  remain  hit rinsic  whether 
peoide  wanti*d  them  or  not.     But  things  can  luive  no  economic  properties 
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by  and  of  themselves;  those  proiHjrties  exist  only  because  thei*e  are  peo- 
ple. A  thing  can  have  no  use  unless  some  one  wants  to  use  it ;  it  can  have 
no  value  unless,  in  addition  to  l)eing  wanted,  some  one  is  willing  to  incur 
sacrifice  to  obtsiin  it." 

Prof.  Macleod,  an  eminent  English  economLst,  says  : 

**  Value,  like  distance  or  an  eciuation,  re(|uires  two  objwts.  We  cannot 
8pe:ik  of  absolute  or  intrinsic  distance  or  c<iuality.  Single  objcnls  cannot 
be  distj^nt  or  equal.  If  we  are  told  that  an  obj(H:t  is  dist-jint,  or  c(|ual,  we 
humediately  ask  —  distjint  from  whatV  ore([ual  to  what  V  So  it  is  equally 
ele:ir  that  a  single  object  cannot  have  value.  We  nmst  always  ask  —  value 
in  whxit?  And  it  is  clejir  that  as  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  sinj^le  o!)jwt  Imv- 
ing  absolute  or  intrinsic  distiince,  or  having  absolute  or  intrinsic  eciuality, 
so  it  is  equally  absm-d  to  speak  of  an  object  having  absolute  or  intrinsic 
value.*' 

Barbour,  an  able  writer  on  economics,  who  lived  about 

two  hundred  years  ago,  said: 

''  Value  is  only  the  price  of  things;  that  can  never  be  certain,  be(*ause 
to  ?>e  certiiin  it  must  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  be  of  the  same  value; 
therefore  nothhig  can  have  intrinsic  value.  But  things  have  an  intrin- 
sic virtue  in  themselves,  which  in  aU  pbices  have  the  same  viitue:  as 
the  loadstone  to  attract  iron,  and  the  several  qualities  which  belong  to 
herbs  and  drugs.  But  these  things  though  they  may  liave  great  virtue 
uiiiy  lie  of  small  value  or  no  price  according  to  the  place  where  they  are 
plenty  or  scarce.  Things  have  no  value  in  themselves :  it  is  opinion  and 
fashion  brings  them  into  use  and  gives  them  value." 

The  International  Cycloi)8edia,  published  in  Boston  in  1894, 

de&ies  value  as  follows: 

''  Value,  in  political  economy,  is  one  of  those  tenns  that  demand  atten- 
tion more  for  the  clearing  away  of  its  application  to  vjigue  and  fallacious 
uses  than  for  an  attempt  to  give  it  a  strict  scientific  definition.  It  has  a 
distinct  meaning  only  when  it  is  used  as  'value  in  exchange'  and 
l)etween  thinj^s  coexisting  in  time  and  place.  Two  articles  eiwh  of 
which  will  bring  ^25  in  Boston  are  equivalent  in  vaUie  there.  Cost  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  value.  If  a  bale  of  silk  costs  $500,  and  if  from  dis- 
ease of  the  silk-worm  the  price  of  the  commodity  rises  so  that  it  will  brinff 
^750,  tliat  is  its  value ;  so  also  if  there  be  a  fall  in  price  so  that  it  will 
only  bring  $375,  that  is  its  value.'' 

Prof.  Jevons,  in  hLs  work  on  Political  Economy,  says : 

"  A  student  of  economics  1ms  no  hope  of  ever  being  cUyii-  and  correct 
in  his  ideiis  of  the  science  if  he  thinks  of  value  as  at  all  a  thiuff  or  an  object 
or  even  as  anything  which  lies  in  a  thing  or  object.  I*ersons  are  thus  U^d 
to  speak  of  such  a  nonentity  as  intrinsic  value.  There  are  doubtless  (quali- 
ties irilierent  in  such  a  substance  as  gold  or  iron  which  influence  its  value; 
but  the  word  value,  so  far  as  it  can  be  corret^tly  used,  merely  exi)resses  the 
cirt^umstance  of  its  exchiinging  in  a  certain  ratio  fur  some  other  substance. 

'*  Value  in  exchange  expresses  nothing  but  a  ratio,  and  the  term  should 
not  be  used  in  any  other  sense.  To  speak  simply  of  the  vahu^  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  is  as  absurd  as  to  speak  of  the  ratio  of  the  number  sei^enteeu.  What 
is  the  mtio  of  the  number  seventeen?  The  question  a<lmits  of  no  answer, 
for  there  must  be  another  number  named  in  order  to  make  a  ratio;  and 
the  mtio  will  diller  according  to  the  number  suggested." 

In  a  work  entitled  ''Money  and  Meclianlsni  of  Exchange," 
Prof.  Jevons  says  : 

"  It  has  been  usual  to  call  the  value  of  the  metal  contained  in  coin  the 
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intrinHic value  of  the  coin;  but  this  use  of  the  wonl  iDtrlnsic  is  likely  to 
give  rise  to  fallacious  notions  i'oiu'erniii«c  valut*,  which  is  neverun  intrinsic 
property  or  existence,  but  merely  a  circmnstance  or  external  relation/" 


There  are  certain  t)roperties  in  gold  that  make  it  desiiuble 
for  certam  uses  independent  of  legishition,  but  gokl  derives 
its  chief  value  from  the  fact  that  by  vutue  of  law  a  certain 
quantity  of  it  may  ha  coined  into  a  dollar  and  when  so  .coined 
the  dollar  is  a  legal  tender  and  lawful  money.  If  the  de- 
mand for  it  ius  a  money  metal  is  increased  (ius  it  would  l)e  by 
the  demonetization  of  silver),  its  value  will  be  inci*eased ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  gold  should  be  demonetized  itK  value 
would  almost  entirely  disappear.  The  stock  of  gold  now  in 
use  as  money  amounts  to  something  more  than  Jf«3,500,000,000. 
There  Ls  enough  in  stock  to  supj)ly  the  demand  for  use  in 
the  arts  for  seventy  years.  The  ailisan  will  not  jm-  much 
for  material  that  must  l)e  kcj)t  in  stock  seventy  yeaw  l)efore 
consumption.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  gold  should  lye  de- 
monetized, if  the  fictitious  value  given  it  by  law  shcmld  l)e 
taken  from  it,  22.2  grains  of  gold  would  not  bring  ten  centK 
in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  that  90  per  cent  of  the  present 
value  of  gold  is  fictitious  and  caiLsed  solely  by  legislation. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  the 
phrase  'intrinsic  value,"  l)ecause  it  has  been  so  long  and  so 
pei"sistently  a^sserted  by  the  money  kings,  and  especially  by  the 
gold  monometallists,  that  gold  has  'intrinsic  value,"  that 
it  is  a  ^-standard  of  value"  and  a  '"measui-e  of  value,"  that 
many  peoi)le  who  have  made  no  sj)ecial  study  of  economics 
have  lx?en  and  are  deceived,  and  because  no  man  can 
undei'stand  the  true  character  and  function  of  money  until 
he  realizes  the  fact  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  value 
hi  anythhig.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  a  forrect 
undei>itanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  value  I  was 
not  content  with  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact  that  value 
is  a  relative  term,  and  coidd  not  In?  intriiisic  or  inlierent  in 
anything;  but  I  have  intrcMluced  authorities  that  i)rove  l)eyond 
the  j)ossibility  of  a  doubt  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  value  in 
tlie  s(K'alled  precioiLS  metals,  and  that,  eoiLsequently,  the  plea 
for  gold  money  on  account  of  its  supposed  mtrmsic  value  Ls 
fallacious. 

It  Ls  claimed  ])y  the  gold-standanl  men  that  if  we  restore 
to  silver  its  ancient  right  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  the 
Tnited  States  would  kH'ome  the  dumping-ground  of  all  the 
cheap  silver  in  the  world. 
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If  the  United  States  should  restore  to  silver  its  ancient 
right  of  free  and  unlimited  coin^ige  there  would  l)e  no  cheap 
silver  in  the  world.  The  rciison  why  silver  is  wortli 
less  (measured  by  gold)  now  than  it  was  in  187']  is  l)ecause 
and  only  l)eeause  of  advei^se  legislation ;  and  when  the  laws 
that  discriminate  against  silver  are  repealed,  silver  will 
resume  its  ancient  place  at  the  ratio  existing  prior  to  such 
adverse  legislation. 

Men  tell  us  that  you  cannot  legislate  value  into  a  thing 
nor  out  of  a  thing,  but  that  value  is  controlled  by  the  inexo- 
rable law  of  supply  and  demand.  Now,  while  it  is  true  that  va  lue 
Ls  controlled  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  it  is  also  true 
that  anythmg  which  tends  to  increase  the  demand  for  a  thing 
(the  supply  remaining  the  same)  nnist  necessarily  enhance 
its  value ;  and  if  the  legislative  demand  is  for  the  total 
supply,  and  if  the  legislative  demand  fixes  a  price  at  whidi 
the  total  supply  will  l)e  received,  it  necessaiily  follows 
that  the  value  of  the  commodity  so  fixed  cannot  fall  1k4ow 
the  piice  fixed.  It  might  rise  temporarily  slightly  above  the 
legislative  limit,  but  it  could  not  by  any  possibi-ity  fall 
Ixdow  it. 

In  order,  however,  to  have  this  effect,  the  legislative 
demand  mast  he  for  the  total  available  suj)ply.  The  reason 
why  the  Bland  Bill  or  the  Sherman  Act  did  not  restore  silver 
to  its  ancient  place  as  a  money  mtiUil,  at  the  ratio  ])reviously 
existing  between  gold  and  silver,  was  In^cause  the  demand 
was  not  for  the  total  available  supply;  and  an  act  to  cohi 
the  American  j)roduct^  if  such  an  act  should  l)e  i)assed,  would 
fail  for  the  same  reason. 

That  legislation  does  influence  values  is  not  only  selfn^vi- 
dent,  it  is  liistoric.  When  the  Bland  WiW  wius  passed  in  1878 
(which  provided  for  the  coinage  of  not  less  than  ^'^.OOCOOO 
worth  of  silver  j)er  month)  it  created  a  demand  for  silver 
bullion  that  did  not  exist  prior  to  its  piissage,  and  by  reason 
of  this  uicreased  demand,  caused  solely  by  legislation,  silver 
rapidly  advanced  in  value  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Again,  in  1890,  when  the  United  States  Senate  passed  a  free- 
coinage  bill,  and  it  was  generally  undei-stood  that  it  would 
I>ass  the  House,  silver  bullion  rose  in  value  in  a  few  days  fro?n 
94  cents  per  ounce  to  j5<1.20  per  ounce,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  Europe.  And  when  legislation  was 
advei-se  to  silver  in  India  in  1893,  silver  fell  almost  as  nuich 
in  value  in  twenty-four  houi-s.     In  view  of  all  of  these  facts 
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can  there  he  any  doubt  that  legislation  did,  in  the  instances 
named,  affect  the  vahie  of  silver  bullion  ? 

If  silver  had  free  and  unlimited  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1  in  the  United  States,  silver  bullion  in  this  country  would 
he  worth  81.29 per  ounce.  No  one  disputes  this  proposition; 
it  is  self-evident.  Wliat  would  it  l)e  worth  in  London,  Paris, 
or  Berlin?  If  the  coinage  were  free  and  unlimited  in  the 
United  States  and  there  were  no  demand  in  Euroix?  or  Asia 
for  this  Euroi)ean  bullion,  it  would  1x3  worth  the  mint  price 
in  the  United  Stiites,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
United  States ;  there  can  Ixi  no  question  alxmt  it. 

Mr.  Jevons,  in  his  **  Theory  of  Political  Economy,"  published 
in  1879,  page  137,  says: 

''The  mtio  of  o(|uival(int  wei«J:hts  of  silver  and  ^old,  wliU'h  had  never 
before  risen  inueh  above  Hi  to  1,  eoninieneeil  to  rise  in  1S74,  and  was  at 
one  time  (.Inly,  1S7G)  as  hi«rh  as  22.5  to  1  in  the  London  markets.  ThoujJ:h 
it  lias  since  fallen,  the  ratio  continues  to  l)e  snbjwt  to  frecjuent  consider- 
able oseinations.  The  «;real  pnxlnction  of  silver  in  Nevada  may  contribute 
somewhat  to  this  extraordinary  result,  but  the  jirincMpal  cause  nnist  be 
the  susiKMision  of  the  French  law  of  the  double  st^mdard  and  the  demoueti- 
ziition  of  silver  in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Jevons  says  the  principal  cause  of  the  divergence  in 
the  ratio  lx?tween  gold  and  silver  wius  the  '"suspension  of  the 
French  law  of  the  double  sbindard  and  the  demonetization 
of  silver  in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  elsewhere." 

I  propose  U)  show  that  the  only  cause  of  tlie  divergence  l)e- 
tween  tlie  metals  was  the  advei*se  silver  legislation  in  the 
UnitiMl  Stiites  and  elsewliere,  and  that  the  great  jnoduction  of 
silver  in  Nevada  had  nothing  to  do  witli  it. 

Mr.  Laughlin,  in  liis  work  on  Political  Kconomy,  publishes 
a  chart  by  which  he  shows  that  the  value  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction (if  gold  from  IVXi  to  1850  wa.s  83,814,000,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  silver  produced  during  the  same  time  was 
'*5'7,3o8,4oO,000,  or  more  than  twice  as  nuich  in  value  of  sil- 
ver lis  of  gold.  From  the  same  chart  it  api Meal's  that  the 
value  of  the  gold  produced  from  iHoO  to  1885  wius  84,425,- 
525,000,  and  that  the  value  of  the  silver  pi-oduced  dunng  the 
same  time  was  82,31>7,4T5,000,  only  a  little  more  than  one 
half  as  nnich  in  value  of  silver  as  gold.  During  the  fii^st 
p(*riod  named  the  ratio  l)etween  gold  and  silver  Wius  much 
l<»wer  than  during  the  second  period.  If  the  amount  of  the 
production  had  a  controlling  influence  (u*any  influence  over  the 
value  of  the  bullion,  the  revei'se  of  this  would  have  l)een  true. 

If  the  legislative  demand  is  for  the  total  available  supply 
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of  lx)th  gold  and  silver  at  a  certain  ratio,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  wlule  the  value  of  the  metaLs  may  fluctuate  tis  com- 
pared with  commodities,  the  ratio  l)etwcen  the  metiiLs  will 
remain  unchanged.  Of  coui-se  there  will  l)e  slight  fluctua- 
tions arising  from  local  causes.  While  neither  of  the  metaLs 
can  fall  below  the  coinage  value,  either  of  them  may  t^Mupo- 
rarily  rise  above  it  on  account  of  some  local  demand.  If 
silver  should  rise  in  value  the  ratio  would  fall.  If  gold 
should  rise  in  value  the  ratio  would  rise.  But  as  soon  as  the 
local  demand  was  satLslied  the  former  ratio  would  be  restored. 
If  the  rise  or  fall  in  either  of  the  metals  was  general,  caused 
by  an  abundant  peld  of  the  mines  or  from  any  other  reason, 
so  long  as  free  and  unlimited  coinage  was  guaranteed  to  both 
metals  the  metixl  changing  in  value  would  cai-ry  the  other 
with  it. 

In  proof  of  the  above  proposition,  I  need  only  cite  the 
facts  shown  by  Mr.  Jevons,  that  the  value  of  gold  fell  4<)  per 
cent  l)etween  1798  and  1809,  and  that  fnmi  1809  to  1849  it 
appreciated  145  per  cent. 

In  1798  the  commercial  ratio  l)etween  gold  and  silver  was 
15.59  to  1,  in  1809  it  was  15.96  to  1,  and  in  the  mean  time 
gold  had  fallen  hi  value  40  per  cent.  If  gold  had  not  car- 
ried silver  down  with  it,  the  ratio  Ijetween  gold  and  silver  in 
1809  would  have  been  8.42  t^)  1.  The  iatio  l)etween  gold 
and  silver  in  1809  was,  as  we  have  seen,  15.90  to  1,  in  1849  it 
was  15.78  to  1,  only  a  trifling  fluctuation,  but  hi  the  mean 
time  gold  had  appreciated  ui  value  145  })er  cent.  In  1809 
15.90  pounds  of  silver  were  e([ual  in  value  to  one  pound  of 
gold,  in  1849  gold  had  ap[)reciated  145  per  cent,  and  if  it 
had  not  earned  silver  up  with  it,  it  would  have  taken,  in 
1849,  89.08  pounds  of  silver  to  buy  one  j)ound  of  gold.  Hut, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ratio  Ix^t ween  gold  and  silver  in  1849 
was  15.78,  a  trifle  lower  than  before  the  appreciation  of  gold. 
Is  it  not  conclusively  estiiblished  from  the  alM)ve  facts  that  a 
general  vise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  either  of  the  metiiLs  will 
carry  the  other  with  it  aiJ  long  as  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age Ls  guai*anteed  to  lK)th?  and  is  it  not  necessarily  true  that 
the  mass  of  lx)th  metaLs  combined  would  be  less  liable  to 
serious  fluctation  in  value  than  either  standing  ahjiie  would 
be? 

Is  it  not  also  conclusively  established  from  the  foregoing 
fact8  that  legislation  can,  by  creating  a  demand  for  the  toUd 
available  supply  of  an  article  at  a  fixed  price,  prevent  the 
article  from  falling  below  the  price  fixed,  and  tliat  wlieii  tlie 
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legislative  demiincl  is  for  the  totiil  Jivailahle  supply  of  two 
luetals  such  lus  gold  and  silver,  to  l>e  used  for  a  coininon  pur- 
pose, and  a  ratio  is  established  at  which  the  total  supply  will 
he  received,  the  ratio  so  fixed  l)t4ween  the  inetaLs  will  re- 
main sulKstiintially  invaria])le  ?  The  metals  may  rise  or  fjill 
in  value  as  mea.sured  by  commodities,  but  they  cannot  change 
in  value  jus  measured  by  each  other,  except  only  such  slight 
variations  tus  may  be  produced  by  excessive  local  demands  for 
either  of  the  meUils,  and  such  slight  variations  will  lie  tempo 
rary  only. 

That  legislation  may  establish  and  maintain  any  ratio  Ixj- 
tw(?en  gold  and  silver,  so  long  as  they  lH)th  have  free  and  un- 
limited coinage,  and  that  the  ratio  established  by  the  C(mntry 
producing  the  greatest  amount  or  able  to  control  the  greatest 
amount  of  bullion  of  either  of  the  metals  will  have  a  con- 
trolling influence,  is  a  fact  well  authenticated  by  history. 

The  Encyclopicdia  liritannica,  vol.  XXII.,  page  73,  says: 

'^  111  Si>:iin,  b\  the  odu't  of  Medina  vl407;,  the  ratio  was  lOf.  When 
Anieriea  was  tiist  pUmdered  the  first  fruits  were  ^old,  not  silver;  where- 
upon Spain,  in  1540,  and  before  tlie  wealtli  of  the  silver  mines  of  I'otosi 
wjis  known,  raised  the  value  of  jjold  to  V^^  jind,  jis  Spain  then  niono])- 
olized  the  supply  of  the  previous  metals,  the  rest  of  the  wtu-ld  was 
obli«2;ed  to  aeijuiesee  in  her  valuation.  l)urin*j:  the  followin^if  eentury 
l*ortu«jal  obtained  sueli  immense  (piantities  of  ^old  from  the  East  Jndies, 
Japan,  and  Brazil,  that  the  value  of  her  imports  of  this  metal  exeetnled 
£:i,0()(),(K)()  a  year,  whilst  those  of  Spain  had  dwindled  to  £500,000  hi 
^oid,  and  had  only  inereasetl  to  £*2,5(K),0()0  in  silver.  Portu^^nl  now 
governed  the  ratio,  and  in  HJSS  niistnl  the  value  (►f  gold  to 
sixteen  times  that  of  silver.  K?;eept  during  a  brief  i)eriod  of  forty 
ytNirs  this  ratio  has  ever  sinee  been  maintamed  in  Spanish  and  Brit- 
ish Ameriea  and  the  United  States.  A  eentury  later  the  sp<>iLs 
(►f  the  Orient  were  exhausted,  the  Brazilian  plaeers  bejj^an  to  dei^liue, 
and  Portugal  lost  her  imi)ortanee.  Spain  thus  agam  got  eontrol 
of  the  ratio,  and,  as  her  eolonial  i>roduee  was  ehiefly  silver,  she  niiseil 
its  value  in  1775  from  one  sixteenth  to  one  tiftfenth  and  a  half  that  of 
gold  for  the  Peninsula,  permitting  it  to  remain  at  one  sixteenth  in  the 
eolonies.  Franee,  whos«'  i)revi()us  ratio  (that  of  1720)  was  14|,  adopte<l 
the  Spanish  nitio  of  15|  in  17S5,  and  has  adhered  to  it  ever  sinee. 
The>e  three  historieal  ratios,  and  the  bearing  of  eaeh  upon  the  others, 
have  inthienecd  all  legislation  on  the  subjeet,  and,  where  there  was  no 
legislation,  have  governed  the  bullion  market  for  more  than  two 
eenturies.*" 

From  the  foregoing  historical  account?  of  the  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver  it  ni)peai's  that  any  nation  ju'oducing  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  precious  metals  has  always  Ijeen  able 
to  control  the  ratio  and  iix  the  relative  values  of  the  metaLs. 

When  Si)ain  made  her  gohl  discoveries  in  America  and 
obtained  a  considerable  supply  of  this  metal  and  anticipated 
still  larger  gold  discoveries,  she  l)ecame  master  of  the  situa- 
tion ami  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  arbitrarily  raised  the  value 
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of  gold  from  lOjf  to  1  to  13i  to  1,  and  ^'the  rf'i<t  of  the 
icorld  was  oldiged  to  accjtiieace  in  her  valuation,^''  Why?  Be- 
cause she  controlled  the  supply. 

A  centuiy  afterward  the  little  kingdom  of  Portugal,  not  one 
quarter  as  large  as  the  State  of  California,  and  at  that  time 
not  producing  one  tenth  of  the  wealth  now  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia, w^as  able  to  come  to  the  front  and  dictate  to  the  world 
what  the  mtio  should  Ije  between  gold  and  silver,  simply  Ik?- 
caiLse  at  that  time  she  wiis  producing  jnore  gold  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  She  exercised  her  prerogative  lus 
the  greatest  gold  producer,  and  arbitrarily  raised  the  value  of 
gohl  from  13J  to  1  to  16  to  1,  and  the  rest  of  the  irorld 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  her  valuation, 

A  century  later,  the  mines  theretofore  controlled  l)y  Por- 
tugid  having  l>ecome  exhausted, '*  Portugal  lost  her  impor- 
tiince,"  and  Spain,  then  l)eing  a  heavy  producer  of  silver, 
again  got  control  of  the  ratio  and  raised  the  value  of  silver, 
or  reduced  that  of  gold,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
from  16  to  1  to  15  J  to  1,  which  ratio  has  remained  the  Kuro- 
jyean  ratio  since  that  time  (1775).  It  also  appeal's  from  the 
historical  account  quoted  from  the  Britannica  that  the  metal 
of  which  there  was  the  greatest  production  was  always  the 
one  that  was  increased  in  value. 

From  the  above  and  foregoing  is  it  not  conclusively 
shown  that  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  so  long  as 
they  have  free  and  unlimited  coinage,  is  not  influenced  in 
the  slightest  degi'ee  by  the  amomit  of  bullion  that  may  l)e 
produced  of  either  of  the  metals?  In  the  instances  given  by 
Laughlin  when  the  greatest  production  was  silver,  silver  was 
more  valuable  when  measured  by  gold ;  and  when  the  gieatest 
production  was  gold,  then  gold  was  more  valuable  when 
measured  by  silver.  And  in  the  instances  cited  in  the  Bri- 
tannica it  was  the  metal  of  which  there  was  the  greatest 
production  that  was  increased  in  value  in  every  instance.  It 
is  the  law  and  not  the  amount  of  the  production  that  fixes 
and  maintains  the  relative  value  of  the  metiiLs. 

What  are  the  facts  to-day  as  to  the  production  of  silver, 
and  where  is  it  being  produced? 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  dated  June  24, 
1894,  shows  that  the  world's  production  of  silver  for  the  year 
1893,  rated  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  amounted  to  *208,371,000. 
Of  this  amount  the  United  States  produced  #77,575,700, 
and  Mexico  produced  157,375,600.  The  amount  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  $134,951,300,  and  all 
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the  Imlanee  of  the  world  produced  't7 8,4 19,700.  liut  of 
this  Jfe73,41 9,700  the  South  American  and  Central  American 
States,  all  of  which  are  silver-using  countries  and  equally 
interested  with  the  United  States  in  maintaining  the  price  of 
silver,  produced  #25,044,700,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
produced  #321,400,  which  makes  a  total  production  in 
America  of  $160,317,400,  and  all  the  balance  of  the  world 
produced  only  $48,053,000.  The  amount  actually  jjroduced 
in  Europe  was  #19,155,100.  The  amount  produced  in  Great 
Britiiin,  the  country  that  now  assumes  the  prerogative  of 
fixing  the  value  of  the  silver  bullion  of  the  world,  wi\s 
#327,700.  England's  production  of  silver  is  less  tlian  two 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  totiU  production.  Instead  of  l)eing 
able  to  dictiitc  the  value  of  silver  bullion,  she  ought  not  to  he 
consulted  at  all.  She  should  have  no  voice  in  tlie  matter. 
In  fact  Eiu'ope  combined  could  not,  as  against  the  wishes  of 
America,  exert  much,  if  any,  influence  on  the  value  of  silver. 
The  amount  of  their  production  or  of  their  actual  consuni])- 
tion  of  silver  is  too  trifling  to  have  any  material  influence 
on  its  market  value.  Europe  requires  a  certain  amoiuit  of 
silver  bullion  annually  to  keep  up  her  supply  of  token  money, 
even  though  she  might  discontinue  its  use  a*s  money  of  ulti- 
mate or  final  redemption.  The  amount  now  Imng  consumed 
by  her  for  coinage  puiposes  averages  about  #32,000,000  an- 
nually, to  which  if  you  add  the  amount  consumed  by  her  in 
the  artw  it  will  l)e  found  that  instead  of  havmg  silver  to  sell, 
she  aimually  coiLsumes  more  than  double  tlie  amount  of  silver 
that  she  produces. 

It  may  Ix)  a  fhie  thing  for  Europe  to  allow  her  to  fix  the 
]>rice  of  silver  bullion,  ])ut  it  Is  contrary  to  all  precedent,  and 
an  outrage  on  the  silver-producing  ccmntries.  America  j)ro- 
duces  more  than  three  times  as  much  silver  a«s  all  the  IwUuice 
of  the  world,  and  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  the  amount 
produced  in  Europe. 

The  total  amount  of  silver  produced  in  the  world,  outside 
of  America,  Is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  Euroj)e 
for  coinage  j)uiposes  and  for  iLse  in  the  arts.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  of  India  for  coinage  puri^oses 
alone.  It  would  hardly  l)e  suflicient  to  keep  the  silver  gods 
of  Cliina  in  decent  repair,  to  say  nothing  al)out  the  necessitj^ 
of  a  new  (me  now  and  then. 

Mexico,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  South  American  and  Cen- 
tral American  States,  are  equally  interested  with  us  in  main- 
taining the  price  of  silver  bullion,  and  will  gladly  coK)pei"ate 
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with  US  in  any  effort  we  may  make  U)  restore  silver  to  its  former 
position  and  value  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  world.  It 
woiUd  be  an  act  of  iml)ecility  for  America,  producing  ius  it 
does  more  than  thi*ee  foiu-ths  of  the  silver  produced  in  the 
world,  and  more  tlian  ten  times  iis  much  as  the  European  pro- 
duction, to  allow  Europe  to  fix  the  price  of  our  silver  bullion. 
We  have  no  interests  in  commcm  with  Europe  on  the  silver 
question.  We  are  heavy  producei's  of  silver.  We  have  sil- 
ver to  sell.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  maintain  the  price  of 
silver  bullion.  Eui'ope  is  a  heavy  consumer  of  silver.  She 
does  not  produce  enough  to  supply  her  demands.  She 
must  enter  the  market  and  buy  silver,  not  only  for  coinage 
puqjoses,  but  for  use  in  the  arts.  It  Ls  to  her  interest  to  buy 
silver  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  We  cannot  combine  with 
Europe.  Let  us  combine  with  those  who  have  interests  in 
common  \vith  us. 

America  commands  the  supply  of  silver  bullion.  The  an- 
nual consumption  of  silver  for  coinage  purposes,  notwith- 
stiinding  the  suspension  of  the  comage  of  silver  by  the  Latin 
Union,  averaged  for  the  yeare  1891-2-3  over  ^i^l  48,000,000, 
and  the  consumption  in  the  arts  for  the  same  yeai-s  averaged 
over  $27,000,000  (see  report  of  Director  of  the  Mint  for 
1894),  making  a  total  annual  consumption  of  Jj^l  70,000,000, 
only  ^8,000,000  of  which  are  produced  outside  of  America. 
After  consuming  all  the  silver  bullion  produced  outside  of 
America,  the  world  must  buy  from  ils  ri^l  22,000,000  worth  of 
silver  bullion  annually  for  coinage  puiposes,  and  they  nnist 
pay  the  price  fixed  by  us  if  we  have  manhood  enough  left  to  fix 
a  price.  In  fact,  the  world  has  l)een  paying  at  the  rate  of  nhmt 
^1.29  per  ounce  for  silver  bullion  ever  since  1873,  while  we 
have  received  on  an  average  only  about  two  thirds  that  amount, 
and  the  speculators  of  Europe  have  Ix^en  pocketing  the  differ- 
ence. Is  it  not  about  time  to  dispense  with  the  Euroi)ean 
middleman  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  actual  value? 

How  about  the  gold  production  of  the  world  ? 

The  i-eport  of  the  Director  of  the   Mint  shows  that  the 

world's  production  of  gold  for  the  year  1893  was  ''i'15r),r)21,- 

700,  and  that  the  amomit  produce(l  in  the  various  countries 

wa8  as  follows: 

^Vmerica      .  .  .  .^40,050, 70() 

Europe        .  .  .  28,1(35,100 

Asia    ....  1:1311,500 

Africa         .  .  .  21>,305,S(K) 

Australasia  .  .  35,688,000 

Total  .  .  }:^155,5'21,700 
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It  ai^peiii-s  from  the  alK)ve  and  foregoing  that  America  is 
not  only  the  greatest  producer  of  silver  in  the  world,  but  that 
she  Ls  aL^o  the  greatest  producer  of  gold.  Certainly,  then, 
according  to  precedent,  she  haii  the  right  to  fix  the  ratio  l)e- 
tween  the  metais,  and  when  she  exercises  her  pi-erogative  and 
fixes  the  ratio  the  world  would  be  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  her 
valuation. 

The  total  output  of  gold  of  America,  Asia,  and  Russia,  all 
of  which  are  silver-using  countries,  Ls  887,108,400,  and  the 
production  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  Imt  }t^G8,353,300,  and  of 
this  amount  15^29,805,800  is  produced  in  Africa.  Nearly  all 
of  the  African  gold  Ls  produced  in  the  South  African  Repul>- 
lie,  a  pure  democracy  in  Southeni  Africa.  Africa  has  but 
little  interest  in  monetary  affairs,  and  Ls  never  consulted  on 
monetary  mattei's.  If  the  Af  ricfin  product  is  deducted,  or  not 
counted  on  either  side,  we  have  for  the  world's  annual  pro- 
duction, exclusive  of  Africa,  $^126,215,900,  of  which  America, 
Asia,  and  Russia  produce  t^87,l()8,400,  and  the  biilance  of  t\3 
worid  produces  $39,047,500. 

The  amount  of  g(/ld  produced  in  the  countries  now  clamor^ 
ing  for  a  single  gold  stiindard  Ls  not  enough  by  more  than 
811,000,000  to  supply  the  demand  for  gold  for  iLse  in  the 
ai-ts,  even  after  counting  in  Australasia  with  the  gold  mono- 
metallists.  All  the  gold  produced  in  these  cotmtries  and 
811,000,000  worth  of  that  produced  in  silver-usmg  countries 
would  ])e  consumed  in  the  arts  iKifore  a  single  dollar's  worth 
would  lye  available  for  coinage  puqDOses. 

The  amount  of  gold  produced  in  Euroj>e,  exclusive  of  Rus- 
sia, —  and  Russia  is  not  clamoring  for  gold,  Russia  Ls  a  silver- 
stundard  country  to-day,  —  Ls  only  83,358,900,  or  a  trifle  moi'e 
than  two  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  The  greatest  objec- 
tion to  silver  comes  from  England.  England's  bitter  fight 
against  silver  dates  from  1816,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
present  she  luus  constantly  opposed  its  use  as  money.  How 
much  gold  does  she  produce?  In  1893  she  produced  the 
enormous  sum  of  842,300,  less  than  three  tentlis  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollai*  of  the  world's  production  for  that  year.  To  al- 
low a  comitry  virtually  producing  no  gold  or  silver  to  dictate 
to  the  bullion-producing  countries  what  the  ratio  l)etween  the 
metiils  shall  l)e,  or  to  have  any  influence  whatever  in  fixing 
the  ratio,  or  to  l)e  even  consulted  in  any  manner,  Ls  an  out- 
rage on  the  int<3lligence  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  it  Hiay  l)e  claimed  that  Great  Britain  should  be  credited 
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with  the  gold  pi-oduced   iu  her  colonies  and  dei)endeneies. 
If  this  WtUi  done  let  us  see  how  the  account  would  stand. 

Gold  prtniuced  iu  Great  Brit'iin .^42,300 

"             "         '^  Australasia 35,(588,600 

'•             "         '*  Dominion  of  Canada        .        .        .  1)27,200 

''            ''        "  Hritisli  India 3,S13,<;(K) 

''            '•        "  British  Guiana         .        .        .        .  2,.5H7,4<K) 

%;43,03i),100 

But  of  the  gold  produced  in  Australasia  8-52,059,354  was 
coined  into  money  in  the  Australian  Mint  (see  report  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint),  consequently  that  amount  of  the  Aus- 
tnilian  bullion  could  not  have  been  exported  to  England; 
therefore  this  amount  must  l>e  deducted,  which  leaves 
*10,979,746  as  the  total  supi)ly  that  the  mother  country 
coidd  by  any  possibility  have  received  from  her  colonies. 

It  may,  however,  be  claimed  that  England  should  have 
credit  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  African  output.  Undou])tedly 
a  poi-tion  of  the  gold  mined  in  Africa  is  taken  out  by  Eng- 
lish oi>erators,  but  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  pro- 
]>ortion.  The  gold  mines  of  Africa  are  common  plunder  for 
the  entire  world.  Every  nationality  has  its  representatives 
in  Afi-ica  digging  for  gold;  and  fis  nine  tentks  of  the  world 
t4)  day  are  iLsing  silver  as  full  legal  tender  money,  all  of  whom 
are  interested  in  maintaining  the  value  of  silver,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  nine  tentks  can  get  away  with  as  nnich 
African  gold  bullion  as  the  other  one  tenth,  consequently  1 
leave  the  African  output  entirely  out  of  the  case.  If,  how- 
ever. Great  Britain  controlled  all  of  it  she  would  still  have 
less  than  the  American  output.  If  she  controlled  all  the 
African  gold  she  would  still  have  less  than  the  demand  for 
consumption  in  the  arts,  to  say  nothing  alx)ut  ccmtrolling 
the  coinage  ratio  of  the  world. 

If  in  1546  Spain,  simply  because  she  was  the  greatest 
producer  of  gold,  was  able  to  arbiti-arily  esta])lish  and  main- 
tain for  one  hundred  years  the  ratio  ])etween  gold  and  silver, 
and  then  Portugal,  because  she  had  l)ecoine  the  greatest  i)ro- 
ducer  of  gold,  was  able  to  arbitrarily  i*aise  its  value  as  com- 
pared with  silver  and  maintain  her  ratio  for  another  hundred 
years,  and  if  Spain,  then  having  l)ecome  again  the  greatest 
producer  of  the  precious  metals,  but  now,  silver  l)eing  the 
metal  of  which  there  was  the  greatest  j)r{)du('ti()n,  by  lier 
arbitraiy  edict  was  able  to  niise  the  value  of  silver  as  meas- 
ured by  gold,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce in  these  several  valuations  so  lixed  lu*st  by  Spain, 
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then  by  Portugal,  and  afterward  by  Spain  again,  simply  be- 
cause at  the  time  the  several  raticxs  were  fixed  these  nations 
were  the  greatest  producers  of  gold  or  silver,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent the  United  States  with  her  immense  commerce,  and 
annually  producing,  lus  she  does,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollara'  worth  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  that  Europe 
needs  and  must  have  and  can  procure  nowhere  else,  and  con- 
trolling as  she  does  a  monopoly  of  both  gold  and  silver,  what 
is  to  prevent  her  from  establishing  and  maintaining  any  ratio 
between  the  metals  that  she  sees  fit  to  establish?  Nothing 
but  the  ignomnce,  stupidity,  cowardice,  or  rascality  of  the 
members  of  our  National  Legislatui*e. 

Is  tliere  any  danger  of  our  getting  too  much  silver  money 
in  the  United  States?  The  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  published  in  1893  shows  that  the  total  amount  of 
silver  coin  now  m  existence  is  $4,042,700,000.  If  we  had 
all  of  it,  it  would  make  a  per  capita  circulation  of  about  $58 
for  our  present  population,  and  tliat  is  not  too  much  money 
for  the  business  interests  of  this  comitry.  Fi-ance  has  nearly 
that  sum  ^;^r  capita,,  and  France  is  now  the  most  prosperous 
coimtry  in  the  world. 

In  1865  and  1866  we  had  in  the  United  States,  including 
the  seven-thirty  notes  and  the  various  other  issues  that  wei-e 
by  law  a  legal  tender  and  lawful  money,  a  greater  per  capita 
cinnilation  than  all  the  silver  in  the  world  would  give  us 
now ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  we  then  had  the  most 
prosperous  times  this  country  ever  exi)erienced.  Even  Hugh 
McCulloch  admitted  that  at  that  time  "  the  people  were  pros- 
perous and  compai-atively  free  from  debt." 

But  it  is  insisted  by  the  gold-standard  men  tliat  silver  is 
too  bulky  and  heavy  to  l^e  used  as  money,  that  the  silver  we 
now  have  will  not  ciixiulate,  and  that  the  government  has  im- 
poveiished  itself  already  in  building  vaults  in  wliich  to  store  it. 

So  far  as  its  circulation  as  money  Ls  concerned  we  now 
have  a  law  allowing  any  pei*son  who  has  ten  or  more  silver 
dollars  to  deposit  them  with  the  Treiusui*er  or  any  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  receive  silver  certificates 
therefor;  and  the  only  reason  so  much  silver  Ls  now  on  de- 
posit is  Ixjcause  the  people  pi-efer  the  certificates.  Every 
silver  dollar  now  on  depasit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  is 
dLst^harging  the  money  function  l)y  its  j)aper  representative. 
Silver  certificates  could  l)e  advantageously  used  in  the  United 
States  for  every  dollai*  of  silver  in  existence  in  tlie  world. 
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All  the  coined  silver  in  tlie  world  coidd  l)e  put  into  a 
single  room  sixty-six  feet  square  and  sixty-six  feet  lii^i^di.  It 
would  not  take  a  very  large  vault  to  hold  all  of  it ;  and  all 
tlus  talk  about  impoverishing  the  government  to  build  vaults 
to  hold  our  silver  is  the  veriest  nonsense. 

But  what  is  the  probability  of  our  getting  all  the  silver  in 
the  world  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it? 

Alx)ut  one  half  of  the  silver  in  the  world  is  in  India  and 
China.  India  and  Cliina  arc  silver-using  countries.  They 
do  not  use  gold  as  money.  Cliimi  and  India  now  are,  and 
for  manv  vein's  have  l)een,  heavy  consuniei*s  of  silver.  In 
onler  to  obtahi  the  amount  of  silver  re<iuired  by  them  they 
have  estiiblLshed  a  ratio  of  15  to  1.  Every  ounce  of  silver 
they  have  cost«  them  81.37.  This  certainly  is  not  chea}) 
silver.  Not  a  dollar's  worth  of  this  silver  could  1x3  brought 
to  the  United  States  without  a  loss  of  at  least  seven  per 
cent  to  the  shipper,  l)esides  cost  of  transportation.  No  one 
supposes,  even  the  gold-stiindard  men  do  not  claim,  that  any 
silver  wcmld  come  to  this  country  from  i\sia. 

The  total  amount  of  silver  in  Europe  is  Jji'l ,484,000,000, 
all  of  which  is  coined  hito  money,  none  of  it  at  a  higher 
ratio  than  loi  to  1,  and  most  of  it  at  a  much  lower  ratio. 
None  of  the  P^uropean  silver  Ls  cheaj)  silver,  and  none  of 
it  could  be  shipped  to  this  c(mntry  without  a  loss  of  at  least 
thi"ee  j>er  cent  to  the  shipper  bedsides  cost  of  transi)ortation. 
None  of  it  can  Ikj  spared  from  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  seveml  nations  where  it  is  now  being  used. as  money. 

Not  only  can  none  of  the  stock  now  on  hand  ])e  sj)ared, 
but  the  demand  in  Europe  Ls  for  more  silvei'.  In  iHiK]  the 
amount  of  silver  coined  in  Europe  w^as  over  834,000,000. 
And  the  amount  coined  for  the  yeai-s  1801-2-3  averaged 
over  832,000,000  annually  (see  Report  of  Director  of  the 
Mint  for  1894).  Europe  has  no  silver  to  spare.  The  Tnited 
St4ites,  under  free  and  unlimited  coinage,  instead  of  importing 
silver,  would  continue  in  the  future  as  she  has  K^en  in  the 
jMist,  a  large  exporter  of  silver  bullion. 

It  LS  iiLsisted  by  the  gold-sUindard  advocates  that  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  would  drive  gold  (ait  of  the  country.  Of 
course  no  person  can  know  that  such  would  ])e  the  result,  he 
can  only  guess  that  such  a  thing  might  hapj)en.  These  same 
men  U)ld  us  that  the  compulsory  coinage  (►f  silver  undcM*  the 
Bland  Act  would  cb-ive  all  the  gold  out  of  the  country,  but 
it  did  not  do  so.     The  rejKjrt  of  the  Dinutor  of  the    Mint 
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shows  that  in  1878,  when  the  Bland  Act  became  a  law,  tliere 
wius  but  6?21 3,000,000  in  gold  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
from  that  time  until  1893  there  wa.s  coined  in  the  United 
States  from  82,000,000  to  #4,000,000  of  silver  eveiy  month, 
and  that  m  1893  we  had  #646,000,000  in  gold  in  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  driving  out  the  gold  there  wa**  a  constant 
stream  of  gold  flowing  into  the  country.  They  were  cer- 
tainly false  prophets  in  1878,  and  we  have  no  e\idence  that 
they  have  received  any  sjKJcial  inspiration  since  that  time. 
There  Ls  not  a  particle  of  danger  of  silver  driving  gold  out 
of  the  country.  Foreign  demand  for  gold  may  cause  its 
exportation,  but  silver  will  not  tbive  it  out  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Du-ector  of  the  Mint  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1894,  ou  page  57,  shows  that  the  world's  production 
of  silver  for  the  yeai-s  1891,  1892,  and  1893  amoimted  to 
#583,464,000,  rated  at  the  mtio  of  16  to  1.  The  same 
re[)ort  shows  (page  54)  that  the  annual  consumption  of  sil- 
ver for  use  in  the  arts  Ls  #27,554,280.  ThLs  will  give  a  toUd 
coiLsumption  in  the  arts  for  the  three  yeai-s  of  #82,662,840. 
On  page  270  the  same  report  shows  that  the  silver  coinage 
of  the  Avorld  for  the  same  time  was  #430,169,558.  If  these 
figures  are  correct,  —  and  without  doubt  they  are  sul)stantially 
true,  —  there  was  a  surplus  left  over  each  year,  on  anavemge, 
of  #23,547,200  worth  of  silver  bullion. 

The  loss  of  silver  from  abra*sion  and  from  other  causes  is 
enormous.  The  Director  of  the  Mint  published  a  tabulated 
statement  in  1893,  from  which  it  appeal's  that  the  worhl's 
production  of  silver  from  1492  to  1893,  a  i)eriod  of  four  hun- 
dred veai-s,  Avas  #9,726,072,000,  and  that  the  t<)tal  amount  of 
«• 

silver  money  in  actual  existence  m  1893  was  #4,042,700,000, 
less  than  one  half  of  the  amount  produced. 

With  such  a  ratio  of  loss,  I  think  any  fair-minded  man 
will  concede  that  the  #23,547,200  yearly  surplus  Avill  not  l)e 
more  than  suflicient  to  make  up  the  loss  from  abrasion  and 
accident  to  the  stock  of  coin  noAv  in  existence. 

Is  there  enough  gold  to  funiLsh  the  i)eople  Avith  the  neces- 
sary circulating  medium?  Turning  again  to  the  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mhit  for  1894,  Ave  find  (on  page  57)  that 
the  Avorld's  production  of  gold  for  the  years  1891-2-3 
amounted  t^)  #432,470,000,  or  an  annual  aA^erage  production 
of  #144,118,666.  On  page  53  of  the  same  report  it  is  shoAvn 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts  ls  #50,177,- 
300.     This  leaves  for  coinage  purposes  #93,941,366. 
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If  gold  is  to  ]ye  the  money  of  tlie  world,  we  shall  lind,  by 
dividing  the  amount  of  gold  avaikible  for  coinage  purpcKses 
by  the  population  of  the  world,  that  it  would  give  us  an 
annual  increase  in  the  circulating  medium  of  six  cents  per 
capita^  providing  none  of  the  stock  on  hand  Avas  l(Kst  or  de- 
stroyed. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  insist  that  it  is  not 
fair  t<)  divide  the  available  supply  by  the  totid  population  of 
the  world,  because  they  say  a  large  proportion  of  the  j)eo- 
ple  of  the  world  do  not  itse  gold  as  money.  Very  well,  suj)- 
pose  only  one  fourth  of  the  people  ase  gold  Jis  money ;  then 
the  annual  per  capita  increase  in  circulation,  provided  none 
of  the  stock  on  hand  \yQ  lost  or  destroyed  in  any  manner, 
would  l)e  twenty-four  cents.  But  would  there  not  l)e  some 
loss  from  abnision  and  accidents?  The  Director  of  the  Mint, 
in  the  tables  heretofore  referred  to,  published  in  1893,  shows 
that  the  world's  production  of  gold  since  1492  amounts  ti) 
'"^8,204,303,000,  and  that  the  totiil  supi)ly  of  gold  m<mey  in 
existence  Aug.  16,  1893,  was  Ji?3,o82,00o,000.  This  shows  a 
tremendous  loss  of  gold,  particularly  when  we  tiike  into  con- 
s'dei-ation  the  fact  that  more  tlmn  two  thirds  of  the  eight 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  gold  was  produced  within  tlu»  lust 
l-»undi*ed  years.  There  can  1x3  no  (piestion  but  that  with  a 
single  gold  standard  there  must  be  a  constantly  diminishing 
v)lume  of  money. 

None  of  the  nations  of  Euro])e  are  l)enefitod  ]>y  the 
demonetization  of  silver  except  Kngland,  and  all  of  them, 
^th  the  exception  of  England,  would  follow  the  United 
States  in  its  remonetization. 

England  Ls  the  great  creditor  nation  of  the  world  ;  her 
iMiports  are  largely  in  excess  of  her  exi)orts  ;  she  is  therefore 
ii^tei*ested  in  having  dear  money  and  cheap  commodities.  If 
commodities  are  cheap  and  money  dear,  but  little  money  will 
Iv  required  to  settle  her  lialances  of  trade;  and  if  money  is 
dear,  that  Ls,  if  its  purchasing  power  is  great,  the  amount  re- 
ceived as  fixed  charges  on  the  interest-l)earing  o])ligations 
she  holds  against  other  nations  and  the  i)eople  of  other 
nationalities  will  be  much  more  valuable,  and  will  go  fartlier 
in  paying  for  such  commodities  as  she  must  o])tain  from 
abroad  than  it  would  with  a  large  volume  of  money  in  circu- 
lation. 

Again,  England,  or  English  capitalists,  who  control  tlie 
financial  policy  of  England,  are  making  large  sums  of  money 
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annually  in  buying  silver  bullion  at  much  less  than  its  coin- 
age value  from  the  American  producer  and  exchanging  it  in 
India  and  other  silver-usuig  countries  at  its  full  coinage 
value  for  wheats  cotton,  and  other  commodities  for  import 
int(3  England.  England  will  not  agree  to  international 
bimetallism.  It  Ls  not  necessary  to  have  her  coK)pei'ation  in 
order  to  maintiiin  bimetallism. 

Bimetallism  luis  existed  since  the  fu^st  dawn  of  civilization  ; 
England,  however,  as  long  ago  as  in  the  fii'st  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  favored  monometallLsm.  Desiring  dear 
money  and  clieap  connnodities,  she  exerted  all  the  influence 
she  possesses  in  favor  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  one 
of  the  metaLs ;  and  Ijelieving  that  silver  would  be  the  most 
abmidant  and  that  it  wius  a  plebeian  money,  the  money  of  the 
comuKm  people,  she  sought  to  discredit  it.  Dutot  in  1739, 
Dessortous  in  1790,  and  Lord  Liverpool  in  1808,  as  the 
cliampions  of  the  aristocracy  and  money  lords  of  England, 
urged  upon  Parliament  the  propriety  of  monomet^iUism. 
Fhially,  in  1816,  silver  was  demonetized.  Notwithstiuiding 
the  fact,  however,  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  England, 
l)imetallism  was  still  maintained,  all  the  mints  of  the  world, 
except  those  of  England,  were  still  open  to  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver,  and  silver  did  not  depreciate  a 
single  point  in  value  iis  compared  with  gold.  England  could 
accomplish  nothing  alone.  Although  she  did  all  that  she 
could  do  to  discredit  silver,  silver  remained  on  a  parity  wdth 
gold  always  at  a  ratio  l)elow  16  to  1,  even  in  the  Lon- 
don mjirket,  at  all  limes  l^etween  1816  and  1873.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  tlie  United 
States,  the  greatest  silver-producing  country  in  the  world, 
that  silver  l)Ogan  to  decline  in  value  as  mcasuixjd  by  gold. 

A  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  favored  England 
in  her  w-ar  against  silver  in  1872-3.  (icrmany,  elated  l)y 
her  victory  over  France,  adoj)ted  the  single  gold  standard 
under  the  impression  that  the  {*<!  ,000,000,000  gold  indeimiity 
extorted  from  Fmnce  w^ould  jJace  her  upon  a  solid  financial 
basis  and  make  her  a  creditor  nation.  She  obtauied  her 
gold  standard,  but  instead  of  Incoming  a  creditor  nation  she 
has  so  impoverished  and  degraded  the  great  mass  of  her 
people  Jis  to  imperil  the  very  existence  of  the  emj)ire.  (ler- 
many  sees  her  mistake  and  Avould  to-day  Ix)  glad  of  any 
reasonalJe  pretext  to  return  to  bimet^illism. 

France  has  not  demonetized  silver,  but  only  temporarily 
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closed  her  mints  to  its  fi-ee  coinage.  She  wiis  obliged  to  do 
this  to  prevent  Germany  from  unloading  her  silver  upon 
France  for  still  more  French  gold.  The  action  of  Germany 
and  France,  two  great  commercial  nations,  induced  several  of 
the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  to  discontinue  the  further 
coinage  of  silver,  not  because  they  did  not  Uke  silver  money, 
but  to  prevent  Germany,  who  had  a  large  stock  of  silver, 
from  exchanging,  after  having  demonetized  it,  her  silver  for 
their  stock  of  gold. 

In  the  United  States  in  1873  our  currency  was  paper 
money.  Gold  and  silver  Avere  not  used  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. In  1873  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  entitled 
"  An  Act  revising  and  amending  the  laws  relative  to  the 
Mint,  assay  offices,  and  coinage  of  the  United  Stiites." 

It  is  charged  that  tliis  act,  which  demonetized  silver  in  the 
United  States,  was  comiptly  passed  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Whether  British  gold  Avas  used  to  corrupt  cer- 
tain memljera  of  Congress  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  l>e, 
pasitively  known.  But  certain  it  is  that  not  to  exceed  half  a 
dozen  members  of  Congi*ess  kncAv  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act  that  it  demonetized  silver,  and  they  said  nothing 
about  it  in  public.  Certain  it  Ls  that  President  Grant  when 
he  signed  the  act  did  not  knoAV  that  it  demonetized  silver. 
Certain  it  Ls  that  the  press  of  the  country,  Avhich  AViis  repre- 
sented in  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  their  special  reportei-s, 
knew  nothing  about  it.  Certain  it  Ls  that  the  people  had 
never  petitioned  Congress  for  any  such  legislation,  and  did 
not  know  that  there  had  been  any  such  until  nearly  tAvo  yeai-s 
after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  act  demonetizing  silver  in  the  United  States  Avas  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  of  any  act 
ever  passed  by  Congress,  and  yet  no  pai)er  published  any- 
where in  the  United  States  at  or  near  the  time  of  its  i)as- 
sage  contains  any  reference  to  it  Avhatever. 

Had  the  United  States  at  that  time  been  using  gold  and 
silver  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  it  Avould  not  have  been 
possible  to  pass  such  an  act  Avithout  close  scrutiny  by 
tlie  members  of  Congiess  and  by  the  press  of  the  countiy ;  but 
no  metallic  money  Avas  in  circulation,  and  an  act  to  revLse 
the  laws  of  the  Mint  Avas  at  that  time  not  considered  of  much 
importance ;  and  Avith  the  assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  having  the  bill  in  charge  that  the  act  under  con- 
sideration was  simply  an  act  revising  the  laAvs  relative  to  the 
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Mint  and  a88ay  offices,  etc.,  it  passed  without  careful  inspec- 
tion. Such  a  combination  of  cii-cunistances  Ls  not  likely  to 
occur  in  the  United  States  again,  and  certainly  no  act  to  re- 
vise the  Mint  laws  of  the  United  States  will  ever  again  pass 
Congress  without  cai-eful  scrutiny. 

It  LS  claimed  that  free  coinage  of  silver  would  stimulate 
production  to  such  an  extent  that  we  shoidd  soon  have  too 
nuich  money,  that  everylx)dy  would  rush  to  the  mines,  and 
that  in  a  short  time  we  should  l)e  flooded  with  money.  It  is 
quite  prolmble  that  with  the  piice  of  commodities  as  they  now 
are,  —  wheat  fifty  cents  i)er  bushel,  cotton  five  cents  per 
pound,  and  otlier  things  in  proportion,  —  many  people 
would  desert  the  farm  and  lanch  for  the  mine,  for  the  reason 
that  they  could  i-ealize  more  from  their  labor  as  minei"s  than 
they  could  from  raising  commodities. 

But  it  should  be  lK)nie  in  mind  that  the  value  of  money  is 
regulated  by  tlie  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  that  as 
the  volume  of  money  was  increased,  its  purchasing  power 
would  1x3  correspondingly  decreased ;  that  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  was  reduced,  connnodities  would  increase  in 
value,  and  a  point  would  soon  l)e  reached  where  the  individ- 
ual could  realize  more  fnmi  his  hil)or  in  producing  ccanmodi- 
ties  than  he  eould  by  mining  silver.  As  soon  as  that  point 
w^'us  reached  the  great  miiss  of  minei-s  would  desert  the  mine 
for  the  farm,  and  the  further  increase  of  money  woidd  cease. 

If  coinage  were  free  and  luilimited,  and  extended  to  l)oth 
metiils,  the  system  would  become  self-i'Cgulating.  When  the 
interests  of  the  people  demanded  more  money,  more  bullion 
would  ])e  produced  ;  when  the  demand  for  money  Avas  satis- 
fied, the  energies  of  the  people  would  1x3  employed  in  produ- 
cing commodities.  The  only  thing  that  could  passibly  inter- 
fere Avith  this  automatic  reguhition  Avould  Ihj  the  exhaustion 
(►f  the  gold  and  silver  mhies,  (►r  the  dLscoveiy  of  immense  de- 
pcxsits  of  the  so<'alled  precious  metals  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand for  money,  —  neither  of  which  events  is  likely  to  occur. 
But  should  either  of  these  things  happen,  it  would  only  1x3 
necessary  to  limit  the  coinage,  or  use  some  other  commodity 
as  the  Ix^arer  of  the  money  stamp  as  the  representiitive  of 
the  money  function.  It  Is  not  necessary,  hoAvever,  to  cross 
this  bridge  until  Ave  get  to  it. 

If  there  is  a  large  volume  of  money  in  circulation  it  Avill 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  it  cannot  be  so 
easily  cornered  by  trusts,  syndicates,  and  combines  ;  but  if 
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the  volume  of  money  is  small,  in  propoilion  to  the  demand, 
it  can  be  cornei-ed  by  the  money  king.  If  the  volume  of 
money  is  small,  its  purchasing  power  is  great  and  commodi- 
ties cheap,  and  the  creditor  class,  the  men  with  fixed  in- 
comes and  large  capital,  can  manipulate  the  money  and 
control  the  destiny  of  the  people. 

There  fire  thousands  of  men  in  moderate  circumstances, 
men  who  to-day  are  producing  conmiodities  which  they 
must  sell  on  the  market  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production, 
men  whose  every  interest  w^ould  be  promoted  by  bimetallism, 
that  are  shouting  themselves  hoarse  for  a  single  gold  stand- 
ard, simply  tectiuse  such  a  standard  is  demanded  by  tlieir 
[laity  leaders.  These  men  are  honest  and  unselfish,  but 
they  are  blinded  by  pailLsan  prejudice.  But  how  al)out  the 
honesty  of  tlie  leader,  the  men  who  are  informed,  who  know 
the  consequences  that  must  result  from  the  destruction  of 
one  half  of  the  money  in  existence  ?  These  men  are  not 
honest;  but  instigated  by  selfishness  or  by  hope  of  party 
siipixjmacy,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  mLseiy,  i)overty,  and 
aljsolute  serfdom  and  slavery  that  must  be  entailed  on  thi) 
great  mass  of  the  people,  they  have  entered  into  the  most 
gigantic  and  fiendish  conspiracy  ever  conceived  by  man  to 
enrich  themselves  and  enslave  the  world. 

While  the  money-using  people  have  l)een  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  half  century,  and  the  demand  for 
money  has  l)een  more  than  ([uadrupled  by  reason  of  the 
immense  advance  in  productive  industry,  these  men  proposes 
to  destroy  one  half  of  the  money  in  existence  and  prevent 
the  people  from  making  any  more. 

If  a  single  gold  stiindard  is  adopted,  the  annual  production 
of  gold  will  not  l)e  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  use 
in  the  arts  and  keep  the  old  stock  good.  If  the  single  gold 
standard  can  be  forced  upon  South  America  and  Asia,  gold 
must  inevittibly  appreciate  to  at  least  four  times  its  present 
value,  commo(lities  must  decline  to  one  fourth  of  the  present 
price,  and  not  a  dollar  for  all  time  to  come  can  he  added  to 
the  circulating  medium,  but  on  the  contrary  there  nnu^t  he 
a  constantly  diminishing  volume  of  money. 

This  Is  the  contest.  If  the  money  kings  can  force  gold 
monometallism  upon  the  world  they  w^ill  succeed  in  cstal)- 
lishing  the  most  gigantic  moneyed  aristocracy  among  the 
rich,  and  the  worst  system  of  peonage,  serfdom,  and  slavery 
among  the  masses  that  has  ever  cui*sed  ihe  human  race. 
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O  Freedom !  If  U»  me  Inrloni^ 
Nor  mijrtity  Milton V  gift  divine. 

Nor  MarvellV  wit  and  graceful  song. 

Still  with  a  love  u»>  ileep  nod  i>tron$r 
Aft  theiri»  I  lay,  like  them,  my  be^  gifttf  on  thy  shrine! 

—  Wkiitier. 

Or  (thould  he  deem  wrong  there  at  the  public  weal, 

Lo !  the  whole  man  iteeii>e«l  girt  with  flai^hing  i<teel, 

]li^  glance  a  .>>wonl  throet,  and  hit<  wonli*  of  ire 

Like  thunder  tune»  f n>m  tome  old  pruphet'tf  lyre.  —  Hagut. 

We  already  fiee,  and  the  future  will  see  it  more  clearlv,  that  no  partv  ever  <lid  a 
vahtcr  work  than  hi.**  j»arty;  that  he,  like  Hampden  antf  Milton,  is  a  character  not 
pnxlured  in  common  timet>.  —  A*.  C  .itolman. 

In  the  liL^tr>rv  oi  many  an  individual,  especially  among 
tli<ise  who  have  left  their  impress  on  theii*  age,  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  trend  of  life  seems  to  tnni  on  the  motst  in- 
significant hapi>ening.  Thb<  api)ai*ently  destiny-shaping  event 
or  decision  does  not,  <»f  coui-se,  change  the  clmracter  of  the 
individual,  making  him  gCMnl  or  Ijad,  when  before  he  liad 
l)een  the  opfKisite,  although  it  may  gi-eatly  strengthen  and 
develop  the  g<Mxl  r»r  Ijad  characteristics  of  his  nature  ;  for  it 
iinu^t  Ije  Ixmie  in  mind  that  Ijehmd  tlie  momentous  though 
seemingly  unimixjrtant  happeiung  is  the  individual's  |)erson- 
ality  with  its  dower  of  smisliine  or  shadow  received  through 
the  complex  and  uiterblended  influences  of  hei-edity  and  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  conditions.  There  is  the  brain  with  its 
IK»tential  grasp  —  its  imagination  and  the  manellous  al- 
chemic iK)wer  l)y  which  ideas  are  tmnsmuted  into  living 
agencies  caimble  of  influencing  other  minds  and  shaping  the 
destinv  of  nations  and  civilizatioiLs.     There  is  the  conscience, 

* 

awake  or  asleep,  but  ever  pi*esent.  There  is  the  soul,  await- 
ing the  moving  of  the  watei-s  by  the  Spirit  of  GckI.  Thus 
tliis  trivial  something  which  is  so  influential  if  not  so  absiv 
lutely  destiny-fixing  in  character,  acts  as  a  branch  wliich 
falling  from  a  tree  changes  the  course  of  a  river  near  it8 
souree  so  tliat  it  flows  into  the  fx?ean  huncb*ecLs  of  miles  from 
where  it  would  have  entered  the  sea  had  nothing  deflecteil  its 
current.  Does  anythuig  happen  in  our  world  ?  Have  the 
if  a  of  history  any  real  place  in  serious  contemplation  ?  Is 
man  a  creature  of  free  will  or  of  destiny  ?     Or  do  both  these 
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agencies  act  and  react  upon  each  other  ?  I  incline  to  think 
the  last  view  correct.  But  the  fact  that  the  most  momentous 
events  in  the  history  of  humanity  seem  frequently  to  have 
hung  on  the  most  trivial  occuiTences,  often  the  will  of  a  frag- 
ile cliild  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case"  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans), affords  a  most  interesting  subject  for  speculation. 
And  so  with  the  lives  of  many  who  have  powerfully  influ- 
enced the  brain  and  conscience  of  their  fellowmen  ;  frequently 
it  seems  that  the  cun-ent  of  their  destiny  luis  veered  at  the 
whim  of  chance  or  turned  at  the  beck  of  a  trifling  circum- 
stance. 

In  the  life  of  Whittier  we  find  one  of  these  momentous 
but  seemingly  insignificant  incidents,  —  the  sister  secretly 
sends  her  brother  s  poem  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  whose 
first  impulse  is  to  destroy  without  reading  it.  The  young 
editor,  however,  is  impelled  to  glance  over  the  creation  and 
is  impi-essed  with  its  power.  He  publishes  it,  and  forthwith 
seeks  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  author ;  after  succeeding, 
he  viiiits  the  Whittier  homestead  and  urges  the  father  to  look 
favorably  on  the  suggestion  of  lus  son  securing  a  l)etter 
education.  This  visit  exerts  a  most  pronounced  effect  upon 
the  youthful  poet.  It  fans  to  flame  his  ambition,  leading  him 
U)  make  one  of  those  all-compelling  resolutions  which  brook 
no  failure.  He  succeeds  in  entering  the  academy  at  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  and  is  sul)sequently  launched  upon  a  literarj^ 
career,  editing  tliree  different  journals  during  1828  and 
1833.* 

For  five  years  after  entering  public  life  Whittier  practically 
refmined  from  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  despised  band  of 
AbolitionLstas,  who  were  then  the  recipients  of  all  the  epi- 
thets of  abuse  which  unreasoning  prejudice  and  easy-going 
conventionalism  employ  so  prodigally  when  seeking  to  clothe 
with  ignominy  those  who  insist  on  arousing  the  sleeping  con- 
science of  society  by  demanding  a  liigher  regard  for  the  de- 
mands of  justice  and  morality.  The  facts  involved  seem  to 
clearly  indicate  that  it  was  Garrison's  influence  which  at  last 
turned  the  scales,  leading  Whittier  after  his  five  years  of 
waiting  to  boldly  embrace  the  cause  of  Abolition.  Not  that 
his  sympathies  had  at  any  time  been  other  than  with  the  cause 
of  freedom,  but  he  was  a  Quaker;  he  loved  peace,  and  lus 
intuitive  mind  quickly  perceived,  what  many  less  far-f;eeing 
men  failed  to  appreciate,  that  the  onward  movement  of  the 

•The  American  3fanu/aclurer,  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  and  the  New  England  Review. 
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AlM)liti()ii  cause  meant  riots,  niol)s,  and  bloodshed,  —  perhaj^s 
it  meant  war  and  the  severance  of  the  Union.  He  hoped  to 
see  tlie  cause  triumpli  peaceal)ly,  even  if  so  it  should  l)e  longer 
in  the  process  of  settlement.  Then  again  he  had  political  and 
literary  ambitions-  which  he  well  knew  w^ould  be  bhisted  if 
he  espoiu=;ed  the  unpopular  cause.  He  slirank  from  the  con- 
tempt of  his  fellowmen,  and  he  dreaded  the  savage  conflict 
which  he  felt  would  follow  an  aggressive  campaign  for  uncon- 
ditional abolition.  He  cherished  as  long  as  possible  the  hoj)e 
that  justice  would  tiiumph  over  greed :  but  the  time  came 
when  he  could  not  answer  Gamson's  arguments  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  for  he  could  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  trend  of  politics  and  the  commercial  demands  and  i*e- 
quirements  of  the  time  were  distinctly  opi)osed  to  lus  vision 
of  gradual  emancipation.  In  order  to  w^in  electoral  votes  from 
the  South,  the  two  great  parties  throughout  the  North  were 
vying  with  each  other  in  disciplining  those  meml)ei"s  who 
pleaded  for  freedom  and  justice  to  all  men.  The  cott<m  gin 
and  the  increase  of  rice  culture  made  the  dream  of  gradual 
emancipation  thoroughly  visionary;  at  leiust  it  seemed  so  to 
Whittiei',  who  had  carefully  studied  the  (question  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  l)e  convinced  that  the  theory  of  gradual 
emancipation  was  [u-obable,  if  the  facts  at  all  warranted  such 
a  conclusion.  11  is  hope,  however,  grew  less  and  less  tlie 
more  he  considered  the  (question,  (ian  ison,  who  through  his 
early  fiiendship  with  the  poet  was  able  to  apin-oach  nearer  to 
his  conscience  than  any  one  else,  brought  all  his  influence  to 
l)earupon  the  ycmng  Quaker  to  convince  him  of  his  duty,  and 
to  outweigh  Whittier's  natural  reluctance  to  engage  in  aggres- 
sive warfare,  his  supei*sensitiveness,  and  hLs  ambition  for  polite 
ical  honoi-s. 

In  1833  Whittier  cnxssed  the  Rubicon  l)y  publislung  at 
his  own  expense  a  carefully  prepared  argument  on  "*  Justice 
and  Expediency."  This  done,  he  found  himself  forced  into 
the  heart  of  the  l>and  who  weie  struggling  for  an  inteipreta- 
tion  of  freedom  wider  than  the  nation  had  yet  recognized. 
His  poem  inscrilHHl  to  Garrison  *  reveals  his  strong  attachment 
to  the  friend  of   hLs  youth  and  his  admimtion  for  the  monil 

♦Thirt  pot'in,  acrorrllnjr  to  Mr.  Parkanl,  was  publlHlied  in  the  HavorbUl  (iazett**  In 
Novoniber,  ls:U;  whiU*  Mr.  William  Sloano  Kenn«Mly,  in  \\\^  "  Life  of  Wlilttlfr/'maln- 
tainn  that  It  wan  not  i>ubli>)uMl  until  after  ".luKtlee  and  Kxpeilleney."  If  Mr.  Tark- 
aril  Iri  correct,  it  Indicates  that  the  f<trong  attachment  of  the  poet  Yor  CiariiMm,  and 
hlH  admlrntion  for  the  man  who  wan  beinf?  t^<>  generally  niall^rned,  led  to  thin  outburKt 
of  feelinp  in  verye  which  relUn'te*!  tlie  Hentlment^  of  tlie  youthfnl  editor  who  was  nol 
y«'t  ready  Ui  cant  In  hiH  linen  with  («arriHon. 
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counige  of  tlie  foremost  apostle  of  Abolition,  as  will  Ixj  seen 
from  these  sUmzas : 

Champion  of  those  who  ^roan  heneath 

Oppi-ession's  iron  hand : 
In  view  of  penury,  hate,  and  deiith, 

I  i»ee  thee  fearless  st«*ind. 
Still  hejirinji:  up  thy  lofty  hrow, 

In  the  steadfast  strenj^th  of  truth, 
In  manhood  seiiliuti:  well  the  vow 

And  promise  of  thy  youth. 


I  love  thee  with  a  brother's  love, 

I  fe^l  my  pulses  thrill, 
To  mark  thy  fii)irit  soar  above 

The  cloud  of  human  ill. 
My  heart  hath  leji])ed  to  answer  thine, 

And  (vho  bark  thy  words, 
As  leaps  the  warrior's  at  the  shine 

And  flash  of  kindred  swords ! 


Have  I  not  known  thee  well,  and  re^id 

Thy  mighty  purpose  Ion*?? 
And  watehe<l  the  trials  which  have  made 

Thy  human  spirit  strong;? 
And  shall  the  sbinderer's  demon  bre^ith 

Avail  with  one  like  me. 
To  dim  the  sunshine  of  my  faith 

And  earnest  trust  in  thee? 

• 

In  taking  liLs  stand  Wliittier  made  one  of  those  sublime 
sacrifice's  which  evince  the  essential  divinity  immanent  in 
man.  For  even  those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  his  decis- 
ion, deeming  the  action  to  have  l)een  unwise,  unless  they  l)e 
bhnded  by  unreasoning  prejudice,  will  appreciate  the  grand- 
eur of  soul  wliich  led  an  ambitioiLs  young  man  with  most 
flattering  political  and  literary  prospects  before  liim  to  turn 
his  Ixick  upon  honor,  success,  and  the  natural  inclinations  of 
his  nature,  and  consent  to  l)e  a  social  outcast  for  the  cause 
his  conscience  approved ;  for  no  one  w^os  l)etter  accjuainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  making  than  the  poet. 
He  had  carefully  suiTcyed  the  whole  field  from  the  i)osi- 
tion  of  one  whose  opportunities  enabled  him  to  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice.  On  this  point  Mr.  William 
Sloane  Kennedy  observes : 

"  When  Wliittier  espoused  the  cause  of  the  slave  he  had  counted  the 
cost,  and  knew  that  he  was  buryin*?  all  hope  of  ]K)litical  proferment  and 
literary  piius.  Those  who  gave  themselves  to  the  work  knew  not  but 
that  it  might  be  for  a  lifetime.  To  be  shunned  and  s])at  upon  by  society, 
mobbed  in  public,  and  injured  in  one's  business,  — this  was  what  it  meiuit 
t4)  lieconie  an  Abolitionist.     When  Miss  Martiiuniu  avowexi  her  sympathy 
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with  them,  society  shut  it«  doors  in  lier  face.  When  Longfellow  put 
forth  his  little  paiiiphlet  of  poems  on  slavery,  weak  and  hannless  as  they 
were,  the  editx>r  of  GrahanVs  Magazine  wrote  him  to  offer  excuses  for  the 
brevity  of  a  giLarded  notice  of  the  poems,  saying  that  the  wonl '  slaverV ' 
was  never  allowed  to  appear  in  a  Philadelphia  i>eriodical,  and  tliat  the 
publisher  of  the  magazine  had  objected  to  have  even  the  name  of  the 
book  appeiir  in  his  pages.  Allusion  only  can  be  made  to  a  few  of  the  in- 
numerable persecutions  endured  by  the  fi-iends  of  the  bhick  race.  How 
Lydia  Maria  Child  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  Athenaeum  Library  in 
Boston,  because  the  lii*st  use  she  had  made  of  it  was  to  prepare  her  'Ap- 
peal;' how  Dr.  Follen  was  deprived  of  his  professorship  in  Harvard 
(College  for  his  brave  espousal  of  Abolitionism ;  how  Pnidence  CnuidaHs 
schoolhouse  was  deliled  with  tilth  and  its  windows  l)roken ;  how  Arthur 
Tappan's  house  was  sacked  and  his  life  threatened;  how  Dr.  Heul)en 
Crandall  (teacher  of  botany  In  Washington,  D.  C,  and  brother  of 
Prudence  Crandall),  for  having,  at  his  own  request,  lent  to  a  white  citizen 
a  coi)y  of  Whittier-s  *  Justice  and  Expediency,'  was  kept  in  a  damp  city 
prison  for  eight  months,  until  the  seeds  of  c6nsumi)tion  were  sown  and 
his  life  made  a  sacritice ;  how  Amos  Dresser  was  flogged  in  the  public 
square  of  Nashville,  and  his  fellow  student  of  Lane  Seminary,  the  elo- 
quent Marius  K.  Kobiuson,  was  dragged  from  his  bed  at  night  and  tarred 
and  feathenMl  by  rutllans,  —  all  these  things  are  matters  of  history." 

This  noble  sacrifice  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  afforded 
the  poet  the  keenest  pleasure  tlu-oughout  life,  Jis  snch  soul- 
victories  always  afford  high-minded,  smcere  natures ;  and  he 
attrilmted  hLs  later  success  largely  to  this  momentous  decis- 
ion. Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  said  {is  much  to  a 
youth  of  iifteen  yeai-s  who  sought  hLs  counsel,  adding,  '*  Join 
thyself  to  some  unpopular  but  npl)le  cause  if  thou  wouldst 
succeed."  The  poet  had  in  mind,  without  doubt,  the  only 
success  which  is  worthy  of  the  name,  —  success  from  wliich 
flow  the  triumph  of  right  and  the  enlargement  of  human 
happiness. 

The  meetings  of  the  AlnJitionLsts  were  fi-equently  broken 
up  by  turlmlent  Ijands,  even  when  no  violence  was  shown, 
and  many  are  the  ludicrous  incidents  which  occurred  at  these 
gatherings.  On  one  occasion  a  lady  who  was  accustomed  to 
give  the  friends  of  freedom  no  end  of  trouble  by  her  con- 
tinual interruptions,  and  who,  lx?ing  passessed  of  some  ^vdt, 
usually  creat<?d  great  amusement  among  the  unsjnnpathetic 
onlookei-s  who  frequented  all  these  assemblies,  l)ecame  so 
troublesome  that  in  order  to  continue  the  meeting  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  loquacious  lady  in  question.  Fi- 
nally Wendell  Philliixs  and  two  other  gentlemen  gently  raised 
her  chaii'  and  proceeded  to  carry  her  from  the  hall.  She  was 
by  no  means  disconcerted,  but  in  fact  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
situation.  The  trio  had  not  proceeded  far,  how^ever,  when 
she  broke  the  silence  by  exclaiming,  "'  \  am  l)etter  off  than 
my  Master  was,  for  he  had  but  one  ass  to  ride  on,  while  I 
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have  three  to  carry  me."  Wliittier  iised  to  relate  aiiotlier 
amusing  incident  which  occurred  about  this  time.  One  of  the 
public  meetings  became  very  stormy,  more  on  account  of  the 
opposing  views  entei-tained  by  the  friends  of  freedom  than 
from  the  disorderly  class  who  usually  gave  trouble.  Now 
tliere  were  seated  on  the  platform  William  Lloyd  (ian-Lson, 
whose  head  was  very  bald,  William  A.  Burleigh,  whose  hair 
fell  in  a  great  mane  on  his  shouldei-s,  and  a  negro.  Sud- 
denly, during  a  momentary  lull,  some  one  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall  shouted,  '••Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  a 
word  to  say.  If  that  negro  will  shave  Burleigh,  and  make 
a  wig  for  Ganison,  all  difference  will  \ye  settled."  The 
hoiLse  instantly  broke  forth  in  roai's  of  laughter  which  lasted 
for  some  time  and  seemed  to  put  every  one  in  a  good  humor, 
an  from  that  moment  the  meeting  ptussed  off  sniootlily ;  a 
rare  good  humor  seemhig  to  have  taken  the  i)lace  of  the  al- 
mast  bitter  spirit  which  had  prevailed  a  few  moments  before. 
In  1888  the  Ixjautiful  new  temple  of  freedom  in  Phila- 
delphia dedicated  lus  PeniLsylvania  Hall  wtis  burned  by  a 
mob.  This  act  of  lawlessness  created  a  deep  inii)ression  on 
many  thoughtful  minds  throughout  the  North.  In  his  edi- 
torial in  the  issue  of  the  Pennsj/lvatna  Tribune^  which  aj)- 
peai-ed  after  the  burning,  Wliittier  speaks  in  these  vivid, 
vital,  and  prophetic  sentences  of  the  outrage  and  the  influ- 
ence wliich  it  woidd  exert  upon  the  friends  of  freedom  : 

"  Xot  iu  vain,  we  trust,  1ms  the  ])erse('ution  fallen  upon  us.  Fresher 
and  i)urer  for  the  fiery  baptism,  the  cause  lives  in  our  heiirts.  .  .  .  Woe 
unto  us  if  we  falter  throutijh  the  fear  of  man!  .  .  .  Citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania !  your  rights  as  well  as  ours  have  heen  violated  in  this  dreadful 
outrajce.  ...  In  the  heart  of  your  free  city,  within  view  of  the  Hall  of 
Independence,  whose  spire  and  roof  reddened  in  the  flame  of  the  sacrifice, 
the  deed  lias  been  done,  —  and  the  shout  which  greeted  the  falling  ruin 
was  the  shout  of  Slavery  over  the  grave  of  fJberty.  .  .  .  Are  we  jxiinted 
to  the  smoking  ruins  of  that  beautiful  Temple  of  Freedom,  which  we 
fondly  hopeil  would  have  long  echoed  the  no})le  and  free  sentiments  of  a 
Fninklin,  a  Kush,  a  Benezet,  a  Jay ;  and  as  we  look  sadly  on  its  c^irly 
downfall,  are  we  bidden  to  learn  hence  the  fate  of  our  own  dwellings  if 
we  persevere?  Think  not  the  intimidation  will  drive  us  from  our  jxjst. 
.  .  .  We  feel  that  God  has  called  us  to  this  work,  and  if  it  l)e  his  ])urpose 
tlmt  we  should  finish  what  we  have  begun,  he  can  preserve  us,  though  it 
l>e  as  in  the  lion's  den  or  the  sevenfold  heated  furnace/"' 

Whittier's  poems  during  this  period  were  thrown  off  at 
white  heat.     In  later  life  he  thus  characterized  them  : 

"  Of  their  defects  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak.  They  were  the  eiirnest  and  often  vehement  exi)ression  of  the 
writer's  thought  and  feeling  at  critical  ])eriods  in  the  great  conflict  be- 
tween Freedom  and  Slavery.    They  were  written  with  no  exptrt^ition  that 
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they  would  survive  the  oeeasioiiji  which  rallwl  them  forth;  they  were 
protests,  alarm  signals,  trumpet  calls  to  action,  woitls  wnmg  from  the 
writer's  heart,  forgetl  at  white  heat,  and  of  course  lacking  the  tinish  and 
careful  word  selection  which  reflection  and  i)atient  hrooding  over  them 
might  Imve  given/' 

Tliey  were  indeed  trumpet  calLs,  and  did  moi-e  to  awaken 
tlie  sleeping  conscience  of  the  nation  than  even  our  histo- 
rians appreciate.  James  Russell  Lowell  wii8  profoundly  im- 
l)ressed,  and  generously  expressed  his  appreciation  of  Wliit- 
tier  in  these  striking  lines : 

'^  Whittier  has  always  heen  found  faithful  to  the  Muse's  holy  trust. 
He  has  not  i)ut  his  talent  out  at  profitahle  interest,  hy  catering  to  the  in- 
solent and  Pharisaical  self-esteem  of  the  times;  nor  has  he  hidden  it  in 
the  damask  napkin  of  historical  connnoni)laces,  or  a  phihinthropy  too 
universal  to  concern  itself  with  particular  wrongs,  the  pnictical  redressing 
of  which  is  all  that  rendei*s  philanthropy  of  value.  Most  poet^  are  con- 
tent to  follow  the  spirit  ol  their  age,  as  pigeons  follow  a  lesiky  grain- 
cart,  i)icking  a  kernel  here  and  there  out  of  the  dry  dust  of  the  iwist.  Not. 
so  with  Whhtier.  From  the  heart  of  the  onset  upon  the  serried  merce- 
naries of  every  tyranny,  the  chords  of  his  iron-stning  lyre  chmg  with  a 
mai-tial  and  trium])hant  cheer;  and  where  Freedom's  Simrtan  few  mahi- 
tain  tlieir  inviolate  mountain  pass  against  the  assaults  of  slavery*,  his  voice 
may  be  lieiird,  cleiir  and  fearless,  as  if  the  victory  were  already  won.  It 
is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  I  send  you  the  enclosed  i)oem,  every  way 
worthy  of  our  truly  New  England  poet.*' 

And  Thomas  Wentworth  Uigginson,  in  a  tribute  to  Wliit- 
tier  written  some  yeai*s  since,  thus  expresses  the  wonderful 
inlluence  exerted  by  the  poet  over  liis  youtlif ul  imaguiation : 

At  dawn  of  manhood  came  a  voice  to  me 
That  said  to  startled  conscience,  "Sleep  no  more."' 

«  4>  4i  ♦ 

If  any  good  to  me  or  from  me  cume 

Through  life,  and  if  no  influence  less  divine 
Has  (luite  usurped  the  places  of  duty's  flame; 

Jf  aught  rose  worthy  in  this  heart  of  mine, 
Aught  that,  viewed  liackward,  wears  no  shade  of  shame; 

lUess  thee,  old  friend ;  for  that  high  call  was  thine. 

Tliis  Ijrings  us  to  notice  some  of  Whittier's  poems  relat- 
ing to  the  anti-slavery  struggle.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
these  stanzas  will  thrill  or  influence  us  iis  they  did  the  north- 
ern mind  during  the  exciting  days  when  they  were  ^vlitten, 
any  more  than  the  picture  of  an  army  rusliing  to  savage 
death  can  awaken  ui  a  like  degree  the  hon*or  and  sense  of 
anguish  that  the  actual  battle  would  inspire.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  at  the  present  time,  and  esjiecially  those  of  us 
who  have  grown  up  since  the  terrible  civil  strife,  can  view 
these  creations  with  eyes  less  blinded  by  partiality  or  preju- 
dice than  would  have  l)een  ])()ssible  if  we  had  attempted  to 
estimate  this  phii«e  of  Whittle r\s  life  at  an  earlier  day.     We 
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who  have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  since  the  close 
of  the  Ci\'il  War  shall  Ix?  able  to  appreciate  the  high  motives, 
the  sincerity  and  superb  power  of  the  poet,  even  though  the 
sympathies  of  some  of  us  may  run  counter  to  his  thought. 
We  are  furthermoi*e  able  to  accord  him  a  degree  of  justice 
which  it  would  net  have  Ijeen  i*efusonable,  j)erhaps,  for  us  to 
exj^ect  those  of  an  older  geneiution  to  show ;  for  we  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  he  necessarily  viewed  the  question  of 
slavery  from  a  point  of  view  which  pi-evented  his  gaining 
more  than  a  partial  gicusp  of  the  situation,  and  which  pre- 
vented his  knowing  of  the  blighter  aspects  of  plantation  life, 
no  less  than  tlie  difficulties  and  i^erplexities  which  the  south- 
erners had  to  grapple  with,  —  about  wliich  indeed  all  the 
Abolitionists  knew  little. 

Having  thus  i-eached  a  point  sufficiently  i^moved  from  the 
conflict  to  enable  us  to  judge  justly  and  impartially  view  the 
work  of  the  poet,  whether  we  agi^ee  with  him  or  dissent  from 
his  view,  we  pass  to  the  notice  of  the  poems  more  as  the  out- 
gushing  of  a  prophetic  soul  that  conscientiously  sought  to 
awaken  the  sleeping  conscience  of  the  ixiople  on  an  L^sue 
which  he  felt  to  be  of  paramount  importiince.;  and  in  this 
judicial  attitude  we  shall  notice  his  ci-eations  apart  from  their 
j)artLsan  l)eaiing  or  even  their  specific  relation  to  the  slavery 
(juestion,  as  by  mahitaining  this  mental  attitude  we  can  more 
fairly  consider  Whittier's  diameter  as  a  typical  reformer 
than  would  be  possible  if  oiu'  views  wei-e  colored  by  paJv^ion 
or  prejudice. 

In  the  following  lines  the  poet-seer  strives  through  an  aj> 
peal  to  reason,  patriotism,  and  manhood,  and  man's  innate 
sense  of  justice,  to  avert  the  gloom  and  horror  of  war,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  degmdation  wliich  he  felt  the  nation 
must  sink  into  if  it  elected  to  peq^etrate  slavery  after  the 
conscience  had  been  called  to  judgment : 

Up  then,  in  Fi-eedom's  manly  part, 

From  p^y beard  eld  to  ftery  youth, 
And  on  the  nation's  naked  hi^ut 

Scatter  the  living  coals  of  truth ! 
Up,  —  while  ye  shunber,  deeper  yet 

The  shadow  of  our  sluune  is  growing! 
Up,  —  while  ye  pause,  oin*  sun  may  set 

In  blood,  around  our  altars  flowing! 

Oh !  rouse  ye,  ere  the  storai  comes  forth,  — 
The  gathered  wTath  of  God  and  man, — 

Tiike  that  which  wasted  Egypt's  earth, 
When  hail  and  fire  above  it  ran. 
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Hear  ve  no  waminj;?  in  the  air? 

Feel  ye  no  eaitliquake  underneath? 
rp,  —  tipf  why  will  ye  sluniluT  where 

The  slei^per  only  vvakes  in  death? 

Up  now  for  frtHnionil  —  not  in  strife 

Like  that  your  sterner  fathei-s  saw, — 
The  awful  waste  of  iiuiimu  life,  — 

The  jrlory  and  the  g:uilt  of  war  : 
But  hreak  the  ehain,  —  the  yoke  remove, 

And  snnte  to  earth  oppression's  nni 
With  those  ndld  anus  of  truth  and  love 

Made  mighty  through  the  living  God ! 

Tlie  poem  entitled  "  Massachusetts  to  Virginia  "  created  a 
profound  impression  and  was  quoted  at  lengtli  througliout  the 
North.  The  rugged  spirit  of  fi-eedom  and  the  h)ve  of  justice 
which  characterized  the  sturdy  Saxon  people  of  olden  time 
are  very  marked  in  these  lines  from  this  notable  poem : 

We  hear  thy  threats,  Virginia !  thy  stormy  wonls  and  high 
Swell  harshlv  on  the  southern  winds  which  melt  along  our  sky; 
Yet  not  one  hrown,  haixl  hand  foregoes  its  honest  lahor  here,  — 
No  hewer  of  our  mountain  oaks  susi)euds  his  axe  in  fear. 

Wild  are  the  waves  which  lash  the  reefs  along  St.  George's  hank, — 
(old  <m  the  shore  of  Lahr.idor  the  fog  lies  white  and  dank ; 
Through  storm  and  wave  and  hliuding  mist,  stout  ait»  the  hearts  which  man 
The  fishing-smacks  of  Marblehead,  the  sea-boats  of  Cai>e  Ann. 

The  cold  north  light  and  wintry  sun  glare  on  their  icy  forms, 
Bent  grimly  o*er  their  st mining  lines  or  wrestling  wiih  the  stonns; 
Free  as  the  winds  they  drive  hef(>re,  rough  as  the  waves  they  roam, 
They  laugh  to  scorn  the  slaver's  threat  agauist  their  roi^-ky  home. 

What  means  the  Old  Dominion?    Hath  she  forgot  the  day 
When  o'er  her  conquere<l  valleys  swept  the  Briton's  steef  array? 
How,  side  by  side  with  sons  of  hers,  the  Massiichusetts  men 
Kncouutered  Tarleton's  cli;nge  of  tire  and  stout  Cornwallis,  then? 

Forgets  she  how  the  Bay  State,  in  answer  to  the  call 
Of  her  ol<l  House  of  Burgesses,  spoke  out  from  Faneuil  ITall  ? 
When,  echoing  back  her  Henry's  cry,  came  pulsing  on  each  breath 
Of  Northern  winds,  the  thrilling  sounds  of  ^*  Lilwrty  or  Death  I  " 

All  tliat  a  sister  State  shouM  do,  all  that  a  free  State  may. 
Heart,  hand,  and  pui*se  we  profVer,  as  in  our  early  day ; 
But  that  one  dark,  loathsome  burden  ye  nuist  stagger  with  alone. 
And  rea])  the  bitter  harvest  which  ye  yourselves  have  sown  I 

«  ♦  4'  ♦ 

Hold  while  ye  may  yoin*  struggling  slaves,  and  bunlen  (iod's  free  air 
With  woman's  shriek  lH*neath  the  lash,  and  manlnxKl's  wild  desjwir; 
C*ling  closer  to  the  **  cle-aving  cui*^e  "  that  writes  upon  your  plains 
Tlie  blasthig  of  Almighty  wrath  against  a  laud  of  chains. 

We  wage  no  war,  —  we  lift  no  arm,  —  we  fling  no  ton'h  within 
The  fire-<lamps  of  the  <juaking  mine  l>eneath  your  soil  of  sin ; 
We  leave  ye  with  your  bondmen,  to  wi-estle,  while  ye  can. 
With  the  strong  upwai-d  tendencies  and  godlike  soul  of  man  ! 
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But  for  u»  and  for  our  children,  the  vow  which  we  have  given 
For  freeiiom  and  humanity  is  registered  in  lieaven ; 
No  slave-hunt  in  our  borders,  —  no  pirate  on  our  strand  I 
No  fetters  in  the  Bay  State,  —  no  slave  upon  our  Land  I 

The  spirit  which  throbs  througli  the  above  stanzas  is  that 
of  justice,  of  progress  and  the  dawn  ;  and  whether  we  are  pre- 
pared to  see  ius  Whittier  saw  or  not,  we  must  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  soul  of  right  pulsating  throughout  the  burn- 
ing words. 

The  following  exti-acts  from  some  stanzas  entitled  "Texas  " 
are  not  exactly  what  one  would  expect  from  a  Quaker,  the 
spirit  behig  distinctly  defiant^  yet  they  must  have  l)een  electri- 
fying in  their  effect  upon  the  aroused  conscience  of  men  and 
women  who  were  so  far  removed  from  slavery  as  to  feel  no 
pei-sonal  interest  m  it,  and  who  had  known  little  save  the 
darker  side  of  the  evil. 

Tp  the  hillside,  down  the  glen. 
Rouse  the  sleeping  citizen ; 
Suiuuion  out  the  might  of  men ! 

Like  a  lion  growling  low,  — 
Like  a  night-storm  rising  slow,  — 
Like  the  tread  of  unseen  foe,  — 

It  is  coming,  —  it  is  nigh  I 
SUmd  your  homes  and  altars  by; 
On  your  own  free  thresholds  die. 

Clang  the  hells  in  all  your  s])ires ; 
On  the  gray  hills  of  your  sires 
Fling  to  heaven  your  signal-tires. 

From  Wachusett,  lone  and  hleak, 

I'nto  Berkshire's  tallest  peak. 

Let  the  flame-tougued  heralds  si>ejik. 

O,  for  God  and  duty  stand. 
Heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand. 
Hound  the  old  graves  of  the  land. 

Whoso  shrinks  or  falters  now. 
Whoso  to  the  yoke  w  ould  how% 
Brand  the  craven  on  his  brow  I 

Whittier  was  unable  to  understand  how  men  could  vield 
to  expediency  when  justice  and  the  right  were  at  stake. 
To  liis  soul  at  white  heat  and  strained  to  its  utmost  tension, 
the  spectacle  of  men  arguing  that  this  or  that  though  just 
was  not  politic  and  therefore  should  not  be  entertained,  was 
so  appalling  that  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  frame  words  to 
utter  his  horror  and  indignation.  In  these  lines,  published 
in  1846,  entitled  "The  Pine  Tree,"  we  hear  a  voice  issuing 
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from  a  soiil  burdened  by  shame  for  the  countr}'  and  weighed 
with  pity  and  grief  : 

Lift  agiiin  tlie  stately  eiii]>loiii  on  the  Bay  StateV  nisted  phield. 
Give  to  Northern  winds  the  I*ine^Ti*ee  on  our  banner's  tattere<i  rteld. 
Sons  of  men  who  iwit  in  council  with  their  Bihlej*  round  the  board, 
Answering  Eugbind's  royal  missive  with  a  lirui  **  21iU»  saith  tht!  Lardf^ 
Rise  again  for  home  and  freetloin  I  —  set  the  battle  in  army  I  — 
What  the  fathei's  did  of  old  tune  we  their  sons  must  do  to^lav. 

Tell  us  not  of  biinks  and  tariff's,  —  ce:ise  your  jialtry  jKHller  cries, — 
Shall  the  go<Kl  State  sink  her  honor  that* your  gsun'bling  st(x*k  may  rise? 
Would  ye  baiter  man  for  cottony  —  Tlmt  your  g:nns  may  sum  up  higher, 
Must  we  kiss  the  ft»i*t  of  >fol<H-h,  pass  our*  chihlren  through  the  fire'r 
Is  the  dollar  only  real? — <i*Hl  and  truth  and  right  a  dreamir 
Weighed  agiiinst  your  lying  ledgers  nmst  our  manhood  kick  the  beam? 

O  my  God  I  —  for  that  fn»e  spirit  which  of  old  in  Boston  town 
Smote  the  Province  I  louse  with  terror,  struck  the  crest  of  Andros  down  I  — 
For  another  strong-voiced  Adams  in  the  city  streets  to  cry, 
'"I'p  for  (i<Ki  and  Mass;ichusetts!  "  —  set  your  feet  on  Manmiou*8  lie! 
Perish  banks  and  ]»erish  tnitlic,  —  s])in  your  cotton's  latest  pound, — 
But  in  Heaven's  name  keep  your  honor,  —  keep  the  he:irt  of  the  Bay  State 
sound ! 

In  the  following  strong  stanzas  we  again  hear  the  prophet 
si)eaking.  He  lias  ascended  the  mountain  far  above  the  dull, 
pknlding,  self-id isorlied  millions.  He  has  communed  with  the 
Divine,  and  the  iM>ssibilities  for  progress,  happiness,  and  ad- 
vancement which  lie  along  the  path  of  any  j^eople  who  are 
ever  loval  to  the  demands -of  iustice  an<l  humanitv  to  all  are 
no  less  vividly  im[>ivsse(l  on  his  mind  than  the  awful  night 
whicli  confronts  tli(»se  who  ivfuse  to  leave  the  mess  of  pottage 
found  m  self-gratiliration,  and  who  yield  allegiance  to  short- 
sighted seltism  to  the  injury  of  others.  Theit*  is  something 
very  tine  and  inspiring  in  these  lines,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  they  ai*e  as  a|)propriate  tiKlay  as  tliey  were  when 
the  wortls  flew  from  the  brain  of  the  poet  as  S{3ai*ks  from 
the  white-hot  iron  under  the  hannncr  of  the  smith. 

Forever  ours !  for  good  or  ill.  on  us  the  Ininlen  lies ; 

(iod's  balance.  watcluHl  l»y  angels,  is  hung  across  the  skies. 

Sliall  Justice,  Tnith,  and  KriHHiom  turn  the  |H>istHl  and  trembling  scale? 

Or  sliall  the  Kvil  triumph,  and  robins  Wrong  prevail? 

Shall  the  bn>:id  land  o'er  which  our  flag  in  starry  splendor  waves 

Forego  through  us  its  freedom,  and  lH\ir  the  tread  of  shives? 

The  djiy  is  breaking  in  the  F:ist  of  which  the  prophets  told. 

And  brightens  up  the  sky  of  time  the  (*hristi;m  Age  of  Gold; 

Old  Might  to  Right  is  yiehling.  K-ittle  blade  to  clerkly  i>en. 

Earth's  monarchs  are  her  |>eoples,  and  her  serfs  stand  up  as  men; 

The  isles  rejoice  together,  in  a  day  are  nations  bom. 

And  the  slave  walks  free  in  Tunis,  and  by  Stamlwul's  Golden  Ilom! 

Tlie  Crisis  j)resses  on  us;  face  to  face  with  us  it  stands. 

With  solemn  lips  (»f  <juestion,  like  the  Sphinx  in  Egypt's  sands! 
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This  day  we  faphion  Dtstiiiy,  our  wiO)  of  Fate  we  spin; 
This  day  for  all  hereafler  choo.so  we  holiness  or  sin ; 
Kven  now  from  starry  Gerizini,  or  Ebal's  eloudy  erown, 
We  call  the  dews  of  blessing  or  the  bolts  of  eursing  down. 

By  all  for  which  the  martyrs  l)ore  tlieir  ji«i:ony  and  shame; 
By  all  the  warning  wonls  of  truth  witli  wliieh  the  prophets  eauie; 
By  the  Future  whieh  awaits  us;  l)y  all  the  liopes  whieli  east 
Their  faint  and  trembling  beams  across  the  lilaekness  of  the  Past; 
An<l  by  the  blessed  thouglit  of  Ilim  who  for  Earth's  freedom  died, 
O  my  ix.*oi)leI  O  my  brolliers!  let  us  choose  the  riglileous  side. 

"Ichalxxr'*  Ls  one  of  the  mast  withering  hhusLs  that  ever 
leaped  from  the  iiulignaiit  brain  of  an  aroused  poet.  Its 
spirit  Ls  wholly  uidike  that  which  characterizes  nuxst  of 
Whittier's  vei"ses,  Init  it  is  a  ereation  of  great  i)()wer,  in  its 
wav  one  of  the  most  terrible  iitteiances  to  lx»  found  in  our 
literature.  And  curiously  enough  it  was  aimed  against  a 
kinsman  of  the  p(H?t^  a  New  Kngland  statesman  who  had 
once  stood  very  high  in  the  regard  of  Mr.  Whittier,  and  for 
whose  intellectual  powei-s  he  ever  entertained  the  gi-eatest 
admiration.  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this 
poem  are  interesting  and  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  Daniel  Webster  delivered  a 
famoiLS  speech  which  struck  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  all 
friends  of  Abolition  in  the  North.  In  it  he  argued  that  no 
further  restrictions  on  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories  of  New  Mexico  and  California  wei*e  needed  ;  that  col- 
onization of  free  negroes  should  be  encouraged,  and  that 
the  fwjitive  slave  law  must  be  obeyed.  He  fuither  averred 
tliat  the  laboiN  of  the  Al^olitionLsts  had  served  merely  to 
fasten  the  institution  of  slavery  more  firmly  than  ever  on  the 
South.  This  address,  strange  as  it  may  apjiear  to  persons 
who  do  not  understand  that  conservatism  Is  always  ready  to 
bulwark  an  outgrowni  wrong  if  it  l)e  enthroned  in  high 
places.  Wits  applauded  by  leading  edueatoi-s  of  Harvard  and 
Andover  (/olleges.  Indeed,  an  address  of  congratulation 
was  presented  to  Wel)ster,  signed  by  eight  hundred  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  old  Bay  Stixte,  including  Kufus  C'hoate, 
William  H.  Prescott,  Jared  Sparks,  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton  of 
Harvard  College.  It  was  this  speech  of  WeUster's  falling 
with  crushing  force  upon  the  Abolitionists  that  called  forth 
these  terrible  lines  from  Whittier: 

So  fallen !  so  lost !  the  light  \\nthdmwn 

Which  once  he  wore  I 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 

For  evennore  I 


•The  meaning  of  this  term  Ih  "  Thy  glory  has  departed." 
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Revile  liim  not,  —  the  Tempter  liath 

A  simre  tor  all; 
And  i)it  vinjj  tear?,  not  s<*orn  and  wrath 

Betit  his  fall ! 

O,  dunih  ])e  passion's  stormy  rat;e, 
When  he  who  mi^ht ' 
'    Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age, 
Falls  back  in  night. 

St^om  I  would  the  angels  hiugh,  to  mark 

A  bright  soul  driven, 
Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark, 

From  hoi>e  and  heaven ! 

I^et  not  tlie  land  once  proud  of  hiiii 

Insult  hhn  now, 
Nor  braml  with  deeper  shame  his  dim, 

Dishonored  brow. 

But  let  its  humbleii  sons,  instead, 

From  sea  to  lake, 
A  long  lament,  as  lor  the  dead, 

in  Siidness  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  naught 

Save  power  remains,  — 
A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought, 

Still  strong  hi  eliains. 

All  else  is  gone,  from  those  grejit  eyes 

The  s«»ul  has  flt»d  : 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead! 

Tlien  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

Ti>  his  deail  fame ; 
Walk  backwaiil,  with  aveittnl  g:ize. 

And  hide  the  shame ! 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  this  2X)em  Whittier  wrote : 

'*  My  adminition  of  the  splendid  i>ersonality  and  Intellectual  power 
of  the  gn^it  Senator  was  never  stronger  tlian  when  1  laid  down  his 
ei)eei*h  and,  in  one  of  the  s:iddest  moments  of  my  life,  i>enned  my  pro- 
test. I  Siiw,  as  I  wrote,  with  jminful  clearness,  its  sure  results,  —  the 
slave-power  arrogant  and  detiant,  strenfftlieneii  and  eiicouniged  to  carry 
out  its  s<'lieme  for  the  extension  of  its  Ywleful  system,  or  tiie  dissolution 
of  tlie  rnioii,  the  guarantees  of  i>ersonal  liberty  in  tlie  free  States  broken 
down,  and  tlie  wh*)le  country  made  the  hunting-fi:round  of  slave-catchers. 
In  the  horror  of  such  a  vision,  so  si>on  fearfulTv  fultilleti,  if  one  spoke 
at  all,  lie  could  only  sjK^ak  in  tones  of  stern  and  sorrowful  i-ebuke." 

**  Tliis  poem,"  oliserves  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  has  been  compared 

lo  Browning's  *  Lost  Leader : ' '' 

Just  for  a  liandful  of  silver  he  left  us, 
Just  for  a  rilwnd  to  stick  in  his  ci>iit  — 

•  •  4i  * 

lie  alone  bresiks  fn>m  the  van  and  the  frt»emen, 
lie  alone  sinks  to  the  rt>:ir  and  the  slaves. 

•  4>  *  4i 

r>eetls  will  In*  done  —  while  he  Insists  his  ciuiesi^ence. 

Still  bidding  crouch  wluuii  the  rt»st  Uide  aspin*; 
Blot  out  his  mime,  then,  i'eiH>rd  one  lost  soul  more. 
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Of  the  poeiiLs  composed  in  war  time  none  are  more  .stirring 

than  "-  Ein  Feste  Burg,"  which   opens  with  these   memorable 

Unes : 

We  wait  beneath  the  furnju'e-l>last 

The  ])angs  of  transformation ; 
Not  painlessly  doth  (iod  recast 
And  mould  anew  the  nation. 
Hot  imrns  the  the 
Where  wronj^s  expire; 
Nor  spares  the  hand 
That  Ironi  the  la  ml 
Uproots  the  aiu-ient  evil. 

This  poem  was  set  to  music  and  sung  witli  tremendous 
effect  during  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War.  After  the 
battle  of  Hull  Run,  the  famous  Hutchinson  family  of  sing- 
ers entei*ed  the  lines  of  tiie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  hoping 
to  reinvigorate  the  drooping  spuits  of  the  Union  soldiei'S 
with  their  patriotic  songs.  On  singing  the  "  Ein  Feste 
Bui'g,"  however.  General  McClellan  requested  them  to  leave 
the  linens.  The  singers  appealed  to  President  Lincoln,  and 
this  poem  wivs  read  by  Secretary  Chiuse  to  the  President  and 
the  Cabinet,  after  wliich  the  President  said:  '^It  is  just  the 
kmd  of  a  song  I  wish  the  soldiers  to  hear."  The  Cabi- 
net voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  its  being  sung  in  the 
army,  and  the  singe I's  were  readmitted  to  the  national 
camps. 

Just  here  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  martial  spirit  which 
pervades  many  of  Whittier's  lines,  and  his  fondness  for  mili- 
taiTimager}\  It  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  who  humorously 
alluded  to  him  as  "  A  fiery  Quaker  youth  to  whom  the 
Muse  had  perversely  assigned  a  battle  trum[)et."  This  fond- 
ness for  the  imagery  of  war  perplexed  Whittier  not  a  little, 
and  more  than  once  when  referring  to  it  he  expressed  the 
conviction  that  there  was  somewhere  in  his  make-up  (piite  a 
dash  of  the  blood  of  "the  old  sea-kings  of  the  ninth  century." 
Of  couree  anything  military  WtOs  as  foreign  to  the  Quaker 
theory  of  life  and  practice  as  was  the  shedding  of  blood 
abhorrent  to  Whittier.  Nevertheless,  during  the  early  days 
of  the  war  many  young  Quakei's  laid  aside  their  drab  for 
the  soldier  uniform.  In  northern  New  J(»rsoy,  foi  example,  a 
Quaker  regiment  was  raised  of  one  tlumsancl  members,  much 
to  the  grief  and  dismay  of  many  old  and  staid  pillars  hi  the 
Society  of  Friends.  At  one  of  itw  quarterly  meetings,  the 
martial  occupation  of  these  stray  sheep  brought  forth  severe 
criticism  from  a  number  of  meml)ers,  whereupon  one  sym- 
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pitliizer  with  those  wlio  had  donned  the  bhie  ai-ose  and  told 
a  little  story  : 

'^  He  said  that  bis  *rran(l father  oiu'o  had  dwilinjrs  with  an  ob8trei>en>us 
'man  of  the  worhl,'  who  provoked  him  until  his  jxitienee  was  worn  out. 
All  at  onee  he  threw  oil'  his  coat  and  laid  it  on  the  j;round,  suyin^J:,  '  Lie 
then*,  Quaker,  till  1  give  this  nist»al  his  dues!'  and  then  procee<led  to 
give  him  a  goi^nl  drubbing.*' 


The  jK^et  has  given  us  a  graphic  pen  picture  of  himself 
during  the  anti-slaverv  conihct  in  the  following  lines  from 
"^  The  Tent  on  tlie  Beach  :  " 

And  one*  then*  was,  a  dnnimer  lM>rn, 

Who,  with  a  mission  to  fultll, 
Ha»l  left  the  Muses*  haunts  to  turn 

The  erank  o\'  an  opinion-mill. 
Making  his  rusiie  nnil  tif  song 
A  weapon  in  the  war  with  wixmg. 
Yoking  his  laney  to  the  breaking-plough 
Tliat  lH>am-deep  turned  the  Si>il  for  truth  to  spring  and  grow. 

Ti.H>  quiet  seenunl  the  man  to  ride 

The  wingtnl  llippogritl*  IJeform; 
Was  his  a  voiee  fn»m  <ide  to  side 

To  ]>ieix'e  the  tunmlt  »»f  the  storm? 
A  silent,  shy,  |HVK*i^loving  man. 
He  SivnuHi  no  fiery  partis:m 
To  hokl  his  way  agitinst  the  puldie  fn"»wn. 
The  Um  of  t'hunh  and  State,  the  lieix^e  mob's  houudiog  down. 

For  while  he  wnmght  with  strenuous  will 

The  work  his  hands  had  foimtl  to  do, 
lie  heani  the  lltful  nmsie  still 

Oi  winds  that  out  of  dn\-nnlaml  blew. 
The  din  alx^ut  him  eould  not  tin»wn 
AVlmt  the  stnmge  voii-es  whisivntl  d«nvn: 
Along  his  task-lield  weinl  proivssious  swfpt. 
The  visionary  jnunp  of  stately  pli;tnti»ms  stop|HHi. 

At  kMiirih  the  h>nir  ai:i»nv  oi  susiH?nse  tlrew  to  a  close. 
The  tieive  kutle  waged  h\  the  Uitle  Spartan  Umd  had  given 
ph\ie  to  one  of  tht^o  profiuind  awakenings  wliich  suggest  the 
onsweeping  of  a  prairie  tiie.  The  arri>g;\ni-e  of  the  govern- 
ment ami  the  oonris  pruKthly  did  nioiv  than  the  agitation 
of  the  AK»liiionists  to  piwipiiaie  the  war  :  Inn  there  can  l^e 
no  d(»uht  hut  that  the  shafts  i»f  (lairison,  the  eUxjuenee  of 
Phillij^s,  the  tlarion  voice  of  hiwve  Parker  Pilkbury,  the 
tiction  of  Mrs.  Siowe,  the  stiriiiiir  sonirs  of  the  Hutchinson 
familv,  the  writins^s  of  Hi^raie  GreeKn\  and,  last  but  not 
U\k<t,  tlie  jvxMus  oi  Wliittier  and  Lowell,  were  tremendous 
educational  foives,  and  the  tiugiv'  fate  oi  •lohn  Bn»\vn  gave 
gix\u  additional  im|Hius  lo  the  t-ause  of  aU^lition. 

When  Sumter  \v;is  liivd  ujK»n.  the  North  was  electrified. 
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and  war,  grim  and  terrible,  ensued,  during  which  the  evil  of 
slaveiy  went  down,  and  with  peace  came  a  wider  freedom 
tlian  we  had  before  recognized.  Then  the  lieart  of  our 
poet  swelled  witli  reverent  tlianksgiving,  while  it  melted  with 
pity  for  the  miseiy,  the  heartaches,  and  the  lives  lost  in  the 
awful  strife.  One  day  the  news  came  that  the  amendment 
had  passed  abolishing  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and 
Whittier,  seated  in  a  meeting-house  of  the  Friends  at  Ames- 
bury,  heard  the  glad  chmging  of  the  belLs  in  celebration 
of  the  event.  The  liour  was  one  of  the  uKxst  impressive  of 
Ids  life.  He  wius  in  the  humble  sanctuary  of  liLs  people  wor- 
shipping (fod  ;  the  merry  pealing  of  the  lx»l Is  brought  the  mes- 
sage of  a  triumph  of  justi(*e  such  ixs  he  had  scarcely  dared  to 
pray  for  ;  and  his  l)reast  l)C»came  tienuilous  with  emotion,  his 
brain  thi'ol)lx3d  with  exultant  thoughts,  a  great  song  of  tri- 
umph and  thanksgiving  rose  in  his  soul,  a  song  destined  to 
live  so  long  ius  our  language  endures.  And  that  Ls  how  the 
foUo^ving  magnificent  poem,  known  as  "  Laus  Deo  ! "  came  to 
be  written. 

It  is  (lone. 

ihinfr  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 
Send  the  tidingj*  up  and  down. 

How  the  belfries  rook  and  reel ! 

How  the  greiit  gunn,  pe^il  on  pejil, 
Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town! 


Ring,  O  bells  I 

Every  i»troke  exulting  tells 
Of  the  burial  hour  of  crime. 

Loud  and  long,  that  all  may  he^ir. 

Ring  for  every  listening  ear 
Of  eteraity  and  time. 

Let  us  kneel. 

Goil's  own  voice  is  in  that  peal, 
And  this  spot  is  holy  ground. 

Lord,  forgive  us !    AVhat  are  we, 

That  our  eyes  this  glory  see, 
lliat  our  ears  have  heard  tlie  sound  I 

For  the  Lord 

On  the  whirlwind  is  abroad ; 
In  the  eartlupiake  he  has  spoken : 

lie  has  smitten  with  his  thunder 

The  iron  walls  asunder. 
And  tlie  gates  of  brass  are  broken  I 

Loud  and  long 
IJft  the  old  exulting  song ; 
Sing  with  Miriam  by  the  sea, 
fie  has  cast  the  mighty  down ; 
Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown; 
"He  liath  triumplunl  gloriously."' 
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Did  we  daro 

In  our  a>r<)uy  of  pniyer 
Ask  for  more  than  ho  hai5  donoy 

Wlien  was  ever  \m  ri«;ht  hand 

()v(fr  anv  luiie  or  land 
Strotfhed  as  now  benciitli  the  sunV 

How  they  pale  I 

Ancient  inythand  sono;  and  Uile, 
In  tliis  wonder  of  onr  days, 

Wlien  the  eruel  nxl  of  war 

Hlossonis  wliite  with  rijjiiteous  law, 
And  the  wrath  of  man  is  [)raisel 

Hlotte<l  out  I 

All  within  and  all  about 
Shall  a  freslier  life  hejjin; 

Vvevr  l)reathe  tin?  univcM'se 

As  it  rolls  its  heavv  eurse 
On  the  dead  and  buried  sin  I 

It  is  done! 

In  the  cireuit  of  the  sun 
Sliall  the  sound  thereof  jijo  forth. 

It  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice. 

It  shall  pve  the  dumb  a  voice, 
It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  eiirthl 

IJinji:  and  swin«r, 

Uells  of  joy  I     C)n  morning's  wing 
Send  tlie  s(»ng  <»f  pniise  abniad. 

Witli  a  sound  (»f  broken  chains 

Tell  the  nations  that  He  reigns 
Who  alone  is  Lord  and  (iodi 

The  crude  earthly  remains  of  this  conscientious  prophet 
of  freedom  rest  in  mother  earth,  hut  he  sleepetli  not.  God's 
children  do  not  sluml)er;  and  Ls  it  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  his  awakened  soul  is  with  all  those  on  earth  to-day  and 
especially  with  the  oppressed  wealth  creators  of  the  West 
and  the  sunny  southland,  both  white  and  black,  who  suffer 
through  unjust  social  conditions  ?  The  exile  of  Patmos 
when  he  Ix^held  the  bright  vision  fell  on  liLs  knees  in  the 
attitude  of  woi-ship,  but  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  announced  to 
him  that  he  was  of  his  fellow-workei's  the  i)rophets  and  dis- 
ciples who  had  gone  Ix^fore.  And  to  me  it  seems  most  rea- 
sonable that  the  spirit  of  Whittier  should  l)e  t<:Klay  working 
with  those  who  are  bravely  making  a  stand  against  oppres- 
si(m  no  less  worthy  than  that  made  by  Washington,  Jeffei^ 
son,  and  Adams  in  an  earlier  day.  Helievhig  as  I  do  that 
thos(»  who  live  up  to  their  highest  on  earth  are  pemiitted  to 
come  back  to  insi)ire,  impress,  and  encourage  thase  who  are 
true  to  their  sacred  trust  in  the  battle  for  fi*eedom,  fundamen- 
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tal  jiLstice,  human  brotherhood,  tiiul  enduring  i)rogress,  I 
see  no  reiuson  to  doubt  but  what  New  Knghuurs  poet  of 
freedom  may  l>e  influencing  noble  men  and  women  with 
wliom  he  may  come  in  touch  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  world  to-day,  to  consecrated  lives  in  the 
cause  of  true  civilization. 


MONOPOLY  AND  THE  MINES  OF  MINNESOTA. 


BY    (\   ,i,    BUELL. 


It  was  once  remarked  by  J.  Adam  IJede,  at  the  time  when 
lie  was  United  States  Mai-shal  for  Minnesotii,  that  "when 
the  Creator  had  linislied  making  the  earth,  he  found  he  Imd 
left  a  line  assortment  of  rich  iron  mines.  Not  knowing  What 
else  tf)  do  with  them,  lie  dr()pj)ed  them  in  the  woods  up  north 
of  Duluth  ;  and  now  the  fellows  that  found  tliem  theix)  claim 
they  can't  dig  that  ore  with  a  steam-shovel  unless  they  Iiave 
a  tariff  to  help  them." 

Whether  or  not  the  ownei-s  could  dig  ore  without  a  tariff, 
true  it  Ls  that  those  same  mine  owners  and  a  gang  of  iron 
land  specuhitoi-s  organized  a  mob  and  burned  in  elfigy,  in  the 
streets  of  Duluth,  tlie  gallant  Major  Baldwin,  Congressman 
from  the  Sixtli  District  of  Minnesota,  Ijecause  he  ignored 
their  threats,  refused  to  do  their  bidding,  and  voted  to  put 
u'on  ore  on  the  free  list. 

Whatever  the  hijustice  of  the  tariff,  —  and  it  is  greats  — 
howi^ver  much  the  Uiritt*  on  iron  and  its  products  has  robbed 
tlie  people  for  the  l)enefit  of  a  few  nunc  owners  and  nianu- 
facturt^i-R, — and  that  robl)ery  ha.s  l)een  gigantic,  inexcusable, 
and  initjuitous,  —  these  things  are  small  and  puny  when  com- 
pared with  the  stupendous  system  of  plunder  that  has  been 
est4iblLshe<l  in  northern  Minnesota  for  the  l)enefit  of  a  few 
monopolists  wlio  own  the  mines  and  the  railways  that  take 
the  ore  to  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  the  puri)()se  of  tliis  brief  paper  to  show  how  the 
system  works,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

Take  your  old  geography  and  trace  through  northeasteni 
Minnesota  what  is  marked  on  the  map  as  the  Height  of 
Land.  This  ^^  Height  of  Land "  is  a  low,  generally  flat 
watei'shed  which  divides  the  sti-eams  that  empty  into  Lake 
Superior  from  those  which  flow  northward  into  the  Rainy  River 
and  at  last  ixjach  the  ocean  through  Ifudson's  Hay. 

A  continuous  succession  of  swami)  and  low  hills,  heavily 
timljered  and  thickly  dotted  with  small  lakes,  —  such  is  this 
Height  of  Land  in  which  are  found  the  richest  ii*on  mines  in 
the  world  and  by  far  the  etisiest  to  work. 
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Remove  a  few  feet  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  in  places  not 
more  than  two  or  three,  but  usually  from  eight  or  ten  to 
twenty  or  thii-ty,  and  there  l)efore  you  lies  a  solid  bed  of  iron 
ore  of  the  greatest  richness,  perhaps  sixty,  perhaps  several 
hundred  feet  thick.  One  mine  has  been  bored  over  three 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  and  no  bottom  yet. 

I  said  "'a  solid  bed  of  iron  ore."  It  is  solid  only  in  the 
sense  of  l)eing  continuous,  and  all  iron  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
but  in  most  of  the  mines  the  ore  is  far  from  being  solid  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  is  loose  like  a  bed  of  sand 
or  gravel  and  about  as  easily  worked.  As  soon  as  the  sur- 
face dirt  has  been  stripped  off,  the  ore  can  be  very  eaisily 
loaded  into  the  cars  with  a  steam-shovel. 

Some  of  these  mines  are  still  the  property  of  the  people  of 
Minnesota,  but  many  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners. 

The  State  charges  a  royalty  of  twenty-iive  cents  a  ton. 
ThLs  royalty  is  fixed  by  law  and  is  the  same  for  all  mines, 
whether  easy  or  hard  to  work,  and  for  all  ore,  whether  low 
or  high  grade. 

The  private  owners,  of  coui-se,  charge  all  the  royalty  they 
can  get.  Competition  among  opemtom  has  now  fixed  royal- 
ties at  about  fifty  cents  a  ton,  though  some  are  paying  ius 
high  as  sixty-five,  in  mines  that  are  specially  rich  or  favor- 
ably located. 

We  can  now  begin  to  see  how  the  people  are  plundered 
and  how  the  monopolists  wax  fat. 

Said  the  editor  of  The  3Iissabe  Range  to  me,  as  we  were 
discussing  the  situation :  ^'  The  fee-owners  and  the  railways 
have  got  tlie  earth,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  their  slaves."  That 
he  told  but  the  truth  will  be  plain  when  we  examine  the 
facts. 

THE   BIWABIE   MINE. 

The  title  to  the  land  on  which  this  mine  is  located  is  owned 
by  John  M.  Williams  of  Chicago.  He  lx)nght  it  some  years 
ago  for  the  pine  timber  and  paid  #1.25  per  acre.  Some  one 
else  found  the  iron;  some  one  else  digs  it.  All  ^\'illiams 
does  is  to  graciously  permit  other  people  to  take  ore  out  of 
the  earth.  For  this  he  receives  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  from 
the  Rockefeller  combination.  Does  Mr.  llockefeller  dig  ore  ? 
Oh,  bless  you  I  no.  He  can  make  money  easier  than  that. 
He  and  his  company  allow  the  Biwabie  Bessemer  Company  to 
dig  ore  on  condition  that  they  pay  him  fifty  cents  a  ton,  and 
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bind  themselves  with  an  ironchid  eontmct  to  pay  this  royalty 
on  a  definite  nunil)er  of  tons  per  annum,  whether  they  dig 
any  ore  at  all  or  not. 

The  situation  at  Biwabie  is  sul>stantially  duplicated  at 
Virghiia,  Mount  Iron,  and  Eveleth. 

Two  railways  furnish  outlets  for  most  of  the  mines  on  the 
Missabe  Range.  The  Dulutli,  Missabe  Range  and  Northern 
reaches  the  lake  at  Duluth.  The  Uuluth  and  Iron  Range 
road,  owned  by  the  Minnesot^i  Iron  Company,  docks  its  ore 
at  Two  Harbors. 

'*  Of  coui-se,"  I  hear  you  say,  ''  these  two  roads  compete 
for  the  business  of  hauling  ore  to  the  lake."  Of  course  they 
do  no  such  thing.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  combine  as  to  com- 
pete, and  far  more  profitable.  The  charge  on  either  road  is 
eighty  cents  per  ton  from  any  point  on  the  mnge. 

The  Biwabie  Bessemer  Company  have  sold  ore  in  Cleve- 
land as  low  as  $2.65  a  ton.  Wliere  is  the  ''foreign  pauper 
ore  "  that  can  eqiuil  that  price  ? 

But  let  us  see  who  get  the  $2.65,  and  what  each  does  for 
his  share. 

John  M.  Williams  of  Chicago  gets  twenty-five  cents  a  ton 
net.  For  this  he  does  al)solutely  nothing,  except  to  perform 
the  exceedingly  laborious  task  of  signing  a  lease  to  the 
Rockefeller  C'onipany,  or  rather,  to  their  predecessors.  He  does 
not  pay  one  cent  of  tax  for  road  or  school,  town  or  village, 
Stat«  or  nation.  An  interesting  law  on  the  statute  books  of 
Minnesota  exempts  all  minei*al  lands  from  every  form  of 
State  and  local  taxation,  and  the  great  American  nation 
taxes  people  on  their  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of 
life,  so  that  our  milli(mnaires  may  go  free. 

John  M.,  as  you  will  notice,  is  an  ''enterprising  citizen." 

The  Rockefeller  coml)ination  gets  from  the  Biwabie  Bessemer 
Company  fifty  cents  a  ton,  but  pays  Williams  twenty-five, 
leaving  twenty-five  cents  net.  For  this  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
pany does  just  {IS  much  as  Williams,  and  no  more. 

The  same  company  gets  eighty  cents  a  ton  for  hauling  the 
ore  to  Duluth,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  all  down  grade. 
Five  men  in  eight  lioui-s  take  one  thousand  tons  of  ore  to 
Duluth,  unload,  and  bring  the  tiain  back.  Acconling  to  the 
company's  own  estimate,  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  covers  the 
entire  cost^  thus  leaving  a  clear  steal  of  fifty-five  cents  on 
every  ton  t^iken  from  the  mines  to  the  lake. 

Lake  freights   were  alx)ut  eighty-five   cents  a   ton   from 
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Diiluth  to  Cleveland.  As  lake  tmnsportation  is  subject  to 
free  eonipetition,  there  is  probably  no  steal  or  monoj)()ly  profit 
in  tills  item  of  cost. 

Deducting  these  it^ms  from  fJ2.65,  the  price  the  ore  was 
sold  for  in  Cleveland,  leaves  just  fifty  cents  a  ton  for  the 
Biwabie  I^essemer  Company.  They  pay  all  the  cost  of  strij)- 
ping  the  mine  ready  for  work ;  hire  all  the  labor  to  dig  the 
ore  and  put  it  mto  the  cars ;  make  up  tlie  tniin  ready  to  at- 
tach the  engine  ;  pay  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  steam- 
shovels  and  other  necessary  machinery ;  iiLsure  against  lass 
on  the  lake ;  and  pay  the  one  cent  a  ton  State  tax. 

What  a  showing !  One  dollar  and  sixty  cents  goes  to  labor 
and  capital  for  all  the  work  of  placing  the  oie  in  Cleveland. 
One  dollar  and  five  cents  a  ton  goes  into  the  i)Ockets  of 
Williams  and  Rockefeller  for  permission  to  use  the  earth  and 
for  stealage  on  tmnsportiition.  Do  you  wonder  that  starva- 
tion wages  were  paid,  and  that  legitimate  capitid  had  little  or 
no  return  ?  Do  you  wonder  that  Rockefeller  and  Williams 
are  rich  and  tlie  minei's  live  in  squalid  huts  ? 

The  editor  was  right.  The  fee-holdei's  and  the  railway 
companies  do  own  the  earth,  in  that  region,  at  least,  and  the 
[)eople  are  their  slaves. 

Recently  the  price  of  ore  has  risen.  Having  a  contract 
with  the  earth  o^vnel's  for  some  time  to  come,  the  Hiwabie 
Bessemer  Company  4iave  raised  wages  to  81.50  or  more  per 
day,  and  A\dll,  perhaps,  make  some  profit  on  their  business. 
But  wait  till  their  contract  with  Rockefeller  and  his  contract 
with  Williams  expire,  and  then  see  the  royalty  go  up,  if  ore 
continues  to  bring  a  good  price.  Then  Williams  will  take  all 
the  royalty  the  mine  will  pay.  Rockefeller  will  have  only  his 
transportation  steal,  and  lal>or  and  capitiil  will  l)e  just  where 
they  are  now. 

I  have  gone  into  details  as  to  this  one  mine,  because  it 
illustiates  the  whole  case  most  perfectly,  and  shows  how 
completely  the  fee-owners  and  railway  companies  are  nuistei-s 
of  the  situation. 

What  really  makes  it  far  woi-se  is  the  fact  that  the  Rocke- 
feller combination  and  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company  now  own 
many  of  the  best  mines,  and  also  possess  the  only  highways 
over  which  ore  must  be  carried  to  market,  and  are  therefore 
in  a  position  to  freeze  out  other  mine-owners  and  operating 
companies. 

That  they  make  use  of  this  advantage  must  be  plain  to  all, 
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and  is  fully  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Minnesota  Iron 
Company  recently  bought  the  Fayall  mine,  one  of  the  richest 
on  the  range,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  #40,000.  And  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  ownei's  of  another  very  rich  mine  are  about 
to  sell  to  the  Rockefeller  Company  for  only  $«G0,000.  In  a 
few  yeai-s,  at  the  praseiit  rate,  these  two  companies  will  own 
all  the  available  mines,  and  tlien  a  little  longer  and  Rocke- 
feller will  control  it  all. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  this?  Must  the  richest  iron  mines 
in  the  world  fall  into  the  grasj)  of  this  conscienceless  cor- 
ruptionist  who  already  possesses  the  world's  oil  lands  ? 

That  will  depend  upon  the  people,  —  whether  or  not  they 
study  the  question  intelligently  and  solve  it. 

THE   REMEDY. 

A  very  simple  remedy  offers  itself,  —  or  rather  two  reme- 
dies, one  for  each  part  of  the  disease. 

The  fee-owners  and  the  railways  each  has  a  monopoly. 

As. many  peojile  look  upon  railway  monopoly  as  the  great- 
est and  most  threatenhig  evil  of  our  times,  let  us  consider 
that  matter  fii-st. 

Railway  monopoly,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  particular 
case,  can  Ik?  perfectly  and  forever  destroyed  by  building  a 
double  track  road  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  mines,  paid  for 
by  proportionate  assessments  against  thei)eneficiaries,  owned 
and  controlled  l)y  the  whole  i)eople,  like  any  other  public 
highway,  over  wliich  all  caniei'S  may  transport  ore  free  of 
charge  or  toll,  just  jis  the  boat-owners  on  the  lakes  have  a 
free  highway  from  Duluth  to  Cleveland.  Then  any  mining 
company  or  private  miner  could  take  their  own  ore  to  the 
lake  if  they  thought  charges  were  too  high.  The  roadway 
iK'ing  free  and  open  to  all  alike,  there  would  l)e  no  more 
chance  for  monopoly  than  there  is  now  on  lake  or  river. 
Charges  to  Lake  Superior  would  immediately  fall  to  twenty- 
five  cents  or  less  per  ton,  and  woidd  continue  to  grow  less 
with  every  improvement  in  the  carrj'ing  trade. 

Railway  monopoly  is  dne  wholly  to  the  fact  that  we  per- 
mit one  corporation  to  own  the  highway,  and  exclude  all 
coinpetitoi-s  from  the  carrv'ing  trade  thereon.  Make  the  road- 
beds free  public  highwaj-s,  and  the  carr}ing  trade  will  need 
no  regulation. 

But  suppose  free  public  highwaj-s  are  provided  so  that 
the  cost  of  transporting  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  smelting 
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furnaces  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  price  that  free  competition 
can  offer,  wlio  then  will  get  the  l)enefit?  No  mine  can  l)e 
operated  at  all  without  permission  from  the  fee-owner.  What 
effect  will  cheaper  railway  charges  have  uiK)n  John  il. 
Williams,  who  owns  the  Biwabie  mine,  or  on  any  other  fee- 
owner,  for  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Chicago  would  reason  about  in  this 
fjtslii(m :  "•  It  now  costs  the  mining  comi)any  about  fifty-iive 
cents  less  than  formerly  to  tiike  tlieir  ore  to  market,  there- 
fore they  can, afford  to  pay  me  that  much  more  for  j)ermission 
to  use  the  mine.  They  ynust  use  the  mine  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  won't  be  very  hard  on  them.  When  the  present 
contract  exj^res  I  will  fix  the  royalty  at  fj^l  per  ton  for  a 
while.  Frobiibly  I  can  get  more  after  fuitlier  improvements 
in  mining  are  made  or  greater  reductions  are  possible  in 
freight  rates.  I  will  deal  directly  with  the  mhiing  company 
and  thus  save  wliat  Rockefeller  now  gets." 

So  Williams  takes  liis  dollar  or  more  per  ton,  and  the  min- 
hig  company  and  their  workmen  —  capitiil  and  labor  —  are 
jiLst  as  well  off  a.s  liefore,  —  no  l)etter ;  while  WilliauLs,  repre- 
senting landlordism,  pockets  all  the  gains. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  a  free  public  road  into  the  mines, 
but  don't  let  \ls  fool  oui-selves  with  the  notion  that  from  this 
reform  alone  lal)or  and  industry  will  reap  any  lasting  benefit. 

The  only  effect  would  l>e  to  simplify  the  situati(m.  In- 
stead of  "  the  railways  and  the  fee-ownei*s,"  our  editor  would 
then  declare,  ''The  fee-owners  possess  the  earth,  and  the  rest 
of  us  are  tJuir  slaves." 

What  shall  }ye  done  with  the  fee-owners  ? 

Briefly  this :  Tax  them  out.  The  millions  they  aljsorb  in 
royalties  are  none  of  their  creation.  The  i)resent  system  of 
absolute  exemption  of  fee-ownei-s  from  all  forms  of  taxation  is 
a  strong  inducement  to  exact  the  last  cent  of  royalty  before 
permitting  the  land  to  l)e  iLsed  at  all.  These  royalty  values 
tliat  the  fee-<^wnei*s  now  al)sorb  are  created  by  the  peoi)le, 
not  by  the  fee-cjwnei-s.  The  peoi)le  therefore  have  a  right 
to  them,  and  should  so  adjust  their  system  of  taxation  as  to 
put  them  into  the  public  treasury  where  they  l)elong.  Fee- 
owners  would  then  l)e  as  anxious  to  get  their  mines  opened 
and  developed  as  they  are  now  to  exact  the  utmost  royalty 
or  hold  idle. 

What  of  the  iron  lands  still  owned  by  the  State  ?  The 
present   law,  arbitrarily  fixmg   twenty-five  cents   a   ton    iis 
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the  rovaltv  on  all  mines,  eofKl  or  bad,  should  be  so  chancfed 
iliat  at  the  expiration  of  pivsent  contracts  each  mine  shoidd 
]je  leased  on  its  merits  to  the  highest  bidder,  thus  turning 
into  the  State  treasury  the  full  value  of  the  privilege,  be 
it  much  or  little.  ITie  pi-esent  arbitrary  twenty-five-cent 
royalty  results  in  making  to  the  tirst  lease-holders  a  free 
donation  of  more  than  half  of  the  [>eople's  property  in  these 
mines. 

The  problem  is  simi>le  and  i*e(iuires  only  a  little  common 
sease  in  its  treatment. 

Firat.  Tax  out  the  si»eculatoi-s  and  mine-grabbers,  and  re- 
store to  the  i>eople  the  heritage  that  a  lM»untiful  nature  has 
put  here  for  them.  Whether  the  fee  is  still  in  the  State  or  in 
a  private  holder,  the  full  annual  value  of  the  privilege  belongs 
to  the  whole  jieople  of  Minnesota -and  must  be  returned  to 
the  State  treasurv. 

St'comL  Make  the  necessary  highways  to  the  lake,  and  open 
them  to  all  carriers  without  toll  or  chaige. 

Monopolized  highways  and  the  earth  for  the  grabbere,  — 
this  ])olicy  luus  made  an  eaithly  hell  ft»r  the  workers,  while 
I)iling  up  untold  millions  for  the  monopiUsts. 

"  Free  highways  and  the  land  for  the  i)eople  "  must  be 
our  motto.  Then  nature's  ]K)unties  shall  l«  for  all,  and 
northern  Minnesota  shall  pour  out  her  wealth  and  bless  all 
mankind. 


THE  MENTAL  CURE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 

MODERN  THOUGHT. 


BY  HORATIO    \V.   DKIi;SSEn. 


Now  that  the  philosophy  and  pmctice  of  the  mental  cure 
have  won  an  assured  place  among  the  progressive  factora  of 
our  time,  both  as  an  essential  means  of  alleviating  human 
suffering  and  as  a  health-giving  system  of  thought,  it  may  be 
well  briefly  to  consider  the  new  movement  in  its  larger  sense 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  age  and  in  the  light  of  it«  actual 
service  to  the  world. 

It  Ls  to-day  almost  a  truism  to  affirm  that  any  new  doc- 
trine which  wins  the  permanent  interest  of  mankind  supple- 
ments and  modifies,  but  never  wholly  displaces,  what  experi- 
ence has  already  proved  true.  Its  advocates  may  make 
extravagant  claiuLs  for  it,  and  it  may  for  a  time  seem  wholly 
revolutionary  or  wholly  new.  But  gradually,  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  well-estiiblished  doctrines,  it  Ls  fitted  in  with 
what  we  ali-eady  know,  and  usually  it  is  found  to  Ix?,  at  least 
in  germ,  as  old  as  human  thought. 

And  so  with  this  new  philosophy  of  daily  conduct  and 
healing,  with  its  original  theories  of  disease  and  its  stimulat- 
ing teaching  m  regard  to  the  supremacy  and  j)ower  of  mind. 
There  are  those  who  deem  the  new  theory  all-sufficient  and 
express  their  willingness  to  dispense  not  only  with  all 
Ixwks  but  with  all  doctrines,  save  this  one  radical  teaching. 
But  the  new  movement  was  not  thus  exclusive  and  self-suffi- 
cient when  it  began,  nor  can  it  hope  to  interest  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  repelled  by  it,  or  to  join  hands  with 
natural  science  luitil  it  assumes  a  moi-e  modest  attitude  and 
is  relieved  tlirough  controversy  of  many  of  its  crudities. 

It  was  tlie  aim  of  its  originator  to  establish  a  science  of 
health  and  happiness  which,  based  on  a  just  iKsychology  and 
on  a  rational  interpretation  of  human  life,  should  enable  men 
and  women  in  all  the  walks  of  life  to  lead  sounder  and  l)etr 
ter  lives.  More  than  half  a  century  ago  he  l)egan  in  that 
quiet  way  in  which  all  gieat  movements  originate  to  inves- 
tigate the  human  mind,  tlie  effect  upon  it  of  beliefs  and  sug- 
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gestions,  and  moi-e  especially  all  that  contributed  mentally 
both  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  dLsease.  With  mre  patience 
and  persistence,  working  entii-ely  alone  and  in  a  new  field, 
he  not  only  made  certain  impoitant  discoveries  in  regard  to 
our  mental  nature,  but  developed  the  method  of  cure  which 
enabled  him  to  heal  diseases  of  all  kinds  and  which,  adopted 
by  thousands  of  workers  since  his  time,  has  brought  untold 
relief  to  suffering  humanity. 

At  its  very  outset  then,  and  long  l)efore  it  emerged  into 
the  larger  world  of  scientific  discussion,  the  mental  cui*e  was 
a  part  of  a  widespread  movement  which  had  for  its  object  a 
better  understanding  both  of  the  origin  and  the  nature  of 
man.  It  sought  to  emancipate  nitm  from  lils  IxMidage  to 
opinion  and  supei*stition,  and  to  place  all  knowledge  on  a 
firm  scientific  biisis.  Its  fii"st  maxim  was.  Prove  all  tilings ; 
and  if  it  has  departed  from  its*  practical  ideal  and  become  a 
dogmatic  woi-ship  of  a  few  leaders  of  strong  j>ei"sonality,  its 
deviation  from  the  path  of  science  is  only  for  a  time.  Mtuiy 
of  its  most  earnest  workei-s  already  take  this  larger  view  of 
it  —  as  a  phase  of  modem  thought  —  and  are  seeking  to 
join  forces  with  natural  science.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  scientific  men  will  deem  it  fullv  worth  their  while 
tq  investigate  the  phenomena  of  mental  cure,  and  even  the 
church  will  overcome  its  antagonistic  spirit  and  find  it  essen-' 
tial  to  its  continued  hold  upon  people  to  add  this  mast  vital 
application  of  all  that  seeuLs  spiritually  true.  In  fact  some 
of  our  most  advanced  thinkei-s  have  already  expressed  the 
belief  that  '*  there  Is  a  tnith  there."  But  they  liave  thus  far 
been  deterred  from  investigation  by  the  unattmctive  garb  in 
which  the  new  thought  luus  been  clothed,  miaware  that  there 
is  a  phase  of  the  subject  which  is  infinitely  more  i)i'actical, 
a  line  of  thought  which,  making  no  claims  for  itself  and  re- 
volving around  no  personality,  is  slowly  workuig  its  way  to 
the  front  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  progress  of  science. 

This  more  pnictical  pluise  of  the  mentixl  cure  is  positive  in 
its  teaching  mther  than  negative.  It  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  matter,  of  the  lx)dy,  nor  of  certain  conditions 
which  in  ill-health  seem  as  rcal  as  life  itself.  It  frankly  ad- 
mits all  that  really  exists ;  but  haWng  made  this  admission, 
it  reserves  the  right  to  explain  the  natui-e  of  reality.  Its 
first  step  is  to  distinguish  l)etween  the  two  natui*es  or  selves 
of  man,  the  one  that  is  truly  spiritual  and  partakes  of  the 
great  Uncliangeable  and  tlie  one  that  Is  composed  of  chang- 
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ing  opinions  and  beliefs.  The  latter  self  includes  the  uncon- 
scious or  sulxjonscious  mind,  and  is  desciibed  as  a  sensitive 
impi-e^ssion  plate  or  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  matter  readily 
moulded  by  fears,  beliefs,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  passing 
consciousness  of  man,  in  which  ideas  are  soAvn  like  seed  in 
the  groimd  where  they  germinate,  come  forth,  and  find  ex- 
pression in  the  body.  Any  belief  or  stiite  of  feeling  which 
wins  the  attention  or  Ijecomes  all-al)sorbing  therefore  plays 
its  pait  in  health  and  disease ;  for  '^  whatever  we  telieve, 
that  we  create."  The  direction  of  mind  is  fundamental  and 
carries  with  it  the  activities  of  the  whole  lx?ing.  Man  is 
alwa3'S  devoted  to  s(miething,  momentiirily  or  permanently, 
and  it  is  the  idea  which  shapes  his  conduct,  even  though  the 
thought  influence  l)e  so  subtle  that  he  seeuLs  to  Ixj  leading  a 
merely  physical  existence.  lie  approaches  every  experience 
with  some  opinion,  some  feeling  of  expectancy,  and  however 
potent  the  physical  forces  wielded  by  tliought,  and  whatever 
the  result  produced  upon  him,  the  attitude  of  mind  is  at 
once  the  guiding  principle  and  the  cause  of  all  that  he  en- 
joj-s  or  suffers.  Alairs  happiness  and  misery  therefore  de- 
pend primarily  up(m  himself,  on  the  way  he  takes  life,  and 
on  the  degree  of  his  intelligence. 

Disease  is  not  a  mere  belief,  nor  Ls  it  a  purely  physical 
condition  any  more  than  the  facts  of  every-dtiy  experience. 
It  is  very  often  a  state  of  the  entire  indlviduaU  and  in  order 
to  effect  its  permanent  cure  the  entire  mental  attitude  must 
be  changed  so  that  every  ol)stacle  to  nature's  restomtive 
power  shall  be  removed.  If  the  pei-son  is  impetuous,  excitr 
able,  nervous,  opinionated,  hard  to  influence,  easily  roused,  or 
whatever  the  disposition  may  be,  this  most  prominent  char- 
acteristic is  sure  to  modify  both  the  diseiise  and  its  cure. 
Oftentimes  this  i«  the  disease  ;  the  disposition  is  at  fault,  the 
person  is  always  creating  trouble  and  is  bound  to  continue  in 
dis-ease  until  the  pei-son  undertakes  the  tiisk  of  overcom- 
ing self  with  a  will.  The  soul  is  restricted,  undeveloped, 
or  imprisoned  in  false  l>eliefs  alx)ut  disease  and  religion. 
Something  must  touch  the  soid,  explain  the  eft'ect  upon  it  of 
narrowing  beliefs  and  feai-s,  and  aid  it  to  come  into  a  freer 
and  healthier  atmosphere.  This  the  mental  practitioner 
can  do,  and  oftentimes  the  treatment  consists  largely  of 
audible  explanations,  showing  how  all  these  subtle  mental 
influences,  inherited  l)eliefs,  fears,  and  temperamental  effects 
have  injured  the  healtli.     Such  treatment  strikes  directly  at 
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the  root  of  the  difficulty,  and  may  of  course  be  adapted  to 
the  particular  case,  it  has  l)eeii  the  means  of  trdnsforming 
a  vast  number  of  lives,  of  reaching  cases  whei'e  all  other 
methods  liave  failed,  and  of  perfonning  cures  both  of  chronic 
and  of  organic  dLseaises  which  were  almost  miraculous.  It 
makes  people  think  and  investigate  who  never  thought  seri- 
ously before.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  natural  law  of  cure  in 
eveiy  case  which  one  may  take  advantage  of  by  maintaining 
a  finn,  hopeful,  happy  attitude  of  mind  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, away  from  physical  sensation,  belief  in  disease  as  an 
entity,  fears,  doubts,  and  all  that  tends  to  keep  one  in  ill- 
health.  It  teaches  one  to  open  out,  to  aspire,  to  turn  away 
from  all  that  is  transiently  belittling  and  painful  to  that 
higher  Self  whose  al)ode  is  eternity,  from  whence  one  may 
diuw  new  life  and  power. 

For,  deeper  than  the  mere  passing  beliefs  or  states  of 
thought,  which  bring  happine.ss  or  misery  according  to  their 
nature,  Ls  the  real  man  or  the  sphitual  senses  which,  in 
reality  uidependent  of  matter  and  a  pait  of  that  great  Spirit 
to  which  all  men  liclong,  are  capable  of  overcoming  such 
states  of  mind  with  their  physical  effects  as  may  prove  harm- 
ful, and  of  giving  wiser  direction  to  the  natuml  activities. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  impoiiiince  tliat  individual  man 
should  undei-stand  himself,  not  only  in  his  relations  to 
society  and  in  the  light  of  the  subtle  mental  influences  by 
which  every  one  is  sin-rounded,  but  in  the  light  of  liis  pro- 
foundest  relations  to  the  som-ce  of  iUl  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
love. 

As  thus  undei-stood  the  mental  cure  in  its  fullest  sense 
and  at  its  lx»st  iKJComes  a  life,  a  religion,  an  education  of 
the  whole  individual,  and  it  thus  joins  hands  w^ith  all  that 
is  most  ennobling  and  progressive  in  human  thought.  It 
strikes  deeper  hito  the  verj-  heart  of  things  Uian  former 
theories,  and  brings  to  light  not  only  the  liidden  effects  of 
mind  on  mind,  but  unsuspected  applications  of  trutlis  which 
have  long  \yeen  cherished  but  never  realized  in  actual  life. 
It  is  not  simply  a  method  of  cure  alone,  nor  does  it  claim,  as 
a  method  of  cure,  t<^  reach  all  cases  at  once  and  do  away 
with  the  really  intelligent  doctor  and  the  skilful  surgeon. 
But  it  docs  claim  to  modify  all  cases,  even  the  most  severe, 
and  in  the  hands  of  pmetitioners  of  all  schools  it  is  sure  to 
meet  a  crying  need  among  the  sick  and  suffering. 

In  a  restricted  sense  it  is  a  natural  development,  called 
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out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many  finely  organized  people  of 
our  day  with  whom  material  remedies  are  of  no  avail.  It  is 
one  of  those  wise  provisions  in  the  economy  of  nature  which 
minister  to  man's  needs  when  a  remedy  becomes  al>solutely 
essential  to  liis  pi-eservation.  It  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
older  methods  of  cure,  and  is  gmdually  pi-eparing  the  way 
for  a  time  when  man  shall  be  able  to  do  without  medicine 
and  be  hLs  own  physician.  As  a  product  of  Ameiican 
;  thought,  and  nurtui-ed  in  the  land  of  liberty  and  progress,  it 
is  plajing  its  part  in  the  emancipation  of  man  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  individualism.  It  teaches  man  to  look 
withm  for  help  and  strength,  to  cultivate  self-reliance  and 
poise,  instead  of  hurrying  to  a  doctor  or  to  some  friend  with 
the  rehearsal  of  every  Uttle  aihnent  as  though  he  were  inca- 
pable of  mastering  his  own  feai^s,  to  look  to  his  own  nature 
and  his  own  conduct  as  -the  prime  cause  of  all  that  he  suf- 
fers, and  to  overcome  all  suffering  by  develoi)ing  individu- 
aUty  and  mental  freedom.  In  a  word,  it  deals  with  the 
cause  and  not  the  effect,  and  seeks  to  remove  disease  by 
teaching  man  how  it  is  made  through  his  own  ignorance  and 
misinterpretation  of  sensation. 

As  an  aid  to  modem  medical  science,  then,  the  mentiil 
cure  may  be  of  inestimable  service,  and  no  line  of  investiga- 
tion would  better  repay  the  progressive  doctor  to-day  than  a 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  facta  and  phenomena  of  mentiil 
healing.  The  regular  physician  would  not  only  learn  much 
about  the  real  nature  of  disease,  but  would  get  new  light  in 
regard  to  its  cure  ;  for  tlie  new  movement,  proceeding  on  a 
different  basis  and  relying  on  an  intuitive  rather  than  a  phys- 
ical diagnosis  of  disease,  has  already  disproved  many  of  the 
prevailing  theories  of  disease  and  shown  that  there  Ls  a 
power  which  is  capable  of  assisting  nature  in  a  far  more 
direct  way  than  by  the  use  of  medicine.  It  is  a  suggestive 
fact  also  that  a  lai'ge  proportion  of  the  cases  which  come 
under  the  care  of  the  mentiil  practitioner  are  those  which 
have  been  given  up  by  the  best  physiciiins  of  the  regular 
school.  The 'practice  of  hypnotism  has  already  demonstrated 
that  the  human  mind  is  wonderfully  susceptible  to  sugges- 
tion, and  if  tlie  direction  of  mind,  permanent  or  transient,  is 
really  fundamental,  if  the  effect  produced  on  us  by  medi- 
cine, by  any  metliod  of  cure  we  may  employ,  largely  depends 
on  the  opinion  we  put  into  it,  then  medical  science  must  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  matter,  it  must  deal  more  directly  with  the 
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mind  instead  of  giving  remedies  and  performing  operations  in 
order  to  remove  phj'^ical  effects.  When  doctoii*  shall  display 
genuine  understanding  of  the  human  mind  in  its  relation  to 
health  and  diseiu^e,  instead  of  giving  one  ophiion  one  day  and 
another  the  next,  Irnsed  on  a  physical  diagnosis,  then  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  communily  will  have  far 
more  confidence  in  them  than  they  dLsphiy  to^ay. 

As  an  aid  to  psychology  and  to  psychic  science  the  new 
movement  could  also  be  of  great  service,  for  it  throws 
much  light  on  the  natui-e  of  mind  in  its  relation  to  the  body. 
Most  pmctitioners  of  the  new  method  have  had  a  long  series 
of  experiences  pointing  to  the  belief  that  man  has  an  identity 
independent  of  matter  through  wliich  he  can  communicate 
mentally,  perceive  objects  at  a  distance,  take  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  othei's,  and  give  shape  to  liLs  physical  life,  —  an 
identity  which  fits  him  to  continue  his  existence  after  death 
tus  a  living  soul. 

Educationally,  the  new  thought  might  lie  of  invaluable,  ser- 
vice ;  and  when  children  are  tiiught  this  healthier  theory  of 
disease  there  will  surely  be  much  less  sickness  in  tlie  world. 
It  is  a  philosophy  of  encoumgement,  and  urges  the  young  to 
develop  the  best  that  Ls  in  them,  and  to  find  repose  tlirough 
wise  self-development,  since  every  suppressed  ambition,  every 
element  of  one's  nature  that  is  not  undei-stood,  creates  fric- 
tion and  has  its  ultimate  effect  on  tlie  health,  wliile  true 
education  is  always  health-giving. 

Philosophically,  the  new  thought  lends  its  support  to  an 
idealistic  or  spiritual  as  oj^posed  to  a  material  view  of  the 
univei'se ;  it  emphasizes  the  conscious  aspect  of  life  as  the 
most  real  and  powerful,  and  funiLshes  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  intimate  and  univci'sal  presence  of  an  infinite 
Sjnrits  to  the  nearness  of  wliich  the  advocates  of  this  new 
method  attribute  the  healing  power  which  they  know  to  be 
something  superior  to  their  purely  pei^sonal  selves. 

liut  it  Ls  lus  a  life,  a  pmctical  health-giving  mode  of  con- 
duct wliich  one  may  carry  into  every  detail  of  daily  experi- 
ence,—  into  business,  pleasure,  society, —  that  the  new  doctiine 
Ls  seen  «at  its  l)est.  In  this  sense  it  Ls  a  preventive  rather 
tlian  a  cure  of  disease.  It  turns  the  thought  habitually  into 
wiser  and  happier  chamieL^,  away  from  the  absurd  notion 
that  everj'  one  must  have  certain  diseases,  and  shows  one  how 
to  l)ecome  poised,  well  adjusted  to  life,  and  how  to  take  life 
easier  and  at  its  best.     It  is  philosophy  and  reli^on  made 
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one  with  daily  life,  and  as  such  it  is  a  decided  advance  over 
all  previous  theories  which  tend  to  sepamte  theory  and  prac- 
tice. It  is  throughout  a  positive,  hopeful,  stimulating  doc- 
trine, sympathetic  rather  than  exchisive  and  critical,  never 
directly  opposing  the  doctrines  which  it  supei-sedes,  3'et 
quietly  playing  its  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  grander  and  better  man  of  the  twen- 
tieth centuiy. 


THE  VALLEY  PATH. 


A    Novel  of   Tennessee   Life. 


BY   WILL  ALLEN    DKOMGOOLE. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Joe  had  not  stopped  in  the  valley  as  Mrs.  Tucker  feared, 
to  waylay  Dr.  Boring.  The  physician  had  judged  him  more 
correctly.  Joe  was  not  a  coward ;  he  would  shoot  him  with 
half  an  excuse  for  douig  so  ;  he  would  go  further  and  ci'eate 
the  opportunity ;  but  he  would  not,  except  it  be  upon  im- 
pulse, shoot  from  anibusli. 

Joe  rode  past  the  cabin  in  the  valley  without  turning  his 
head;  he  was  riding  the  black,  spiiited  colt  he  had  lately 
purcliasedi  alas  !  for  Alicia  when  Alicia  should  be  his  wife. 
The  fact  did  not  augment  his  good  humor.  He  rode  bi-iskly 
by,  sitting  Ids  mount  Uke  an  Indian,  down  to  Winchester, 
where  he  spent  the  day  loafing  and  nursing  his  wTatli  among 
the  iLsual  Saturday  \dsitoi's  to  town.  Bowen  was  not  a 
drinker ;  when  he  dnink  it  was  moix^  as  a  frolic  than  a  brunt 
to  hid  feeling  or  a  taste  for  alcohol. 

He  was  not  in  a  humor  for  fun,  so  he  sat  by,  sullen  and  un- 
happy, ILsteniiig  to  the  gossip,  political  and  social,  until  the 
diLsky  red  of  twilight  sent  the  gossipers  on  their  homewanl 
way.  Still  he  lingered,  loath  to  return  to  his  desolate  hearth, 
shorn  as  it  was  of  the  briglit  dreams  that  had  been  his  fire- 
side friends  of  late. 

It  was  past  nine  when  he  rode  down  the  valley.  Far  be- 
fore him  he  saw  the  round,  red  eye  which  he  knew  ta  be  tlie 
doctor's  window,  through  which  the  mingled  glow  of  lamp 
and  lireliglit  streamed  out  upf)n  the  niglit  and  sent  its  good, 
glad  glow  far  down  the  vall(\y,  a  guide  to  the  benighted,  a 
promise  to  the  wanderer  pushing  homeward  through  the 
darkness. 

Sometliing  in  its  brightness  api)ealed  to  Joe :  there  came  to 
him  a  feeling  that  the  world  was  not  after  all  so  desolately 
cheerless  as  he  had  fancied.  He  followed  the  tiny  ray  with- 
out realizing  it  for  a  while ;  tliinking,  witliout  realizing  it  also, 
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how  good  the  warmth  miist  be  within  that  little  valley 
home  ;  how  dark  outside,  and  how  cold.  HLs  hoi'se's  hoofs 
struck  the  frozen  eai-th  with  a  hai-shness  that  seemed  to  ring 
and  vibrate.  The  contrast  suddenly  opened  about  and  faced 
him, —  their  two  lives,  the  difference  of  surroundings,  the 
warmth  witliin  where  he  was,  the  blackness  of  night  which 
accompanied  him.  Yet  he  did  not  care  for  these  tilings,  he 
was  not  so  small  as  tliat.  But  that  this  man,  with  all  the 
favor  of  fortime,  with  ease,  comfort,  everythhig,  —  that  he 
should  seek  to  rob  him,  had  robbed  him  of  the  one  single 
flower  tliat  liad  ever  lifted  its  face  to  gladden  the  humble 
path  where  fate  had  set  him  down,  —  this  was  the  sting,  this 
was  the  injustice  which  rankled  and  buiiied  and  tui-ned  his 
natural  goodness  to  hate. 

"  He  ain't  fittin'  ter  live,"  he  muttered  between  his  strong, 
set  teeth.  "  He  ain't  fittin'  ter  1x3  let  live.  If  I  ware  ter  aim 
a  bullet  square  at  that  red  pane  o'  wijider  it  would  find  his 
gray  head  straight  as  straight.  An'  it  air  no  more  than  he 
deserves,  a  bullet  ain't.  Hut  I  ain't  that  low,  I  reckin,  to 
shoot  a  man  in  the  back.  Naw,  Lord !  if  I  kill  a  bird  I  let  it 
git  the  start.  I'll  be  as  gen'rous  ter  a  man  as  I  am  ter  a 
pa'tridge,  though  he  ain't  as  deservin'." 

He  still  carried  his  gun  sliuig  across  the  saddle  l)()w,  and 
the  red  pane  drew  nearer,  seemed  to  grow,  to  ex[)an(l,  until 
eighteen  small  square  panes  took  shape,  every  pane  aglow, 
and  beyond  them  the  doctor's  large  gray  head,  resting  upcm 
his  hand,  his  elbow  upon  the  table  near  which  he  sat  readhig. 

The  devil  wliispered  in  Joe's  ear  a  dastiirdly  thing,  a  thing 
too  cowardly  mean  for  the  eye  of  God's  good  daylight.  Only 
under  cover  of  night  coidd  such  a  deed  find  birth.  But  it 
came  so  sliarp  and  strong,  was  so  irresistibly  fascinating,  so 
fiendishly  fraught  with  the  sweetness  of  revenge  complete, 
that  he  had  no  reason  left  with  which  to  meet  the  terrible 
temptation. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  lifted  his  rifle  to  hLs  shoulder  and 
took  aim;  his  keen  eye  flashed  along  the  muzzle  for  a 
single  instant ;  his  fuiger  pressed  the  trigger,  which  refused 
to  act ;  an  instant  yet,  and  the  gray  head  was  lifted  ;  the 
calmly  gentle  face  turned  as  if  to  catch  a  sound  for  which 
the  ear  had  waited,  then  the  figure  vanished. 

The  next  moment  the  door  opened,  and  from  it  came  a 
stream  of  crimson  light  that  lay  upon  the  darkness  like  a  path 
of  fire.     In  the  very  centre  of  it  stood  the  doctor,  erect  and 
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fearless.  WHiat  a  target  he  made  against  the  light  as  he 
stood  with  his  Ixick  to  the  door  and  his  arms  outspread,  rest- 
ing a  hand  on  either  casing !  Joe  uttered  an  oath,  and  dropped 
his  rifle  with  a  sudden  snap  which  brought  the  hammer  of 
the  old-fasliioned  weapon  down  upon  his  finger  clumsily 
feeling  for  the  cock.  The  noise  of  his  hoi-se's  hoofs  sounded 
in  his  eai-s  like  drums  Ijeating  furiously.  Suddenly  the 
doctor  put  liis  hands  to  his  mouth  and  hailed: 

*'  Oh,  Joe  !  Bowen  ! "  The  only  evidence  tliat  Joe  heaid 
was  the  sudden  silence  as  the  rider  brought  his  horse  to  a 
standstill.  The  physician  accepted  the  silence  for  attention. 
"  Come  by,"  said  he.     '^  Stop  :  I  want  to  see  you." 

It  was  an  instance  of  the  incomprehensible  power  of  will, 
the  stronger  over  the  weaker.  The  very  attitude  of  the 
man  standing  there  defying  danger,  the  mere  tojie  of  voice, 
all  had  about  it  tliat  which  compelled  ol)edience. 

Joe  hesitated  an  instant  onlv,  and  wheeled  his  liorae  into 
the  footpatli  leading  to  the  doctor's  gate. 

The  physician  stood  in  the  doonvay  while  his  visitor 
twisted  his  bi  idle  into  the  iron  ring  dangling  from  the  hitch- 
ing-post  wliich  few  callei*s  ever  saw,  the  limlKS  of  the  trees 
being  more  familiar  to  the  service.  He  came  up  the  walk, 
gun  in  hand,  his  long,  gaunt  shadow  growing  longer  and 
more  gaunt  with  eveiy  step  toward  the  light. 

'^  Come  in ;  walk  right  in  there  to  the  fire ;  you  must  be 
half  frozen.  Nobody  there  but  Zip ;  Zip  and  I  are  making 
ourselves  comforta])le  after  our  own  ideas.  Do  likewise,  do 
likewise.     I  will  join  you  in  just  a  mmute." 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  and  inwardly  cursing  him- 
self for  ^^  a  dad  blamed  fool,"  Bowen  obeyed.  The  room 
was  tempting ;  the  doctor  himself  was  tempting ;  even  the 
ten-ier  curled  up  on  the  hair  sofa  looked  up  w^ith  an  air 
which  said,  "  Well  now,  we  are  comfortable."  There  was  a 
liomeshipness  about  it  all  that  invited  confidence. 

In  a  moment  the  doctor  returned.  The  first  object  to 
arrest  his  eye  was  the  old  flintlock  rifle  leaning  against  the 
wall ;  the  next  moment  he  saw  the  hand  resting  upon  Joe's 
knee,  with  the  blood  slowly  oozing  from  a  wound  in  the 
right  forefinger. 

"Why,  man,"  said  the  physician,  "you  have  hurt  yourself . 
Wheel  alxmt  to  the  light  and  let  us  have  a  look  at  it.  Sure 
it  isn't  another  case  of  hornet  sting  ?  " 

The  guilty  crimson  swept  the  boyish  face  turned  for  a 
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moment  to  the  lamplight.  lie  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
wounded  hand,  so  much  sharper  had  l)een  the  liurt  hi  the 
heart. 

'*  1  reokin  it  ain't  much,"  he  said  witli  sullei\  indifference 
and  making  an  effort  to  conceal  his  hand  under  the  pahn  of 
the  other. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  the  doctor,  ''this  will  not  do.  Put 
it  out  here ;  that  is  what  I'm  here  for.  You  wouldn't  cheat 
an  old  man  out  of  his  trade,  would  you?  (iive  me  your 
hand,  lx)y." 

He  had  l>een  arranging  a  few  simple  implements  while  he 
talked  —  a  case  of  steels,  a  sheet  of  plaster,  a  roll  of  soft, 
starchless  linen  lay  on  the  table. 

Joe  eyed  him  sullenly.  Suddenly  he  rose ;  his  tall, 
straight  figure  towered  above  the  other  like  the  figure  of  a 
young  Goliath.  His  eyes  flashed,  and  from  the  u])lifted 
wounded  finger  drops  of  bright  red  blood  trickled  the  length 
of  his  hand,  disappearing  under  his  sleeve. 

"  Damn  you,"  he  hissed.  ''  Say  out  what  you've  got  to 
say ;  I  ain't  here  to  fool  an'  palaver  with  you-uns.  I  see  ycm 
at  that  thar  Uible  when  I  lid  up,  an'  I  ware  tempted  to  ])Ut  a 
bullet  into  you.  I  had  my  gun  aimed,  cocked,  when  you 
moved  ofif  out  of  range.  An'  the  damn  thing  snapped, 
keti^hin'  of  my  finger.  That's  how  come  the  wound  you're 
beggin'  leave  ter  ])atch  up.  An'  it  ware  me  killed  your 
horse,  the  fine  colt.  I  done  it  to  make  sure  youM  never 
saddle  Lissy  Reams  on  to  hit,  like  you  done  on  t'other  one. 
An' it  ware  me  —  oh,  damn  it  all!  (Jit  u])  from  thar  an' 
kick  me  out.  Or  else  come  outside  an'  fight  it  out  like  men 
fight.  An'  if  you  whip  me  you  may  take  the  girl  an'  go  to 
the  devil,  an'  I'll  quit  the  country.  But  don't,  in  (lod 
A'mighty's  name,  set  thar  saaf t-sawderin'  o'  me.  I  can't  take 
it,  an'  I  won't." 

The  d(x;tor  slowly  rose;  he  was  trembling.  Afraid?  For 
a  moment  Joe  thought  so.  Only  for  a  moment,  however; 
until  he  saw  the  face  of  the  man.  There  was  no  agitation 
in  the  calm  eyes,  although  the  hand  which  he  rcst(;d  upon 
the  table  to  steady  himself  shook. 

"The  man  who  would  fight  with  me,"  said  he,  -Muust  con- 
tent himself  with  a  very  one-sided  battle.  And  tht^  coward 
lying  for  my  life  like  a  tliief  outside  my  window,  undercover 
of  night  and  of  darkness,  will  not  find  lack  of  opportunity  for 
taking  it.     The  day  has  never  dawned  that  found  me  afraid 
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to  (lie.  To  the  honest  man  always,  death  is  only  a  part  of 
({(kI's  plan,  and  let  it  come  when  and  as  it  will  can  neither 
alter  nor  affect  that  plan. 

'*  To  me  life  hius  never  hronght  an  hour  that  found  me  un- 
willing to  lay  it  down ;  never  a  gift  so  fail*  that  I  have  sighed 
for  it«  renmiciation.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  afraid  of 
jfou?  of  any  man?  That  I  would  have  moved  my  head  the 
fraction  of  an  inch  in  order  to  dodge  your  coward-bullet? 
Do  the  old,  you  think,  iind  life  so  full,  its  happiness  so  vast, 
that  they  hug  it  like  a  miser  his  gold  ?  Sometimes  perhaps, 
hut  it  is  where  tics  are  many  and  love  has  outlived  years. 
Not  so  with  me;  I  am  an  old  man  as  compai-ed  with  you : 
the  fifty  yeai-s  that  have  slij)ped  the  measure  in  my. glass  were 
not  so  many  grains  of  gold  to  dazzle  and  amuse,  but  so  much 
of  good  life  and  sti-ength  stripi>ed  frcmi  the  old  shell  called 
manhood.  Sit  down  there.  1  want  to  tell  you  a  story: 
having  told  it,  you  know  whei*e  your  gun  Ls ;  and  the  window 
will  not  W  closed.  Sit  down,  nuui ;  don't  be  a  fool,  if  you  can 
lidj)  il." 

lie  foi'ccd  him  to  the  chair  again,  and  agam  began  to  ad- 
just liis  sui-gical  instruments. 

**(iive  me  your  hand :  now  while  I  jxitch  tliis  hole  up  all  I 
ask  of  you  is  to  listen.  I  have  always  refused  to  believe  you 
a  cmvaitl.  It  ivmains  to  W  seen  whether  or  not  you  are  the 
fool  your  ivccnt  conduct  would  ai-gue." 

Accustonunl  to  the  sick,  he  had  long  ago  learned  to  exact 
olHMlicnce  of  his  ixuicnts.  This  man  was  as  truly  his  patient 
as  if  he  weiv  suffering  s<»me  acute  diseiv^^e  of  the  body. 
And  as  such  he  tivaic<l  him.  The  dark  face  lost  something 
of  its  anjjfrv  dctiancc,  while  the  restless  eves  furtivelv  followed 
the  ilcfi  lingers  i^uting  a  bit  of  plaster  upon  the  ugly  pinch 
the  ritle  had  made  in  the  long  foivtinger.  Theivwiis  an  illu- 
sive sweetness  in  the  Vi»ice  that  pixuiounced  him  •*a  fooV' 
a  something  that  sootlunl  even  while  it  condemned.  Before 
the  lUvtor  had  prvxvcded  well  into  his  story  Joe  began  to 
susjvci  that  he  was  right,  thai  he  was  **a  fixJ.** 

**I  lind,"  s;utl  the  d^vtor,  **ihat  in  onler  to  get  your 
ihousrhts  at  n*st  I  must  tell  von  a  little  ston-  tliat  eoncems 
cluerty  myself.  1  had  hojvil  that  it  was  burieil  forever,  or 
until  the  last  n^surnvtiiui  of  ail  juin.  1  am  an  old  man  at 
liftv,  teller  than  vou  will  U^  at  sevcntv.  Ai  twenr\-  I  left 
college,  at  twenty-two  was  a  practising  physician.  That  I 
made  suci\*ss  of  my  pn>fes^>ion  no  i»ne  ever  denitnl.     I^e  held 
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fair  promises  for  me.  I  was  not  a  Christian,  as  the  world 
accepts  the  tenn.  I  denied  many  things,  doubted  more  that 
orthodoxy  accepted.  Mine  Ls  an  open  nature,  and  1  saw  no 
reason  for  conceahnent;  so  that  everybody  who  knew  me 
knew  my  creed,  if  I  had  one.  That  I  have  done  some  good 
the  poor  will  bear  me  witness  at  the  last.  If  I  have  harmed 
any  man  I  do  not  know  it.  I  made  myself  a  place  and  pnu- 
tice.  At  last  there  came  into  my  life  a  IxMug  who  changed 
its  current ;  awoke  the  heart  within  me  ;  i)layed  upon  its 
every  struig;  soimded  every  depth,  knew  eveiy  shallow  of 
my  nature.  It  was  at  the  betLside  of  her  dying  father  that 
we  fii-st  met ;  we  Ixjcame  h)vei-s,  plighted  our  troth,  were  soon 
to  have  Ijeen  married.  She  was  poor ;  I  had  plenty.  That 
she  was  inHuenced  by  my  wealth  wiis  a  thought  too  insulting 
to  have  lodging  m  the  same  heart  which  held  her.  If  I  found 
her  lacking  in  demonstration  of  affection  I  attributed  it  to 
niaiden  modesty  and  was  content.  She  was  a  Christian,  after 
the  favored  order.  There  wjis  in  her  family  a  cousin,  a  reck- 
less young  fellow  who  hung  about  her  a  good  deal,  but  of 
whom  I  had  as  little  jealousy  tus  I  have,  or  might  have,  of  my 
terrier  asleep  there  on  my  couch. 

''My  wedding  day  was  fixed,  w^as  near;  but  two  days 
g&i>ed  between  my  happiness  and  me.  My  l)est  man  was  an 
old  college  chum,  whom  1  had  lifted  out  of  debt,  saved  from 
disgrace  once,  and  given  many  a  turn  along  the  way.  The 
day  Ijefore  that  fixed  for  my  marriage  I  met  him,  but  when  I 
would  have  greeted  liim  he  turned  Ins  face  away.  Was  he 
angry,  drmik  ?  I  crassed  the  street  and  faced  him ;  he  was 
laughing.  lie  looked  so  guilty,  Joe,  so  vulgarly  guilty,  that 
with  my  left  I  grasped  my  right  hand  in  order  not  to  strike 
him.  It  was  only  for  an  histimt,  however;  in  a  twinkling  he 
was  himself  again.  But  for  the  life  of  me  I  (wouldn't  rest. 
I  felt  that  I  had  done  my  friend  uijustice.  I  sought  him  oui 
again  l)efore  the  day  was  done. 

**'Jack,'  said  I,  'go  do\\ii  and  get  my  gloves  for  me. 
You've  got  good  taste  about  such  things.' 

" '  Oh,  let  the  gloves  be,  Doc,'  was  his  reply  ;  '  there's  time 
enough.     I'll  see  to  them,  old  lM)y  —  in  time.^ 

'*  That  night  I  called  on  Alice.  I  never  saw  her  half  so 
radiant,  so  superbly  lovely.  I  ^^■as  all  hai)piness ;  one  thing 
only  came  between  my  joy  and  me.  She  refused  my  good- 
night kiss.  I  left  her  early ;  she  wanted  her  1  scanty  sleep, 
she  said.     And  since  it  wiis  her  hist  day  of  girlhood  I  re- 
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signed  her  to  herself,  knowing  it  was  the  last  time.  When 
I  reached  my  room  I  read  a  chapter  from  a  little  velvet  Bible, 
her  gift,  which  to  please  her  I  had  promised  to  read  daily. 

"  The  following  mornhig  I  went  early  to  my  office ;  the  few 
acquaintances  I  met  upon  the  street  dodged  me,  unmistak- 
ahly  dodged  me. 

'•  As  I  was  piussing  the  house  of  a  man  who  had  been  my 
father's  friend  and  as  stanchly  mine,  I  saw  him  open  the 
door  and  come  down  the  walk  to  the  gate.  I  said  good 
moniing  from  acrass  the  street,  and  would  have  passed  on, 
but  that  he  called  to  me. 

'•  *  Come  in,'  said  he.  '  I  want  to  see  yoii :  have  been 
watching  at  the  window  for  you.' 

'*  I  crossed  over  and  went  in.  I  rememl)er  that  the  sun 
shone,  and  that  thei-e  were  scarlet  gladioli  blooming  in  the 
window  although  it  wits  bitter  cold. 

••  lie  led  me  in,  motioned  to  a  chair,  himself  took  one,  and 
then  I  saw  his  face.  Something  di-eadful  had  Impawned.  I 
waited  for  liim  to  go  on. 

^- '  Bart,'  said  he,  *  I  had  rather  cut  my  tongue  out  tlian  to 
tell  vou  — ' 

*•  *  Is  something  wrong?  '  said  I.  '  Tell  me  ;  let  me  help  you 
if  I  can.' 

'-He  motioned  me  to  silence.  'The  trouble,'  said  he,  'is  not 
mine,  but  youi-s.' 

-'-Mine?' 

"-Brace  vourself  to  hear  it,'  said  he.  'It  isn't  a  sweet 
duty  to  dash  a  man's  happhiess  to  death,  to  crush  lx>th  pride 
and  joy  at  a  blow.' 

-He  was  sparring,  as  he  thought,  meivifully.  But  I  cut 
him  ofl".  -Tell  me,'  said  I,  -I'm  m»t  a  ddld,  what  is  it  that 
has  hapiKMied  ? ' 

-It  Wius  Alice:  she  had  run  away  the  night  Ijefoi-e,  eloped, 
and  l)een  manied  to  her  cousin. 

-Bowen,  it  struck  nie  like  an  iron  hannner.  Mv  head 
dropiHMl  on  my  bi*east  like  leatl:  my  heart  that  had  held 
warm  blo<xl  turned  to  ice  while  I  listened  to  the  storv  of  her 
falseness,  mv  shame  and  mv  lietraval  bv  mv  friend:  for  Jack 
was  one  of  the  attendants  and  witnesses;  had  helped  her 
to  elude  me ;  gone  with  her  upon  her  midnight  visit  to  a  little 
country  clei"g\nnan  who  had  married  the  runaways.  I  heard 
it  all,  the  shameful,  cruel  sti>n-,  and  then  I  i\)used  mvself  to 
meet  mv  fate,  scaixelv  haixler  to  encounter  tlum  the  smiles 
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or  the  unspoken  sympathy,  as  it  chanced,  from  those  who 
saw  the  humor  or  the  pathos  of  the  situation.  There  was 
one  who  saw  the  tragedy, —  my  mother,  and  it  killed  her. 

"  I  heard  the  stoiy  througli  and  tlien  I  lifted  my  head. 

"'It's  pretty  hard,'  I  said,  ••but  I  think  that  I  can  bear  it.' 

"  He  grasped  my  hand,  pressed  it  and  burst  into  tears. 

"I  went  to  my  room  with  head  erect;  I  greeted  my 
friends  along  the  way.  They  looked  at  me  as  if  they  thought 
me  mad. 

"  Opening  my  door,  the  first  thing  that  met  my  eye  was  the 
little  velvet  Bible  open  where  I  had  read  the  night  before. 
I  took  it  in  my  hand,  glanced  down  at  the  open  page  where 
she  had  traced  a  text —  ^And  the  truth  shall  make  you  free ' 
—  and  tossed  it  in  the  fire.  I  have  never  opened  one  since 
then,  not  from  that  day  to  thte.  I  got  in  my  buggy,  visited 
my  patients  all  day,  at  night  went  home,  stealing  in  softly  so 
tlat  my  mother  need  not  be  disturbed.  But  she  was  waiting, 
had  waited  for  me  all  day.  She  saw  my  face  and  read  my 
heart.  The  smile  and  the  quiet,  matt<?r-of  fact  manner  that 
had  Ijewildered  my  friends  were  not  needed  here.  She  put 
her  arms  around  my  neck  and  fainted.  She  alone  knew  how 
one  beloved  woman's  perfidy  had  made  shij)w  reck  of  a  strong 
man's  tottering  faith.  Trouble  comes  in  battiilions  :  I  buried 
her  in  less  than  a  year.  I  lived  on  there,  though  fiiends 
urged  me,  having  my  own  comfort  at  heai*t  to  go  elsewhere ; 
every  feeling  in  my  nature  rebelled  against  cowardly  flight. 
I  remained  until  I  proved  myself  equal  Xk^  my  destiny. 

"  It  is  almost  thirty  years  since  I  passed  do\vn  the  steps  of 
my  friend's  house  that  crisp  cold  moniing  and  went  out  to 
face  ridicule  and  the  pity  that  was  scarcely  less  difficult  to 
bear.  I  remember  that  the  sun  shone,  and  that  the  scarlet 
gladioli  were  frozen  still  against  the  window  pane.  They 
looked  like  tiny  spots  of  clotted  blood  against  the  frosted 
glass.  I  thought  of  them  when  I  saw  your  wounded  hand 
to-night." 

{To  he  continued^ 
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Yeiirned  the  world's  he4irt  to  her,  Bride  of  the  Afjcs, 
Dreiiin  of  tlie  poets  and  theme  of  the  sages. 
Won  !)y  her  loveliness,  awed  hv  her  purity, 
Worshipped  men  proudly  in  faith  and  in  surety. 

Time!  dare  he  touch  her  with  insolent  moiling? 
Lil)erty's  chosen  I  not  his  for  despoiling. 
Throngetl  the  old  heroes  to  Valhalla's  i)ortals 
To  gaze  from  afar  on  the  wonder  of  moitals. 

Bright  as  the  sun  in  his  opulent  splendor, 
Fair  as  the  moon  in  her  radiance  tender. 
Tyranny  trembled  befortj  her  appearing, 
As  if  an  army  with  banners  were  nciiring. 

Koll  the  swift  yeiirs  past  a  century's  counting; 
Still  to  its  zenith  her  planet  is  mounting. 
lUare  of  the  trumpets  and  be^it  of  the  drums 
Herald  the  car  of  her  triumph  that  comes. 

Is  it  a  juggernaut?    Lo,  as  it  rolls, 
Hear  ye  the  moaning  in  torment  of  souls? 
See  ye  white  faces  Hash  out  at  the  wheel? 
What  shall  the  day  of  lier  judging  reveal? 

Gaze  from  Valhalla,  O  heroes!  behold 
Liberty's  cliosen  dishonored  for  gold! 
Kicli  though  her  robing  ;:nd  sjdendid  her  state, 
'Tis  l)ut  the  trai)pings  of  bondage  ye  hate. 

Spoil  of  the  crafty  and  tool  of  tlie  knave. 
What  from  sucli  baseness  her  glory  may. save? 
Was  it  for  tills  that  vour  swords  were  unsheathed? 
Was  it  for  tliis  tliat  vour  statues  were  wreathed? 

O  tliat  your  spirits  might  sweep  as  of  old, 
Kimiling  hearts  coward  and  sordid  and  cold! 
Tlien  from  the  thraldom  of  sloth  and  of  dread 
Manhooil  should  leap  to  avenge  her  instead. 

(iit^ed  that  despoiled  her,  and  falselioml  that  sold, 
Tower  that  bound  her  with  j)ythoness  fold, 
]lurle<l  to  fate's  oubliette  soundless  and  black, 
Leave  of  the  l>ale  of  their  presence  no  tmck. 

Then,  O  l>eloved  and  beautiful  land! 
()l)ens  the  day  of  lier  destiny  grand. 

Bride  of  the  Ages !     Again  on  her  brow 
(ileams  the  pure  crown  of  her  virginal  vow; 
And  the  world's  heart,  with  a  mighty  rebound, 
Throl>s  to  her  own  in  a  passion  profound. 
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The  first  chapter  of  this  story  mi^ht  i-hupc  the  tasuiil  reatler  tci 
iioairiDe  it  tt]  be  one  of  lliuse  funclful  fkeli-ho?  thut  iiiuiirliintliia  creiiteK, 
but  it  he  eiintinues  he  fiDilx  it  to  t>e  a  story  of  liviiifZ  puwer  iind  |>ur)>OHi>. 

We  eee  within  the  Temple,  tlie  hiinie  of  the  lielii^oiitHt,  eviileiKV!>  of  M» 
esniest  convictions,  and  read  in  the  lives  of  himself  unil  <lHii^hter  what 
he  meant  when  he  said,  "  >Len  niay  pi-ofeg»  wliat  fnith  they  please,  bm 
they  have  no  more  reiijrion  than  tLnt  which  always  shows  itself  in  e\'ery 
one  of  the  minutest  actions  of  their  lives." 

Then  we  begin  to  read  him  anew.  Ills  school  of  onitory  is  not  «n 
occupation  for  his  own 
tien^i  onlj-,  but  to  ful 
01  a  life  of  good  uses  and 
to  perfect  men  and  n  omen 
for  their  calling  as  mmis- 
ters,  orators,  actors  and 
actressee. 

llie  palms,  the  statues, 
the  soft-toned  mus1(.i1  in 
strumenls,  the  veri  liang 
inf^  about  the  jiulpit  in 
their  symbolic  hues  be- 
come living  tilings  ind 
each  leaches  its  lioh  lea- 
»0D.  Hie  mirrors  sdent 
monitors,  reflect  eiery 
look,  act,  or  mo^ement, 
like  a  warning  of  danger 
or  a  token  of  encourage- 

'Hie  angel  fates  that 
gleam  above  the  chancel 
remind  the  child  of  the 
Temple  of  the  dreams  of 
attendant  angels  c\  er  near 
her  in  childhood,  and  here 
she  fancies  the  dream  ful 
filled. 

The  incentives  t<i  strive 
for  power,  position,  fame, 
removed,  we  s«e  them 
walking,  worfclne,  talk- 
ing always  for  the  good 
of  others.  They  have 
choaen  the  one  thing  n«edful.  and  all  else  seems  to  be  added. 

We  see  Ruby,  the  perlectloii  of  heautltnl  young  woiiiauhood,  striving 

•  Ai  this  roni«nee  will  wndnuetlrrouith  the  Tolnine  whkh  opens  with  this  lisue, 
•iidMoiirirabii«rtptlonUatUlntTe«BUi)tveryr«pWlrBiichmonlh  IhRTelhoURlitl-eet 
to  pobllBh  ■  brief  synoprt*  or  the  preceding  cbaptera  (or  the  beneBl  otourreaderB.— 
Edftob  or  Abkh«. 
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to  l)e  to  her  father  all  that  her  name  implies,  and  shedding  the  light  of 
their  love  upon  the  path  of  the  poor  in  the  only  way  in  which  humanity 
can  be  truly  lifted  up ;  i.  c,  awakening  within  them  the  spark  that  will 
guide  them  on  the  way. 

In  bold  but  natural  contrast  Salome. steps  upon  the  scene,  and  in  her 
first  meeting  with  Ruby  we  see  rise  up  those  human  passions  that  strive 
within  and  torment  struggling  humanity;  —  fear  of  defeat  when  she 
contrasts  herself  with  the  strange  spintual  beauty  of  Ruby;  jealousy, 
and  at  the  last  the  still  human  passion  to  learn  of  her  the  secret  of  those 
powerful  charms,  for  she  realizes  that  the  secret  would  mean  success  in 
lier  chosen  vocation. 

What  natural  human  questions  she  puts  day  after  day,  probing  to 
find  out  just  where  Ruby's  weak  point  may  be,  and  at  last,  finding  none, 
asks  boldly  for  the  secret  of  her  i)Ower.  The  answer,  "  Live  to-day,  in 
the  living,  breathing  present,'^  etc.,  seems  to  stir  up  a  dark  pool  in  her 
young  hejirt,  and  she  exclaims : 

'*  You  may  well  say  this  with  your  present.  I  try  to  close  my  eyes 
when  night  comes  and  forget  the  day  that  is  done,  to  let  it  be  a  dead 
thing  whose  ghost  will  not,  I  hoi>e,  rise  up  against  me  somewhere  and 
tell  me  that  I  have  murdered  it.  Ah,  Miss  Gladstone,  you  may  live  to- 
djiy,  I  will  live  next  year,  or  in  five  yejirs  perhaps.    /  am  dead  Uhday,^^ 

But  the  words  of  Ruby  were  not  lost ;  balome  returned  to  her  unhappy 
home  with  a  new  resolution  to  begin  to  live  UHiay,  It  was  the  first  lesson 
in  her  interior  education. 

Here  we  see  a  new  picture,  strong,  vivid ;  one  that  bums  itself  into 
the  hearts  of  mother  and  daughter;  one  of  the  inconsistencies  of  love;  one 
of  the  curses  of  the  home ;  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  dispo- 
sitions of  those  we  deal  with  there;  the  total  al)sence  of  spiritual  or 
internal  home  education.  Salome,  carrying  in  her  proud  heart  shame, 
mortification,  memories  that  haunt  her  and  are  ever  driving  her  on  with 
but  one  thought,  one  i>urpose,  —  money,  gold,  fame.  "  Gold  to  gild  the 
future  and  make  her  forget  the  iiast.*' 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  air  wiis  balmy,  and  the  smi  shone  brightly.  Ruby  and 
her  father  drove  alone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode  being  engaged 
with  flowers,  plants,  and  vines  in  the  Temple. 

The  country  round  about  the  city  of  is  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  as  Switzerland,  ilany  elegant  countiy 
seats  near,  and  further  l)eyond  the  city  limits  highly  culti- 
vated fanus  and  beautiful  homes  and  gromids  bespeak  the 
i-etired  gentleman  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  earlier  labors. 

This  afternoim  Mr.  Gladstone  wiis  attracted  bv  a  shaded 
lane  leading  to  a  large  grove  hedged  in  by  osage  orange  which 
gixnv  thick  and  high  and  impi-egnable  for  quite  a  distance. 
Coming  to  an  opening  where  a  hnlge  was  visible,  he  inquired 
if  the  grounds  were  public  or  private.  The  lodge-keeper 
answered  that  they  were  private,  but  open  to  strangers  or 
friends  who  desii-ed  to  view  the  jiark.  Ruby  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  groimds,  and  her  fatlier  drove  in. 
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Though  the  city  was  fimioiis  for  its  l)eautifiil  parks,  they 
had  seen  nothing  like  thLs.  Every  variety  of  tree.  shniU 
flower,  and  plant  fonued  a  very  Elysiinii.  and  winding  thnmgh 
it  were  sliell  drives,  while  here  and  there  weie  lakes,  fountains, 
game,  fish,  Bli-ds 
and  squiiTfils  were 
plentiful,  and  a 
herd  of  deer 
hrwwsed  quietly,  <tr 
Hunned  themselves 
upon  tlie  velvet 
lawn. 

Scattered  here 
and  there  were  pic- 
turesque cottages, 
wliich  Ruby  suj)- 
posed  to  be  the  ' 
dwellings  of  the 
keepers  of  the 
park. 

An  elderly  gen- 
tleman sitting 
under  a  spreading 
chestnut  tree,  Iwth- 
ing  his  hrovf  in  tlie 
passing  breeze  and 
drinking  in  tlie 
perfume  of  flowers 
and  the  song  of  hinis,  looking  down  the  drive  was  attracted 
by  the  approach  of  a  pair  of  jVnibian  lioi-ses  of  finest  breed  that 
moved  as  by  the  effort  of  one  will,  with  the  peeidiargiut  Ixim 
of  higli  spirit  and  pure  blood.  He  delighted  in  the  motion 
an  only  true  lovere  of  horses  can :  but  as  they  drew  neiii-  the 
oheerver  lost  interest  in  tlie  animals  and  sat  with  eager,  excited 
gaze  fixed  ujwn  the  occupants  of  the  phaeton.  "^U  hist,"  he 
said,  a  tremor  shaking  his  excited  frame,  "  at  hist,  at  la«t  t  " 

He  rose  as  if  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  gentleman ;  hnt 
what  excuse  could  he  make  for  accosting  the  stranger.  It 
certainly  was  allowable,  —  tliis  oppoi-tunity  was  not  to  Ixj  lost. 
Yet  it  was  loet,  for  the  horses  were  swift  and  their  long 
swinging  trot  had  taken  tliem  out  of  tlie  sound  of  his  voice. 
He  sank  do%vn,  pale  and  disappointed,  as  tliough  a  phantom 
had  passed  by. 
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"  It  IS  she !  I  always  knew  I  should  find  her !  Find  her 
but  to  lose  her." 

He  iiaA  some  idea  of  rushing  aft«r  them  and  calling  out  to 
tliem  to  stop,  but  tlie  impulse  vanished  (luiekly. 

"  It  is  enough  to  know  that  slie  lives.  I  xliould  be  content 
only  to  liave  found  her  at  last.  My  heart  should  find  peace 
in  the  tliought  until  I  know  hei'  tlwelliug  place." 

He  was  very  much  imitated,  so  much  so  that  he  had  not 
observed  that  he  was  not  alone. 

"  Why.  father,  what  aiLs  you  ?  "  ciied  a  clear,  rich  voice 
which  Ruby  would  have  recognized  at  once.  "  Have  you 
seen  a  gbost?" 

"  Well.  no.  But  I  have  soon  what  I  have  long  sought  and 
felt  sure  I  should  some  time  ImU.  1  have  seen  Esculapius  and 
his  daughter  Hygeia. 
Ah,  1  have  luul  a  vin- 
ion  of  two  white 
howes  with  Sowing 
manes  and  tails,  a 
phantom  phaeton 
and  two  diaphanous 
creatures  real  in 
beauty  only.  Solon, 
the  chfam  of  my  life 
sini'c  your  boyhood 
is  reitlized.  I  have 
seen  a  —  wife  for 
you.  1  have  sought 
the  world  over.  I 
;  knew  she  was  some- 
':  where,  but  now  I 
liave  seen  her.  I 
was  so  agitated  that 
the  opportunity 
{lassed.  1  know  not 
who  they  are,  whence 
tliey  came,  nor  whither  they  are  gone,  Solon,  my  son,  I 
would  give  much  to  know  who  tliose  people  are,  that  I  might 
seek  their  acquaintance  at  once." 

The  son,  a  Idngly-looking  man  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty, 
looked  at  liis  father's  earnest,  ti'oubled  faeo,  witli  deep  rever^ 
euce  and  respect. 

"  Father,"  he  said  calmly,  and  yet  a  strange  electric  thrill 
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passed  through  his  frame  with  some  memdrj'  wliich  }iis 
father's  words  invakeiii'd,  "I  l)eUeve  I  know  the  man  you 
have  de8cril>e(l.  ile —  I  did  not  think  nf  it  I)efore^ — he  must 
be  the  father  of  the  young  lady.  Yes,  it  must  be  ao,  I 
caught  a  glimiae  of  her  ouce,  Uke  ii  shooting  star.  I  liave 
sought  in  vaui  to  see  her  face  again,  and  yet  I  douht  not,  now 
that  you  descrilie  them, 
that  I  have  been  near 
her  very  often," 

"Who  are  tliey'" 
asked  the  elder  man, 
looking  up  with  that 
strangely  agitated  fate. 

"  He  is  the  master 
from  whom  I  learn  ora- 
tory.  He  lives  in  tlie 
temple  with  a  house- 
keeper and  her  hus- 
band. Once  I  saw  a 
vision  of  loveliness  a[> 
pear  at  his  study  door. 
]  thought  she  was  a 
pupil.  Ah,  I  see  now. 
He  is  a  foreigner:  lie 
has  only  a  few  hiisiiiess 
acquaintances  here." 

"They  will  not  I'e- 
tum  this  way.  Come, 
let  U8  walk  tln»ugh  the 
park  to  the  outer  ihive, 
and  fortune  may  favor  „„  caumus. 

us  i^in." 

The  father  i-ose,  and  taking  his  son's  lum.  tliey  walked 
directly  through  the  wooded  [wirk.  Dr.  Cadnnis  for  once  had 
mi  ears  for  tlie  song  of  birds,  and  the  fawns  that  hi(jked  sliyly 
into  his  face  expecting  a  tempting  inoi'sel  from  his  liand,  or  a 
stroke  of  loving  kindjiess,  saw  liim  pass  them  by  imheeded. 

Father  and  son  were  rewaixled.  The  ti-ead  of  swit't 
horses  was  heard  not  far  distant,  and  tlie  gentlemen,  who 
paused  near  the  roadside,  saw  the  approach  of  what  both  had 
long  sought. 

Solon  raised  his  hat  to  his  master,  as  did  the  father.  Mr. 
Gladstone  stopped  in  pleased  siuprise. 
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"  We  have  had  a  most  deliglitful  drive.     Do  I  addresB  the 

owner  of  t}iese  magnificent  grounds  ?  " 

Dr.  Cadmus  bowed,  Solon  inlroduced  his  father,  and  then 

Mr.  (Gladstone  presented  his  daughter, 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed,'  said  Dr.  Cadinus,  "  to  welcome 

you,  sir.     Pray  stop  with  us  a  while  and  refresh  yourselves. 

If  you   hive    trees.   Miss   (iladstoue,   I   am   sure   you  love 

flowers  better.     Come,  do  not  say  no." 

They  thanked  him, 
and  walked  in  the 
shudow  of  the  trees 
to  tlie  house. 

The  home  was  a 
dream  of  Eden  ma- 
terialized. Groves, 
lakes,  fountains, 
vines,  flowers.  The 
dwellmg  unpreten- 
tious save  its  natural 
suiToundings ;  a  one- 
story  eottage  built  in 
a  i-ambliug,  fantastic 
sort  of  style,  with  rus- 
tic walls  over  which 
the  vines  could  cling, 
each  room  a  bower, 
half  room,  half  gar- 
den. Indeed  it  might 
have  been  mistaken 
_,         for    a    conservatory 

/  /y         "^^      ^  '"**^  ^'^''  '^^  cushions, 

y  .,[(!,  couches,  and   chairs 

for  rest  and  repose. 
The  walls  were  ob- 
scured by  vines  and 
tiera  of  flowers ;  foun- 
t4iia'i  plashing  merrily  kept  time  with  tlie  music  of  a  soft-toned 
instrument;  the  oddly  Rliaj>ed  windows  were  glazed  with 
every  hue,  the  light  coming  through  in  luminous  colors ;  while 
the  carpets  in  tiie  summer  rooms  were  moss  and  ferns  of 
living  emerald.     The  effect  Avas  sootldng  and  restful. 

Here  it  was  that  Solon  laid  down  Ms  kingly  form  and  gave 
liis   iniud   up   to   jtlciusant   dreams.     He   mingled    with   all 
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classes  of  men,  not  perlijips  to  the  extent  of  eating  and 
drinking  with  theni,  but  to  study  and  oljserve  tliem.  Ho 
listened  to  sermons,  iectiu*es,  de])ates,  attended  political 
assemblies,  conventions,  and  legislative  lK)dies,  generally  in 
company  with  his  father.  He  was  getting  ready  for  the  great 
game  of  life  which  so  few  study,  and  which  they  play  more 
recklessly  than  they  would  a  game  of  cards,  cliess,  or  ball, 
tuid  hence  so  few  play  successfully.  But  Solon  had  l)een 
taught  that  it  was  a  game  of  all  otliei>;  most  worth  wuuiing, 
and  hence  he  was  making  great  preparations. 

Fair  forms  and  fair  faces  had  flitted  l)efore  him  witliout 
making  any  more  impressi(m  upon  heart  or  ])rain  than  the 
figures  in  the  show  windows. 

After  some  minutes  the  guests  were  welcomed  by  a  (pieenly- 
looking  woman  some  yeai's  younger  tlian  the  doctor.  Her 
face  beamed  with  joy  as  she  greeted  Ku])y,  and  veiy  soon 
they  were  as  much  at  home  together  as  tliough  tliey  had  been 
one  family  divided  for  a  time  and  just  reunited.  Hie  sphere 
about  them  seemed  to  harmonize  and  bind  them  all  together, 
and  amid  these  surroundings  Mr.  Gladstone  read  Soh^i's  char- 
acter just  as  Solon  had  read  his  in  the  temple. 

At  first  the  conversation  was  general,  tlien  Dr.  Cadmus  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  diifted  into  a  different  stream  of  current  t<)i)ics 
and,  as  it  were,  floated  on  together.  Mi's.  GadnuLs  had  I{u])v 
equally  absorbed,  while  Solon  went  out  to  order  ices,  tea,  and 
fruit. 

Ruby  rejoiced  in  her  heaii  over  these  new-found  friends, 
for  they  were  not  stmngei's.  Slie  saw  her  father's  face  wear 
the  beaming  expression  that  congenial  comi)anionship  always 
brought  to  it,  and  she  felt  that  this  friendship  would  l)e  pre- 
cious to  him.  She  noted  the  distinguished  maimer  and  ])ear- 
ing  of  the  doctor ;  his  clear  and  regular  features,  his  alabastei- 
complexion,  his  slender  hands,  the  almost  diaphanous  luspect 
of  his  entire  featui-es,  which  all  marked  him  as  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  life ;  but  when  he  spoke  and  became  animated  this 
impression  immediately  vanished,  and  one  recognized  that  a 
powerful  sphit  dwelt  within  the  frame.  His  voice  retiuned 
its  ring  and  his  eyes  their  lire.  They  were  brilliant  as  two 
black  diamonds,  and  burned  like  carbuncles.  They  gave  an 
extraoixiinary  vivacity  to  his  exi)ressi()n ;  and  as  he  seemed  to 
bend  all  his  energies  to  entertain  her  father.  Ruby  had  oppor- 
tunity to  study  liim  most  critically.  Here  wius  a  man  that 
might  be  compared  to  her  father,  —  the  veiy  lii^t  she  had 
ever  met. 
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Solon  finally  entered  int<^  the  conversation,  and  she  frankly 
admitted  that  she  had  sat  in  the  gallciy  and  listened  to  his 
voice  many  times.  He  did  not  tell  her  how  he  had  watched 
for  her,  suppasing  lier  to  be  the  "  one  lady  pupil."  He  could 
not  undeitjtand  now  how  he  could  ever  have  supposed  her  to 
be  aught  else  but  the  daughter  of  the  great  Master  of  Orar 
tory,  the  distinguished  lectm-er. 

It  was  gro^ving  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  horees  were 
ordered  out,  and  yet  the  hours  had  been  only  moments  flying 
upon  golden  wings.  They  had  leanied  that  the  cottages  were 
tenanted  by  Solon's  schoolmates  from  abroad,  who,  upon  visitr 
ing  America,  enjoyed  liLs  hospitality  and  had  all  the  freedom 
of  home  life.  Some  were  Englishmen,  some  Frenchmen,  and 
there  were  Si)aniarcLs,  Italians,  and  Greeks. 

^'You  see  we  Uilk  in  their  native  tongue  and  I  do  not 
altogether  lose  pnictice  in  the  languages,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Ghxdstone. 

"  Capitd  idea,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone.  "  Now,  Ruby,  for  our 
homeward  diive.  I  hiope  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  re- 
turning your  haspitiility.  Dr.  Cadmus.  Madam,  the  change 
to  our  Temple  home  in  the  city  will  make  you  appreciate  your 
luxurious  surroundings  all  the  more." 

When  they  passed  out  of  view  Mrs.  Cadmus  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  husUuurs  ann  and  said,  "  Your  star  has  risen  at 
hust!  What  think  you  of  its  beauty,  my  son?"  —  finishing 
her  sentence  with  a  loving  glance  at  Solon. 

"  I  thank  my  father  and  my  mother  for  having  taught  me 
to  wait  for  its  dawjiing." 

Dr.  Cadmus  walke(l  the  soft  caq)et  of  ferns  with  noiseless 
tr(»ad.  His  whole  bearing  l)e tokened  the  gratification  he  felt. 
Now  that  sh(^  wius  fountl,  a  question  that  had  not  obtruded 
itself  upon  the  son  somewhat  disturbed  the  father.  What 
if  —  ah,  yes,  what  if  the  young  lady's  affections  were  other- 
wLse  engaged  ?  HLs  son,  appearing  to  read  his  thoughts,  said : 
^^  Father,  if  it  is  indeed  she  for  whom  you  have  taught  me 
to  wait,  she  is  already  mine.  Do  not  doubt  it,  —  I  caimot 
She  is  indeed  my  Stir  of  Bethlehem." 

The  father  and  mother  smiled  upon  their  son  and  said, 
'^  You  must  l)e  right." 

Then  Solon  withdrew  to  liLs  own  apartment  and  left  tliem 
to  discuss  the  final  realization  of  their  dreams  concerning  his 
future.  And  now  we  attemi)t  to  descrilie  tliis  young  Greek 
whose  life  is  destined  to  mark  a  new  em  in  the  history  of 
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mankind  —  the  very  greatest  gift  from  God  to  a  nation,  which 
comes  but  once  in  a  century  —  a  great  man. 

Tlie  l)eauty  of  his  countenance  consisted  in  perfect  sym- 
metry' of  feature,  smoothness  of  surface,  a  serene  sweetness 
of  expression  combined  w'itli  a  majesty  born  of  consciousness 
of  power  and  entire  freedom  from  fear,  physical  or  moial. 

And  this  pliilosopher  truly  l)eUeved  that  the  more  man  can 
assimilate  life  to  the  existence  wdiicli  his  highest  ideas  can 
conceive  of  pure  soul  life  lx?y(md  the  grave,  the  more  he  ap- 
proximates a  perfect  happiness  here,  the  more  readily  and 
gladly  he  glides  into  the  conditions  of  true  Ix^ing  hereaftei*. 
All  he  could  imagine  of  the  life  of  gods  and  blessed  innnortiils 
supposed  the  absence  of  self-jnade  cares,  contentions,  pa.ssions 
of  avarice  and  ambition,  jealousy  and  hate.  A  life  of  serene 
tranquilUty  with  active  occupation  of  tlie  intellectual  and 
spiritual  powers,  a  life  gladdened  by  untrannnelled  interchange 
of  love  in  a  moral  atmosphere  in  whic^h  hate  and  rivalry  could 
not  exist  for  one  moment,  made  up  his  ideal  Paradise  ;  —  not 
unattainable  by  mortals  here  if  they  were  inclined  to  reach 
that  plane.  But  few  firtd  happhiess  in  things  so  godlike,  l)e- 
eause  they  pei'slstently  cling  to  the  world  in  which  they  can 
contend  for  position,  power,  and  wealth. 

Solon  was  one  of  the  lords  of  philosophy  who  possess  the 
natiu*al  gifts  of  the  true  philosopher,  —  courage,  magnanimity, 
apprehension,  and  memory.  The  incentives  which  are  found 
in  cupidity  and  ambition  behig  unknown  to  him,  there  was 
notliing  left  but  repose.  We  might  properly  call  him  Har- 
mony of  the  Inner  Man.  He  had  set  in  order  his  own  inner 
life  and  was  his  own  master  and  at  peace  with  himself.  To 
this  high  end  tliis  man  concentrated  the  energies  of  his  life. 
His  studies  were  those  to  impress  these  qualities  on  his  soul. 

Fatlier  and  son  were  united  in  every  aim  and  *  pur{)ose. 
They  could  not  expect  to  find  congenial  comi)anionshi[) 
among  the  ordinary  class  of  men.  Like  all  other  meji  of  ad- 
vanced thought  they  were  pronoiuiced  cranks  and  given  a 
wide  berth,  but  to  the  few  who  knew  them  and  were  capalJe 
of  appreciating  them  they  were  a  benediction. 

And  now  uideed  the  long  wished  for  had  come  to  pa^s. 
Solon's  whole  being  soared  up  on  wings  of  gratitude  to  his 
God,  and  he  sought  to  formulate  his  Labors  into  an  expression 
of  that  love  and  gratitude.  Tliis  man,  who  had  the  spirit  of 
harmony,  could  only  love  the  loveliest.  A  Ix^autifiU  soul 
harmonizing  with  a  beautiful  form,  and  the  two  cast  in  one 
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mould,  was  the  fairest  of  sights  to  him,  who  had  an  eye  to 
contemplate  the  vision.  The  fairest  and  loveliest  being  he 
had  ever  dreamed  of  was  Ruby. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Dr.  Cadmus  and  his  wife  lost  no  time  in  visiting  their 
newly  found  acquaintances,  and  when  they  entered  tlie 
Temple  their  first  pleasant  impressions  were  strengthened. 
Ruby  and  her  father  entertained  them  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
study. 

They  perceived  that  happiness  was  the  end  at  wliieh  Ruby 
and  her  father  aimed  as  the  prevailing  condition  of  their 
entire  existence,  and  a  regard  for  the  liappiness  of  others  was 
evinced  by  the  exquisite  amenity  of  their  maimera.  Tlie 
utter  al)sence  of  censure  or  unkind  criticism  of  any  one  was  a 
very  marked  peculiarity  of  these  two.  They  dwelt  in  an 
atmosphere  of  music  and  fragmnce  and  melodious  sounds, 
soft  murmured  as  a  mother's  lullaby,  and  so  tuned  as  to 
inspire  rather  than  hinder  convei*sation  and  reflection.  The 
effect  was  elevating  u])on  the  character  and  thought.  The 
countenances  of  father  and  daughter  were  as  devoid  of  Uie 
lines  and  shadows  which  care  and  sorrow  and  piussion  and  sin 
leave  upon  the  faces  of  men,  as  were  the  faces  of  the 
sculptured  gods  and  goddesses  around  them,  or  as  peaceful  as 
were  the  faces  of  the  dead  who  might  lie  enshrined  in  their 
memories. 

Each  day  these  two  souls  separated  for  an  houn  believing  it 
indispeiLsable  to  soul  health  and  mental  hannony  to  take 
one's  self  wholly  to  one's  self,  or,  as  it  were,  to  be  alone  with 
(iod.  No  one  can  grow  through  the  consciousness  of 
another.  He  may  receive  strength,  impulse,  direction  in  some 
degree  ;  but  l)efore  these  can  l)e  iissimilated  liis  soul  must  find 
itself  in  repose,  must  reacli  its  higher  consciousness,  and  this 
(;an  only  be  attained  by  sei)ardting  himself  completely  from 
the  exciting  or  agitating  vibmtions  of  other  individualities. 

Solon  seemed  to  sttind  apart  from  men,  and  yet  a  great 
fountiiin  of  sjTnpathy  flowed  from  his  heart  toward  all.  He 
was  gi-ateful  to  his  father  for  the  precautions  he  had  taken  to 
insure  his  being  unlike  other  men  in  hereditary  weakness  and 
evil,  and  to  show  that  gratitude  he  took  up  the  thread  of  life 
to  weave  a  new  race  of  lK>ings.  He  saw  in  the  fallen  and 
degraded  beings  ai'ound  him  only  the  result  of  ignorance  in 
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begetting,  rearing,  feeding.    Science  must  hruig  it  all  straight 
in  time.     Religion  wa.s  ignorance,  science  knowledge. 

Dr.  Cadmus,  forced  to  take  a  starting  point,  Ijegan  to 
argue  the  m>-steries  of  creation,  and  proved  it,  lus  he  thought, 
lieginnuig  with  the  fish.  Those  closer  to  the  land  fed  on 
insects  or  winged  creatures ;  if  the  latter,  they  Ixjcame  flying 
fish.  If  they  wandered  far  enough  on  land  and  the  receding 
waves  left  them,  and  they  learned  to  feed  on  giass,  they  l)e- 
came  transposed  into  a  species  of  cattle,  then  through  the  laws 
of  evolution  l)ecame  dcmiestic  animals.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
toad  dressed  in  trousers,  with  necktie  and  cane,  upon  our 
streets,  his  goggle  eyes,  great  belly,  and  puny  legs  tellhig  every 
scientist  of  liLs  origin  ?  Man  devoui-s  flesh  food,  and  as  a  re- 
sult clings  tenaciously  to  all  the  instincts  of  the  caniivora  in 
ferocity.  The  gentler  animals,  feeding  upon  herbs  and  vege- 
tation, teach  him  a  lesson,  late  in  life  sometimes,  that  the 
natui-e  of  the  animal  is  embodied  in  the  flesh.  Swine-eaters 
partiike  of  the  nature  of  swine,  all)eit  the  race  that  most 
detests  them  Ls  oftenest  compared  to  them.  Thus  microcos- 
mic  man  displays  here  the  tiger,  there  the  lion,  the  eagle,  or 
the  fox. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Sixjaking  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  Cadmus  said,  '^  There  is  no 
use  in  advancing  a  theory  in  science  unless  you  prove  its 
practicability.  There  must  he  some  step  taken  in  advance 
of  these  religionLsts,  or  tlie  human  race  is  lost.  We  must 
have  another  God." 

"  Cosmopolitan  that  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  I  cannot 
but  be  interested  in  these  great  questions  of  the  day  as  dis- 
cussed in  America.  They  must  interest  the  thinking  men 
and  women  all  over  the  nation." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Cadmus,  "  three  great  armies  are  f oiming, 
and  the  tramp  of  feet  in  the  busy  drill  is  heard  from  east, 
west,  north,  and  south.  Politics,  religion,  medicine.  The 
charlatanism  of  medicine  has  given  rise  to  disbelief  in  all 
medicinal  remedies,  and  from  it  have  sprung  the  Christian 
Scientists.  The  charlatanism  of  priest  and  ptistor  has  given 
birth  to  disbelief  and  infidelity,  agnosticism  and  theosophy. 
Charlatanism  in  the  political  parties  has  created  national  dis- 
satisfaction and  given  birth  to  anarchism  among  the  lower 
classes  and  populism  and  socialism  among  the  truly  bcnevo- 
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lent  people,  the  patriots,  the  thinkers,  the  doers ;  and  their 
great  minds  have  sent  out  waves  of  opposition  to  tlie  present 
system  of  government  tliat  are  rising  into  a  tide  which, 
taken  at  its  flood,  must  sweep  away  not  only  the  framework 
but  the  very  foundation  of  the  present  condition  of  things  in 
the  American  government. 

"  The  first  thing  that  astonishes  the  foreigner  is  the  plu- 
tociucy  of  this  great  Republic,  tlie  power  of  gold,  the  power 
of  money.  Wall  Street  of  America  is  parallel  with  Lom- 
bard Street  in  London.  The  nation's  bread  is  a  game  to  be 
played  agaiiLst  the  poor ;  the  money  of  the  country  a  ques- 
tion for  the  few  to  decide,  a  commodity  too  precious  for  the 
conunon  folk  to  handle,  and  the  plutocrat  cries  its  basis 
must  be  gold.  Gold  not  for  the  people,  but  for  the  banker, 
the  broker.  And  what  do  we  witness  ?  The  emblem  of  Lom- 
Imrdy,  the  sign  of  three  golden  Imlls,  on  every  business  street 
in  the  cities,  and  these  grow  into  pjilaces  on  the  lx)ulevards, 
banks  in  the  most  valuable  places,  and  railroads  all  over  the 
land. 

"  The  spirit  abroad  is  the  spirit  of  revolution.  The  whole 
framework  of  society  is  shaken  to  the  foundation  by  the 
revolution  in  thought.  It 'is  spiiitual  in  its  origin.  God 
speaks  to  every  thinking  man  and  woman  in  America.  His 
voice  must  be  heard.  His  priests  and  prophets  are  awaiting 
the  voice  and  ready  to  answer  to  his  call.  His  w^arriors  are 
buckling  on  their  armor.  The  spirit  is  abroad,  the  spirit  of 
the  angel  messenger  that  brings  g  )od  tidings  of  great  joy.  A 
wave  of  truth  against  falsity,  of  right  against  wrong.  The 
sword  is  two-edged  and  is  supreme  —  the  sword  of  everlast- 
ing truth.  '  The  people  come ! '  cries  the  watcher  in  the 
tower.  *  The  people !  Jehovah  comes  in  the  name  of  the 
people.  He  speaks  ^villl  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  the  cry 
is,   Vox  popidi^  vox  Dei, ' 

"  It  took  nearly  a  century  to  show  Americans  the  sin  of 
slavery.  Once  seen,  they  struck  the  shackles  from  the  slave. 
Show  them  the  wrong  of  the  present  system  of  government, 
only  let  them  see  it,  and  they  wall  right  it.  The  error  was 
^vith  part  of  the  nation  then,  the  lesser  part.  Had  they  seen 
the  evil  they  would  have  shared  the  glory  of  the  liberation  of 
the  slaves  instead  of  the  shame  of  defeat.  The  wrong  to- 
day is  a  national  wrong,  and  the  people,  the  whole  people,  are 
cfmcerned.  Put  the  question  before  them,  show  them  the 
wrong,  help  them  to  see  the  right  and  they  ^vill  do  it. 
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"  We  are  approaching  a  new  era  and  in  a  new  spiiit.  The 
verj'  spirit  of  the  age  demands  a  new  state  of  thhigs,  and  it 
will  l)e  a  revolution  in  ehureli  and  State.  Churchmen  can 
no  longer  build  churches  and  starve  the  poor.  The  State 
can  no  longer  see  honest  women  deprived  of  their  lifelong 
labor  by  barbarous  laws  giving  to  the  huslxind's  family  the 
earnings  of  his  wife,  the  partner  of  his  early  battle  in  life 
and  long  years  of  privation.  You  cannot  confront  one  proj> 
osition  without  confronting  the  whole.  Why?  Because 
eternal  justice  links  the  whole  together  and  demands  the 
cliange.  The  government  must  be  the  guardian  of  lier  su]> 
jecbs.  She  must  furnish  labor  and  money  to  ])ay  for  it. 
Money  in  tliLs  emergency  must  come  as  it  did  in  the  Civil 
War  —  scrip  if  you  please  —  the  people's  pledge  to  pay. 
Did  they  not  pay  willingly  to  free  the  slave  ?  ^  Will  they  not 
be  equally  wUling  to  pay  to  free  themselves,  their  children 
and  their  cliildren's  children  ? 

"  From  the  old  political  factions  grew  the  Kei)ublican 
party,  —  the  Black  Republican  party  us  it  was  called,  —  the 
Abolitionists ;  and  from  out  the  decaying  rums  of  these  old 
parties  shall  grow  a  new  one  that  shall  free  the  white  slaves ; 
a  government  to  teach  her  people,  a  great,  fosteiing,  h)viiig 
guardian  of  the  nation ;  a  government  that  shall  no  longer 
license  crime  (liquor)  and  hang  the^criniinal ;  no  longer 
celebrate  her  Independence  Day  in  vulgar  display  and  waste 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  fireworks,  but  call  her  childien  to- 
gether and  show  them  that  the  annual  expenditure  rightly, 
religiously  employed,  would  endow  colleges,  build  homes,  buy 
farms,  and  bless  them  a  thousand  times  in  blessing  othei-s.  Is 
it  seemly  that  a  great  nation  should  do  a  little  thing  ? 

"Every  force  is  a  telling  power  straight  from  the  throne 
of  God.  A  Moses  shall  be  found.  No  need  to  ask  God  to 
do  the  work  of  feet  and  hands  and  voice  in  this  world ;  man 
is  His  vicegerent  on  the  earth.  The  people  of  America 
must  have  a  new  government  and  must  beqin  hy  having  a  neiv 
God!'' 

Dr.  Cadmus's  words  startled  Ruby,  who  thus  far  had  lis- 
tened with  rapt  attention. 

"A  God  of  love  and  mercy,  a  God  for  the  poor  man  such  as 
Jesus  foretold,  a  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  a  practical, 
common-fiense  religion,  preached  by  a  practical,  conmion-sense 
clergy.  Not  a  theoretical  theology  preached  on  Sundays  by 
students  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  or  of 
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men  or  their  daily  needs.  The  clergy  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  people.  They  should  undei"stand  men.  'I'hey 
should  learn  to  do  so  in  their  capacity  of  teachers  of  the 
young ;  they  should  know  more  of  human  needs  than  others. 
There  is  no  use  in  the  clergy  telling  the  people  their  trouble 
is  brought  upon  them  by  an  avenging  God,  when  they  know 
it  is  luought  ui)on  them  by  politicians  bought  by  the  plutoc- 
racy of  America.  They  don't  lx?lieve  in  such  a  God.  He  is 
too  much  like  the  clergy  and  the  politician  of  the  day  who 
hold  up  a  picture  of  themselves  and  call  it  God;  but  the 
])eople  recognize  the  likeness  and  will  not  have  it  as  their 
God. 

"•The  deeds  of  bravery  and  heroism  that  emblazoned 
America  on  the  world's  rolls  of  honor  in  tlie  Civil  War  shall 
l)e  repeated  in  the  great  conflict  that  is  to  come;  —  a  blood- 
less battle  that  shall  l>e  fought  first  in  the  spiritual  world  and 
ultimaled  in  the  natural  world  in  the  song  of  peace.  The 
everhtsting  God  shall  breathe  upon  the  i)eople,  and  plenty 
shall  bless  them  all ;  plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of  bread. 
Tlu»re  is  a  work  to  do;  work  requirmg  human  eyes  and  hu- 
man oai"s,  human  feet  and  human  hands,  ^v^Llling  to  do  what 
tlie  Lord  shows  tliem  must  be  done. 

"•  I'lic  days  of  plutocmcy  are  numl)ered.  The  hairs  of  their 
heads  liave  l)een  counted  ;  for,  lo  I  the  people  shall  move  in 
concert.  Bellamy  somided  tlie  first  trumpet ;  he  felt  the  pul- 
sation of  tlie  advancing  thought  in  the  new  life.  He  could 
not  help  writing  it.  The  thought  waves  of  millions  struck 
him  when  he  took  up  his  pen  and  it  wrote  what  the  people 
longed  for.  Not  that  they  may  ever  attain  to  it;  but  from 
the  golden  dream  of  the  writer  they  may  weave  a  pmctical 
form  of  govermnejit  that  shall  answer  the  piuyei's  of  the 
struggling  i)eo[)le  and  the  noble  workere  in  their  cause. 

'"  The  cry  goes  up.  Every  man  to  his  axe.  Whei'cver  there 
is  a  rotten  beam  cut  it  out;  wherever  a  leaking  roof  knock 
it  off;  the  foundation  is  good,  the  great  Republic  will  stand, 
but  the  rotten  timbei-s  jmt  in  l)y  false  religion,  avarice,  self-in- 
teitist,  prejudice  or  what  not,  must  come  out. 

"' Are  women  wronged  by  laws  made  by  men?  Let  man 
, right  the  wrong.  Can  men  l)e  lovers,  aye  kings,  in  the  eyes 
of  their  queens,  if  these  must  snatch  the  sceptre  from  the 
hands  of  men  and  vote  for  their  own  iight« ?  VV^ill  not  the 
gallant  men  of  America  accord  to  them  most  gladly  and 
gmciously   their   rights?     Only   show   them   their   wrongs. 
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Why,  only  to-day  in  speaking  of  the  question  a  joumalLst 
well  up  in  the  problems  of  the  day  told  me  that  he  under- 
stood the  main  fight  for  womaji  suffmge  to  l)e  on  the  ground 
of  the  old  revolutionary  question  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. That,  sir,  is  only  the  question  in  the  West.  The 
New  England  women  have  a  graver  wrong  lus  dark  jis  the 
slavery  question  was  to  right.  Strange  that  the  men  of  the 
East  saw  the  wrong  in  theii*  far-away  southern  brothel's  own- 
ing slaves,  but  see  not  the  wrong  in  the  companion  of  their 
life  and  laboi-s  being  thrust  from  the  liome  she  htus  helped  to 
earn ;  her  husband's  relations  put  in  her  place  to  reap  the  har- 
vest she  has  sown  and  she  driven  out  to  woik  again.  Show 
this  fact  to  the  men  of  the  South,  the  North,  the  West,  and 
tliere  will  be  no  need  of  the  fair  sex  voting  for  rights.  The 
men  will  redress  her  wrongs  and  thereby  accord  to  her  lier 
rights.  The  whole  thmg  is  unnatural  and  wrong.  It  is  like 
my  wife,  my  daughter,  my  sister,  a,sking  me  to  give  tliem 
power  to  taunt  me  with  their  independence.  They  must 
ever  feel  that  I  gave  it  (for  if  they  ever  get  it,  it  must  come 
as  a  gift  from  the  men),  and  I  must  ever  feel  that  my  in- 
justice goaded  them  to  ask,  beg,  demand  a  tlung  w^hich  if  I 
had  understood  they  needed  1  should  have  freely  l)es towed  as 
I  would  the  food  and  shelter  and  raiment  I  had  always  worked 
for ;  for  what  is  man's  life  work  for  but  for  woman,  woman  to 
love  us,  woman  to  respect  us,  woman  to  lead  us  up  and  arouse 
our  better  selves?  It  is  ignorance;  Imt  once  enlightened,  once 
the  whole  question  is  blazoned  upon  their  nation's  flag,  the 
people,  the  whole  people,  will  be  one  in  politics,  religion,  free- 
dom." 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 


BY  Jl'Xirs   L.   HEMPSTEAD. 


No  Wills  veered  l)efore  the  wind, 
No  Imiiter  slew  the  fleeing  hind, 
No  trees  were  felled  for  warlike  ships, 
No  arrows  chipped  from  llinty  stone, 
No  widowed  htJiirts  to  weep  and  moan 
Nor  tell  of  war  with  whitened  lii>s. 

No  conquests,  for  the  sliipless  sea 
From  tlajifs  and  galley-fleets  was  fret*. 
No  tortnriHl  serfs,  no  contpiered  slaves 
To  trim  tlie  sail  or  ply  the  oars. 
No  armed  lej^ons  to  invade  the  shores 
Washetl  only  by  the  waves. 

No  man  at  anns  whh  spear  and  axe. 
No  toilin*;  lives,  no  grinding  tax, 
Ambition  knew  no  crowned  king, 
With  minions  fierce  and  l)old; 
No  captured  lands  to  seize,  to  hold, 
No  moiuirch's  signet  ring. 

No  landed  metes  and  bounds. 

No  wooded  }>arks,  no  baying  hounds, 

No  gilded  gnmd  annorial  halls. 

No  wassails,  knights,  or  wine. 

No  warlike  shields  with  glint y  shine 

(ileame<l  from  kironisil  walls. 

No  temptnl  hearts  to  worship  gold. 
No  titled  honor,  to  l>e  l)ought  or  sold. 
No  he^U'tless  gnH'<l  for  pomp  and  gJiin; 
Hut  simple  lives  and  gentle  loves, 
Hleuting  lambs  and  cooing  doves. 
And  luMirts  not  racked  with  pain. 

The  mad  pulse  of  the  worhl  was  still, 
Only  the  tiow  of  the  pe^iceful  rill, 
Only  the  forests  silent  an«l  old. 
Solemn  aisles  by  man  untrcKl, 
Home  of  earth's  primal  god. 
Who  was  no  slave  to  gold. 

Only  the  fl<K*ks  and  folds  of  Pan, 

Only  the  (iolden  Age  of  man. 

Only  the  goat-h(»rds'  Pandean  chime 

Played  with  such  skill,  *tis  said. 

It  charmed  the  browsing  herds  tliat  fed 

On  the  slojHJS  of  the  olden  time. 


US 
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DK.  WALLACE'S  VOLUME  ON  MODERN  SPIRITUAL 

PHILOSOPHY.* 

Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Flowek. 

It  is  very  suggestive  to  the  student  who  thinks  below  the  surface  to 
note  the  surprising  activity  evinced  in  the  world  of  thought  by  niastt»r 
minds  regarding  problems  relating  to  psychical  research.  We  are  a^)- 
pnuiching  the  meridian  of  a  century  which  corresponds  in  many  ways  to 
the  tii-st  century  of  modern  times  (1450-1550),  and  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spirituiil  activity  of  the  present  time,  though  necessarily  far  difterent 
from  that  which  emphasized  the  Renaissance,  is  none  the  less  boldly 
marked.  In  the  world  of  scx'ial,  ethical,  religious,  and  scientific!  thought 
we  see  the  interrogation  point  raised  on  every  hand,  while  side  !)y  side 
with  this  sean'hing  and  challenging  spirit  we  also  note  a  vast  amount  of 
constructive  work  going  on.  Everywhere  the  loftiest  spirits  and  the 
most  advanced  and  profound  natures  are  demanding  nobler  ideals  than 
those  which  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  while  the  asi^endancy  of  the  criti- 
cal and  scientific  spirit  is  also  observable  in  every  field  of  investigation, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  critical  scientific  thinkers  have  been 
slow  to  engage  in  careful  systematic  investigation  of  psychical  phenomena. 
This  hiis  dou])tless  been  due  to  many  causes.  The  whole  field  of  research 
until  liitely  was  regjirded  as  a  dark  continent,  su])tle  and  elusive  in  results, 
while  conservative  prejudice  on  the  one  liand  and  the  fraudulent  imposi- 
tion of  allegeil  psychical  phenomena  on  the  other  liiive  operated  with 
other  causes  to  prevent  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  sincere  searchers 
after  truth  from  entering  a  field  of  investigation  which  promises  incalcu- 
Lible  gain  to  humanity  when  the  laws  which  underlie  psychical  science  are 
clcjirly  demonstrated.  Among  sincere  investigators  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
many  hjive  pennitted  their  zeal  to  ovenide  their  discretion,  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  number  of  ultra-conservatives  have  erred  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  predominance  of  the  materialistic  bias  and  doubtless, 
in  some  instiinces,  fearing  lest  they  should  bring  down  upon  their  heads 
the  anathemas  of  a  slothful  conventionalism.  But  in  spite  of  the  injudi- 
cious on  the  one  hand  and  the  ultra-conservative  on  the  other,  there  is  a 
vast  body  of  well-balanced,  thoughtful,  and  competent  investigators  who 
are  tirelessly  pursuing  every  great  problem  which  promises  blessings  for 
civilizjition  and  an  increase  of  knowledge  for  man.  Nowhere  is  that 
activity  more  noticeable  at  the  present  time  thjin  in  the  field  of  psychical 
re^seareh.    Recently  several  volumes  of  great  value  and  worthy  of  the 

•"Miracles  and   Modem    Splrltuallflm,"   bv  Alfred  Ruswel  Wallace,   D.  C.  L.. 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.    RevlHed  edition,  with  chapterB  on  ApnsiritlonH  and    Ph."nta8in8 
George  Redway,  9  Hart  St.,  Bloorasbury,  London,  Englaua.    I'rloe  ^v-  pet 
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serious  conhideration  of  all  scholarly  men  and  women  who  dare  to  think 
have  appeared.  The  first  of  these  I  wish  to  notice  is  "  Miracles  and 
Modern  Spiritualism,-'  by  the  eminent  English  scientist,  Dr.  Alfi-ed 
Kussel  "Wallace. 

This  work,  wiiich  consists  of  a  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Dr.  "Wallace's  former  work,  to  which  are  added  the  important  papei*8 
originally  written  for  the  Arena  on  "  Objective  Apparitions  and  Why 
They  Appear,"  and  an  important  appendix. 

Dr.  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace  is  recognized  as  the  world's  greatest  living 
naturalist,  and  his  work  as  co-discoverer  with  Darwin  of  the  law  of  Evolu- 
tion has  long  since  placed  him  among  the  greatest  physical  scientistii  of 
this  pre-eminently  scientific  century.  Hence  the  following  extracts  from 
the  preface  to  his  work  will  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  thinking  i)eople, 
and  should  receive  tlie  special  attention  of  physical  scientists  with  a 
materialistic  bias  who  have  been  flippant  and  superficial  in  their  criticism 
of  this  gi'eat  serene  soul  who  has  penetrated  beyond  the  range  of  their 
vision : 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  scientific  friends  are  somewhat  puzzled  to 
account  for  what  they  consider  to  be  my  delusion,  and  believe  that  it  has 
injuriously  afi'ected  wliatever  power  I  may  have  once  possessed  of  dealing 
w^ith  the  philosophy  of  Natural  History.  One  of  them  —  Mr.  Anton 
Dohrn  —  has  expresseil  this  plainly.  I  am  infomie<i  that,  in  an  article 
entitled  ''Englis<^he  Kritiker  und  IVnti-Kritiker  des  Darwinismus,'' pub- 
lished in  18G1,  he  has  put  forth  the  opinion  tliat  Spiritualism  andNatuml 
Selection  are  incompatil)le,  and  that  my  divergence  from  the  views  of 
Mr.  Darwin  arises  from  my  belief  in  Spiritualism.  He  also  supposes  tluit 
in  accepting  the  spiritual  doctrines  I  have  been  to  some  extent  influenced 
by  clerical  and  religious  prejudice.  As  Mr.  Dohnf  s  views  may  be  those 
of  other  scientific  friends,  1  may  perhaps  !)e  excused  for  entering  into 
some  personal  deUiiLs  in  reply. 

From  the  age  of  fourteen  I  lived  with  an  elder  brother,  of  advanced 
liberal  and  philosophical  opinions,  and  I  soon  lost  (and  have  never  since 
regained)  all  cai)acity  of  !)elng  aft'ected  in  my  judgments  either  l)y  clerical 
influence  or  reli<jious  prejudice.  I'p  to  the  tune  when  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  Spiritualism,  I  was  a  confimied  philosophical 
sceptic,  rejoicing  in  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Stmuss,  and  Carl  Vogt,  and  an 
ardent  admirer  (as  I  am  still)  of  Herbert  Spencer.  I  was  so  thorough 
and  confirmed  a  materialist  tliat  I  could  not  at  that  time  find  a  place  in 
my  mind  for  the  conception  of  spiritual  existence,  or  for  any  other  agen- 
cies in  the  universe  than  matter  and  force.  Facts,  however,  are  stubborn 
things.  My  curiosity  was  at  first  excited  by  some  slight  but  inexplicable 
phenomena  occurring  in  a  friend's  family,  and  my  desire  for  knowledge 
and  love  of  truth  forced  me  to  contiime  tlie  inciuiry.  The  fact*  became 
more  and  more  assiued,  more  and  more  varied,  more  and  more  removed 
from  anything  that  modern  science  taught  or  modern  philosophy  specu- 
lated on.  They  compelled  me  to  accept  them  as  farts  long  befoi-e  I  could 
accept  the  spiritual  explanation  of  them;  there  was  at  that  time  "no 
place  in  my  fabric  of  thought  into  which  it  could  be  fitted.''  By  slow 
degrees  a  pLace  was  made ;  but  it  was  madt*,  not  by  any  preconceived  or 
theoretical  opinions,  but  by  the  continuous  action  of  fact  after  fact,  which 
could  not  be  got  rid  of  in  any  other  way.  So  nmch  for  Mr.  Anton 
Dohrn's  theory  of  the  causes  which  led  me  to  accept  Spiritualism.  I^t 
us  now  consider  the  statement  as  to  its  incompatibility  with  Natural 
Selet^tion. 

Having,  as  above  indicated,  been  led,  by  a  strict  induction  from  facts, 
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to  a  belief :  firstly,  in  the  existence  of  a  number  of  preterhuman  intelli- 
gences of  various  grades,  and,  secondly,  that  some  of  these  intelligences, 
although  usually  invisible  and  intangible  to  us,  can  and  do  act  on  matter 
and  do  influence  our  minds,  I  am  surely  following  a  strictly  logical  and 
scientific  course  in  seeing  how  far  this  doctrine  will  enable  us  to  account 
for  some  of  those  residual  phenomena  which  Natunil  Selection  alone  will 
not  explain.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  my  '*  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection,"  I  have  pointed  out  what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  those 
residual  phenomena ;  and  1  have  suggested  that  they  may  be  due  to  the 
action  of  some  of  the  various  intelligences  above  referred  to.  This  view 
was,  however,  put  forward  with  hesitation,  and  I  myself  suggested  difH- 
culties  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance ;  but  I  maintained,  and  still  maintain, 
that  it  is  one  which  is  logically  tenable,  and  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  a  thorough  acceptance  of  the  grand  doctrine  of  Evolution  through 
Natural  Selection,  although  hnplying  (as  indeed  many  of  the  chief  sui>- 
porters  of  that  doctrine  admit;  that  it  is  not  the  all-powerful,  all-sulH- 
cient,  and  only  cause  of  the  development  of  organic  fonns. 

In  the  preface  to  this  last  edition  Dr.  Wallace  observes : 

It  was  about  the  year  1843  that  I  first  became  interested  in  psychical 
phenomena,  owing  to  the  violent  discussion  then  going  on  as  to  the  real- 
ity of  the  painless  surgical  operations  performed  on  patients  in  the  mes- 
meric trance  by  Dr.  Elliotson  and  other  English  surgeons.  The  greatest 
surgical  and  physiological  authorities  of  the  day  declared  that  the  patients 
were  either  impostors  or  persons  naturally  insensible  to  pain ;  the  oper- 
ating surgeons  were  accused  of  ])ribing  their  patients,  and  Dr.  Elliotson 
was  described  as  '*  polluting  the  temple  of  si-ience."  The  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  opposed  the  reading  of  a  paper  desiTibing  an  amputiition 
during  the  magnetic  trance,  Avhile  Dr.  Elliotson  himself  was  ejected  from 
his  professorship  in  the  University  of  London.  It  was  at  this  time  gen- 
eniUy  believed  that  all  the  now  Well-known  phenomena  of  hypnotism 
were  the  result  of  imposture. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  year  1844  I  heard  an  able  lecture  on  mesmerism 
by  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  and  the  lecturer  assured  his  audience  that  most 
healthy  persons  could  mesmerize  some  of  their  friends  and  reproduce  many 
of  the  phenomena  he  had  shown  on  the  platform.  This  led  me  to  try  for  my- 
self, and  I  soon  found  that  I  could  mesmerize  with  vai-ying  degrees  of 
suwess,  and  before  long  I  succeeded  in  producing  in  my  own  room,  either 
alone  with  my  patient  or  in  the  presence  of  friends,  most  of  the  usual 
phenomena.  Partial  or  incomplete  catiilepsy,  paralysis  of  the  motor  nei-Acs 
in  certain  directions,  or  of  any  special  sense,  every  kind  of  delusion  pro- 
duced by  suggestion,  in8ensii)ility  to  pain,  and  community  of  sensation 
with  myself  when  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  patient,  were  all 
demonstrated,  in  such  a  number  of  patients  and  under  such  varyin*^  con- 
ditions as  to  satisfy  me  of  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena.  I  thus 
learnt  my  first  great  lesson  in  the  inquiry  into  these  obscure  fields  of 
knowledge,  never  to  accept  the  disbelief  of  great  men,  or  their  accusations 
of  imposture  or  of  imbecility,  as  of  any  weight  when  opposed  to  the 
repejited  observation  of  facts  by  other  nien  admittedly  sant'  and  honest. 
The  whole  history  of  science  shows  us  that,  whenever  the  educated  and 
scientific  men  of  any  age  have  denied  the  facts  of  other  investigators  on 
rt  priori  grounds  of  absui*dity  or  impossi!)ility,  the  deniers  have  always 
been  wTong. 

A  few  years  later  and  all  the  more  familiar  facts  of  mesmerism  were 
accepted  by  medical  men,  and  explained  more  or  less  satisfactorily  to 
themselves,*  as  not  being  essentially  dift'ereut  from  known  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  of  late  years  the  more  remarkable  i)henomena,  in- 
cluding clairvoyance  both  as  to  facts  known  and  those  unknown  to  the 
mesmerizer,  have  been  established  as  absolute  realities. 
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Next  we  come  to  the  resejirches  of  Baron  von  Keiehenbach  on  the 
action  of  magnets  and  crystals  upon  sensitives.  I  well  remember  bow 
these  were  scouted  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  B.  Cari)enter  and  Prof. 
Tyndall,  and  how  I  was  pitied  for  my  credulity  in  accepting  them.  But 
many  of  his  results  have  now  been  tested  by  French  and  English 
observers  and  liave  been  found  to  l)e  correct.  Then  we  all  remember  how 
the  phenomena  of  the  stigmaUi,  Avhich  have  occurred  at  many  epochs  in 
the  Catliolic  Church,  were  always  looked  upon  by  sceptics  as  gross 
imposture,  and  the  believers  in  its  reality  as  too  far  gone  in  credulity  to 
be  seriously  reasoned  with.  Yet  when  the  case  of  Louise  I^iteau  was 
thoroughly  investigated  by  sceptical  physicians,  and  could  l)e  no  longer 
doubted,  the  facts  were  admitted ;  and  when,  later  on,  somewhat  similar 
appearances  were  produced  in  hypnotic  patients  by  suggestion  the  whole 
matter  was  held  to  be  explained. 

Second  sight,  crystiil-seeing,  automatic  writing,  and  allied  phenomena 
have  been  usually  tre4ite<l  either  as  self-ilelusiim  or  as  imposture,  but  now 
tliat  they  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Myei-s,  Mr.  Stead,  and  other 
inquirers,  they  have  been  found  to  be  gemuue  facts;  and  it  has  been 
further  proved  that  they  often  give  information  not  known  to  any  one 
present  at  the  time,  and  even  sometimes  predict  future  events  with 
accunicy. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  consider  the  claim  of  the  intelligences  who  are  con- 
nected with  most  of  these  varied  phenomena  to  be  the  spiiits  of  deceased 
men  and  women ;  such  claim  being  supported  by  tests  of  vaiious  kinds, 
especially  by  giving  accurate  information  regarding  themselves  as  to  facts 
toUilly  unknown  to  the  medium  or  to  any  person  present.  Hei-ords  of 
such  tests  are  numerous  in  spiritual  liteniture  as  well  as  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Keseaivh,  but  at  i)resent  they  are  re- 
garded as  inconclusive,  and  various  theories  of  a  double  or  nmltiple 
personality,  of  a  sulM'onscious  or  second  self,  or  of  a  lower  stratum  of 
consciousness,  are  called  in  to  exi)lain  tliem  or  to  attempt  to  explain 
them.  The  stupendous  difHculty  that,  if  these  phenomena  and  tiiese 
tests  are  to  be  all  attributed  to  the  "second  self"  of  living  persons,  then 
that  se(!ond  self  is  almost  always  a  deceiving  and  a  lying  self,  however 
moral  and  truthful  the  visil)le  and  tangible  tirst  self  may  be,  has,  so  far 
as  I  know,  never  been  rationally  exphiined ;  yet  this  cumbrous  and  unin- 
telligible liypothesis  finds  great  favor  with  those  who  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  belief  in  a  spirit  world,  and  more  particularly  a 
l^elief  that  the  spirits  of  our  dead  friends  can  and  do  sometimes  conununi- 
cate  with  us,  as  unscientific,  unphilosoi)hical,  and  superstiticms.  Why  it 
should  .be  uns^Mentific,  more  than  any  other  hypothesis  Avhich  alcme  serves 
to  explain  intelligibly  a  great  body  of  facts,  has  never  been  explained. 
The  antagonism  which  it  excites  seems  to  l>e  mainly  due  to  tiie  fact  that 
it  is,  and  hiis  long  l)een  in  some  form  or  other,  the  belief  of  the  religious 
world  and  of  the  ignorjint  and  sui)erstitious  of  all  ages,  while  a  total  dis- 
belief in  spiritual  existence  has  l)een  the  distinctive  Ijadge  of  moiiern 
scientific  scepticism.  The  belief  of  the  uneducate<l  and  unscientific  multi- 
tude, liowever,  rested  on  tiie  broad  basis  of  alleged  facts  which  the  scien- 
tific world  scouted  and  scofted  at  as  impossilile.  But  they  are  now 
discovering,  as  this  brief  sketch  has  shown,  that  the  alleged  facts,  one 
after  another,  prove  to  l)e  real  facts,  and  strange  to  say,  with  little  or  no 
exaggeration,  since  almost  every  one  of  them,  though  implying  abnormal 
powers  in  human  being  or  the  agency  of  a  siiirit-workl  around  us,  has 
been  strictly  paralleled  in  the  present  day,  and  has  ])een  sulvjected  to  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  s<*ientific  and  scei)tical  with  little  or  no  modification 
of  their  essential  nature.  Since,  then,  the  s^'ieutific  world  has  been  proved 
to  have  been  totiilly  wrong  in  its  denial  of  the  fact*,  as  lieing  contrary  to 
laws  of  nature  and  therefore  incredible,  it  seems  highly  probable,  a  priori^ 
it  may  have  been  equally  wrong  as  to  the  spirit  hypothesis,  the  dislike  of 
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which  mahily  led  to  their  disbelief  in  the  facts.  For  myself,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  why  any  one  hypothesis  should  lie  less  scientific  tlian 
another,  except  so  far  as  one  expliiins  tlie  whole  of  tiie  facts  and  tl»e 
otiier  explains  only  a  part  of  them.  It  was  this  alone  tliat  rendered  tlu; 
theory  of  gravitation  more  scientific  than  tliat  of  cycles  and  epicycles, 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light  more  scientilic  than  the  emission  tlieory, 
and  the  theory  of  Darwin  more  s<Mentilic  than  that  of  I^amarck.  it  is 
often  Siiid  that  we  nmst  exhaust  known  causes  before  we  call  in  unknown 
causes  to  explain  plienomena.  This  may  be  admitted,  but  I  cannot  see 
how  it  applies  to  the  present  qu€»sti<m.  The  *' stn-ond "  or  ''sulMon- 
Bcious  self,'-  with  its  wide  stores  of  knowledge,  how  gained  no  one  knows, 
its  distinct  character,  its  low  momlity,  its  constant  lies,  is  as  i)urely  a 
theoretical  cause  as  is  the  spirit  of  a  dtveased  person  or  any  other  spirit. 
It  can  in  no  sense  be  tenned  ''a  known  cause."  To  call  this  hypotliesis 
"scientific*'  and  that  of  spirit  agency  ^*  unscientific,"  is  to  l)eg  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  That  theory  is  most  scientific  which  l>est  exjilains  the 
whole  series  of  phenonjena;  and  I  therefore  claim  that  the  spirit  hypoth- 
esu«  is  the  most  scientific,  since  even  those  who  oj)pose  it  most  strenu- 
ously often  admit  that  it  does  explain  all  the  facts,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  any  other  hypothesis. 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  Dr.  Wallace's  exceedingly  thoughtful 
preface,  feeling  that  such  observiitions  from  such  a  source  will  l)e  of 
special  interest  to  students  of  psychical  science,  and  also  to  show  how 
firmly  this  truly  grand  old  man,  this  savant  among  savants,  adheres  to  the 
spiritual  philosophy. 

In  the  body  of  the  volume  the  author  discusses  among  other  sul>- 
jects  "  Modem  Miracles  V'iewed  as  \atural  riienomena,"  "  The  Evi- 
dence of  the  Keality  of  Apparitions,"  '*  Modern  Spiritualism  :  Evidence 
of  Men  of  Science,"  "Evidence  of  Literary  and  Professional  >len  to 
the  Facts  of  Modern  Spiritualism,'^  "The  Moral  Teachings  of  Spiritual- 
ism," "  A  Defence  of  Modern  Spiritualism,"  "  Are  There  Objective  Ai>- 
paritions?"  "  What  Are  Phantasms,  and  Why  Do  They  Appear?" 

This  work  is  justly  entitleii  to  a  wide  circulation ;  it  is  strong,  dignified, 
critical,  yet  sympathetic;  in  a  word,  the  truly  scientific  spirit  pervades  it. 


THE  DKAMA  OF  THE  KEVOIX'TIOX.* 

KFA'IEWED  by   B.   O.   FLt)WEU.  , 

In  Ethan  Allen's  "  Drama  of  the  Revolution  "  we  have  a  work  as  uniriue 
as  it  is  thrilling  and  Instructive,  the  merit  of  which  lies  in  its  close  ad- 
herence to  history  and  its  \ivid  portrayal  of  the  great  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  reader  into  intimate  relation  to 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  gre:it  ei>och  described  that  he  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  onlookers.  Dramatic  power  is  accomi)anied  by  the  verity  of  his- 
tory in  a  manner  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled.  From  the  opening  scene  to 
the  close  of  the  drama  the  reader  is  enthralled  by  the  fascinating  influence 
of  the  i>en  which  possesses  the  i)ower  to  make  men  live  l)efore  the  reader's 
eyes  and  great  scenes  appear  as  they  occurred.    In  this  work  it  matters 
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not  whether  the  scene  be  laid  in  Boston,  Xew  Yorli,  Saratoga,  at  the 
Englisli  Council  Chamber  or  the  Court  of  France,  whether  the  patriot 
army  is  enduiing  the  terrible  privation  which  only  souls  of  pui*est  mould 
will  voluntarily  endure  or  whether  Comwallis's  army  is  stacking  its  arms 
at  Yorktown,  the  reiider's  interest  is  sustained  and  he  feels  that  instetid 
of  the  details  too  often  given  in  so  tedious  a  manner  in  the  endeavor  to 
resemble  the  real  thrilling  facts  poitrayed  much  as  a  manikin  resembles 
a  man,  he  is  actually  witnessing  in  his  mind's  eye  one  of  tlie  grandest 
epcx'hs  in  history.  Tliis  work  is  of  exceptional  value  for  the  young,  as  it 
will  stimuliite  in  them  a  noble  patriotism  precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
pseudo  patriotism  which  has  been  nourished  by  the  laudatory  Napoleonic 
literature  and  which  fans  the  war  spirit  but  drives  into  the  background 
the  great  principles  of  human  rights,  justice,  freedom,  and  regard  for  the 
siiuctity  of  life.  Ethan  Allen  lias  written  a  noble  work,  one  calculated 
to  inspire  lofty  ide^ils  while  being  as  instructive  as  a  carefully  written 
history  and  as  fascimiting  as  a  powerfully  written  work  of  fiction. 


TWENTY-FIVE  LE riTJJS  ON  ENGLISH  AUTHORS.* 

Keviewku  hy  B.  O.  Flower. 

The  author  of  the  work  dej^erves  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  good 
English  literature  for  a  work  of  exceptional  value  to  the  student  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  twenty-five  letters  about  notjible  English  authors  from 
the  days  of  Clmuoer  to  Tennyson  and  Ruskin,  she  has  given  a  vivid,  en- 
tertaining, panonunic  view  of  the  masterminds  in  English  literature,  with 
gi-aphic  gUmpses  of  the  ages  in  which  the  immortal  trains  passed,  receiv- 
ing from  the  ages  and  giving  to  tlie  other  ages  the  legacy  of  their  thought. 

There  is  a  sturdincss  of  spirit  and  a  wholesomeness  of  atmosphere  and 
emphasis  laid  upon  adherence  to  principle  which  is  exceedingly  refresh- 
ing at  the  present  time  when  scholastic  luiir-splitting  so  frequently  ob- 
si'ures  the  grand  fundamentals  which  make  up  nobility  of  character. 
This  is  strongly  illustrated  in  the  following  preface  to  the  author's 
Letters  on  John  Milton : 

I  have  always  felt  that  year  a  lost  one  in  which  I  made  no  new 
friend.  And  this  year  I  am  the  richer  for  your  friendship.  Is  it  not  so? 
You  are  not  merely  a  voi(M»  coming  to  me  from  a  distance.  I  know  you, 
1  have  testeil  your  chanicter  in  a  good  many  ways,  and  I  have  not  found 
you  wanting  yet.  You  have  never  yet  sjtid  to  me,  "Dcm't  give  me  so 
inuch  to  do.  I  can't  find  time  to  read  all  that.  Is  it  necessjiry  to  do  this? 
i  don't  see  the  goo<l  of  it." 

\ini  haven't  given  up,  even  through  the  headaches  and  bad  colds, 
and  the  Ic^t  days  in  a  sick-l>ed.  Y' our  determination  to  leiim,  to  grow, 
has  not  weakened.  You  haven't  made  physical  wejikness  a  pretext  for 
mental  in(»rtness.  I  like  that,  and  I  like  it  the  more  empliatically  because 
I  so  constantly  meet  with  exactly  the  contniry  spirit,  with  machine  girls, 
who  need  winding  as  regularly  as  cl<H*ks  do.  They  absolutely  can*t  ffo 
of  themselves.    They  must  l)e  whee<lled  and  coaxed,  and  patted  on  the 
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head,  or  reprimanded  and  spurred  to  their  tasks,  and  sometimes  the  wheels 
clog  up  or  break,  and  then  all  the  winding  in  the  world  can't  make  tliem  go. 
They  just  stand  still  forever.  'I'hey're  alive,  bec^iuse  they  can  wear  tine 
clothes,  and  eat  and  giggle  and  chatter  gil)beri.sh  like  magpies,  but  that's 
all.  They  never  do  anything  unless  it  be  to  make  life  a  burden  to  all  who 
know  them. . 

It  is  a  pitiful  comment  on  human  wejikness  thjit  every  gang  of  work- 
men needs  its  overseer  or  '*  l)oss  "  to  watch  and  see  that  Ciich  one  is  diligent. 
It  is  a  pitiful  comment  on  human  short-sightedness  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand that  all  tlie  heroic  quiilities,  strength,  counige,  persistence,  grow 
out  of  difficulties  met  and  vanquished,  out  of  pleasures  denied  and  duties 
perfonned  in  the  face  of  disinclination.  There  is  an  unhappy  theory  in 
practice  at  present,  that  everything  should  be  made  plejisaut  for  young 
people,  that  their  tasks  should  be  turned  into  play,  and  that  the  serious- 
ness of  life  must  be  studiously  concealed  from  tliem.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  when  a  child  learns  to  walk  by  being  carried  about  in  its  mother's 
anns,  or  a  youth  Iciirns  to  swim  by  riding  in  a  merry-go-round,  he  may 
also  learn  to  be  a  thoughtful,  energetic  man,  from  being  a  thoughtless, 
idle,  pleasure-seeking  youth. 

Ruskin  has  a  good  word  to  say  on  thoughtlessness  in  youth  which  I 
can't  forbear  quoting :  "  In  genei*al,  I  have  no  patience  witli  peoi)le  who 
talk  about  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth  indulgently.  I  had  infinitely 
rather  hear  of  thoughtless  old  age  aiid  the  indulgence  due  to  that.  When 
a  man  has  done  his  work,  and  nothing  can  any  way  be  mateiially 
altered  in  his  fate,  let  him  forget  his  toil  and  jest  with  his  fate  if  he  will ; 
but  what  excuse  can  you  find  for  wilfulness  of  thought  at  the  very  time 
when  every  crisis  of  future  fortune  hangs  on  your  decisions V  A  youth 
thoughtless!  when  the  career  of  all  his  days  depends  on  the  opportunity 
of  a  moment.  A  vouth  thoughtless  I  when  his  everv  act  is  a  foundation 
stone  of  future  conduct,  and  every  imagination  a  fountiiin  of  life  or 
death.  Be  thoughtless  in  any  after  years,  rather  than  now,  though, 
indeed,  there  is  only  one  place  where  a  man  may  be  nobly  thoughtless,  — 
his  death-bed.    No  thinking  should  ever  be  left  to  be  done  there." 

We  need  more  of  this  seriousness  and  thought  fulness  amon^^  our 
youth,  more  of  the  spirit  that  faces  an  obstacle  with  no  intention  of 
yielding  to  it,  but  meets  it  as  a  river  does  a  mountain.  The  river  can't  go 
over  the  mountain.  Very  well,  then,  it  can  go  round  it.  At  any  rate,  it 
will  not  run  back  to  its  source.  Any  way  to  get  onward,  onward,  but 
never  once  backward.  That  is  the  heroic  spirit.  That  is  the  spirit  of 
John  Milton. 

I  am  glad  we  have  that  hero  for  our  subject  to-day.  lie  fits  exactly 
into  the  spirit  of  what  I  have  been  saying.  Vou  cannot  find  in  all 
history  so  perfect  an  example  of  a  man  who  lived  so  wholly  above  the 
vulgarities  and  annoyances  of  life,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  shirked  no 
duty,  however  distasteful,  that  came  to  him,  never  once  turned  aside 
from  his  lofty  ideas,  never  once  yielded  to  discouragement,  but  turned 
his  very  trials,  his  obstacles,  his  sorrows,  into  stepping-stones  of  glory. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  always  agree  with  the  author's 
estimate,  and  there  are  some  points  which  will  not,  I  think,  stand  the 
test  of  critical  investigation,  as  when  she  cites  the  great-grandson's  life 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  insteati  of  Sir  Thomas's  son-in-law,  William  Roper's 
life  as  the  most  authentic.  Still,  in  spite  of  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
occasional  defects,  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  exceedingly  valuable,  being 
characterized  by  vigor,  clearness,  and  a  directness  of  style  very  i)leasing. 
It  will  interest  all  young  people  who  love  the  liteniture  of  the  mother 
coimtry.    It  is  at  once  rich  in  suggestion,  entertaining,  and  instructive. 


NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I. 

The  Message  of  our  Quaker  Poet  to  Men  and  Women  of  the 

Present  Day. 

The  life  of  Whittier,  no  less  than  his  inspiring  lines,  l)ear8  u  message  of 
deep  import  to  present-day  civiliziition.  In  the  feverish  intoxication  of 
moilern  existence,  so  rife  with  artificiality  and  duplicity  he  maintained 
a  lofty  serenity  of  soul  and  in  his  simplicity,  naturalness,  and  candor 
proved  the  falsity  of  the  teiichings  of  ceitiiin  m<Hlern  sophists,  who 
claim  that  the  Christ-life  cannot  l)e  lived  in  the  environment  of  modern 
times.  lie,  more  than  any  of  his  illustrious  contemporary  singers, 
preserved  from  youth  to  silver  age  the  soul  of  a  child.  Many  men  who 
in  their  higher  and  truer  moments  liave  given  the  world  noble  and  elevat- 
ing thoughts,  have  themselves  signally  failed  to  live  up  to  their  fine 
teiichings  and,  in  unguarded  moments  and  hours  of  temptation,  have  so 
fallen  that  the  recollection  of  their  shortcomings  rests  like  a  sable  cloud 
over  their  noble  utterances.  Not  so  with  Whittier ;  his  life  was  excep- 
tionally pure,  and  while  I  imagine  no  man  ever  reaches  at  all  time^  his 
ideals,  our  Quiiker  poet,  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  of  us,  maintained 
that  serenity  of  soul,  that  purity  of  thought  and  kindliness  of  nature, 
which  reflect  the  divine  side  of  man.  That  he  sometimes  fell  short  of 
his  high  ideals,  is  shown  in  many  of  his  own  lines,  notably  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  "  My  Trlumj)!! : " 

TA't  the  thick  curtiiin  fall; 
1  better  know  than  all 
How  little  I  have  gained. 
How  vast  the  unatuiined. 

:»  *  *  41 

Sweeter  than  any  sung 

My  son^s  that  found  no  tongue; 

Nol)ler  than  any  fact 

My  wish  which  failed  of  act. 

And  this  consciousness  of  a  failure  to  live  up  to  his  highest  level  in 
thought  and  aspiration  is  further  illustrat<Hi  in  the  following  touching 
story  told  by  Mi*s.  Mary  B.  Claflin,  in  her  "  Pei*sonal  Kecollections  of 
Whittier : "  ^ 

"  'I'he  morning  mail,"  observes  this  lady,  "  usually  brought  him  a  great 
number  of  letters  (often  as  many  as  fifty)  ;  and  one  morning  as  he  was 
looking  over  the  pile  before  him,  he  lingereti  a  long  time  over  one,  and 
lookeil  trouble<!,  as  though  it  contained  some  sad  news.  At  length  hand- 
ing it  to  me,  he  said :  '  J  wish  thee  would  read  that  letter ; '  and  then, 
with  his  he!id  downcast,  and  his  deep,  melancholy  eyes  looking,  as  It 
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seemed,  into  the  very  dei)th9  of  huinun  mygteries,  he  sat  still  till  I  had 
finished  it. 

"  It  was  written  l)y  one  whose  life  had  been  spent  on  a  remote  farm 
among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  away  fron  every  privilege  her  nature 
craved  —  a  most  pathetic  letter  written,  it  seemed,  out  of  the  deepest  hu- 
man longing  for  sympathy,  for  companionship  and  uplifting.  The  lonely 
woman  WTOte,  she  sjiid,  to  tell  Mr.  Whitticr  what  his  poems  had  been  to 
her  during  all  the  yejirs  of  her  desolate  heart-yearning  for  education,  for 
enlightenment,  and  for  touch  with  the  greiit  outside  world.  She  added : 
'  in  my  darkest  moments  I  have  found  light  and  comfort  in  your  poems, 
which  I  always  keep  by  my  side ;  and  as  I  never  expect  to  luive  the  privi- 
lege of  looking  into  your  face,  I  feel  that  I  must  tell  you,  l)efore  I  leave 
this  world,  what  you  liave  been  through  your  writings  to  one  and,  I  liave 
no  doubt,  to  many  a  longing  heart  and  homesick  soul.  I  luive  never  been 
in  a  place  so  dark  and  hopeless  that  I  could  not  find  light  and  comfort 
and  hope  in  your  poems ;  and  when  I  go  into  my  small  room  and  close 
ray  door  upon  the  worries  and  perplexing  cares  that  constantly  beset  me, 
and  sit  down  by  my  window  that  looks  out  over  the  hills,  which  have 
been  my  only  companions,  I  never  fail  to  find  in  the  volume,  which  is  al- 
ways by  my  side,  some  word  of  peace  and  comfort  to  my  longing  heart.' 

''  The  letter  was  such  as  would  bring  te;irs  from  any  sympathetic 
heart,  and  I  remarked,  returning  it  to  him,  '  I  would  rather  have  the  tes- 
timony you  are  constantly  rec^eiving  from  forlorn  and  hungry  souls  —  the 
assunince  that  you  are  helping  God's  neglected  children  —  tlian  the 
crown  of  any  (jueen  on  eiirth.' 

^'  With  tearful  eyes  and  choking  voice,  he  replied :  '  Such  letters 
greatly  humilmte  me.  I  can  sometimes  write  from  a  high  plane,  but 
thee  knows  I  cannot  live  up  to  it  all  the  time.  I  wish  1  could  think  I  de- 
served all  the  kind  things  said  of  me."  " 

This  touching  incident  is  thoroughly  clianicteristic  of  the  life  of  him  in 
whom  we  find  humility,  sincerity,  8imi)liciky,  and  sympathy,  only 
equalled  by  a  passionate  devotion  to  freeiiom,  justice,  and  truth  —  a  man 
who  was  at  once  a  poet  of  nature,  an  ai>ostle  of  liberty,  and  a  prophet  of 
progress.  He  interpreted  in  a  manner  thoroughly  intelligible  to  the 
most  unschooled  mind  the  profoundest  truths  of  life,  which  pertain  to 
the  spirit,  and  which  come  only  to  the  mystic,  who  in  the  hushed  cham- 
bers of  his  soul  hears  speak  the  still,  small  voice  of  the  Infinite.  Finally, 
and  ero^-ning  all,  his  life,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  such  as  to  give 
8i>ecial  emphasis  to  his  inspired  lines,  and  giving  to  them  a  peculiar  value 
for  aspiring  youth. 


II. 

President  St.  John's  Proposed  Platform  for  the  American 

Independents  of  1896. 

In  the  strong,  patriotic,  statesmanlike,  and  truly  American  i)latform 
proposed  by  Mr.  William  P.  St.  John,  president  of  the  Mercantile  Na- 
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tional  Bank  of  New  York,  and  contributed  to  this  issue  of  the  Arena, 
will  be  found  much  food  for  reflection. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  candidate  who  would  impress  all 
sincere  i)atriots  as  an  ideal  selection,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  will  be 
so  with  any  pliitform  proposed  for  the  unification  of  those  intelligent 
friends  of  the  business  interests  and  the  wealth  creators  of  our  nation 
in  the  present  battle  against  the  mechanism  of  the  British  financial  policy. 
And  yet  all  thinking  persons  who  are  also  true  patriots  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  a  clear-cut  battle  for  supremacy 
between  the  forces  of  an  anarchical  plutocracy  and  those  representing 
social  order  and  true  democracy.  This  is  a  supreme  fact  we  must  keep 
in  mind,  for  it  is  the  very  point  which  the  gold  power  and  the  combina- 
tions which  systematically  seek  to  de])auch  legislation,  corrupt  govern- 
ment, and  evade  justice  most  desire  to  conceal  from  the  voter.  And  it  is 
a  notable  fact  that  to  this  end  patriotic  statesmen  and  broad-minded  and 
authoritative  economists  are  being  traduced  almost  as  viciously  as  were 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  in  the  early  days  of  our  struggle 
against  British  oppression  and  for  the  estiiblishing  of  an  American  Ke- 
public.  In  the  present  battle,  moreover,  old  partisan  prejudice  is  being 
appealed  to,  and  all  manner  of  absurd  talk  is  put  forth  by  conspinitors 
agjiinst  the  Republic  and  their  hired  tools,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
voice  of  the  metropolitan  press  when  Abi-aham  Lincoln  was  nominated 
to  the  Presidency,  lleuce  it  is  of  pai*amount  importance  that  we  divest 
our  minds  of  all  prejudice  and  refuse  to  l^e  longer  deceived  by  the  sham 
l)attle  which  has  so  long  been  carried  on  between  the  leaders  of  plutoe- 
nicy's  forces  with  the  deliberate  intent  to  misleiid  the  voter. 

1  now  wish  to  notice  Mr.  St.  John's  proi)osed  platform  from  my  per- 
sonal point  of  view.  As  before  observed,  no  platform  or.  candidate  will 
suit  all  sincere  patriots.  But  in  the  battle  now  being  waged  between  plu- 
tocracy and  English  domination  on  the  one  hand  and  democracy  and 
Americanism  on  the  other,  patriots  must  be  prepared  to  make  concessions 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Kei)ublic  against  corrupt  boss  rule  and  the  subtle 
mechanism  of  the  gold  power  in  this  land  and  the  infiuence  of  the  Bank 
of  England's  policy,  which  has  so  markedly  prosti*ated  our  industries 
and  in  so  large  a  way  brought  about  stagnation  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Republic. 

In  his  first  demand  (a)  Mr.  St.  John  chIIs  for  the  reopening  of  tlie 
mints  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 
(h)  Against  the  cry  of  the  paid  attorneys  of  the  gold  power  that 
we  would  find  silver  cumbersome,  he  makes  ample  provisions  in  his  prop- 
osition for  coin-ceitificates,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  silver  coined  in 
smaller  denominations  than  the  dollar  would  not  only  be  acceptable 
to  America's  millions,  but  would  be  very  difticult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
corner  by  the  gamblers  of  "Wall  Street.  And  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  usurer  class  are  the  sworn  enemies. of  the  white  metal. 
Tlie  bugaboo  of  the  bulk  of  silver  dollars  is  merely  a  phantom  of  tlie 
gold  power.  Hence  the  issuance  of  silver  in  smaller  denominations  than 
the  dollar,  coupled  with  the  proposed  coin-ceitificate  redeemable  in  coin 
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on  deiiuind,  effectually  does  away  with  the  ho*^y  of  the  !«i>ec'ial  pleaders 
of  the  Bank  of  England's  financial  policy,  (c)  There  seems  to  Imve 
l)een  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Americiin  Tories  to  alann  the 
imsiness  interests  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  discontent  of  the  indus- 
trial millions  which  they  And  themselves  unal)le  to  cope  with,  l)y  the 
threat  of  a  panic,  if  any  change  is  brought  about  which  will  i)roduce 
prosperity,  liappiness,  and  the  indei)eudence  of  Americ^fs  millions  of 
wealth  creators,  from  the  business  men  and  manufacturers  to  the  artisiins 
and  farmers ;  this  threat  of  a  panic  is  threiid])are,  and  luid  we  a  free  press 
in  the  money  centres  of  this  country  there  w  ould  be  no  danger  of  it  in- 
fluencing any  thoughtful  business  men.  But  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  far-seeing 
financier  as  well  as  a  patriot  of  nire  judgment,  and  in  his  platform  he 
lias  provided  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  panic  by  the  i)roposed  is- 
suance of  coin-certificates  against  deposits  of  intere8t-!)earing  bonds, 
"  which  would  provide  for  a  temporary  incrciise  of  $300,000,000  of  iKiper 
money  agjiinst  the  silver  on  hand  in  the  Treiisury  April  1.-'  The  opem- 
tion  of  this  demand  would  make  impossible  any  panic  such  as  has  been 
brought  upon  the  country  by  the  gold  power  more  than  once  in  the  past 
three  decades  through  contraction  in  currency ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  the  gold  power  win,  a  panic  of  unprecedented  extent  would  be 
inevitable. 

This  is  a  distinctly  American  plank  and  would  bring  al)out  a  prosperity 
unknown  to  the  present  genenition,  because  it  would  start  into  operation 
all  the  stagnant  business  enterprises  which  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  paralyzed  since  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  our  bowing  our 
necks  to  British  rule.  But  being  strictly  American,  as  American  as  the 
spirit  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  could  desire,  and  look- 
ing toward  the  interest  of  the  wealth  creditors  of  the  Kepublic,  whether 
they  be  nuinufacturers,  mercliants,  artisans,  or  fanners,  it  is  a  demand 
that  will  naturally  be  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Anglo-maniacs  and  the  tools 
of  the  gamblers  of  Wall  Street  and  the  gold  ring  generally. 

In  the  second  demand  Mr.  St.  John  advocates  a  tariff  which  w^ould  pro- 
tect our  newly  established  Southern  cotton  mills  from  the  threatened 
competition  of  China  and  Japan,  and  "  the  increasing  importation  of 
long-stapled  Egyptian  in  competition  with  our  Sea  Island  cotton,  and 
the  ill  effects  of  the  abrogation  of  the  tariff  on  wool  along  with  the  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  on  woollen  manufactures.''  Although  it  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  comparatively  few  thoughtful  Americans,  even  among 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  would  favor  the  restoration  of  the  tariff  of 
the  McKinley  Bill  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  bringing  disaster  to 
the  Kepublican  party,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  j)eople  —  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  artisans  —  are  opposed 
to  English  free  trade,  though  perhaps  less  strongly  opposed  to  that  than 
they  are  to  the  disastrous  British  gold  monometiillism,  which  is  making 
our  nation  (so  immensely  rich  in  natural  resources)  year  by  year  a 
greater  and  greater  debtor  nation,  when  it  should  be,  year  by  yejir,  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  creditor  nation. 

Mr.  St.  John  further  provides  against  the  oppression  of  the  artisans 
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juui  the  fanners  l)y  deiiiiiiidiug  not  only  that  labor  hi  the  mills,  lao- 
tories,  and  the  like  receive  liberal,  continuous,  and  certain  share  of  pro- 
icdion,  but  also  that  *'  the  tiiritF  devised  shall  afford  also  a  protection  to  the 
fanner  and  the  planter,  and  provide  sufficient  revenues  for  the  necessjiry 
expenditures  of  government.*' 

In  reference  to  a  reasonably  protective  tariff,  which,  as  has  just  been 
pointed  out,  Mr.  St.  John  explicitly  demands  should  be  so  frameti  as  to 
extend  in  its  bcjneficial  results  to  the  farmer  and  the  artisan,  no  less  than  to 
the  manufacturer,  it  is  well  to  l)ear  in  mind  this  fact :  Mexico,  probably 
the  most  prosperous  nation  of  our  time,  has  steadily  stood  by  free  and  un- 
limite<l  coinage  of  silver  against  the  combined  influence  of  Europeim  civil- 
i/iition  and  our  own  Republic.  But  she  has  carefully  coupled  this  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  with  protCH'tion,  thus  preventing  her  realm  from 
being  made  the  dumping-ground  for  the  outputs  of  gold  lands  where 
money  hati  been  artitlcally  api>reciated  for  the  few  at  the  grejit  expense 
of  the  many,  and  where  in  many  instances  sUirvation  wages  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  Another  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  significant  keynote 
sounded  by  Lord  Salisbury  a  few  yeiirs  ago,  indicating  the  policy  which 
England  undoubtedly  intends  to  follow,  provided  they  can  succeed  in  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  great  Kepublic  by  the  Bank  of  Enghmd  ruin- 
ous financial  policy,  aided  by  the  gold  ring  of  Americii.  In  his  famous 
dtnlaration  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  it  was  fair  trade  and  not  free  trade 
that  was  wanted.  This  deiiaration,  though  premature,  clearly  indicated 
the  policy  which  English  statesmen  have  in  mind,  and  which  they  intend 
to  pursue  if  they  can  succeed  in  compassing  the  complete  dependency  of 
the  (jreat  liipnhlic.  Her  st-itesmen  well  know  that  if  they  can  possibly 
succeed  in  overthrowing  the  American  patriots  who  st^ind  for  a  sound 
Aimrican  financial  policy  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  gold 
ring  of  Lombard  and  Wall  Streets  in  the  once  glorious  and  independent 
Kepublic,  our  splendid  prestige  as  a  leader  among  the  greiit  nations  of 
the  world  will  l)e  lost,  and  what  British  bullets  failed  to  accomplish 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  will  be  accomi)lisheii  by  British  gold,  the 
'J'ory  class,  and  an  oveniwed  i>ress,  which  feiired  the  phantom  and  the 
threats  of  those  who  are  aliens  in  every  impulse  and  instinct  to  sturdy 
republicanism  or  true  democracy.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of 
a  rei»ent  utterance  of  the  vetenin  banker  and  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est financial  authorities,  Jay  Cook,  in  whicli  he  stated  that  "  our  na- 
tional management  for  years  has  been  like  a  people  ashamed  of  what 
comes  out  of  our  soil  and  of  the  example  of  our  fathers.  We  have  dis- 
countenanced one  1ml f  the  monetary  importance  of  silver,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent have  weakened  our  business  activities."  * 

*Mr.  Cook,  In  the  interview  to  which  I  refer,  nlno  mude  the  following  Bignlflcant 
replv  to  a  quention  nut  by  (jJeorfro  AlfrtMl  Townwend: 

"What  1h  that  volcano* you  were  titlktuK  about,  Mr.  Cook?  " 

"  I  refer  to  the  rapid  inanufaeturlnj;  activity  of  Japan  and  China  in  duplicating 
cotton,  metal,  and  about  evcrythinj?  we  manufacture  in  tliirt  country.  Those  people 
are  contenttHl,  never  forjret  anythinjjr  when  they  have  once  learned*  it,  and  they  Biill 
hold  to  Hilver  coin,  which  c«Ht*i*but  one  half  the' name  valuation  now  in  gold.  Don't 
you  see  tliat  thit?  difference  of  fifty  per  cent  neutralizes  the  entire  advantage  of  all 
our  tariff  legislation,  if  we  nhould  febtore  it?  You  buy  $100  worth  of  watciies  m  Japan 
for  silver  worth  $60.    You  sell  them  in  San  Franciseo  for  gold.    Consequently,  one 
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Being  essentially  consei-vative,  in  tlie  highest  and  truest  sense  of  this 
much  abused  term,  Mr.  St.  John  in  the  third  place  demands  ^*tlie  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  defined  as  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  to  all 
national  legislation  which  involves  any  radical  change  in  public  policy ;" 
[)ointing  out  that  "  the  test  may  commend  a  l)roadening  of  the  restriction, 
if  found  practicable.  '  Should  the  great  trunk  liiifs  of  raihcmj  herome  a  pos- 
session of  Che  (rircernment  /■  would  seem  to  be  such  a  nidical  change;  in 
public  policy  as  might  wisely  be  referred  to  the  people/'  Personally,  I 
should  suggest  tliat  the  principles  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  be 
applied  not  only  to  national  legislation,  but  to  State  and  municipal.  But 
it  will  l>e  observed  that  this  is  covered  by  the  preamble  of  the  platform. 

Finally,  after  very  properly  condemning  the  debauching  of  legislation 
by  patronage  to  achieve  legislation  oj)posed  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  a 
vicious  prostitution  of  exetMitive  influence,  Mr.  St.  John  continues: 

"  If  all  Avho  have  become  distrustful  of  old  ]>arties  and  tired  of  boss 
rule  will  unite  in  these  demands  and  nominate,  on  this  platfcu'in,  some  man 
of  such  achievements  as  connnend  him  to  the  conservative  element  of  the 
country,  and  who  is  not  a  seeker  after  the  preferment,  he  can  be  eUn'ted 
in  the  approaching  campaign  to  tlie  Presidency  of  the  Unhcd  States." 

There  is  one  point  here  which  I  think  calls  for  serious  thought,  and 
that  is  Mr.  St.  John's  reference  to  the  nomination  of  a  man  whose 
achievements  are  such  as  to  '^connnend  him  to  the  conservative  elements 
of  the  country."  In  my  judgment,  the  main  demand  by  the  Ifepublic  t«H 
day  must  be  for  a  Inan  from  the  peopb»;  a  man  of  undoubted  honesty  and 
integrity;  a  man  essentially  of  the  Abraham  I/mcoln  type  —  and  those 
who  ai*e  acquainted  with  history  will  remember  how  fiercely  that  great 
apostle  of  freedom  was  condemned,  i)rior  to  his  nomination,  by  the  con- 
servative elements  of  the  country,  and  how  ridicule,  abuse,  and  slander 
were  heaped  upon  him;  how  continuously  the  element  popularly  termed 
conservative  sought  to  frighten  the  people  by  all  kinds  of  declaraticnis  in 
r^pini  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  the  i)eople  had  become  thoroughly  aroused, 
almost  as  thoroughly  as  they  are  to-day ;  they  had  lost  confidence  in  tlie 
men  whom  the  pseudo  conservatives  desired,  —  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  the  wejilth  creditors  and  not  those  who  exploit  tlieir 
wealth  are  the  real  conser\'atives  of  the  nation  as  thev  are  its  real 
strength,  lliey  called  loudly  for  a  man  of  the  people  —  hon<»st,  tried, 
and  ti-ue;  a  man  who  would  uphold  the  law;  a  jilain  man,  as  democratic 
as  Jefferson,  as  republican  in  instincts  as  Washington;  not  a  man  who 
distrusted  them  as  did  Alexander  Hamilton  or  the  present  pseudo  demo- 
cratic administration,  but  a  man  on  whom  they  could  rely.  And  in  my 
judgment  the  nomination  of  such  a  man,  especially  if  he  be  selected 
from  the  South  or  the  West,  will  insure  the  victory  of  the  people  in 


hundred  per  cent  of  our  tariff  protective  Is  wiped  out  right  away.    Can  you  call  men 
0tatC8nien  who  do  a  tiling  like  that?  " 

Later  in  the  »ame  interview  the  veteran  practical  econonilnt  and  banker  obncrved  : 
"  I  iHflleve  that  if  we  had  an  honej?t  Supreme  Court  it  would  declare  that  doHing 
the  mlntH  to  silver  coinage  wan  unconHtitutional.  There  were  tliirteen  Staten,  or  prov- 
incen,  or  naUong,  which  handed  over  to  the  general  government  the  right  to  coin 
money,  and  every  one  of  them  meant  silver  to  be  the  material  for  coinage.  The  general 
gOTemment  accepted  the  constitutional  power,  and  monopoly,  in  the  course  of  time, 
dosM  its  mint  to  the  produoen  of  silver.^ ' 
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spite  of  the  debaiioliiiif?  iulluence  of  the  gold  power,  the  party  machines, 
and  the  politu'ul  bo.ss<»s.  In  the  presfent  Imttle  no  stnuidle  will  win;  the 
dishonest  straddles,  platitndes,  and  planks  wiiieii  have  deluded  the  votci*8 
for  the  past  (piarler  of  a  century  will  delude  tht^ni  no  longer.  An  at- 
tempt to  straildle  will  not  only  brand  the  parties  which  make  it  and 
their  nominees  as  eowards,  but  it  will  also  be  reganled  as  evidence  of  dis- 
honest deals  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  in  (piestion.  The  hour  for 
evasions  is  past;  the  battle  to  be  fouglit  this  yejir  is  to  he  fought  Ikj- 
tween  Phigland  and  America,  between  prosperity  and  disaster,  which, 
like  creeping  i)anilysis,  has  b<»en  coming  upon  the  nation  ever  since 
tlie  triiunph  of  Britiiin's  gold  i)olicy. 
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A  JUST  JUDGE. 


Being  a  Brief  Sketch  of  Henry  Clay  Caldwell  of 
THE  United  States  Circuit  Court. 


BY  J.   B.  follett. 


There  is  probably  no  position  in  the  Ignited  States  to 
which  a  man  may  be  called  that  will  so  tlioroughly  test  his 
metal  as  that  of  United  States  circuit  judge,  before  whom 
the  railway  litigation  of  the  coimtry  is  brought.  The  fact 
that  the  railways  bring  to  their  service  the  l)est  legal  talent 
money  will  secure,  backed  as  they  are  by  all  the  influence  and 
power  of  wealth,  makes  it  maiTellous  that  a  single  judge, 
from  ihe  sheer  love  of  justice,  could  bring  alx)ut  such  re- 
forms in  railway  jurisprudence  as  have  l)een  wrought  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  within  the  past  twenty  years.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  abuses  and  iniquities  of  the  old 
practice  were  bulwarked  by  an  endless  variety  of  fonns  of 
procedure  and  precedent,  the  task  seems  herculean. 

So  profoundly  impressed  has  the  country  ])ecome  by  the 
wholesome  reforms  here  inwrought,  that  a  general  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  just  judge  who  wrought  them  is  eveiy- 
where  manifest. 

Henry  Clay  Caldwell  is  a  native  of  Mai*shall  County,  Vir- 
ginia, now  West  Virginia.  lie  w\as  born  on  the  fourth  day 
of  September,  1832.  His  parents.  Van  and  Susan  Caldwell, 
were  from  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  imparted  to  their  son  a 
robust  nature. 

In  1836  the  family  moved  from  Virginia  to  that  part  of 
Wisconsin  Territory  which  afterward  became  the  State  of 
Iowa.  Van  Caldwell  secured  a  ti*act  of  land  on  the  I)es 
Moines  River,  about  seventy  miles  above  Keokuk,  where  the 
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son  was  reared  amidst  the  toils,  trials,  and  hardships  of  fron- 
tier life.  The  home  of  our  subject  was  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  of  Indians,  witli  whose  customs,  man- 
ners, and  language  he  became  familiar. 

Having  a  keen  intellect  and  a  broad  comprehension  he 
became  proficient  in  what  was  to  be  learned  from  the  books 
and  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  the  law  oflice  of  Wright  &  Knapp  of  Keosauqua, 
Iowa,  as  a  student  at  law.  So  rapid  was  his  progress  tiiat 
in  his  twentieth  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  very 
soon  thereafter  was  taken  in  as  junior  member  of  the  firm, 
and  at  a  single  bound  he  took  rank  as  one  of  tlie  ablest 
young  lawyers  of  the  Stiite. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  promptly  enlisted 
and  became  major  of  the  Third  Iowa  Cavahy,  and  afterward 
its  colonel.  For  untirhig  zeal  and  splendid  mai-tial  bearing  at 
the  captui'e  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  he  was  recommended  by 
his  superior  officer,  Gen.  Davison,  for  promotion  to  a  larger 
command. 

At  this  jimcture,  June,  1864,  Abmham  Lincoln  saw  the 
importance  of  the  pacification  and  restoration  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  Arkansas,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end  he  appointed 
Col.  Henry  Clay  Caldwell  to  be  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  for  tiie  District  of  Arkansas.  This  was  another 
remarkable  instance  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  ability  to  choose  the 
right  man  for  the  accomplishment  of  desired  results.  It 
is  said  by  another  that "  he  resolutely  kept  liis  court  out  of 
political  entanglement  and  displayed  upon  the  bench  a  high 
degree  of  tact  and  penetrating  common  sense.  He  held  tlie 
scales  of  justice  so  evenly  tliat  he  soon  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  the  bar  and  the  public." 

Having  occupied  the  position  of  district  judge  in  Arkan- 
sas from  1864  to  1890,  he  was  chasen  to  the  higher  and 
broader  field  of  circuit  judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  of  the 
United  Stiites  Court  of  Appeals.  This  circuit  comprises  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Col- 
orado, Arkansius,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming, 
covering  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country. 

The  limits  of  this  notice  will  not  peimit  any  specific  mention 
of  the  many  remarkable  reforms  brought  about  by  his  rulings 
both  as  district  and  circuit  judge. 

Notwithstanding  the  arduous  labor  incident  to  his  position 
on   the   bench,  he  found  time  to  respond  to  the  call  of  his 
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countrymen  at  different  times  upon  the  living  issue  of  the 
day.  The  Monticello  Fair  Association  of  Arkansas  invited 
him  to  address  them  upon  the  subject  of  "  Intei-est,"  which 
he  did  Oct.  14,  1886.  The  following  extracts  from  that 
address  will  indicate  its  character,  to  wit : 

The  capital  of  this  country  in  money,  and  lands  as  well,  is  rapidly 
centring  in  the  hands  of  a  few  i)ersons  and  corporations  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  .  .  . 

At  the  thi*eshold  of  the  discussion  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what 
money  is,  who  created  it,  and  what  functions  it  was  created  to  perform. 

Money  as  a  measure  of  value  and  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts 
is  a  creation  of  the  law.  It  may  be  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  paper,  or  any 
other  substance ;  but  of  wliatcver  substiince  made,  its  value  as  a  circulat- 
ing medium  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  is  derived  from  tlie 
laws  of  men  and  not  from  the  laws  of  uatui*e. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  "  the  Congress 
shall  have  power  ...  to  coin  money  ''  and  '^  regulate  the  value  thereof." 

The  Supl-eme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  ( 'ongress  has 
power  to  make  money  out  of  paper,  and  make  that  paper  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  debts. 

Observe,  the  grant  of  power  to  Congress  not  only  includes  the  power 
to  *'coin  money,-'  but  also  **  to  regulate  the  value  thereof." 

The  present  standard  silver  dollar  is  a  legal  tender  in  i^ayment  of 
debts  for  one  hundred  cent*  on  the  dollar,  and  yet  until  the  recent  rise 
in  silver  bullion  it  contained  less  than  ninety  cents*  worth  of  silver.  The 
material  of  which  a  one  thousand  dollar  le^s^il  tender  note  is  composed  is 
not  as  valwible  as  an  ounce  of  cotton  or  an  ear  of  corn.  It  derives  its 
value  from  the  law,  which  makes  it  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  for 
the  amount  expressed  on  its  face. 

€rold  and  silver  in  buUion,  or  in  spoons,  plates,  or  ornaments,  is  not 
money.  In  all  these  shapes  gold  and  silver  are  mere  commodities  to  be 
bough^and  sold  in  the  market  like  cotton  or  any  other  commodity.  It 
must  be  coined  by  the  government,  and  its  value  fixed  and  stamped  upon 
it  by  law,  before  it  becomes  money. 

Money  was  created  to  be  a  circulating  medium  —  a  measure  of  value 
and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  and  it  only  performs  its  true 
function  when  actively  employed  in  settling  balances,  facilitating 
exchanges  and  in  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  a  barren  thing,  it  gives  birth 
to  nothing.  Horses  and  cattle  multiply  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  farms  and  factories  yield  their  productions,  but  money  is  as 
incapable  of  producing  anything  as  a  yard-stick  or  a  half-bushel. 

It  may  be  endowed  by  law  with  the  power  to  accumulate  —  that  is, 
to  draw  interest.  But  this  power  is  a  Qivr  of  the  law,  and  may 
be  withheld  altogether  or  granted  to  the  extent  only  that  it  is  found  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  people. 

To  what  extent  money  should  be  endowed  with  the  power  to  draw 
interest  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  average  profits  realized  on 
capital  invested  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits.  .  .  . 

To  one  who  stops  to  think  upon  the  subject  the  fearful  omnipotence 
of  money  at  interest  is  startling.  .  .  . 

The  constitution  of  this  State  (Arkansas)  of  1868  abrogated  the 
usury  law,  and  declared  any  rate  of  interest  lawful.  The  rate  of  interest 
increased  as  long  as  that  constitution  was  in  force,  until  in  1872  it  was 
proT^  on  a  trial  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Little  Rock  that 
&ie  usual  rate  of  interest  in  that  city  for  loaned  money  was  Ave  per  cent 
per  month.  .  .  .  Labor  is  not  the  only  thing  that  ^^  strikes."  Capital 
strikes,  and  its  strikes  are  much  more  successml  and  crushing  than  those 
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of  labor.  Nothing  combines  so  readily  and  effectively  to  advance  its 
interests  as  money;  and  when  the  law  leaves  the  regulation  of  the 
rate  of  interest  to  the  necessities  of  the  borrower  and  the  avarice  of  the 
lender,  a  successful  strike  for  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  the  uniform 
result.  ... 

One  does  not  liave  to  be  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell 
the  deplorable  consequences  of  a  continued  accumulation  and  concentra- 
tion of  capital,  derived  from  the  high  rates  of  interest,  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  i>er8ons  and  corporations  in  the  cities.  The  sober  intelligence,  cour- 
age, virtue,  and  {mtriotism  that  abide  in  the  homes  of  the  independent 
and  prosperous  formers,  are  what  every  nation  must  rely  upon  for  its 
support  in  peace  and  defence  in  war.  Neither  liberty  nor  prosperity  nor 
virtue  will  long  survive  in  a  State  where  the  husbandman  is  oppressed 
and  impoverished.    History  teaches  an  important  lesson  on  this  subject. 

Of  money-lending  corporations  he  said : 

The  stockholders  of  a  corporation  may  die,  but  the  corporation  still 
lives;  "  men  may  come  and  men  may  go,''  but  the  corporation  goes  on 
forever;  its  stock  changes  hands,  but  the  capital  of  the  corporation  is 
the  property  of  the  corporation,  which  no  stockholder  can  touch;  the 
perpetual  accumulation  and  concentration  of  capital  is  in  this  way 
made  secure  against  death  itself.  The  money  and  lands  it  once  acquires, 
it  may  hold  forever.  Corporations  have  already  acquired  in  this  State 
large  tracts  of  land  for  speculation,  and  have  also  engaged  in  planting. 
Consider  for  one  moment  some  of  the  characteristics  of  your  neighbor, 
when  it  is  a  planting  coi-poration.  It  has  no  soul,  and  therefore  has  no 
use  for  a  mmister  of  the  gospel  or  a  church;  it  has  no  children,  and 
therefore  has  no  use  for  a  Sunday  school,  school  teacher,  or  schoolhouse ; 
it  has  no  tangible  body,  and  therefore  pays  no  poll  tax  and  does  no  road 
work ;  it  never  dies,  and  therefore  has  no  use  for  a  graveyard.  A  sense 
of  moral  accountability  is  essential  to  the  best  tvpe  of  honesty  and  for 
fair  dealing ;  but  your  coi*poration  neighbor,  having  no  soul  and  no  con- 
science, has  no  moral  sense. '  By  the  law  of  its  me  it  is  forbidden  to 
recognize  any  but  purely  legal  obligations.  'ITie  sole  object  ,of  its  cre- 
ation is  to  make  money,  and  a  generous  or  benevolent  act  would  be  what 
the  lawyers  call  ultra  vires — that  is,  something  outside  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  created,  and  therefore  illegal,  i  ou  thus  see  that  every 
essential  quality  of  good  citizenship  is  wanting  in  your  planting  corpo- 
ration neighbor.  Its  gains  and  proflts  are  withdmwn  from  the  State  into 
the  cities  where  its  stockholders  dwell.  .  .  . 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  policy  of 
allowing  the  unlimited  ownership  of  lands  by  individuals,  I  assert,  upon 
authority,  that  no  Christian  can  dispute  that  God  created  this  earth  for 
his  children,  and  not  for  the  godless  and  soulless  artificial  creations  of 
man. 

From  an  address  delivered  by  Judge  Caldwell  before  the 
Arkansas  Bar  Association  Jan.  7,  1886,  I  take  the  following 
extracts : 

The  coercive  power  of  the  law  for  the  collection  of  debts  is  not  the 
basis  of  credit.  The  foundation  of  credit  by  which  the  commerce  of  the 
world  is  carried  ou  is  confidence  in  the  honesty,  business  capacity,  and 
probable  ability  of  the  debtor  to  meet  liis  engagements.  The  richest  man 
in  Arkansas  could  not  buy,  on  credit,  a  bill  of  goods  in  St.  Louis  or  New 
York,  if  it  was  known  that  he  would  not  pay  except  at  the  end  of  an 
execution.  .  .  . 

The  strongest  law  of  man's  nature  is  the  primal  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion.   Hunger  is  craving,  imperious,  and  irresistible,  and  must  be  satisfied 
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or  end  in  a  tragedy.  Nothing  renders  a  man  so  desperate  as  real  hun- 
ger ;  and  nothing  renders  him  so  dangerous  to  social  orders  as  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  hunger  is  the  result  of  unjust  or  oppressive  laws. 

To  justify  the  preference  shown  by  tlie  law  for  the  creditor  over  the 
debtor,  it  is  assumed  that  all  credit  is  given  on  the  petition  of  the  debtor, 
for  his  sole  accommodation  and  benetit.  Money-lenders  who  advertise 
for  borrowers,  and  loan  them  money  at  usurious  rates,  and  tradesmen 
wh5  insist  on  selling  their  wares  on  credit  at  prices  that  yield  them 
from  twenty-five  to  three  hundred  per  cent  profit,  masquerade  before 
the  public  as  natural  born  eleemosynary  corporations  engaged  in  dis- 
pensing bounties  with  liberal  hand  to  pooi*  debtors.  They  speak  of  their 
transactions  with  their  debtors  as  being,  on  their  part,  unselfish  and 
disinterested  acts  of  benevolence. 

The  pretence  is  glaringly  false.  The  money-lender  is  the  one  who  pre- 
fers to  east  on  others  the  hazards  incident  to  the  investment  of  capital  in 
industrial,  productive,  and  commercial  pursuits.  lie  therefore  anxiously 
seeks  to  loan  his  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  thus  absorbs  the 
profits,  and  not  unfrequently  the  capital,  of  the  industrial  or  commer- 
cial pursuit  in  which  it  is  invested  by  the  borrower,  without  himself 
incurring  any  of  the  risks  which  are  inseparable  from  such  pursuits.  .  .  . 

The  foundation  on  which  the  respect  for  contracts  rests  is  the  con- 
viction that  they  have  been  fairly  entered  into  and  that  they  are  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties.  .  .  . 

The  homestead  is  not  exempted  to  the  debtor  for  any  merit  of  his 
own.  It  is  given  to  the  family  for  its  protection,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  State  and  society.  Every  home,  however  humble,  safely  secured 
to  the  family,  is  a  block  of  granite  added  to  the  foundation  of  t)ie 
Republic. 

The  patriotism,  courage,  and  virtue  to  preserve  the  Republic  must 
come  from  the  homes  of  the  tranquil  masses.  The  accidental  head  of 
the  family  should  not,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  mortgage  the  family 
homestead,  any  more  than  he  should  be  allowed  to  mortgage  the  liberty 
or  virtue  of  his  wife  and  children.  .  .  . 

A  corporation  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  lending  money  is 
nothing  but  a  concentrate  and  intensified  usurer  and  miser.  The  man 
who  lends  his  money  and  deals  honestly  with  his  customers,  and  resorts 
to  no  fraudulent  or  sham  devices  to  evade  the  usury  law.  Is  a  respectable 
and  useful  citizen ;  the  miser  even  .has  a  soul,  shrivelled  and  diminutive 
though  it  be,  which  may  sometimes  be  filled  with  generous  emotions ; 
but  this  artificial  and  magnified  money-lender  has  no  soul,  no  religion, 
and  no  God  but  mammon.  By  the  law^  of  its  creation  it  Is  legally 
incapable  of  doing  anything  but  lend  money  for  profit;  every  other 
function  is  denied  it  by  law;  the  song  of  joy  and  the  cry  of  distress  are 
alike  unheeded  by  it ;  it  neither  loves,  hates,  nor  pities ;  Its  chief  virtue 
is  the  absence  of  all  emotion  which  imparts  uniformity  and  regularity 
to  its  business  methods ;  it  is  argus-eyed  and  acute  of  hearing,  or  blind 
and  deaf,  accordingly  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions  will 
best  subserve  its  Interests.  Though  a  legal  unit,  it  is  infected  with  all 
the  mean  and  plausible  vices  of  those  who  act  only  In  bodies,  where  the 
fear  of  punishment  and  sense  of  sliame  are  diminished  by  partition ;  it 
never  toils,  but  its  money  works  for  It  by  that  invisible,  sleepless,  con- 
suming, and  relentless  thing  called  Interest.  It  never  dies ;  and,  unlike 
the  man  who  lends  money,  has  no  heirs  to  scatter  its  gains ;  and  in  the 
eager  and  remorseless  pursuit  of  the  object  of  its  creation,  it  turns 
mothers  and  children  out  of  their  homes  with  the  same  cold,  calm 
satisfaction  that  it  received  payment  of  a  loan  in  ^^gold  coin  of  the 
present  standard  of  weight  and  fineness.^' 

These  corporations  have  agents  In  the  State,  whose  offices  are  embel- 
lished with  a  flaring  placard  reading,  "  Money  to  Loan.-'    Over  the  door 
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of  every  such  office  ought  to  be  inscribed  in  characters  so  large  that 
Done  could  fail  to  read,  the  startling  inscription  that  Dante  saw  over  the 
gates  of  hell : 

"  All  hope  abandoned,  yo  who  enter  here." 

The  latest  expressions  we  have  from  Judge  Caldwell  upon 
questions  of  general  public  interest  may  be  found  in  his 
**  Remarks "  before  the  Greenleaf  Law  Club,  St.  Lotiis, 
Feb.  20,  1896. 

The  subject  under  consideration  was  "  Railroad  Receiver- 
ships." 

In  this  discussion  the  great  i-eforms  he  has  brought  about 
in  railroad  jurisprudence  were  shown.     He  said : 

At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  railroad  receiverships  the  prevailing 
idea  was  that  the  principal  obiect  of  such  receiverships  was  to  relieve  the 
railroad  company  from  its  debts  and  liabilities  incurred  in  the  operation 
of  the  road,  and  to  have  it  operated  by  a  court,  for  whose  torts  and  neg- 
ligence the  trust  fund  would  not  be  liable.  Under  the  early  practice  a 
railroad  receivership  was  a  very  desirable  thing  for  the  railroad  company 
and  its  bondholders. 

The  benefit  inuring  to  the  railroad  company  and  its  mortgage  bond- 
holders from  a  railroad  receivership  was  the  opportunity  it  afl'orded  to 
escape  the  payment  of  all  obligations  of  the  company  for  labor,  supplies, 
and  materials  furnished  and  used  in  the  construction,  repair,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  road.  Whenever  a  railroad  company  became  so  largely 
indebted  for  labor,  material,  and  supplies  and  other  liabilities  incurred  in 
the  operation  of  its  road  that  it  could  profitably  pay  the  expense  inci- 
dent to  a  receivership  and  foreclosure,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  its 
floating  debt  it  sought  the  aid  of  a  fiiendly  mortgage  bondholder, 
through  whose  agency  it  was  quickly  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
immediately  a  court  of  equity  was  asked  and  expei^ted  to  do  the  mean 
things  which  the  company  itself  was  unable  or  ashamed  to  do.  The 
president  of  the  company  was  commonly  appointed  receiver,  and  the 
work  of  repudiating  its  debts  was  swiftly  and  effectually  accomplished 
through  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity.  The  floating  debt  incurred  in 
improving  and  operating  the  road  for  the  beneflt  of  the  company  and  its 
security  holders  was  repudiated,  and  the  road  formally  sold  under  a 
decree  of  foreclosure  to  a  new  company  in  name,  organized  by  the 
owners  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  old  company.  By  this  process  a 
railroad  company  was  enabled  to  escape  the  payment  of  its  debts  by 
what  was  little  more  than  a  mere  change  of  its  name,  and  often  the  only 
change  made  in  tliat  was  from  Railroad  Company  to  Railway  Comimny. 

At  the  time  Judge  Caldwell  was  placed  u^wn  the  bench 
of  the  Circuit  Court  the  foregoing  practice  had  been  of  long 
standing,  and  of  course  sustained  by  numerous  pi-ecedents. 
In  the  minds  of  the  Eastern  bondholders  it  was  his  duty  to 
follow  the  line  that  had  been  so  well  established.  It  was 
deemed  audacious  by  the  grave  and  learned  lawyers  from 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  for  a  Western  judge 
who  had  but  recently  assumed  the  robes  in  the  Circuit  Coiirt 
of  Appeals  to  presume  to  make  a  ruling  in  conflict  with 
their  "established  precedents.' 
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It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  Jndjre  Caldwell,  if 
he  had  been  diflferentlv  constituted,  to  iloiit  w  iili  the  current 
and  receive  the  applause  of  the  rich  and  mighty. 

But  he  had  the  courage  of  a  Jackson  aiul  the  heart  of  a 
Lincoln,  and  he  said  this  iniquity  must  ceiise.  He  accord- 
ingly formulated  his  rules  to  govera  the  appointment  of 
receiverships.  Heretofore  no  one  along  the  line  of  a  rail- 
road had  been  permitted  to  bring  suit  against  a  leceiver. 
This  rule  was  rescinded,  and  a  new  one  adopted  for  reasons 
given  by  him  as  follows : 

The  genenil  license  to  sue  the  receiver  is  given  because  it  is  desii-ji- 
ble  that  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  sue  in  the  locjil  SUite  courts  on 
the  line  of  the  road  should  l)e  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible.  It  is 
doubtless  convenient,  and  a  saving  and  protection  to  the  railroad  company 
and  its  mortgage  ijondholders,  to  have  the  litigation  growing  out  of  the 
operation  of  a  long  line  of  railroad  concentrated  in  a  single  court,  and 
on  the  equity  side  of  that  court,  where  justice  is  administered  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  railroad  and  its 
bondholders  profit  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  citizen  dealing  with  the 
receiver  is  subject  to  inconvenience  and  expense,  and  he  is  deprived  of 
the  forum  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  to  which  in  every  other  case  of  legal 
cognizance  he  has  the  right  to  appeiil  for  redress.  It  is  not  necessary, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  receivers  of  railroads 
are  appointed,  to  impose  such  burdens  and  deprivations  upon  citizens 
dealing  with  the  receiver.  And  neither  the  railroad  company  nor  its 
bondholders  have  any  equity  to  ask  it.  Where  property  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  simply  as  a  custodian,  or  for  sale  or  distribution,  it  is  proi)er 
that  all  persons  having  claims  against  it  or  upon  the  fund  arising  from 
its  sale  should  be  required  to  assert  them  in  the  court  appointing  the 
receiver.  But  a  very  diflferent  question  is  presented  where  the  court 
assumes  the  operatioix  of  a  milroad  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  and 
advertises  itself  to  the  world  as  a  common  carrier.  This  brings  it  into 
constant  and  extensive  business  relations  with  the  public.  Out  of  the 
thousands  of  contracts  it  enters  into  daily  as  a  common  carrier,  some  are 
broken,  and  property  is  damaged  and  destroyed  and  passengers  injured 
and  killed  by  the  negligence  and  tortious  acts  of  its  receiver  and  his 
agents.  In  a  word,  all  the  liabilities  incident  to  the  operation  of  a  rail- 
road are  incurred  by  a  court  where  it  engages  in  that  business ;  and, 
when  they  are  incurred,  why  should  the  citizen  be  denied  the  right  to 
establish  the  justice  and  amount  of  his  demand  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
in  a  court  of  the  country  where  the  cause  of  action  arose  and  the  witr 
nesses  reside?  If  the  road  were  operated  by  its  owners  or  its  creditors, 
the  citizen  would  have  this  right ;  and  when  it  is  o|)erated  for  their  bene- 
fit by  a  receiver,  why  should  the  right  be  denied? 

It  is  said  that  if  suits  are  allowed  to  be  brought  in  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  the  plaintifts  would  probably  receive  more  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  than  would  be  awarded  to  them  by  the  master  or  chancellor,  and 
that  to  compel  the  receiver  to  answer  to  suits  along  the  entire  line  of  the 
road  subjects  him  to  inconvenience  and  entails  additional  expense  on 
the  estate.  This  is  probably  true.  But  why  should  a  court  of  equity 
deprive  the  citizen  of  his  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  subject 
him  to  inconvenience  and  loss,  to  make  money  for  a  railroad  corporation 
and  its  bondholders?  If  the  denial  of  the  right  to  sue  can  be  rested  on 
the  ground  that  it  saves  money  for  the  corporation  and  its  creditors,  why 
not  carry  the  doctrine  one  degree  further,  and  declare  the  receiver  shall 
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not  be  liable  to  the  citizen  at  all  for  breaches  of  contract  or  any  act  of 
malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in  his  office  as  receiver?  This  would  be  a 
grejit  saving  to  the  estate.  The  diflerence  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
principle.  When  a  court  through  its  receiver  becomes  a  common  carrier, 
and  enters  the  list  to  compete  with  other  common  carriers  for  the  carry- 
ing tnide  of  the  country,  it  ought  not  to  claim  or  exercise  any  special 
privileges  denied  to  its  competitors  and  oppressive  on  the  citizens.  The 
court  appointing  a  receiver  of  a  railroad,  and  those  interested  in  the 
property,  should  be  content  with  the  same  measure  of  justice  that  is 
meted  out  to  all  persons  and  cori)orations  conducting  the  like  business. 
The  court  appointing  a  receiver  cannot,  of  course,  permit  any  other  juris- 
diction to  interfere  with  its  possession  of  the  property,  or  control  its 
administration  of  the  fund ;  but,  in  the  case  of  long  lines  of  railroad,  the 
question  of  the  legal  liability  of  its  receiver  to  the  demands  of  the  citi- 
zens, growing  out  of  the  operation  of  the  road,  should  be  remitted  to  the 
tribunals  that  would  have  Jurisdiction  if  the  controversy  had  arisen 
between  the  citizen  and  the  railroad  company;  giving  to  the  citizen  the 
option  of  seeking  his  redress  in  such  tribunals,  or  by  intervention  in 
the  court  appointmg  the  receiver. 

To  still  further  protect  the  creditor  along  the  line  of  the 
niilroad,  the  following  is  given  as  a  copy  of  an  order  he 
recently  issued  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver: 

And  it  appeiiring  to  the  court  that  the  defendant  company  owes 
debts  and  has  incurred  liabilities  to  the  residents  and  citizens  of  this 
district  which  the  holders  thereof  could,  without  any  interference  with 
the  legal  or  equitable  rights  of  the  complainant  under  the  mortgage  set 
out  in  the  complaint,  collect  by  proceedings  at  law  from  said  defendant 
by  seizing  its  rents,  income,  and  earnings,  and  in  other  lawful  modes,  if 
not  restrained  from  so  doing  by  this  court,  and  that  it  would  be  inequi- 
table and  unjust  for  the  court  to  deny  to  said  creditors  and  claimants 
their  legal  right  to  collect  their  sevenil  debts  and  demands  by  appointing 
a  receiver  to  tiike  and  rei^eive  the  earnings  of  said  road  during  the 
pendency  of  this  suit,  as  prayed  for  in  the  complainant's  bill,  without 
providing  for  the  payment  of  such  debts  and  liabilities : 

It  is  tnerefore  declared  that  this  order  appointing  the  receiver  herein 
is  made  upon  this  express  condition,  namely :  that  all  debts,  demands, 
and  liabilities  due  or  owing  by  the  defendant  company  which  were 
contnicted,  accrued,  or  were  accrued  in  this  district,  or  are  due  or 
owing  to  any  residents  of  this  district,  for  ticket  and  freight  balances,  or 
for  work,  labor,  materials,  machinery,  fixtures,  and  supplies  of  every  kind 
and  character  done,  performed,  or  furnished  in  the  repair,  equipment, 
operation,  or  extension  of  said  road  and  its  branches  in  this  district,  and 
all  liabilities  inciirred  by  the  said  defendant  company  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  freights  and  passengers,  including  damages  for  injuries  to 
employees  or  other  i)ersons  and  to  property,  which  have  accrued  or  upon 
which  suit  has  been  broiight  or  was  pending  or  judgment  rendered  in 
this  SUite,  within  twelve  months  last  past,  and  all  liabilities  of  said 
company  or  persons  or  corporations  who  may  have  become  sureties  for 
said  company  on  stay  or  supersedejis  bonds  or  cost  bonds,  or  bonds  in 
garnishment  or  other  like  proceedings,  without  regard  to  the  date  of  said 
bonds,  or  whether  such  bonds  were  furnished  in  actions  or  proceedings 
pending  in  this  district  or  elsewhere,  together  with  all  debts  and  liabili- 
ties which  the  said  receiver  may  incur  in  operating  said  road,  including 
claims  for  injuries  to  persons  and  property  as  aforesaid,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  preferential  debts,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  receiver  as  the 
same  shall  accrue,  out  of  the  ejirniugs  of  the  road  if  practicable,  or  out  of 
any  funds  in  his  hands  applicable  to  that  purpose,  and  if  not  sooner  dis- 
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charged,  then  the  same  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  said  road,  which  shall  not  be  discharged  from  the  custody  of  this 
court  until  said  debts  and  demands  are  paid. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  Judge  Caldwell's 
decisions  will  show  his  attitude  as  between  the  corporations 
and  the  workingmen  :  * 

The  court  is  asked  to  apply  to  the  employees  in  its  8ei*vice  the  principles 
of  the  early  statutes,  which,  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  puius  and  penal- 
ties, forced  laborei*s  to  work  at  fixed  wages,  and  made  it  an  oflence  to  seek 
to  incresise  them  or  to  quit  the  service  of  their  employer.  The  i>eriod 
of  compulsory  personal  servitude,  save  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  has 
passed  in  this  country.  In  this  country  it  is  not  unlawful  for  employees 
CO  associate,  consult,  and  confer  together  with  a  view  to  maintain  or 
inci'ease  their  wages,  by  lawful  and  peaceful  meiins,  any  more  tlian  it 
was  unlawful  for  the  receivers  to  counsel  and  confer  together  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  their  wages.  A  corporation  is  organized  capital; 
it  is  capital  consisting  of  money  and  property.  Organized  labor  is 
organized  capital;  it  is  capital  consisting  of  brains  and  muscle.  What 
it  is  lawful  for  one  to  do  it  is  lawful  for  the  other  to  do.  If  it  is  lawful 
for  the  stockholders  and  officers  of  a  corponition  to  associate  and  confer 
together  for  the  purpose  of  reiiucing  the  wages  of  its  employees,  or  of 
devising  some  other  means  of  making  their  investment  i)rofitable,  it  is 
equally  lawful  for  organized  labor  to  ass(x*iate,  consult,  and  confer  with 
a  view  to  maintain  or  increase  wages.  Both  act  from  the  prompting  of 
enlightened  selfishness,  and  th»  action  of  both  is  lawful  when  no  illegal 
or  criminal  means  are  used  or  threatened. 

It  is  due  to  the  receivers  and  managers  of  this  property  to  say  that 
they  have  not  questioned  the  right  of  the  labor  organization  to  appear  and 
be  heard  in  court  in  this  matter,  and  that  what  they  have  said  about  these 
organizations  has  been  in  commendation  of  thenf  and  not  in  disparage- 
ment. 

Men  in  all  stations  and  pursuits  of  life  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
join  together  for  resisting  oppression,  or  for  mutual  assistance,  improve- 
ment, instruction,  and  pecuniary  aid  in  time  of  sickness  and  distress. 
Such  association  commonly  Uikes  place  between  those  pursuing  the 
same  occupation  and  possessing  the  same  interests.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  men  engaged  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  in  all  labor  pursuits 
where  skill  and  experience  are  required.  The  legality  and  utility  of 
tliese  organizations  can  no  longer  be  questioned. 

Thus  has  this  judge,  with  a  nerve  of  the  right  temper 
and  a  heart  in  the  right  place,  "  established  justice  "  in  the 
federal  courts  of  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

*  Extract  from  Judge  Caldwell's  opinlou  in  c&ae  of  Ames  vb.  Union  Pac.  Rv.  Co., 
62  Fed.  Rep.,  page  14. 
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VII. 

Evils  of  the  Present  System  (continued). 

Misgovemment  and  political  corruption  are  evils  to  which 
the  private  telegraph  contributes.  Long  ago  the  president  of 
the  Western  Union  said : 

The  franks  issued  to  GovernmcDt  officials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of 
the  total  complimentary  business.  'Hie  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany extend  into  37  States  and  nine  territories  within  the  limits  of  the 
united  States,  and  into  four  of  the  British  Provinces.  In  all  of  them 
our  propeity  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  action  of  the  national,  State, 
and  umnlcipal  authorities,  and  the  judicious  use  of  complimentary  franks 
among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the  company  many  times  the 
money  value  of  the  free  service  perfonn^.* 

This  Is  a  clear  confession  of  deliberate  and  systematic  and 
successful  effort  to  influence  legislation  and  administration 
through  personal  favors  granted  to  legislators  and  public  of- 
ficers —  in  other  words,  a  plain  confession  of  habitual  bribery, 
stated  not  in  penitence,  but  in  pride  and  boastf  ulness.  One 
who  has  studied  Western  Union  history  is  not  surprised  that 
it  should  resort  to  bribery  to  accomplish  its  purposes ;  but  that 
it  should  deem  a  public  statement  of  its  crimes  consistent 
with  its  safety  is  suggestive  of  startling  inferences  concerning 

1  Report  of  1873.  See  also  Wan.  Arg.  p.  164 ;  Cresweirs  Rep.  1878,  p.  49;  Voice,  May 
SO,  1805,  p.  1,  etc.  The  passage  Is  constantly  cltecl  by  writers  and  speakers  dealing 
with  the  telegraph,  because  of  Its  astounding  nature  and  implications.  I  have  It  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
that  **  books  of  telegraph  franks  are  tendered  to  every  Senator  and  member  of  Con. 
gress,  and  most  of  them  accept  the  favor."  At  the  very  least  the  situation  sug- 
gests, as  Judge  Clark  says,  "  that  members  of  Cong^ress  and  Senators  haTing/V-ee  tele- 
graphing themselves  are  not  as  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  Iniquity  of  high  rates 
as  we  who  have  to  pay  them,  and  that  the  monopoly  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tinuance  of  their  monopoly  depends  more  upon  the  good  will  of  Congress  than  upon 
any  argument  they  C4in  make  or  any  reasons  they  can  give."  The  telegraph  franks 
are  worth  hundreds,  yes,  in  some  Instances  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to  the  favored 
law-maker.  The  stoppage  of  tliis  deadhead  bribery  would  remove  one  of  the  gpreat 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  telegraph  reform.  A  Congress  that  enjoys  the  privilege  of  free 
telegraphy  will  not  be  likely  to  vote  down  the  system  that  gives  them  so  valuable  a 
privilege,  in  order  to  exchange  it  for  a  system  under  which  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  all  telegrams  outside  of  the  Government's  business.  But  pass  a  law  declaring 
the  acceptance  of  telegraph  blanks  a  misdemeanor,  and  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men will  be  able  to  see  the  evils  of  the  private  telegraph.  It  would  be  perfectly  right 
to  make  the  acceptance  of  franks  a  cause  of  dismissal  from  the  House  or  Senate  and 
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the  company's  opinion  of  the  people  and  their  governments 
and  its  power  over  them.  The  telegraph  franks  are  a  very 
successful  imitation  of  the  political  tactics  of  the  railways 
with  their  free  passes  and  rebates.  But  the  railways  have 
sense  and  conscience  enough  left  to  be  ashamed  of  corruption, 
and  seek  to  hide  it,  instead  of  openly  exulting  in  it. 

The  Western  Union  does  not  confine  its  political  efforts  to 
the  "  judicious  "  issuing  of  franks.  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Sumner  of  California  when  a  candidate  for  re-election  to 
Congress  was  defeated  by  Western  Union  influence  because 
he  had  earnestly  worked  for  a  postal  telegraph.*  Victor 
Rosewater  says  that  Jay  Gould  spent  $250,000  to  defeat 
Wanamaker's  postal  telegi-aph.^     He  says  further : 

The  power  which  the  lobby  holds  over  Congress  in  such  matters  is 
proverbial.  I  saw  clearly  the  hand  of  the  Western  Union  when  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Koads  March  18, 1890.  There  was  but  one  member  of  that  committee 
who  was  not  already  opposed  to  the  postal  telegraph,  that  being  Mr. 
Blount  of  Georgia.  The  chairman  was  very  plainly  working  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Western  Union.* 

Mr.  Gompers,  speaking  in  1894  of  House  Report  2,004, 
Bingham  committee,  47-2,  said : 

This  report  of  the  House  Committee,  to  which  I  have  referred,  reads 
really  more  like  an  indictment  of  an  organized  band  or  guild  of  rol>bers 
in  the  old  feudal  days  rather  than  a  reference  to  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  hurriedly  the  necessary  business  of  the  country. 
liCt  me  quote  six  lines  of  the  committee's  report.  "  Objection  has  always 
been  made  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  C'ompany  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  postal  telegraph  system  controlled  by  the  United  States  Gk>v- 

forfeiture  of  office.  If  I  employ  an  agent  C  to  attend  to  my  buBiness  with  W,  S, 
Z,  etc.,  and  0  accepts  a  gift  from  W  which  tends  to  make  him  swerve  from  my  inter, 
eats  and  conduct  my  basiness  with  W  with  an  eye  to  Ws  Interests,  instead  of  being 
wholly  loyal  to  me,  sach  acceptance  is  a  breach  of  trust  and  good  cause  for  revoca- 
tion of  the  agency  and  dismissal  of  C, — that  is  law  and  common  sense.  If  some  strong 
Congressman  will  propose  such  a  bill  as  we  have  mentioned  respecting  the  receipt  of 
telegraph- franks,  and  show  the  matter  up  in  its  true  light  as  a  perennial  mortgage  of 
Congreas  to  the  Western  Union,  the  bill  will  become  a  law,  for  very  few  of  our  repre. 
sentativea  will  be  bold  enough  to  put  themselves  on  record  as  openly  favoring  such 
flhameless  wrong  and  manifest  departure  from  their  duty  to  the  public. 

In  1884  Vice-President  John  Van  Home  of  tlie  Western  Union  testified  before 
the  Hill  committee  that  the  business  franks  issued  in  a  year  would  amount  to  $1,000,. 
000,  so  that  the  franks  issued  to  Government  officials  would  amount  to  $300,000  at 
least,  if  they  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  frankage  as  in  1873.  Recent  presidents 
have  not  seen  fit  to  bulletin  their  corruption  funds.  The  amount  of  franking  in  any 
year  is  a  matter  of  small  Importance  compared  to  the  momentous  fact  that  the  Western 
Union  systematically  and  successfully  relies  on  this  insidious  sort  of  bribery  to  in- 
fiuence  legislation  and  administration  in  its  own  interelsts. 

9  Henderson  Com.,  lS9i.    I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  p.  66. 

SThe  Voice,  Aug.  29, 1896,  p.  1. 

4nild.  p.8. 
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ernment  in  connection  witli  the  post  office  service  of  the  country,  and 
sundry  attempts  at  the  esUiblishinent  of  such  a  ])ostal  system  have  been 
defeated  by  the  interposition  of  agencies  and  influences  unknown  by  your 
committee*.-'    The  inference  is  appalling.* 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  discussing  the  postal  telegraph  iii 
The  Arena  for  December,  1895,  page  52,  declares  that  "  it 
would  remove  a  gi-eat  source  of  political  corruption  ;  a  source 
so  powerful  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  it  i-ecently  defeated 
the  election  of  a  presidential  candidate." 

Mr.  Sumner  of  California,  in  his  speech  of  Feb.  28,  1886 
(page  15),  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  charged  the  Western  Union 
with  complicity  in  two  efforts  to  steal  the  presidency  (1876 
and  1884),  and  said  that  "Mr.  Hueston,  the  honest  man 
connected  with  the  telegraph  and  news  monopoly  in  New 
York  City,"  would  confimi  his  statements  if  called  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify.® 

The  private  telegraph  has  used  its  political  power  not 
merely  to  control  legislation,  defeat  distasteful  candidates, 
and  secure  the  election  of  its  allies,  but  is  said  even  to  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  order  a  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
United  Stiites  to  its  own  use.  Such  at  least  is  Victor  Rose- 
water's  interpretation  of  the  military  order  of  Feb.  27, 
1866,  by  which  14,211  miles  of  land  line  and  178  miles  of 
submarine  cable  established  in  the  South  by  the  Government 
during  the  war,  and  worth  between  2  and  3  millions,  were 
turned  over  to  the  telegraph  companies.  The  order  was 
issued  by  (jen.  Eckert,  then  acting  Secretary  of  War  and 
geneml  manager  of  the  Western  Union.  These  lines  were 
ostensibly  given  to  the  companies  in  compensation  for  lines 
seized  by  the  Federal  authorities,  but  Rosewater  says  that 
these  latter  lines  had  l)een  used  against  tlie  Government  with 
as  much  effect  as  batteries  of  artillery  and  were  contraband 
of  war,  not  subject  to  compensation  any  more  than  horses, 
wagons,  guns,  and  ammuniticm  in  use  by  the  enemy  and 
seized  by  our  annies.  I  do  not  know  the  inner  facts  of  the 
transaction  well  enough  to  judge  of  its  motive.^ 

6 1.  T.  U.  ITwiringB,  p.  10. 

6  Mr.  Sumner  said  that  "  Mr.  HueBton  would  testify  to  the  shameless  efforts  of  Jay 
Gould  and  others  to  misrepresent  and  misreport  and  otherwise  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  a  diabolical  scheme  for  changing  the  true  count  of  the  ballots  in  the  Empire  State/' 
which  was  the  key  of  the  whple  election. 

T  On  general  principles  an  effort  to  indemnify  Individuals  against  overwhelming 
losses  thrown  on  them  by  war  is  commendable.  The  burdens  of  war  should  be  dis- 
tributed and  should  not  fall  with  crushing  weigiit  on  any  individual  or  group. 
Whether  Gen.  Eckert  really  acted  on  Uiis  principle,  honestly  and  consistently  ap. 
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It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  telegrapli  giant  has 
fastened  his  grip  on  the  throat  of  honest  government.  The 
telegraph  is  managed  by  tlie  same  class  of  men,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  same  individuals,  who  manage  the  milroads 
and  colossal  trusts.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  leg- 
islatures and  congresses  in  the  interests  of  railways, 
sugar,  oil,  whiskey,  etc.,  and  it  Ls  perfectly  natuml  that  they 
should  adopt  the  same  policy  in  respect  to  the  telegraph. 
The  leadei-s  and  rulers  among  them  are  Wall  Street  gainblers 
and  manipulators,  and  fraud  is  as  natural  to  such  men  as 
water  to  a  duck,  stealth  to  a  tiger,  or  an  ambush  to  Indians 
on  tlie  war-path.  P  intrusts  his  affaii*s  to  C ;  W  pats  C 
on  the  back,  treats  him  with  great  consideration,  does  him 
many  favors,  and  finally  suggests  that  C  shall  deed  the 
rights  and  properties  of  P  to  W  in  consideration  of  past 
obligations  and  of  W's  promise  to  share  with  C  the  proceeds 
of  the  transfer.  C  yields  to  the  tempting  prospect  and  to 
the  pressure  arising  from  the  fact  that  little  by  little  he  has 
already  been  led  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  W  could  ruin 
him  by  exposure,  —  the  deed  Ls  nmcle,  W  and  C  grow 
rich  and  P  grows  poor.  P  stands  for  the  people,  C  for 
Congress  or  Legislature,  and  W  for  W^all  Street^  Western 
Union,  wealth  on  the  war-path.  Money,  lands,  bonds,  and 
franchises  belonging  to  the  people  are  transferied  by  their 
agents  without  consideration  so  far  as  the  people  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  agents  and  tmnsferees  grow  rich  while  the 
people  grow  poor.  The  people  cannot  have  their  rights 
because  they  do  not  elect  enough  men  who  had  rather  act 
honestly  and  justly  than  to  share  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
proceeds  of  a  steal.  Seventy  millions  of  people  cannot  have 
a  postal  telegraph  to  render  them  cheap  and  eflicient  ser- 
vice, because  it  would  interfere  with  the  profits  of  3,500 
stockholders  whose  agents  are  cunning  enough  to  tiike 
the  agents  of  the  people  into  partnei-shii)  —  if  the  agents 
of  the  people  were  to  vote  a  postal  telegraph  they  would 
vote  to  destroy  profits  m  which  they  themselves  participate. 

The  twelfth  evil  tlmt  characterizes  our  present  telegraphic 
system  is  the  dangerous  concentration  of  power  and  wealth  in 

plied  B^  far  as  he  conld  to  all  persons  who  had  met  with  cnishlng  lopses,  or  merely 
used  the  plea  of  compensation  in  this  instance  as  a  cloak  for  an  order  securing 
special  benefits  for  the  telegraph  interests  with  which  he  was  connected,  I  am  un- 
able to  determine  from  the  testimony  before  me.    (Bingham  Com.,  Rosew.  2-3.) 
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the  hands  of  a  few  irresponsible  persons.  Speaking  of  the 
fact  that  the  Western  Union  in  ite  compact  with  the  news- 
papers had  reserved  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  of  furnish- 
ing commercial  and  financial  news  to  individuals  and  associa- 
tions, the  Hill  committee  said : 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  fabulous  fortunes  to  its  inside  managers 
and  their  friends,  the  Western  Union  need  not  send  untrue  market  quota- 
tions. It  has  only  to  give  the  true  quotations  a  single  hour,  or  less  tlian 
that,  in  advance  to  those  whom  it  means  to  favor,  and  tlie  work  is  effects 
ually  accomplished.  No  such  power  should  be  allowed  to  exist  in  this 
country ;  the  temptation  to  abuse  it  is  enormous,  and  will,  sooner  or  later, 
prove  to  be  irresistible.' 

The  committee  continues : 

The  Western  Union  collects  the  market  news  every  morning  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  sends  it  to  New  York,  whence  it  is  distributed  to  every 
mart  and  hamlet  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  A 
fraction  of  a  penny  on  a  pound  of  cotton  is  a  fortune  to  any  man.  They 
admit  no  partnership  in  this  part  of  their  business.  They  tolerate  no 
rival,  no  control  in  the  supply  of  market  reports  to  every  part  of  this 
country.  It  is  a  power  too  impoilant,  too  vast,  to  be  intrusted  to  any  cor- 
poration, to  any  set  of  men. 

The  telegraph  company  can  raise  or  reduce  the  rsites.  Its  control  over 
the  press  is  therefore  absolute.  It  has  the  power  of  life  and  death,  for 
the  telegraphic  news  is  the  vital  breath  of  the  daily  newspaper.  Such  a 
power  cannot  exist  without  its  exerting  a  pernicious  influence  upon  pul)- 
lic  affairs,  and  every  observant  public  man  has  long  perceived  tlie  demor- 
alizing influence  of*  this  powerful  but  subtle  agency. 

Some  years  ago  the  following  despatch  was  received  on 
'Change  in  Chicago,  purporting  to  come  from  San  Francisco: 

North  winds  for  past  three  days  damaged  wheat  greatly.  Prospects 
indicate  about  one  third  crop  of  this  State.    Market  strong. 

This  despatch  put  up  the  price  of  wheat  nearly  three  cents 
in  the  face  of  lower  markets  in  Liverpool  and  New  York.  It 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire  what  grounds  there  were 
for  the  sending  of  such  a  despatch.  All  seemed  to  disbelieve 
it,  thinking  the  noith  wind  no  worse  than  the  east  or  any 
other  wind  ;  but  tlie  market  went  up  notwithstanding,  and 

8  Sen.  Rep.  R77,  p.  18.  In  reply  to  a  question  whether  Inacmrate  reports  might  not 
be  Bent  over  GoTcrnment  wires,  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  said,  "  Yes,  but  there  would  not 
be  this  ability  of  persons  owning  the  lines  to  confine  information  to  A  and  B  for  2  or 
S  hours.  Give  me  the  advantage  of  a  couple  of  hours  over  other  people,  and  I  can 
make  a  fortune  every  hour  in  the  day."  (I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  18d4,  p.  27.)  It  is  true 
that  inaccurate  reports  might  be  sent  over  Government  wires,  but  the  temptation 
would  be  small,  because  their  accuracy  could  be  so  easily  and  rapidly  tested,  and  the 
author  of  a  false  reiK>rt  would  lose  future  credit  with  small  chance  of  present  gain. 
It  is  the  ability  to  discriminate  —to  send  a  false  report  and  delay  or  color  the  mes- 
sages sent  to  test  it  and  the  replies  to  them— to  keep  a  true  report  from  the  public  a 
little  while  after  the  masters  receive  it— it  is  this  power  of  discrimination  that  gives 
the  owners  of  a  private  telegraph  their  tremendous  advantage  in  the  market. 
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thousands  of  dollars  were  gained  or  lost  through  this  tele- 
gram. The  reasons  for  sending  it  were  extensively  canvassed 
on  'Change,  and  the  cry  wliich  has  been  so  often  raised  in  the 
past  was  repeated,  ^^that  the  ostensible  manager  of  the  tele- 
graphic system  through  which  this  despatch  came  is  a  speculator 
in  grain  and  uses  the  wires  to  sway  the  market  up  or  dovm^  as 
best  suits  his  own  endsJ*^ ' 
John  Wanamaker  says : 

The  Western  Union  is  controUed  by  an  executive  committee  of  3  or 
4  men  sitting  in  their  offlces  in  New  York.  Its  wires  run  all  over  the 
country,  extending  by  their  connections  into  every  iwrt  of  the  globe. 
This  company  controls  the  market  price  of  each  article  that  is  dealt  in  in 
every  mart  in  this  country.  It  controls  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  the 
news,  social,  political,  and  general,  that  is  sent  over  its  wires,  and  every 
important  personal  telegraphic  comnmnication.  This  corpomtion  is  un- 
controlled by  any  law  save  the  interests  of  its  directors. '° 

The  concentration  of  power  does  not  always  stop  with  a 
gi'oup  of  three  or  four  of  tlie  heaviest  stockliolders  or  leading 
officers,  —  the  absolute  contiol  of  the  entire  Western  Union 
system  has  been  and  may  easily  be  again  centred  in  a  single 
will. 

In  1884  Chairman  Hill  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Koads  said : 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  one  man  of  those  2,900  stockholders 
owns  more  than  half  the  stock  of  the  Western  Union." 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  said  in  1882 : 

This  great  system  of  the  Western  Union,  as  well  as  the  ocejin  cables 
connecting  us  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  now  virtually  controlled  by 
one  man,  and  this  individual  whose  name  has  become  a  synonym  for 
unscrupulousness  and  rapjicity  in  common  with  a  few  others  of  similar 
character,  now  aims  at  and  has  largely  succeeded  in  controlling  the 
channels  of  intelligence,  of  thought,  and  of  commerce  in  a  nation  of 
50  miUions  of  people.** 

The  report  quotes  United  States  Senator  Windom  as 
saying: 

The  channels  of  thought  and  of  commerce  thus  owned  and  controlled 
by  one  man  or  by  a  few  men,  what  is  to  restrain  corporate  power  or  fix  a 
limit  to  its  exactions  upon  the  people?  What  is  there  to  hinder  these 
men  fix>m  depressing  or  inflating  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  property  to 
suit  their  caprice  or  avarice,  and  thereby  gathering  into  their  own  coffers 
the  wealth  of  the  nation?  *^ 

V  House  Rep.  114,  p.  11. 

10  Wansmaker's  Arg.  p.  4. 

u  Sen.  Rep.  577,  Part  II.  p.  68. 

tt  Report  of  Not.  15, 1882,  p.  11. 

Ufbid.  Windom'8  words  are  also  quoted  in  I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  p.  68,  by  Hon.  John 
Davis. 
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The  Manufacturer  iii  its  issue  of  April  1,  1890,  remarked 
that: 

The  strongest  argument  for  the  transfer  of  this  business  to  the  post 
office  is  that  it  is  now  wholly  within  the  control  of  one  man.  This  individ- 
ual possesses  the  power  to  mform  himself  of  thenatureof  any  intelligence 
transmitted  over  the  wires,  whether  it  refers  to  business,  to  family  mat- 
ters, or  to  politics.  He  also  has  the  press  of  the  country  at  his  mercy. 
No  daily  newspaper  could  conduct  its  business  if  it  should  be  denied  press 
rates  for  its  desimtches  while  its  rivals  were  accorded  that  favor. 

Such  a  magnate  holds  the  good  name  of  every  candidate  and  public 
man  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  ^^The  reputation  of  the  ablest  and  pur- 
est public  man  may  be  fatally  tainted  in  ever^  town  and  village  on  the 
continent  by  a  midnight  despatch."  ** 

The  Ramsey  committee  says : 

The  power  of  inspecting  the  correspondence  of  the  nation,  of  affecting 
the  markets  of  the  country,  of  influencing  public  opinion  and  action  in 
any  important  crisis,  is  possessed  by  those  who  control  the  telegraph." 

I  have  seen  a  presidential  convention  so  completely  de- 
moralized by  a  telegram  that  the  man  who  had  the  despatch 
dethroned  the  chairman  and  temporarily  captured  the  con- 
vention. 

On  page  5  the  report  last  cited  quotes  the  New  York  Trib- 
une as  saying  that  the  man  who  controls  the  telegraph  (as 
Jay  Gould  did  and  as  another  equally  dangerous  man  may 
come  to  do  at  any  time)  is  "  enabled  to  speculate  on  the 
prices  of  our  leading  staples  in  every  market  of  the  world. 
It  will  make  him  mai^ter  of  the  press,  for  the  press  depends 
upon  the  telegraph,  and  enable  him,  if  unscrupulous,  to  give 
to  the  news  of  the  day  such  a  color  as  he  chooses,  and  thus 
fatally  to  pollute  the  very  fountain  of  public  opinion."  " 

Jay  Gould  is  repoited  to  have  said  that  he  had  rather  be 
president  of  the  Western  Union  than  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  wonder — tlie  bond-issue-gold-reserve  trick  had 
not  been  discovered  in  his  day  and  the  chief  executive's 
powers,  except  in  time  of  war,  and  his  chances  at  any  time 
of  fleecing  the  people  to  line  his  own  pocket  were  insig- 
nificant compared  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Czar  of  the  Tele- 
gmph. 

14  Sen.  Rep.  677,  Part  II.  p  fi6. 

\!>  Sen.  Rep.  242,  42-3,  p.  4. 

16  During  the  Wanamaker  Investigation  of  the  Postal  Telegraph,  the  misleading 
testimony  of  Dr.  Xorvln  Green,  president  of  the  Western  Union,  was  telegraphed 
with  all  its  errors  and  sophistries  free  of  telegraph  toll  to  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
New  York  Associated  Press,  and  it  was  quite  generally  published  in  full.  The  facts 
and  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  a  postal  telegraph  had  to  p<ty  for  transmission 
•nd  41d  not  i^et  anything  like  so  full  a  publication,    (Wf^PARiftKer'B  Arg.  p.  140.) 
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Even  in  respect  to  filling  offices  the  power  of  the  Wall 
Street  king  is  very  great.  Richard  J.  Hinton,  a  noted  jour- 
nalist, testifying  before  the  Blair  committee,  said,  '^  I  tliink 
Jay  Gould  has  more  power  to  elect  nieml)ers  of  Congress 
than  the  President  and  the  whole  of  his  cabinet."  ^^ 

The  American  people  would  be  indignant  if  any  one 
should  charge  them  vnih  favoring  royalty,  creating  and  sus- 
taining dukes,  marquises,  lords,  and  earls,  or  meekly  submit- 
ting to  titled  aristocrats  of  any  grade.  There  would  Ije  a 
revolution  if  Congress  should  confer  the  title  of  lord,  or 
duke,  or  earl,  on  Vanderbilt,  (xould,  Rockefeller,  Morgan, 
Sage,  etc.  Lord  Gould,  Lord  Rockefeller,  Duke  Morgan, 
and  the  rest  would  soon  find  the  country  too  warm  for  their 
habitation.  Yet  the  essence  of  royalty  and  arLstocracy  is  not 
in  the  title  but  in  the  overgrown  power  which  one  man  pos- 
sesses over  his  fellows.  The  board  of  dii-ectors  of  the  Western 
Union  is  as  truly  a  body  of  aristocrats  as  the  lords  and  dukes 
of  England.  A  Congj-ess  that  grants  railroad,  telegraph,  and 
banking  privileges  to  private  individuals,  establishes  a  far 
more  powerful  and  therefore  more  dangerous  aristocracy 
than  any  that  could  possibly  be  created  by  the  mere  bestowal 
of  titles  of  nobility. 

At  the  very  start  far-sighted  statesmen  clearly  saw  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  telegraph  to  private  control.  Post- 
master-General Cave  Johnson  said  in  1845-6:  "In  the 
hands  of  individuals  or  associations  the  telegraph  may  become 
the  most  potent  instrument  the  world  ever  knew  to  effect 
Budden  and  large  speculations  —  to  rob  the  many  of  their  just 
advantages,  and  concentrate  them  upon  the  few.  If  per- 
mitted by  the  Government  to  be  thus  held,  the  public  can 
have  no  security  that  it  will  not  be  wielded  for  their  injury 
rather  than  their  benefit.  ...  Its  value  in  all  commercial 
transactions  to  individuals  having  the  control  of  it  cannot  l)e 
estimated."  It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  lx)ard  of  directoi-s 
of  the  Western  Union  is  a  board  of  millionnaires  and  poly- 
millionnaires  —  the  bees  know  where  to  look  for  honey. 

Postmaster-General  Creswell  speaks  of  the  '*  al)use  of  the 
wires  for  personal  ends  by  business  men  controlling  them, 
and  the  vast  and  irresponsible  influence  of  telegrai)liic  man- 
agers over  the  press  of  the  country." 

Postmaster-General  Howe,  after  speaking  of  the  wastes  and 
extortions  incident  to  a  private  telegraph,  continues : 

17  Blair  Com.  Vol.  II.  p.  409. 
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But  a  stronger  reason  still  why  the  Government  should  control  the 
telegntph  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  as  potent  for  evil  as  for  good. 
TJke  Government  itself  it  is  too  terrible  to  be  wielded  by  other  than  rep- 
resentatives of  the  whole  people.  In  the  great  commercial  centres,  pub- 
lic stocks,  corpomte  and  mining  stocks,  bonds,  and  the  staple  products  of 
agriculture  are  bought  and  sold  daily  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  mill- 
ions. In  all  these  markets  one  great  telegraph  company  wags  its  tongue 
incessantly.  For  all  these  commodities  it  is  the  arbiter  of  prices.  Prices 
go  up  and  down  according  to  its  inculcations.  Wlioever  controls  its  utter- 
ances may  at  pleasure  buoy  a  market  in  which  he  wishes  to  sell,  or  break 
one  in  which  he  wishes  to  buy.  That  is  an  agency  much  too  dreadful  to 
intrust  to  private  hands.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  a  use  so  malign 
has  ever  been  made  of  this  agency.  I  speak  of  its  capabilities,  not  of  its 
history.  Knowing  that  it  can  be  so  abuseil,  »t  seems  to  be  the  dictate  of 
prudence  not  to  wait  till  it  is  so  abused.  It  is  manifest  tliat  even  when 
the  Government  controls  the  telegniph  a  falsehood  which  may  sink  a 
stock  or  float  it  may  still  be  sent  over  the  wires.  But  truth  will  have 
equal  freedom  on  the  lines.  In  Government  hands  the  telegraph  will 
maintain  an  exact  neutrality  between  the  two  fierce  parties  which,  day  by 
day  and  year  by  year,  contend  for  supremacy  in  the  markets.  In  private 
hands  it  may  become  the  mere  creiiture,  as  malignant  as  mighty,  of  that 
party  which  it«  owner  from  time  to  time  chooses  to  join.  If  he  choose, 
he  may  give  free  coui*se  to  falsehood,  and  if  he  choose,  he  may  imprison 
the  truth.     Who  else  can  trade  in  a  market  dominated  by  such  a  power? 

Coiigressniaii  Oibson  says : 

The  dangers  and  possibilities  of  evil  resulting  from  private  ownership 
of  all  the  telegi*aj)h  lines  in  the  United  States  are  appalling  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  times  of  financial,  social,  or  political  peril. 
No  private  corporation  sbould  have  the  power  to  pollute,  pervert,  or 
destroy  the  streams  of  information  on  which  our  people  must  depend  and 
our  Government  act.  The  postal  telegraph  is  necessary  to  the  national 
welfare.  A  country  that  allows  private  ownei*ship  of  all  its  telegraph 
lines  is  criminally  indifterent  to  the  machinations  of  fraud,  the  devices  of 
selfishness,  and  the  possibilities  of  prejudice,  and  wilfully  tempts  fate 
to  strike  in  the  crisis  of  danger.*® 

Henry  C'lay  made  the  danger  of  private  ownership  an 
empliatie  part  of  liis  splendid  plea  for  a  National  Telegraph 
in  1844.     He  said  : 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  telegniph  is  destined  to  exert  great 
influence  on  the  business  aflairs  of  soi'iety.  In  the  hands  of  private 
individuals  they  will  l>e  able  to  monopolize  intelligence  and  to  perfonn 
the  greiitest  operations  in  commeive  and  other  departments  of  business. 
I  thmk  such  an  engine  should  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,^' 

Such  is  a  part  of  the  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  our  private  telegraph  is  a  gross  disturber  of  the  fair 
distribution  of  wealth  and  |)Ower.  It  is  one  of  the  big  clubs 
that  our  modem  bandits  use  to  compel  the  people  to  give  up 
their  money.  The  great  r()bl)ers  of  to-day  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  capture  of  one  or  two  travellers  now  and  then  on 

W  Letter  In  the  Voicr,  June  13,  l«tt. 

i9  Quoted  by  PoBtmaHter.Gencral  Wanamaker,  1892,  Bep.  p.  27. 
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the  lonely  highway,  —  our  broadcloth  bandits  must  capture 
the  nation  en  masse,,  —  they  want  the  world  and  they  know  how 
to  get  it.  They  have  taken  the  law-makers  into  partnership 
and  had  their  methods  legalized,  and  called  tliem  "  right " 
so  long  that  they  have  actually  pereuaded  themselves  that 
they  are  not  robbers  at' all,  but  "enterprising  citizens,"  and 
so  they  are  able  without  a  pang  to  use  the  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, banks,  and  trusts  to  fleece  ten  millions  or  a  hundred 
millions  of  people  at  once,  just  as  their  ignorant,  uncivilized, 
unevolved  predecessors  used  a  club  or  a  gun  to  fleece  two 
or  three  imfortunates.  And  the  farmers  and  working  people 
generally  will  have  to  keep  on  handing  over  their  surplus 
wealth  to  the  cunning  schemei's,  until  they  (the  workers) 
get  sense  enough  to  elect  men  who  know  what  justice  is  and 
can  remember  the  cardinal  principles  of  virtue  long  enough 
after  election  to  declare  robl)ery  to  be  robbery  whether  it  be 
perpetrated  with  a  six-shooter  in  a  dark  alley,  or  with  a 
telegraph,  a  railroad,  a  bank,  a  bond  scheme,  or  a  trust  in 
Wall  Street,  —  and  to  take  the  telegraph  and  the  rest  of  their 
weapons  away  from  the  bioadcloth  liandits  and  imprison  them 
in  just  legislation  at  honest  and  useful  labor,  —  the  fortress 
of  fraud  could  be  earned  if  we  could  even  elect  men  who 
would  do  no  more  than  give  us  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  — 
we  can  do  the  rest  for  ourselves  if  once  we  can  get  the  right 
to  vote  on  the  law  directly  whenever  our  ••^  representatives  " 
do  not  represent  us. 

(To  he  continued,^ 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  NATIONAL  SANITARIUM 

FOR  CONSUMPTIVES  ? 

BY    WILLIAM   THORNTON    PARKER,    M.  D.,    MUNICH. 


"Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  fonn"  are  the  words 
our  children  are  taught  to  recite  at  school  before  they  are 
able  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  scourge  which 
carries  off  to  an  untimely  grave  so  many  of  the  brightest 
and  best  of  New  England's  youth.  It  requires  only  a  glance 
at  the  Registration  Report  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
1891  to  convince  us  of  the  terrible  mortality  from  consump- 
tion in  the  old  Bay  State. 

The  number  of  deaths  registered  in  1890  from  this,  the  most 
prominent  cause  of  death  in  the  list  of  diseases,  was  5,791,  of  which 
number  2,717  were  males  and  3,074  females.  The  actual  number  of 
deaths  from  this  cause  was  210  greater  than  that  of  1889,  G3  more 
than  that  of  1888,  and  80  less  than  that  of  1887.  The  ratio  of  deaths 
to  the  total  mortality  was  13.30,  which  was  less  than  that  of  1889, 
and  was  also  the  least  of  any  year  yet  recorded. 

We  see  by  these  statistical  reports  that  this  scourge  of 
consumption  is  worthy  of  our  most  serious  attention.  The 
enthusiasm  which  welcomed  the  promises  held  out  by  the 
treatment  inaugurated  by  Koch  indicated  very  clearly  how 
widespread  is  the  suffering  caused  by  consumption.  There 
is  hardly  a  home  where  we  cannot  find  the  traces  of  its  cruel 
influence ;  some  relative  or  friend  has  succumbed,  or  is  an 
invalid,  on  account  of  it.  If  consumptives  are  proverbially 
hopeful,  the  relatives  and  friends  are  also  eager  to  provide 
every  means  possible  to  mitigate  the  action  of  the  disease. 
Every  climate  is  investigated,  every  possible  health  i-esort 
visited,  and  thousands  of  dollars  wasted  on  patent  medicines 
promising  relief.  Consumption  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
preventable  disease,  and  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  attributed, 
in  most  cases,  to  the  neglect  of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Its 
origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  weakened  constitutions ;  in 
homes  where  sanitary  conditions  are  more  or  less  wanting; 
in  habits  which  prevent  the  necessary  amount  of  exercise 
required  for  the  proper  expansion  of  the  chest.     It  is  found 
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in  homes  containing  air  more  or  less  vitiated,  instead  of  the 
pure  air  abounding  with  the  ingredients  necessary  for  healtl) 
and  life.  It  depends  largely  upon  improper  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  is  frequent  in  unhealthy  homes  deprived  of  needed 
sunlight,  and  poisoned  with  damp  and  musty  atmosphere 
unfit  for  people  to  breathe.  It  is  found  in  those  whose 
habits  are  sedentary,  and  in  those  exposed  to  raw  and  chilly' 
winds  whose  circulation  is  not  strong  enough  to  react. 
Sanitary  science  has  diminished  very  largely,  within  the 
past  twenty-five  years  the  mortality  from  what  used  to 
be  the  terrible  scourge  of  consumption;  but  the  science  of 
climatology  is  needed  quite  as  much  in  efifecting  a  last- 
ing cure.  The  climate  cure  is  the  only  rational  hope  the 
consumptive  has  to-day.  Tlie  wisdom  of  our  best  medical 
advisers,  the  mast  perfectly  built  and  equipped  sanitariimw 
in  regions  where  consumption  is  always  present,  can  never 
equal  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  residence  in  a 
climate  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  consumption.  If  the 
science  of  climatology  had  been  recognized  earlier  in  the 
history  of  medicine  as  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  studies,  it 
vould  have  kept  pace  with  other  departments  of  medicine, 
where  most  thorough  and  careful  attention  and  investigation 
have  been  rewarded  with  brilliant  and  oftentimes  wonderful 
success.  Thempeutics,  surgery,  ophthalmology,  gynecology, 
and  many  other  departments  ai-e  considered  of  practical 
importance ;  but  the  study  of  climate  is  too  often  thought  to 
be  only  interesting  for  fashionable  invalids,  or  as  a  ^^  dernier 
resort "  for  patients  who  are  hopelessly  diseased.  Physicians 
sent  away  their  patients  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
on  long  journeys,  and  invariably  to  places  where  personal 
knowledge  could  have  liad  little  to  do  with  the  selection. 
Even  at  the  present  time  these  invalids  are  sent  to  Florida, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  Italy,  to  the  Alps,  to 
Southern  California,  and  to  many  other  places  where  a 
permanent  cure  is  well-nigli  im|X)ssible,  and,  worse  than  this, 
where  despair  and  death  are  the  only  rewards  for  the  difli- 
culties  and  the  expense  of  the  fruitless  undertaking.  With 
all  the  light  which  patient  research  has  yielded,  medical  men 
still  persist  in  recommending  these  places  of  wliich  they  have 
80  often  absolutely  no  personal  information.  These  unfortu- 
nate patients,  in  the  eager  longing  for  liealth,  leave  home 
and  friends  and  comfortable  care,  only  to  attain  bitter  disap- 
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pointment.  With  many  of  these  invalids  it  is  a  desperate 
move  —  perhaps  a  last  chance.  If  the  climate  does  not  prove 
beneficial,  then  they  must  die  there,  for  they  cannot  return 
home.  Perchance  all  the  means  available  for  travel  have 
been  expended  in  reaching  the  health  resort.  There  is  no 
money  left  for  the  return  trip ;  and  oftentimes  the  physical 
resources  have  been  exhausted,  as  well  as  the  money,  by  the 
long  journey.  The  physical  forces  of  the  patient  have  been 
sustained  by  the  hope  for  a  cure.  .  What  a  responsibility  the 
physician  has  assumed  who  has  sent  his  patient  away  from 
home  without  the  due  consideration  and  personal  investiga- 
tion so  requisite  when  giving  an  opinion  as  a  climatologist! 
It  is  not  reasonable  for  physicians  to  recommend  localities 
they  have  not  visited  and  carefully  investigated.  If  the 
profession  of  medicine  is  threatened  with  serious  and  lasting 
injury  from  the  great  number  of  specialists  who  now  appear 
even  in  our  smaller  towns,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  special- 
ist devoting  his  time  to  tlie  science  of  climatology  has  a  right 
to  exist,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  member  of  the  body  medi- 
cal. At  present  we  expect  our  specialists  in  diseases  of  the 
air  passages  to  be  expert  in  climatology.  Success  in  this 
study  must  depend  largely  upon  the  attention  to  what  may 
seem  minor  and  unimportant  details.  In  sending  a  patient 
to  any  given  place,  we  must  know  beforehand  what  he  will 
find,  when  he  arrives,  to  insure  his  comfort  and  protection. 
It  does  not  suffice  to  send  a  patient  to  a  health  resort.  The 
careful  medical  adviser  follows  him  every  mile  of  his  journey, 
and  sees  to  it  that  he  is  provided  with  comfortable  quarters, 
sunny  and  dry ;  that  he  has  suitable  clothing ;  that  he  can 
obtain  wholesome  food,  and  that  systematic  bodily  and 
mental  exercise  can  be  enjoyed.  Hygiene  and  climatology 
are  therefore  inseparably  united  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
patients.  We  can  hope  for  little  if  one  or  the  other  is 
absent  in  the  eflfort  made  to  effect  a  cure.  With  all  the 
advice  we  can  offer,  many  of  our  patients  cannot  or  will 
not  attend  to  our  directions,  and  guard  against  the  dangers 
we  are  so  willing  to  warn  them  against.  It  depends  very 
much  upon  a  man's  bringing  up  as  to  his  chances  for  getting 
well.  There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  only 
rational  cure  for  consumption  is  the  climate  cure.  We  hear 
of  the  home  treatment  of  consumption,  of  sanitariums  near 
our  Eastern  cities,  of  rooms  provided  with  an  artificial  tem- 
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perature  supposed  to  be  healing,  of  cabinets  containing 
specially  prepared  vapors,  of  cylinders  containing  more  or 
less  of  oxygen  for  inhalation,  of  sub-cutaneous  injections  like 
that  of  Koch's,  of  positive  cures  in  the  shape  of  remedies  in 
smaller  or  larger  bottles ;  but  the  result  with  all  of  them  is 
the  same  —  failure  to  cure  the  disease.  There  may  be  some 
transitory  benefit  from  some  of  these  treatments,  but  the  best 
of  them  are  only  palliative.  We  have  no  riglit  to  make  our 
patient  or  his  friend  believe  that  he  is  deriving  special 
benefit  from  such  ti-eatment  as  a  means  of  ultimate  cure. 
Neither  is  it  possible  for  chemical  science  to  manufacture  an 
atmosphere  in  any  sense  the  equal  of  tliat  found  in  our 
Western  Health  Section ;  and  even  if  it  were,  contact  with  it 
could  be  but  temporary,  for,  after  leaving  tlie  rooms  contain- 
ing it,  the  invalid  must  return  tlirough  tlie  damp  and  chilly 
streets  to  the  conditions  previously  existing  in  the  home.  It 
may  be  considered  very  unwise  to  remove  an  invalid  from 
home  at  all,  and  especially  so  when  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  consumption  has  already  fully  developed  itself. 
It  may  seem  not  only  cruel  to  the  patient,  but  mifair  to  tax 
the  anxieties  and  resources  of  friends  in  making  the  change. 
The  cost  is  undoubtedly  heavy,  but  the  prize  is  often  life. 
To  stay  at  home  in  the  East  and  have  the  frequent  call  of  the 
doctor  is  a  poor  makeshift  for  rational  treatment.  What 
does  such  a  course  amount  to?  At  most,  to  encourage,  to 
hold  out  false  hopes,  possibly  to  benefit,  or  to  make  dying 
easier,  but  not  to  cure.  If  it  be  banishment  to  live  in  New 
Mexico  or  Colorado,  certainly  that  is  better  than  death  at 
home  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  A  useful  occupation 
and  the  pui-suit  of  out-of-door  pleasure,  either  for  man  or 
woman,  is  better  than  the  imprisoned  life  in  an  Eastern 
home,  useless  to  all,  and  oftentimes  a  care  and  expense  to 
those  who  love  us  best.  The  Western  Health  Section  is 
large  enough  to  hold  all  the  consumptives  the  East  contains, 
and  to  cure  hundreds  who  are  to-day  treading  the  downward 
path  of  despair. 

We  can  readily  see  from  the  foregoing  how  many  diffi- 
culties beset  us  in  our  efforts  for  the  welfare,  comfort,  and 
cure  of  our  consumptive  patients.  If  we  send  them  to  for- 
eign lands,  we  break  up  their  association  with  home,  subject 
them  to  a  long  and  wearisome  journey,  expose  them  to  the 
annoyances  which  invalids  seldom  fail  to  encounter  among 
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strangers,  and  finally  land  them  among  inhospitable  for- 
eigners, who  care  for  little  else  than  what  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  from  their  purses.  The  hoped-for  improvement  does 
not  result ;  indeed,  the  patient  may  get  worse.  Any  one  who 
has  witnessed  the  sufferings  in  foreign  lands  of  American 
families  which  death  has  invaded,  will  hesitate  a  long  time  be- 
fore exposing  any  one  to  the  risk  of  such  hardship.  The 
English  people  have  long  ago  found  this  out.  Dr.  Arthur 
Hill  Hassall,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for 
consumption  in  England,  recognized  this  truth  in  his  efforts 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  patients. 
Consumption  is  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  of  the  maladies 
to  which  Englishmen  are  exposed.  According  to  the  returns 
of  the  register-generars  office  for  the  year  1887,  forty-four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  deaths  occurred  in 
England  and  Wales  from  phthisis.  Notwithstanding  that 
consumption  is  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  of  diseases,  even 
in  England,  less  has  been  done  to  provide  for  the  necessities, 
and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  laboring  under  it 
than  from  any  other  disease.  '*  Owing  to  their  protracted 
nature,  and  the  consequent  expense  enUiiled,  cases  of  con- 
sumption are,  to  a  large  extent,  excluded  from  the  general 
hospitals." 

The  climate  of  England,  very  much  like  that  of  our  New 
England  States  in  this  respect,  is  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  chest ;  but  there  is  one  section  knowja 
as  the  Under-cliff  Region  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  for  the  successful  treatment  of  consump- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  ecjual  to  our  Western  Health  Sec- 
tion for  affording  a  positive  cure.  The  Under-cliff  Region 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  unique.  It  rises  above  the  ocean,  its 
bright  southern  exposure  bathed  continually  in  the  warm 
sunlight,  and  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  health-giving 
proi)erties  of  the  sea.  Rising  behind  it  for  a  thousand  feet 
are  the  massive  "  downs, "  which  protect  it  perfectly  from  the 
bitter  north  winds.  Here  in  this  favored  region,  where  out- 
of-door  life  can  be  constantly  enjoyed,  where  the  scenery  is  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  and  where  all  the  luxuries  and  pleas- 
ures of  life  can  be  obtained.  Dr.  Hassall  founded  the  noble 
institution  which  has  since  its  foundation  been  "  the  means, 
by  God's  blessing,  not  only  of  affording  relief  and  comfort  to, 
but  also  of  saving,  the  lives  of  many  of  the  deserving  poor. 
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The  hospital  is  erected  upon  the  separate  principle ;  that  is 
to  say,  each  patient  is  supplied  with  a  separate  bedroom. 
Thus  the  patients  are  distributed  through  a  series  of  ten 
blocks  of  houses,  situated  in  a  locality  well  sheltered  from 
unfavorable  winds,  the  houses  being  designed  in  harmony 
with  the  surrounding  scenery,  constructed  upon  sound  sani- 
tary principles,  and  surrounded  by  gardens.  In  these  houses 
the  patients  enjoy  the  advantages  of  large  sitting  and  sepa- 
rate sleeping  rooms,  of  a  lovely  landscape  and  sea  view,  of 
plenty  of  light  and  sea  air,  of  effective  ventilation  and  good 
drainage,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a  regulated  temperature. 
They  morever  experience  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  home  in  place  of  l)eing  congregated  in  wards  in  one  large 
building,  and  subject,  in  consequence,  to  many  depressing  and 
injurious  influences.  The  results  achieved  have  been  most 
satisfactory. 

"  The  hospital,  as  at  present  open,  comprises  twenty  houses 
in  ten  blocks,  with  accommodation  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  men  and  women  patients,  and  there  is  a  chai)el  in 
the  centre,  the  whole  being  connected  by  a  spacious  subway. 

"Nearly  nine  thousand  in-patient'<  have  already  received 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  (Ijesides  those  who  have  been 
treated  as  out-patients),  many  of  whom  have  been  enabled  to 
resume  their  occupations  after  leaving  the  institution. 

"  Sixteen  of  the  houses  have  been  erected  by  private  friends, 
and  they  form  so  many  separate  and  complete  hospitals. 
Each  house  bears  a  distinct  name,  usually  that  of  the  donor 
or  some  relative  whose  name  is  associated  therewith  'in 
memoriam.' "  —  Report  of  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for 
Consu7nptive8^    Ventnor^  Ide  of   Wiyht^  18S9, 

With  consumption  so  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  is 
there  nothing  our  government  can  do  to  mitigtite  the  terroi-s 
of  this  disease?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  a  national  sanitarium  for  consumptives  ?  There  are 
certainly  many  reasons  why  we  should  have  such  a  humane 
institution,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  pai)er  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  them  at  Iccost !  In  the  first  place  consumption 
is  sufficiently  prevalent  and  so  disastrously  fatal  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  question  of  national  importance.  Indeed,  it  is 
one  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our  government,  and 
one  which  has  already  been  brought  forward  —  fii-st  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  General  Cogswell  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  in  February  1891,  and  later  by  Senator  Gallinger  of 
New  Hampshire,  March  22,  1892. 
The  first  bill  read  as  follows :  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  Assembled- 

Section  1.  That  the  establishment  of  a  national  sanitarium  for 
the  treatment  of  consumption  be  an^'  hereby  is  authorized. 

Sect.  2.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby  is 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  or  more  physicians  to 
visit  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  to  select  a  suitable  site  for  a  sani- 
tarium for  the  treatment  of  consumption. 

Sect.  3.  That  the  travelling  expenses  and  transportation,  together 
with  a  reasonable  "per  diem"  payment  for  services  of  committee, 
be  provided  by  the  government. 

Sect.  4.  That  the  committee  so  appointed  present,  within  six 
months  after  their  appointment,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
a  report  concerning  the  best  location  for  such  a  sanitarium. 

Sect.  5.  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  to 
furnish  said  committee  a  list  of  abandoned  military  stations  in  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado,  and  that  one  of  these  stations  may  be  selected 
by  the  committee  for  the  location  of  the  national  sanitarium. 

Sect.  C.  That  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  be  and  hereby  is 
appropriated  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  such  a  military  sta- 
tion, to  be  used  as  a  national  sanitarium. 

Sect.  7.  That  this  act  take  effect  immediately  after  its  passage. 

In  preparing  this  bill  for  presentation,  the  writer  had  lit- 
tle or  no  experience  in  such  matters ;  he  only  knew  that  a 
national  sanitarium  for  consumptives  was  and  is  urgently 
needed,  and  that  more  than  one  of  the  abandoned  military 
posts  would  be  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose.  These 
posts  or  "  forts  "  consist  of  several  separate  buildings  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  the  larger  having  served  as  barracks  for  the 
soldiers,  the  smaller  for  oflicera  and  their  families.  These 
are  usually  grouped  around  or  about  a  large  square  reserved 
as  a  pai-ade  ground.  They  have  generally  been  well  built, 
and  have  cost  the  government  large  sums  of  money.  Their 
separate  and  convenient  arrangements  make  them  especially 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  sanitiirium  on  the  cottage  plan. 
Thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  would  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  about  two  hundred  patients  and  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  attendants  for  one  year.  This  amount  of  time  would  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  experiment.  Where 
the  need  for  such  an  institution  is  so  urgent  and  where  the 
posts  are  abandoned  and  falling  into  decay  from  disuse,  it 
seems  greatly  to  l)e  regretted    that  the  government  cannot 
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make  them  serve  the  purpose  of  a  national  charity.  Large 
two  or  three  story  buildings  are  not  so  desirable  as  the  scat- 
tered quarters  already  referred  to.  The  military  buildings 
would  be  convenient  and  much  more  healthy,  and  could  be 
economically  brought  into  practical  use. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution :  — 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  select  a  site  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  sanitarium  for  the  treatment 
of  pulmonary  diseases. 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  president  of  the 
United  States  shall  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  three  persons, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  physicians,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  a 
site,  and  make  report  thereon  to  the  president,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases, 
said  location  to  be  in  some  one  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  such  of  the  public  lands  as  may  be  unoccupied. 

Sect.  2.  That  the  commission  so  appointed  shall,  within  six 
months  after  their  appointment,  report  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  where,  in  their  best  judgment,  is  the  proper  place  to  establish* 
said  sanitarium,  together  with  the  boundaries  of  the  land  whereon  to 
establish  the  same,  and  also  rules  and  regulations  suited  for  the 
government  of  the  same. 

Sect.  3.  That  upon  the  receipt  of  such  report  the  president  shall 
by  proclamation  withdraw  the  lands  described  in  said  report  from 
sale,  and  from  pre-emption,  homestead,  or  other  entry  or  sale,  and 
shall  reserve  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  said  sanitarium. 

Sect.  4.  That  the  surveyors-general  of  the  several  territories 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  make  such 
surveys  and  render  such  assistance  to  said  commission  as  the  said 
commission  may  desire. 

Sect.  5.  That  the  travelling  expenses,  fares,  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  the  selecting  and  reporting  upon  such  site  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  upon  vouchers  properly 
certified,  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  each  be  paid  ten  dollars 
per  day  for  each  and  every  day  they  shall  be  actually  employed  on 
such  duty. 

Sect.  6.  That  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  payment  of  said  com- 
mission, their  expenses,  fares,  clerk  hire,  and  all  other  matters 
connected  with  or  growing  out  of  the  selecting  and  reporting 
said  site. 

The  bill  introduced  by  General  Cogswell  provides  for  the 
occupancy  of  one  of  the  abandoned  military  posts  —  of  which 
Forts  Lyon,  Colorado,  Union  and  Selden,  New  Mexico,  are 
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the  most  suitable.  The  twenty  thousand  dollars  asked  for 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  travelling  commission  would  very 
nearly  maintain  Fort  Union  as  a  sanitarium  for  a  year ;  and 
as  the  buildings  of  the  post  so  recently  abandoned  would 
require  only  moderate  outlay  for  repair,  and  could  be  at  once 
brought  into  use,  it  would  seem  that  that  locality  would  be 
the  most  desirable. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  necessity  for  a 
national  sanitarium  has  been  recognized,  and  powerful  agen- 
cies have  been  set  in  motion  to  bring  about. the  desired 
action.  Another  reason  why  we  should  have  such  an  insti- 
tution is  l)ecause  we  have,  in  what  is  known  as  oiu:  Western 
Health  Section,  a  dim  ite  wonderfully  suitable  for  the  cure 
of  consumption.  It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  else  a  more  per- 
fectly aseptic  atmosphere  exists  than  in  this  health  section 
which  is  contained  in  New  Mexico,  Southeastern  Colorado, 
Western  Kansas,  and  that  portion  of  Texas  known  as  the 
Panhandle.  It  is  simply  wonderful  in  its  curative  action  on 
weak  or  diseased  lungs.  I  have  witnessed  this  repeatedly, 
and  there  are  veiy  many  people  leading  useful,  active  lives 
in  this  section  to-day  who  had  been  given  up  as  incurable  in 
the  Eastern,  Middle,  or  Western,  or  Southern  States  years 
and  years  ago.  The  writer  visited  these  general  health  re- 
sorts as  early  as  1867 — riding  on  horseback  from  Fort 
Riley,  Kan.,  to  Fort  Cunimings,  N.  M.,  very  near  the  boun- 
dary of  Old  Mexico.  Since  then  on  seveml  occasions  he 
has  visited  the  territories  already  referred  to,  and  has  fi^e- 
quently  verified  the  facte  concerning  the  wonderful  climate 
which  can  l)e  enjoyed  there.  At  the  present  time  accom- 
modations are  expensive  and  oftentimes  very  indifferent. 
There  ai*e  a  few  well-managed  hotels  which  deserve  to  be 
ranked  as  "first-class,"  but  genei-ally  speaking,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  suitable  accommodations  for  the  average  traveller 
in  good  health ;  and  to  provide  for  the  delicate  invalid  is 
not  only  very  expensive,  but  at  any  cost  almost  impossible. 
There  ai*e  many  i)eople  in  moderate  circumstances  who  would 
be  thankful  to  go  to  New  Mexico  or  Colorado,  and  whose 
friends  would  provide  the  necessary  transportation,  if  they 
could  only  secure  good  and  wholesome  shelter  after  arriving 
at  their  destination.  There  are  others  equally  deserving  and 
equally  anxious  to  get  well  who  would  go  if  they  had  suffi- 
cient means  to  subsist  upon  after  their  anival.     In  the  latter 
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cases  it  would  be  very  difficult  even  to  obtain  the  necessary 
travelling  expenses.  These  are  additional  reasons  why  we 
need  a  sanitarium  in  New  Mexico.  If  Congress  will  provide 
for  a  national  sanitarium,  we  can  accomplish  untold  good  for 
thousands  of  poor  American  invalids.  Is  it  not  a  wonder 
that  we  have  no  national  sanitarium  for  consumptives  ?  We 
should  have  had  such  an  institution  inaugurated  years  ago ; 
in  fact,  as  soon  as  it  would  have  been  safe  to  inhabit  the 
land.  If,  then,  we  secure  the  right  to  create  a  national 
sanitarium,  where  shall  we  locate  it  ?  In  making  a  selection 
of  a  locality,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  following  recpiire- 
ments:  It  must  be  near  some  great  artery  of  communica- 
tion with  home  ;  that  is,  genemlly  sj)eaking,  with  our  impor- 
•tant  centre  —  in  other  words,  it  must  be  near  a  railroad,  if 
not  actually  upon  one.  It  must  be  near  a  town  or  village, 
affording  opportunities  to  obtain  necessary  suj)i)lies  of  all 
kinds.  It  must  contain  or  be  accessible  to  agreeable  society; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  it  must  be  a))le  to  i)rovide  suitable 
employment  of  mind  and- body  for  all  its  occui)ants.  Purity, 
dr3riiess  of  air  and  soil,  moderate  elevation,  temperateness, 
sunshine  —  all  these  may  obtain,  and  yet  our  patients  mope 
and  die  in  despair  from  homesickness  merely  because  th(» 
mind  and  body  are  not  occupied  with  wholesome  normal 
work.  Idleness  kills  more  people  every  year  than  rtiany  so- 
called  dangerous  diseases,  and  yet  its  name  never  appeai-s  in 
the  nomenclature  of  disease  as  a  possible  cause  of  death  I 
We  may  calculate  our  returns,  and  decide  wisely  a*i  to  cli- 
mate ;  but  if  the  patient's  bodily  comfort  cannot  be  assured 
and  mental  rest  secured  when  he  reaches  his  destination,  our 
wise  counsels  will  have  been  in  vain,  and  idleness  will  have 
been  the  enemy  to  defeat  all  our  bestJaid  plans  for  our 
patient's  betterment.  Occupation  is,  then,  one  of  the  reme- 
dies which  must  be  provided  at  our  naticmal  sanitarium,  and 
this  is  the  very  thing  needed  to  aid  in  making  such  an  insti- 
tution in  part,  at  least,  self-supporting.  A  wise  administra- 
tion will  provide,  in  part  payment  for  board,  useful  and  reg- 
ular daily  employment  for  the  men  and  for  the  women  —  the 
women  about  the  houses  or  in  the  open  sewing-room  ;  the 
men  about  the  grounds,  gardens,  stables,  caipenter  shops,  etc. 
A  busy  hygeia  could  be  created,  peopled  by  patients  on  the 
road  to  happy  recovery,  who  perhaps  very  recently  had  well- 
nigh  abandoned  the  last  hope  for  cure.     What  a  noble  char- 
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Nothing  Ls  more  common  than  the  employment  by  the 
special  pleaders  of  the  gold  ring  of  abusive  epithets,  the 
charge  of  ignomnce,  or  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives 
levelled  against  those  who  seek  to  restore  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  our  own  nation  through  overthrowing  the  ruin- 
ous policy  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  American  Tories. 
Hence  I  have  deemed  it  wise  to  call  attention  to  a  few  out- 
spoken advocates  of  free  coinage  of  silver  among  the  most 
scholarly  conservatives  (using  this  much-abused  term  in  its 
true  sense)  and  authoritative  thinkers  of  the  East,  who,  if 
they  could  be  seduced  by  the  gold  ring,  would  be  exalted  to 
the  topmost  rung  as  authorities  by  the  gold  press. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  confine  myself  in  this  paper  to  promi- 
nent thinkei-s  among  the  most  conservative  authorities,  ^uch 
as  bankers,  financiers,  and  jurists,  and  also  to  notice  only  per- 
sons who  have  been  life-long  members  of  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  parties,  as  I  wish  to  show  how  absurd,  even 
from  an  ultra  conservative  point  of  view^  is  the  clamor  of 
the  special  pleadera  for  the  gold  ring,  that  authorities  in 
finance  and  careful  jurists  discredit  the  popular  demand  for 
the  immediate  opening  of  our  mints  for  free  comage  of  silver 
at  16  to  1. 

One  of  the  ablest  authorities  on  finance  in  America 
to-day  is 

MR.    WILLIAM   POPE   ST.   JOHN,   M.   A., 

president  of  tlie  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  New  York 
City  and  author  of  the  propased  platform  for  American 
Independents  published  in  our  June  issue.  This  prominent 
metropolitan  banker  was  lx)ni  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  19,  1849, 
being  the  son  of  Newton  St.  John  of  the  firm  of  St.  John, 
Powers  &  (>>.,  liankers,  Jind  for  twenty-five  years  agents  in 
the  South  for  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  of  London.  Mr.  St.  John's 
ancestors  were  intimately  connected  with  the  foundation  and 
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political  life  of  our  government.  His  mother,  Maria  Pope, 
wius  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Pope  and  Dorothy  Bihb  of 
Georgia,  the  latter  being  a  sLster  of  William  Bibb,  the  Ter- 
ritorial Governor  and  fii-st  State  Governor  of  Alabama.  The 
father  of  Alexander  Pope,  Mr.  St.  John's  great-grandfather, 
was  C'harles  Pope  of  Delaware,  lieutenant'-colonel  of  the 
Revolutionary  regiment  known  as  "  The  I^lue  Hen's  Chick- 
ens," which  constituted  the  first  independent  command  of 
Lafayette.  Mr.  St.  Jolui's  paternal  ancestry  also  includes 
Revolutionary  patriots,  his  paternal  great-gmndfather  having 
been  one  of  the  twenty-live  founders  of  the  town  of  Ridge- 
field,  Conn.  Mr.  St.  John  is  thus  eligible  to  membei'ship 
in  the  New  England  Society  and  the  Southern  Society,  and 
on  Ills  father's  side  is  eligilJe  to  the  State  societies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  and  New  York,  and  on  his  mother  s 
side  of  Delaware,  Georgia,  and  Alal)ama.  He  Ls  therefore 
intensely  American. 

Mr.  St.  John's  school  days  begimiing  in  Mobile,  continued 
in  Germany  and  England  and  ended  in  iliussachusetts. 
After  terminating  his  education  he  entered  the  employ 
successively  of  several  distinctly  different  kinds  of  busi- 
ness with  houses  standing  fii-st  hi  their  line.  HLs  last 
engagement  prior  to  entering  banking  was  hi  emi)l()yment 
with  the  largest  sugar  refinery  firm  of  our  country,  where 
he  had  full  charge  of  the  sales  during  four  yeaiN.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  its  business  can  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  the  sales  for  a  single  year  aggregated  $5,000,- 
000.  In  January,  1881,  he  was  tendered  the  cashiei-ship 
of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  New  York  City,  and 
two  yeai-s  later,  on  the  death  of  the  president  of  that  insti- 
tution, he  was  promoted  to  the  fii'st  position  in  that  l)ank, 
which  office  he  luos  filled  ever  since.  Under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  St.  John,  during  thirteen  yeai-s,  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank  has  tiebled  the  volume  of  its  deposits,  and 
besides  paying  regular  semi-annual  dividends,  has  accumu- 
lated J&l  ,000,000  of  surplus  earnings. 

Mr.  St.  John  Ls  also  a  director  or  trustee  in  other  banks 
and  institutions  of  New  York,  and  has  l)een  a  frecpient  con- 
tributor to  financial  literature.  Williams  College  has  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A. 

In  1884  Mr.  St.  John  was  elected  a  meml^r  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  position 
to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected  for  a  total  period  of  eight 
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yeai"s.  Upon  liis  fii-st  election  tlie  chairman  urged  upon  him, 
as  the  junior  member,  the  obligation  to  devote  research  to  the 
silver  (juestion.  He  began  that  research  as  a  pronounced 
gold-standard  man,  and  with  all  the  prejudice  against  silver 
money  which  still  prevails  in  that  Chand)er  of  Commerce.  At 
a  conventicm  of  bankei's  inl888  he  had  a.sserted  of  the  IMand 
Act,  which  provided  a  limited  cohiage  for  silver,  that  it  was 
"  dislumest  in  ince})tioii  and  vicious  in  its  tendencies."  The 
fii-st  six  yeai-s  of  his  research  were  devoted  to  a  painstaking 
endeavor  to  subsUmtiate  with  the  facts  of  history  his  precon- 
ceived false  notions,  which  he  shared  with  his  feUow  meml)ei's 
of  the  Chaml)er.  After  six  yeai-s'  research  he  l)egan  to  differ 
from  the  conclusions  of  the  finance  conniiittee,  setting  forth 
his  views  in  a  miiioritv  report.  After  nine  veai-s  of  research 
Mr.  8t.  John  advocated  boldly  the  restoration  of  silver  and 
its  unlimited  coinage  in  the  United  States.  Tbiis  in  s})ite  of 
his  prejudices,  his  pride  of  opinion,  and  the  restraints  of  his 
surroundings,  Mr.  St.  John  has  become  an  outspoken  advo- 
cate of  e(|ually  unrestricted  cohiage  for  gold  and  silver  into 
unlimited  legal-tender  money.  He  assert h  as  his  eonjident  he- 
lief  that  there  cati  he  no  return  to  a  falrh/  permanent  pros- 
j)erlti/^  either  for  the  banks  or  for  an^/hodt/  else^  irithout  the  res- 
toration of  silver^  heeause  we  need  a  rp'oivinf/  volume  of  money 
alowj  with  the  f/rofrinff  volume  of  evert/thint/  else.  Prosperity 
must  heyin  at  its  fttintain  head  in  order  to  lie  continuous^ 
7iamely  with  our  prod  t(<rrs^  primarily  wit  It  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Among  the  great  financiers  of  the  New  World  perhai)s  no 
name  stands  so  bigh  as  that  of 

JAY  rooKE, 

and  his  recent  outs})oken  declaration,  not  only  in  favor  of 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  our  government,  but 
his  insistence  that  the  only  way  to  bring  back  the  prosperity 
lost  by  the  Ke})ublic  through  the  *^  crime  of  1873''  is  to 
riyht  the  wrony  as  speedily  as  jwssihle,  has  set  thousands  of 
merchants,  manufactuiers,  and  other  business  men  of  tlie 
East  to  seriously  examining  this  great  i)roblem  in  iinance, 
who  have  hitherto  been  content  to  accept  the  various  changes 
nuig  in  by  the  gold  ring  and  its  special  })leaders. 

The  views  of  Jay  Uooke  are  specially  valuable  as  coming 
from  the  fountain  head  of  that  source  fnmi  whence  nothing  is 
expected  to  flow  but  special  pleadings  for  the  liank  of  Eng- 
land's financial  policy.  Moreover,  few  men  in  the  United 
States  are  more  closely  wedded  to  the  Republican  party  than 
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is  Mr.  Cooke,  owing  probably  to  his  intimate  relationship  to 
that  party  during  its  heroic  days  and  long  ere  the  glory  of 
the  principles  for  which  it  stood  were  exchanged  for  the 
wealth  of  the  gold  ring  and  the  rule  of  bosses. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  born  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1821.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Francis  Cooke,  one  of 
the  Pilgrims  who  reached  this  country  in  1620,  and  who 
built  the  third  house  erected  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  The  father 
of  this  great  financier  was  a  lawyer.  He  began  practising  his 
profession  in  Sandusky  when  it  was  a  small  village,  and  later 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Whigs  of  his  district. 
Jay  Cooke  received  an  excellent  education,  and  in  1836  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  take  a  position  with  William  G.  Moorehead, 
who  was  uiterested  in  canal  and  railroad  enterprises.  A  few 
mcmths  later,  however,  he  accepted  a  position  with  E.  W. 
Clark  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  then  the  largest  private  bank- 
ing firm  in  the  Republic.  One  biographer  observes  that  his 
"rare talent,  excellent  business  ability,  and  good  judgment 
were  shown  very  early  in  life  and  he  was  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy." This  was  so  markedly  true  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  became  a  partner  in  the  above-named  firm  and 
its  active  business  manager,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many 
yeai-s.  In  1861  he  started  in  banking  business  in  a  more  inde- 
pendent way,  under  the  finn  name  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  "  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  he  obtained  without  com- 
pensation a  large  list  of  subscriptions  to  United  States  loans.'' 
He  was  the  man  of  all  men  who  stepped  to  the  front  in  the 
floating  of  our  bonds,  being  the  sole  financial  agent  for  the 
government  in  placing  the  original  5-20  loan  of  $513,000,000, 
the  10-40  loan  of  $200,000,000,  and  the  7-30  loan  of  $830,- 
000,000.  He  also  successfully  negotiated  other  loans  for  the 
government  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Rebellion.  These 
accomplishments  have  been  termed  "the  most  remarkable 
feats  of  financing  known  to  history."  Of  Mr.  Cooke  ex 
Secretary  Hugh  McCuUough  observed  that  "  a  large  part  ol 
Mr.  Cooke's  valuable  services  were  rendered  before  I  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  I  know  that  to  him  was  the 
government  greatly  indebted  for  the  success  of  the  loans 
upon  which  it  had  to  depend  for  the  means  to  prosecute  the 
war.  I  do  not  think  that  any  responsible  banker  in  the 
United  States  ^would  have  taken  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility which  Mr.  Cooke  assumed  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
fii-st  $500,000,000  loan,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  by  no  other 
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banker  could  the  work  have  been  so  successfully  accomplished. 
In  this  and  in  the  other  k)ans  in  the  disposition  of  which  Mr. 
Cooke \s  agency  was  required,  he  disphiyed  extraordinary 
energy,  ability,  and  zeal.  To  my  predecessoi-s,  Mr.  Chase 
and  Mr.  Fessenden,  and  to  myself,  his  services  were  inval- 
uable." 

The  story  of  Black  Friday,  in  1873,  is  too  well  known  to 
the  public  to  render  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 
Sufficient  to  say  tliat  when  the  great  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  was  forced  to  suspend,  the  banks  all  over  the  country 
fell  like  card  houses  swept  by  a  hurricane  blast.* 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Cooke,  the  well-known 
newspaper  correspondent,  George  Alfred  Townsend,  better 
known  as  '*  Oath,"  gave,  in  a  concise  manner,  Mr.  Cooke's 
views  of  "  the  crime  of  1873  "  and  his  present  attitude  toward 
silver.  From  his  letter  which  resulted  from  this  interview 
I  quote  the  following  as  being  specially  interesting  in  this 
connection  : 

Philadelphia,  March  27,  1896.  —  This  is  how  it  hap- 
pened :  Having  known  Jay  Cooke,  the  seller  of  the  govern- 
ment loans  during  the  war,  since  he  began  that  work  in  1861, 
and  having  in  recent  correspondence  discovered  that  he  was 
not  on  the  side  of  other  bankei-s  as  to  discountenancing  sil- 
ver, I  went  to  his  office  by  appointment  and  spent  from  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2  in  the  afternoon,  obtaining  Ids 
argument,  together  with  mteresting  reminiscences  of  his 
great  banking  career. 

Jay  Cooke  is  seventy-five  yeai"s  old.  He  has  the  beautiful 
eyes  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  from  whom  he  is  descended, 
and  which  are  repeated  in  the  pictures  of  Priscilla  Alden. 
Mr.  Cooke  has  led  cheeks,  is  to  this  day  an  active  fisherman, 
and  his  hair  and  beard  are  all  white. 

*- 1  have  tried,"  said  he,  "  not  to  figure  as  a  disputant  on 
this  question.  Letters  come  to  me  from  call  over  the  country 
since  you  printed  the  fact  that  I  was  dissonant  with  the  bank- 
ing world  on  the  silver  question,  but  I  am  too  old  to  neglect 
my  remaining  business  to  lead  any  public  cause.  I  don't 
want  to  get  angry  at  my  time  of  life,  and  I  am  sorely  tempted 
to  feel  so." 

♦For  many  of  the  facts  given  In  the  above  outline  of  the  career  of  America's 
greatest  financier,  I  am  Indebted  to  the  National  Cvclopa'dla  of  American  BloKi*aphy, 
vol.  I,  pages  253,  254  (published  by  J.  T.  White  *  Co.  of  New  York,  1892),  and  al^o  Ut 
JoboHon's  Universal  Cyclopa;dla,  vol.  II,  page  49». 
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*'Have  you  any  interest  in  silver  in  any  way,  Mr.  Cooke,  as 
a  producer  or  dealer  ?  " 

"  None. 

"  Ur.  Lindemiann,  the  chief  of  the  mints  at  Washington, 
came  from  this  State.  About  the  time  of  this  demonetiza- 
tion he  went  to  London.  He  was  particularly  susceptible  to 
the  sort  of  flattery  they  throw  around  American  olHcials. 
He  went  to  many  dinnei's,  and  was  made  to  feel  that  he  ought 
to  fall  in  with  the  English  standard.  Had  the  American 
peojJe,  in  their  political  conventions  or  in  congressional 
debates,  come  to  this  question  openly,  they  never  would  have 
consented  to  leave  silver  out  of  our  coin  stimdard.  Linder- 
mann  had  the  revision  of  the  money  laws  under  liLs  control. 
It  was  done  without  anybody's  knowledge,  and*  notwitlistaiul- 
ing  the  demonetization,  even  after  it  became  known,  silver 
continued  to  appreciate  until  the  constant  war  against  it  by 
these  railroad  bankers,  by  the  government,  and  the  excessixe 
energy  of  the  silver-produce i^s  started  its  decline.  We  have, 
therefore,  cut  off  an  immense  source  of  our  wealth,  as  mcU 
as  of  our  currency.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  nation 
but  this  on  the  fjlohe^  possessed  of  such  valuable  silver  mines^ 
would  have  disparaged  that  species  of  wealth  voluntarily  ?  And 
I  tell  you^  sir^  that  it  is  goiny  to  make  a  great  issue  before  the 
people.  You  cant  keep  it  down.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the 
State  treasurer  of  Missouri,  received  in  this  morning's  mail, 
telling  me  that  the  people  out  there  are  overwhelmingly  for 
silver  restoration.     I  get  lettei*s  all  the  time." 

"  In  a  word,  Mr.  Cooke,  you  would  restore  silver  at  the  old 
ratio  of  IG  to  1  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  unless  w^e  should  wish  to  oblige  France  and  take  her 
standard  of  15 J  to  1." 

Do  you  find  silver  a  drug  ?  " 

Just  the  contraiy.  I  stayed  at  Atlantic  City  a  part  of 
tlie  winter,  and  on  leaving  there  yesterday  to  have  my  por- 
trait i)ainted  for  my  family,  I  wanted  to  get  some  silver 
quartei-s  to  give  the  servants.  All  they  could  raise  in  the 
hoiLse  was  a  dollar  in  silver  in  small  pieces.  Why  don't  tliLs 
government  use  its  mints  and  turn  out  quarter  dollare  ?  " 

"Then  you  hold  at  least  one  of  the  questions  sure  to 
api)ear  in  the  coming  campaign  is  silver  ?  " 

"  Silver  and  the  tariff.  They  belong  to  each  other.  In 
both  cases  we  dropped  our  Americanism  and  were  misled  by 
the  parasites  of  England   and  her   insidious  policy,  and  in 
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oitler  to  maintain  the  credit  of  railroads,  more  or  less  broken 
ali-eady,  we  are  running  into  debt,  and  with  all  oiir  unfriend- 
liness to  silver  are  getting  eveiy  day  in  a  woi-se  condition. 
ThLs  country  is  just  ready  for  business.  J^ook  at  these 
splendid  facilities,  such  as  these  olhce  buildings.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  men  who  fiamed  this  government  out  theie 
would  have  tamely  acquiesced  in  the  British  gold  sUuulard 
of  money?"  (iJe  j)ointe(l  to  Carpenter's  JIall,  which  I  now 
observed  to  be  right  behind  me  in  a  courtway. )  *'•  There  the 
Continental  Congress  met  in  1774,  with  Washington  one  of 
the  delegates. 

"•  Men  of  that  character,"  said  Mr.  Cooke,  ^*  would  rise  out 
of  their  graves,  if  they  had  the  power,  to  rei)r()ve  the  state  of 
things  we  see  at  Washington,  instead  of  i)utting  the  people 
on  their  feet  and  giving  them  money  and  avocations,  they  are 
trying  down  there  to  throw  us  into  a  war,  tii-st  with  England, 
next  with  Spain.  I  consider  President  Cleveland's  Venezue- 
lan message  to  have  been  next  to  a  criminal  attemi)t  to  dis- 
guise to  the  American  people  the  absolute  failure  of  his 
assaultii  upon  the  tariff  and  upon  our  money." 

^'  You  think  this  country  with  free  silver  coinage  could 
easilv  handle  all  that  (;oin  ?  " 

"•  Of  coui-se." 
Have  you  ever  seen  gold  at  a  discount,  Mr.  Cooke?" 
Why,  of  course  I  have.  Many  a  dollar  have  I  made  by 
shaving  gold  and  sending  it  over  to  New  York  by  s})ecial 
messenger.  I  have  seen  the  two  Drexels — Tony  and  Frank — 
bringing  on  their  own  shouldei*s  over  to  our  banking  lumsc 
of  Clark  &  Co.,  bags  of  gold  which  we  allowed  them  mei- 
cantile  paper  for." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  seen  silver  also  lugged  around  in 
bigs  ?  " 

»^  Why,  in  the  days  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  (juartei-s,  tips, 
levies,  etc.,  —  for  we  rarelv  coined  any  dimes  and  half  dimes 
—  I  have  bought  kegs  of  silver  to  be  sent  out  to  China  for 
tea,  silk,  etc." 

How  do  you  account  for  Germany's  attitude?'' 
Germany  has  always  been  a  panusite  of  England.     For 
centuries  the  Germans  were  subsidized  by  the  British  to  tight 
British  wars  on  the  continent." 

'^  They  say  that  wages  are  going  up  in  Ja])an,  Mr.  Cooke, 
on  account  of  the  skilled  labor  there  getting  the  trades  luiion 
wink." 
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"  That  is  not  true  to  any  great  extent.  Wages  sUirted  up 
a  little  in  Japan  and  then  they  fell  back  again.  These  col- 
lege professoi-s  and  smart  boy  experts  on  the  gold  press  will 
have  to  make  a  great  many  assertions  of  the  kind  to  prove 
their  syHogism. 

"  In  the  East  m  the  large  connnunities  Ls  the  phice  to  do 
missionary  work.  If  I  had  a  newspaper  press,  as  I  liad  in  the 
Civil  War,  when  I  advertised  the  public  loans  and  paid  every 
bill  without  shaving  it,  paid  tlie  copperhead  papers  just  as 
well  as  the  union  papei*s,  why,  I  could  have  done  anything  in 
this  countiy  on  a  question  like  silver;  it  would  liave  been  the 
very  easiest  of  all  questions  to  convert  men  upon,  through 
the  press." 

'*  I  think  you  dropped  the  idea  just  now  alM)ut  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  demonetizing  silver,  or  rather,  of  destandard- 
izmg  It. 

'*  Yes,  I  l>elieve  that  if  we  had  an  honest  Supreme  Court  it 
would  declare  that  closing  the  mints  to  silver  coinage  was 
unconstitutional." 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  dated  May  13,  1896, 
Mr.  ( -ooke  reasserts  his  attitude  in  the  following  unequivocal 
words : 

*'  I  am  not  ashamed  to  appear  as  a  conscientious  advocate  for 
the  restoration  of  silver  as  an  equal  partner  with  (/old  at  the  old 
ratio^  and  I  believe  that  the  demonetization  in  1873  was  a  con- 
spiracy  and  a  crime^  as  J.  G,  Carlisle  said  in  1878^  from  which 
there  could  he  no  recovery  except  by  righting  the  ivrong  as 
speedily  as  possible^ 

I  now  wish  to  notice  in  a  brief  way  another  conservative 
thinker  who  dwells  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  and  who  is  no  less 
outspoken  than  Ls  Mr.  St.  John  or  Mr.  Cooke  in  defence  of 
free  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1.  Frc»m  the  consideration  of 
one  of  New  York's  greatest  bankei's  and  America's  leading 
tinancier,  we  turn  to  an  eminent  jurist, 

JUSXrCE   WALTER   CLAUK,    LL.    I)., 

of  the  supreme  bench  of  North  Carolina,  a  man  eminent  at 
once  as  an  author  of  standard  legal  works,  an  essayist,  and  a 
prominent  juiist. 

Justice  Clark  has  recently  returned  from  an  extensive  trip 
through  ^lexico,  where  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  won- 
derful prosperity  of  our  sLster  Republic,  due  so  largely  to  free 
silver.    Justice  Clark  is  a  man  of  too  high  standing  to  distort 
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facts  as  they  exist,  while  his  legal  trciiiiiiig  enables  him  to 
earefull}'  sift  and  weigh  facts  and  conditions  as  they  are. 
I  therefore  desire  to  preface  the  sketch  of  this  eminent  jurist 
with  an  extract  of  his  ol>servations  relating  to  the  great  staple 
of  his  section  of  our  coiuitry  and  a  generalization  referring  to 
other  real  wealth  products. 

*'  I  visited  the  Hercules  cottcm  mill,  two  miles  south  of  the 
city.  It  Ls  a  large  establishment,  with  two  thousand  spindles 
and  eleven  hundred  looms,  and  Ls  admirably  managed.  It  has 
the  latest  machinery.  1  inquired  the  price  paid  for  cotton, 
and  was  told  sixteen  to  seventeen  cents  at  the  factory.  Up 
in  the  Mapimi  country,  in  Durango,  where  it  was  produced, 
the  price  was  thirteen  and  one  half  to  fourteen  and  one  half 
cents,  and  later  on,  at  a  cotton  factory  in  the  suburbs  of 
Oaxaca  six  liundred  miles  south  of  this,  the  superintendent 
informed  me  that  they  paid  eighteen  to  nineteen  cents.  Jn 
the  United  States  Consular  Reports  for  September  last  our 
consul  at  Matamoras  reports  cotton  selling  to  the  factories  at 
^lonterey  at  sixteen  to  eighteen  cents.  On  investigation  I 
found  all  the  jmces  about  equalled  thirteen  cents  in  New 
Orleans,  the  tariff,  freiglit,  and  charges  making  it  cost  sixteen 
to  seventeen  cents  at  Queretaro  and  eighteen  to  nineteen 
cents  at  Oaxaca,  and  they  pay  the  local  producer  the  New 
Orleans  price  plus  these  cliarges.  Mexico  does  not  produce 
enough  cotton  to  clothe  all  her  population.  Her  manufac- 
turei*s  buy  in  New  Orleans  the  quantity  the  country  fails  to 
produce.  A  few  years  ago,  when  their  dollar  and  oui-s  were 
equal,  they  paid  on  an  average  thirteen  cents  in  New  Orleans 
and  in  the  very  same  money,  but  owing  to  the  enforced 
enhancement  in  the  value  of  our  money,  l)y  manipulated  legis- 
lation, this  thirteen  cents,  instead  of  being  equal  as  it  shoidd 
honestly  he  to  thirteen  cents  in  our  money,  is  only  equal  to 
about  seven  cents  iji  our  '  uicreased  value  '  money.  The 
direct  loss  to  the  cotton  planter  of  the  South  Ls,  therefore, 
$S0  per  bale,  or  '$20,000,000  ainiual  loss  to  the  South  on  this 
one  crop.  The  same  is  true  of  the  wheat  and  corn  of  the 
West  and  all  other  cro^^s  —  com  and  wheat  being  $1  to  $1 .40 
per  bushel  in  Mexico  in  their  currency,  which  has  remained 
in  value  unchanged  by  legislation.  The  assertion  about  over- 
production is  a  myth,  as  the  countless  thousands  of  half- 
clothed  and  half-fed  people  in  the  United  States  know  only 
too  well.  The  trouble  is  in  the  legislative  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  made  in  order  that  those  who  live  by 
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clipping  coupons  from  Government,  State,  and  other  bonds, 
and  on  the  public  taxes,  may  be  twice  as  rich  as  formeriy 
without  any  additional  exertion.  They  are  twice  as  rich  mth 
the  labor  of  clipping  only  the  same  number  of  coupons." 

Justice  Walter  Clark  was  born  in  Halifax  County,  North 
Carolina,  the  19th  of  August,  1846.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  June,  1864,  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  Between  1866  and  1867  he  studied  law  in  New 
York  City  and  in  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868.  In  1871  he  travelled 
in  California,  writing  a  series  of  papers  entitled  '^  From 
Ocean  to  Ocean,"  and  in  1881  was  a  delegate  to  the  Metho- 
dist Ecumenical  Council  at  London,  travelling  extensively  in 
Europe  after  the  Conference  adjourned. 

In  1885  he  wtis  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  and  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  same  office  in  1886,  leading  the  ticket  at 
the  polls.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  in  1889,  and  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party 
for  the  same  office  (to  fill  the  unexpired  term)  in  1890,  again 
leading  the  ticket.  In  1894  he  was  nomhiated  for  the  full 
term  of  the  same  office  (eight  years)  unanimously  by  the 
People's,  Democratic,  and  Republican  parties  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  elected  unanimously  by  the  people,  receiving  double 
the  number  of  votes  ever  given  to  any  other  man  in  his  State. 

Justice  Clark  was  married  in  1874  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  W.  A.  Gmham  (formerly  Governor,  United  States 
Senator,  and  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Navy).  Since 
the  date  of  his  marriage  he  has 'resided  in  Raleigh. 

As  an  author  he  occupies  a  high  rank.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  may  be  mentioned  "  Clark's  Annotated  Code," 
which  has  been  twice  reissued  in  new  editions,  "Laws  of 
Business  Men,"  and  "  Overruled  Cases."  He  has  translated 
from  the  French  Constant's  '*  Private  Life  of  Napoleon," 
three  volume-;.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  The  Arena, 
The  American  Law  Review^  The  North  American  Revietv^  TJie 
Magazine  of  American  History^  Harper'^s  Magazin^^  and 
several  other  leading  periodicals.  He  is  now  compiling  and 
editing,  in  addition  to  his  judicial  labors,  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  "  The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina  "  in 
eight  folio  volumes,  of  which  three  volumes  have  teen 
printed,  and  has  in  press  a  "History  of  North  Carolina"  to 
be  issued  by  the  University  Publishing  Company   of  New 
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York.  He  has  always  advocated  the  side  of  the  people  and 
the  doctrine  of  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 
He  has  contributed  articles  to  The  Arena  in  favor  of 
*^  Postal  Telegraph,"  "  Election  of  United  States  Senators 
and  Postmastei-s  by  tlie  People,"  "  The  Abolition  of  the 
Presidential  Veto,"  and  liis  articles  on  Mexico  showing  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  remonetization  of  silver 
from  the  experience  of  that  countiy  as  an  object  lesson  were 
completed  in  the  June  numl)er  of  The  Arena. 

He  is  a  magnificent  representative  of  true  Democmcy, 
besides  l^eing  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  leading  jurist. 

These  three  authoritative  thinkei-s  from  the  most  conserva- 
tive positions  and  dwelling  along  what  may  be  called  the 
Atlantic  coast  dLstiict  show  how  absolutely  shallow  and 
aljsurd  are  the  hysterical  claims  of  the  si)ecial  pleaders  of  the 
gold  ring  in  America  when  they,  after  carefully  excluding 
arguments  from  the  other  side,  denounce  as  charlatans  all 
patriotic  statesmen  and  thinkers  who  insist  on  an  immediate 
establishment  of  conditions  which  are  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  America's  millions. 


THE  KEELEY  CURE  FOR  INEBRIETY. 


BY   WILLIAM   G.    HASKELL. 


In  a  paper  published  some  time  aj?o  in  the  ARENA  by  the 
eminent  and  scholarly  author,  Henry  Wood,  entitled  *'Does 
Bi-(J!hloride  of  Gold  Cure  Inebriety?"  the  assumption  was 
that  the  gold  remedies  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  (imdis- 
puted)  cures,  which  were  brought  about  by  some  sort  of 
psychic  influence  akin  to  hypnotism. 

Two  or  three  months  later,  in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine, Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley,  the  originator  of  the  treatment 
of  inebriety  and  other  diseases  with  the  double  chloride 
(not  bichloride)  of  gold  and  sodium,  presented  an  ex- 
haustive paper  on  the  scientific  principles  of  his  method 
of  treating  these  diseases,  and  in  the  same  numl)(»r  the 
writer  of  these  lines  set  forth  certain  facts  which  had 
come  under  his  own  observation  and  out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, giving  evidence  that  many  cures  of  inebriety  had  been 
wrought  which  could  be  rationally  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  Keeley  remc^dies. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  present  status  of  what  Rev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C,  calls 
in  the  Catholic  Rn.'icii\  *^V  New  Phase  of  the  Drink  Problem." 
I  have  had  exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining  reliable  in- 
formation, during  the  two  and  a  half  years  since  my  former 
"notes"  appeared  in  these  pages,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  readers  of  the  ARENA,  who  of  all  Americans  are  in- 
terested in  the  uplift  of  humanity,  when  they  learn  what 
has  been  and  is  being  accomplished  through  this  agency 
for  the  permanent  cure  of  inebriety  and  for  the  ])(Tmjinent 
reformation  of  drunkards,  will  be  glad  to  recognize  in  it 
the  mightiest  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  probh^m,  **What 
shall  we  do  with  the  drunkard?"  which  has  ev(»r  been 
brought  to  notice.  Few  of  these  readers,  when  they  know 
what  has  been  done,  will  be  likely  to  withhold  their  favor- 
able consideration  on  the  grounds  offered  by  some  of  the 
"temperance  reformers,"  of  unwillingness  to  "endorse  a 
proprietary  medicine."  Pray  why  not  endorse  even  a  pro- 
prietary medicine,  if  it  has  proved  itself  a  sj)ecific  for  a 
disease  hitherto  unconquerable  or  at  least  unconquered  by 
anv  means  known  to  the  medical  world?  There  is  a  flavor  of 
trades-unionism  in  this  excuse,  which  hints  at  its  origin. 

'2-22 
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It  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Keeley,  who  lias  the  data  at  hand 
to  verify  his  statement,  that  dnring  the  sixteen  years  since 
he  began  the  treatment  of  inebriety  as  a  disease,  something 
like  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  eases  have  been  success- 
full  v  treated  bv  his  remedies  and  his  svstem,  of  which  number 
only  about  five  per  cent  have  subsequently  'iaj)sed,"  or  in 
other  words  have  recontracted  the  disease.  He  further  claims 
that  in  no  single  instance  has  there  been  or  can  there  be, 
when  the  remedies  are  administered  in  accordance  with  his 
own  instructions,  the  least  physical  or  mental  injury  re- 
sulting from  their  use.  Both  claims  have  been  disputed; 
but  so  far  as  I  know  or  have  seen,  in  no  case  has  the  dis- 
pute come  from  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  competent 
witnesses,  viz.,  the  patients  or  their  families.  Their  testi- 
monv  is  invariablv  in  line  with  the  chiims  of  Dr.  Keelev. 
Even  a  pscudo  investigati<m,  like  that  recently  attempted 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley,  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  who  excluded 
from  testimony  any  j)erson  who  had  been  a  patient,  relying 
altogether  upon  the  cx-partc  statements  of  j)hysicians  and 
clergymen  who  were  upon  the  subscription  list  of  his  paper, 
disclosed  that  not  less  than  fifty -one  per  cent  of  the  accjuaint- 
ances  of  these  subscribers  who  had  taken  the  genuine 
Keeley  treatment  had  been  j>ermanently  cured.  In  a  very 
careful  and  painstaking  investigation  conducted  by  myself, 
where  the  inipiiries  were  made  directly  of  the  patients  tliem- 
selves,  I  could  find  but  twenty  three  "lapses"  in  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  cases.  To  be  sure,  when  conducting 
this  investigation,  I  was  the  manager  of  an  institu1(\  and 
my  testimonv  would  hav(»  becm  ruled  out  bv  Dr.  Buckle v  as 
presumably  biased.  I  don't  know  that  this  necessarily  fol- 
lows. ^\\  opportunities  were  certainly  quite  as  good  for 
learning  the  facts  as  were  those  of  the  clergymen  and 
physicians  whom  alone  he  admitted  to  the  witness  stand. 

There  is,  however,  testimony  which  is  not  open  to  such 
suspicion.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  national  board 
of  managers  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers,  the  Keeley  treatment  has  been  introduced  into 
most  of  the  **branches"  of  the  home,  as  well  as  into  a  number 
of  the  state  soldiers'  homes.  Th(»  first  to  make  trial  of  the 
cure  was  the  Western  Branch,  at  or  near  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  where  the  first  patients  were  treated  in  ^larch,  1S02. 
The  experiment  has  therefore  been  tried  at  that  branch  for 
more  than  three  years.  The  institutes  at  these  homes  are 
in  medical  charge  of  physicians  who,  as  at  all  other  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country,  confine  themselves  solely 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Keeley  patients.     The  ^'members" 
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of  these  homes  are  for  the  most  part  men  who  are  enfeebled 
by  wounds  or  disease;  their  average  age  is  not  far  from 
sixty;  few  of  them  have  anv  of  the  inducements  which 
younger  and  stronger  men  have,  of  ''something  to  look 
forward  to";  and  those  who  have  presented  themselves  for 
the  Keeley  treatment  have  been  intemperate  men  for  from 
twenty  to  forty  years. 

From  the  official  report  of  Col.  Andrew  J.  Smith,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Western  Branch,  to  Gen.  William  B.  Franklin, 
president  of  the  national  board  of  Managers,  it  appears 
that  from  the  introduction  of  the  treatment  at  the  date 
above  named,  to  January,  1895  (two  and  three-quarters 
years),  the  number  of  patients  had  been  1,227.  The  ratio 
of  lapses — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  governor  of 
the  home  would  know  of  all  these — had  been  ten  per  cent. 
Of  the  whole  number  treated,  724  had  left  the  home,  thus 
relieving  the  government  of  the  expense  of  their  support, 
and  gone  out  into  the  world,  able,  now  that  the  accursed 
and  before-time  uncontrollable  appetite  for  drink  had  been 
removed,  to  maintain  themselves.  Of  this  number,  182 
were  married  men,  who  had  rejoined  the  families  from 
wiiich  habits  of  inebriety  had  separated  them  I  The  average 
cost  of  maintaining  a  soldier  at  these  homes  is  about  the 
sum  named  bv  Colonel  Smith  for  the  Leavenworth  Branch, 
1126.22.  There  has  therefore  been  saved  to  the  government 
through  the  departure  of  these  724  men,  the  very  large 
sum  of  193,655  per  year! 

In  an  institution  where  it  is  possible  to  know  the  exact 
truth  in  the  case  of  every  man,  the  governor's  official  report 
to  a  board  of  w^hich  President  Cleveland  and  Secretarv  of 
War  Lamont  are  members  ex  ofHew,  which  report  has  there- 
fore the  force  and  weight  of  a  national  document,  gives  the 
number  of  "lapses"  as  only  ten  per  cent!  Remembering 
who  and  what  these  men  are  and  have  been.  Dr.  Keeley's 
claim  that  the  average  of  lapses  throughout  the  country  will 
not  exceed  five  per  cent  does  not  seem  preposterous. 

That  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  men  have  found  them- 
selves able  to  take  up  the  task  of  self-support  (and  in  nearly 
two  hundred  cases  the  support  of  family  as  well)  would  ap- 
pear sufficient  refutation  of  the  charge  sometimes  made 
that  the  treatment  produces  physical  or  mental  injury.  But 
we  are  not  without  evidence  which  is  direct  and  positive, 
and  which  should  remove  the  last  vestige  of  doubt.  Again 
we  turn  to  the  Leavenworth  Soldiers'  Home.  If  indications 
of  ill  effects  were  to  be  found  anywhere,  it  would  surely  be 
in  the  persons  of  men  already  more  or  less  invalids. 
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The  surgeon  of  this  institution  is  in  no  way  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Keeley  treatment,  which,  as  be- 
fore said,  is  given  by  physicians  having  this  as  their  exclu- 
sive work.  Maj.  D.  C.  Jones  is  the  surgeon  of  the  Leaven- 
worth Home,  and  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
dated  Sept.  4,  1894,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  speaks 
from  his  observation  and  experience  of  the  results  of  an- 
other physician's  work;  and  when  he  says  "we  liave 
treated,"  he  means  only  that  these  cases  have  been  treated 
at  the  home  over  which  he  has  medical  supervision : 

We  have  during  the  past  year  treated  dye  hundred  and  eighteen 
men  for  chronic  alcoholism  and  opium  addiction,  with  less  than  nine 
per  cent  of  lapses.  Out  of  this  number  we  have  treated  one  hundred 
younger  men  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  A.,  with  only  four  lapses.  I  need 
not  say  to  you  that  thin  is  perhaps  the  ttuM  nearly  a  specific  medicine 
that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

I  would  further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  in  a  single  instance 
in  all  the  men  treated  (since  March,  1892),  now  numbering  nearly 
twelve  hundred,  has  a  man  died  or  his  physical  condition  been  injured, 
but  in  many  cases  of  rheumatism,  neurasthenia  and  other  nervous 
affections,  great  improvement  has  been  noted.  The  men  of  our 
branch  have  been  greatly  improved  in  their  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion, so  much  80  that  it  is  apparent  in  every  department  of  the  home, 
and  especiaUy  is  it  so  in  the  hospital. 

Evidence  of  such  sort,  and  from  such  a  source,  is  simply 
incontestable,  and  needs  no  comment. 

During  the  year  1894,  Hon.  William  H.  Eustis,  then  mayor 
of  Minneapolis,  who  had  given  much  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  local  Keeley  Institute,  arranged  for  the  experi- 
mental trial  of  the  cure  upon  a  class  of  men  who  would 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  hopeless  cases  which 
could  be  selected.  They  were  the  men  committed  to  the 
city  workhouse  for  minor  offences,  chiefly  drunkenness. 
Most  of  them  were  old  offenders.  Nearlv  all  had  been 
previously  committed,  and  one  man  had  been  sentenced 
twenty-sezfcn  times!  No  compulsion  was  used.  The  men 
were  given  the  privilege  of  taking  the  treatment  if  they 
desired  to  make  an  attempt  toward  better  things. 

As  to  results,  the  following  are  Mr.  Eustis'  own  words. 
When  asked  by  a  reporter  of  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Mail,  "Have 
you  any  special  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
chronic  drunkard?"  he  replied:  "Yes;  I  think  more  of  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  effe(*t  his  reformation.  Do  you 
know  that  I  got  money  enough  from  the  saloon-keepers 
themselves  to  send  seventy-flve  habitual  drunkards  to  the 
Keeley  Institute?  Yes,  I  believe  in  the  Keeley  Institutes. 
Of  this  number  sent  by  us,  fully  eighty-five  per  cent  re- 
mained permanently  cured." 
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Let  none  suppose  from  the  foregoing  that  the  great  army 
of  250,000  ex-patients  has  been  recruited  chiefly  or  even 
largely  from  the  classes  here  spoken  of.  They  are  from 
every  profession  and  occupation.  Seven  per  cent  of  them 
have  come  from  the  medical  profession;  the  clergy  have 
furnished  no  small  number;  lawyers,  journalists,  mer- 
chants, bankers,  engineers,  clerks,  commercial  travellers, 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers  make  up  the  list.  Promi- 
nence has  been  given  in  this  paper  to  the  results  upon  two 
classes,  for  these  reasons:  First,  to  indicate  that  the  results 
are  nothing  short  of  wonderful  where  there  seemed  small 
promise  or  hope  for  permanently  successful  issues;  second, 
because  in  these  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  keep  exact 
account  of  the  results. 

In  the  face  of  these  undeniable  facts,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  world  has  seen  nothing  in  all  its  efforts 
at  temperance  reform  which  affords  so  good  ground  for 
belief  in  the  possible  overthrow  of  the  most  gigantic  evil 
of  our  time.  One  would  suppose  that  with  such  a  record, 
there  could  be  found  no  professed  lover  of  his  fellowmen, 
least  of  all  a  professed  temperance  worker,  who  would  not 
be  glad  to  be  reckoned  the  firm  friend  of  the  Keeley  Cure. 
That  it  is  gradually  gaining  recognition  is  undeniably 
true.  That  candid  investigation  of  its  accomplishments  is 
certain  to  increase  the  number  of  its  friends  is  equally 
true.  But  I  have  found  a  surprising  number  of  really 
philanthropic  people  who  know  next  to  nothing  about  it, 
as  shown  by  their  confounding  it  with  the  worthless  imita- 
tions which  have  taken  advantage  of  its  record  of  good. 
I  do  not  know  of  one  of  the  many  temperance  organizations 
which  has  even  taken  the  trouble  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  it.  In  my  reading  of  the 
reports  of  temperance  conventions,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  consideration  of  inebriety  as  a  disease,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  possible  cure.  Comparatively  few  clergymen 
seem  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  are  the 
facts  regarding  it.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  hundreds 
of  them,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  have  found 
them  but  slightly  informed  regarding  this  stupendous  work. 
I  have  wondered  much  at  this ;  for  while  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  a  degree  of  conservatism  should  characterize  the  oc- 
cupants of  our  pulpits,  they  are  as  a  rule  the  staunch 
friends  of  temperance;  and  a  method  of  reform  which  is 
able  to  show  as  its  results  a  quarter  of  a  million  former 
drunkards  who  have  been  restored  to  themselves,  to  family, 
to  society,  to  industry,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  to  the 
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church,  might  with  reason  be  expected  to  command  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

I  have  heard  but  one  attempted  explanation  of  the  lack 
of  interest  in  the  Keeley  Cure  on  the  part  of  professed  tem- 
perance workers,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  business  enterprise.  It 
is  that  in  the  same  sense  that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  a 
business  enterprise;  in  the  same  sense  that  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  is  a  business  enterprise.  The  business  of  the 
one  is  the  saving  of  human  life,  when  attacked  by  disease ; 
of  the  other,  the  saving  of  human  souls,  if  we  may  believe 
its  advocates.  The  business  of  the  Keeley  Cure  is  the  re- 
demption of  drunkards;  the  restoration  to  manhood  and 
all  that  is  implied  in  that  word,  of  men  who  had  long  ago 
been  given  up  by  the  honest  and  earnest  temperance  re- 
formers as  hopeless  cases;  at  least,  as  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  agencies  known  to  or  employed  by  them.  Can  it  be 
accounted  for  as  a  jealousy  of  methods  which  succeed  where 
those  with  which  they  were  familiar  have  avowedly  failed? 

And  now,  lest  an  ulterior  purpose  be  suspected  in  the 
writing  of  these  pages,  let  me  assure  the  reader  that  I  am 
not  now  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Keeley  work,  and 
have  no  interest  in  it  other  than  that  which  any  man  must 
have,  who  knows  from  an  experience  of  three  years  that  it 
has  made  good  its  every  claim  in  his  own  case,  and  who  de- 
sires that  the  truth  shall  be  more  widely  known,  to  the 
end  that  the  victims  of  drink  and  drug,  and  all  interested  in 
their  welfare  and  their  possible  salvation,  may  not  only  take 
heart  of  hope,  but  have  assurance  that  a  cure  for  their  dis- 
ease is  at  hand  and  available. 

Bince  the  above  was  written  I  have  seen  the  report  of  Sur- 
geon Jones  of  the  Leavenworth  Home,  to  June  30,  1895. 
The  total  number  of  cases  treated  at  that  institution  since 
March  29,  1892,  has  been  1,301.  The  following  figures  will 
be  of  interest: 

Ratio  of  laiNses  per  100  for  whole  number  treated  from  estab- 

Ushment  of  Institute  (March  29.  1892)  to  June  30,  1895.  .11.82 
Ratio  of  lapses  per  100  for  whole  number  treated  from  July  1, 

1894,  to  June  30,  1895 5.81 

Oldest  graduate.  Home  veteran 80  years 

Youngest      "  "  "       46       " 

Average  age 61      " 


TWO  GOLDEN  VOLUMES  -  POEMS  BY  ELIZA- 
BETH DOTEN. 


BY   GILES   B.   STEBBINS. 


When  books  are  brought  out  by  publishers  whose  main 
business  is  to  issue  such  works  as  favor,  or  represent  the 
views  of  any  class  or  denomination,  their  readers  are  largely 
those  whose  affiliations  are  in  the  same  range  with  those  of 
the  publishers.  The  literary  and  unsectarian  publisher  has 
a  cosmopolitan  constituency;  the  denominational  publisher 
has  a  constituency  mostly  inside  the  borders  of  his  class.  In 
one  important  respect  this  is  unfortunate.  The  great  world 
thus  misses  a  knowledge  of  inspired  poetry  and  noble  prose, 
of  large  thought  and  golden  truth  which  transcend  all  sec- 
tarian lines,  and  would  be  helpful  to  all  thoughtful  persons 
and  to  all  lovers  of  genius. 

Two  fine  volumes  are  before  me  as  I  write,  the  career  of 
which  strikingly  illustrates  this  statement.  Their  circula- 
tion has  been  large,  but  mainly  inside  a  certain  limit,  while 
the  outside  world  knows  little  of  them,  yet  they  well  deserve 
a  world-wide  reading.  "Poems  of  the  Inner  Life"  and 
"Poems  of  Progress,"  by  Elizabeth  Doten,  were  published 
twenty  years  ago  by  Colby  &  Rich  of  Boston,  a  firm  issuing 
works  largely  on  spiritualism  and  kindred  topica  More 
than  twenty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  mostly  to 
spiritualists,  but  the  literary  and  reading  world  outside 
knows  too  little  of  this  gifted  woman,  or  of  her  poems,  which 
should  give  her  high  place  among  her  gifted  sisters,  who,  in 
this  "women's  century,"  have  won  fame  by  their  poetic 
genius. 

Born  in  the  old  Pilgrim  town  of  Plymouth,  she  is  a  direct 
descendant  in  the  seventh  generation,  from  ancestors  who 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower — Edward  Doten  on  her  father's 
side,  and  William  Bradford,  second  governor  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  on  her  mother's  side.  Elizabeth  (better  known  as 
Lizzie  Doten,  is  daughter  of  Daniel  Doten — a  sea  captain,  a 
man  of  uncommon  vigor  and  ability,  a  great  reader,  and  an 
independent  thinker — and  Rebecca  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Bradford,  a  woman  of  clear  intellect,  mild,  Indus- 
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trious,  domestic,  and  of  strong  religious  tendencies.  The 
father  cheerfully  sent  two  sons  to  do  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try in  the  late  civil  war,  both  serving  as  captains.  Thus 
much  for  heredity,  the  best  of  those  days,  a  precious  lineage 
from  "the  winnowing  of  the  nation,"  who  came  from  old 
England.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Elizabeth  enjoyed  a  year 
in  a  private  school  in  Plymouth,  her  previous  studies  having 
been  in  the  public  schools.  The  seventh  of  nine  children, 
she  was  of  necessity  self-supporting,  sewing,  teaching,  and 
writing  for  sundry  publications. 

Early  psychical  experiences  and  other  influences  led  to 
such  interest  in  spiritualism  that  she  was  persuaded  to  go 
upon  the  platform  as  an  inspirational  speaker,  and  during 
some  fifteen  years  she  lectured  in  most  of  the  leading  cities 
and  towns  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  Then, 
with  declining  health,  she  retired  to  private  life,  enjoying  its 
quiet,  and  doubtless,  strongly  individual  as  she  is,  its  inde- 
pendence. For  the  last  fifteen  years  scientific  studies,  more 
especially  in  chemistry,  several  journeys  to  California  and 
eslewhere,  personal  pursuits  and  duties,  and  the  society  of 
beloved  friends  have  filled  the  busy  days  of  a  useful  life. 

Whenever  we  have  met  I  found  her  simple,  sincere,  person- 
ally attractive,  easy  in  conversation,  with  clear  convictions 
and  spiritual  culture  when  deeper  matters  were  spoken  of. 
An  hour  with  her  always  gave  a  lasting  sense  of  some  gain 
in  wealth  of  the  inner  life.  Faithful  to  the  truth  as  she  sees 
it,  no  unpopularity,  not  even  the  estrangement  of  friends, 
swerves  her  from  her  chosen  path.  This  steadfast  following 
of  the  light  gives  resplendent  beauty  to  her  poems,  which 
also  show  broad  charity  and  a  strong  desire  to  uplift  the 
fallen  and  give  sight  to  the  spiritually  blind. 

Of  her  psychical  experiences,  and  her  early  views,  and 
later  modifications  of  them,  extracts  from  prefatory  prose 
articles  in  the  volumes  of  poems,  and  from  a  late  letter,  will 
give  some  idea.  She  was  never  a  professional  medium,  yet 
her  lectures  and  the  poems  given  with  them,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  results  of  a  high  phase  of  mediumship,  or  psy- 
chical impressibility  and  inspiration.  Some  of  the  first 
poems  in  these  books  were  given  on  the  pljitform  at  the  close 
of  a  lecture,  she  being  sometimes  partially  unconscious  of 
outward  things.  They  were  not  written  out  until  after  their 
delivery.  Sometimes  they  came  from  no  known  outside 
personal  source,  but  were  inspirations,  apparently  uttered 
in  an  uplifted  condition  in  which  the  soul  was  especially 
open  to  high  truths.  Sometimes,  as  she  then  believed,  they 
came  from  Poe,  Burns,  and  others,  a  belief  which,  as  wifl 
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be  seen,  she  has  modified,  not  denying  it  bnt  holding  it  ^'an 
open  question."  She  did  not  ask  audiences  to  give  subjects 
for  impromptu  poems — "a  custom  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance." 

In  the  prefatory  articles  she  describes  her  experiences 
as  a  child,  times  of  solitude  and  introversion  opening  into 
illuminated  hours.  Of  later  trance  and  poetic  experiences 
we  are  told: 

The  avenues  of  external  sense,  if  not  entirely  closed,  were  at  least 
disused,  in  order  that  the  spiritual  perceptions  might  be  quickened  to 
the  requisite  degree,  and  also  that  the  world  of  causes,  of  which  earth 
and  its  experiences  are  but  passing  effects,  might  be  disclosed  to  my 
vision. 

In  relation  to  the  poems  given  under  direct  spirit-influence  I  would 
say,  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  existing  in  many  minds  concerning 
them.  They  were  not  like  lightning  flashes,  coming  unheralded,  and 
vanishing  without  leaving  a  trace  b«?hind.  Several  days  before  they 
were  given,  I  would  receive  intimations  of  them.  Oftentimes  I  would 
awake  in  the  night  from  a  deep  slumber,  and  detached  fragments  of 
those  poems  would  be  floating  through  my  mind,  though  in  a  few 
moments  after  they  w^ould  vanish  like  a  di'eam.  I  have  sometimes 
awakened  myself  by  repeating  them  aloud. 

It  is  often  as  difllcult  to  decide  what  is  the  action  of  one's  own  intel- 
lect and  what  is  spirit-influence,  as  it  is  in  our  ordinary  associations 
to  determine  what  is  original  with  ourselves  and  w^hat  we  have 
received  from  circumstances  or  contact  with  the  mind  of  others.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  there  are  cases  where  the  distinction  is  so  evident  that  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted. 

In  her  "Word  to  the  World"  she  says: 

Aside  from  the  external  phenomena  of  modern  spiritualism,— which, 
compared  to  the  great  principles  underlying  them,  are  but  mere  froth 
and  foam  on  the  ocean  of  truth,— I  have  realizcKi  that  in  the  mysteri- 
ous depths  of  the  inner  Ufe,  all  souls  can  hold  communion  with  those 
invisible  beings,  who  are  our  companions  both  in  time  and  eternity. 
My  vision  has  been  dim  and  indistinct,  my  hearing  confused  by  the 
jarring  discords  of  earthly  existence,  and  my  utterances  of  a  wisdom, 
higher  than  my  own,  impeded  by  my  selflsh  conceits  and  vain  imagin- 
ings. Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  solemn  convictions  of  my 
spiritual  surroundings,  and  the  mutual  ties  of  interest  still  existing 
l>etween  souls,  "whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,"  have  been 
indelibly  impressed  upon  me.  From  such  experiences  I  have  learned 
—in  a  sense  hitherto  unknown— that  "the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
within  me." 

In  a  late  letter  Miss  Doten  writes  me: 

Sincerity  obliges  me  to  say  that  since  those  poems  were  published, 
my  impression  as  to  the  particular  influence"  under  which  they  were 
given  has  been  essentially  modifled.  I  find  that  by  establishing  a 
sympathetic  relation  between  my  own  mind  and  the  writings  of  many 
living  authors  I  can  take  on  a  i)eculiar  inspiration  and  fairly  represent 
their  style.  This  leads  me  to  infer  that,  in  the  past.  I  might  not  have 
been  as  entirely  under  the  direct  influence  of  Burns  or  Poe  as  I  had 
supposed.    It  is  an  open  question,  and  prevents  me  from  reafllrming 
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my  past  statements  as  confidently  as  I  should  desire.  I  am  obliged  to 
revise  and  correct  my  past  opinions  and  statements,  and,  learning 
wisdom  from  experience,  to  wait  patiently  for  more  light  As  intelli- 
gent human  beings  our  possibilities  are  beyond  all  estimation,  and  it 
is  neither  wise  nor  well  considered  to  ascribe  to  spirits  the  powers 
which  we  ourselves  possess.  The  Intelligence  of  the  Universe  exists 
in  us,  and  operates  through  us.  As  individual  entities,  and  con- 
servators of  that  great  force,  we  stand  co-related  to  it  and  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  both  a  logical  and  legitimate  conclusion  that  there 
should  be  a  direct  conmmnicatiou  along  the  whole  line,  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  universe.  Indeed  then*  can  be  no  question  that  sucli 
a  relation  and  comniuuicjition  already  exist.  We  only  lack  the  ability 
to  perceive  and  understand  it.  Science  is  slowly  but  surely  pointing 
the  way,  and  a  scientific  spiritmilism  will  evidently  l>e  one  of  the 
established  facts  of  the  futiu*e.  1  still  hold  to  the*  underlying  facts 
and  principles  [of  spiritualisml  but  am  obligtHi  to  see  the  whole 
matter  in  a  different  light 

This  much  is  needful  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
poems,  as  well  as  for  a  fair  statement  of  the  view^s  of  the 
author,  and  we  are  the  better  prepar€*d  to  appreciate  such 
quotations  as  space  will  allow. 

In  the  poems  there  is  no  dilcttantcisniy  but  an  earnestness 
which  pulses  through  every  line  of  these  noble  stanzas: 

Reformers. 

Where  have  the  world's  great  heroes  gone. 

The  champions  of  the  Right, 
W'ho,  with  their  armor  girded  on. 

Have  passe<l  l)eyond  our  sight  ? 
Are  they  where  palms  immortal  wave. 

And  latu'els  crown  the  brow  ? 
Or  was  the  victory  thine,  O  Grave? 

W'here  are  they  ?    Answer  thoiL 

The  earth  is  green  with  martyrs'  graves. 

On  hill  and  plain  and  shore. 
And  the  great  ocean's  sounding  waves 

Sweep  over  thousands  more. 
For  us  they  drained  life's  bitter  cup. 

And  dared  the  battle  strife; 
Where  are  they,  Death  ?    Oh,  render  up 

The  secret  of  their  life! 

***** 

Lo!  how  the  viewless  air  around 

With  quiclcening  life  is  stirred. 
And  from  the  silences  profoimd 

I^aps  forth  the  answering  word: 
"We  live— not  In  some  distant  sphere,— 

Life's  mission  to  fulfil; 
But,  joined  with  faithful  spirits  here. 

We  love  and  labor  still. 

"No  laurel  wreath,  no  waving  palm. 

No  royal  robes  are  oiu*8, 
But  evermore,  serene  and  calm. 

We  use  life's  noblest  powers. 
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« 

Toll  on  In  hope,  and  bravely  bear 

The  burdens  of  your  lot; 
Great,  earnest  souls  your  labors  share; 

They  will  forsake  you  not." 

Even  in  the  play  of  fine  wit  and  humor  there  is  a  mean- 
\n^  and  purpose  that  makes  it  all  the  finer.  A  wide  range 
of  thought,  with  fit  poetic  t^xpression,  from  pathos  to  tri- 
umph, from  tender  emotion  to  the  uplifting  sway  of  noble 
inspiration,  are  rare  and  remarkable  qualties  of  her  verse. 

Here  is  pathos  leading  to  sweetest  peace: 

Margery  Miller. 

Old  Margery  Miller  sat  alone, 

One  Christmas  eve,  by  her  poor  hearthstone. 

Where  dimly  the  fading  firelight  shone. 

***** 

Full  eighty  summers  had  swiftly  sped. 
Full  eighty  winters  their  snows  had  shed. 
With  silver-sheen,  on  her  aged  head. 

One  by  one  had  her  loved  ones  died  — 
One  by  one  had  they  left  her  side  — 
Fading  like  flowers  in  their  summer  pride. 
I*oor  old  Margery  Miller! 
Sitting  alone, 
L'nsought.  unknown, 
Had  God  forgotten  tfhe  was  His  own  ? 

Ay,  there  she  sat.  on  that  Christmas  eve, 
SiH'king  som(»  dream  of  the  past  to  weave. 
Patiently  striving  not  to  grieve. 

Soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  Christmas  chimes. 
Bringing  the  thought  of  the  dear  old  times, 
Lik(^  birds  that  sing  of  far  distant  climes. 

Then  swelled  the  flood  of  her  pent-up  grief  — 
Swayed  like  a  reed  in  the  tempest  brief. 
Her  bowed  form  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

"O  God  I  "  she  cried,  "I  am  lonely  here, 
Here  ft  of  all  that  my  heart  holds  dear; 
Yet  Thou  dost  never  refuse  to  hear. 

*'Oh,  if  the  dead  were  allowed  to  speak! 
Could  I  only  look  on  their  faces  meek. 
How  it  would  strengthen  my  heart  so  weak!  " 
Poor  old  Margery  Miller! 

Sitting  alone. 

Unsought,  unknown, 
What  was  that  light  which  around  her  shone? 

Dim  on  the  hearth  burned  the  embers  red, 
Yet  soft  and  clear,  on  her  silvered  head, 
A  light  like  the  sunset  glow  was  shed. 
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Bright  blossoms  fell  on  the  cottage  floor, 
**Mother'*  was  whispered,  as  oft  before. 
And  long-lost  faces  gleamed  forth  once  more. 

She  lifted  her  withered  hands  on  high, 
And  uttered  the  eager,  earnest  cry, 
"God  of  all  mercy !  now  let  me  die." 

***** 

Out  of  the  glory  that  bume<l  like  flame. 
Calmly  a  great  white  angel  came  — 
Softly  he  whispered  her  humble  name. 

"Child  of  tlie  highest,"  he  gently  said, 
•*Thy  toils  are  ended,  thy  tears  are  shed, 
And  life  immortal  now  crowns  thy  head."  • 


f  »♦ 


She  faintly  murmured,  "God's  name  be  blest  I 
And  folding  her  hands  on  her  dying  breast. 
She  calmly  sank  to  her  dreamless  rest. 
Poor  old  Margery  Miller! 

Her  spirit  had  flown 

To  th(»  world  unknown. 
Where  true  hearts  never  can  be  alone.    • 


Here  is  part  of  an  heroic  version  of  an  old  Norse  legend, 
bracing  as  the  pure  air  from  the  northland  mountains: 

The  Rainbow  Bridge, 

'Twas  a  faith  that  was  held  by  the  Northmen  bold. 

In  the  ages  long,  long  ago. 
That  the  river  of  death,  so  dark  and  cold. 

Was  spanne<l  by  a  radiant  bow; 
A  rainbow  bridge  to  the  bh»st  al)ode 

Of  the  strong  Gods  —  free  from  ill. 
Where  the  beautiful  Ilrda  fountain  flowc^d. 

Near  the  ash  tree  Igdrasill. 

They  held  that  wh(»n,  in  lif(»*s  weary  march. 

They  should  come  to  that  river  wide. 
They  would  S4»t  their  ftH»t  on  th<»  shining  arch. 

And  would  pass  to  the  other  side. 
And  they  sjiid  that  the  G(k1s  and  tlie  Heroes  crossed 

That  bridge  from  the  world  of  light. 
To  strengthen  the  Soul  when  its  hope  schemed  lost. 

In  the  conflict  for  the  right. 


O,  beautiful  faith  of  the  grand  old  past! 

So  simple,  yet  so  sublime, 
A  light  from  that  rainl)ow  bridge  is  cast 

Far  down  o*er  the  tide  of  time. 
We  raise  our  eyes,  and  we  see  al)ove. 

The  souls  in  their  homeward  marcli ; 
They  wave  their  hands  and  they  smile  in  love. 

From  the  height  of  the  rainlK>w  arch. 
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Like  the  crystal  ladder  that  Jacob  saw, 

Is  that  beautiful  vision  given, 
The  weary  pilgrims  of  ejirth  to  draw 

To  the  life  of  their  native  heaven. 
For  'lis  belter  thai  souls  should  upward  tend, 

And  strive  for  the  victor's  crown. 
Than  to  ask  tlie  angels  .tlieir  lu>lp  to  lend. 

And  come  to  man's  weakness  down. 

The  sweet  singer  of  the  "banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon" 
seems  to  speak  in  these  lines,  whicli  purport  to  come  from 

Robert  Burns: 

Fratcniitif. 

You  nee<l  not  htKul  the  jrruesoiue  creed 
•     Which  tells  you  o'  (io<l's  anger; 
On  Nature's  page  frae  age  to  age. 
His  love  is  written  stranger. 

God's  providence,  in  ony  sense. 

Has  never  been  one-sidtnl. 
And  for  the  weal  o'  chick  or  chiel, 

He  amply  has  providcnl. 

The  winter's  snaw,  the  birken  shaw. 

The  gowans  brightly  springing, 
Tlie  murky  night,  the  rosy  light, 

The  laverocks  gayly  singing. 
The  spring's  return,  the  wimplln'  burn, 

The  cushat  fondly  mated, 
All  join  to  tell  how  imco  well 

(lOd  lo'es  all  things  crcatcKl. 

Then  dinna  strive  to  live  and  thrive 

Sae  selfish  and  unthinkin*. 
But  firmly  stand,  and  lend  a  hand. 

To  keep  the  weak  frae  sinkin.' 
'Tis  love  can  make,  for  lov<»'s  sweet  sake, 

A  trusty  friend  in  sorrow, 
Wha  spends  his  gear  wi'out  a  fear 

O'  what  may  be  to-morrow. 

The  preachers  say  there's  far  awa' 

A  land  o'  milk  and  honey. 
Where  all  is  frt»e  as  barl(»y  brie. 

And  wi'out  price  or  mom\v; 
But  here  the  meat  o'  love  is  sweet. 

For  souls  in  sinful  blindness. 
And  there's  a  milk  that's  guid  for  ilk  — 

**The  milk  o*  human  kindness." 

Ix>!  Calvin,  Knox,  and  Luther,  crv 

•'I  have  the  Truth"— **and  I"— "and  I."— 

•*Puir  sinners!  if  ye  gang  agley. 

The  de'il  will  hae  ye. 
And  then  the  Ivord  will  stand  abeigh, 

And  will  na  save  ye." 
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Bnt  hoolic  hoolie!    Na  sae  fast; 

When  Gabriel  shall  blaw  his  bhist, 

And  Heaven  and  Earth  awa'  have  passed, 

These  lan^  syne  saints. 
Shall  find  baith  de*ll  and  hell  at  Uist, 

Mere  pious  feints. 

Tak*  tent  o*  truth,  and  heed  this  well: 
The  man  who  sins  maizes  his  ain  hell; 
There's  na  waurse  de'il  than  hiiusel'; 

But  God  is  strongest: 
And  when  puir  human  hearts  rebel. 

He  haulds  out  longt^st. 

Here  is  the  weird  and  melodious  rhythm  of  Edgar  A. 

Poe: 

Resurrexi. 

From  the  throne  of  Life  Eternal, 
From  the  home  of  love  sapernal. 

Where  the  angel  feet  malce  music  over  all  the  starry  floor- 
Mortals,  I  have  come  to  nHH»t  you. 
Come  with  words  of  peace  to  gri^t  you. 

And  to  tell  you  of  the  glory  that  is  mine  forever  more. 

As  one  heart  yearns  for  another. 

As  a  child  turns  to  its  motlier. 
From  the  golden  gates  of  glory  turn  I  to  the  earth  once  more. 

Where  1  drained  tlie  cup  of  sadness, 

W'here  my  soul  was  stung  to  madness. 
And  life's  bitter,  burning  billows  swept  my  burdened  being  o'er. 

Here  the  harpies  and  the  ravens,  — 

Hmnan  vampyres,  sordid  cravens,  — 
Preyed  upon  my  soul  and  substance  till  I  writhed  in  anguish  sore; 

Life  and  I  then  seeme<l  mismated. 

For  I  felt  accurs(Hl  and  fated. 
Like  a  restless,  wrathful  spirit,  wandering  on  the  Stygian  shore. 

Tortured  by  a  nann^less  yearning. 

Like  a  frost-lire,  freezing,  burning. 
Did  the  purple,  pulsing  life-tide  through  its  fevered  channels  pour. 

Till  the  golden  l)owl  —  Life's  token  — 

Into  sliining  shards  was  broken. 
And  my  chained  and  chafing  spirit  leaptnl  from  out  its  prison  door. 

*  -  *  *  *  * 

O,  my  mortal  friends  and  brothers! 

We  are  eacli  and  all  another's. 
And  the  soul  that  gives  most  freely  from  its  treasure  hath  the  more; 

Would  you  lose  yoiu*  life,  you  find  it, 

And  in  giving  love,  you  bind  it 
Like  an  amulet  of  safety,  to  your  heart  forever  more. 

No  sudden  change  from  sin  to  grace  is  taught. 

But,  by  earnest,  firm  endc»avor 
I  have  gained  a  height  sublime 

is  the  lesson  given. 
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Here  is  a  far  different  strain;  its  thought  and  merit  un- 
like those  of  the  preceding  poem. 

The  Spirit  of  yature. 

**  The  bond  which  unites  the  human  to  the  divine  iB  Love,  and  Love  is  the  loncins 
of  the  Soul  for  Beauty ;  the  inextinguishable  desire  which  lil^e  feels  for  liJce,  wnich 
the  divinity  within  us  feels  for  the  divinity  revealed  to  us  in  Beauty.  Beauty  is 
Truth."  —  FLATO. 

I  have  come  from  the  heart  of  all  natural  things, 

Whose  life  from  the  Soul  of  the  Beautiful  spriugs; 

You  shall  hear  the  sweet  waving  of  corn  In  my  voice. 

And  the  musical  w^hlsper  of  leaves  that  rejoice, 

For  my  lips  have  been  touched  by  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

Which  lingers  unseen  in  the  soft  summer  air; 

And  the  smile  of  the  sunshine  that  brightens  the  skies. 

Hath  left  a  glad  ray  of  its  light  in  my  eyes. 

On  the  sea-beaten  shore  —  *mid  the  dwellings  of  men  — 

In  the  field  or  the  forest  or  wild  mountain  glen; 

Wherever  the  grass  or  a  daisy  could  spring. 

Or  the  musical  laughter  of  childhood  could  ring; 

Wherever  a  swallow  could  build  *neath  the  eaves. 

Or  a  squirrel  could  hide  in  his  covert  of  leaves, 

I  have  felt  the  sweet  presence,  and  heard  the  low  caU, 

Of  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  which  quickens  us  all 

This  uplifting  verse  opens  a  poem  entitled 

Reconciliation. 

God  of  the  Granite  and  the  Rose! 

Soul  of  the  Sparrow  and  the  Bee! 
The  mighty  tide  of  Being  flows 

Through  countless  channels,  I^ord,  from  Thee. 
It  leaps  to  life  in  grass  and  flowers. 

Through  every  grade  of  being  runs, 
Till  from  Creation's  nidiant  towers 

Its  glory  flames  in  stars  and  suns. 

Here  are  words  that  reach  the  deeps  of  the  inner  life: 

By  a  power  to  thought  unknown, 
Ix)ve  shall  ever  seek  its  own. 
Sundered  not  by  time  or  space, 
With  no  distant  dwelling-place. 
Soul  shall  answer  unto  soul. 
As  the  mH?<Ue  to  the  pole*. 
Leaving  griefs  lauK'Ut  unsaid, 
**Gone  is  gone,  and  dead  is  dead.** 

Never,  till  our  hearts  are  du.st, 
Till  our  souls  shall  cease  to  trust. 
Till  our  love  becomes  a  lie, 
And  our  aspirations  die. 
Shall  we  c«*Jise  with  hope,  to  gaze 
On  that  veil's  mysterious  haze. 
Or  the  presence  to  implore 
Of  the  loved  ones  gone  before. 
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Where  shall  we  find  such  ample  range  of  thought  and 
feeling,  in  such  fit  and  melodious  rhythm  and  language? 
Emotion,  tender  or  intense,  has  its  melting  words  or  its 
graphic  power  of  expression.  Pleasant  memories  are  re- 
vived in  measures  soft  and  cheering  as  the  strains  of  de- 
lightful music.  Life's  tragedies  rise  up  and  pass  before 
us  like  wailing  ghosts  in  mournful,  measured  procession. 
Illuminated  visions  are  pictured  in  stanzas  of  delicate 
beauty.  Messages  from  souls  dwelling  on  serene  heights 
come  to  us  like  the  light  of  stars  in  the  overarching  sky. 
A  divine  philosophy  permeates  and  unifies  the  whole. 

All  this  we  find  in  these  excerpts,  which  give  only 
glimpses  of  the  value  of  the  poems.  These  books,  judged 
by  the  merits  of  their  poetic  contents,  promise  rich  enjoy- 
ment and  lasting  benefit  to  a  wid(*  circle  of  readers,  in  our 
own  countrv  and  in  other  lands,  who  should  surelv  become 
familiar  with  their  luminous  pages. 


THE  MILLIONAIRE'S  DAUGHTER. 


A  Prophecy. 


BT   CECELIA    DE    VERB. 


She  came  before  him  in  the  simple  guise 

That  deelis  the  flowret  of  tlie  field  and  wood. 
But  never  fairer  to  his  world-worn  eyes 

Had  seemed  the  beauty  of  her  maidenhood. 
Yet  missed  he  not  sheen  pearls  nor  vesture  rare. 

Till  heavy  tears  with  sudtlen  rush  came  down 
As  summer  cloud-gems  start  the  dreamy  air 

When  darting  lightnings  pierce  the  noonday's  crown. 

Awaked  he  then  to  note  the  boding  change, 

The  utter  absence  of«  the  girlish  pride. 
The  earnest  manner,  the  emotion  strange. 

E'en  folly's  ostentation  cast  aside. 
"Why  greet  with  tears,"  he  said,  "and  why  this  dress? 

In  my  long  absence  Fortune's  wheel  went  round. 
And  only  stopped  at  momi tains  of  success,— 

It  was  enough,  my  hopes  were  more  than  crowned. 

"I  may  not  guess  my  wealth;  'tis  deep  and  high; 
Its  girt  is  in  the  years  I  shall  not  see, 

Its  gold  horizons  toward  thy  sunset  He, 
For  all  niy  plans,  my  aims,  are  but  for  thee." 

"Alas!"  she  cried,  "appalling  is  success 
That  takes  calamity  to  any  heart. 

That  from  the  wheel— the  rack-wheel  of  distress- 
Flings  dismal  ruin  as  its  counterpart. 

"You  question,  whence  this  knowledge  of  the  moil; 

Your  daughter's  mind  should  never  touch  its  rim; 
You  kept  her  far  from  grovelling  hordes  of  toll. 

Whose  hands  are  smirched,  whose  savage  souls  are  grim. 
Finding  by  chance  a  truth-illumined  page, 

I  soon  disguised,  stood  smitten  'mid  a  throng 
Where  want  and  slavery  in  every  stage 

Had  crushed  the  weak  and  galled  the  brave  and  strong. 

"Yet  they  portrayed  less  sharply  than  I  felt: 

Their  soiUs  had  lamps,  my  soul  had  sheets  of  flame; 
I  could  have  there  to  any  beggar  knelt. 

And  asked  forgiveness  for  my  sin  and  shame. 
Oh,  father!  they  impeached  such  men  as  you 

Whose  force  united  might  reclaim  the  world; 
On  friends  I  deem  most  noble,  wise,  and  tnie 

The  plimdering,  murderous  brigand's  name  was  hurled. 
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"And  I  your  idol,  selfish,  useless,  blind. 

Whose  casket  symbolizes  woe  of  heart; 
Whose  wasteful  wealth  that  keep**  one  life  enshrined 

Leaved  shrinking  pale  ones  passion's  reeking  mart; 
Leaves  famine  to  the  mother  and  her  brood. 

And  to  half-famished  manh(M)d  bitter  thought 
Of  death's  deep  bcMl  beneath  the  icy  fi(K)d, 

Or  wild  revenge  by  torcli  or  dagger  wrought. 

"Through  tear-lens  of  kei»n  sympathy  1  trace 

The  matted  wrongs  that  (JckI  witli  pity  views; 
The  WTested  heritage,  the  exihnl  race. 

The  reckless  havoc  sptK'ulation  strews. 
But  mortgage  rests  on  each  inhuman  claim, 

No  scheming  magnates  can  remove  its  weight. 
And  swift  foreclosiu-e  nmst  result  the  same 

As  in  the  hosts  and  chariot  riders*  fate." 

She  paused,  transfigunnl  with  overwhelming  prayer. 

That  sw^elled  for  wretchedness  throughout  the  earth: 
•Her  soul-throbs  knocking  on  the  door  of  en  re 

That  shuts  from  mortals  all  that  life  is  worth. 
To  him,  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Stern  Truth  confronteil  ancient  codes  of  fraud, 
Of  sanctioned  wrongs,  of  crimes  that  underlie 

Man's  dire  transactions— blasphemies  of  (lod. 

Then  memory  tiu*n8  the  "volume  of  the  Book" 

That  brands  oppressors  and  defends  the  weak, 
Whose  holy  inspirations  never  br(K)k 

The  base  achievements  wily  graspers  set»k. 
Greed's  condemnation  stiimped  on  every  vers(»— 

In  vain  the  rich  man  scans  the  sacretl  word; 
The  plea,  the  mandate,  prophecy,  and  curse 

Once  scarcely  noticed,  now  like  tliunder  heard. 

Can  he  exclaim,  "Who  thwarts  the  Father's  plan 

Defeats  the  answer  to  tht»  Saviour's  prayer"? 
The  soul's  Accuser  cries,  "Thou  art  the  man. 

Though  of  thy  sin  uncounte<l  thousands  share." 
It  is  for  him  to  take  with  spirit  l)old. 

With  patriotic  fire  and  potent  zeal, 
Christ's  golden  rule  for  Mammon's  niU*  of  gold. 

That  henceforth  he  may  work  for  human  weal. 

It  is  for  her  like  Miriam  by  the  sea 
To  lift  her  voice,  not  with  triumphal  strain, 

But.  with  a  Marseillaise  th(»  land  to  free 
From  hard  Monopoly's  imperial  reign. 


AN  INTERESTING  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  A 

VANISHING  RACE. 


BY   B.   O.   FLOWER. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  was  the  simple-hearted  and  earnest  champion 
of  his  people,  Simon  Pokagon,  chief  of  the  now  small  tribe 
of  Potto watomie  Indians.  Tliis  tribe,  it  will  be  remembered, 
sprang  from  the  powerf id  Algonquin  family. 

There  was  a  peculiar,  if  gloomy,  interest  attached  to  the 
appearance  as  well  as  the  address  of  this  chief  of  a  vanishing 
tril)e  and  race,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  boyhood  of  this 
patriarcli  the  very  six)t  occupied  by  Chicago  was  the  home 
of  the  Indian,  and  where  to-day  stand  the  palatial  residences 
of  such  men  as  (jeorge  M.  Pullman,  Marshall  Field,  and 
Philip  I).  Armour,  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn  by  the  Pottawatomies.  In  this 
connection  I  desire  to  quote  a  graphic  description  of  the 
past  and  present  relating  to  this  memorable  place  as  given 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead.* 

On  the  rim  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  a  spot  then  a  desohtte 
waste  of  sand  hills,  but  now  crowded  with  palaces,  stands,  leafless  and 
twigleas,  the  trunk  of  an  old  cottonwootl  tree,  which  marks  the  site 
of  the  massacre  of  the  gannson.  Four  score  yeare  and  more  have 
pa}^e<l  since  the  thii*sty  sand  dnnik  the  life-blood  of  the  victims  of  that 
Indian  war,  but  still,  the  gjiunt  witness  of  the  light  looks  down  upon 
the  altered  scene.  In  1812,  when  the  British  were  at  war  with  the 
French  in  Euroi)e,  our  Canadian  representjitives  were  busy  fighting  and 
diplomatizing  against  the  French  and  their  allies  on  the  Great  dkes. 
The  Americans  had  struck  in  on  their  own  account  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  and  the  British  had  just  whippe<l  them  out  of  Detroit  and  Michi- 
gan. War  is  war,  and  British  and  Americans  fought  on,  each  using  as 
best  it  could  the  Indian  tribes  which  swai-med  in  the  unsettled  country. 
The  British  made  allies  of  Tecumseh,  the  great  chief  of  the  Pottawat- 
omies, and  Foit  Dearborn,  the  American  outpost  at  Chicago,  ba^ame  the 
immediate  objective  point  of  the  allies  after  the  Americans  had  been  driven 
out  of  Detroit  and  Michigan.  The  officer  in  charge,  Capt.  Hejild,  a  weak 
incompetent,  deci<ietl  to  evacuate  l)y  arrangement  with  the  Indians. 
VVhether  this  dei^ision  was  right  or  wrong,  he  carried  it  out  in  the  woret 
l>ossible  way.  He  first  sunnnoned  the  Indians  to  a  council  and  promised 
them  all  the  goods  in  the  fort,  including  the  ammunition  and  fire-water, 
and  then  broke  his  word  by  throwing  all  the  powder  and  shot  down  a 
well  and  emptying  the  liquor  into  the  river.     The  Indians,  furious  at 

•««  If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago." 
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this  breach  of  faith,  waited  until  the  little  [mrty  had  reached  the  open, 
a  good  mile  distant  from  the  fort,  when  they  attacked  and  massaci*ed  all 
but  twenty-flve  soldiere  and  eleven  women  and  children.  The  scene  of 
the  masaiicre  is  marked  by  the  venenible  trunk  of  the  cottonwood  tree, 
while  close  by  the  genius  of  a  Dane  has  commemorated,  at  the  cost  of 
a  millionnaire,  the  evacuation  and  the  massacre,  in  a  spiiited  group 
surmounting  a  pedestjil  with  bas-reliefs. 

The  sculptor  b}'  a  hai)py  inspinition  has  selected  as  his  midif  the  one 
incident  of  that  bloody  fniy  that  possesses  other  than  a  gory  interest. 
While  the  PotUiwatomies  were  scal])ing  or  tomahawking  the  palefaces, 
regjinlless  either  of  sex  or  age,  Mrs.  Helm,  the  daughter  of  31r.  Kinzie, 
the  })atriaix*hal  settler  of  early  Chicago,  was  i*e8cued  from  huminent 
death  by  Black  Pa  it  ridge,  an  Indian  chief  who  had  long  known  and 
loved  her  father.  The  group  on  the  summit  of  the  pedestal  i^epresents 
Mrs.  Helm  despenitelv  struggling  to  seize  her  assailant's  scalping-knife, 
while  the  splendid  chief,  Black  Partridge,  intervenes  to  snatch  her  from 
her  unpending  doom.  The  surgeon,  who  was  sbiin,  is  receiving  his 
death-blow  at  her  feet,  while  a  frightened  child  weeps,  scared  by  the 
gleam  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  firing  of  the  muskets.  The*  bas- 
reliefs,  which  are  not  in  very  nmch  relief,  tell  the  story  of  the  evacua- 
tion, the  maix^h,  and  the  massacre,  and  enable  the  least  imaginative 
obsen'er,  as  he  looks  out  over  the  gray  expanse  of  the  lake,  to  picture 
something  of  the  din  and  abirm  of  xSbX  bloody  August  day,  and  to  recall, 
too,  something  of  the  elements  of  heroism  and  of  humanity  which 
redeemed  the  grim  tale  of  Indian  war. 

With  the  mind  full  of  the  Pottawatomies  and  their  tomahawks,  pon- 
dering upon  the  possibilities  of  latent  goodness  surviving  in  the  midst  of 
the  scalping-knife  savagery  of  the  redskin  tribes,  you  tear  youi-self  away 
from  the  traditions  of  Black  Partridge,  the  Kiuzies,  and  the  rest,  and  find 

{'ourself  confronted  by  the  ])a laces  of  millionnaii^es.  Mr.  George  M. 
'ullman*s  stately  mansion  stands  in  the  shade  of  the  cottonwood  tree, 
his  conseiTatory  Is  erected  upon  the  battle-field,  and  he  lives  and  dines 
and  sleeps  where  the  luckless  garrison  made  its  last  rally.  Prairie 
Avenue,  which  follows  the  line  of  march,  is  a  camping-ground  of  million- 
naires.  Within  an  area  of  five  blocks  forty  of  the  sixty  members  of  the 
Commercial  Club  have  established  their  homes.  Mr.  Marshall  Field  and 
Mr.  Philip  Annour  live  near  together  on  the  east  side  of  the  avenue  a 
little  furtlier  south.  Prolnbly  there  are  as  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  square  inch  of  this  residential  district  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  equal 
area  on  the  world's  surface.  It  is  the  very  Me(*ca  of  Mammon,  the 
Olympus  of  the  ^reat  gods  of  Chicago. 

What  stninge  instinct  led  these  triumphant  and  militant  chiefs  of  the 
Choctaw  civilization  of  our  time  to  cluster  so  thicklv  around  the  bloody 
battle-field  of  their  Pottawatomie  forbears?  "Methinks  the  place  is 
haunted,*'  and  a  subtle  spell  woven  of  dead  men's  bones  attracts  to  the 
scene  of  the  massacixj  the  present  representatives  of  a  system  doomed  to 
vanish  like  that  of  the  redskins  before  the  advancing  civilization  of  the 
new  social  era.  Four  score  and  two  ycjirs  have  haraly  passed  since  the 
braves  of  Tecumseh  slew  the  children  in  the  Dearborn  baggage  wagon; 
but  the  last  of  the  PotUiwatomles  have  long  since  vanished  from  the  land 
over  which  they  roamed  the  undisputed  lords. 

Long  before  four  score  years  have  rolled  by  the  millionnaire  may  be 
as  scaix^e  as  the  Pottawatomie,  and  mankind  niay  look  back  upon  the  his- 
tory of  trusts  and  combines  and  competitions  with  the  siime  feelings  of 
amazement  and  commission  that  we  now  look  back  upon  the  social  system 
that  produced  Teimmseh  and  Black  Partridge.  How  the  cliange  will 
come  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  any  more  tlian  the  Pottawatomies  were 
able  to  foresee  the  value  of  the  real  estate  on  which  Chicago  was  built. 
They  i>arted  with  It  In  fee  simple  for  three  cents  an  acre,  and  did  not  get 
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On  Chicago  Day  Liberty  bell  was  rung  fcir  tlie  flret  tinie 
during  the  Exposition^"  and  Chief  Pokagoii  was  selected  to 
ring  tlie  bell  and  also  to  deliver  an  address.  During  the 
couree  of  his  remarks,  which  were  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  lialf  a  million  people,  lie  made  the  following 
toucliing  and  su^estive  utterances : 

Tbroiiijch  the  UDtlrint;  effbrte  of  a  few  friend?  uf  another  race  t  greet 
jou.  If  litiy  of  you,  my  countrymen,  feel  the  stiiig  of  Durlect  bevause 
your  rijihls'have'heeii  ignored  In  takiu)^  piirt  m  the  WorliTs  gr^t  F"air 
(wtil  uuw,  1  beseech  you  to  lay  aside  all  blttei'DC^s  of  spirit,  and  with 
heurtA  fo  pure  and  ;^ood  that  these  noble  mothers  and  daughters  ttut  have 
ao  labored  Id  our  behalf  for  this  may  I'ejoice  tliat  the  kluiT^^  they  have 
sown  hiis  not  follen  on  dry  and  barren  ground. 

I^t  us  not  oruflfy  ourselves  by  going  over  the  hlnody  trails  we  have 
trod  ill  other  days ;  t>ut  rather  let  us  look  up  and  rejoice  In  thankfulness 
In  tlie  present,  for  out  uf  the  storm-cloud  of  darkness  tiMt  Is  round  about 
us  we  now  see  helping  hands  sti-etched  out  to  aid  and  strengthen  us,  while 
above  the  roar  and  crash  of  the  cyclone  uf  civilization  are  heard  nuiny 
voices  demanding  tliat  to  the  red  man  justice  must  be  done. 

In  my  infancy  1  was  tAUght  to  love  my  chief  and  tribe ;  but  since  then 
the  great  West  has  l>een  swallowed  up  t>y  the  white  man,  and  by  adop- 
tion we  are  the  children  of  this  great  Hepuhllc,  hence  we  must  teach 
loyalty  to  this  nation  to  our  children,  and  solemnly  Impress  them  that 
the  wai^path  leads  but  to  the  grave. 

The  [|uestlon  comes  up  to  us  again  and  again,  "  Wluit  can  be  done  for 
the  best  good  of  the  remnant  of  our  race?"  The  answer  to  me  is  plain 
and  clear,  and  It  luattei-s  not  how  distasteful  it  may  seem  to  us.  We 
must  give  up  the  pui-sulte  of  our  fathers.  However  dear  we  love  the 
chase  we  must  give  it  up.  We  nmst  leacb  our  children  to  give  u|)  the 
bow  and  arrow  that  is  born  in  tlieir  hearts ;  and  In  place  of  the  gun  we 
must  take  tlie  plough  and  live  as  the  white  men  do.  'lliey  are  all  around 
about  our  homes.  The  game  Is  gone  never  to  return :  beiice  it  is  vain  to 
talk  about  support  from  game  and  llsli.    Many  of  our  |ieupie  are  now 
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RiU'ivssfu]  ill  ntUlii);  ^nilu  iiud  stuck.  Wlmt  thev  luive  doue  ve  nil  I'tiii 
dii.  Uur  cliihli'cii  man  l«im.  'I'hey  owe  no  iiilej^Di-e  to  uii.v  clan  or 
IKiwei'  oil  «)iith  except  ttie  United  Suites.  They  inuxt  leuru  una  love  tu 
weai*  the  stani  Mud  strlpei^,  nnd  ut  all  ttnieR  to  i-ejolce  tliut  they  ui'c  .\iner- 
kau  chlzen^. 

Uur  ehlldi-en  iiiui)t  l)e  educated  and  leaiii  the  dlRei'ent  tiiulee  of  the 
white  men.  'lliaakit  to  the  (ireat  Spirit,  tills  ^ove'nntient  luii*  ulrendy 
e«Uililiiihed  a  few  i<i-liool8  for  thai  piii-jioee,  and  to  Irani  of  the  suiveM 
you  have  hut  to  visit  the  IndUus'  school  in  theae  tpvuuds,  examine  the 
work  of  the  children,  ><ee  tlie  different  artii:les  they  hjive  uiadc,  exaTuIne 
their  writiiift-tJooks,  and  you  will  Iw  couvlneed  tluit  tliey  will  lie  able  to 
c(iiii{>ete  with  the  doiiiliuint  I'uee. 

I  was  iKtiued  to  Icurii  tliat  Bonie  who  should  have  lieeti  iiitei'ei>ted  In 
our  iieo|)le  discouniffed  our  coining  to  the  Fair,  i'IhIiiiIii^  oiteuly  tliat 
weaiv  lieKi'tleiis,  MiiiilleKE,  and  gmiless.  Now  let  uii  all  ]i!>  one  ]irny  the 
(ireat  Sjilrit  thtit  he  will  ot>en  the  eyex  I't  their  uitderstandtnij  and 
teach  tlietn  to  know  that  we  itre  liuniun  ai^  well  an  ihey;  leach  theai  to 
know  that 

Within  the  rw'csn  of  tlie  native's  sou! 
■llieie  is  is  a  sivret  jilace,  which  <;od  doth  hcild; 
Ami  tliouKh  the  stoniis  of  life  do  wnr  ai-ouud, 
Yet  i'tiii  wUhin  His  hiia^e  tiNed  Is  loiiml. 

1  am  ^tiiiK  to  lie  an  old  man.  I  often  feel  one  foot  is  uplifted  to  etep 
Into  the  world  tieyonil.  But  I  inn  thankful  tliat  the  nie-.isure  of  inv  days 
has  been  len^liened  nut,  tliiit  I  itin  able  to  stand  liefure  you  in  tliis 
great  con)cress  of  jieople.  In  this  four  hundredth  year  of  the  while 
man's  advent  in  our  falbeis"  hind. 
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The  breadth  of  thought  and  the  innate  spirituality  which 
permeate  this  address  ai-e  no  less  marked  than  tlie  stoical 
acceptance  of  conditions  \vith  an  earnest  detennination  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances  as  they  exist. 

Some  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  Chief 
Pokagon  published  a  little  booklet  entitled  "  The  Red  Men's 
Greeting,"  printed  on  the  Imrk  of  the  white  birch  tree. 
This  "  Greeting  "  was  pitched  in  a  minor  key.  The  plaintive 
note  of  the  representative  of  a  warrior  race  who  had  beheld 
the  glory  of  his  people  vanish  characterizes  it  throughout.  It 
is  so  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  in  all  particulai-s  that  I  re- 
produce in  this  paper  the  author's  preface  enlarged  and  photo- 
graphed fi-om  a  leaf  of  the  birch  Imrk  on  which  it  is  printed. 

Mrs.  Flower  reviewed  this  work  in  The  Arena  on  its 
appearance,  which  called  forth  an  interesting  letter,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following  exti-act: 

I  have  written  especially  for  you  a  brief  article  on  "  Geese,"  hoping 
the  reading  of  it  will  please  you.  Of  course  you  know  our  race  love 
the  chase,  which  leads  our  minds  to  see  many  strange  things  in  the  brute 
creation  that  awaken  our  mirth. '  If  the  article  does  not  interest  you, 
receive  it  and  think  of  it  as  the  author  wrote  It  and  sends  it  to  you. 

The  enclosure  referred  to  above  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic, and  in  some  particulars  unique,  sketches  I  have 
read  in  years,  simple  in  treatment  and  revealing  in  a  marked 
degree  the  child  mind,  while  carrying  with  it  the  keen  per- 
ception of  the  true  son  of  the  forest,  coupled  with  ethical 
deductions  as  relating  to  man's  life  which  suggest  the  ancient 
stoic  philosopher,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  copy  given  below. 

AN  INDIAN'S  OBSERVATION  ON  THE  MATING  OF  GEESE. 

Having  studied  the  habits  and  languages  of  beasts,  birds,  and  insects 
of  forest  and  field  since  early  childhood,  I  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
them  not  learned  in  books. 

In  this  article  I  shall  present  a  few  interesting  peculiarities  of  the 
goose  family.  In  springtime  of  each  year  these  fowls  have  their  court- 
ship and  marriage.  All  the  geese-men  select  the  oldest  goose-woinan  of 
the  flock  or  society,  age  being  admired  above  all  other  qualifications  for 
a  good  wife.  Hence,  in  view  of  so  many  suitors  for  tlie  oldest  goose- 
woman,  it  can  only  be  settled  in  a  fair  field  fight  in  single  combats. 
Everything  must  be  fair  on  both  sides.  Two  men  geese  march  out  In 
front  of  the  flock,  straighten  up  in  front  of  each  other,  firmly  grasping 
in  their  bills  the  feathers  on  each  other's  necks,  while  they  commence 
pounding  each  other  with  their  wings  in  a  most  brutnl  manner,  being 
cheered  by  the  flock  in  wild  strains  of  admiration.  When  one  gives  up 
the  contest,  another  takes  his  turn,  and  so  on  until  there  is  but  one 
acknowlwiged  hero,  and  he,  amid  cheers  and  shouts,  marches  off' with  his 
choice,  the  oldest  dame  goose  of  the  flock,  who  congratulates  him  on  his 
success,  telling  him  how  long  and  well  he  fought,  and  how  proud  she  is 
of  him;  promising  how  she  will  strive  to  be  a  good  wife,  on  account  of 
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the  great  sacrifice  he  has  made  for  her,  while  he  joyfully  drinks  in  all 
her  flattery,  smiles  and  laughs,  and,  puffing,  chats,  telling  her  how  he 
would  sooner  have  died  in  the  fight  than  to  have  lost  her,  his  first  and 
only  choice.  And  so  the  contest  goes  on,  until  each  man  goose  in  turn  is 
the  acknowledged  hero  of  the  remaining  flock,  and  maix*hes  in  turn  with 
the  oldest  woman  goose  as  his  bride,  all  of  which  laugh  and  chat 
together,  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  result:  when  all  have  paired 
on  but  the  remaining  woman  goose,  who  may  be  a  handsome  bright- 
eyed  maiden,  the  last  man  goose  takes  her  as  his  bride  with  a  dis- 
appointed heart,  while  she,  poor  maiden,  accepts  him  through  foix»e  of 
circumstances,  with  saddest  of  feelings,  cheered  by  hopes  alone  that  the 
time  will  come  when  on  account  of  her  age  she  will  l>e  sought  for  as  her 
older  sisters  have  been. 

Alt€r  the  last  |)air  have  reluctantly  agreed  to  become  man  and  wife. 
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It  ihviv  HIV  Huy  left  of  the  flock  of  either  sex  unprovided  for,  they  tag 
uiv^uud  Hfter  the  hist  pair  us  mourners  of  the  unhappy  nmrriage.  I 
liiivo  cKwoiy  wati'hed  these  husbands  and  wives  as  they  have  comnieneed 
iu>UHvktvph*ig,  iiave  seen  them  pluck  the  down  from  tlieir  bodies  and  line 
ihoir  nt»HiM,  talking  over  with  each  other  the  prospects  of  the  future,  and 
whon  the  i'^^i^  were  laid  amid  the  softest  downi,  have  seen  both  man  and 
wifo  guaixi  them  with  equal  care.  In  childhood,  I  thought  this  mode  of 
rttH'urmg  wives  would  lead  to  disagreement  and  discord ;  yet  not  having 
kni»\vn  of  a  case  of  divorce  among  them,  I  watched  them  still  closer  ana 
Uuvi»  not  heard  an  unkind  word  or  seen  an  imkind  look.  Have  watched 
tiu4U  when  their  gosling  children  were  first  hatched,  and  seen  each  guard 
tinMii  with  greatest  aire,  and  with  their  bended  necks  stretched  over  their 
little  l>rood,  with  chats  and  laughs  tenderly  lead  them  to  some  pond  or 
river  Hide,  then  into  the  water  with  them  swim. 

I  have  admired  the  first  opening  flowers  of  spring,  and  joyed  to  see 
young  lambs  skip  and  play,  yet  never  has  my  admiration  with  joy  been 
ito  moved  as  when  I've  seen  these  infant  goslings  by  their  parents  led 
into  the  waters  of  some  stream  or  lake,  and  gently,  with  their  parents, 
float  ai)out  as  if  moved  by  some  power  divine,  the  very  semblance  of 
themselves  just  benejith  the  surface  of  the  rippling  waves. 

And  to  myself  oft  have  said,  "  How  stnmge  it  is!  "  Before  the  mar- 
riage vow  is  said  these  geese-men  select  their  wives  without  their  consent 
and  rtght  it  out  against  all  rivalry,  but  when  settled  down  in  life  all 
"  man's  rights ''  are  laid  aside  and  *'  woman's  rights  "  are  never  born, 
but  '*  equal  rights  '•  are  all  in  all. 

Chief  Pokagon, 
Author  of  "  Red  Men's  Greethig," 
Hartford,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Flower  had  prepared  notes  for  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  venerable  head  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  when  she  was 
stricken  with  a  severe  illness  fi'om  overwork.  I  communi- 
cated these  facts  to  the  chief,  and  received  the  following 
touching  and  appreciative  letter,  which  is  elsewhere  i-epro- 

duced  in  fac-simile : 

Hartford,  Mien.,  8ept.  12, 1895. 
Mr  DEAK  Sir: 

Vo!U'  favor  of  the  9th  at  hand. 

As  I  read  what  you  said  of  your  wife's  illness  my  heart  responded, 
*'  How  very  sad  that  one  so  young,  so  fair  and  wise,  should  sutter  so,  and 
])erhaps  it  has  all  been  brought  about  in  laboring  for  others."  lam  fully 
satisfied  to  accept  her  intentions  for  what  she  intended  to  say  of  me. 

1  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  passing  over  the  threshold  of  my  home 
here  into  the  wigwam  l>eyond  where  there  are  many  rooms.  I  trust  and 
believe  that  your  wife  may  fully  recover,  and  that  she  may  be  spared 
many  years  to  benefit  her  nice.  If  you  think  it  will  not  disturb  her,  say 
to  her  that  she  has  my  best  wishes  and  tiie  i)niyers  of  my  heart. 

\'ery  respectfully  yours, 

S.  POKAGOX. 

Tills  noble  representative  of  the  red  man  litis  l)een  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  temperance  and  virtue.  On  one 
occasion  he  wrote  : 

When  I  am  gone  I  wish  no  stone  to  rise  above  my  last  resting-place  as 
oft  is  done,  to  tell,  not  wiiat  men  were,  l)ut  what  they  should  have  been. 
However,  I  desire  to  le^ive  upon  the  printed  page  aii  epitaph  which  all 
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inay  read.  That  shall  he  my  most  solemn  protest  and  prayer  agalDSt  the 
IntftHluction  of  alcohol  in  any  form  among  my  people;  and  to  accomplish 
that  desire  of  my  heart  I  see  no  hope  except  by  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  rum-shop  and  the  destruction  of  all  that  can  intoxicate,  together 
with  cigarettes,  the  father  and  mother  of  palsy  and  wincer. 

In  toucliing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Indian,  even  in  a 
cursoiy  manner,  I  cannot  forbear  expi-essing  my  strong  con- 
victions in  regard  to  this  race,  wliich,  as  it  appears  to  me,  has 
been  so  ruthlessly  treated  by  our  civiUzation,  —  a  civilization 
claiming  to  be  based  on  a  miiversal  brotherhood.  To  me  few 
subjects  are  at  once  so  humiliating,  pathetic,  and  essentially 
tragic  as  the  histoiy  of  the  Indian  so  rapidly  disappearing 
from  our  continent  in  the  light  of  the  treatment  received  by 
him  from  a  civilization  wliich  claims  to  follow  the  meek  and 
lowly  Galilean. 

It  has  been  oljserved  that  the  early  Spanish  conquerors  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  used  the  sword  and  the  cross ;  the 
writer  sagely  remarking  that  after  the  sword  had  done  its 
work  the  cross  was  raised  over  the  lifeless  form.  Nor  have 
we  of  the  moi-e  northern  climes  much  to  boast  of  over  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  true  that  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the 
Indians  by  such  (-hrlst-like  souLs  as  William  Penn  and 
Roger  WillianLs  stands  in  bright  reUef  agauist  the  inky 
hickground  of  l^etrayal,  appropriation  of  the  Indian's  land 
and  slaughter  of  liis  people ;  but  such  instances,  while 
revealing  the  potentiality  of  conquest  on  the  spiritual  plane, 
its  feasibility  and  its  practicabiUty,  are  merely  the  exceptions 
to  the  rule  which  mark  the  savagery  of  a  civilization  which 
claims  to  follow  the  mandates  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
It  Is  true  that  the  Indian  retaliated,  and  was  in  many  cases 
the  aggressor,  if  we  can  call  people  the  aggre%%or%  who 
object  to  having  their  native  land  taken  from  them  by 
alieiLs.  This  sentiment  has  been  well  put  from  the  Indians' 
point  of  view  in  the  following  stanza  : 

Shall  not  one  line  lament  our  forest  race, 
For  you  struck  out  from  wild  creation's  face? 
Free<lom !  —  the  self-same  freedom  you  adore  — 
Bade  us  defend  our  violated  shore. 

Of  the  savagerj"  and  brutality  exliibited  by  the  Indian  in 
many  ca^^es,  I  would  merely  observe  that  it  is  manifestly 
unfau*  to  judge  them  by  the  standards  of  a  people  who  have 
enjoyed  Christian  civilization  for  many  centuries  and  who  have 
behind  them  the  lessons  and  warnings,  the  glory  and  the 
gloom  of  Roman,  Grecian,  Syrian,  C'haldean,  and  Egj^tian 
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civilizations.  Moreover,  if  one  calls  to  mind  the  methods 
which  marked  the  terrible  religious  struggle  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Europe,  and  will  remember  how 
human  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  devise  methcKls 
of  horrible  torture  which  were  remorselessly  meted  out  by 
those  claiming  to  be  Christians  to  others  claiming  to  be 
Christians,  he  will,  I  think,  feel  it  wisest  to  pass  very 
lightly  over  the  charge  of  excessive  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  those  he  flippantly  terms  savages.  Had  the  Indian 
submitted  more  tiimely  he  would  have  l)een  characterized  by 
this  same  self-engrossed  class,  who  delight  in  echoing  the  bru- 
tally false  phrase  that  *'  there  is  no  good  Indian  but  a  dead 
Indian,"  a«s  cowardly  and  unworthv  of  the  land  which  for 
unnuml)ered  generations  had  been  the  land  of  his  fathers. 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  POLICY. 


BY    H.    F.    BAKTINE. 


In  the  Deceml)er  number  of  the  Forum  appeai-s  an  elabo- 
rate article  from  the  pen  of  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  on  the 
financial  policy  which  America  should  pursue.* 

When  he  says  that  ''  there  Ls  not  a  single  Euroj)ean  coun- 
try, in  a  normal  financial  condition,  that  attaches  the  slightest 
importance  to  bunetallism,"  t^)  put  it  mildly,  it  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  a  belief  on  his  part  that  the  miusses  of  the 
American  people  are  miable  to  read. 

When  he  attempts  to  belittle  the  bimetallic  theory  by  dis- 
paragmg  such  men  a>;  Balfour,  Cerinishi,  and  Emile  de 
Laveleye,  he  should  at  least  accomi)any  the  dispamgement  by 
some  argument  showing  the  unsoundness  of  that  theory. 

When,  refening  to  issues  of  pai)er  money,  he  says,  '*  It  is 
only  professional  bankei's,  coiLstantly  mingling  m  the  daily 
current  of  the  countiy's  biLshiess,  who  can  with  comj^etency 
and  tact  acquit  themselves  of  the  task  of  furnishing  tliis 
suljstitute  for  money  in  the  proper  ^proportions,  varying  as 
these  do  from  day  to  day,'  it  reads  as  if  some  "' professional 
banker  "  had  been  wliisi)ering  in  his  ear  as  he  wrote. 

M.  Beaulieu  claims  that  the  ^'conditions  for  American 
financial  supremacy  "  are  the  following :  ¥\v^U  that  all  issues 
of  paper  money  should  be  made  by  the  banks ;  second,  that 
we  should  establish  the  gold  standard  pure  and  simple,  using 
silver  only  in  a  subordinate  way. 

In  support  of  these  contentions,  as  before  stated,  M.  Beau- 
lieu presents  nothing  that  is  new  and  nothing  that  reaches 
the  heart  of  either  question. 

BANK    ISSUES   OF   PAPER    MONEY. 

On  this  point  alx)ut  the  subst?"  ce  of  his  claim  is  that  a 
bank  can  protect  its  gold  reserv..  oy  mising  the  rate  of  dis- 

•  *  There  is  nothing  in  the  article  that  Hhoulrl  dlBturb  the  mind  of  a  bimetallint,  but 
some  of  them  have  feared  the  effect  of  anythinf^  from  the  pen  of  a  French  writer  of 
some  repute  who  assumes  the  role  of  a  dit»intere8ted  and  sympathetic  adviser. 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  view  that  the  article  merits  consideration,  for  it  is  essen- 
tially and  intrinsically  weak.  It  contains  nothing  by  way  of  argiunent  Uiat  could 
not  have  been  gleaned  from  the  editorial  columns  of  a  few  of  our  leading  gold- 
standard  newspapers  published  any  week  during  the  last  two  years. 

If  it  had  been  written  by  plain  John  Smitli  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  it  would 
have  attracted  no  attention  whatever.  In  truth,  the  general  tone  of  the  article  is 
dlaappointing  to  one  who  naturally  expe<*ted  to  see  the  sul)ject  placed  upon  a  rattier 
elevated  plane  of  discussion  when  hanclle<l  by  M.  Beaulieu. 
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count,  while  a  State  cannot.  Hence,  that  a  bank  is  better 
prepared  to  redeem  its  notes  with  coin  than  a  State  can  be. 

Concede  that  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion,  and  it  still 
falls  a  long  way  short  of  covering  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place  he  ignores  what  ought  to  be  obvious,  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  gi'eat  deal  more  necessity  for  a  bank  to 
maintain  a  strong  reserve  than  for  the  Government  of  a 
powerful  and  wealthy  State  to  do  so.  A  bank  has  notliing 
behuid  its  notes  but  its  own  resources.  The  Government  has 
the  resources  of  the  entire  country  at  command  through  the 
power  of  taxation.  Again,  banks  are  engaged  in  all  sorts  of 
speculative  ventures,  and  they  are  so  largely  interdepend- 
ent that  a  failure  of  one  frequently  involves  the  failure  of 
many. 

In  times  of  panic  the  credit  of  no  private  bank  is  above 
suspicion.  No  bank  can  maintain  a  sufficient  reserve  to  meet 
all  of  its  outstanduig  obligations.  And  hence,  in  seasons  of 
financial  disturbance,  many  a  perfectly  solvent  institution  has 
been  forced  to  the  wall  by  runs  that  are  simply  the  result  of 
causeless  fright.  The  only  run  upon  the  United  States 
Treasury  that  is  ever  likely  to  occur  is  to  satisfy  a  demand 
for  gold  for  export.  Gold  is  not  withdrawn  from  our  national 
treasury  because  of  waning  confidence  in  the  Government's 
solvency,  but  merely  because  it  is  needed  for  export  and  can 
be  obtained  there  more  easily  than  in  any  other  quarter. 

If  the  banks  were  issuing  our  paper  money  it  would  not 
make  the  foreign  demand  for  gold  any  weaker.  Consequently 
the  banks  would  have  to  respond  not  only  to  the  demands 
of  the  exportei*s  of  gold,  but  to  tliose  of  frightened  depositors 
and  the  timorous  holders  of  their  notes  as  well.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  bankers 
would  enable  them  to  furnish  the  notes  in  '••  proper  propor- 
tions," thus  giving  the  people  a  flexible  currency  m  accord- 
ance with  their  needs,  varying  from  day  to  day.  In  the 
issuance  of  circulating  notes  banks  are  governed  ])y  their 
owfi  interests.  They  will  expand  the  volume  when  they  can 
profit  by  doing  so,  and  contract  it  whenever  their  necessities 
demand,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  others.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common,  every-day  knowledge,  that  as  an  almcKst  mvariable 
rule  banks  restrict  tlieir  credits  at  the  very  time  when  an 
enlargement  is  most  needed.  The  raising  of  the  discoimt 
upon  which  M.  Beaulieu  relies  for  the  protection  of  the  re- 
serve is  itself  nothing  less  than  a  contraction  of  the  currency. 
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always  depressing  prices  to  the  injury  of  the  proilucer  and 
the  advantage  of  those  who  control  the  money  supply. 

On  this  point  he  makes  a  banker's  argument  in  the  most 
ultra  sense.  He  sees  nothmg  but  the  mamtenance  of  their 
reserves  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  a  parity  between 
their  notes  and  coin.  Whether  the  people  have  many  dol- 
lars, few  dollars,  or  no  dollars  at  all,  like  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can economists  he  seems  to  tliink  that  national  prosperity  is 
assured  if  one  dollar  can  only  be  kept  as  good  as  every  other 
dollar.  And  while  assuming  this  to  be  the  prime  essential, 
he  offers  no  proof  whatever  of  their  ability  to  maintain  specie 
payments,  and  knowing  that  the  moment  they  failed  to  re- 
deem one  of  their  own  notes  in  gold  on  demand,  they,  the 
notes,  would  depreciate,  and  we  would  ])e  confronted  by  all 
the  evils  of  the  '^  wild  cat "  money  wliich  beset  the  country 
prior  to  1860. 

If  it  be  said  that  their  notes  would  be  secured  by  United 
States  bonds,  it  may  be  replied  that  bonds  are  not  money^ 
they  are  simply  collateral  security.  When  a  note  is  presented 
to  a  bank  and  the  gold  demanded,  presumably  it  is  because 
the  gold  is  wanted,  and  not  bonds.  The  boncls  are  sui*ely  no 
better  than  the  Government  itself  which  issues  the  bonds  ; 
and  yet  we  are  assured  that  United  States  notes  will  depi-e- 
ciate  the  moment  the  Government  fails  to  redeem  in  gold  on 
demand.  Besides,  if  notes  are  to  be  issued  solely  on  the 
basis  of  United  States  bonds,  it  involves  not  only  a  perpetua- 
tion of  our  interest-bearing  debt,  but  a  vast  increase  of  it  in 
order  to  keep  pace  \vith  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  the 
people  for  cuirency. 

If  other  securities  are  to  be  issued  as  a  basis  of  circulation, 
then  the  uniformity  of  the  security  would  be  lost.  Different 
banks  would  be  issuing  notes  based  on  bonds  differing  in 
character  and  value,  which  in  seasons  of  distrust  might  very 
seriously  affect  the  notes  themselves. 

M.  Beaulieu  contends  that  as  our  paper  currency  was 
created  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war,  it  should  have  been  re- 
tired as  speedily  as  possible  after  the  return  of  peace  ;  but  the 
only  reason  he  gives  is  that  other  countries  have  generally 
done  so.  That,  however,  is  no  reason  at  all.  If  every  other 
nation  in  the  world  should  deliberately  engage  in  the  work  of 
oppressing  the  debtor  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor,  it  would 
not  justify  the  United  States  in  doing  so. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  the  retirement  of  paper  currency 
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80  issued  does.  When  a  nation  under  financial  stress  issues 
a  large  amount  of  paper  money,  the  expansion  of  the  currency 
always  raises  prices  to  a  higher  level.  Contracts  ai-e  made 
and  the  busmess  of  the  country  is  adjusted  to  that  price  level. 
Creditors  are  paid  in  cheaper  money  than  the  money  of  the 
contract,  but  as  a  rule  they  find  more  than  an  equivalent  m 
the  general  prosi)erity  that  comes  from  rising  prices. 

But  when  the  currency  is  contracted  by  the  calling  in  of 
the  war  issues,  prices  fall  and  the  pinch  upon  the  debtor  and 
producer  is  terrible.  The  fall  of  prices  not  only  mcreases 
the  burden  of  debt,  but  frequently  so  paralyzes  business  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of  people  are  forced  into 
idleness,  and  either  consume  the  savings  of  former  years  or 
become  a  charge  upon  others.  In  short,  a  rise  of  prices 
nearly  always  stimulates  business,  while  a  fall  of  prices  has  a 
depressing  effect. 

Hence  comes  the  question :  The  money  supply  of  a  countrj^ 
having  been  largely  increased,  prices  having  risen  to  a  higher 
level  and  business  having  adjusted  itself  to  that  level,  why 
should  the  paper  currency  be  retired  and  prices  once  more 
driven  down  to  a  lower  plane?  Who  is  benefited  by  it? 
Not  the  man  loaded  down  with  debt.  Not  he  who  is  engaged 
in  any  legitimate  productive  enterprise.  None,  in  fact,  real- 
ize any  advantage  but  a  few  creditors  and  holders  of  fixed 
incomes.  Even  of  these  many  have  other  interests  through 
which  they  are  injured  more  than  they  are  benefited  by  aa 
appreciation  of  money. 

When  a  certain  price  level  has  been  attained,  either  by 
large  additions  to  the  stock  of  metallic  money  or  by  paper 
issues,  no  good  reason  has  ever  been  given  why  that  price 
level  should  be  arbitiurily  lowered.  Such  a  lowering  has 
never  taken  place  save  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  inter- 
ests as  creditors  predominate  over  all  of  their  other  interests. 

This  is  a  phase  of  the  question  that  has  never  received 
adequate  consideration  at  the  hands  of  monetar}^  writers, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  a  loose,  general 
way.  Government  issues  of  legal  tender  paper  have  been 
classed  as  ordinary  debts,  to  be  paid  off  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  distinction,  however,  is  very  broad.  If 
a  private  individual  owe  a  hundred  dollars  represented  by  a 
promissory  note,  it  is  to  his  interest  of  course  to  pay  it  and 
be  rid  of  the  burden.  In  doing  so  he  harms  nobody,  because 
his  note  concerns  only  himself  and  the  holder. 
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But  Government  legal  tender  paper,  while  in  a  sense  repre- 
senting a  debt,  is  also  a  part  of  the  money  supply  of  the 
countrj',  helping  to  measure  the  value  of  every  piece  of 
pro|^rty  within  its  l)ordei*s.  Therefore  every  dollar  of  such 
paper  redeemed  is  just  so  much  money  withdrawn  from  cii- 
culation,  with  the  effect  of  lowering  the  money  value  of 
property,  wliich  always  Ijears  heavily  ui)on  the  producer  and 
those  in  debt. 

M.  Beaulieu  entirely  fails  to  make  it  clear  why  the  green- 
backs, which  enabled  the  Government  to  fight  to  a  successful 
issue  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  history,  and  which  have  per- 
fectly perfonned  the  duty  of  money  for  nearly  thirty-four 
years,  should  now  be  treated  ixs  an  element  of  danger  and 
retu'ed,  either  to  leave  the  currency  depleted,  or  to  l)e  sup- 
planted by  bank  notes  of  more  than  doubtful  value. 

BIMETALLISM. 

His  treatment  of  this  most  impoitant  of  all  monetary 
questions  is  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  his  manner  of 
dealing  with  paper  issues.  Al^out  two  thirds  of  his  entire 
article  is  devoted  to  this  theme,  but  he  does  not  discuss  the 
princii)les  involved  at  all.  He  simply  tells  us  that  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe  have  permanently  advanced  it, 
and  that  '*  the  finamners  and  capitalists  —  that  is  to  say^  the 
only  persons  competent  to  express  an  opinion  —  are  almost 
unanimously  for  the  single  gold  standard^ 

I  desire  to  be  highly  respectful  to  M.  Beaulieu,  but  there 
is  nevertheless  a  strong  temptation  to  say  that  any  man  who 
will  endeavor  to  dispose  of  a  great  economic  question  which 
affects  eveiy  civilized  being  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  by 
declaring  that  nobody  is  competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
it  but  financiers  and  capitalists,  furnishes  at  least  presumptive 
evidence  of  his  own  unfitness  to  deal  with  the  question.  If 
the  Issue  could  he  disposed  of  in  that  easy  way,  the  '"  financiers 
and  capitalists  "  woidd  certainly  l>e  in  clover. 

All  men  who  are  engaged  in  any  kind  of  business  in  which 
terms  of  money  are  employed  are  interested  in  money,  its 
quantity  and  its  character. 

The  man  Avhose  work  is  of  a  productive  nature  is  certainly 
interested  in  the  price  which  he  Ls  to  obtain  for  his  product, 
whatever  tliat  i^roduct  may  be.  This  price  necessarily  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  money  which  is  available  for  the  purchase 
of  the  particular  product.     All  business  l)eing-  done  on  the 
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basis  of  "  price,"  the  question  of  money  concerns  everybody 
who  is  connected  with  business  either  as  an  employer  or 
employee.  Whether  a  man  be  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  it,  depends  entirely  upon  his  intelligence  and 
the  extent  of  his  research. 

Why  a  man  who  is  raising  potatoes  to  be  sold  for  "  money" 
cannot  study  the  subject  of  "  money "  in  its  relation  to 
potatoes  quite  as  intelligently  as  the  man  who  simply  loans 
money,  charging  interest  for  its  use,  M.  Beaulieu  makes  no 
effort  to  explain.  He  simply  elevates  his  financier  and 
capitalist  upon  a  mountain  height  of  assumed  superiority, 
and  in  effect  tells  all  other  men  that  it  is  useless  for  them  to 
study  the  monetary  question,  for  they  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  it  if  they  do. 

M.  Beaulieu's  fitness  to  discuss  the  question  of  bimetallism 
is  further  impeached  by  the  fact  that  he  begins  his  argument 
with  a  reference  to  the  insignificance  of  the  silver  product  of 
the  United  States  compared  with  other  products,  as  if  the 
stiniggle  for  the  restoration  of  bimetallism  involved  riotJiing 
more  than  a  raising  of  the  market  price  of  silver  for  the 
benefit  of  the  miner. 

It  is  essentially  a  Wall  Street  argument  (?),  one  of  those 
crafty  plays  by  which  the  real  issue  has  been  obscured  and 
millions  of  honest  men  deceived. 

If  silver  is  to  be  destroyed  as  money  because  the  market 
value  of  the  annual  product  of  our  mines  is  only  thirty-«even 
and  a  half  million  doUai-s,  as  he  says,  why  would  not  a 
similar  argument  apply  to  gold?  From  1873  to  1893  the 
average  annual  production  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  United 
States  was  considerably  less  than  that  figure. 

The  value  of  our  silver  product  or  of  the  gold  production 
to  the  miner  is  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  question.  It 
must  l)e  borne  in  mind  tiiat  they  have  both,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  been  treated  as  money  metaLs,  —  agencies  by  which  the 
values  of  other  things  are  determined.  The  effect  of  practi- 
cally destroying  one  of  them  as  a  measure  of  value  and  de- 
volving the  entire  function  of  stiindard  money  upon  the 
other  is  scarcely  noticed  by  M.  Beaulieu. 

And  yet  wliat  he  says  concerning  the  market  price  of  sil- 
ver bullion  does  possess  a  certain  value  in  the  discussion  as 
it  has  been  conducted  in  America.  Many  of  the  advocates 
of  the  gold  standard  have  quite  persistently  claimed  that  the 
demonetization  of  silver  has  had  no  effect  upon  its  value. 
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Even  Mr.  Carlisle  has  declared  that  silver  fell,  not  because  of 
demonetization,  but  as  a  result  of  "enormous  over-prmluc- 
tion."  M.  Beaulieu  tells  us  that  if  all  civilized  nations 
should  adopt  the  gold  standard,  silver  would  probiibly  "  fix 
itself  between  twenty-five  pence  and  twenty-eight  pence  per 
ounce,"  at  which  price  "  it  would  be  nearly  stable." 

By  what  method  of  calculation  he  arrives  at  tliese  figures, 
or  by  what  process  of  economic  reasoning  he  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  at  those  figures  the  price  would  lye  nearly  stable, 
he  fails  to  inform  us.  Flad  he  attempted  a  demonstration, 
he  would  have  at  once  realized  the  vast  diffei'cnce  l)etween 
glittering  generalities  and  rational  deductions. 

In  fact,  the  statement  is  not  only  a  mere  arbitmiy  assump- 
tion on  his  part,  but,  speakhig  with  all  due  respect,  it  is  tab- 
surd.  No  human  being  is  competent  to  say  what  the  gold 
price  of  silver  would  be  under  the  conditions  he  names. 
Unless  there  should  be  a  very  marked  falUng  off  in  the  pro- 
duction, it  is  morally  certain  that  the  price  would  be  consid- 
erably lower  than  it  is  now.  Beyond  that  no  economist 
mindful  of  his  reputation  would  feel  safe  in  going. 

The  statement  is  wholly  unimportant  except  in  the  admis- 
sion that  a  further  demonetization  of  silver  would  lead  to  a 
still  further  shrinkage  in  its  market  price.  M.  Beaulieu 
probably  did  not  realize  the  significance  of  this  admission, 
because,  when  analyzed,  it  goes  to  the  very  core  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  his  own  argument  fails  to  touch. 

How  would  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  all  civil- 
ized nations  affect  the  i^rice  of  silver  ?  In  two  ways.  First, 
it  would  lessen  the  demand  for  silver  for  monetary  ase,  and, 
second,  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  gold  for  that  same 
use. 

Unless  production  should  increiise  pro  rata^  —  of  which  a 
Uttle  later,  —  an  increased  demand  for  gold  to  be  coined 
into  money  would  necessarily  enhance  its  value. 

This  means  a  still  further  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties and  property.  It  Ls  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  writer 
will  seriously  argue  that  the  value  of  gold  can  rise  without  a 
corresponding  fall  in  the  prices  of  those  things  which  gold 
measures. 

If  M.  Beaulieu  is  prepared  to  make  such  a  claim,  his 
friends  in  all  kindness  should  advLse  him  to  permanently  re- 
tire from  the  field  of  economic  litemture.  So  the  concession 
that  silver  will  fall  in  price  as  a  result  of  further  demoneti- 
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/.atu»n  carries  with  it  the  corolhuy  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions of  prmhiction  gold  will  rise  in  value,  and  tliis  simply 
moans  that  the  iwiees  of  connnmlities  and  property  measured 
bv  the  gold  standard  must  fall. 

M.  Beaulieu  d(>t\s  not  deny  the  great  fall  in  prices  tliat  has 
taken  phiee  during  the  last  twenty-two  yeai-s  in  coimtries 
that  use  gold  as  their  stiindard  money,  Imt  he  denies  that  it 
lias  lK»en  caused  ])y  an  ai)preeiation  of  gold.  Technically  he 
may  l)e  right.  A  fall  of  prices  cannot  l»e  fairly  said  to  have 
Ih'cii  t^ausfd  ])y  an  appreciation  of  gold.  It  is  an  apprecia- 
tion of  gold.  Vahie  is  merely  a  tenn  of  relation  indicating 
the  rates  at  which  two  thuigs  will  exchange  for  each  other. 
Hence,  when  wheat  falls  relatively  to  gold,  the  latter  must 
rise  relatively  to  the  wheat. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  l)e,  the  fact  is  that  an  ounce  of 
gold  will  now  exchange  for  nearly  twice  as  much  of  commodi- 
ties in  general  as  it  would  twenty-two  years  ago.  If  that 
does  not  indicate  that  gold  Ls  more  valuable  than  formerly, 
then  there  Ls  no  meaning  in  words. 

A  man  who  had  §^1 00,000  in  gold  in  1873  and  has  it  now, 
can  buy  with  it  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  much  of  the  products 
of  other  men\s  lalK)i*s  as  he  could  at  the  foimer  date.  In 
effect,  he  is  twice  a.s  rich,  and  still  we  are  gravely  assured 
that  there  has  been  no  api^reciation  of  gold. 

M.  Beaulieu  repeats  the  well-woni  claim  that  prices  have 
fallen  Ijecause  of  ''  considerable  increase  of  production,  the 
progress  in  industrial  methods,  and  the  application  of  science 
to  thus  production."  iirielly,  this  is  increased  production 
and  nothing  more,  l)ecause  improved  methods  can  only  affect 
prices  by  increasing  production. 

lie  glides  smoothly  over  this  point,  lusserting  dogmatically 
that  increased  production  has  l)een  the  caiLse,  but  making  no 
effort  whatever  to  prove  it.  Kven  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article,  he  might  have  found  space  for  a  few  sj)eci- 
fications.  Surely,  if  he  had  been  in  possession  of  any  proofs, 
he  would  have  presented  some  of  them.  He  was  keenly  on 
the  alert  to  give  figures  on  points  altogether  prophetic  and 
almost  immaterial,  but  upon  the  vital  claim  of  over-produc- 
tion he  contents  himself  with  a  mere  general  assertion,  leav- 
ing the  bimetallLst  to  prove  the  negative. 

It  is  a  well-know^n  fact  that  l)etween  1850  and  1870 
wholesale  prices  rose  u[)on  an  average  alx)ut  twenty  per  cent. 
It  is  equally  well  known  that  since  1870  they  have  fallen 
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nearly  fifty  per  cent.  Such  a  change  is  nothing  less  than 
phenomenal.  Something  of  an  extraordinary  character  must 
have  occurred  to  produce  it.  What  was  that  extraordinary 
thing? 

We  know  that  in  1873  the  monetary  system  of  Europe 
and  America  was  revolutionized  by  the  practical  abandon- 
ment of  silver  as  standard  money. 

Can  M.  Beaulieu  suggest  anythhig  in  the  way  of  mechani- 
cal improvement  that  will  compare  in  importance  with  the 
virtual  destruction  of  nearly  one  half  the  metallic  money  of 
Europe  and  America?  The  opinion  is  i-espectfully  ventured 
that  he  cannot. 

Money  is  one  side  of  every  business  transaction.  Conse- 
quently anything  which  affects  the  supply  of  money  must 
affect  the  prices  of  all  things  that  are  measured  by  money. 

We  knmo  that  silver  has  been  demonetized.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  unusual  increase  of  production.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  best  attainable  evidence  is  the  other  way.  Prof. 
Sauerbeck  is  the  highest  living  authority,  and  his  carefully 
prepared  tables  show  that  the  increase  was  much  greater 
from  1850  to  1870  than  it  was  from  1870  to  1890.  He 
states  that  during  the  first  twenty  years  production  increased 
two  and  three  quarters  per  cent  annually,  while  during  the 
latter  twenty  the  increase  was  only  one  and  one  sixth,  —  less 
than  half  as  much. 

Still  in  the  face  of  a  vastly  increased  production  prices 
rose  twenty  per  cent  during  the  former  period,  while  Avith 
less  than  half  the  increase  during  the  latter  they  fell  twice 
twenty  per  cent. 

The  economic  writer  who  denies  that  the  demonetization 
of  silver  has  lowered  prices  is  simply  closing  his  eyes  to 
what  ought  to  be  self-evident,  and  seeking  blindly  for  purely 
theoretical  and  speculative  causes. 

Not  only  does  M.  Beaulieu  ignore  the  obvious  cause  of 
falling  prices,  but  to  the  distress  resulting  therefrom  he  aj>- 
pears  to  be  entirely  oblivious,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  it. 
That  falling  prices  continuing  over  a  long  period  of  time 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  burden  of  debt  and  benefit- 
ing the  non-producer  at  the  expense  of  the  producer,  is  too 
plain  to  admit  of  discussion. 

It  tends  to  check  industrial  enterprise,  leading  to  business 
depression,  enforced  idleness  and  suffering  among  the 
masses.     That  such  conditions  have  existed  for  more  than 
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twenty  years  is  recognized  by  almost  every  reputable  econo- 
mist, and  the  causes  have  been  made  the  subject  of  several 
laborious  official  investigations. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  debtor  and  producing 
nation  in  the  world.  The  demonetization  of  silver  necessa- 
rily lowers  the  prices  of  what  we  have  to  sell,  increases  the 
burden  of  our  vast  debt,  and  thus  injures  tliis  country  far 
more  than  it  does  any  other. 

Moreover,  our  great  agricultunil  staples  are  being  sold  in 
the  closest  competition  with  silver-standard  countries  which 
have  the  benefit  of  both  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  money. 
Thus  they  are  enabled  to  force  the  prices  of  those  staples 
even  lower  than  the  mere  destruction  of  silver,  standing  by 
itself,  would  carry  them. 

This  whole  question  of  prices,  deeply  involving  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  seventy  millions  of  American  people, — 
the  veiy  germ  of  the  entire  bimetallic  problem,  —  M.  Beaulieu 
completely  ignores. 

He  advises  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  as  a  mere 
abstraction,  wholly  regardless  of  its  probable  effects.  The 
greatest  producing  nation  in  the  world  is  urged  to  establish  a 
monetary  policy  which  will  certainly  lower  the  money  value 
of  its  salable  products.  The  greatest  debtor  nation  is  told 
that  it  should  bind  itself  completely  to  a  monetary  system 
imder  which  the  dollars  that  we  have  to  pay  are  constantly 
growing  more  valuable  and  more  difficult  to  get. 

We  are  suffering  from  competition  with  silver-using 
countries,  intensified  by  the  difference  in  exchange  between 
gold  and  silver,  and  he  asks  us  to  pursue  a  policy  the  effect 
of  which  must  be  to  further  enhance  the  value  of  gold,  lower 
that  of  silver,  increase  the  difference  in  exchange,  and  give 
the  silver  coimtries  a  still  further  advantage. 

In  short,  that  because  we  are  a  rich  nation,  full  of  re* 
sources,  we  must  submit  to  be  plucked,  bled,  and  robbed  at 
every  turn  in  order  to  attain  financial  supremacy. 

His'  estimates  of  future  gold  production  can  scarcely  be 
considered  legitimate  economic  discussion.  They  are  mere 
guesses.  No  man  is  justified  in  attempting  to  decide  a  great 
question  of  political  economy  by  blindly  guessing  at  the  future 
production  of  gold.  All  human  experience  proves  that  in  such 
cases,  when  excitement  is  rife,  as  at  present  in  Colorado  and 
South  Africa,  the  tendencies  are  strongly  in  the  line  of  exag- 
gerated estimates.     In  1857  the  gold  fields  of  California  and 
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Australia  were  believed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  greater  men 
than  M.  Beanlieu  advised  the  demonetization  of  gold.  In 
fact  tlie  work  was  begiui,  and  if  France  had  yielded  to  the 
clamor,  the  relative  positions  of  gold  and  silver  might  now  be 
completely  reversed. 

In  1873  the  most  marvellous  tales  were  floating  in  the  air 
of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  CouLstock  lode,  and  probably 
no  one  thing  contiibuted  more  largely  to  the  demonetization 
of  silver  than  the  l)elief  that  the  Nevada  mines  were  about  to 
"  flood  "  the  world  with  that  metiil.  To-day  they  are  almost 
exhausted. 

Even  if  his  estimates  be  approximately  connect,  they  prove 
nothing  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard.  He  does  not  claim 
that  the  increase  will  be  suflicient  to  cause  a  decided  advance 
in  prices,  or  in  fact  any  advance.  He  thinks  it  will  merely 
have  tlie  effect  of  steadying  them.  When  a  writer  dealing 
with  a  future  production  that  must  necessarily  involve  much 
uncertainty,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  decided  advance  in  prices,  but  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  "  steady "  them,  it  should  l)e  apparent  that  he  is 
dmwing  the  lines  of  conjecture  with  a  veiy  delicate  pen. 

He  is  probably  right,  tliough,  in  the  opinion  that  there  will 
be  no  decided  advance  of  prices  consequent  upon  the  en- 
larged output  of  gold.  Not  for  the  reason  which  he  gives, 
I.  e.,  scientific  progress  in  methods  of  production  and  the 
smaller  increase  of  population  in  most  countries,  but  because 
of  the  vastly  greater  amounts  of  gold  l)eing  steadily  absorbed 
by  the  arts  and  the  constantly  increasing  need  of  more 
money  with  which  to  transact  the  rapidly  augmenting  vol- 
ume of  the  world's  business. 

With  great  nations  and  great  banks  swelling  ever  their 
hoards  of  gold,  and  more  and  more  countries  planting  them- 
selves upon  that  standard,  it  is  morally  certain  that  gold  will 
continue  to  rise  in  value,  which  is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  prices  will  continue  to  fall. 

The  "  scientific  progress  "  of  which  M.  Beaulieu  8i>eaks, 
also  enormously  increases  consumption.  Therefore  its  prob- 
able effect  upon  prices  is  very  difficMilt  of  determination. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  thhig  that  all  ''scientific  progress" 
should  operate  to  tlie  disadvantiige  of  the  producer  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  moneyed  classes.  But  that  is  the  inexo- 
rable logic  of  tlie  whole  argument  based  upon  the  theory  of 
over-production. 
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Whatever  improvements  may  be  made  whereby  production 
is  increased,  the  man  with  the  fixed  amount  of  money  must 
have  the  entire  benefit. 

It  never  occurs  to  the  gold  advocate  that  money  should  in- 
crease pro  rata  with  other  things,  so  as  to  maintain  stability 
of  price.  The  sole  remedy  possible  under  his  system  is  to 
limit  production^  wliich  means  more  idle  labor,  more  busi- 
ness depi'cssion,  and  more  suffering  among  the  toilers  and 
producers. 

I'herefore  in  an  essay  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating the  conditions  of  American  financial  supremacy, 
he  leaves  us  witliout  a  glimmer  of  hope. 

The  only  way  the  American  people  can  reach  that  su- 
premacy is  by  getting  fair  j)iices  for  what  they  have  to  sell. 
No  individual  ever  got  rich  working  for  nothing.  No  more 
can  a  nation.  No  person  of  gooil  common  sense,  heavily  in 
debt,  ever  attempted  to  improve  his  condition  by  making  it 
more  difi&cult  for  liim  to  pay  that  debt.  No  more  should 
a  nation.  But  tliat  is  exactly  what  M.  Beaulieu  advises  as  a 
sure  road  to  "  American  financial  supi-emacy." 


WOMAN  IN  SOCIETY  TO-DAY. 


BY   ANNA    EDITH    Ul»DE(iUAFF    HILLKS. 


There  is  perhaps  no  sign  of  the  times  so  full  of  promise, 
80  inspiring  to  effort,  and  so  helpful  to  right  living  as  the 
enlargement  of  the  opportunities  of  women.  And  this  the 
world  over  ;  for  not  only  is  it  s[)eei5illy  true  in  our  own  blessed 
land,  but  in  England,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Hun- 
gaiy,  in  Germany,  in  lUily,  in  leeland,  in  India,  in  Syria,  in 
China,  and  even  in  Russia,  doors  whose  bolts  and  bat's  have 
been  covered  by  the  rust  of  centuries  are  tonlay  l)eing  pushed 
open  by  the  united  efforts  of  women.  On  all  sides  it  is  agreed 
that  there  is  just  now  a  great  awakening  among  women. 

As  to  their  attributes  and  capal)ilities,  we  are  told  that  they 
are  seriously  inquiring  for  the  loads  that  will  conduct  them 
to  their  largest  and  noblest  development.  Prof.  Mason,  the 
curator  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  in  his  schol- 
arly essay  on  Ap^jlied  Sociology  which  he  calls  "  Woman's 
Share  in  Primitive  Culture,"  declaies  that  "  no  study  can  lead 
them  to  truer  success  than  a  careful  review  of  thase  activities 
and  occupations  through  which  they  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  general  sum  of  happiness."  Prof.  Mason  in  this 
book  proves  by  her  works  woman's  share  in  the  culture  of  the 
world.  He  calLs  five  witnesses  to  the  sUind:  History,  Lan- 
guage, Archueology,  Ethnology,  and  F'olk-lore  are  examined 
for  data  respecting  the  primitive  woman's  activities.  He 
learns  of  her  as  food-bringer,  weaver,  skin-dresser,  potter, 
Jack-of-all-trades,  burden-lx>arer,  artist,  linguist,  as  founder 
of  society  and  patron  of  religion  ;  in  a  word,  .the  inventor  of 
all  the  peaceful  arts  of  life.  This  Ix^ok  is  called  by  a  critic 
•"'a  record  of  honorable  achievements,  stored  capital,  accumu- 
lated experience  and  energy." 

It  Ls  well  worthy  of  its  prominence  as  leader  of  the  new 

scientific  series.     If  woman,  the  founder  of  societv  in  its  l)e- 

ginnings,  its  mainspring  through  all  the  ages  (often  hidden, 

it  is  true,  but  steadily  keeping  time  for  all  humanity),  l)ecomes 

to-day  the  vital  force  which  is  to  make  society  mondly  purer 

and  intellectually  broader,  surely  it  is  most  fitting  that  we 

look  for  a  little  upon  her  piivileges,  her  responsibilities,  and 

her  use  of  both. 

2(a 
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On  the  19th  of  November  a  representative  gathering  from 
eighty-nine  clubs  of  women  in  the  State  of  New  York  held  a 
meeting  in  New  York  City  to  harmonize  the  different  elements 
tliat  tend  to  develop  and  educate  her  sex  and  to  unite  in  com- 
mon interest  women  of  all  ranks,  professions,  industries,  and 
faiths,  the  main  idea  of  this  call  to  organize  a  New  York 
State  Fedei-ation  being  to  organize  in  groups  literary,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  professional,  industrial,  reform,  pliilanthi'opic, 
political,  and  village  improvement  clubs. 

The  president  of  Sorosis  said  two  things  worthy  of  mention  : 

First.  —  '^  The  practical  interest*  of  woman  are  multiplying  so  rapidly 
that  only  in  this  way  can  we  follow  them  and  give  their  value  to  the 
world."  Second.  —  "  She  who  stands  alone  to-day  —  be  she  woman  or  an 
organization  of  women  —  is  missing  her  place  in  the  great  accordant  note 
of  the  century." 

On  Nov.  3  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson  said  to  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  women  composing  the  Civic  Club  in 
Philadelphia : 

When  tliis  club  came  into  existence  last  January,  we  publicly  pledged 
ourselves  to  promote  "  by  education  and  active  co-oi)eration  a  higher  pub- 
lic spirit  and  a  l)etter  social  order."  Our  broad  and  flexible  organization, 
divided  into  four  depiutments  covering  Municipal  Government,  Educa- 
tion, Social  Science,  and  Art,  clearly  defines  the  scope  of  our  work  and  at 
tlie  same  time  gives  ample  freedom  to  individual  ability  and  to  personal 
preference.  "  Mutual  love  represented  by  nmtual  forl)ejirance  and  mutual 
service"  is  the  law  of  social  organism.  We  liave  alrejidy  held  meetings 
in  co-openition  witli  the  Municipjil  League,  with  the  Public  Education 
Association,  with  the  Permanent  Relief  Fund  and  the  Charity  Organizjition. 

She  goes  on  to  say : 

The  unfortunate  condition  of  municipal  politics  is  after  all  but  the 
outcome  of  our  gener.il  social  condition.  I  am  finnly  convinced  that 
much  of  the  present  evil  may  l)e  traced  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  so- 
Ciilled  thinking  classes,  to  our  own  indifl'erence,  self-indulgence,  and  self- 
righteousness.  I  take  it  that  the  conscience  of  the  average  councilman 
fairly  represents  the  ethical  develoi)ment  of  the  average  citizen.  A  peo- 
ple, it  has  been  said,  generally  has  the  government  it  deserves.  The  task 
l)efore  us  to-<lay,  as  I  see  it,  Ig^not  to  wield  weapons  and  to  slaughtermen 
an<l  parties  who  do  not  liapiKin  to  think  or  feel  as  we  do,  principally, 
])erliaps,  l)ecause  their  training  has  l>een  different,  but  to  show  the  way 
to  higlier  standards  and  to  hell)  those  about  us  to  see,  to  know,  to  aim  at 
tlie  intangible  something  that,  to  th^e  who  ])osses8  it,  is  worth  more 
than  money,  patronage,  and  preferment,  —  the  self-respect  that  brings 
with  it  the  re?])ei't  of  others,  and  the  unselfish  devotion  to  certain  ever- 
broadening  ideals  tiiat  leads  a  man  to  take  a  disinterested  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  his  town,  his  country,  and,  finally,  his  kind. 

In  line  with  this  we  hear  much  also  of  the  "  fine  example 
of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Chicago,  through  wliich  splendid 
individual  work  has  been  accomplished,  with  the  full  backing 
of  hundreds  of  loyal  women,  thus  presenting  the  soul-stirring 
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spectacle  of  a  huge  piece  of  human  macliinery  m  which 
individual  ability  is  the  sharp  cutting  edge  driven  through 
the  hardest  metal  by  the  powerful  force  of  a  united  sisterhood." 
As  nineteenth-century  women,  with  our  multiplied  means 
of  organized  effort  in  every  direction,  we  are  possibly  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  all  that  is  due  to  one  pioneer  woman,  a 
contemporary  of  Defoe,  Mary  Astell.  It  Ls  but  two  hundred 
years  shice  she  dared  to  plead,  and  to  l)e  the  very  iii'st  to 
plead,  for  just  tliis  thing,  —  social  equality  and  the  necessity 
of  a  thorough  education.  It  is  but  one  hundred  yeai*s  since 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  wius  pei"secuted  Ixjyond  measure  for 
believing  the  same  thing.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  women 
like  Harriet  Judd  Sartiiin  and  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  that  when 
these  sister  friencLs  sought  to  fit  tliemselves  for  their  chosen 
fields  of  medicine  and  journalism  their  own  famiHes  and  rela- 
tives became  their  most  pei'sistent  and  discouraging  oppo- 
nents. Dr.  Sartiiin  has  repeatedly  said  that  the  iiLsulte  and 
derision,  the  jealousy  and  unmanliness  of  the  students  in  the 
clinic  and  lecture  room  were  as  nothing  to  her  (so  determined 
was  she  to  ignore  them,  even  though  the  only  woman  among 
scores  of  hooting  and  hissing  men),  but  the  criticism  and 
doubting  of  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  her  —  this  wm 
the  sorest  trial  of  that  day  of  unbelief  in  the  union  of  career 
and  character  in  ani/  woman.  More  and  more  does  the  public 
opinion  which  moulds  society  see  tliat  the  only  way  to  have 
absolute  freedom  is  to  establish  one  standard  by  which  men 
and  women  shall  be  judged.  Dr.  Coit  asserts  that  every 
i-estraint  put  upon  man's  laxity  means  added  liberty  for 
woman.  Happily  it  Is  now  tlie  fiushion  for  women  to  Ixjccmie 
workers  and  to  engage  in  any  honorable  occupation  for  which 
they  can  fit  themselves,  whether  it  be  trade,  manufacture,  a 
profession,  the  public  service,  or  any  other  career  for  which 
they  are  competent.     The'New  York  Sun  said  recently  : 

Women  are  now  successfuUy  pursuino;  rvenj  department  of  business 
and  professional  industry  in  nuinbers  so  jj^re^it  tlmt  their  appeanince  in 
competition  with  men  no  lono^er  attracts  attention  and  tliey  suffer  nottiin^ 
iu,public  or  private  estimation  in  conse(]uence  of  tliis;  now,  haviuj?  won 
tlieir  socUil  rights,  now,  havin*?  demonstnited  their  ability  to  compete 
with  men  in  private  business,  th(»y  are  growino:  confident  of  their  ability 
to  join  with  them  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Stat^.  They 
are  calmly  organizing  to  influence  the  rejison  and  the  justice  of  the  coming 
Constitutional  Convention.  It  is  noticea])lc,  too,  that  the  heiidquarters  of 
the  conamittee  of  ladies  who  sent  out  the  circular  which  follows  arc  at  a 
resort  of  fashion  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  not  at  a  place  with  which  radical- 
ism or  eccentricity  is  associated.  This  indicates  that  the  present  move- 
ment expects  to  receive  aid  and  impulse  from  social  forces  which  hitherto 
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have  turned  with  indifference  or  revulsion  from  efforts  to  obtain  wonian 

suffrage.    Therein  consists  its  great  significance.    This  circular  reads 

*as  follows: 

A  committee  of  ladies  invite  you  and  all  the  adult  members  of  your  houBehold  to 
c-all  at  Sherry's  on  any  Saturday  in  March  or  April,  between  nine  and  six  o'clock,  to 
sign  a  petition  to  strike  out  in  our  State  Constitution  the  word  male  as  a  qualification 
for  voters.  Circulars  explaining  the  reasons  for  this  request  may  be  obtained  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

Signed  to  this  circular  are  the  names  of  seven  wonaen 
prominent  in  society,  l)egiiining  with  Mra.  Lowell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Municipal  League,  —  Mrs.  Charles  Russell 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Joseph  U.  Choate,  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 
Mrs.  J.  Warren  Goddard,  Mi's.  Robert  Abbe,  Mi's.  Henry  M. 
Saunders,  Miss  A  dele  M.  Fielde. 

The  Sun  adds: 

Undoubtedly  if  this  connnittee  represents  the  sentiment  of  a  great 
body  of  the  intelligent  women  of  the  Stiite,  its  petition  to  strike  from 
the  State  (institution  the  word  "  mule ''  as  a  qualiflcation  for  voters  will 
not  go  unheeded.  Whenever  women  generally  want  the  suffrage,  and 
make  known  their  want,  they  will  obtam  it. 

He  would  be  a  brave  man  indeed  who  denied  to  woman 
to-day  her  equality  of  education  and  social  position.  In  addi- 
tion, conservatives  like  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Dr.  Parkhurst 
freely  admit  the  inability  of  men  to  cope  with  the  evils  of  the 
times  unaided  by  the  mental  and  moml  strength  of  women. 
These  men  and  a  host  of  othei-s  have  pubUcly  besought  the 
co-operation  and  uifluence  of  women  to  biing  about  a  new 
order  of  tilings,  especially  in  New  York,  in  Chicago,  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  Colorado.  The  quick  and  effective  response 
of  an  immense  majority  of  the  women  who  lead  in  society  is 
an  omen  of  good  not  to  l)e  under-estimated,  and  one  of  many 
things  whicli  may  make  us  exceeding  glad  to  be  women  at 
the  close  of  this  nineteenth  century. 

Mrs.  Lowell's  selection  of  ladies  for  the  Municipal  League 
wa.s  a  wonderful  committee.  Probably  none  more  repre- 
sentative could  have  Xyeen  chosen  from  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  twenty-five  women  composing  this  committee  w^ere  said 
to  be  worth  $20,000,000  in  their  own  right  and  to  have 
husbands  whose  aggregiite  wealth  was  over  ^fl  00,000,000. 
But  it  was  not  so  much  their  wealth  as  their  social  distinc- 
tion which  impi'essed  the  city.  If  they  had  done  nothing 
else,  they  liave  accomplished  a  weighty  fact  in  stamping  the 
movement  with  the  seal  of  fashion. 

The  Tribune  says : 

Women  liave  now  a  new  title  in  New  York  to  respect  and  praise  by 
their  lidelity  to  principles  tliev  were  urged  to  defend  everywhere  except 
at  the  polls.    With  an  enthusiasm  and  i>ersistency  tliat  did  them  infinite 
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credit,  they  contributed  their  influence  to  the  cause  of  ^ood  government. 
We  trust  that  they  will  derive  great  satisfaction  from  tne  assurance  that 
they  were  powerful  allies  even  without  the  ballot. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  says  : 

The  unquestionable  sentiment  of  women  and  of  the  majority  of  think- 
ing men  is  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  woman,  on  account  of  her  sex, 
should  be  shut  out  from  participating  in  nmnicipal  affairs.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  eternal  justice  of  not  raising  any  distinction  of  sex  in 
regard  to  voting  is  none  the  less  established,  and  we  believe  the  advent 
of  women  in  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  public  questions  is 
always  uplifting  and  improving. 

By  the  admission  of  the  Associated  Press  we  learn  of  the 
recent  election  in  Denver  that  "  nothing  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Australian  ballot  system  has  more  contributed  to 
quietness  than  the  presence  of  women  at  the  polls.  Men 
who  shrank  from  the  bustle  and  uproar  of  the  contending 
partisans  at  the  polls  came  with  their  wives  to-day,  so  that 
the  male  vote  is  much  larger  than  usual."  A  significant 
fact  in  connection  with  the  registration  of  thirty  thousand 
women  in  Chicago  is  brought  out  by  the  papere  of  that  city. 
'*  As  in  Denver  and  Boston,  so  in  Chicago,  the  registration 
of  women  voters  is  largest  in  the  best  wards  and  smallest  in 
the  ignorant  and  degraded  paiis  of  the  city." 

Frances  Willard,  in  her  annual  address  before  the  National 
Women's  Chiistian  Temperance  Union,  evidently  agrees  with 
the  little  girl  who,  when  asked  how  Eve  was  made,  re- 
sponded, "  Out  of  Adam's  backbone,  and  I  guess  it  took  it 
all,"  for  she  says : 

The  moral  backbone  of  this  nation  is  its  womanhood.  In  twenty-two 
States  women  now  vot€  on  the  school  question,  and  following  the  lead  of 
their  brothers  in  Wyoming,  the  men  of  Colorado  have  placed  the  women 
of  their  State  beside  them  on  the  throne  of  popular  iudgment.  The 
municipal  ballot  has  been  given  to  women  in  Kansas,  and  has  proved  the 
right  arm  of  the  enforcement  of  prohibitory  law. 

In  New  Zealand  men  have  given  the  full  ballot  to  women,  and  the 
dominant  issue  is  the  prohibition  c^iuse. 

(Women  del^ates  have  been  welcomed  from  Wyoming  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  cast  their  ballots  in  the  election  of  a  national  ruler.) 

In  Iceland,  since  1882,  widows  and  all  self-supporting  wo- 
men over  twenty  yeai-s  of  age  have  had  the  right  to  vote  at 
municipal  and  vestry-board  elections,  and  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  make  them  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  or 
Parliament. 

In  England,  the  women  have  been  specially  working  for 
the  passage  of  the  Parish  Councils  Act.  This  gives  woman 
the  power  to  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men  and  permits  her 
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election  on  the  Board  of  Councils.  Heretofore  the  parson 
and  the  'squire  have  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  laboring 
classes.  *'  Now  for  the  fii'st  time,"  writes  a  relative,  '"  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  show  their  power  if  they  can  be  made 
to  underatand.  But  theii*  sodden  darkness  and  ignoi-ance  Ls 
immease.  Most  of  the  people  in  oui*  village  did  not  even 
know  that  there  were  to  be  any  Parish  Councils  at  all,  until 
we  went  around  and  dLstributed  leaflets  on  the  subject. 
Now,  however,  we  hear  that  they  are  all  stirred  up  by  our 
leaflets,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  have  the  coumge  to  shake 
off  the  tyramiy  of  the  'squire  and  the  pareon." 

WUAT  THE  COUNCIL  WILL  DO. 

The  chief  work  will  be : 

1.  The  appointment  of  overseers  and  assistiiut  overseei*s,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  collect  the  poor-rates,  levy  the  rate  required  for  education, 
put  every  person  (jualified  to  vote  on  the  proper  register,  and  in  eases  of 
*^  sudden  *'  and  '*  urgent "  emergency,  to  give  relief  to  the  poor.  (A  wo- 
man can  be  an  overseer.) 

2.  I'he  holding  of  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

3.  The  purchase  and  hiring  of  land  for  allotments  and  other  purposes 
(under  certii in  conditions  compulsorily). 

4.  The  entire  or  partial  control  of  parish  charities  (generally  not 
ecclesiastical)  by  the  appointment  of  charity  trustees. 

6.    Tlie  removal  of  nuisances. 

6.  The  obtaining,  by  agreement,  of  a  proper  water  sui)ply,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  houses. 

7.  Tlie  erection  of  a  village  hall. 

8.  Tlie  i)rotecttion  of  village  greens,  rights  of  way,  and  roadside 
wastes,  and  the  repair  of  footiKiths. 

1).  The  ciirrying  out  of  any  of  the  "  Adoptive  Acts  *'  if  they  be 
adopted  by  the  Parish  Meeting : 

(rt)     The  Lighting  and  Watdiing  Act ; 

(h)    The  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts ; 

(r)     The  Burial  Acts ; 

(H)    The  Public  Improvements  Act; 

(e)    I'he  Public  Libraries  Act. 

10.  The  power  of  api)e4il  if  the  Kunil  District  Council  does  not  fullil 
its  duty  as  local  sanitary  authority,  or  its  duty  of  protecting  public 
rights  of  way,  etc. 

A  veteran  statesman.  Sir  Geoi*ge  Grey,  has  watched  with 
interest  the  triumphant  consummation  of  womeirs  suffrage 
ill  New  Zealand,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  weight  made  the 
other  day  he  assured  Englishmen  '^  that  if  the  wcmien  of 
Great  Britain  have  the  fmnchise  given  to  them  they  will  biing 
mildness  into  severe  laws,  promote  temperance  to  a  great  de- 
gree, and  that  their  interest  in  their  husbands  and  childi-en 
will  be  greater  because  they  will  possess  more  power  to  do 
good  to  those  they  love."  This  is  the  view  tliat  earnest  and 
thoughtful  people  are  everywhei'e  taking. 
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A  comprehensive  work  now  in  counse  of  publication  in 
Berlin  is  entitled  "Woman's  Struggle  for  Existence  in 
Modern  Life."  The  fii'st  part,  "  Woman  in  the  Service  of  the 
State,"  has  just  appeared.  It  notes  the  remarkable  fact  that 
while  three  of  the  rulei-s  of  Europe  —  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Queens  Regent  of  Holland  and  Spain  —  have 
displayed  capacities  which  put  them  quite  on  a  level  with 
their  masculine  contemporaries  on  European  thrones,  neither 
of  them,  if  she  had  not  been  called  to  the  very  fii*st  place 
in  the  Government,  could  have  obtained  even  the  lowest 
emplojTnent  in  the  administrative  service  of  the  country. 

The  Critic  adds : 

This  concrete  instance  ai)peals  to  tlie  mind  more  powerfully  than 
volumes  of  abstract  discussion.  Does  our  present  system  of  exclusion 
reany  deprive  us  of  the  services  of  vvliatis,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  better 
hjilf  of  humanity  ? 

But  while  it  is  true  that  in  America,  in  England,  in 
Australia,  and  even  in  far-away  little  Iceland,  woman  Ls  a 
large  and  influential  factor  in  society,  that  her  horizon  Ls 
constantly  widening  so  that  her  dreams  and  desires  of 
yesterday  are  being  crystallized  into  realities  t<Klay,  on  the 
other  hand  let  us  for  a  little  glance  at  the  condition  just 
now  of  women  m  Germany  and  in  India,  especially,  the 
better  to  appreciate  their  despairing  and  degraded  state. 
Can  we  for  a  moment  doubt  that  if  the  P^mi)ress  of  Germany 
were  in  any  degree  able  or  willing  to  see  Ixjyond  her  own 
luxurious  and  safe  environment,  her  countrywomen  would 
l)e  suffering  a*s  they  are  to-day  ?  The  Kaiser  has  declared 
more  than  once  that  he  prefers  a  wife  who  can  make  jam 
to  one  who  can  disciLSS  a  constitution.  In  the  last  issue  of 
the  Woman  at  Home  we  read  that  she  is  called  the  "  Patron 
Saint  of  the  Three  K's,"  and  a  favorite  saying  of  the  Emperor 
is  that  he  coidd  wish  nothing  better  for  the  welfare  of  his 
nation  than  that  the  girls  of  Germany  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  Empress  and  devote  their  lives  as  she  does  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  three  K's  —  Kirche^  Kinder^  \uid  KUche. 
With  such  a  combination  of  conservatism  at  the  head  of  this 
great  empire,  is  it  any  wonder  that  in  all  civic  and  social 
duties,  in  all  just  recognition  of  the  work  and  wages  of  women, 
in  all  educational  rights  and  advantages  which  they  are  still 
sti'uggling  to  grasp,  German  women  to-day  are  whole  cen- 
tiuies  behind  in  position  and  privilege  ?  Can  it  l)e  a  matter  yf 
wonder  that   four   millions    of  these   women   are  doing  the 
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scavenger  work  of  the  streets,  winding  coal  up  from  the 
mines  because  woman-power  is  cheaper  than  steam-power, 
mixing  the  mortar  for  the  building  trades,  and  living  under 
conditions,  even  in  the  rich  city  of  Frankfurt,  that,  as 
Edward  Atkinson  says  in  the  last  Forurn^  "are  so  abject 
that  the  water  in  which  one  man's  sausage  is  boiled  can 
be  sold  to  him  who  has  no  sausage  to  give  a  little  flavor 
to  a  starvation  diet."  If  that  German  Empress  and  the 
women  of  her  court  believed  "  that  the  end  of  creation  is  not 
the  happiness  but  the  virtue  of  rational  souls,"  would  their 
days  and  nights  be  given  up  to  selfishness,  ease,  and  pleasure, 
while  wrongs  and  cruelties  and  oppressions  are  rife  about 
them  ?  I  hoi)e  to  live  to  see  the  day,  and  I  have  full  faiA 
in  its  speedy  dawning,  when  these  high-born  women  will 
become  aroused  and  awakened  as  from  an  awful  nightmare  of 
lethargy  and  sloth,  becomhig  a  mighty  moral  force  which 
shall  right  these  monstrous  wrongs.  For  nowadays  the 
moral  force  is  the  prevailing  force,  and  sooner  or  later  legal 
action  is  boimd  to  follow  persistent  and  united  effort,  the 
imanimous  sentiment  of  society. 

In  a  lecture  heard  a  short  time  ago  I  was  told  that  there 
are  in  India  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  women.  They 
are  by  no  means  the  savages  we  imagine,  but  polite,  extremely 
intellectual,  and  deeply  religious.  The  most  appalling  feature 
in  work  among  them  is  their  ignorance,  and  their  ignorance 
of  their  ignorance.  Many,  most,  indeed  all,  of  the  millions  of 
women  in  the  zenanas  know  less  than  our  little  children,  and 
are  absolutely  shut  in  one  or  more  rooms  from  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  until  they  die.  One  aged  woman  told  a 
zenana  worker  that  she  had  never  seen  a  tree  since  a  little 
child  and  had  quite  forgotten  how  it  looked.  In  all  their 
religion  —  and  one  might  add  religions  —  is  that  sort  of 
fatalism  which  gives  tiiem  that  patient  endurance  of  their 
lives  and  burdens  so  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  woman. 
Yet  their  strength  of  intellect  and  character  is  such  that  the 
Christianizing  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  villages  depends 
upon  the  women  in  these  villages.  They  are  followed,  not 
led,  by  the  men  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  in  giving 
up  their  idols,  renouncing  caste  distinctions,  and  so  forth. 
When  these  women  are  permitted  to  take  their  proper  places 
in  society,  what  will  be  the  inevitable  result?  Will  the 
world  not  take  a  great  stride  toward  that  millennium  we  all 
desire? 

In  looking   up   the   achievements  of   many   hundreds  of 
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women  representing  all  ehusses  of  society,  I  think  nothing  has 
given  me  more  genuine  pleasure  than  U)  learn  that  in  the  car- 
shoj)8  of  the  Harlan  &  Ilollingsworth  Company,  in  Wihning- 
ton,  is  an  Iiish-American  girl  who  has  been  for  some  time  the 
head  designer  m  ear  decoration,  earning  her  $04  each  month. 
Her  father  for  forty  yeai's  was  an  Irisli  laborei*  in  the  P.  W. 
&  B.  R.  R.  yard,  but  by  her  energy,  ability,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  privilege  and  opportunity  she  has  breathed,  this  girl 
has  risen  step  by  step  to  tlie  top  in  her  department,  and  has 
recently  been  given  charge  of  it.  In  the  Pullman  car  works 
in  Wilmington  are  emj)loyed  many  women  under  a  woman 
foreman  in  the  upholstery,  carnlecorating,  designing,  and  glass- 
embossing  departments.  The  only  woman  now  taking  a 
eouree  of  mechanical  drawing  in  the  Institute  night  drawing- 
school  is  one  of  these  gla.ss-embossei's,  who  is  hoping  thus  to 
train  herself  for  a  higher  position  in  this  glass  work,  all  of 
which  has  heretofore  been  done  by  men. 

A  valuable  report  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at  Washington  which  gives  pei"sonal  statistics 
of  17,427  wage-earning  girls  in  twenty-two  different  cities. 
The  largest  proportion  of  these  l)egan  to  support  themselves 
at  fourteen.  Miss  Dodge,  who  has  learned  to  know  about 
the  lives  of  over  11,000  of  these  girls,  says  that  ''nowhere 
else  can  be  foimd  in  greater  degree  the  noble  impulses  of 
heroism,  self-sacrifice,  patience,  cheerfulness,  and  aspiration. 
Thousands  gather  every  night  in  working  girls'  societies 
or  other  roouLS  opened  to  them,  where  they  can  study  and 
improve  themselves."  Our  present  factory  system  began 
only  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1836  only 
seven  vocations  w^ere  open  to  women,  chief  of  which  were 
factory  hands  and  household  servants.  In  1884  no  less  than 
354  sub-divisions  of  industry  were  open  to  them,  into  which 
more  than  2,600,000  w^omen  had  entered.  Out  of  a  million 
population  in  the  Australasian  colony  there  are  114,222 
women  wage-earners  to-day,  of  whom  80,924  are  under  twenty 
years.  The  State  Factory  Inspectoi-s  report  last  week  that 
in  the  State  of  New  York  in  11,000  factories  and  workshops 
are  employed  412,237  pei-sons,  of  whom  138,708  are  women. 
The  total  number  of  chikben  under  sixteen  employed  was 
13,864.  During  the  year  2,580  children  were  discharged 
under  the  law  (passed  in  1880)  restricting  the  employment 
of  illiterate  children  or  those  under  fourteen. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  social  scale  we  are  told  that  Jay 
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Gould's  daughter  Helen  spends  every  possible  dollar  of  her 
$6,000  a  month  in  charity,  so  that  with  $15,000,000  at  her 
command,  she  decided  not  to  take  a  box  at  the  opei-a  the  past 
winter  that  she  might  have  the  extra  sum  for  some  coveted 
charity.  It  is  said  that  twelve  of  the  fifteen  girls  entering 
society  in  New  York  this  winter  are  millionnairesses,  two  be- 
ing wealthier  tlian  Miss  Gould. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  North  American  Review  there 
is  an  article  by  a  young  woman,  Elizabeth  Bisland,  setting  forth 
the  opinion  that  the  average  woman  is  totally  ignorant  of 
fundamental  economics,  though  she  is  the  spender  and  dis- 
tributer of  the  money  the  men  accumulate.  The  Working 
Woman's  Journal  lately  presented  a  striking  instance  of  ability 
in  tliis  direction,  which  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection. 

Mrs.  Harriet  W.  R.  Strong  of  Ranchito  del  Fuerto,  near  Los  Angeles, 
Southern  California,  had  seven  exhibits  at  Chicago  —  oranges,  lemons,  and 
walnuts  in  the  Horticultural  Building,  and  others  in  tlie  Mining  and 
Agricultunil  Buildings.  A  model  of  a  restniining  dam  for  hydraulic  min- 
ing took  a  prize  at  the  Exhibition.  A  system  of  stonige  reservoir  for 
mining  debris  was  highly  indorsed  by  pmctical  men  of  experience.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Cham]>er  of  Connnerce  in  I^os  Angeles,  and  the  other 
<Iay,  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Kelso,  the  City  I/ibrarian  of  Los  Angeles, 
voted  on  the  question  of  a  deep-water  harbor  for  I^os  Angeles.  She  has 
also  just  given  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  astrejisurer  of  an  irriga- 
tion district.  Mrs.  Strong  is  one  of  the  many  women  who  have  been 
thrust  into  the  business  world  without  preparation  for  it.  Her  husband, 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Strong,  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Comstock 
mine.  He  died  ten  years  ago,  leaving  his  wife  and  four  daughters  only  a 
small  life  insurance,'  which  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  litigation.  Mrs. 
Strong  was  under  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  care  in  Philadelphia  wlien  the  news 
of  her  Imsband's  death  came  to  her.  Returning  to  Oakland,  her  home  in 
Califoniia,  she  took  her  young  children  to  the  South,  where  she  had  an 
interest  in  an  entirely  uncultivated  ranch  of  320  acres.  Against  the  per- 
suasion of  all  her  friends,  Mi*s.  Strong  determined  to  cultivate  this  ranch. 
She  l>orrowed  $4,000  and  set  to  work.  Every  one  thought  she  was  de- 
mented and  would  die  in  the  attempt.  To-day,  225  of  the  320  acres  ai*e 
under  cultivation  —  75  acres  are  in  English  walnuts  and  75  in  oranges 
of  the  finest  speiries ;  35  acres  are  waving  with  pampas  grass,  hundreds 
of  dollars*  worth  of  which  she  sells  in  Europe  every  year. 

In  a  large  nmnber  of  manufacturing  concerns  iii  Massachusetts  the 
affairs  of  which  are  covered  by  the  latest  report  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
I^abor  stiitistics,  there  were  43,803  partners  or  stockholders  in  1893  against 
42,735  in  1892.  The  number  of  men  included  in  the  total  for  the  latter 
yejir  was  greater,  however,  than  that  which  was  covered  by  the  larger 
figures  for  1893.    There  .were  27,325  male  partners  or  stockholders  in 

1892  and  27,211  in  1893.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  women  who 
had  an  interest  in  the  manufactories  dealt  with  by  the  report  was  16,592 
in  1893  against  15,410  in  the  year  preceding.  The  partners  or  stock- 
holders were  63.94  per  cent  men  in  1892  and  27.56  per  cent  women.    In 

1893  the  proportions  were  28.38  per  cent  of  women  and  62.12  per  cent  of 
men.  The  change  thus  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  one  year  is  regarded 
by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  a  curious  hint  of  the  tendency  of  the 
times  to  place  more  and  more  of  the  property  of  the  world,  and  especially 
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of  the  UDited  States,  in  the  possession  of  women.  It  looks  as  if  the 
weaker  sex,  which  must  hold  its  goods  and  cliattels  in  a  sense  by  virtue 
of  the  forbearance  of  the  stronger,  were  destined  to  become  the  money eil 
part  of  the  human  family. 

Gen.  Booth,  the  founder  of  that  marvellous  organization, 
the  Salvation  Amiy,  has  directed  that  at  his  death  its  viist 
financial  interests  be  put  under  the  entire  control  of  liis 
daughter,  not  his  son,  and  why?  Because,  as  he  is  wise 
enough  to  see  and  just  enough  to  say,  "  a  woman  is  far  bet- 
ter fitted  to  deal  with  and  to  control  either  vast  numbers  of 
people  or  vast  sums  of  money  than  a  man."  And  this,  like 
Col.  Hi^ginson,  he  finds  in  the  very  constitution  and  lifelong 
habits  of  women.  In  his  book  on  ''Men  and  Women "  Col. 
Higginson  says : 

Every  one  who  has  ser\'ed  on  public  boards  or  charitv  organizjitions 
with  women  Is  probably  familiar  with  this  trait.  Their  memory  for 
small  details,  too,  is  more  fonnidable  tlian  tliat  of  men.  The  late*  Miss 
Abby  May,  when  a  member  of  the  State  Boai-d  of  Education,  could  at 
any  time  send  a  thrill  of  anxiety  through  the  board  by  (|uietly  taking 
from  her  pocket  a  certain  inexorable  little  red  memorandum  l)ook. 

It  w\\\  be  found  in  almost  any  American  city,  on  comparing  the  list  of 
officers  in  the  charitable  societies  of  fifty  years  apo  with  those  of  to-day, 
that  whereas  they  found  it  necessary  to' begin  witli  having  men  as  treas- 
urers, women  now  usually  keep  these  financial  afiairs  in  tlieir  own  hands. 
This  results  in  a  detailed  accuracy  which  is  heroic  and  sometimes  imthetic. 

A  careful  statement  of  the  real  estate  and  moneys  at  in- 
terest upon  which  the  women  of  Philadelphia  pay  interest 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Society  of 
Philadelphia  County.  It  sets  forth  that  m  the  thirty-seven 
wards  the  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  owned  by  women 
is  ♦153,757,566  in  real  est^ate  and  $35,743,133  in  money  at 
interest.  The  proportion  paid  by  them  is  20  per  cent  of 
the  entire  amount  of  taxes  on  real  estiite  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia. In  the  State  of  New  York  350,000  are  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits ;  yet  these  women  and  all  the  women  hold- 
ing property  and  paying  taxes  are  denied  tlie  ballot,  while 
male  occupants  of  almshouses  have  it.  The  wittiest  woman 
I  know  (Kate  Field)  says  :  "  Reason  is  said  tcj  l)e  a  goddess ; 
perhaps  this  is  why  there  is  so  UMe  of  reason  m  politics.  It 
has  never  had  a  chance,  owing  to  sex."  The  negro  and  the 
alien  may  vote,  no  matter  how  ignorant;  but  woman,  no 
matter  what  her  position  or  intellect,  may  not.  What  a  de- 
lightful satire  on  republican  institutions ! 

For  myself  I  do  believe,  with  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  '^  that 
any  woman  worth  her  salt  sooner  or  later  takes  an  interest  in 
tome  question  which  involves  legislation,  and  however  much 
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they  may  recoil  from  political  duties,  women  begin  to  ask 
themselves,  '  Why  should  I,  because  I  am  a  woman,  be  forbid- 
den to  help  to  achieve  some  public  good  or  to  redress  some  fla- 
grant wrong  ? ' "  She  hereelf  has  given  to  all  women  an 
example  for  all  time,  of  one  woman  who,  though  utterly 
without  wrongs  of  her  own  to  redress,  yet  stirred  into  action 
by  reading  in  a  newspaper  a  w^hole  series  of  assaults  upon 
Avives,  rose  from  her  arm-chair  and  saying,  "  I  will  not  lest 
until  I  see  what  I  can  do  to  stop  this,"  did  stop  it.  For  in 
1878,  when  sixty  years  of  age,  she  succeeded  in  having 
Parliament  pass  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  a  law  it  had 
year  after  year  refused  even  to  consider,  "  whereby  abAut  one 
hundred  women  a  year  ai*e  released  from  what  is  practically 
slavery  plus  toilure  and  the  constant  fear  of  murder,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  still  living  in  that  condition." 

Some  of  us  may  need  light  on  this,  that,  and  the  other 
phase  of  thLs  wonderful  woman-movement  as  much  as  that 
imiversity  student  who  had  listened  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
the  professor  of  the  chair  of  political  economy.  *^  I  think  I 
undei'sUind  the  most  of  your  lecture,  Professor,"  spoke  up 
the  deejJy  interested  young  man,  '••but  I'd  like  to  know 
v.hether  this  ad  valorem  you've  been  talking  al)Out  is  a  man 
or  a  woman?" 

Nevertheless,  with  sixty-one  new  lx)oks  published  this 
autumn  on  economics  and  social  problems  ;  with  Vassar  Col- 
lege raising  its  standard  of  scholai-ship  liigher  than  ever  be- 
fore and  introducing  a  new  coui-se  in  money  and  banking ; 
with  women's  Municipal  Leagues  in  l)oth  the  East  and  West 
amuiging  for  classes  in  politics  and  social  science,  we  surely 
Jieed  not  and  we  will  not  remain  longer  in  ignorance  concern- 
ing those  problems  which  are  confronting  every  thinking 
mind.  With  Frances  Willanl  urging  that  the  National  Wo- 
men's Christian  Temperance  Union  create  a  new  department, 
that  of  politics ;  with  Miss  Jane  Adams,  the  founder  of  the 
first  social  settlement  (that  woman  whose  financial  ability  is 
as  unquestioned  and  quite  as  remarkable  as  is  her  knowledge 
of  political  economy),  with  this  woman  presiding  over  the 
Arbitration  Labor  Congress  which  convened  Nov.  14,  —  with 
all  this  and  much  moi-e  that  cannot  now  be  named,  we  are 
gladdened  by  the  conviction  of  the  speedy  enlightenment  of 
women  along  these  lines. 

One  can  study  no  finer  setting  forth  of  this  interesting 
woman-movement  concerning  botli  her  position  and  her  duty 
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in  society  tcxlay,  than  in  Lady  Henry  Somerset's  paper  on 
the  "  Renaissance  of  Women  "  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  November.  And  since  I  brought  to  the  reading  of 
it  an  inherited  conviction  of  the  natural  equality  of  the  sexes, 
she,  like  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  seems  to  me  "  to  be  the  pio- 
neer and  prophet  of  the  widest  and  most  far-reaching  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  thought  in  this  our  day  and  genera- 
tion." I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  repeating  some 
thoughtful  words  which  tlirilled  me  strangely  as  I  read  them. 
They  are  taken  from  the  Century  Magazine  for  Deceml)er  and 
are  these : 

Whatever  be  the  future  history  of  woman  suffrage,  the  recent  wide- 
spread agitation  is  sure  to  develop  a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  all 
serious-purposed  women  in  public  affau's,  and  to  awaken  in  them  a  keener 
seo«e  of  personal  responsibility  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  effect  of  the  movement  upon  the  State,  it  is  to  l)e  hoped,  will  be 
a  more  frank  and  generous  recognition  of  the  women  who  possess  strength, 
ability,  and  leisure  to  serve  the  pul)lic  good.  Without  "erasing  the 
word  male  "  from  the  Constitution  —  stiirtling  phraseology !  —  the  State 
has  ample  power  to-day  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  work.  In  the 
expenditure  of  the  vast  sums  of  public  revenue,  to  which  women  largely 
contribute,  there  are  many  directions  in  which  their  watchfulness  would 
tend  to  increase  honesty  and  economy.  In  the  management  of  State 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  prisons,  women  should  be  allowed  an  influential 
voice.  Over  public  schools  there  should  be  the  supervision  of  properly 
qualified  women.  In  municipal  matters  that  concern  health,  comfort,  and 
cleanliness,  the  purifying  and  beautifying  of  waste  places,  the  enforce- 
ment of  tenement^house  and  poor  laws,  and  in  the  regulation  of  the  rules 
that  govern  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  factories  and 
shops,  the  woman's  hand  should  be  felt  and  her  special  knowledge 
utilized. 

In  all  these  directions  the  best  qualities  of  mind,  of  heart,  and  of  con- 
secrated service  could  find  ample  outlet  without  any  infringement  or 
strain  on  the  natural  laws  that  govern  the  relation  and  divide  the  world's 
work  between  the  two  sexes. 

May  the  State  be  induced,  through  enlightenment  or  pressure,  to  take 
these  important  matters  into  consideration  and  to  act  upon  them.  And 
may  all  women,  be  they  suffraglfits  or  anti-suffragists,  appreciate  that  the 
iWt  promise  for  to-morrow  lies  always  in  the  best  use  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  to-day. 

These  earnest  words  seem  to  contain  in  a  nutshell  all  that 
is  needful  for  us  as  women  to  know  concerning  the  open 
avenues  of  usefulness  and  service  that  lie  before  us  to-day,  — 
open  avenues  that  wind  away  into  the  sun-rising  and  whose 
perspective  is  lost  in  its  light,  a  light  that  is  to  illumine  a 
new  day  wherein  righteousness  shall  reign. 


THE  IMPERIAL  POWER  IN  THE  REALM 

OF  TRUTH. 


BY   PROF.   JOSEPH   BODES   BUCHANAN,   M.  D. 


The  imperial  power  in  tlie  sphere  of  truth  is  undoubtedly 
God,  the  imperial  power  of  the  universe  and  author  of  all 
truth.  And  in  the  Bible  we  may  see  certain  supreme  truths. 
Likewise  in  yonder  mountain  there  is  gold.  It  came  there 
during  the  wild  reign  of  fire.  The  fire  has  vanished,  but  the 
gold  remains,  and  science,  which  is  from  God,  will  bring 
forth  the  gold  from  the  concealing  earth. 

The  truth  was  sublimely  expressed  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
Athenians  at  Mars  Hill,  when  he  told  them  of  the  "  unknoum 
Q-od^^''  —  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  who  is  not  far  from  every 
one  of  us,  for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
as  we  are  his  offspring. 

And  of  this  God  St.  John,  the  profoundest  thinker  of 
antiquity,  because  most  godlike  in  his  sentiments,  being  the 
beloved  disciple,  said, "  In  the  beginning  was  the  law,  and  the 
law  was  with  God,  and  the  law  was  God,"  —  a  sentence  which 
demonstrates  his  inspiration,  being  the  profoundest  of  truths, 
foreign  to  the  thought  of  his  age.  And  so  it  stood  in  his 
writings  until  juggling  priests  substituted  for  "law"  the 
unmeaning  mysticism  of  "  the  Word  "  or  the  "  Logos,"  *  con- 
verting profound  wisdom  into  mere  empty  verbiage,  adapted 
to  empty  minds,  who  speak  of  the  Word  that  was  God,  and 
similar  inanities. 

Of  this  God,  the  God  of  law  as  well  as  love,  St.  John 
has  spoken  wisely,  and  as  it  is  known  that  man  was  devel- 
oped in  His  image,  man  is  the  Lord  of  earth,  as  an  infin- 
itesimal representative  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe. 

But  man  is  the  Lord  of  earth  only  in  proportion  as  God 
is  represented  as  dwelling  in  him,  —  for  God  is  the  sole  light 
of  the  univerae,  and  as  St.  John  said,  "Tliat  was  the  true 

*  Hereafter  I  shall  vindicate  St.  John  from  the  libel  that  connects  his  honored 
name  with  that  production  of  a  voung  lunatic,  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  muddled  a 
million  brains  in  theattempt  to  find  somemcaningln  it,  sinc«  it  was  wrongly  placed  in 
the  Bible  after  being  decisively  reiected  by  those  who,  during  the  first  four  centuries, 
were  competent  to  judge,  and  oy  the  churches  to  which  It  was  addressed. 
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light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ; " 
and  as  the  divine  element  is  lost  man  becomes  a  savage,  no 
better  than  a  wild  animal,  or  a  grovelling  idiot,  or  a  miserable 
criminal,  sunk  in  the  purgatorial  hell  of  his  own  debase- 
ment. 

These  self-evident  propositions  are  the  substance  of  all 
philosophy,  for  in  them  we  find  the  entire  code  of  life,  if  we 
understand  that  God  is  love  as  well  as  power,  to  which  we 
owe  unlimited  devotion,  as  Jesus  taught  and  as  man  has  for- 
gotten. 

Yes,  the  world  has  forgotten  God  and  lost  the  sacred 
truth  which  came  with  Christ.  He  came  when  all  seemed 
going  down  into  a  moral  abyss  —  when  the  basest  criminals  of 
all  the  earth  not  only  ruled  in  servile  Rome,  but  were  deified 
when  they  died,  and  worship  demanded  for  their  infamy. 

He  came  to  an  inevitable  death,  to  flash  the  divine  light 
upon  a  world  of  gloom  and  misery.  He  died,  and  that  gloom 
has  never  been  lifted ;  and  now  the  same  abyss  yawns  before 
us  as  in  the  dread  years  of  Til^erius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero, 
and  Titus,  —  sixty-five  years  of  terror,  ending  in  the  bloody 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  predicted  by  Christ,  and  the  sud- 
den burial  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  by  Vesuvius  —  a 
mournful  period,  contempomneous  with  the  saddest  and 
sublimest  of  earth's  tragedies  —  the  dawn  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  visible  Christianity  by  the  deaths  of  its  founder 
and  its  heroes. 

The  modem  Pharisee  may  deny  the  destruction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  that  awful  time  when,  as  Jesus  pi^edicted,  there 
were  wars  and  rumors  of  wai-s,  earthquakes,  famine,  pesti- 
lence, nations  rising  against  nations,  the  ocean  raging  and 
Jerusalem  destroyed ;  but  if  he  can  point  to  a  single  nation  or 
a  single  year  in  any  nation,  or  a  single  community  in  which 
Christianity  has  existed  as  in  the  Pentecostal  days  or  the 
days  when  the  Master  washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples  in  a 
humble  apartment,  instead  of  dwelling  in  a  bishop's  palace, 
exacting  the  last  dollar  of  tithes  from  impoverished  and  ig- 
norant toilers  for  his  own  splendor,  and  giving  commands  or 
inspiration  and  blessings  to  answer  for  their  bloody  work,  as 
when  they  inspired  and  prayed  for  the  Hessians  sent  to  con- 
quer our  ancestora,  and  the  bloody  hordes  of  Louis  XIV  sent 
to  exterminate  the  Albigensian  and  Waldensian  Christians, 
then  it  might  be  admitted  that  latent  Christianity  has  had  some 
small  and  limited  growth  in  earth  since  its  apparent  destruc- 
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tion  in  the  first  century,  as  the  grass  may  sometimes  have  a 
green  spot  in  winter. 

But  looking  at  the  entire  world,  we  see  all  nations  tram- 
pling on  the  overthrown  principles  of  Christianity,  which  is  the 
religion  of  peace  and  brotherhood — brotherhood  being  treated 
as  the  dream  of  a  visionary,  and  war  as  the  normal  condition 
of  humanity,  as  Von  Moltke  maintained,  and  as  all  gi*eat 
statesmen  practically  agree  —  ten  millions  being  ready  armed 
for  slaughter,  and  uneasily  anticipating  when  it  will  begin ; 
Christian  Armenia  devastated  by  the  Turks,  with  the  full 
consent  of  all  European  nations,  so  farcically  called  Chris- 
tian ;  Christian  AbyBsinia  murderously  invaded  by  the  des- 
perado government  of  Italy,  which  has  nearly  enslaved  and 
bankrupted  itself  to  attain  the  rank  of  a  bully  among  bully- 
ing nations;  and  struggling  Cuba  threatened  with  extei^ 
mination  to  enslave  it  by  a  realm  which  boasts  of  its  fidelity 
to  what  it  calls  a  Christian  church,  which  never  objects  to 
such  wars,  with  a  Christian  (?)  nation  looking  on  which 
could  end  it  in  a  month  if  it  cared. 

And  whether  we  look  back  into  the  centuries  or  look 
around  the  globe,  we  find  no  brightness  anywhere,  but  only 
deeper  and  denser  darkness,  as  we  look  into  the  gloomy  past 
beyond  which  we  see  where  the  light  of  Christianity  was  ex- 
tinguished at  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

How  daringly  absurd  then  to  speak  of  Christianity  surviv- 
ing the  first  century,  because  human  virtue  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  extirpated  entirely,  and  a  few  good  men  in  every 
age  have  raised  their  voices  in  earnest  protest,  often  at  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  life,  and  many  good  women  obey  their 
natural  inspiration  of  love,  for  God  cannot  be  entirely  walled 
out  from  humanity  by  any  brazen  dome  erected  either  by  a 
false  theology  or  by  governments  and  armies.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  many  good  people  have  sought  God  not  in 
vain  ;  many  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  salvation 
as  they  understood  it,  and  there  have  been  many  times  of 
glorious  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  marvellous 
works.  When  the  sun  is  gone  we  have  the  moon  and  stars 
to  relieve  our  night. 

But  the  Christianity  of  Christ  has  been  so  effectually 
walled  out — how  and  why  is  the  great  qitestion  —  that  society 
illustrates  well  the  Cain  and  Abel  story  by  its  intense,  unvary- 
ing war  of  social  selfishness,  agai^^t  which  a  few  followers 
struggle  in  vain.     Selfishness  is  eternal  war — the  war  of  the 
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fortunate  and  unfortunate,  of  wealth  and  poverty — the  upper 
ranks  on  the  social  ladder  kicking  down  all  below  them, 
wealth  ever  pushing  poverty  to  the  desolate  border  of  starva. 
tion,  and  poverty  angrily  defiant  until  it  is  conquered  and 
becomes  pitifully  abject  —  a  condition  concisely  described  by 
Carlyle  as  a  '^'^  hell-scramble^''^  a  continuous  war,  the  annual 
result  of  which  in  the  United  States  is  a  murder  for  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night  througli  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  of  the  year,  and  about  two  thousand  more  for  the 
holidays  and  mote. 

Our  Christianity  is  the  bedfellow  of  a  social  system 
organized  well  to  divide  mankind  into  two  classes,  of  lords 
and  serfs, —  the  oligarchy  and  the  laborers, — the  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  the  prolonged  crucifixion  of  Christ, — for  as 
he  said,  what  is  done  to  the  humblest  is  done  to  him. 

But  Christianity  is  not  a  corpse,  for  it  can  never  die.  It 
lives  in  the  bosom  of  humanity  as  the  seed  tliat  falls  in  sum- 
mer lives  in  the  cold  ground  through  the  winter. 

The  continents  have  liad  their  ice  age,  we  know  not  why, 
and  in  the  progress  of  old  humanity  has  had  its  moml  age 
of  ice,  upon  which  the  sun  is  now  shming,  and  along  its 
thawing  margin  the  hardiest  mountain  growth,  the  tree  of 
liberty,  appears, —  a  hardy  forest.  Though  half  stunted,  even 
on  the  American  continent,  we  know  that  when  full  blown  it 
will  shelter  justice,  brotherhood,  and  love,  all  of  which  will 
come  with  Chi*Lstianity. 

From  this  digression,  looking  at  falsehood,  let  us  return 
to  the  imperial  power  of  tlie  truth  that  is  to  save  the  world. 
It  is  the  divine  light  of  whicli  St.  John  spoke,  and  it  is  the 
highest  achievement  of  theosophy  to  have  demonstrated  in 
the  constitution  of  man  the  influx  of  tliat  light  and  the 
wonderful  structure  by  which  it  is  received.  The  brain  is 
the  centre  of  life,  in  which  the  power  of  Him  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being  controls  the  apparatus  that  it 
needs  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  yeai-s  to  achieve  the  conquest  of 
the  eaith,  which  is  destined  in  other  ages  to  grow  into  the 
likeness  of  heaven,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  prayer  "thy 
kingdom  come." 

In  the  long  darkness  that  has  followed  the  first  century,  so 
fatal  to  religion,  man,  becoming  ignorant  of  God  and  ignorant 
of  the  liigher  laws  of  life,  knows  not  that  he  has  in  himself 
the  divine  element  that  dwells  in  humanity,  and  when  first 
informed  of  this  he  is  as  helpless  in  its  development  and  use 
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as  the  babe  just  learning  to  use  its  muscles  and  unconscious 
that  it  can  ever  learn  to  walk. 

In  the  essay  on  Scientific  Tlieosophy  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  man  carries  in  himself  the  potentiality  of  all 
wisdom  —  the  divine  power  that  may  lead  him  out  of  all 
ignorance,  discord,  misery,  and  crime  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
loftiest  aspirations  and  attainment  of  the  most  perfect  happi- 
ness —  not  by  the  old  scholastic  ciumming  methods,  but  by 
the  culture  of  his  inborn  powers. 

The  sudden  presentation  of  so  great  a  truth,  though  it  be 
the  result  of  sixty  years'  investigation  of  the  tempomland 
eternal  worlds  that  are  ours,  by  all  the  methods  known  to 
scientists  and  by  methods  not  heretofore  in  use,  cannot  at 
once  command  implicit  confidence  (it  certainly  would  not 
formerly  have  commanded  mine),  for  it  needs  to  be  preceded 
by  the  volumes  of  recorded  investigation  and  experiment  by 
which  this  result  has  been  reached.  Had  the  world  been 
more  hospitable  to  revolutionary  truths,  all  this  would  now 
have  been  in  print,  as  well  as  the  five  thousand  pages  already 
issued  and  circulating  among  advanced  thinkers  while  the 
remainder  has  been  waiting  the  progress  of  the  public  mind. 
What  I  am  offering  now  through  a  magazine  is  like  offering 
a  summary  at  the  end  of  a  volume  the  contents  of  which 
have  not  been  read.  In  the  two  volumes  now  in  preparation 
the  scientific  and  the  religious  consummation  of  theosophy 
will  l)e  presented. 

The  most  essential  proposition  is  the  existence  in  man  of 
divine  elements,  heretofore  unrecognized  by  colleges  and 
churches  (though  very  dimly  perceived  by  mystic  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity),  capable  of  coming  forth  to  practical  utility 
if  cultivated,  as  the  healing  fountain  of  Lourdes  began  to 
flow  when  the  obstructing  sand  was  removed. 

In  tliis  evolution  there  comes  the  absolute  unity  of  science 
and  religion.  Their  antagonism  heretofore  has  been  due  to 
the  blindness  and  the  narrowness  of  each.  True  science  in  its 
highest  sphere  is  as  inseparable  from  trite  Christianity  as  the 
light  and  warmth  in  the  sun's  rays,  for  each  is  absolute  truth, 
and  the  summit  of  the  sciences  reaches  the  sphere  of  Chi-is- 
tianity,  which  is  the  one  sole,  absolute,  and  complete  religion, 
alike  for  the  sage  and  the  saint. 

The  tendency  of  fashionable  science  as  expressed  to  me  by 
an  eminent  college  president  is  to  seek  for  all  things  a  com- 
plete expression  in  number,  quantity,  and  dimension  —  a  style 
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of  thought  which  excludes  lK)th  the  soul  and  the  deity  from 
the  human  mind,  and  therefore  harmonizes  well  with  the 
kingdom  of  Mammon  and  the  reign  of  plutocracy.  But  even 
to  the  materialist  whose  mind  is  not  sealed  by  dogmatism,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  show  the  material  laws,  the  anatomical 
mechanism  in  which  the  highest  truths  of  theosophy  are 
demonstrable,  and  I  feel  eager  to  teach  my  i-eadei-s,  through 
the  works  now  being  prepared,  and  sliow  the  physical  basis 
and  demonstration  of  all  transcendent  trutlLS  —  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  physical  fonns  and  forces  of  the  earth  and  other 
planets  with  their  unseen  life  and  the  soul  of  tlie  univei'se. 

Theosophy  is  therefore  an  eminently  practical  science,  or 
group  of  sciences,  leading  to  the  true  hygiene  and  spiritual 
development  of  man,  as  I  have  realized  in  my  own  health  and 
happiness  under  its  guidance,  while  my  contemporaries  have 
left  their  worn-out  lx)dies  long  shice  under  the  sod.  It  leads 
us  to  the  true  condition  of  prosj)erous  society  and  govern- 
ment— to  all  the  reforms  which  The  Arena  seeks  to  estab- 
lish, and  to  the  true  metliods  and  laws  of  progress  in  all 
science,  for  it  relies  on  the  imperial  power  in  the  realm  of 
truth,  the  divinity  m  man,  so  unconsciously  neglected,  so 
feebly,  accidentally,  and  sporadically  developed  in  the  present 
stage  of  evolution,  that  it  requires  some  coui-age  to  announce 
and  maintain  its  existence. 

Sixty  years  ago  this  would  have  been  a  strange  and 
mysterious  doctrine  to  me.  It  has  been  reached  only  through 
these  sixty  years  of  continual,  steady,  and  experimental 
investigation,  and  having  reached  it  by  the  methods  of  the 
sciences,  I  perceive  that  Jesus  Christ  was  its  inspired 
exponent,  who  needed  no  long  yeai-s  of  research,  for  he  was 
bom  into  the  sphere  of  wisdom,  and  laid  aside  the  ceremonial 
superstitions  of  Egypt,  of  his  o\vn  Palestine,  of  Pei'sia,  and  of 
India,  with  all  of  which  he  was  familiar  (for  I  have  traced 
his  unknown  history),  to  present  Jo  us  in  its  majestic 
simplicity  tlie  truth  of  heaven. 

To  present  the  "  new  world  of  science,"  which  embraces 
the  entire  existence  of  man,  tempoml  and  eternal,  requires 
the  grasp  of  cosmic  laws  heretofore  unknown,  controlling  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual  man,  —  the  body  filled  with  nerve 
structures  and  spiritual  energies,  the  brain,  the  wonderful 
centre  in  which  millioiLs  of  fibres  and  cells  unite  the  powers 
controlling  matter  with  the  eternal  life  and  divine  light  from 
God, —  every  convolution,   fibre,  and   cell   from  the  gyrus 
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fornicatus  and  septum  lucidum  to  the  cuneus^  the  crura^  the 
ponB^  the  cerebellum,  the  pineal  gland  and  gyruB  angvlari^^ 
being  organized  and  located  with  the  majestic  simplicity  that 
organizes  its  complexity,  or  as  Pope  expressed  it,  "  a  mighty 
maze,  but  not  without  a  plan,"  —  and  in  this  wondrous  maze 
holding  the  still  more  intricate  and  wonderful  life — the  life 
eternal  that  begins  on  earth,  but  continually  ascends  through 
the  ages  toward  the  divine. 

This  is  the  new  world  of  science  which  connects  man  with 
Cirod  and  leads  to  the  divine  life  on  earth  which  will  expel 
all  ancient  ignorance  and  ancient  foims  of  tyranny  and  fraud 
and  force.  But  this  is  religion  ;  for  divine  wisdom  contains 
all  that  is  beneficent,  from  the  mother's  love  to  the  patriot's 
and  the  martyr's  heroism;  and  this  was  the  religion  that  Christ 
came  to  announce  and  to  present  in  living  embodiment. 

But  as  already  stated,  Christianity  is  externally  dead  — 
unable  as  it  was  to  survive  the  apostolic  age,  existing  only 
as  the  divine  fountain  flowing  from  inspired  life,  yet  is  it 
latent  in  humanity  and  in  the  divine  purpose. 

What  was  its  early  history  in  the  first  two  centuries  ?  is  a 
question  which  the  ablest  theologians  confess  they  cannot 
answer.  It  was  a  time  of  myth,  of  legend,  of  wild  tradition, 
and  of  pious  fraud  and  forgery.  But  if  primitive  Christian- 
ity is  to  be  restored  in  its  purity,  we  must  know  what  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  how  much  authority  there  is  in 
what  has  been  accepted  as  the  gospel.  The  question  of  their 
authorship  has  never  been  settled.  Theological  scholarship 
struggles  in  vain  to  ascertain  where  or  by  whom  the  canonical 
Gospels  were  written,  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  con- 
fesses that  these  questions  are  unanswerable,  saying :  "  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  most  searching  investigation  will 
ever  determine  with  certainty  the  name  of  the  author  or  au- 
thors of  any  one  of  the  synoptic  Gospels."  Nor  does  it  recog- 
nize the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  gives  a  muddle 
of  opinions  in  which  it  is  refuted  by  Baur,  Zeller,  Helgenfeld, 
Schenkel,  Keim,  R^ville,  Scholten,  and  Davidson,  and  com- 
mends as  most  correct  the  sceptical  views  of  Rev.  George 
Sanday. 

Their  existence  cannot  be  traced  to  the  apostolic  age,  nor 
even  to  the  first  century  by  any  fair  examination  of  the  facts. 
We  know  only  that  they  were  brought  out  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  a  hundred  years  after  the  deaths  of  the  apostles,  with- 
out a  particle  of  evidence,  for  no  gospel  manuscript  has  ever 
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been  produced  or  even  heard  of.  Judge  Waite  of  Chicago, 
who  gave  several  years  of  honest  investigation  to  this  ques- 
tion, could  find  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  New 
Testament  prior  to  A.  D.  170 ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  gives  it  even  a  later 
date.  He  says :  "  No  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  e.,  no 
collection  of  New  Testament  literature,  like  the  present  one 
supposed  to  have  divine  autliority,  existed  before  A.  D.  200." 

The  general  conviction  of  advanced  scholarship  that  the 
Gospels  of  the  four  Evangelists  were  not  written  in  the  first 
century  deprives  them  of  all  real  authenticity  by  destroying 
the  possibility  of  apostolic  authorship,  though  partisans  make 
plausible  stories  by  suppressing  important  historical  evidence. 

Bishop  Faustus  in  the  fourth  century  said  it  was  well 
known  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  apostles.  Rev.  J. 
T.  Sunderland,  in  his  careful  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Bible, 
says  that  the  Gospels  had  no  authors  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  now  used,  for  they  were  only  compilations  or 
"  mosaics ; "  and  Prof.  Schleirmacher,  the  greatest  theologian 
of  Germany,  said  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  a  compilation 
from  six  dilBferent  manuscripts ;  but  all  the  manuscripts  of 
that  time  which  might  have  been  used  are  now  rejected  as 
apocryphal  for  their  falsehood  and  almost  forgotten. 

The  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  is 
so  hopeless  that  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  San  Francisco, 
Rev.  Mr.  Moreland,  said  in  a  sermon  published  last  January 
that  the  Gospels  were  written  by  "churchmen"  for  the 
church  "  many  generations ''  after  the  church  had  been  estab- 
lished;-but  he  gave  no  excuse  for  attaching  the  names  of 
the  apostles  to  the  names  of  Roman  priests  whose  names  are 
unknown.  Mr.  Moreland's  name  is  not  quoted  as  an  author- 
ity, but  as  an  illustration  of  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  New 
Testament. 

In  quoting  these  opinions  /  do  not  indorse  them^  but  use 
them  to  show  that  while  true  Christianity  has  disappeared, 
all  faith  in  its  records  is  dying  out  among  scholars,  and  we 
are  threatened  with  the  loss  even  of  the  counterfeit  of 
Christianity. 

The  religious  records  of  the  first  two  centuries  are  regarded 
by  scholarship  as  of  little  or  no  value.  What  is  preserved 
comes  from  a  sphere  of  delusion.  The  forty  gospels  and  other 
apocryphal  literature  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  are  rec- 
ognized as  worthless,  and  critical  research  leaves  the  canoni- 
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cal  Gospels  no  more  authentic  than  some  of  the  apocryphal 
which  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  held  their  ground 
against  the  canonical.*  If  we  believe  Rome  we  must  accept 
whatever  she  gives,  but  if  we  have  left  the  Papacy  we  must 
demand  its  credentials. 

Gibbon  speaks  of  the  "  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  first 
age  of  the  church,"  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  says,  "  The 
most  candid  and  learned  of  Christian  inquirers  have  ad- 
mitted that  antiquity  is  most  deficient  judicially  when  it  is 
most  important ;  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  known  of 
the  church  history  in  these  times  on  which  a  rational  man 
could  place  any  reliance  ;  and  that  the  epoch  when  Christian 
truth  first  dawned  upon  the  world  is  appropriately  designated 
as  the  age  of  failed 

The  credulity  and  fraud  of  that  age  taint  everything  com- 
ing from  it,  and  we  cannot  get  from  the  blundering  interpo- 
lated Scriptures  even  a  correct  list  of  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  which  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  only  from  other 
sources.  The  three  lists  given  differ  each  from  the  other  and 
all  from  the  truth.  The  lives  of  the  apostles  handed  down 
are  half  mythical,  indefinite,  and  fictitious.  We  have  the 
wholly  mythical  stories  of  the  reverse  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter 
(head  downward)  at  liis  own  request,  and  of  the  boiling  of 
St.  John  in  oil  without  doing  him  any  harm.  But  theolo- 
gians do  not  know  where  he  lived  and  died,  Ephesus  and 
Patmos  having  presented  fictitious  claims,  and  it  is  still  dis- 
cussed whether  St.  Peter  ever  was  in  Rome.  The  Cyclopaedia 
professes  not  to  know  how,  when,  or  where  he  died. 

Tlu-ough  the  entire  thousand  years  of  forced  credulity  when 
theologians  reported  Lot's  salt  wife  to  be  still  standing  on 
tlie  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  age  of  church  fables  continued, 
which  has  been  happily  portrayed  by  President  Andrew 
White  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

But  the  apostolic  age  of  Christianity  is  guiltless  of  all 
tliis.  The  frauds  and  forgeries,  the  corrupted  and  inter- 
polated Testament  and  papal  despotism  but  prove  the 
e){ternal  death  or  disappearance  of  Christianity.  But  even 
in  its  mangled  remains,  which  have  been  given  us  by  Rome 
upon  its  own  worthless  authority,  tliere  is  life  enough  to 
prolong  the  existence  of  the  church  after  its  historical  foun- 
dation  has   crumbled  away.     The  evidence  is  really  gone, 

•Many  of  the  apocryphal  icospelB  had  the  confldenee  of  Bcrond-century  Christians 
of  high  Htanding  in  the  church,  and  I  could  refer  to  one  which  upon  the  wnole  is  more 
correct  and  less  interpolated  than  either  of  the  four  canonicals. 
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though  not  forever  lost.  It  was  destroyed  when  the  Gospels 
were  embezzled  and  hid  for  interpolation  and  forgery.  But 
if  the  original  Gospels,  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
Evangelists,  were  presented  now,  they  would  need  no  historical 
evidence  for  their  genuineness  and  authority,  for  they  are 
beyond  comparison  with  any  other  literature  or  history  of 
expression  of  religion.  As  Washington  would  take  his  rank 
above  common  men,  as  Jesus  Christ  was  recognized  in 
Jerusalem  even  by  the  hostile  multitude,  so  will  tlie  purified 
Gospels  be  recognized,  which  are  doubted  by  the  intelligent 
and  good  only  because  they  are  corrupted. 

To  explore  the  history  of  imposture  tends  to  destroy  one's 
faith  in  humanity  and  impair  one's  faith  in  God,  as  I  have 
painfully  realized.  Nevertheless,  I  have  undei-taken  tliis 
unpleasant  task,  scrutinizing  dishonesty  and  honesty  alike, — 
to  penetrate  the  darkness  and  corruption  of  the  first  two 
centuries  with  the  indispensable  aid  of  the  honest  scholar^ 
ship  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  rescue  Christianity  from  the 
grasp  of  fraud  and  despotism,  —  to  show  what  it  wfis  once 
and  will  be  when  it  appears  again,  believing  that  mankind  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  divine  truth  in  the  coming  century, 
and  that  it  will  be  accepted,  for  such  truth  is  irresLstible  in 
its  divine  beauty,  and  that  it  will  ultimately  cover  all  conti- 
nents and  islands  where  man  abides,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
limits  of  the  sea. 

The  task  is  almost  accomplished,  —  the  essential  truth  is 
rescued  from  the  thick  darkness, — but  the  fascination  of  the 
task  still  holds  me  to  look  farther  into  the  daum  of  Chris- 
tianity^— communion  with  which  and  with  the  lives  of  its 
heroes  is  like  the  communion  with  God  which  was  a  reality 
in  the  apostolic  age,  filling  the  soul  with  that  undying  love 
with  which  St.  John  has  looked  down  upon  us  for  nineteen 
hundred  years. 


AKE  WE  BECOMING  A  HOMELESS  NATION  ? 


BY  JOHN   O.   YEI8ER. 


In  1891  the  Legislature  of  Nebrawka  enacted  a  law  reqiiir- 
ing  registrars  of  deeds  to  keep  a  "mortgage  indebtedness 
record  "  in  which  should  be  noted  each  day  the  number  and 
amount  of  mortgages  filed  and  also  the  amount  of  and  the 
number  of  releases  of  mortgages. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  of  a  law  upon  this  subject  that 
at  least  some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were  begin- 
ning to  suspect  that  harm  instead  of  good  might  result  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  from  the  extensive  loans  of  money  ad- 
vanced to  them  upon  real  estate  security,  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  Legislature  intended  by  the  act  to  procure  statistics 
upon  this  dangerous  business.  However,  either  by  stupidity 
or  design  the  worthy  intention  of  some  of  the  members  was 
foiled  by  tlie  following  provision  in  the  law : 

All  Bherift's,  special  master's,  6r  other  deeds  which  are  based  upon 
foreclosed  mortgages  shall  be  considered  as  releases  of  the  corresponding 
number  and  amount  of  moitgages  for  the  puri>08es  of  said  record,  and 
should  be  counted  in  making  up  the  totals  for  each  day's  entries  [what 
an  absurdity  it  is  to  consider  forfeitures  as  payments  or  bankruptcy  as 
prosperity !],  and  the  aggregate  number  [t)ear  in  mind  that  it  is  "  number '' 
and  not  amount]  of  such  sheriffs  or  other  deeds  so  considered  as  releasee 
shall  also  be  separately  noted  on  the  record. 

This  provision  of  the  law  serves  to  cover  the  damnable 
results  of  the  business  by  leading  people  to  believe  that  de- 
crees of  forfeiture  and  eviction  are  receipts  for  large  amounts 
of  money  earned  upon  the  mortgaged  premises  and  volun- 
tarily paid  in  discharge  of  the  mortgage. 

Newspapers  commenting  upon  the  "  fact "  that  we  were 
paying  our  mortgage  indebtedness  faster  than  we  were  con- 
tracting it,  seems  so  preposterous  that  it  is  a  great  wonder  such 
mischief  has  so  successfully  escaped  a  just  rebuking. 

Upon  investigating  this  law  one  cannot  fail  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  our  representatives  were  guilty  of  either 
stupidity  or  knavery  in  making  such  a  provision  in  this  law 
as  might  only  be  used  for  the  silly  purpose  of  assisting  to 
determine  the  number  of  mortgage  conveyances  on  the  total 
abstracts  of  all  the  land  in  the  State.     We  would  naturally 
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suppose  that  the  compilation  of  mortgage  statistics  was  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  condition  of  tlie  men  who 
own  the  real  estate  rather  than  the  bare  legal  condition  of 
the  land. 

If  the  law  provided  that  the  numter  of  deeds  executed  in 
pursuance  of  foreclosures  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  considerations  separately  added^  it 
would  have  been  valuable  and  honest,  and  moreover  would 
have  shown  a  shocking  condition  of  the  country.  It  would 
have  shown  how  the  land  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  the  State 
is  being  systematically  taken  from  them  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

From  June  1,  1891,  the  date  this  law  went  into  effect, 
until  Nov.  1,  1895,  the  time  of  examining  that  record,  such 
record  shows  one  thousand  five  liundied  and  thirty  deeds  of 
property  in  Douglas  County,  Nebraska,  executed  by  order  of 
courts  in  real  estate  foreclosure  ;  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty  homes  sacrificed ;  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty  families  turned  out  of  home  in  but  one  coimty  of  a 
single  western  State. 

There  are  no  means  by  which  it  can  lie  ascertiiined  how 
many  more  j^ersons  voluntarily  deeded  their  property  to  mort- 
gagees to  escape  annoyance  of  litigation,  deficiency  judgments, 
and  attorney's  fees.  In  all  such  cases  an  ordinary  reletise  wa8 
probably  filed  to  clear  the  title.  This  manner  of  vohnitary 
sacrifice  and  surrender  adds  U)  the  false  amount  of  payments 
and  further  conceals  the  amount  and  numlKii-  of  forfeitures. 
The  records  fail  to  disclose  the  amount  of  the  deficiencies  for 
which  the  mortgagors  were  liable  when  their  property  wa« 
sold  for  less  than  the  debt.  All  of  these  facts  are  lost  in  the 
sea  of  oblivion.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  record  of 
Douglas  County,  Nebraska,  poor  a«  it  is,  discloses  (me  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty  forfeitures  within  the  shoit 
period  of  investigation  reported. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  western  loans  were  made  for 
not  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property 
mortgaged.  Therefore  every  forfeiture  means  that  the 
mortgagee  by  a  proceeding  in  "  equity  "  takes  not  only  an 
equivalent  value  to  the  money  loaned  of  the  security,  but 
that  he  also  confiscates  the  other  sixty  i)er  cent  of  the  vtilue, 
which  transaction  would  Ixj  estimated  by  a  broker  as  an 
investment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  clear  profit. 
Very  often  before  foreclosure  suits  were  l)egun,  interest  had 
been  paid,  and  in  such  cases,  after  the  mortgagee  had  collected 
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interest,  foreclosed  for  the  balance  of  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal, and  bought  in  the  mortgaged  property,  he  pursued 
his  debtor  to  destitution  with  a  claim  for  deficiency.  In 
these  cases,  God  pity  the  man  who  is  forced  to  seek  chattel 
loans  upon  exempt  property  to  obtain  money  on  which  to 
exist  a  few  weeks  longer  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining 
employment  by  which  he  may  support,  his  family. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  guess  reasonably  near  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  Western  States  who  have  been  deprived 
of  the  use  of  the  earth  the  last  few  years  and  made  tramps 
by  tlie  recent  financial  manipulation  of  loan  company  manipu- 
lators. 

What  other  result  than  tenantry  and  feudalism  can  we 
conclude  will  be  our  misfortune  from  such  practices  when 
we  read  the  calculations  of  tlie  amount  of  one  cent  com- 
pounded annually  at  six  per  cent  interest  from  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  present  time ;  when  we  observe  the 
extent  of  loaning  money  for  interest  upon  real  estate  mortr 
gages ;  when  we  notice  the  gradual  increase  in  our  percentage 
of  tenant  occupants  of  land ;  when  we  read  of  the  results 
of  opening  Indian  reservations  to  white  settlement;  and 
when  we  are  aware  of  the  thousands  of  courts  over  the 
country  entering  decrees  of  foreclosure? 

The  skeleton  of  Rome  should  be  continually  held  up 
l)efore  the  people  and  attention  should  at  all  times  be  directed 
to  the  fact  that  Rome  gradually  reduced  her  currency  from 
$1,800,000,000  to  a  less  volume  and  a  finer  metal,  amount- 
ing finally  to  only  #200,000,000.  Very  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  contraction  the  manipulators  procured  all 
of  the  land,  and  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  had  none. 
The  results  were  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country 
was  impoverished  by  the  greed  and  avarice  of  the  conscience- 
lessness  of  the  few,  and  the  masses  of  the  population  having 
no  country  to  defend,  could  not  and  would  not  resist  the 
iuiscrui)ulous  barbarians  who  robbed  and  laid  them  waste. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  nations  have  risen  and  fallen 
on  the  sands  of  Egypt.  Neither  do  we  know  when  the 
Egyptian  nation  began  its  ascendency,  but  we  have  an 
account  of  its  decline  and  fall.  At  the  time  Egypt  went 
down  two  per  cent  of  her  i>eople  owned  all  of  the  land. 

Babylonia,  to-day  a  barren  waste,  once  supported  a  mag- 
nificent city  of  buildings  and  palaces  of  marble  and  stone, 
enamelled  brick,  and  bronze  castings.     Artificial  mountains 
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were  reared  in  that  city,  and  u  river  was  made  to  run  smoothly 
therein  between  1)ank8  of  nuusonry.  If  i)roperty  in  land 
was  not  one  of  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  l)eautiful 
Babylon,  it  was  a  coincident  with  Rome  and  Kgypt  that  when 
she  went  down  only  two  per  cent  of  her  population  owned 
all  of  tlie  land. 

Persia  liad  so  far  advanced  in  agncultuml  development 
two  thousand  years  ago  that  in-igation  wiw  a  potent  factor  in 
its  pursuit.  Chosroes  caused  the  rivei's  and  torrent  courses 
to  be  cleared  of  obstruction,  and  stored  the  superfluous  water 
of  the  rainy  season,  which  he  meted  out  in  the  spring  and 
summer  with  wise  economy  to  thase  who  tilled  the  soil. 
Property  in  land  was  the  probable  cause  that  prevented  a 
continuance  of  such  prosixinms  pui-suits,  and,  strange  to  say, 
only  one  per  cent  of  the  ixjoplc  owned  all  of  the  land  at 
the  time  Pei'sia  went  down. 

The  fate  of  these  countries  has  l)een  the  fate  of  Greece 
and  other  countries.  It  has  lieen  i\n\  fate  of  Florence,  Car- 
thage, Tyre,  Sidon,  Jerusalem,  and  Nineveh,  and  will  lie  the 
fate  of  this  country  iniless  the  coming  generation  stej^s 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

History  repeats  itself  l)ecaUvse  human  nature  remains  the 
same.  That  is  why  we  are  travelUng  in  the  same  road  and 
to  the  same  grave  that  the  countries  mentioned  travelled. 
Just  how  far  we  have  travelled  can  Ix^  estimated  with  reason- 
able accuracy.  And  indeed  it  Ls  not  so  far  iK'vond  the  sight 
of  the  "  conservative  "  that  he  has  no  inteiest  in  ascertaining 
how  much  more  of  this  great  strain  can  l)e  borne  by  human 
endurance. 

Having  shown  by  a  h)cal  example  the  manner  in  which 
land  is  being  absorbed  from  the  many  by  the  few,  an  effort 
will  be  made  next  to  show  the  extent,  not  only  locally  but 
generally,  of  the  alisoiption.  This  investigation  is  not  to 
group  the  great  landholdei-s  and  show  the  va«t  number  of 
acres  which  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  people  own  and  the 
large  per  cent  of  the  jxjople  who  own  only  a  few  acres  each 
or  even  none  ;  but  it  is  an  effort  to  show  the  i-esult  of  spec- 
ulation in  depriving  the  masses  from  owning  the  particular 
spots  they  call  their  home.  All  of  the  virtue  that  ever  was 
claimed  for  the  institution  of  i)roi)erty  in  land  was  on  the 
theory  that  the  first  land  a  man  would  own  would  l)e  his  home, 
and  having  that  sacred  spot  securely  a«  his  own,  he  would 
lavishly  spend  his  surplus  labor  upon  its  development  and 
adoimnent. 
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To  state  it  more  particularly,  this  research  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  those  sacred  spots  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  and  also  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  their 
population. 

As  an  average  proposition  we  can  reasonably  assume  that 
a  man  will  purchase  land  for  a  home  befoi-e  purchasing  it  for 
non-use  or  speculation  or  for  another  person's  home.  There- 
fore if  men  do  not  own  their  homes  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  as 
a  general  rule  that  they  do  not  own  any  other  land. 

From  the  eleventh  census  we  find  that  there  are  206,820 
families  in  Nebraska  and  that  the  average  number  of  these 
families  are  5.12  members.  Calculating  from  these  figures 
and  this  estimate  furnished  by  the  United  States,  we  find  that 
Nebraska's  population  would  ]>e  about  1,055,840,  which  is 
very-  near  the  exact  number  reported. 

Of  the  206,820  families  in  Nebraska  only  66,071  occupy 
their  own  farms  or  homes  clear  of  encumbrance,  while  82,291 
families  rent  the  farms  or  homes  which  they  occupy.  There 
are  not  only  82,291  families  who  rent  the  fai-ms  or  homes  they 
occupy,  but  also  58,458  moi-e  families  who  are  listed  as  ownera 
of  the  farms  and  homes  they  occupy  tliat  should  be  considered 
as  tenants  because  the  farms  or  homes  they  occupy  are  mort- 
gaged. Whoever  is  obligated  to  pay  tribute  uj^on  his  home 
is  a  tenant,  whether  the  receipts  for  such  payments  are 
dignified  by  the  amount  of  money  they  acknowledge  to  have 
been  paid  as  "  interest "  or  whether  it  plainly  recites  "  for 
rent" 

Grouping  the  two  last  classes  together  as  tenant  families 
and  the  number  of  indi\'iduals  represented  in  the  140,749 
tenant  families  of  this  State  aggregates  720,834  homeless 
persons  whom  it  will  be  reasonably  safe  to  designate  as  our 
landless  population.  And  yet  that  is  not  all,  because  of  the 
66,071  families  who  occupy  and  own  their  own  farmd  or 
homes  clear  of  encumbrance,  only  one  memlier,  or  iLsually  the 
head  of  the  house,  owns  the  farm  or  home,  and  the  rest  de- 
pending upon  him  are  homeless  and  landless,  living  upon  the 
land  of  relatives  by  their  sufferance  —  even  the  \^ife's  dower 
interest  or  part  of  it  never  attaches  until  after  her  husband's 
death.  On  account  of  this  extra  number  of  landless  i)eople 
we  may  add  227,208  more  to  the  homeless  class,  making  the 
total  landless  population  of  Nebnuska  993,042  as  against 
66,071,  the  number  of  the  other  class. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  estimates  tlie  lando\*Tiing  popu- 
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lation  of  Nebraska  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  being  over 
about  six  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 

Making  the  same  calculations  from  the  figures  of  the 
United  States  furnished  in  the  censius  of  1890  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  result  Ls  we  find  that  only  about  seven  and  one 
half  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  own  the 
land  on  which  they  live. 

Tlie  history  of  the  past  is  accessible  to  you,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  compiled  statistics  of  the  present  which  you 
may  study.  From  these  make  your  own  compaiisons  and 
draw  your  own  conclusions.  The  fiict  will  l)ecome  apparent 
that  the  legions  of  those  who  wei*e  once  known  as  American 
landlords  are  rapidly  becoming  mei-e  tenants,  and  some  day 
soon  will  be  counted  with  the  legions  of  European  tenants 
unless  the  present  generation  abolLshes  lx)th  public  and  pri- 
vate property  in  land. 


^1 


THEOSOPHY  AND  H.  P.  BLAVATSKY. 


BY   KATE   BUFFINGTON   DAVIS. 


The  unique  personality  of  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky 
must  remain  a  psychological  problem  to  our  day  and  generar 
tion.  Yet  after  all  the  small  talk  shall  cease  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  hour  have  passed  into  history,  a  clearer,  more 
impersonal  judgment  of  her  work  must  crystallize. 

She,  like  many  famous  characters  in  the  world's  history, 
came  on  to  the  stage  of  action  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ; 
at  the  close  of  a  period,  too,  that  must  be  acknowledged  a 
history-making  epoch.  For  the  cycle  closing  with  the  year 
1899  has  so  revealed  to  man  mysteries  of  nature  as  to  cre- 
ate almost  a  new  environment  for  the  human  race,  one 
enabling  man  to  experience  in  the  course  of  his  four  score 
years  and  ten  a  wider  knowledge  of  material  life  than 
centuries  of  time  could  give  him  when  nature  hedged  him  in, 
with  space  a  barrier  to  communication  and  the  elements  not 
yet  subject  to  his  bidding. 

I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  claim  that  the  present  is  the  first 
and  only  time  in  the  world's  history  when  civilization  has 
encircled  the  glote  and  man  has  had  dominion  over  natural 
forces.  But  within  the  generally  accepted  historic  period 
there  is  no  record  equalling  the  present  for  luxury  and  learn- 
ing. This  rapid  development  of  material  science  has  riveted 
man's  attention  upon  the  nature  side  of  life  and  wedded  him 
to  sensuous  enjoyment,  while  this  focalizing  of  man's  atten- 
tion on  the  objective  manifestations  of  life  has  dimmed  his 
perception  of  the  eternal  verities  of  spiritual  existence.  His 
attention  thus  held  with  the  glamour  of  transitory  phenomena, 
man  loses  sight  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  all  life,  that  out 
of  the  unseen  come  all  things  seen.  This  objective  world, 
that  is  so  worshipped,  is  only  a  plane  of  effects  wrought  from 
the  unseen  world  of  causes.  Man  as  a  tliinker  becomes  a 
power  in  this  phenomenal  world  by  the  exercise  of  those 
intangible  forces  called  mind  and  will.  But  when  man  cre- 
ates for  Iiimself  an  idol  out  of  his  works  and,  fascinated  by  the 
toys  of  sense,  steeps  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  material  life, 
he  has  passed  the  summit  of  his  achievement  and  civilization 
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begins  to  wane.  And  it  is  because  man  no  longer  realizes 
his  spiritual  nature.  He  no  longer  serves  as  a  conscious 
creator  in  the  world  of  his  habitation,  because  he  ceases  to 
exercise  the  divine  powers  that  alone  make  him  a  son  of  and 
a  coworker  with  the  infinite  Creator. 

The  great  need  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  jiot  a  warrior  bold  to  conquer  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
but  a  spiritual  awakening.  A  great  class  of  mankind  had 
drifted  apart  from  all  crystallized  fonns  of  religion,  and  it 
needed  new  expressions  of  the  ever-existent  truUi  to  bring 
home  anew  to  the  heart  of  man  the  knowledge  that  he  is  a 
child  of  spirit  and  the  universe  as  well  as  of  earth  and  of 
passion.  In  various  ways  have  enlightened  feouls  striven  to 
gain  the  attention  of  the  sense-enthralled  multitudes.  Logic 
and  assertion  received  some  attention.  Spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena obtained  a  measure  of  recognition,  and  turned  many 
aside  from  worldly  pui-suits  to  listen  and  investigate  and 
thereby  sense  again  the  unseen  side  of  life ;  the  shock  of 
death  claiming  a  loved  one  brought  many  to  this  door  of 
learning.  Christian  science  has  also  proved  an  open  door  to 
metaphysical  wisdom.  But  still  among  the  great  mass  the 
tide  was  unstemmed.  Each  could  reach  only  a  measure  of 
accomplishment  in  the  tiusk  of  reawaking  man  to  his  great 
heritage  of  spiritual  consciousness.  Among  the  laborera  to 
this  end  was  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky.  She  dazzled, 
mystified,  antagonized.  But  she  made  men  think.  And  she 
gave  forth  a  philosophy  of  life  that  hannonizes  the  great 
thought  of  the  ages. 

"  Charlatan,"  "  Adventuress,"  and  like  names  have  been 
freely  showered  upon  her,  and  few  save  those  who  have 
studied  under  her  know  whether  the  accusations  are  true 
or  false.  Let  us  consider  facts.  Born  in  a  favored  class  of 
society,  with  wealth  and  high  position  at  her  command,  why 
should  she  resign  these  worldly  advantages,  that  were  hers 
beyond  dispute,  and  devote  her  life  to  incessant  toil  and  hard- 
ship merely  to  become  an  "  adventuress  "  and  a  "  pretender  "? 
Charlatans  and  adventurers  generally  liave  some  selfish  end 
in  view,  some  worldly  gain  after  which  they  strive.  There  is 
alwa3rs  a  selfish  motive  at  the  root  of  fraud.  No  one  can  find 
a  true  incident  in  Madam  Blavatsky's  much-ventilated  career 
to  show  that  she  ever  asked  or  would  accept  money  —  other 
than  what  she  legitimately  earned  in  the  literary  mart  of  the 
world — for.  her  personal  use.     Instead  of  gaining  what  the 
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world  values,  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky  renounced  her  in- 
herited advantages  to  carry  out  her  work.  Mere  accusations 
cannot  endure  without  sustaining  evidence. 

Another  favorite  term  of  reproach  flung  after  her  is  that  of 
"  plagiaiist."  Taking  Webster's  definition,  we  find  a  plagiarist 
is  "  one  who  purloins  the  writings  of  another,  and  puts  them 
ofiF  as  his  own."  Turning  to  the  introduction  of  "  Isis  Un- 
veiled "  we  will  find  she  said : 

It  is  oftered  to  such  as  are  willing  to  accept  truth  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  and  to  defend  it,  even  lool^ing  popular  prejudice  in  the  face.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  aid  Students  to  detect  the  vital  principles  which  underlie  the 
philosophical  systems  of  old. 

Again,  in  the  introductory  chapter  "  Before  the  Veil,"  page 
xiv: 

Before  closing  this  initial  chapter,  we  venture  to  say  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of  the  plan  of  this  work.  Its  object  is  not  to  force  upon  the 
public  the  personal  \iews  of  the  author ;  nor  lias  it  the  pretensions  of  a 
scientillc  work  which  aims  at  creating  a  revolution  in  some  department 
of  thought.  It  is  rather  a  brief  smnmary  of  the  religions,  philosophies, 
and  univefsiil  traditions  of  humankind,  and  the  exegesis  of  the  same,  in 
the  spirit  of  those  secret  doctrines,  of  which  none,  thanks  to  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  have  reached  Christendom  in  so  unmutilated  a  form  as  to  secure 
a  fair  Judgment.  .  .  .  Deeply  sensible  of  the  titanic  struggle  that  is  now 
in  progress  between  materialism  and  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  mankind, 
our  constant  endeavor  has  been  to  gather  into  our  several  chapters,  like 
weapons  into  armories,  every  fact  and  argument  that  can  be  used  to  aid 
the  latter  in  defeating  the  former.  Sickly  and  deformed  child  as  it  is  now 
is,  the  materialism  of  to-day  is  born  of  the  brutiil  yesterday,  and  unless 
its  growth  is  arrested  it  may  become  our  master. 

From  the  Introductory  to  "  Secret  Doctiine,"  vol.  I,  page 

xlv,  edition  of  1888,  we  quote  as  follows : 

To  my  Judges,  past  and  future,  therefore,  whether  they  are  serious 
literary  critics  or  the  howling  dervishes  in  literature  who  judge  a  book 
according  to  the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  the  author's  name,  who, 
hardly  glancing  at  its  contents,  fasten  like  lethal  bacilli  on  the  weakest 
points  of  the  body,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Nor  shall  1  condescend  to 
notice  those  crack-brained  slanderers —  fortunately  very  few  in  uum* 
her  —  who,  hoping  to  attract  public  attention  by  throwing  discredit  on 
every  writer  whose  name  is  better  known  tlian  their  own,  foam  and  bark 
at  tlieir  very  shadows.  These  having  first  maintJiined  for  years  that  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Theosophist  and  which  later  culminated  in 
"  Esoteric  Buddhism  *'  had  been  all  invented  by  the  present  writer,  liave 
finally  turned  round  and  denounced  "  Isis  Unveiled  "  and  the  rest  as  a 
plagiarism  from  Elephas  I-.evi,  Paracelsus,  and  mirabile  dictu  I  Buddhism 
and  Brahminism.  As  well  charge  Renan  with  liaving  stolen  his  "  Vie  de 
Jesus  "  from  the  Gospels,  and  Max  Muller  his  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East " 
or  his  "  Chips  "  from  the  pliilosophies  of  the  Brahmins,  and  Gautama  the 
Buddha.  But  to  tlie  public  in  general  and  the  readers  of  the  "Secret 
Doctrine  "  I  may  repeat  what  I  nave  stated  all  along,  and  which  I  now 
clothe  in  the  words  of  Montaigne:  "Gentlemen:  I  have  here  made 

ONLY   A  NOSEGAY  OP  CULLED  FLOWERS,  AND  HAVE  BROUGHT  NOTHING 

OF  MY  OWN  BUT  THE  STRING  THAT   TIES  THEM."  ♦ 

»^— i^^^^^*^— ^^^■^— ^^-^^^^^— ^^^-^—         -^-^^^-^— ^—         ^— — ^^—         ^■^»^— ^^^^— ^-^^^— ^■^^■"^■^^^^^^^^^^ 

*The  emphasis  Id  the  quotation  Is  madam's  own. 
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Why  the  omission  of.  a  few  inverted  commas  should  be 
held  important  after  such  clear  acknowledgment,  and  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  serious  and  degi*ading  charge,  is  more  than  I 
•can  understand.  No  canon  sanctioned  by  ait  or  justice  will 
maintain  the  charge.  In  the  books  referred  to  she  gleaned 
from  both  ancient  and  modem  writers  and  the  folk-lore  of 
various  nations.  She  always  preferi-ed  the  expression  of  a 
fact  through  the  words  of  anotlier  to  asserting  herself. 
Only  a  generous  soul  would  willingly  adopt  that  metliod. 
She  tried  to  bring  forwai-d  every  fragment  of  wisdom  with 
which  the  thinking  world  was  familiar,  thus  leading  the  stu- 
dent by  known  paths  to  the  higher  perception  brought  about  ' 
by  what  she  did  that  stands  apart  as  a  marvel  in  literature,  the 
synthesis  she  gave  us  of  the  religions,  philosophies,  and  science 
of  the  age.  It  was  tlie  few  words  here  and  there  of  added 
wisdom  that  indicated  the  unity  underlying  the  apparent 
diversity  of  the  great  systems  in  the  world's  thought.  There 
was  the  original  work,  the  "  string  that  tied  them."  To  this 
she  also  added  suggestive  liints  for  new  and  valuable  lines  of 
research.  Membei-s  of  the  theosophic  school  of  thought  who 
are  truly  students  will  bear  witness  to  this.  When  in  the 
coming  century  the  aid  she  luvs  rendered  the  student  bears  its 
legitimate  fruit,  justice  will  be  done  the  worker  who  fearlessly 
faced  the  contumely  of  a  cold  and  arrogant  world  with  a 
message  of  wisdom.  In  those  daj*^  the  ponderous  volumes  of 
."  Isis  Unveiled,"  two  in  number,  and  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  in 
four  volumes,  —  only  two  of  which  are  published  as  yet,  — 
will  be  acknowledged  as  marvels  of  erudition  and  the  world 
of  scholara  will  do  them  honor ;  while  the  little  book  entitled 
"  The  Voice  of  the  Silence  "  will  live  like  a  song  of  the  angels 
in  the  hearts  of  her  pupils,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The 
sublime  ethics  of  this  little  volume  can  best  be  indicated  by 
a  few  quotations : 

If  through  the  Hall  of  Wisdom  thoa  wouldst  reach  the  Vale  of 
Bliss,  Disciple,  close  fast  thy  souses  against  the  great  dire  heresy  of 
Separateness  that  weans  thee  from  the  rest. 

Strive  with  thy  thoughts  unclean  before  they  overi)ower  thee.  I'se 
them  as  they  will  thee,  for  if  thou  sparest  them  and  they  Uike  root  and 
grow,  know  well  these  thoughts  will  overpower  thee  and*  kill  thee.  Be- 
ware, Disciple,  suffer  not  e*en  though  it  l>e  their  shadow  to  approach. 
For  it  will  grow,  increase  in  size  and  power,  and  from  this  thing  of  dark- 
ness will  absorb  thy  being  before  thou  hast  well  realized  the  black  foul 
monster's  presence. 

Let  thy  Soul  lend  its  ear  to  every  cry  of  pain  like  as  the  Lotus  bares 
its  heart  to  drink  the  morning  sun. 

But  let  each  burning  human  tear  drop  on  thy  heart  and  there  re- 
main ;  nor  ever  brush  it  off  until  the  pain  that  caused  it  is  removed. 
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Desire  nothing.  Chafe  not  at  Karma,  nor  at  nature's  changeless 
laws.  But  struggle  only  with  the  personal,  the  transitory,  the  evanes- 
cent, and  the  perishable. 

I'hou  canst  not  travel  on  the  Path  before  thou  hast  become  that 
Path  itself. 

These  few  quotations  serve  to  indicate  something  of  the 
moml  quality  required  in  an  aspimnt  for  the  Divine  Wisdom. 
To  the  pupil  who  is  in  earnest,  making  theosophy  the  un- 
faltering motive  of  his  life,  scientific  instruction  is  also  given, 
whei-eby  he  can  develop  the  two  additional  senses  said  to  be 
latent  in  man,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  occultism.  The 
following  testimony  to  the  truth  of  a  measui*e  of  Helena 
Petrovna  Blavatsky's  teaching  will  interest  even  the  genei-al 
reader;  it  is  taken  from  No.  V  of  the  " Theosophical  Man- 
uals "  issued  by  the  society,  which  treat  of  '^  The  Seven 
Principles  .of  Man,"  *'  Death  and  After,"  "  Reincarnation, 
"  Karma,"  and  the  one  quoted  from,  "  The  Astml  Plane, 
wherehi  Mr.  Leadbeater  says: 

We  must  note  first  that  every  material  object,  every  imrticle  even, 
has  its  astral  counterpart;  and  this  counterpart  is  itself  not  a  simple 
body,  but  is  usually  extremely  complex,  being  composed  of  various  kinds 
of  iistral  matter.  In  addition  to  this,  each  living  creatui*e  is  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  usually  called  its  Aura,  and  in  the  ease 
of  human  beings  this  Aura  forms  of  itself  a  very  fascinating  branch  of 
study.  It  is  seen  as  an  oval  mass  of  luminous  mist  of  highly  complex 
structure,  and  from  its  shape  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Auric  egg. 
'J'heosophiciil  reiiders  will  heiir  with  pleiisure  that  even  at  the  early  stage 
of  his  development  at  which  the  inipil  begins  to  acquire  this  astral  sight 
lie  is  al)le  to  assure  himself  by  direct  observation  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
teaching  given  through  our  gVeiit  founder.  Madam  IJlavatsky,  on  the  sub- 
ject at  least  of  the  seven  principles  of  man. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  with  an  analysis  of  the  Aura,  too 
long  to  quote  here. 

I  want  to  emphasize  an  important  fact  indicated  in  Mr. 
Leadbeater's  words,  and  that  Ls,  while  as  students  we  love 
and  honor  the  advanced  pui)il  of  the  master  who  heroically 
fulfilled  her  difficult  mission  of  pointing  anew  the  way  to 
wisdom,  yet  no  theosophLst  pins  his  faith  to  the  personal 
dictum  of  any  teacher.  The  teachings  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  do  not  indorse  credulity  or  pei"sonal  authority.  If 
every  leader  in  the  organization,  from  Madam  Blavatsky  down 
tlu*ough  the  entii*e  membership  of  all  the  international 
councils  from  the  period  of  its  organization  to  the  present 
hour,  should  falter  on  the  path  and  through  the  weakness 
inherent  in  human  natui^e  should  sti-ay  into  the  byways  of 
error,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  genuine  student  who 
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has  acquired  any  degree  of  perception  of  the  priceless  wisdom 
held  in  tlie  esoteric  philosophy,  a  philosopliy  tliat  treats  of 
man  and  his  relation  with  the  infinite. 

So  letting  the  world  say  what  it  will  in  its  idle  talk  of  tlie 
puzzling  personality  of  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky,  while  we 
make  no  infallibility  her  crown  of  glory,  and  worship  not  at 
the  shrine  of  any  idol,  still  every  sincere  student  in  the  school 
of  her  founding  will  feel  his  heart  thrill  responsively  to  tlie 
following  words  of  her  most  brilliant  and  progressive  pupil, 
Annie  Besant,  recently  published  m  Lucifer : 

For  myself,  I  may  say^— as  I  see  in  many  papers  that  I  am  poing 
to  leave  or  have  left  the  Thoosophii^al  Society,' —  that  since  I  jolne<l  the 
society  in  1889  I  have  never  had  one  moment's  rejrret  for  having  entere<l 
it,  nay,  that  each  yesir  of  membershi])  has  brought  an  ever-deepening 
thankfulness,  an  ever-increasing  joy.  I  do  not  expect  to  find  perfection 
either  in  the  outer  founders  of  the  society  or  its  members,  any  more  than 
to  find  it  in  myself,  and  I  can  bear  with  their  errors  as  I  hope  they  can 
bciir  with  mine.  But  also  1  can  feel  gratitude  to  Col.  Olcott  for  his 
twenty  years  of  brave  and  loyal  sendee,  and  t^  II.  P.  B.  for  the  giant 
work  she  did  agiiinst  materialism,  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  debt  to 
her  that  I  can  never  repay.  Acceptance  of  the  gift,s  she  pouretl  out  so 
freely  binds  to  her  in  diangelcss  love  and  thankfulness  all  loyal  souls 
she  served,  and  the  gratitude  I  owe  her  grows  as  1  know  more  and  more 
the  value  of  this  knowledge  and  the  oppoit unities  to  which  she  oi)ened 
the  way. 

So  too,  in  my  limited  way,  would  I  bear  witness  to  the 
world  of  the  truth  of  the  message  brought,  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  messenger  who  was  known  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  us  Helena  Petiovua  Blavatsky. 


THE  GENEEAL  WSCONTENT  OF  AMERICA'S 

WEALTH  CREATORS  AS  ILLUSTRATED 

IN  CURRENT  CARTOONS. 


The  general  discontent  of  tlie  pi^eseiit  manifested  among 
vrealth  creators  fi-oni  the  Atlantic  to  the  I'acific  Huggcste  to  the 
student  of  liiatory  tlie  Com  Law  agitation  in  England,  which 
triumphed  in  spite  of  the  cruel  punislnnent  meted  out  to  the 
leaders  of  the  great  agitation  iu  its  early  days,  together  with 
the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the  h-adijig  newspapers  of  Gi-eat 
Britain  i-esoluttly  refused  to  permit  the  cause  of  the  people 
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to  be  heard  in  tlieir  coluimw.  MoitiDver,  it  will  lie  remem- 
bered that  at  that  time  both  tlie  great  parties  controlling  the 
government  were  equally  opjiuaed  to  tlie  people  in  their  mighty 
uprisuig ;  but  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause,  Uie  pubchasing  power  ofa  bale  of.  cottoh 
poverty  of  tlte  multi- 
tude, and  the  fact 
that  the  people  who 
were  denied  intelli- 
gent rect^iiition  by  a 
snbsidized  pres»  de- 
voured with  avidity 
the  multitudes  of 
pamphlets  and  leaf- 
lets with  whicli  it  ^vas 
said  England  wa» 
literally  sown  at  tliat 
time,  and  also  that 
they  were  enlightened 
through  great  politi- 
cal meetings  which  Money 
resembled  in  many  in- 
stances religious  revi- 
vals and  at  which  such 
men  as  John  Bright, 
Richard  Cobdeii,  and  Money 
other  illustrious 
statesmen,  who  in 
those  elder  dajTt  were 
abused  as  roundly  and 
as  unscrupulously  iis  "''"^=' 
were  Whittier,  Sum- 
ner, Lincoln,  and  Pliil- 
lips  some  years  latt^f, 
compelled  the  people  Money 
to  think  forthemselvcs 
and  thus  rendered  tlie 
machinations  of  tlu^ 
two  dominant  parties, 
though  intrenched  be- 
hind the  bulwarks  of 
government  and  tlic 
great  press  of  tlie  land,      ,„^  ^^^^  „,  ,^  ,^,^;^„  ,^,g  p«  n,  i,^ 
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Uncle  Sam's  "Crown  of  Thorns." 

HaHKncOLoidr  Jln>-|H^  w*  Thou  iHtd  mrt    Ifaiw  Ung  wilt  Dm  hiito  Ihy  luc  I 
f    Conaikl  ma  lur  mt.  O  Lnd.  my  CU  .  I^nun  mine  lys.  ka  I  tinp  lilt  tlHT  °l  iVaifi 


absolutely  i>owerIess  Icfore  the  aroused  indignation  of  an 
awakened  jjenple.  In  many  resi>ect8  the  Hynijdums  of  the 
Com  Law  agitation  as  it  neared  its  triumphant  close  are 
markedly  [ji-esent  today.  Not  only  have  the  jwople  been 
alowly  educated  through  the  systematic  betrayal  of  their 
interests  by  both  tlie  great  parties,  thi-ougli  broken  pledges 
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Why  should  these  be  Emblems  of  Poverty }         And  tbls  of  PatriotUni.' 

and  the  domination  of  the  gold  ring's  influence  on  tlie  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  departments  of  government,  but  the 
metrDpolitan  press  has  been  so  overawed  by  the  handful  of 
multi-millionn aires  known  as  '*  financiers,"  that  the  reading 
public  have  been  compelled  to  look  to  other  sources  for  any- 
thing like  an  imj^artial  or  intelligent  discussion  of  tiniincial 
problems,  precisely  as  they  were  at  tlie  time  when  Uie  Whigs 
and  Tories  in  England  wei-c  pitted  against  the  {)eople,  vainly 
beUeving  that  tliey  could  continue  foi-ever  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  the  populace  and  imagining  that  by  traducing  every 
bold,  able,  and  unpurcliasable  friend  of  the  ])eople  tliey  would 
be  able  to  continue  their  dommion  indefinitely 

A  significant  sjmptom  of  the  wide-hpread  and  incontrollor 
Ue  discontent  of  the  present  hour  ls  btiikingl>  illiLstrated  in 
the  successive  Waterloos  eiicount«ied  bj  tht    two  doinmant 
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A  Cartoon  for  the  Times,  with  lines  adapted  from  Shelley. 

IKirties  during  the  past  twelve  years,  no  less  tlian  in  tlie  steady 
aise  of  an  indopoiident  or  non-confonnist  press  which  has 
fearlessly  and  frtHpieiitly  at  a  gi-eat  cost  to  its  proprietors, 
(iwhig  to  the  inerciised  jtiiverty  of  the  masses,  stood  for  fun- 
damental justice  and  social  reformation.  Tliis  press,  which 
at  first  mimbei-ed  a  few  scoi¥s  of  papers,  has  now  increased  to 
something  like  three  tlionsand  jr>iirnals. 

Another  very  [Kwitive  symptom  of  the  general  diBContent 
has  l)een  the  call  for  cartoons  which  have  expressed  the  senti- 
ment of  millions  of  America's  wealth  creatora.  These  car- 
toons liave  frequently  been  wretchedly  executed  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  If  the  gold  ring,  the  railroad  lutH 
nopoly,  the  standai-d  oil,  Ix^ef,  whiskey,  sugar  trusts,  or  any 
otlier  of  tlie  vast  ooriwrations  had  ^)oen  Iwhind  this  mighty 
uprising  of  tlic  people,  we  should  have  )iad  all  the  artistic 
results  which  money  could  procure ;   but  these  cartoons, 
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"Thou  art  the  Man." 

erode  as  many  of  them  have  Ijeen,  are  valuable  as  iUustrating 
die  pronounced  and  wide-spread  and  rapidly  accelerating 
discontent  of  the  American  ma^isses ;  a  diflcoutent  which,  aa  I 
have  before  oteerved,  Iww  l)cen  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
assuming  greater  and  greater  proi>ortions  alike  under  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  rule,  under  the  "McKinley  war  tariff" 
no  lesa  than  under  the  ■'  Wilson  tariff,"  and  which  Uie  peo- 
ple at  last  recognize  as  due  t^)  the  fact  that  both  the  great 
parties  have  pursued  sulistantiall}'  the  came  financial  ])ohcy 
and  for  tJie  spoil  of  office  have  surrendered  the  interests  of 
the  nation  no  less  than  the  liappiness  of  the  nia^Res  and  the 
prosperity  of  business  interests  to  England's  financial  policy 
and  the  American  Tories. 
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In  this  paper  I  have  reproduced  a  few  cartoons  and  object 
lestions  which  were  drawn  for  Vox  PopvU,  Sound  Money, 
and  otlier  iion-<;onforniist  papers,  and  wliich  have  been  copied 
in  hundreds  if  not  thoiisands  of  joumab.  Tliey  are  espe- 
cially interesting  as  being  symptomatic  of  our  times  as  well 
as  carrying  with  them  suggestive  thoughts  and  forcible  truths 
which  are  carefully  barred  from  the  columns  of  the  pluto- 
cratic or  gold  press. 


The  Two  Old  Parties  as  the  "Two  Dromtos." 

Mnhkiia  )iau  m  my  fbiw.  mi  rami  ttodicr.''— Comedy  of  Erms.  An  v..  Sc 
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A  Novel  of  Tennessee  Life. 


BY   WILLt  ALLEN   DROMGOOLE. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  clock  above  the  mantel  monotonously  ticked  off  tlie 
time ;  the  wounded  hand,  sponged  and  l)ound,  lay  on  the 
doctor's  knee ;  the  strong  clear  profile  of  tlie  guest  shone  with 
cameo  effect  against  the  crimson  firelight  as  tlie  owner  turned 
his  face  from  tiie  physician's.  Suddenly  he  faced  him ;  in  the 
clear  depths  of  his  eyes  the  tears  were  shining. 

**  And  you  didn't  kill  him  ?  "  he  said,  —  "  you  didn't  kill 
him,  like  you  would  kill  a  dog  ? " 

*^  No,  he  lives  yet ;  she  is  dead,  though,  years  ago." 

"  You  ought  ter  'a'  killed  him.    He  wai*e  not  fittin'  to  live." 

"Would  his  death  have  restored  to  me  that  which  her 
perfidy  had  lost  me,  —  my  peace,  my  faith,  my  mother?  " 

"  WeU,  no,"  said  Joe,  "  but  I'd  'a'  killed  him.  I'd  'a'  had  my 
satisfaction  tliat  far." 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  I  chose  the  l)etter  part,  I  hope.  I 
gathered  my  burden  to  my  shoulders  as  best  I  could,  and  for 
thirty  years  almost  I  have  stumbled  along  with  it  in  the  dark. 
But,  Bowen  —  " 

He  leaned  forward,  placing  a  hand  upon  either  knee  of  liis 
visitor,  compelling  his  strict  attention  —  "I  resolved  with 
(xod*s  help  and  man's  strength  that  I  would  never  be  the 
despoiler  of  any  man's  liappiness.  That  is  why  I  called  you 
in  to-night." 

He  got  up  hastily,  and  began  to  walk  the  floor.  Joe 
regarded  him  steadily  a  moment,  then  he  too  arase. 

"  Doctor  Bonn',"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  a  fool :  I  iiave  been 
a  great  fool.     I'd  like  to  ask  yb'  —  " 

**  It  was  granted  long  ago,"  said  the  doctor.  *"  Look  at  the 
clock, — twelve.  That  is  your  candle  on  the  mantel.  Aunt 
Dilcy  built  your  fire  two  hours  ago." 

The  mountaineer  regarded  him  stupidly;  he  had  a  faint 
suspicion  that  the  rehearsal  of  his  wrongs  had  unsettled  the  old 
Blanks  mind. 

SOS 
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"  If  Zip  don't  min'  lettin'  me  have  that  hat  o'  mine  he's 
made  his  bed  in,  I'm  goin'  home,"  said  he.  "  I  reckin  my  nag 
is  in  an'  about  froze  by  this  time." 

"  Your  horse  has  been  in  the  stable  for  hours,  ever  since  you 
came.  You  are  not  going  away  from  here  to-night.  The  guest 
chamber  is  waiting  for  you.  We  are  to  be  fast  friends  from 
this  on,  Bowen.  We  will  begin  by  your  sharing  my  roof 
to-night." 

He  was  lighting  the  candle  as  he  spoke  ;  when  he  held  it 
toward  the  mountaineer  the  latter  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  he.  "  I  tell  you.  Doctor  Borin',  I  ain't  fittin' 
ter  be  yo'  friend.  I  want  ter  be,  but  O  Lord !  —  I  tell  you  ; 
you  must  take  my  horae  for  the  one  I  killed." 

"  We  will  talk  about  that  to-morrow,"  said  the  doctor. 

^'  No,  sir,  to-night,  now.  You  must  promise  to  take  my 
horse ;  he's  a  good  one,  an'  I'm  fond  of  him.  But  I'll  feel 
like  a  thief,  an'  a  sneak-thief  at  that,  unless  you  say  you'll 
take  him.  He's  in  your  stable,  thar  he  stays,  an  we're  even. 
Be  it  so  ?  " 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  doctor. 

'^  Good  ;  gimme  my  light ;  though  I  ain't  sajdn'  as  I  don't 
feel  like  a  blamed  fool,  an'  a  hoi'se  thief,  an'  Brother  Barry 
all  to  once." 

He  thundered  up  the  stair,  spilling  the  hot  sperm  upon  the 
linen  bandage  that  enwrapped  his  wounded  hand.  The 
physician  sat  a  long  while  before  the  fire,  his  head  dropped 
forward  in  the  weary  way  that  had  come  to  him  of  late. 
The  grate  grew  red,  then  grny,  before  he  rose  and  began  to 
disrobe  for  the  night. 

"  A  disturber  of  no  man's  peace,"  he  said  softly  as  he  bent 
to  lay  a  shovelful  of  ashes  on  the  dying  coals.  "  A  spoiler 
of  no  man's  happiness.  No  man  can  charge  me  with  that. 
Yet  I  could  have  won  her,  —  she  is  very  gentle  and  pliable 
and  sympathetic  ;  I  could  have  —  won." 

He  turned  off  his  lamp  and  crept  into  bed.  The  moon- 
light through  the  window  where  he  had  failed  to  drop  the 
curtain  fell  upon  his  face  while  he  slept ;  gently,  a  caress  in 
each  silvery  beam,  as  if  they  would  have  smoothed  the  lines 
grief  had  traced  upon  the  full  pale  brow. 

When  he  awoke  the  sun  shone,  and  his  guest  was  gone. 

"  Tromped  off  befo'  breakfus,"  said  Ephraim,  "  leavin'  his 
black  horse  in  de  stable." 

The  presence  of  the  horse  confirmed  the  presence  of  his 
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master,  which  in  the  good  glad  light  of  day  the  physician 
was  for  an  instant  disposed  to  regard  as  a  part  of  the  last 
night's  dreams;  it  gave  the  stamp  of  genuineness  also  to 
Joe*s  regret  for  past  unfriendliness. 

Later  in  the  day  Lissy  stopped  at  the  gate  to  ask  the  doc- 
tor to  go  up  and  see  Lucy  Ann's  baby. 

"  It's  real  bod  off,"  she  declared,  "  with  the  measles." 

It  was  such  a  message  as  she  brought  any  day,  yet  she  was 
awkward  and  slow  in  delivering  it,  and  he  noticed  that  the 
gray  eyes  refused  to  meet  his  with  theu*  old-time  frankness. 

Joe's  jealousy  had  revealed  the  i)hysician  in  a  new  light ; 
the  mere  suspicion  of  love  had  poisoned  the  perfect  friendship. 

"  Are  you  going  back  up  tliere  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

**  I  can  go  if  you  want  to  send  some  thin',"  she  replied, "  but 
I'll  have  to  hurry  back  home  again."  It  was  the  first  time 
since  he  had  known  her  that  she  had  not  found  time  to  devote 
to  the  sick. 

"  No,"  he  said, "  I  can  go  up,  though  I  am  a  little  busy.  It 
is  a  tiresome  walk  and  you  have  taken  it  once  this  morning. 
Moreover,  you  seem  to  be  as  busy  as  I." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  stepped  into  the  trap  he 
set  for  her. 

"It  ain't  anything  but  can  wait  as  well  as  not,"  she 
insisted.  "  An'  I  don't  mind  the  walk  a  bit.  I'm  strong  an' 
young.     You  better  send  me  in  yo'  stead." 

She  had  not  meant  to  hurt  him,  he  knew  it.  He  knew  that 
to  her  the  years  that  lay  between  them  were  as  nothing.  Yet 
her  words  hurt.  He  began  to  see  how  old  he  must  appear  to 
other  people ;  began  to  see  himself  that  he  was  an  old  man ; 
"  an  old  fool,"  he  said,  '*  so  old  that  even  Joe  Bowen  had 
comprehended  at  last  the  folly  of  being  jealous  of  such  an 
ancient."  But  there  he  did  himself  and  Joe  injustice.  That 
gentleman  had  never  discovered  any  reason  on  earth  why  the 
doctor  should  not  love  and  marry  Alicia,  save  that  he  wanted 
her  for  himself.  Joe's  was  a  primitive  faith.  To  his  think- 
ing, love  could  come  but  once.  And  this  love  of  the  doctor's, 
with  its  tincture  of  tragedy,  must,  according  to  his  idea,  forever 
debar  the  heart  where  it  had  been  harbored  against  all  meaner 
passions.  That  first  love  is  all-love  is  granted  by  those  more 
skilled  in  heart  lore  and  more  worldly  wise  than  Joe.  With 
him  it  was  not  a  question  of  will ;  and  he  had  failed  to  catch 
the  finer  point  of  honor  with  which  the  physician  meant  to 
pledge  himself  in  an  unspoken  promise  not  to  interfere  with 
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his  love  affair.  To  him  it  was  an  impossibility  ;  as  much  so 
as  the  new  growth  of  a  limb  that  has  been  amputated  from  the 
human  body.  With  him  love  had  no  second  biith.  A  primi- 
tive faith,  and,  like  other  primitive  beliefs,  gone  to  find  a  giuve 
in  the  cobwebbed  past. 

Alicia  refused  to  '*  come  in,"  but  said  "  good  momin'  "  in 
the  stiffest  way,  and  went  home. 

"  Anybody  would  tliink,  to  see  her,"  mused  the  doctor, 
"  that  I  had  robbed  her  henroost,  or  refused  to  pay  my  truck 
biU." 

The  coming  of  Mrs.  Tucker  a  few  minutes  later,  however, 
changed  the  current  of  his  thought. 

"  Doctor  Borin',"  she  began,  "  I  reckin  I  pester  you  a  heap 
with  my  troubles.     I  reckin  we  all  pester  you,  right  smart." 

"Sit  down  there  l)y  the  fire,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  while 
you  are  thawing  tell  me  what  the  'trouble '  is  this  time.  What 
is  a  physician  for,  if  not  to  listen  to  the  ailings  of  his  patients?" 

She  took  the  chair  he  placed  for  her,  and  pushing  back  the 
familiar  black  bonnet,  said  : 

"  Doctor  Boiin',  I  have  come  doAvn  here  to  ax  you  for  a 
settlcmint.  I  reckin  the  interest  on  my  debt  to  you  will  in 
an'  about  eat  me  out  o'  house  an'  home.  You  air  a  city  doctor, 
but  a  mighty  good  one.  I  ain't  faultin'  of  you  for  bein'  a 
city  man :  you  couldn't  holp  that.  But  I  have  heard  say  city 
men  axed  mighty  high  for  their  se'ves,  an'  I'm  a  po'  woman. 
But  I'm  honest ;  an'  you'll  git  yo'  pay,  Doctor  Boiin',  if  I 
have  to  sell  my  house  an'  bit  o'  Ian'  for  it.  I've  come  down 
here  to  tell  you  so,  an'  ter  ax  for  a  settlemint." 

"  Haven't  time  to-day,"  laughed  tlie  doctor.  "  Besides,  I 
have  a  new  patient  at  your  house.  Wait  until  I  cure  the 
baby,  then  we'll  bunch  the  debts  and  make  one  of  them.  I 
want  you  to  take  some  medicine  up  to  Lucy  Ann ;  and  see 
that  the  measles  don't '  go  in,'  and  that  the  baby  doesn't  take 
cold.  No,  it  isn't  any  use  to  tiy  to  pin  me  down  to  arithme- 
tic to-day.  I  am  going  down  to  Pelham  to  call  on  Joe 
Bowen :  he  promised  to  let  me  have  a  load  of  hay  for  my 
horse." 

He  saw  the  worried  expression  come  into  her  eyes,  and 
gave  up  teasing. 

"  Wait,"  he  said.    "  How  much  do  I  owe  you  ?  " 

She  was  an  honest  trader,  a  careful  accountant. 

"  You  owe  m'e,"  she  replied,  in  a  slow,  business-like  way, 
"  two  dollars  an'  seventy-five  cents.     I  owe  you  so  much  —  " 
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"I  am  keeping  my  side  of  the  account,"  he  interrupted  her 
to  say.     "  You  look  to  yours." 

"  I  am  gittin'  to  be  an  ol'  woman,  Doctor  Borin',"  she  con- 
tinued, "  an'  I  want  to  leave  myse'f  square  with  the  world 
when  I  come  ter  quit  it.  I  owe  you  so  much  that  I've  been 
a'most  afeared  ter  ax  you  how  much  it  air.  But  I've  saved 
up  a  little  money  ter  he'p  pay  you  anyhow,  an'  I'm  proper 
glad  to  git  you  ter  talk  about  it  at  la^t.  That  two  dollars  an' 
seventy-five  cents  —  " 

"  There  it  is,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  am  putting  it  into  your 
egg  basket,  since  you  do  not  seem  to  see  it.  And  now,  my 
good  woman,  we  are  square.     That  Ls  our  settlement." 

She  stared  first  at  liim,  then  at  the  silver  he  had  slipped 
into  her  basket. 

"  But,  Doctor  Borin',"  she  began,  when  he  again  interrupted 
her: 

"Bring  me  some  more  chickens,  if  I  haven't  emptied 
your  roost." 

She  understood  at  last,  and  went  out  silent,  but  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

The  next  morning  Liasy  came  down  to  die  gate  and  sent 
for  him  to  come  out.  Al  was  sick ;  he  had  been  taken  with 
a  chill  the  night  before,  and  she  had  wished  to  come  *f or  him 
then,  but  her  grandmother  was  opposed  to  it.  She  had  given 
him  a  quantity  of  pepper  tea  and  had  put  him  to  bed,  to  wait 
for  the  herb  doctor. 

"  He's  real  sick,  Doctor  Borin',"  Alicia  continued,  "  an'  I 
wish  you  would  go  over  an'  see  him  befo'  die  herb  doctor 
gets  there." 

"  I  cannot  do  that,  Lissy,"  he  replied ;  *'  but  if  you  Avill  come 
in  I  will  fill  some  quinine  caf^ules  for  Al.  But  you  must 
come  in  the  house.  I  shall  not  touch  them  if  you  insist  upon 
hanging  on  my  gate-post  for  half  an  hour  in  the  cold." 

She  hesitated,  blushing.  It  did  not  appear  altogether  proper 
for  her  to  go  in  alone,  and  no  woman  there  but  an  old  negress. 
While  she  hesitated  he  opened  the  gate  and  led  her  in,  up  the 
walk,  into  the  little  sitting-room  where  patients  and  other 
visitors  came  eveiy  day,  almast  every  hour  of  the  day. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  has  come  over  you, 
child  ?  "  he  asked  fretfully,  in  order  to  disguise  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  having  her  once  more  sitting  opposite  him  at  his 
own  hearth.  "  You're  getthig  tired  of  the  old  hospital,  Lissy ; 
I  just  know  diat's  it.     And  everybody  else  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  likes  it,  likes  to  come  here.     Mrs.  Tucker  sat  an  hour 
only  yesterday." 

His  words  and  manner  quite  reassured  her.  After  all,  she 
was  fond  of  coming  over  and  chatting  with  him  before  the 
big  fire,  with  the  terrier  asleep  in  her  lap,  and  Aunt  Dilcy 
putting  her  head  in  now  and  then  to  give  the  milk  jar  a  turn 
on  the  hearth  where  she  always  set  it  until  ready  for  the 
chuni.  Sometimes  Al  came  over  with  her,  and  then  the  visit 
was  real  pleasant.  But  of  late,  —  well,  after  all,  she  failed 
to  detect  any  difference  in  the  doctor's  manner,  so  she  con- 
cluded Joe  had  allowed  his  jealousy  to  warp  his  good  sense. 
The  doctor  didn't  appear  near  so  fond  of  her  as  he  did  of  the 
terrier  on  her  lap. 

"I  will  fill  the  capsules,"  he  said,  seating  himself  to  the 
task,  "  and  you  may  give  one  to  Al  every  two  hours.  You 
can  give  them  on  the  sly  if  there's  any  fuss  made." 

"  I'll  give  them  fair  an'  square,  if  granny'll  let  me,'*  she 
replied.  "  I  won't  do  anything  on  the  sly.  I  reckin  granny'll 
throw  it  all  in  the  fire  for  a  lot  o'  foolishness,  because  it's 
bitter  instead  of  hot.  Granny  believes  in  fire.  Grandad 
says  that's  why  she's  so  wedded  to  the  bad  place ;  it's  hot. 
He  says  hell's  about  the  only  medicme  ever  give  that  was 
hot  enough  for  granny.  An'  he  says  she's  equal  to  a  pretty 
big  dose  of  that.  Doctor  Borin',  if  I  ever  get  sick  I  want 
you  to  doctor  me.  Remember  now  you're  notified  befo*- 
hand.     WiU  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  let  me  know  you  ai^e  ill  before  you  send  for  the 
imdertaker,"  he  replied,  tapping  the  quinine  bottle  with  his 
finger  until  the  white  fluffy  powder  lay  m  a  soft  heap  on  the 
paper  he  had  spi-ead  upon  die  table  to  receive  it.  "  You 
people  have  a  way  of  getting  sick  and  sending  for  a  physi- 
cian while  tliey  are  taking  your  measure  for  a  coffin." 

She  laughed  softly,  twirling  her  hat  upon  her  slender,  well- 
shaped  finger. 

"  Well,  I'm  too  healthy  to  send  for  either  of  you  ygf,"  she 
said.  "  When  I  die," — she  glanced  up,  caught  the  expression 
in  his  eyes,  and  blushed.  Was  Joe  right  after  all?  His 
next  words  almost  made  her  think  herself  a  fool. 

"  Be  sure  you  are  not  guilty  of  such  a  folly  until  I  get 
home  again,"  said  he.  "  I  am  going  back  to  the  city  soon  to 
be  gone  —  months." 

He  was  watching  her  now  so  intently  she  dared  not  look 
up,  and  so  failed  to  read  the  truth,  tus  Joe  had  seen  it,  in  his 
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eyes.  He  saw  her  start,  however,  and  liis  heart  gave  a  sud- 
den joyous  bound,  althougli  she  went  on  talking  quietly,  even 
merrily,  of  his  going. 

"  I  sha'n't  die  befo'  you  get  hack,  I  reckin.  I'm  healthy 
an*  strong.  I  reckin  I  ought  to  be  thankful ;  I  am  thankful, 
though  I  ain't  as  rejoiced  over  the  comin'  back  of  Brother 
Berry  as  I  might  be." 

He  was  silent,  hoping  she  would  talk  on ;  it  was  a  happi- 
ness to  have  her  sit  thei'e  in  his  house  and  prattle  in  her 
sweet,  girlish  way.  But  when  she  drew  her  chair  a  trifle 
nearer  the  table  and  began  helping  him  till  the  capsules  in  a 
matter-of-fact,  at-home  way,  his  happiness  was  complete,  so 
thoroughly  in  her  propei*  place  did  she  appear.  "  I  reckin," 
she  went  on  to  say,  '^  they're  all  expectin'  a  big  revival.  Joe 
said  he  lay  I'd  give  in  this  time  sure.  An'  little  Al  lias 
asked  granny  ter  ask  the  church  folks  to  pray  for  him.  I 
know  he's  a  sight  better  than  a  lot  of  them,  but  I  don't  say 
so ;  I  wouldn't  hinder  nolxxly,  let  alone  Httle  Al.  But  for 
me,  I  can^t  see  my  way  plain  to  believe.  They  haven't  ex- 
plained away  that  resurrection  of  the  body  yet,  not  to  my 
satisfaction." 

He  could  help  her  over  this  stone  at  all  events. 

"  Lissy,"  he  said,  "  that  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  problem. 
Listen." 

He  leaned  fonvaixi,  a  half-filled  capsule  in  his  hand,  his  arm 
resting  upon  the  table. 

"  You  put  a  seed  in  the  gi-ound  in  the  springtime,  — a  grain 
of  com.  In  a  little  while  there  appears  a  tender  shoot  of 
green,  and  you  say  your  seed  litis  '  come  up ; '  yet  it  is  not  a 
seed ;  it  is  no  longer  a  giiiin  of  coiti.  And  if  you  dig  thei-e 
the  next  spring  and  every  spring  until  decay  has  carried  it 
away  you  will  find  the  rotted  roots,  the  skeleton  of  the  seed 
you  sowed.  Yet  the  seed  came  up,  all)eit  in  another  form. 
Was  it  the  seed  you  sowed  ?  So  it  is  with  our  natural  body  ; 
it  is  sown  in  corruption,  in  the  eailh ;  it  is  mised  a  spiritual 
body,  incorruptible.  Like  the  seed  you  sow,  it  is  not  the 
body  which  shall  Ix^,  but  bare  gmhi,  '  it  may  chance  of  wheat 
or  of  some  other  grain.'  But  God  giveth  it  a  body,  a  new 
body,  jast  as  he  gives  a  new  form  to  your  seed  when  you 
say  it  has  come  up." 

She  had  listened  with  a  kind  of  rapt  intentness  while  he 
revealed  for  her  the  mystery  of  her  doubt.  When  he  fin- 
ished a  smile  parted  her  lips.     "  Why,  it's  as  easy  as  dirt," 
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she  laughed.  "  I  see  it  as  plain  as  day  now.  Doctor  Borin', 
I  wonder  if  the  rest  might  not  be  just  as  easy,  with  somebody 
to  explain  it  all  ?  " 

"Just  as  easy,  dear  —  child,"  he  replied,  blushing  like  a 
boy  for  the  slip  his  tongue  had  made.  "  Just  you  go  on  liv- 
ing one  day  at  a  time,  doing  your  duty  as  seems  right  to  you, 
and  letting  creeds  and  mysteries  take  care  of  themselves. 
Take  this  for  your  creed,  '  For  me,  I  do  believe  in  God  and 
love.'  That's  creed  enough  to  live  by,  and  life  well  lived 
will  light  death's  lantern,  never  doubt  it." 

The  gray  eyes  were  aglow  with  surprised  delight. 

"  Why,  Doctor  Bonn',  you're  not  an  infidel,"  she  said. 
"  You  talk  like  the  preacher." 

"  What  ?  " 

She  laughed  aloud.  "  I  mean  the  Episcoper  at  Sewanee, 
not  Brother  Barry.  O  Lord !  I  hope  you  don't  think  I'd  call 
you  like  Brother  Barry.    But  you  ain't  like  an  infidel  neither." 

"  Joe  says  I  am." 

"  Oh  Joe ;  he's  always  talkin',  and  he  certainly  does  talk 
scan'lous  sometimes ;  but  it's  funny  too ;  to  save  my  life  I  can'Jb 
help  laughin'  at  him  sometimes.  Joe  says  tliat  Moses  left  off 
one  comman'ment  he  ought  to  have  put  down  on  them  tables 
of  stone.  He  forgot  it,  Joe  says.  ^Plough  your  oum  row^ 
That's  tlie  other  comman'ment  Joe  says  as  ought  ter  have 
been  put  down.  And  he  says  he  ain't  been  so  mighty  admi]> 
in'  of  them  Israelites,  who  borrowed  all  their  neighbors'  ear- 
rings and  jewelry  and  then  set  out  for  the  promised .  land. 
Joe  says  if  they  ware  to  try  that  these  times  all  the  promised 
land  they'd  reach  would  be  the  state  prison.  And  he  says 
just  ordinary  folks  air  runnin'  this  coimtry  too,  and  not  Moseses. 
That's  what  Joe  says.  Brother  BaiTy  says  Joe's  awful 
wicked,  and  that  something'U  certain'y  happen  to  him  for  his 
wickedness.  Goodness  knows  I  hope  it  won't  be  another  cow 
to  die  with  the  milksick  poison.  I'm  afmid  Joe's  sins  will  in 
and  about  kill  up  all  his  stock  and  cattle  befo'  I  go  down  to 
Pelhani.  And  when  the  two  of  us  gets  tliere  I  reckin  both 
our  sins,  Joe's  and  mine,  Avill  about  finish  up  things,  —  bum  up 
the  house,  or  set  rust  in  the  wheat  or  somethin'.  Joe  ought 
to  think  about  that  befo'  he  fetches  another  sinner  to  his 
farm.  Good  by.  Doctor  Borin'.  I've  got  to  go  carry  the 
quinine  to  Al.  It's  mighty  good  of  you  to  fix  it  for  him. 
And  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  till  you're  better  paid.  You 
better  come  to  meet'n'  next  month  and  get  religion.    Sometliin' 
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will  happen  to  you  first  thing  you  know.  Zip  might  ketch 
the  mumps  or  somethin'  else  dreiidful.  You  Ixitter  stay  liere 
and  get  religion  under  Brother  Barry,  'stead  of  runnm'  off  to 
town  so  soon." 

Was  she  acting?  More  tlian  once  he  had  detected,  or 
thought  he  had,  an  insincere  note  in  lier  voice,  and  wlien  she 
set  liim  laughing  over  Joe's  foolish  sayings,  he  had  looked  up 
to  find  that  her  own  face  was  entirely  destitute  of  mirth.  He 
had  been  so  satisfied  to  have  her  sit  there  in  liis  hoiLse,  at  his 
side,  so  near  him  that  her  slight  fingei-s  among  his  capsules 
and  powders  touched  his  own  more  than  once,  thrilling  him 
with  strangely  sweet  content,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  sound 
her  heart  as  he  had  meant  to  do,  and  to  administer  the  advice 
for  which  indeed  he  had  called  her  in. 

"Lissy,"  he  said,  ''sit  still  a  moment.    I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

She  paled  and  flushed  by  turns,  and  nervoiLsly  fingered 
the  box  of  quinine  with  which  he  had  provided  her. 

"Alicia,"  said  the  doctor,  "have  you  and  Joe  adjusted 
your  difference  ?     I  mean  have  you  made  up  your  cjuarrel  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied ;  "  we  ain't  fiieutls,  not  like  we  useter 
be." 

"Why?" 

He  saw  the  color  in  her  face  deejMin ;  her  eyes  were  bent 
upon  her  hands  working  nervously  in  her  lap.  Did  he 
faiow?  she  wondered:  did  he  think  that  she  was  fool  enough 
to  suppose  that  he  could  care  for  her,  —  a  humble  little 
pedler  of  the  vegetables  which  her  hands  had  i-aised  ?  Em- 
barrassment sealed  her  lips. 

For  liim,  he  would  have  sounded  her  heart  for  the  one 
certain  blessed  knowledge  that  he  was  not  altogether  merely 
a  foolish  old  man  to  her. 

He  leaned  forward  to  look  into  her  eyes. 

"Alicia,"  he  said,  the  tenderness  of  hLs  tone  giving  new 
music  to  the  pretty,  old-fiushioned  name.  "Alicia,  may  I 
help  you  to  set  Joe  right  ?     I  am  an  old  friend,  you  know." 

She  flashed  upon  him  with  sudden  vehemence : 

"  No,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  I  don't  want  any  help  to  do  that. 
But,"  she  added  more  gently,  "  I'm  much  obliged  to  you. 
Doctor  Borin'.  I  know  you  meant  it  kind,  but  I  haven't  set^ 
tied  it  in  my  own  min'  yet  that  I  want  to  make  it  up  with  Joe." 

"What?" 

"  I  allowed  you'd  be  surprised  some ;  but  Joe's  been  mighty 
foolish." 
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He  flushed,  understanding  thoroughly  wherein  Joe's  folly 
lay. 

"  How  has  he  been  foolLsh  ?     What  has  he  done  ?  " 

He  was  watching  her  keenly;  she  was  too  honest,  too 
innocently  naive  not  to  betray  her  real  feeling  under  his  cun- 
ning probing. 

**  Well,  he's  been  unreasonable  anyhow,"  she  replied. 
"  An'  he  has  been  mighty  free  with  his  fault-findin'.  He  has 
showed  me  sometliin'  in  Ins  disposition  that  I  don't  like, 
Doctor  Borin'." 

"  Young  men,  young  lovers,  are  always  exacting,  Alicia." 

"  Then  I  don't  want  'em,"  she  replied  with  blunt  honesty. 
"I  won't  have  my  life  made  a  tirade  and  a  continual  jow.  I 
aim  to  do  some  good  m  the  worl'  if  I  can  ;  and  if  I  marry  at 
all,  I'm  going  to  marry  a  man  steady  and  sober,  an'  live  quiet 
and  helpful.     I  ain't  so  mighty  anxious  to  many  at  all." 

Again  life  offered  him  a  chance,  and  again  he  chose  the 
nobler  part  —  the  nobler  is  ever  the  harder  part. 

"  Alicia,"  he  said,  "  you  are  young.  But  there  is  a  woman- 
liness alx)ut  you  that  should  win  you  a  strong  man's  earnest 
love  —  " 

He  paused  ;  she  was  looking  straight  into  his  eyes ;  as  he 
continued  he  saw  a  warm  light  kindle  in  the  shadowy  gray 
depths  of  her  own,  a  response  that  was  ready  to  awaken  witii 
the  slightest  hint. 

He  leaned  forward  and  folded  her  hands,  palm  to  palm, 
between  his  own. 

"  You  can  have  the  life  your  heart  calls  for,  the  quiet, 
steady  life.  And  you  would  be  content  with  it.  But,  dear 
—  my  dear  child,  it  would  slay  your  youth  at  the  outset, 
drop  you  from  girl  to  woman.  And  your  content  would  con- 
sist in  ignorance,  since  you  would  never  know  the  real  joy, 
the  aliveness  of  happiness  which  only  the  young  and  senti- 
mental may  feel.  You  must  live  your  youth,  have  your  joy. 
Joe  loves  you,  and  liis  is  an  honest,  earnest  nature.  He  will 
never  be  unkind  to  you.  The  little  whims  of  the  lover  do 
not  appear  in  the  husband.  You  must  think  of  it,  Alicia.  I 
am  going  away  soon,  to  be  gone  until  the  azaleas  come  again. 
When  I  return  I  shall  expect  to  find  you  happy,  through  my 
advice.  You  will  not  disappoint  me,  Alicia  ?  I  am  an  old 
man,  but  in  my  youth  I  too  had  a  love,  a  love  for  a  woman 
who  cruelly  cast  it  from  her.  And  I  can  swear  to  you  that 
an  honest  man's  honest  love  doesn't  easily  die.     Be  good  to 
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Joe  ;  a  cruel  woman  is  God's  abomination ;  I  feel  sure  of  it. 
Go  home  now,  and  give  Al  his  quinine.  I  have  kept  you  a 
long  time." 

She  rose  with  him,  and  he  opened  the  door  for  her  to  pass 
out.  Had  she  grasped  his  meaning?  Had  he  hurt  her? 
Her  face,  as  he  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  it,  wore  a  puzzled 
look ;  into  the  gray  eye  the  shadows  liad  returned.  His  heart 
smote  him  sharply,  but  it  was  best,  "best  all  round,"  he 
told  himself,  and  tliat  she  "  would  soon  forget  it."  As  she 
reached  the  outer  door,  he  called  to  her  pleasantly : 

"  Oh,  Lissy,  I  am  going  to  bring  you  a  wedding  present 
when  I  come  back." 

She  waved  her  liand  lightly,  but  gave  liim  no  other  reply. 
Yet  he  noticed  that  in  the  poise  of  her  head  which  he  had 
never  observed  before.  There  was  a  dignity,  almost  a*  defi- 
ance, in  the  way  she  canied  herself ;  her  veiy  feet  seemed  to 
touch  the  ground  witli  a  new  meaning,  as  if  they  demanded  of 
the  solid  earth  a  footing  strong  as  its  own  adamant  far  down 
among  its  basic  foundations. 

The  physician  watched  until  the  red-crowned  head  disap- 
peared down  the  brown  footpatli. 

"  More  strength  than  stability,"  was  his  thought.  "  Under 
favorable  circumstances  she  would  have  developed  a  ten- 
dency to  fanaticism.  With  a  guiding  liand,  wliat  a  force  she 
might  prove  in  her  day!  As  it  is  —  ah  well;  there  is  no 
telling  the  by-paths  into  wliich  a  nature  like  hers  may  turn." 

(^Tu  be  C(/ntinued.^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  I  have  had  a  strange  and  dreadful  dream,  father,"  said 
Ruby  one  moniing.  "  You  sat  in  a  chaii-  in  your  study  alone ; 
I  came  to  the  door  to  speak  to  you,  but  thought  you  must  be 
deeply  meditating,  and  would  have  \vithdi*a\vn,  when  my 
attention  was  atti-acted  by  a  mcxst  wonderful  phenomenon.  I 
saw'  your  spirit  drawn  forth  from  out  the  body  and  form  a 
perfect  double  of  yourself,  except  that  I  realized  that  this 
was  your  true  self,  your  spiritual  body  ;  and  as  I  looked  I 
realized  that  your  natural  body  had  died  the  moment  the 
spiritual  lK)dy  came  forth,  and,  oli,  father !  such  agony  as  I 
endured  when  I  realized  that  I  could  not  speak  to  you  and 
that  you  could  not  hear  my  voice." 

She  noticed  a  sweet,  sad  expression  upon  the  calm  white 
face,  only  for  a  moment,  then  it  was  replaced  by  a  joyous, 
triumphant  smile. 

"You  are  positive  that  you  were  asleep.  Ruby?" 

"  Yes,  father,  for  I  awoke  and  thanked  God  it  was  only  a 
dream ;  and  then  I  lay  awake  until  morning,  and  fell  asleep 
just  when  I  should  liave  been  bright  and  dressed." 

"  Would  it  not  be  beautiful,  my  child,  if  you  could  see  my 
spiritual  body  just  as  you  saw  it  then  ?  Would  it  not  com- 
fort you  rather  than  frighten  or  distress  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  ceitainly,  father,  if  your  natural  body  indeed  were 
dead,  but  I  could  not  speak  to  you." 

"  Tell  me,  child,  what  Ls  it  like,  this  spiritual  body  of 
mme  r 

"  Just  like  your  natural  body,  father,  fonn,  face,  and  fea- 
tures, only  younger  and  more  real,  father." 

"  More  real  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indestructible ;  and  I  saw  how  possible  it  would  be 
for  such  bodies  to  move  al)out  us  without  occupying  space, 
just  iis  the  silvery  clouds  float  above  us,  into  wliich  the  birds 
may  fly,  a  l>alloon  ascend ;  and  —  father,  may  it  not  be  true 
that  those  shining  clouds  are  the  floating  garments  of  spirits 
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and  angels  that  bring  messages  from  heaven,  the  blue,  the 
gold,  the  purple,  the  white  and  silver  ?  " 

"  Was  I  a  winged  spirit  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  father,  only  a  man ;  but  I  know  that  to  ascend 
and  descend,  to  soar  amid  the  still's,  would  be  not  only  possi- 
ble but  the  easiest  tiling  to  do ;  to  be  with  angels  and  with 
men." 

"  That  was  ceilainly  a  iKniutiful  and  iiistnictive  dream 
vision,  my  child,  and  comforts  me,  for  it  Ls  an  aiLswer  to  my 
oldest  prayer.  I  take  it,  darling,  that  when  I  go  hence  my 
Ruby  has  but  to  close  her  eyes  and  think  of  father  and  she 
will  see  him  always  as  she  saw  him  then.  Death  would  not 
be  so  terrible  then,  would  it,  my  child  ?  " 

"  No,  father,  no ;  and  yet  I  should  nuss  you  so,  your  coun- 
sel and  encouragement." 

"  You  woidd  have  it  always  then,  far  wiser  and  moi*e  un- 
erring than  now." 

Mr.  Gladstone  i-elated  the  convei-sation  to  Dr.  Cadmus  and 
told  liim  tluit  his  end  was  near  ;  that  Ruby  had  seen  what  had 
really  occuiTed  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  the  ultimation 
of  it  was  a  question  of  a  short  time,  not  to  exceed  a  year. 
And  then  he  began  to  accustom  himself  to  the  thought  and 
comfort  Ruby  with  the  belief  that  they  should  never  l)e  sej)- 
arated,  that  his  prayers  were  granted  and  tliat  her  spiritual 
sight  was  opened ;  and  he  explained  why  he  had  always  be- 
lieved in  it ;  that  her  respiration  was  peculiar  and  different 
from  other  persons,  and  confided  to  her  some  of  his  own 
experiences. 

"  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  "  he  said,  folduig  her  in  his  arms  and  kissing  her  fair 
young  brow. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

We  liave  seen  that  Dr.  Cadmus  wius  busy  with  the  scien- 
tific and  political  ([uestions  of  the  day,  and  never  lost  an 
opportimity  U)  express  liLs  sentiments  when  he  thought  he 
could  get  a  sympathetic  hearing.  He  regarded  Mr.  Gladst<me 
not  only  as  a  great  humanitarian,  but  as  a  religionist  hewing 
out  a  new  path. 

"I  assure  you,  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  before  the  new  thought 
will  prosper  you  must  destroy  the  old,"  he  said. 

"  That  would  scarcely  l>e  practicable.  One  might  as  well  say 
that  in  the  improvement  of  a  great  city  all  the  old  tenements 
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must  be  destroyed  before  new  ones  were  built.  Do  you 
not  perceive  that  when  a  better,  more  convenient,  wholesome, 
sensible  building  is  erected,  an  old  one  is  vacated  and  the 
inhabitants  voluntarily  change,  and  owners  looking  to  their 
own  interests  are  building  to  suit  the  people.  Schools, 
churches,  etc.,  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  You  do  not 
need  to  point  out  the  advantages  ;  they  see  your  building  is 
superior  in  all  respects  and  they  accept  it.  This  is  the  exter- 
nal of  it.  Now  build  them  a  new  order  of  things  in  politics, 
in  religion,  in  medicine,  and  they  will  accept  it.  You  say 
they  must  have  a  new  God.  Show  him  to  them.  Do  not 
desti'oy  their  old  God  first ;  let  them  keep  him  and  compare 
the  two  and  choose  between  them." 

With  all  his  great  general  plans.  Dr.  Cadmus  had  one  par- 
ticular plan  in  life.  It  was  the  establishuig  of  a  new  race  of 
physical  beings  upon  the  earth.  This  great  wish  had  been 
Ids  father's,  his  grandfather's.  He  saw  new  possibilities  for 
the  human  race,  nobler  and  grander  than  had  ever  been 
dreamed  of  in  any  other  era  of  human  existence.  As  a  scien- 
tist he  had  demonstrated  it.  lie  believed  tliat  such  religion- 
ists as  Mr.  Gladstone  were  tlie  natural  allies  of  the  scientists, 
and  as  the  religionists  rule  tlie  world  because  they  rule  the 
people,  he  must  have  their  co-operation.  When  Mr.  Glad- 
stone praised  the  doctor's  gifted  son,  Dr.  Cadmus  was  eager 
to  explain  the  scientific  why  his  son  was  different  from  other 
men's  sons.  He  went  into  the  detiiils  of  his  procreation  and 
the  prenatal  influences. 

He  said :  "  There  can  be  no  permanent  progress  toward  the 
perfection  of  humanity  till  the  people  are  instnicted  in  and 
leam  to  obey  prenatal  laws  ;  until  then  the  world  must  be  con- 
tinually peopled  with  inharmonious  beings.  If  physicians 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
disease,  and  clergymen  direct  their  chief  efforts  toward  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  sin,  the  true  welfare  of  the  race 
would  be  advanced  as  never  before.  Physical  and  moral 
education  must  go  together. 

"  Every  person  should  understand  that  the  relation  existing 
between  the  mental  condition  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  very  minute ;  and  that  the  tendency  of  fear,  jealousy,  selfish- 
ness, and  the  black  group  of  passions  in  geneml  is  toward 
discord  and  death ;  while  faith,  hope,  cheerfulness,  temper- 
ance, love,  —  all  the  virtues  lead  to  harmony,  health,  and  life. 
Under  the  depressing  influence  of  anxiety,  grief,  and  fear,  the 
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amount  of  air  consumed  in  a  given  time  is  lessened  irom 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  exhil- 
arating effect  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  increases  the  respiration 
correspondingly.  Breath  is  life.  Teach  children  to  breathe ; 
air  is  more  than  food  or  raiment." 

"  We  agree  most  thoroughly  on  all  these  points,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone.  "Our  hopes  and  aims  have  been  in  the  same 
direction  so  far  as  our  cliildren  are  concerned. 

"  And  the  result  in  either  has  been  most  satisfactory ;  to 
one  of  us  through  science,  to  the  other  through  religion. 
Like  sees  like,  and  there  is  no  perfect  union  in  this  atti-action 
of  opposites.  Instinct  teaches  animals  and  birds  better. 
Crows  and  doves  never  mate,  nor  the  skylark  and  the  ground 
sparrow.  Come,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  wed  religion  and  science, 
— your  daughter  and  my  son;  for  these  two  must  love  each 
other  as  the  angels  love." 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone  had  felt  that  tliis  must  be  the 
grand  finale  of  all  their  conversations,  this  proposal  of  mar- 
riage, he  had  thought  of  it  as  something  in  die  future,  in 
another  life  perhaps,  jus  already  existing  in  the  spirit  from  a 
time  long  prior  to  their  meeting.  He  imderstood  tliat  Dr. 
Cadmus  had  a  scientific  hobby  and  had  probably  sat  his  son 
upon  it  and  taught  him  to  ride  it  in  his  babyhood  as  tlie  only 
hobby  horse  worth  riding.  He  knew  tliat  all  scientific  medi- 
cal men  were  eagerly  looking  for  sometliuig,  expecting  to  be 
the  discoverers  of  the  causes  of  this  or  that  great  phenomenon. 
One  took  up  his  scalpel  hoping  to  find  the  source  of  thought, 
perhaps  catch  a  subtle  essence,  the  tiling  divine,  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  idea  of  divine  influx ;  to  discover  that  the 
mind  generates  thought  as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach secretes  gastric  juice  or  the  salivary  glancLs  secrete 
saliva,  and  some  day  to  discover  the  very  seat  of  the  soul, 
the  throne  of  reason,  and  find  lx)th  to  be  little  material  organs 
that  could  be  taken  out  and  preserved  in  alcohol,  as  the 
foetus  or  the  brain,  and  to  discover  in  the  heart  the  abode  of 
love,  which  would  prove  to  be  only  a  chemical  generated  by 
this  same  heart ;  a  panacea  or  a  poison,  owing  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  generating  process. 

He  had  watched  the  course  of  the  great  ones  for  many 
years  and  wondered  if  there  could  be  no  genius  without  im- 
morality, no  talent  without  infidelity. 

Here  were  both  talent  and  genius  in  this  young  Greek,  and 
neither  immorality  nor  infidelity  according  to  his  view,  and 
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yet  he  could  see  how  the  world  would  grade  both.  Like  ihe 
father  the  son  believed  that  the  old  order  of  things  must  Be 
destroyed  before  a  new  order  of  things  could  exist ;  and  he 
was  preparing  himself  for  the  conflict.  Would  he  pull  down 
or  build  up  ?  Where .  would  he  begin  ?  On  the  side  of 
science  or  religion,  politics  or  —  where  —  and  in  whatever  he 
undertook  would  Ruby  prove  his  true  helpmate  ?  Had  he 
indeed  produced  as  strong  a  chai-acter  aided  by  his  religion 
as  Dr.  Cadmus  had  aided  by  his  science  ? 

While  he  sat  silently  commiming  with  himself  Dr.  Cadmus 
walked  the  floor  in  some  agitation,  but  outwardly  perfectly 
self-possessed.  He  had  hoped  to  be  met  half  way  with  out- 
stretched hands  by  the  orator,  and  that  very  soon  the  picture 
would  change  and  he  would  see  Ruby  fly  to  tlie  open  arms  of 
his  son.  He  had  reasons  for  pressing  the  question,  scientific 
reasons.  The  quick  eye  of  the  scientist  saw  what  the  quick 
eye  of  love  also  detected.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  die  any  day, 
,  any  moment,  and  Dr.  Cadmus  would  know  his  wishes  and 
liave  Ruby  understand  that  he  favored  his  son's  suit,  had  all 
armnged,  even  though  the  maniage  might  be  delayed.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  suffering  from  no  disease  —  he  was  quite  well, 
but  he  realized  that  oidy  a  thin  veil  separated  him  from  the 
great  unknown;  a  rude  hand  might  tear  it  aside  at  any 
moment ;  a  sudden  shock  might  destroy  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  spirit  stood  at  the  windows  ready  to  depart  at  a 
moment's  warning.  Dr.  Cadmus  never  looked  into  Mr. 
Gladstone's  eyes  without  realizing  this.  He  felt  that  Ruby 
wius  not  ignorant  in  the  matter,  and  he  pointed  out  this  fact 
to  his  son,  who  would  recall  his  wonderful  voice  so  full  of 
power  and  pathos,  so  all-encompassing,  and  he  could  not  but 
argue  and  believe  that  physical  strength  had  something  to  do 
with  such  power. 

'^  I  tell  you  no,"  his  father  said.  "  His  body  is  spiritualized, 
the  grosser  material  is  so  refined  that  the  spirit  manifests 
itself  with  perfect  voice  and  action.  The  spirit  is  all-power- 
ful. It  is  the  house  of  clay,  the  chrj-salis,  that  will  soon  drop 
off,  suddenly,  as  the  closing  of  an  eye." 

Yes,  it  was  all  true ;  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  pondered  the 
question  now  a  painful  expression  so  new  and  strange  marked 
Ills  features,  that  Dr.  CadmiLS  paused  in  his  walk  and  marvelled 
at  its  cause.  What  wtis  it?  A  rush  of  dark  waters  over  a 
pure  page  of  paper  could  not  have  sullied  it  more  than  these 
changing  thoughts  did  the  white  face  of  Mr.  Gladstone.     It 
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wai  indeed  violent  emotion,  heroically  suppressed,  but  the 
scientist  saw  now  the  great  enemy  of  his  friend  —  some 
unconquered  —  what  could  it  be  ? 

The  proud  man  turned  his  head  away  and  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand.  Delicacy  of  feeling  was  ever  on  the  alert  in 
Dr.  Cadmus,  and  he  paused  and  said,  *'  I  will  leave  you  to  con- 
sider this  matter  alone,  and  you  •  can  give  me  your  answer  at 
another  time." 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  rise,  did  not  lemove  his  hand  from 
his  eyes,  but  cordially  putting  out  the  disengaged  hand  said, 
"Yes,  leave  me  now.  Undei-stand  this  :  I  love  your  son, 
shall  welcome  liim  as  my  own ;  but  I  would  speak  with  him 
of  another  matter  first.  I,  in  other  words,  must  begin  as  he 
does,  by  destroying  l)efore  building  up.  I  cannot  make 
myself  understood  to-day.  I  must  speak  with  your  son  — 
then  to  Ruby  —  there  might  Ix?  an  oUstaele  —  an  insurmountr 
able  obstacle  —  leave  me,  my  dear  sir.  To-morrow^  afternoon 
I  shall  call  upon  you,  or  —  write  you." 

"Is  it  that  you  doubt  your  daugliter's  affection  for  my 
son  and  would  speak  to  her  fii-st  ?  " 

"  No,  frankly,  no.  Her  heart  is  his.  I  would  speak  to 
your  son  first  upon  anotlier  subject." 

"  Other  than  his  love  for  your  daugliter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  —  it  may  \ye  a  test  of  that  love  —  too  great  a 
test.     Strange  I  never  thought  of  it  l)efore." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  lie  w^ould  only  be  too  proud 
to  have  you  test  it.  I  hope,  sir,  that  it  may  be  the  severest 
test  your  ideality  can  conjure  up,  for  surely  it  could  only  be 
that ;  there  is  no  real  test  to  make." 

"  Ah  well,  —  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  or  write  you. 
Good  by." 

The  Doctor  would  gladly  have  dropped  the  subject  and 
remained,  but  he  saw  that  the  master  ineferred  to  be  alone, 
and  he  withdrew. 

That  evening  Mr.  Gladstone  walked  miles  in  the  Temple, 
wandering  amid  the  stiitues  and  the  palms,  now  in  the  gal- 
lery, now  below,  with  head  bent  forward  and  his  hands 
locked  behind  him,  rapt  in  deep,  absorbing  thought.  Wres- 
tling with  unseen  demons  for  his  daughter's  peace  and  happi- 
ness would  not  have  called  forth  greater  mastery  and  self- 
control,  a  keener  sight  or  action  moulded  to  the  thought,  to 
meet  each  devilish  monster  that  rose  up. 

"  Well,  well ;  study  as  I  will  I  am  no  nearer  the  solution 
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of  the  matter.  A  night's  rest,  and  then  the  circumstances 
when  I  speak  will  suggest  what  to  say.  Would  that  it  were 
already  said,  or  that  my  Ruby  could  look  within  and  read 
my  soul,  for  only  that  could  tell  the  tale.  These  lips  are 
dumb  when  I  would  speak,  as  though  some  angel  sealed 
them.  This  hand  is  paralyzed  when  I  would  write  and  lift 
the  pall  from  that  dead  past,  as  though  it  were  a  sacrilege  and 
;iu  effort  to  defame  a  tabernacle.  No,  no,  no.  There  are 
some  things  we  cannot  say,  some  things  we  may  not  do.  The 
flesh  is  rude  ;  it  cannot  paint  pictures  that  the  spirit  can 
create  ;  all  effort  is  but  failure.  Could  my  soul  but  speak 
to  her  soul,  my  spirit  to  her  spirit,  there  could  be  no  mis- 
imderstanding.  Then  could  my  spirit,  in  the  very  clouds  of 
heaven,  unfold  the  great  panorama  of  that  past  and  let  my 
child  look  up  and  see  and  feel  without  a  word  from  me  I 
Great  God  !  How  magnified  our  sin  must  be,  that  thou  hast 
limited  by  speech  the  expression  of  our  souLs,  our  spirits, 
on  this  earth.  O  for  that  other  life,  where  to  ask  is  to 
have,  to  think  is  to  see,   to  wish  is  to  know ! " 

And  Ruby  wondered  what  it  was.  The  same  old  some- 
thing which  from  her  earliest  memory  she  had  vaguely  felt 
at  intervals  like  this,  that  her  father  watched  for  something, 
somebody  who  never  came,  looked  for  what  he  never  saw, 
dreaded  what  never  came  to  pass. 

She  had  seen  Dr.  Cadmus  come  and  go,  and  wondered  if 
in  their  conversation  anything  had  occun*ed  to  turn  her  father's 
thoughts  into  the  old  dark  channel,  inward  whei*e  his 
external  sight  was  blinded,  external  feeling  paralyzed,  and 
all  was  turned  backward,  inward  upon  himself,  his  inner 
self. 

To-moiTow,  yes,  to-morrow  he  would  speak. 

Ah !  could  Rul)y  have  dreamed  when  she  kissed  him  good 
night  that  his  resolution  for  to-morrow  was  to  tell  the  story 
she  had  so  longed  to  hear,  to  let  her  know  what  she  had  so 
ardently  longed  to  know  all  her  young  life  and  never  could 
find  voice  to  ask  about,  she  would  not  have  laid  her  golden 
head  upon  her  pillow  and  slept  that  sweet,  soft  sleep.  She 
could  not  have  stilled  that  anxious  wish  in  her  heart  for 
the  hours  to  fly  more  swiftly  and  bring  the  morrow.  Ah ! 
she  would  have  walked  the  floor,  she  and  her  image  in  the 
mirror,  and  dragged  out  a  weary  night  indeed.  God  and 
the  angels  know  what  is  best  for  us,  and  silence  sealed  the 
old   man's  lips  with  a  golden  seal  that  night,  that  Ruby 
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might  sleep  aiid  dream  and  awaken  with  new  strength  for 
the  morrow  that  wiis  io  come  with  a  new  exi)erienee  for  her, 
that  was  to  examine  her  in  all  the  lessoiLs  of  her  life  and 
see  how  well  she  had  learned  them,  how  truly  she  could 
live  by  tliem. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Ruhy  awoke  from  a  dream.  She  thought  her  father  had 
touched  her  and  called  to  her  that  the  mornirig  was  bright 
and  fair.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  there  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  presence,  but  he  had  disappeared. 

"Coming,  father  !  "  she  called  after  him,  and,  rising  hastily, 
dressed,  expecting  to  find  him  waiting  for  her  in  the  Temple. 
Not  doing  so,  she  sought  him  in  his  study.  There  he  sat ; 
the  morning  i)a[)er  was  in  his  hand,  the  soft  light  from  the 
stained  window  was  falling  on  liLs  pure  white  face  in  its  sil- 
ver fi-ame.  She  stooped  and  kissed  his  lips.  There  wa«  no 
answering  kiss. 

"  Father ! "    She  laid  her  hand  in  his..   "  Father !  Father !" 

Mra.  Goode  appeared. 

"  Oh,  see  liim,  he  does  not  answer  me!  "  she  said  with  wild 
eyes. 

Mi's.  Goode  put  down  the  tray  on  which  she  carried  the 
morning  meal,  and  said,  '••  Call  True." 

But  all  the  world  could  not  call  that  spiiit  l>ack  into  that 
house  of  clay. 

*'  Dead  I  "  soblxjd  Ruby. 

"  No,  child,  he  lives  indeed  at  last,"  True  answered. 

Tniman's  first  care  was  to  remove  the  newspai)er  from 
the  dead  man's  hands.  HLs  keen  gmy  eyes  scanned  its  col- 
umns, and  he  pointed  with  silent,  prophetic  gesture  to  an  arti- 
cle marked  with  pencil,  and  held  it  so  his  wife  could  read  the 
headline,  then  silently,  swiftly  locked  it  in  the  t4ible  drawer, 
and  hastened  to  call  a  physician.  The  lx)dy  was  still  warm, 
and  there  was  a  faint  motion  of  the  heart.  He  Wfus  laid  upon 
a  couch,  and  eveiy  means  to  restore  him  resorted  to,  but  no 
sign  of  resiLScitiition  came.  The  eyes  remained  open  as  Ruby 
found  them,  fixed  upon  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  except  for 
that  rigid  silence  there  was  no  change  in  him. 

Soon  after  the  doctor's  departure  the  dead  man's  favorite 
pupils  came  and  offered  their  servic^es  to  Truman  Goode.  So 
it  was  the  hands  of  love  and  reverence  perfonned  these  last 
offices,  and  liis  Ixxly  was  laid  out  in  the  Temple  amid  the 
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flowers  and  palms.     Truman  promised  to  inform  them  when 
tlie  interment  should  take  place. 

"No  black  robes,  but  scarlet  and  gold  for  papa,"  Ruby 
said,  and  they  had  carried  out  her  order. 

Truman  Goode  was  aware  of  his  late  employer's  wishes  in 
regard  to  his  burial  place,  and  held  a  deed  to  a  plat  of  ground 
in  the  city's  most  beautiful  cemetery.  Leaving  the  orphan  in 
charge  of  his  wife  he  sought  the  place  and  superintended  every 
detail,  and  sent  word  out  to  Dr.  Cadmus,  who  started  with  hm 
wife  immediately  for  the  Temple.  In  the  mean  time  Ruby  sat 
alone  in  her  father's  study,  or  wept  silently  with  her  face  buried 
in  Mrs.  Goode's  motherly  bosom;  then  they  would,  at  her 
request,  go  into  the  Temple  and  stand  beside  that  solemn  stillness 
which  seemed  to  stop  their  very  breath.  Ruby  remembered 
how  her  father  had  tried  to  teach  her  that  death  was  nothing, 
and  now  she  repeated  much  that  he  had  often  said,  to  Mrs. 
Goode.  His  countenance  as  they  looked  upon  it  was  like 
that  of  an  angel ;  as  though  the  inmost  came  forth  to  ulti- 
mate and  illumine  it. 

The  hour  had  come.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  faithful 
friend.  Ruby  came  forth  to  view  him  for  the  last  time.  There 
were  no  mourning  garments  about  her.  She  was  robed  in  so'f  t 
white,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  bunch  of  freshly  cut 
flowers,  her  last  offering.  A  minister  and  several  of  his  pupils 
who  stood  beside  the  bier  made  room  for  her.  Just  tlien 
Salome  made  her  way  into  their  midst  and  stood  with  awe- 
struck face  beside  the  bier.  The  minister  began  liis  prayer. 
Ruby  closed  her  eyes,  and  those  who  saw  her  wondered  what 
caused  the  expression  of  pain  and  sorrow  to  vanish  so  quickly 
from  her  face  and  a  smile  to  beam  upon  it.  This  is  what  she 
told  True  and  his  wife  afterward : 

"  When  I  closed  my  eyes,  instantly  there  appeai*ed  just  above 
the  casket  three  forms.  The  central  one  was  my  father.  A 
sweet  odor  filled  the  space  between  us,  and  as  I  looked  my 
father  spoke  to  me.  I  remember  every  word.  He  confirmed 
all  he  had  ever  taught  me  about  the  external  existence  of  the 
spirit  in  substantial  form.  He  assured  me  that  the  forms  beside 
him  were  angels  in  whose  care  he  was  and  with  whom  he  was 
very  happy.  He  told  me  that  he  could  and  would  be  ever  near 
me  when  I  thought  of  him.  He  insisted  that  in  rejecting  the 
material  body  men  do  not  die,  but  that  they  live  there,  substan- 
tial bodies,  as  real  and  more  real  than  our  natural  life  could  be. 
Then  I  could  dry  my  tears.     Then  I  could  see  them  put  the 
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casket  away,  for  it  did  not  contain  my  real  father,  but  only  the 
semblance  of  him,  or  his  material  home.  My  real  father  lives 
and  will  never  be  so  far  away  from  me  but  that  a  thought  may 
bring  him  back.  Oh,  Goodie !  it  is  indeed  true  ;  there  is  no 
death  of  the  spiritual  man.  And  now,  (joodie,  I  know  he  heard 
my  mental  vows,  for  my  spirit  made  tliem,  and  he  is  pleased, 
and  I  shall  keep  them,  and  he  shall  be  ever  with  us  though 
perhaps  we  cannot  always  see  liim.'" 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  night  before  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Gladstone  Salome  sat 
in  a  gloomy  room  beside  a  dying  fire,  gazing  into  it,  dream- 
ing. The  public  schools  in  which  she  had  been  teacliing  as 
a  substitute  had  closed,  and  as  usual  she  had  saved  no  money, 
and  three  months  of  idleness  would  leave  her  deep  in  debt  if 
she  continued  the  lessons.  Suddenly  a  faint  fluttering  hope 
kindled  her  heart,  a  beam  of  light  brightened  the  eyes,  the 
warm  yoiuig  blood  leaped  up  like  a  flame  to  cheek  and 
brow. 

**  I  have  waited  long  for  something,"  she  murmured,  "  but 
what  is  this  ?  Who  tells  me  I  must  up  and  be  at  work  ?  Who 
shows  me  yonder  vineyard  and  says  the  grapes  are  ripe?  Who 
tells  me  the  harvest  is  for  me  ?  " 

She  has  been  discouraged  and  has  given  up  her  lessons  for 
a  week.  Several  times  she  resolved  to  go  to  her  master  and 
tell  him  her  circumstances,  for  she  feels  sure  he  would  con- 
tinue the  lessons  free ;  but  something  like  a  stublx)m  pride 
has  held  her  back  and  she  has  not  yet  seen  him.  To-night 
she  sits  down  to  reason  wth  herself.  A  strange  mood  comes 
over  her,  and  we  record  the  result.  She  rises  and  stands 
before  the  mirror  on  her  dmgy  bureau. 

"  Why,  it  is  I,  only  I,  I  see !  The  same  face,  the  same 
figure,  and  yet  it  is  not  L  Whence  comes  the  light  within 
these  once  dull  eyes  ?  the  flame  upon  these  once  dark 
cheeks?  What  lurid  fires  flow  tlirough  my  veins?  They 
must  be  fresh  from  heaven  or  from  hell.  And  something 
whispers,  Write!  Shall  I  write,  I  who  from  my  in  fancy 
have  longed  to  write,  have  dreamed  of  writing,  aye,  prayed 
sometimes  of  late  that  I  might  yet  through  ]:)en  or  tongue  do 
something  great,  some  holy  thing  ?  Well,  I  will  obey.  Here 
are  a  worn  pencil  and  a  bit  of  soiled  paper.  I  sit  me  down 
to  write  without  a  thought,  yet  my  fingers  tremble  and  the 
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pencil  moves.  I'll  read  it.  '  1  died  three  dayh  ago.^  Why? 
How  ?  What  is  this  ?  "  Again  she  reads :  " '  /  died  three 
days  ago^  What  else  is  to  be  done  ?  Write  again  ?  '  Live 
a  pure,  good  life.  Work  with  a  pure,  good  motive,  and  guc- 
cess  and  peace  and  happiness  shall  crown  you.  I  shall  help 
you  still.' 

"  Well  1  No  sleep  for  me  this  night ;  but  if  this  is  all,  my 
writing  will  not  bring  me  fame ;  and  yet  the  lines  contain 
instruction.  I  will  go  to-mori'ow  and  see  my  master  and 
take  this  scrawl  along.  He  looks  as  though  he  might  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  other  world  and  could  easily  hold  com- 
mimion  with  disembodied  spirits  and  tell  me  what  it  means." 

Morning  came  without  Salome  having  changed  her  resolu- 
tion. Who  shall  analyze  her  feelings  when,  instead  of  a 
welcome  smile  from  her  master,  she  was  led  to  the  silent  fig- 
ure around  which  others  were  ali-eady  gathered  to  listen  to 
the  last  solemn  rite  of  burial?  Who  shall  picture  the  awak- 
ening of  that  spirit  in  the  inner  temple  of  this  poor  girl  as 
she  realizes  that  her  hope,  her  ambition,  all  had  foimd  life  in 
the  promise  of  those  silent  li|)s  and  now  died  with  di^im? 
But  a  light,  faint  hope  sprang  up  as  she  looked  at  the  white- 
robed  figure  with  its  closed  eyes  holding  communion  with 
unseen  angels.  Was  it  her  master  who  had  visited  her  in 
spirit?  Was  it  he  who  had  whispered  hope?  he  who 
prompted  the  words  she  had  written  the  night  before;  he  who 
still  promised  help  ? 

Like  one  in  a  trance  she  took  in  the  strange  service.  Her 
master,  arrayed  like  a  liigh  priest  of  the  temple,  seemed  to 
have  lain  down  to  sleep  before  beginning  an  imposing' cere- 
mony, or  perhaps  this  was  only  a  part  of  some  quaint  service. 
Surely  it  was  not  death..  No  black  robes  wei^e  seen,  no  tears 
fell,  no  moans  broke  the  stillness.  She  was  led  to  a  carriage 
by  a  stranger,  and  the  casket  was  placed  in  a  hearse  dra\vn 
by  ten  white  horses. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

After  a  time  Ruby  and  her  friends  calmly  and  carefully 
spoke  of  present  and  future.  The  will  \Vas  probated,  the 
insurance  policies  paid,  and  Ruby  was  sole  heir  and  execu- 
trix. Of  course  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  their  mode  of 
life.  They  would  spend  their  lives  in  ultimating  liis  wkhes. 
To  have  refused,  to  do  this  would  have  been  to  tlieip  a.  baser 
treachery  than  if  he  still  were  visible  to  them.     A^s  they  sat 
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together  a  few  mornings  after  all  the  necessary  legal  proceed- 
ings had  been  carried  out,  Ruby  said : 

**  You  know,  Goodie,  I  must  not  mope  ;  book  learning, 
father  taught  me,  was  well  enough  if  the  lessons  were  practi- 
cal. I  have  tliought  so  many  times  of  that  poor  girl  Salome. 
I  must  make  it  my  care  to  do  sometliing  for  her."  And 
while  they  were  speaking  the  bell  rang,  and  Truman  returned 
accompanied  by  Salome. 

Ruby  met  her  with  a  wann,  affectionate  greeting,  wliich 
brought  tears  to  the  poor  girl's  eyes. 

"  I  was  just  wonderuig  where  you  lived  and  how  I  could 
find  you.  Come,  throw  aside  your  hat  and  let  us  sit  beside 
the  window." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode  shook  lianiLs  with  her,  and  Salome 
was  soon  quite  at  her  ease.  After  a  little  reflection  Ruby 
said: 

"  My  father  assured  me  that  you  had  great  talent  and  its 
necessary  accompaniment  to  success,  perseverance.  You 
must  have  another  teacher.  If  he  cannot  be  procured  here, 
then  you  must  go  to  L ." 

"  If  it  only  could  be !  But  —  I  must  be  reconciled.  I 
must  give  it  up,"  she  said,  with  quivering  li[>s.  Then  she 
told  Ruby  her  position. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ruby.  "  Father  never  used  any  of  the 
money  you  paid  him." 

Going  to  the  little  safe  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  she 
opened  it  and  drew  foi-th  a  little  box  marked  simply 
"  Salome." 

"  You  see  it  is  all  here,  and  it  was  liLs  hitention  to  return 
it  to  you.  I  only  carry  out  his  design  in  doing  so.  Talk 
with  your  parents  about  it,  and  we  will  ascertain  who  is  the 
very  best  teacher  to  be  had  for  money,  and  you  must  go  to 
him." 

Tears  of  gratitude  and  joy  came  to  Salome's  eyes.  She 
could  not  refuse  the  money,  nor  could  she  conceal  the  joy 
Ruby's  words  had  given  her.  She  felt  that  Ruby  was  doing 
just  what  she  would  have  done  under  similar  cucumstances 
to  one  in  her  position,  and  she  acted  iis  she  would  have  had 
her  act. 

It  was^a  new  feeling  to  Salome.  She  had  had  little  cause 
in  life  to  be  grateful.  Although  it  was  a  new  emotion  to  her 
breast,  she  recognized  it  as  sometliing  nobler  and  better  than 
a  desire  to  succeed  simply  to  revenge  heraelf  upon  somebody. 
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When  Salome  had  taken  her  leave  Ruby  called  Goodie  and 
True  again  in  counsel. 

"  Father  intended  to  fit  this  young  girl  for  the  stage.  Now 
I  must  finish  his  work.  I  cannot  do  what  he  would  have 
done  in  the  way  he  would  have  done  it,  but  I  must  furnish 
the  money  to  pay  some  one  else  for  doing  it.  I  shall  be 
willing  to  give  up  my  summer  travels  and  pleasures.  I  am 
quite  well,  and  if  you  do  not  care  to  go,  we  might  be  veiy 
happy  here.  Goodie." 

"  Why  yes,  I  don't  mind  —  " 

"  Of  course  you  and  True  are  to  get  your  extra  travelling 
expenses  if  you  stay,  just  the  same  as  if  you  were  to  go.  I 
shall  not  share  the  pleasure  of  doing  this  all  by  myself  so  far 
as  the  money  goes." 

They  both  smiled  and  allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way. 

"  Think  of  it,  Goodie,  I  never  did  anytliing  in  all  my  life 
woith  mentioning.  This  is  only  fuiishing  a  piece  of  my 
fatlier's  work.  He  spoke  to  me  of  this  girl  and  said  she  was 
capable  of  attaining  rare  perfection  in  dramatic  art.  Her 
people  are  poor.  Just  think  of  givmg  her  an  opportunity  to 
lift  hei-self  and  them  from  poverty.  Wouldn't  it  be  lovely 
and  a  work  worthy  my  father's  memory  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  worthy  of  your  father's  daughter." 

Inquiry  developed  thq^fact  that  Salome  must  go  to  Lon- 
don to  procure  the  very  best  training  now  to  be  had,  and 
Ruby  insisted  it  must  be  the  very  best,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  her  to  start  at  once.  In  this  arrangement  Ruby 
found  intelligent  and  valuable  assistance  in  Dr.  Cadmus,  who 

wrote  to  Mr. ,  theatre  manager  in  London,  and  an-anged 

every  detail.  The  day  before  Salome  departed,  when  she  had 
come  to  bid  Ruby  adieu,  the  latter  said : 

"  You  must  take  me  to  your  home  now,  Salome,  and  introduce 
me  to  yoiu'  parents.  I  must  be  a  daughter  to  them  in  your 
absence." 

Salome  crimsoned  with  shame. 

"Oh,  I  could  not;  indeed  I  would  die  to  have  you  see 
them,"  she  said. 

"Why  should  you  feel  like  that?  You  have  told  me 
your  sorrow  ;  I  know  what  to  exi)ect.  I  am  prepared  for  it, 
and  I  want  to  help  you  to  do  what  you  have  started  out  to  do 
thorouglily.  I  can  comfort  your  mother,  and  maybe  teach 
her  some  tilings  —  older  people  do  learn  fi-om  younger  ones 
sometimes.     I  love  to  learn  from  little  children.     Then,  too. 
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I  want  your  father  to  know  I  feel  that  he  ia  wortli  saving. 
Yes,  Salome,  I  do  not  care  wheie  it  Ls,  I  want  you  to  take  me 
to  Uiem." 

At  first  Salome  was  i-ebellious.  Slie  felt  that  she  would 
radier  liave  thrown  Ixiek  Ruby's  gifts,  nitlier  reject  all,  pres- 
ent and  future,  than  to  lead  this  l)eautiful,  refined  cliild  of 
fortune  to  them  and  be  humiliated  in  her  eyes  in  tliat  place 
which  was  h)atlLsome  to  her  and  yet  called  liome.  Ruby 
seemed  to  undei-stand  her  struggle  and  stood  silently  waituig 
till  the  temptiition  and  comlmt  had  passed. 

Salome  liad  seldom  felt  ill  at  Ciuse  hi  Ruby's  presence 
indooi-s,  but  tus  they  stepped  out  into  the  glare  of  tlie  bright 
afternoon  sun  she  wius  oppressed  by  the  conscicmsness  of  tlie 
great  contrast  l)etween  them,  and  for  a  wliile  a  wicked  feeling 
of  jealous  rage  seized  her,  a  feeling  that  Rul)y  was  cim- 
scioiLS  of  and  enjoyed  wliat  was  so  deeply  humiliating  to 
her.  But  raising  her  face  at  last  —  for  she  hung  her  head  in 
silent  anger —  her  eyes  met  the  calm,  soft  light  of  those  liquid 
orbs  tliat  wei-e  turned  half  sorrowfully,  half  questioningly 
UiX)n  her. 

"  Salome,  I  i-eally  meant  it  w^ell.  If  you,  for  gocnl  reasons, 
prefer  not  to  take  me  to  your  parents,  then  I  will  not  go." 

"  You, — you  might  as  well,'' gasped  Salome,  ''but — you 
don't  know  wluit  it  is  to  l>e  ashamed  of  —  of  your  parents. 
I  —  I  wish  sometimes  I  had  never  l)een  Inirn,  for  however  I 
may  strive  I  can  never  Uft  myself  alM)ve  the  memory  of  my 
degraded  home." 

She  was  vehement,  but  all  the  tune  moved  despemtely 
forward  until  thc}^  were  almost  opposite  a  dingy-looking 
house  where  the  lowered  blinds  were  soiled  and  faded. 
Just  as  Salome  niLsed  her  hand  to  the  knocker  with  a  desper- 
ate air  a  shuffling  noise  was  heard  and  loud  and  angiy  oaths 
bui-st  upon  their  eai-s.  Salome's  hand  fell  at  her  side.  She 
cast  one  agonized  look  at  Ruby  in  which  were  mingled 
reproach  and  anger,  and  then  she  turned  and  fled,  leaving 
her  alone.  Tlie  noise  grew  louder,  the  Oiatlis  came  fiercer, 
and  tlien  a  child  screamed.  Ruby  hesit^ited  no  longer.  She 
knocked  loudly  and  tried  the  door,  which  yielded,  and  she 
stepped  into  a  wretched  room.  Standing  opposite  to  a 
dnmken  man  who  wore  only  a  dirty  shirt  and  trousere, 
was  a  delicate  woman  with  one  child  clinging  to  her 
dress  skirts  and  another  on  lier  arm.  Slie  had  evidently 
thrust  tlie  clinging  child  l)i»liind  her  cmt  of  hami's  way,  and 
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still  had  her  hand  clasped  on  its  shouldeis.  Ruby's  appear- 
ance caused  such  a  shock  that  the  tableau  was  transfixed 
before  her,  and  she  took  in  the  full  detail  quietly,  while  the 
look  of  anger  frozen  on  the  face  of  the  opponents  never 
changed.  They  evidently  thought  the  white-robed  figure 
was  some  avenging  angel  come  to  deal  summary  justice  out 
to  them.     She  approached  the  woman  and  said : 

"  I  am  your  daughter's  friend,  Salome's  friend ;  I  wanted 
to  see  you." 

Ruby  smiled  at  baby,  and  then  turning  to  the  drunkaixi  held 
out  her  hand.  He  looked  at  it  as  though  she  had  been  a 
leper  and  then  diew  back.  It  was  not  such  a  hard  matter  to 
coax  the  little  one  into  a  welcome  smile,  and  after  a  while 
the  mother  warmed  a  little  toward  her ;  but  Bacchus,  as  his 
neighboi-s  called  liim,  remained  silent  and  sullen. 

*'"  And  so  you  are  the  lady  who  is  going  to  help  our  Salome," 
said  the  motlier. 

"  I  certainly  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  her  to  improve  her 
talents,  tlien  she  can  help  you  and  her  father  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial way." 

'••  I'll  l)et  my  head  she'll  never  lay  eyes  on  one  of  us  again, 
once  she  gets  out  from  under  this  roof,"  said  the  man. 

"  Oh  yes,  she  will,  and  you  will  all  he  very  happy." 

A  coarse  laugh  wiis  the  man's  only  reply.  After  a  while 
Salome  entered,  evidently  supposing  Ruby  had  never  gone 
into  the  house.  When  she  found  her  sitting  quietly  among 
tliem  like  an  angel  paying  a  visit  to  hell,  as  she  afterward 
said,  she  was  mortified  and  tingry ;  some  of  the  old  angiy, 
revengeful  spirit  liad  been  with  her  ever  since  she  left  Ruby, 
and  she  thought : 

"  Yes,  I'll  win.  I'll  earn  money  and  I'll  make  her  smait 
for  tliis.  I'll  humble  her  some  day.  I'll  dash  the  dust  from 
my  chariot  wheels  upon  her." 

Ruby  was  not  blind  to  the  effect  of  this  visit  upon  Salome, 
and  for  a  time  doubted  the  i)rudence  of  her  o^vn  course ;  but 
she  waited  calmly  and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Salome, 
asking  her  to  write  while  she  was  abroad,  and  wisliing  her 
success  and  happiness. 

"  I  shall  succeed  if  I  have  any  talent,"  Salome  answered  in 
her  resolute  tones,  "  if  work  and  such  a  memory  as  this  can 
spur  me  on,"  indicating  her  surroimdings,  "  and  I  shall  repay 
you  every  dollar  with  interest  that  you  so  kindly  advance  me." 

Her  voice  was  hai-sh,  and  Ruby  felt  a  little  disappointment, 
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but  when  she  retumed  home  she  did  not  allude  to  it,  but  sat 
down  to  plan  how  slie  could  save  the  money  to  give  this  girl 
every  advantage  and  help  lier  on  tlie  road  to  success  without 
increasing  her  expenses,  as  she  had  promised  her  father  not 
to  do. 

(?b  be  continued,^ 


A  VISION  OF  LOST  ATLANTIS. 


IJY  .TAMK8  G.   CLAKK. 


In  the  mystic  spoil  of  8luii)))ei', 

'i'h rough  the  seifs  uufutlioinod  gloom, 
I  l>ehcl(l  the  Lost  Atbmtis 

Bui'st  the  silence  of  her  toinh; 
And  the  gniven'lothes  tluit  coulineil  her 

In  the  bonds  of  age-long  sleep 
By  lier  hands  were  rent  asunder 

As  slie  rose  from  out  tlie  deep. 

I  could  see  lier  gleiiming  rivers 

Down  the  winding  valleys  run, 
Where  tlie  olive  groves  anil  vineyards 

Drank  the  kisses  of  the  sun ; 
I  could  see  vast  mount^iin  ninges 

On  her  skies  their  glories  truce,  — 
Winters  wnipped  around  their  shoulders, 

Hummers  blooming  at  their  base. 

In  the  measure  of  a  heart-bejit. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  e^'e, 
I  beheld  her  mighty  cities 

Lift  their  battlements*  on  high. 
And  her  strong,  triumphant  armies, 

Which  the  very  gods  defied, 
Marchinj?  to  the* field  of  battle 

In  their  arrogance  and  pride. 

Oh,  the  princes  of  that  kingdom,  — 

How  they  ruled  on  land  and  sea ! 
How  they  spurned  the  (JckI  of  justice, 

And  to  Bjuil  l)ent  the  knw  I 
And  tliey  rejire<l  a  golden  Imas:e 

In  the  pnindest  of  their  marts, 
And  the  mcense  that  ascended 

Rose  from  ruined  homes  and  hearts. 

And  the  one  word  that  the  Image 

Uttered  day  and  night  was  ^'Give! " 
Till  tlie  people  only  answered : 

"Gnmt  us  work  that  we  may  live." 
But  the  rulers  bal>bleil :  ^'  Business,'' 

As  they  revelle<l  at  their  ease. 
And  they  hx'ked  up  Nature's  storehouse 

And  to  thieves  consigned  the  keys. 

And  the  wolves  of  want  went  prowling 

Bound  the  cabins  of  the  poor. 
While  the  toilers  st4irve<l  and  perished 

On  the  highway  and  the  moor; 
For  the  few  claimed  all  the  incrwise 

From  the  oceiin,  soil,  and  air,  — 
Pret^ious  stones  and  gems  and  metals. 

Flocks  and  grain  and  fruit^ige  rare. 
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Bishops  ft^stcd  at  the  palace, 

C-hrist  sat  hungry  at  the  wite, 
Mainnion  held  the  sway  of  Ilaman 

lu  the  halls  of  court  and  State ; 
Priest  and  scholar  bowed  in  homage 

To  the  one  inalign  control 
That  in  church  and  Si^hool  deiuanded 

Prostitution  of  the  soul. 

Still  the  multitude  paid  tribute 

To  the  miser  in  his  den, 
Still  the  Shy  lock  knife  was  sharpened 

For  the  flesh  and  blood  of  men ; 
Cnifty  minds,  like  human  spiders 

Weiiving  tnips  for  human  flies, 
Veile<l  with  webs  of  legal  pretence 

Things  that  all  men  knew  were  lies. 

And  the  victims  fell  by  millions. 

Under  hmd  and  chattel  l)ond, 
Driven  from  God's  soil  like  lepers 

By  the  usurer's  lujigic  wand,  — 
Tiirthe  army  of  the  homeless 

Gathered  like  a  rising  flood. 
And  the  cry  went  up  at  midnight : 

"  Give  us  bread  or  give  us  blood ! '' 

And  the  gathering  flood  climbed  higher 

Till  it  struck  the  pabice  door 
And  awoke  the  royal  sleei)ers 

With  its  wild,  devouring  roar. 
There  are  tigei*s  in  the  jungle 

That  delight  in  human  prey, 
But  a  fiercer  tiger  crouches 

In  a  staiTing  man  at  bay. 

And  the  nilers  and  the  robbers, 

TTiough  they  quailed  with  inwaixi  dread. 
Answered  back  in  bold  derision : 

"  Give  them  blood  instead  of  bread !  " 
And  I  S!iw  the  moon  blush  crimson. 

And  beneath  the  weird  ellipse 
Sat  and  rode  the  **  Scarlet  Woman," 

With  a  sneer  upon  her  lips. 

There  was  gjithering  of  the  legions 

At  the  mandate  of  their  Queen, 
And  the  flashing  of  a  million 

Blades  lit  up  the  awful  scene ; 
And  a  million  starving  toilers 

Fell  like  blighted  stalks  of  grain 
In  that  horrid  midnight  harvest. 

By  their  sons  and  brothers  slain. 

There  are  crimes  that  stir  with  horror 

Saints  and  angels  round  the  throne, 
And  whose  judgments  can  In?  meted 

By  the  courts  of  God  alone. 
And  I  saw  the  kingdom  sinking 

At  the  Scarlet  Woman-s  feet, 
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Ami  her  splemlid  cities  ])lunj]:{n^ 
Like  a  teiiiiiest^foumlertHl  fleet. 

Mouiitjiin  ranjjep  met  and  melted, 

Aud  above  the  llery  tomb 
Two  ^reat  oeeans  swunp:  to^etlier 

Like  tlie  elosiue:  ^ate^  of  doom. 
And  I  heanl  a  vok*e  prcx'laimln^ 

Down  the  solemn  aisles  of  space 
"  He  trho  slays  a  starving  hrothor 

ASniites  his  Maker  in  the.  face.,"'' 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

TRUE  MEMORY;  TIIK  PI1IL0S()P1TKR\S  STONE.* 
Reviewkd  wy  the  Editor. 

What,  another  revelation  ?  Tliis  is  (rmquieting !  Nothing  angers  easy- 
going conventionalists  so  quiclil y,  or  so  cert:unly  arouses  the  sneers  and 
lofty  contempt  of  the  Plmrisees  and  Sadducees,  as  a  high-minded  message 
which  comes  to  us  out  of  the  old  stt^reotypeil  grooves;  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  revelation  in  (juestion  rails  man  to  a  higher  plane  of 
life  and  insists  on  subordinating  the  physical  desire  to  the  mandates  of 
the  spiritwi I  nature.  In  old  times  the  prophets  of  Isniel  were  stoned; 
Jesos,  in  spite  of  his  mighty  works  and  noble  utteninces  in  regard  to 
nian*B  duty  to  man,  braved  conventionalism,  overturned  the  tables  of  the 
money  changers,  and  was  crucified.  Socrates,  who  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  voices,  t^iught  truths  so  far  ahead  of  his  time  and  so 
lofty  in  their  concepticm  tluit  civili/iition  repudiate<l  him  and  he  was 
forced  to  drink  the  hemlwk.  Joan  of  Arc  beheld  visions  and  heard 
voices,  and,  at  the  moment  when  England's  supremacy  over  Fnince 
seemed  inevitable,  under  the  guidance  of  her  voic<;s  wrested  victorj'  for 
her  nation,  but  was  burned  as  a  soR*eress.  So  among  the  lofty  teachers  of 
the  ages  we  find  Epictetus  tciicbing  a  noble  pliilosophy,  and  for  his 
teachings  being  banishe<l  by  one  of  l{ome*s  most  cruel  and  immoml  em- 
perors. Victor  Hugo  refused  to  surrender  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
republicanism  at  the  wily  Iwhest  of  a  selfish  and  unscrupulous  ruler,  and 
therefore  suffered  exile  for  almost  a  score  of  years.  And  these  are  only 
a  few  instances  which  mark  the  jiathway  of  the  ages,  illustrating  that 
those  who  are  seeking  to  give  the  world  high,  fine  thoughts  in  advance 
of  their  time,  whether  they  l>e  prophets,  philosophers,  or  revelators,  must 
expect  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  easy-going  and  selfish  conventionalists 
who  are  joined  to  artificial  ideals  permeated  by  gross  materialism  and 
not  infrequently  cloth(^d  in  elabonite  ritualistic  forms.  Hence  I  sluill 
not  be  surprised  if  "True  Memory'"  is  rcH^eivetl  with  much  lofty  con- 
tempt, which  those  who  si)eak  to  the  soul  rather  than  those  who  fawn 
at  the  feet  of  conser\'atism  must  expert  from  the  conventional  pre«s. 
Especially  is  this  to  !)e  anticipated  in  regard  to  this  work  because  it« 
philosophy  runs  counter  to  the  i)0i)ular  theory  of  physical  science  in 
many  respects,  while  it  pays  as  little  heed  to  form,  ritual,  and  dogma  as 
did  tfie  great  Galilean  in  His  Sermon  cm  the  Mount.  It  is  a  profoundly 
spiritual  work  and  insists  that  man's  redemption  can  only  be  attained 
through  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual,  —  a  fact  which  lofty  natures  of 
all  shades  of  belief  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see  each  passing  year. 

The  work,  as  I  understiind  it,  is  a  literal  transcript  of  a  message  given 
to  the  author.    It  takes  up  creation,  the  fall  of  man  and  his  redemption, 

•"True  Memory;  the  PhiloHophcrV  Stone.  Tt«  I-.0M  through  Adam;  its  Recov- 
ery through  Christ,"  by  Mrs.  Calvin  Krvilcr  RelfHnldor.  Bound  in  fancv  cloth, 
handsomely  illustrated.    Prici}  $1.25.    Arciin  Publlnhlng  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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as  dictated  to  the  amanuensis,  who  seems  in  many  ways  to  he  gifted  with 
nmch  the  ssime  internal  illumination  which  marked  Swedenhorg  as  pre- 
eminently the  mystic  of  the  present  age.  Its  style  is  simple  and  direct, 
and  in  many  respects  it  resembles,  without  any  suggestion  of  imitation, 
Olive  Schreiner's  "  Dreams."  It  is  a  work  that  will  appeal  very  strongly 
to  the  large  and  growing  number  of  earnest  Christians  who  are  profoundly 
spiritual  in  nature. 

SIEGFRIED,   THE    MYSTIC* 
Reviewed  by  Julia  Dawley. 

To  any  psychic,  or  to  one  who  has  made  a  curef  ul  study  of  the  methods 
and  effects  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  mediumship,  there  will  be 
found  in  "  Siegfried,  the  Mystic,"  nothing  very  startling  or  mystical, 
nothing  which  may  not  be  seen  and  heard  any  day  in  almost  any  town 
or  city  where  spiritual  mediums  or  teachei*8  of  occultism,  Christian  Scien- 
tists or  divine  healers  have  found  their  way. 

But  to  others  who  have  never  ventured  to  peep  outside  the  fold  of 
orthodoxy  or  explore  the  byways  of  mysticism,  or  who  have  been 
always  content  to  chase  after  the  unrealities  which  men  call  wealth, 
fame,  learning,  love,  and  so  have  never  given  a  thought  to  metaphysical 
or  spiritual  things,  the  story  of  George  Martin's  first  interview  with  the 
old  seer  and  his  charming  pupil  will  seem  somewhat  puzzling,  to  say 
the  least.  The  description  of  the  fli*st  experience  of  Martin  in  what  is 
erroneously  called  "  development,**  the  struggle  between  the  "  I  and  the 
not  I  "  for  possession  of  a  Ixnly,  is  a  correct  portrayal  of  a  scene  which  is 
presented  at  almost  any  place  where  so-called  developing  circles  are  held, 
or  experiments  in  mesmerism,  mental  suggestion,  or  hypnotism  are 
conducted. 

The  lesson  conveyed  in  the  scene  described  is,  however,  a  good  one  for 
everybody  to  consider,  and  the  answei*s  of  the  voice  to  Martin's  captious 
questions  embody  pretty  nmch  all  that  is  best  in  the  teachings  of  the 
mvstics  and  all  the  rest  of  the  occultists  with  which  countless  lecturers, 
teachers,  and,  finally,  even  novelists,  make  it  possible  to  become  familiar. 

The  book  is  clean,  wholesome,  and  plejising  in  style,  full  of  wise  teach- 
ings as  has  been  said,  yet  interesting  merely  as  a  simple  love  story, 
nie  characters  are  natural,  and  the  old  man  who,  as  the  mystic,  is  given 
opportunity  to  voice  the  to  many  iHJOple  unfiuuiliar  doctrines  is  never 
tiresome  or  prosy. 

The  whole  message  of  the  book,  the  mission  of  the  good  seer,  his 
beautiful  pupil  and  the  disembodied  human  souls  whose  medium  she  seems 
to  have  been,  is  the  blessed  assurance,  "  There  is  no  deaths 

There  are  many  passages  in  this  book  which  one  would  like  to  quote  at 
length,  so  important  are  the  lessons  they  teach  or  the  warning  they  con- 
vey.   For  instance,  this  : 

The  advice  of  spirits,  clothed  or  unclothed  by  flesh,  may  be  unselfish 

•  "  81egfrl«d,  the  Mystic,"  by  Ida  Worden  Wheeler.  286  pages.  Price,  cloth,  $1.25. 
The  Arena  PublishiDg  Company,  Boston. 
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ami  well  inoaut,  l>ut  all  (niostioii^  iiiust  l)e  weij^hed  in  the  balance  of  your 
own  soul  before  you  ean  safely  aet.  If  you  eons^ult  apsyehie  upon  purely 
earthly  atlairs  you  will  not  reeeive  a  response  from  a  very  hij|:h  souive. 
No  spirit  but  one  whose  att'eetions  are  still  rooted  to  earth  \Vould  answer 
an  appeal  for  material  aitl  or  dirwtion.  .  .  .  But  when  you  aspire  for  a 
teacher  to  li^ht  your  pathway  to  clearer  truth,  diviner  love,  be  sure  it  will 
liot  be  tlenied  vou. 

The  mystic's  view  of  '^  the  sentiment  that  passes  current  in  the  world 
as  love  "  (pp.  127-130)  is  well  worth  consideration,  but  is  too  long  to  quote 
in  this  review;  the  scene  between  him  and  the  *'  illegitimate  ■'  Josephine 
is  very  natural,  and  his  expression  of  ojiinion  on  that  question  would 
startle  ultni  conventional  people  considerably. 

The  *^ Thought  Exchange;"  the  half-crazed  Dunn  ''pursued  by  an 
exasperating  consciousness  of  his  own  inferiority  and  limiUitions,  mistak- 
ing his  own  shadows  for  enemies ; "  the  cure  of  the  evangelist ;  the  mutual 
love  of  the  young  psychics,  and  the  more  material  union  of  the  rich  young 
Martin  to  his  chosen  l)ride, —  all  are  well  told  and  serve  not  only  to  pass 
away  a  leisure  hour  or  two,  !)ut  cannot  fail  to  awaken  thought  and  a 
tlesire  for  that  better  time  when  "men  will  be  ashamed  to  l)e  too  rich; 
wheii  the  standard  of  society  will  be  worth,  not  dollars ;  when  where  vul- 
gar display  and  selfishness  are,  there  will  be  the  social  slums ;  when  men 
and  women  will  be  free  to  grow,  free  to  express  and  free  to  attain  to  all 
tliat  their  unfolded  individualities  cnlv(^*' 

There  is  no  deeper  lesson  in  mysticism  than  this: 

•'Thought  is  the  hidden  force  called  fortune  or  fate.  You  are  not 
clect(»d  to  sufter  by  any  other  will  or  whim  than  your  ow-n.  You  are  the 
ert'ei't  of  your  past.     You  will  be  the  effect  of  your  present.'' 

And  so,  again,  we  may  close  this  notice  of  Mrs.  Wheeler's  book  with 

the  chant,  familiar  enough  to  some  of  us: 

•*  The  lianil  that  Kiniten  thee  i»  thine  own." 


NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I. 

A  Startling  Prophecy  and  its  Fulfllment.  Relating  to  the  Transforma- 
tion  of  the  Republic  Into  a  Plutocracy  through  the  Gold  Power. 

A  few  davs  since  I  came  across  some  lines  written  !)v  mvself  some  time 
since,  relating  to  Gen.  John  A.  Logan's  prophecy  and  its  liultilment,  in 
which  J  had  occasion  to  observe  that  I  had  recently  I'esid  some  striking 
predictions  made  by  the  hite  Senator  John  A.  Logan  when  the  discussion 
of  the  witlidrawal  of  the  treasury  notes  was  in  progress.  At  that  time 
Gen.  Logan  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  lofty  scorn,  the  abusive 
epithets  and  contemptuous  sneers  showered  upon  Senator  Oliver  P. 
Morton,  lion.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  and  other  leading  statesmen  of  the 
l>eople  l)y  the  modern  American  Tories  —  the  usurer  class  and  tlieir 
sycophants  —  who  thronged  the  halls  of  legislation  and  shaped  public 
thought  through  the  press  of  the  East. 

At  the  moment  when  Gen.  I^ogan  uttered  the  som!)re  prophecy  given 
below,  hope  sang  in  the  heiirts  of  America's  millions;  the  nation,  despite 
the  terrible  ravages  of  the  late  war,  was  springing  into  unparalleled  pros- 
perity;  the  hills,  valleys,  and  vast  richpi-airies  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  were  blossoming  with  new  homes;  money  was  plentiful;  and  with 
the  Stiites  engaged  in  an  enormous  business,  only  a  small  fi-action  of  which 
was  carried  on  with  foreign  nations,  there  were  only  two  classes  disturbed 
over  the  prosperity  of  her  people.  One  was  England's  cai>ita lists,  the 
other  was  the  usurer  class  of  our  countrv  —  the  drones  in  the  hive  of 
clviliziition,  who  acquired  rather  than  ejirned  wealth ;  the  legal  freebooters 
and  commei'cial  brigands,  who,  without  toiling  or  spinning,  in  the  sense 
of  being  engaged  in  producing  wealth,  secure  millions  of  other  men's 
money  through  special  privileges. 

It  was  not  strange  that  England  wished  to  change  our  monetary  policy. 
She  was  practically  a  non-producer  of  the  eiirth's  great  staples  and  essen- 
tials, and,  if  shorn  of  the  advantages  arising  from  a  dishonest  moneUiry 
arnmgement  and  the  power  of  ruling  through  craft,  would  necessarily  be 
at  the  feet  of  the  grejit  wealth-pnxiucing  Kepublic.  Her  only  hope  lay 
in  checking  the  prosperity  following  a  large  volume  of  currency,  with 
the  high  prices  which  attend  such  a  condition,  by  contracting  currency 
within  the  boniers  of  the  greiit  wealth  proilucer  of  the  New  World. 

Nor  is  it  stninge  that  the  usurer  class,  who  had  seinired  speiMal  privi- 
leges from  Congress  wherebj'  they  jn'oposed  to  acquire  millions,  should 
combine  with  the  ancient  foe  of  American  freeilom  in  the  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  wealth-producing  millions  and  wreck  the  prosi)erity  of  the 
industrial  classes.  'I'he  i)osition  of  Wall  Street  (and  by  Wall  Street  I 
mean  the  stock  gamblers  and  professional  usurers  of  America)  in  this 
battle  for  justice,  human  rights,  and  human  happiness  was  essentially 
that  of  the  Tories  in  America  during  the  Kevolution,  who,  in  hope  of 
wealth  through  conflscation,  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  defeat 
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the  emancipatiou  of  the  colouies.  This  usurer  cla$8  joined  forces  with 
England.  And  it  was  at  tlie  time  vviieu  these  incarmitions  of  the  serpent 
and  the  tiger  advanced  upon  the  nation  witii  the  eoiuiuon  object  of  acquir- 
ing the  wealth  eiirned  by  the  tolling  millions,  that  Gen.  l^ogan  said : 

I,  for  one,  vaw  see  !)enelit  only  to  the  money-holder  and  those  who 
receive  interest  and  have  lixe<l  incomes.  I  can  see,  as  a  result  of  this 
legisbition,  our  business  oi)enitions  crippled  and  wages  for  lal>or  reduced 
to  a  mere  pitUmce.  I  can  see  the  beautiful  pniiries  of  my  own  Suite  and 
of  the  great  West,  which  are  blooming  as  gardens,  with  cheerful  homes 
rising  like  white  towers  along  the  pathway  of  improvement,  again  sink- 
ing back  to  idleness.  I  can  see  mortgage  fiends  at  their  hellish  work.  I 
can  see  the  hoi)es  of  the  industrious  farmers  bhisted  as  they  hurn  corn  for 
fuel  because  its  price  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  transporUition  and  divi- 
dends on  millions  of  dollars  of  fictitious  railway  stocks  and  bonds.  I  can 
see  our  people  of  the  West  groaning  and  bunlened  under  taxation  to  pay 
debts  of  States,  counties,  and  cities  incurred  when  money  was  more 
abundant  an<i  bright  hopes  of  the  future  were  held  out  to  lead  them  on. 
lean  see  the  people  of  our  Western  St4ites,  who  are  producers,  reduced  to 
the  ccmdition  of  serfs  to  pay  interest  on  public  aind  private  debts  to  the 
money  sharks  of  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  of  Threatlnee<lle  Street  in 
London,  Eugbmd. 

Now,  at  this  time,  when  the  people  are  making  a  last  gallant  stand 
against  complete  serfdom  to  the  usurers  of  England  and  Americii,  let  us 
see  how  this  terri!)le  prophecy  of  Gen.  Logan,  which  when  uttered  was 
sneered  at  bv  the  American  Tories  as  a  cabimitv  wail,  has  been  veiifled. 

'*  1  can  see,"  said  the  statesman  from  Illinois,  *'  l)eneflt  only  to  the 
money-holder  and  those  who  receive  interest."  On  this  i>oint  we  need 
merely  call  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people  to  the  wealth  acquired  and 
influence  excited  by  the  grejit  monetary  oligarchy  which  has  of  bite  so 
largely  shaped  legislation  for  its  profit  and  whicli  now  assiunes  to  dic- 
tate the  flnancial  policy  of  the  nation. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  yejirs  the  defendei*s  of  an  imlfpfiulent  and 
sound  American  financial  policy  liave  been  pointing  out  as  did  Gen. 
IjOgan  the  terrible  results  which  were  bound  to  follow  the  retirement  of 
greenbacks  and  the  demonetiwition  of  silver,  but  so  subtle  and  powerful 
were  the  gold  interests  of  England  and  the  American  Tories  tliat  they 
denied  the  existence  of  facts  which  have  been  time  and  again  veHfied,  and 
denounced  all  patriots  who  stood  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
wealth  creators  of  America  as  alarmists,  and  in  various  ways  liave  sought 
to  discredit  those  who  sought  to  avert  the  peril  impending,  exactly  as 
Wendell  Phillips,  John  G.  Whittier,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Abniham 
Ijiucoln  were  assailed  by  the  selfish  conservatism  of  their  day  l)efore  the 
cause  they  stood  for  proved  triumphant.  But  the  constant  verification  of 
prophecies  made  by  such  men  as  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Thomas  E.  Hendricks, 
John  A.  Logan,  and  numbers  of  others  has  had  its  efTect.  Moi*eover, 
the  last  census  report  was  a  revebition  to  hundreds  of  th(msands  of 
thoughtful  i>eople,  while  it  emphasized  in  a  most  signal  manner  the  truth 
which  the  hetniyers  of  our  national  prosjierity  had  denied  or  sought  to 
explain  away  for  sevenil  decades. 

In  the  Political  Srienr*'  lierieir  for  December,  1893,  edited  by  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  College,  Mr.  George  K. 
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Holmes,  an  expert  iu  the  department  of  sUitistics  of  wealth  for  our  cen- 
sus bureau,  ooutributeil  a  most  startling  paper  on  tlie  Concentration  of 
Weiilth,  in  the  course  of  wliicli  he  ol)served : 

The  census  office  has  publislied  the  results  of  its  investigation  of  farm 
and  liome  proprietorship  in  twenty-two  States  and  territories.  In  the 
case  of  every  family,  the  census  recorded  whether  it  owned  or  hired  the 
farm  or  home  that  it  occupied,  and  in  case  of  resident  owners,  whether 
or  not  the  property  was  encumbered.  If  an  encumbrance  existed,  its 
amount  and  the  value  of  the  farm  or  home  were  ascertaineil,  and  tlie 
values  and  encumbrances  have  been  published  both  as  averages  and  in  a 
classification  of  amounts.  The  Stiites  and  territories  represented  are 
Arizona,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, Montiina,  Nevada,  N'ew  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont, Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  added.  For  the  present  pur- 
pose, the  figures  for  these  political  divisions  have  been  consolidated  and 
applied  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  correspond 
closely  to  the  real  conditions  of  the  United  St-ntes,  since  the  different 
regions  where  like  conditions  prevail  give  leturns  that  correspond  well 
with  one  another  in  proportion  to  population. 

In  these  twenty-two  States,  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  farm  families 
and  sixt5'-two  per  cent  of  the  home  families  are  tenants.  Among  the 
farm-ow^ning  families  thirty  per  cent  carry  encumbrances,  with  an  aver- 
age debt  of  ^1,130  on  farms  whose  average  value  is  ^.3,190;  among 
home-owners  twenty-nine  per  cent  carry  encumbninces,  with  an  average 
debt  of  $1,139  on  an  average  value  of  ^,254.  Until  the  census  shall 
determine,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  4,500,000  farms  iu  tlie  I'nited 
Stiites,  leiiving  8,190,152  families  that  occupy  homes  that  are  not  fanns. 

Otherwise  stated,  ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  12,690,162  families  of  the 
country  own  no  more  than  about  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  wealth,  and 
nine  percent  of  the  families  own  about  seventy-nine  i>er  cent  of  the  wealth. 
The  chief  elastic  elements  of  the  estimate  are  the  amount  of  weiilth  that 
is  credited  to  each  family  in  addition  to  its  farm  or  home  and  the  amount 
of  debt  with  which  the  family  is  charged  above  encumbrance.  Opinions 
will  vary  in  these  matters,  but  the  variations  will  need  to  be  extreme 
before  the  preceding  conclusion  can  be  considerably  change*!.  In 
forming  an  opinion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  the  chejiper  of 
the  owned  farms  and  homes  are  represented — those  whose  value,  with- 
out regard  to  encumbnince,  is  in  no  case  as  much  as  1^5,000,  and  avenige 
about  half  that  amount. 

Among  the  1,099,205  families  in  which  seventy-one  per  cent  of  the 
weiUth  of  the  country  is  concentrated,  there  is  a  still  further  concentra- 
tion which  may  be  indicated  by  Uiking  account  of  the  wealth  of  the  very 
rich.  The  New  York  Trihune\s  list  of  4,047  milliounaires  aftbrds  the 
best  basis  for  this.  Here  the  unknown  quantities  are  of  such  magnitude 
tlmt  widely  divergent  estimates  may  be  made.  In  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shear- 
man's estimate  of  the  wealth  of  miilionnaires,  partly  based  on  the  assess- 
ment of  Boston,  and  published  in  the  Forum  of  November,  1889,  the 
average  for  the  class  is  set  at  $2,125,000;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr. 
Shejirman  had  considenibly  overestimated  the  nmnber  of  miilionnaires 
worth  less  than  $3,750,000  apiece,  and,  if  so,  his  avemge  is  too  small. 
Without  going  into  details,  the  conclusion  adopted  in  this  article  is  that 
the  4,047  miilionnaires  are  worth  not  less  than  $10,000,000,000  or  more 
than  $15,000,000,000,  sjiy  $12,000,000,000,  or  about  one  fifth  of  the 
njition's  wealth.    This  gives  an  average  of  about  $3,000,000. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  characterize  the  concent nition  of  wealth  in 
the  United  States  by  stilting  that  twenty  per  cent  of  it  is  owned  by  three 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  families,  fifty-one  per  cent  by  nine  per 
cent  of  the  families  (not  including  miilionnaires),  seventy-one  percent 
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The  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the  United  States. 
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farms  or  homes  under  encumbrance,  and  thej^e  together  constitute 
sixty-lour  per  cent  of  all  the  families.  As  little  as  tlve  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  wealth  is  owned  by  flfty-two  per  cent  of  the  families,  that  is,  by 
the  tenants  alone.  Finally,  4,047  families  possess  about  seven  tenths  as 
much  as  do  11,593,887  families. 

So  exceedingly  suggestive  is  Mr.  Holmes's  |)siper  that  I  reproduce  the 
diagrams  which  appejired  in  Vow  Popnli  and  were  carefully  made  with 
explanatory  notes.  They  are  drawn  in  correct  mathematic^il  proportions, 
and  they  will  serve  to  instiintly  fix  upon  the  minds  of  the  readers  the  tre- 
mendous facts  brought  out  in  Mr.  Holmes's  exhaustive  article.  In  ^Titing 
of  these  diagrams  the  editor  of  Vox  PopuJi  observed : 

In  diagram  Xo.  1  the  distribution  of  population  into  three  classes  is 
shown.  The  poor  comprise  flfty-two  per  cent  of  our  families  and  are 
represented  by  the  area  in  which  the  word  '*  Poor  "  is  written  in  the  dia- 
gram. The  iiiiddle  class  comprise  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  our  families 
and  are  represented  by  the  area  within  which  the  words  '*  Middle  Class  " 
are  written.    The  rich  comprise  but  nine  per  cent  of  our  families. 

The  poor  have  property  amounting  on  an  average  to  ^205  per  family, 
exclusive  of  encumbrances.  The  middle  class  hjwe  an  average  of  93,201 
per  family  exclusive  of  encumbrances,  and  the  rich  have  ^38,762,  on  an 
average,  exclusive  of  encumbrances. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  the  calling  and  condition  of  mind  of  each 
class,  but  we  deem  it  best  to  show  the  distribution  of  we^ilth  which  is  illus- 
trated by  diagram  No.  2.  The  poor  own  that  part,  of  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  country  that  is  shown  in  the  space  marked  with  a  star.  The  middle 
class  own  the  wealth  indicated  by  the  space  within  which  are  written  the 
words  "  Middle  Class  Wealth,'"  w'hile  the  rich  own  the  wealth  indicated 
by  the  space  within  which  appear  the  woi-ds  "  Wealth  of  the  Rich.''  It 
will  be  seen  thait  the  poor,  constituting  flfty-two  per  cent  of  our  families, 
own  but  three  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  while  the  middle 
class,  constituting  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  our  families,  own  twenty-six 
per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  rich,  who  constitute  but 
nine  per  cent  of  our  families,  own  seventy-one  per  cent  of  all  our  wealth. 

If  we  now  pass  to  diagram  No.  3  we  will  flnd  still  another  distribution 
of  population.  This  distribution  is  into  only  two  classes,  those  who  are 
millionnaires  and  those  who  are  not.  The  flrst  class  are  represented  by  the 
large  white  space,  while  the  millionnaires  are  represented  by  the  small 
daA  square  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  diaigram  No.  3.  In  diagram 
No.  4  we  show  the  way  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  divided  between  the 
millionnaires  and  the  non-millionnaires.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  million- 
naires own  twenty  per  cent,  that  is,  one  flfth  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  while  the  balance  is  distributed  among  their  less  prosperous  but 
more  productive  brethren. 

With  a  full  adequate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  set  forth  with  at 
least  approximate  accuracy  in  our  diagrams,  in  the  possession  of  the 
American  people,  we  believe  a  general  movement  would  be  at  once 
inaugurated  towaixl  the  discovery  of  causes  that  have  brought  about  these 
conditions.  Upon  the  matter  of  securing  these  facts  and  discovering 
the  causes  of  the  same,  in  our  humble  judgment  depend  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  our  people  and  the  prosi)erlty  of  our  free  institutions. 

To  thoughtful  Americans  as  well  as  Euro|)eans  watching  events  as 
they  have  transpired  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  the  tremendous 
discontent  evinced  in  our  elections  must  necessarily  have  proved  very 
signiflcant.  Never  in  the  history  of  a  republic,  probably,  has  the  pendu- 
Imn  swung  with  such  irresistible  force  from  one  party  to  another  as  dur- 
ing recent  years,  and  during  all  this  time  there  has  been  steadily,  rapidly, 
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constantly  growing  up  :i  spirit  of  dia'ontent,  not  the  outgrowth  of  the 
professional  agitators,  but  ])eing  a  discontent  born  of  a  eonBciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  wejilth  creiitors  among  the  more  thoughtful  of  our  manu- 
facturers, meix^hiints,  fanners,  and  artisans  wlio  appreciated  the  fact  that 
the  stejidy  dei*rejise  in  prices,  the  fi-eiiuent  occurrence  of  p;inics,  and  the 
creeping  palsy  of  business  stiignation  were  in  fact  a  mere  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  and  his  compatriots  who  foresaw 
the  terrible  effects  bomid  to  follow  when  the  great  Republic  adopted 
Engbmd's  financial  policy.  Our  nation  ought  to-day  to  be  the  lejider  of  the 
world  in  prosi)erity,  in  wealth,  and  in  indepenilence ;  a  Republic  which 
ought  to  be  growing  more  and  more  independent  as  the  years  pass  by ;  a 
Republic  which  ought  to  be  becoming  more  and  more  a  creditor  nation 
instead  of  more  and  more  a  debtor  nation.  Hence,  all  the  gold  ex|)ended 
in  corrupting  legislation,  in  silencing  a  supposed  free  pre^s,  and  in  devious 
other  ways,  has  proven  in  a  large  measure  fruitless.  The  people  have 
become  more  and  more  discontented  with  each  successive  year.  The 
fact  was  pointeil  out  that  when  Mr.  Harrison  went  out  of  office  the 
treasury  was  found  empty ;  but  the  election  of  Cleveland  was  due  to  the 
tremendous  discontent  of  the  people,  a  discontent  which  expressed  itself 
shortly  after  they  had  given  the  Democrats  the  chance  for  which  they 
had  cLiraored  for  yejirs,  that  of  controlling  all  bninches  of  government, 
an  opportunity  of  giving  relief  to  the  nation  and  adopting  a  general 
American  policy.  Hence,  following  elections  swept  the  Republicans  into 
power  in  the  House  of  Representatives  !)y  a  tremendous  majority,  almost 
as  great  as  that  which  overwhelmed  the  Republican  party  after  the 
passage  and  enactment  of  the  *'  war  tariff"  mejisure  known  as  the  Mo- 
Kinlev  Bill. 

It  is  very  evident  from  all  sections,  notably  from  the  South  and  West, 
that  the  voters  have  firmly  determined  to  be  deceived  no  longer.  Twenty- 
five  years  of  bitter  exi>erience  has  at  last  aroused  them  as  our  patriot 
fathers  were  aroused  when  the  great  Republic  was  born.  They  will 
accept  no  equivocation  in  platform  or  candidate.  They  will  vote  for 
prosperity,  liappiness,  and  the  true  grandeur  of  the  Republic,  which  can 
come  only  by  a  sound,  independent  financial  American  polic}'.  ♦ 


H. 

The  rnrondltional  Battle  of  the  Wealth  Creators  of  the  Repnblle 
Against  the  Bank  of  England's  Financial  Policy. 

It  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  gold  monometal lists,  under  the 
shrewd  directions  of  the  usurer  class  of  Britain  and  the  gamblers  of  Wall 
Street,  to  oveniwe  the  Eastern  i)ress.  To  compass  this  policy  so  ruinous 
to  American  prosperity,  they  have  resorted  to  the  continued  threjit  of  a 
panic  as  well  as  resorting  to  devious  "by-ways  and  crooked  ways'"  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  domination  of  British  supremacy,  or  rather  to 
awomplish  supremacy  of  the  Bank  of  England  i>olicy  over  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  American  millions,  from  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant  to  the  farmer  and  artisan. 
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One  of  the  popular  cries  made  by  the  special  pleaders  for  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  gold  barons,  and  the  gamblers  of  Wall  Street,  has  been  that 
the  silver  advocates  were  merely  the  silver  barons  of  the  mining  States ; 
while  if  any  one  stops  to  consider  the  matter  he  will  readily  see  that  the 
mining  conunonwejilths  as  well  as  the  rocky  boroughs  of  Vennont  and 
New  Hampshire  or  any  other  States  in  the  Kepublic  for  that  matter  are 
justly  entitled  to  consideration.  But  1  imagine  that  those  men  wIki  are 
hired  to  sway  public  opinion  are  altogether  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  facts  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  silver-producing  States 
are  anything  more  tlmn  secondary  in  their  influence,  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  the  great  mass  of  America's  millions  and  wealth  creators 
who  are  to-day  resolutely  demanding  the  fi'ee  coinage  of  silver,  i 
am  fully  aware  of  the  persistent  endeavor  of  the  gold  press  and  also 
of  the  influence  exerted  bv  the  British  and  American  Tories  to  mislead 
the  pu))lic  in  regard  to  this  fact:  yet  1  do  not  believe  that  any  thought- 
ful and  disinterested  man  who  has  investigated  the  facts  invohtnl  will 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  votei*s 
who  are  to-dav  resolutelv  demanding  that  the  next  President  shall  be 
an  out-and-out  free-silver  champion  elected  on  a  platform  of  sixteen  to 
to  one,  have  anv  interest  directlv  or  indirectlv  in  silver  mines,  but  thev 
know  that  gold  monometallism  is  wret^king  and  ruining  the  homes  of 
the  wealth  crejitors  no  less  than  natitmal  prosperity.  They  recognize 
the  fact  that  thev  have  been  svstematicallv  betnived  bv  parties  and 
men,  and  thev  know  that  from  the  dav  our  nation  bowed  her  neck  to 
England's  yoke  and  demonetized  silver,  the  real  wealth  of  our  Republic 
has  declined  in  price,  and  to-day  our  nation,  which  but  for  this  iniquitous 
coui*se  would  have  been  the  most  opulent  country  on  the  globe,  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  a  del)tor  nation ;  they  know  that  prosperity  has  not 
only  fletl  from  the  wealth  creators  during  successive  administrations  of 
the  two  great  parties  for  the  last  score  of  years  and  tliat  times  have  been 
growing  Iwirder  for  a  (piarter  of  a  century,  but  they  further  know  that 
the  nation's  treasury,  which  was  full  to  overflowing  when  Cleveland 
went  out  of  oftlcethe  first  time,  was  practically  emptied  in  the  four  years 
the  Republicans  ruletl,  and  instead  of  bettering  matters  the  present 
administration  has  followed  the  Republican  policy  on  the  vital  issue  of 
finance,  even  resorting  to  an  extreme  war  measure  and  issuing  bonds  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace  at  the  demand  of  the  wrei-kers  of  the  wealth 
creators  of  America. 

It  is  idle  to  accuse  men  like  Senators  Morgan  and  Pugh  of  Alabama, 
Butler  of  North  Carolina,  Vest  of  Missouri,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Allen  of 
Nebraska,  Ihirris  of  Tennessee,  and  a  number  of  other  thoughtful  and 
truly  representative  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  I'nited  States  as  being 
silver  !)arons :  and  what  is  true  of  the  rpi)er  House  is  equally  true  of 
Congress.  All  the  power  of  the  administration  and  Wall  Street  has 
failed  to  induce  the  true  representatives  of  a  large  portion  of  our  nation 
to  Iwtray  the  sacred  trust  imposeil  upon  them  by  their  electors.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Among  far-sighted  financiers  in  the  East,  such  men  as  Jay 
Cooke,  for  example,  the   ruinous  policy   of  gold  monometallism  is  not 
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only  iHMfec'tly  apparent,  hut  they  are  si)eakin»j;  out  in  order  to  cheek  the 
ruin  of  the  natitui  whk-h  a  few  nuilti-niillionnaires  are  rapidly  brin;^n^ 
about  by  endeavoring  to  establish  a  plutoeniey  on  the  ashes  of  the  Kepub- 
lie.  The  agiiirian  population  of  the  South  and  West,  a  vast  majority  of 
the  artisans  outside  of  tlie  Eastern  centres,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  are  determined  that  the  next  President 
shall  not  be  a  gold  man  nor  a  man  wlio  would  deceive  by  evading  the 
open  issue,  nor  yet  that  the  platform  upon  whicli  the  candidate  is  elected 
shall  be  e(juivocal  or  susceptible  of  any  misinterpretation.  They  at  bist 
realize  the  tremendous  duty  devolving  upon  them.  They  feel  and  know 
that  the  present  battle  is  between  British  r/fthl  and  American  ballots^  and 
as  in  seventy-six  so  in  ninety-six,  thetj  havf  ffeti^niined  that  thitt  laud  sliaU 
be  fn-f.  The  next  President  must  be  an  American  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
word,  and  no  coward  or  trimmer  will  be  accepteii  in  the  coming  contest. 


111. 

Some  Mueh-Talked-of  Americans  who  are  Fighting  the  Gold  Ring. 

In  the  following  pages  we  give  the  portraits  of  United  States  Senator 
11.  M.Teller  of  Colorado,  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Tillman  of  South  Carolina, 
George  Wilson,  Escj.,  of  Lexington,  Missouri,  president  of  the  oldest 
bank  in  that  State,  and  Mr.  (ieorge  P.  Keeney. 

Mr.  Teller  has  recently  crejited  a  great  setisation  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  his  bold  and  brave  stand  in  l>ehalf  of  the  people  and  his  merci- 
less exposure  of  the  shams  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  been  allied  for 
over  fortv  veiirs.  In  the  coui-se  of  this  memorable  address  Senator 
Teller  observed : 

In  all  these  discussions  the  senator  lias  sought  to  make  the  public  l)e- 
lieve  that  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  this  administration,  the  issue 
of  l>onds  in  time  of  pejice,  has  grown  out  of  the  necessity  for  more  reve- 
nue. I  find  in  the  public  i)ress  of  the  country  a  very  generjil  disposition 
to  attribute  the  issue  of  these  bonds,  amounting  to  $'26'2,000,000,  to  a  lack 
of  revenue.  Particubirly  is  this  true  of  the  party  to  which  I  am  attached. 
All  their  jmblic  statements,  and  as  a  rule  the  st^itements  of  the  Eastern 
press,  have  approved  of  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  have  excused  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  necessary  because  there  was  not  sufficient  revenue; 
and  of  course  they  come  back  t«>  the  charge  agsiinst  the  DemcK'nitlc  party, 
that  it  is  responsible  because  the  revenue  is  tieticient. 

Mr.  President,  befoie  I  go  into  the  <iue8tion  whether  these  bonds  have 
l>een  issued  because  of  a  lack  of  revenue,  I  want  to  go  back  to  1890,  when 
the  Democnitic  party  was  not  responsible  for  legislation  and  the  Kepub- 
lican  party  was.  \Ve  passed  then  what  has  l)een  known  as  the  McKiuley 
Ijiw,  a  law  which  seems  just  now  to  be  in  grent  favor  and  very  popular, 
although  1  believe  it  cost  us  the  following  election. 

The  McKinlev  law  did  not  i)rovide  a  sufficiency  of  revenue;  everybody 
knows  that  it  did  not,  and  I  think  it  but  fair  and  honest  to  say  that  if 
there  had  been  no  change  of  administration  there  would  still  have  been  a 
deficiency  of  revenue  under  that  law.  I  am  of  opinion  myself,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  thoroughly  demonstrated,  that  the  present  tjiilff  law  will 
produce  as  much  revenue  as  will  be  needed  fhriH'ver  prmtperitu  comeH  to 
thin  rttuittrtf. 

Xo  revenue   law,    lu^  collei-tion   of  imports,  which  is  fairly   le\ied, 
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Mrif  bid,  unci  fHirl,v  cuUectMl,  will  Uvinic  In  x)m  t.'ountry  a  ^iiflklent 
Inoome  unUI  L-oiiditl<>iii>  i'linn;;e  mid  tlie  |)Fuj>le  iire  ready  to  buy  diid 
L-onoiime.  'lliis  ts  the  fln>t  subject  towhk-h  the  stute^nien  of  thl^cuuntry 
should  direct  their  iittentiiin :  tliat  is  the  lin>t  thin^  whk'li  \h  iihKuluWiy 
neceesary  and  ectfutiiil.  We  iiiuRt  liriuff  Imclc  to  thU  cuuntry  the  pros- 
perity which  foniieily  exlcted  and  oufcht  Rlill  to  exUt  in  this  wniitry. 

I  kniiw,  Mr.  I'reRident,  that  as  u  Hepuiilimn  it  may  he  eonsldei-ed  to  be 
my  duty  from  a  [lartiaan  standpoint  to  \u^iH  that  tiie'  luck  of  pru^perity  is 
the  result  of  a  Deinocmtic  admiiiistratiou.    I  d<i  not  mi  lielieve. 

How  does  the  senator  fiiint  Ohio  exjiect,  by  iucreasiuK  the  duties  upon 
importf  and  thiii>  ktvpiiiK  tlieiii  out  of  the  c<iuiitr>',  to  iiicreaiw  the 
revenuen  of  the  country?  'I'lie  trouble  Ik  that  not  enou^rli  ini)iortR 
are  (.'oinlnK  in  to  Iteeji  up  the  revenues.  'I'he  i^nator  from  Ohio  snys  the 
way  to  get  mure  revenue  1r  to  put  on  additional  tiixex  uiul  have  lew 
imports  come  In.  I  asree  with  him  as  to  the  wis<loui  of  fewer  iiii|>oiis. 
I  do  not  wish  to  !»ee  this'  country  flooded  with  foreittii  imports.     I  should 
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be  glad  myself  to  see  some  other  method  of  rai$hi<;  revenue  adopted. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  could  ^et  the  revenue.  We  could  get 
It  by  a  tax  upon  beer.  We  could  get  it  by  a  number  of  methods  that 
would  not  have  brought  into  this  chamber  a  conflict  between  the  two 
parties,  which  are  divideil  upon  the  question  of  protection  and  non-pro- 
tection. 

There  is  noboily  in  this  chamlKjr,  there  is  nobody  in  this  country 
who  knows  better  than  the  senator  from  Ohio  tliat  the  sale  of  not 
a  dollar  of  bonds  was  necessitated  by  lack  of  revenue.  W'e  have 
not  sold  bonds  when  anybody  could  pretend  that  we  were  in  danger 
of  not  being  able  to  meet  our  obligations.  W'e  have  sold  bonds  inath 
a  full  treasury.  We  have  sold  bonds  with  more  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world  can  show  to  its  credit.  There  has  been  no  time,  so  says 
the  President,  that  it  was  necessary  to  sell  bonds.  I  will  read  what 
the  President  of  the  Ignited  States  hjis  said  upon  this  subject.  In  the 
President's  annual  message  he  Siiid: 

In  the  preuent  sUi^e  of  our  difticulty.  it  1h  not  eitsy  to  understand  how  the  amount 
of  our  revenue  rei'elpts  directly  affei'tw  it. 

Speaking  of  the  flnancial  condition : 

The  important  queHtion  iH  not  the  quantity  of  money  received  in  revenue  uavments. 
but  the  kind  of  money  we  maintain,  and  our  al)ility  to  continue  in  sounu  flnancial 
r4>ndition.  We  are  considering  the  government's  holdings  of  gold  as  related  to  the 
soundness  of  our  money  and  as  affecting  our  national  credit  and  monetary  strength. 

I  need  not  read  it  all.    He  savs  further  on . 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  safe  to  rely  upon  increased  revenues  as  a  cure  for  our 
present  trouoles. 

It  is  possible  that  the  suggestion  of  increased  revenue  as  a  remedv  for  the  difficul- 
ties we  are  c-onsidering  may  have  originated  in  an  intimation  or  distinct  allegation 
that  the  bonds  which  Imve  been  used  ostensibly  to  replenish  our  gold  reserve  were 
reallv  issued  to  supplv  insufficient  revenue.    Nothing  can  l>e  further  from  the  truth. 

Ek)nds  were  issued  to  obtain  gold  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  credit.  As 
has  been  shown,  the  gold  thus  obtained  has  been  drawn  again  from  the  treasury  upon 
United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes. 

Skipping  —  I  need  not  read  it  all  — 

At  no  time  when  Ijonds  have  been  issued  has  there  been  any  consideration  of  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  government  with  their  proceeds. 

Here  is  the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  at 
no  time  when  bonds  have  been  issued  have  they  been  necessitated  by 
the  lack  of  money. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  comes  with  his  report  and  makes  the 
same  stiUement*.  In  Februarv,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
issued  $100,000,000  of  bonds.  ^ 

The  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1896,  was  $177,406,- 
886.62,  being  $98,072,420.30  in  excess  of  actual  gold  reserve  on  that  day. 

While  the  situation  does  not  require  any  legislation  for  rnising  aaditional  revenue 
for  taxation  at  this  time,  it  is  sut^h  as  to  require  ttie  stritrtcst  economy  in  appropriations 
and  pnbli<*  expenditures- 
Mr.  President,  that  is  a  condition  that  must  always  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. I  think  tliat  is  a  condition  that  always  has  existed.  That  is  an  obli- 
giition  that  has  always  rested  upon  every  nian  eonnecte<i  with  this  body  and 
the  other  —  **  strict  economy  in  appropriations  and  public  expenditures.*' 
And  so  on. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  deficiency  is  going  to  be  this  year,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  deficiencies  on  the  twentv-eighth  dav  of  April  for  the  vear 
were  $24,247,.517.83.  r)n  that  day  we  had  $273,622,338  in  the  treasury. 
I  repejit,  there  is  not  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  holds  $273,000,- 
000  in  its  treasury  for  ordinary  purposes.  If  there  is  such  a  nation  at  all 
it  is  Russia,  tlmt  is  stated  to  have  accunmbited  a  large  amount,  nobody 
knows  how  much,  for  war  purposes  —  not  to  l)e  used  except  in  case  of  an 
emergency  for  war.  Thei*e  is  more  money  in  the  treasury  than  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  willing  should  be  put  there  and  there  tied  up. 
Every  dollar  of  money  that  is  put  into  the  treasury  comes  out  of  the 
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ctrcul^tiou  thHt  U  nei-eRMiry  lu  this  cnHiiti'v  ti>  iii:i<jitiilii  I'veii  ilie  pi'Wetii 
Iwd  ormilllioiii'  iif  cimiiiieri'e  aiiil  irade.  fii!<ide  of  tweutv-i^veii  mouths 
vou  huve  put  ii)to  the  treniiurv  «200,000,000  ihut  liiid  l)eeii  in  I'ln-ulurloii. 
You  drew  out  of  the  oin-ulutiou  of  this  louutry  «a()n,On0.non  :iu<l  jmt  It 
where  it  1*  of  no  mure  value  lo  i-oiiimen>e  mid  tiiide  thnn  it  would  I*  If  It 
were  i:i  the  (le|ith»  ot  llie  I'ea. 

And  yet,  Mr.  ['resident,  senators  rise  hoic  jiud  wonder  wiiy  it  Is  tliiit 
huf)hie»'s  does  not  I'evlve,  why  it  Is  thiit  prosixritv  does  iml  I'oiiii.-  to  us. 
We  luire  had  coiitnu-tioii  nt  the  nite  of  8100,000,<KM>  u  veiir.  i-otitrucliiiti 
Bini-e  the  1st  of  KehriLiry  thU  yeiir  of  «llW,IK)0,Om,  ap|Nirently  in  ifino- 
raiH-e  of  a  well-kiiowii  iin'd  well-settled  principle  of  iMlltk-Hl  e«-(>noi)iy,  thut 
when  vou  defi'e«i>e  the  eironliitton  of  the  money  you  ilentroy  prices  mid 
you  dfscoiiniee  entenirise  mid  relniil  .-ill  movement!^  to«iinl  pnHluHlon. 

Mr.  President,  If  thei-e  ever  wus  n  mitiou  in  the  world  that  s^-ems  to 
be  |i:uveriie<l  1>,v  Inilteoiles  unil  uieu  without  thought  or  men  without  reu- 
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»>]i,  ll  in  (iiir  to  fay  U'u  itre  now  iii  tlic  liiitidji  ot  tliiit  cliiiUi  of  tieii|i1t'.  7'lie- 
hiatofg  nf  tb' \vrld  Hiini  mil  fA-.w  »Heh  nmtrarliuH  ii»  we  hurt  rolunUieilij 
and drlihrraUls  and  iriHiugl^  Utktn  it  tiitonuunelrfg  Ui  enatf  fur  tlif  simple 
purpOKP  iif  inntHUtininn  thf  giitd  tOnnibinlt  ami  Hithlng  rinr. 

'l"he  Benator  from  tlhlo  (Mr,  Sbemmn)  kiinwe,  and  everj-  iimn  in 
this  chamber  ktiiiw^,  ttuit  the  «2S2,000,[MX1  Is  »  debt  put  I'lpua  thte 
couuti-y  10  niJiIntjiiii   the  gold   »tand;ml.     And   he  knows,  as  I  knnw. 
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that  tlic  9202,000,000  U  liut  tlie  lie^^luniiiK  "f  u  delil  Hint  U  to  lie  |>iit  uihiii 
us  it  the  ^Itl  Ktuodiinl  Is  tu  be  inuiiitiiiued.  It  u'ill  uut  dn  fur  the 
Beuatoi-  to  tell  me  or  Hiiv  one  el^e  In  this  chHiulier  that  i-evenue  is 
what  you  want.  What  jou  want,  Mr,  Fi-eslilent,  if  some  system  of 
nnaDce  thnt  »1ihU  hrhitf  conHdeiK-e  to  the  l>eo{>le  who  ereiite  niiii  jii-Ddwe, 
that  sluill  eiu-ouiitge  tliem  in  the  heliet  that  wlieii  tliey  niaiuitiu-ture  an 
artiirle  thej  want  to  sell  they  vau  sell  it  for  as  iiiufh  iit  least  ns  it 
fost.  The  ali^uliite  certaiutv  exists  tu-dav  in  eierv  prodni'tive  {.'irule 
iu  the  Uotted  sutes,  nod  pretty  iienily  )ii  tlie  woi-ld,  that  he  who 
prodiii'es  to-duy  muHt  sell  to-iiiori'uw  at  u  loss. 

Ml'.  I'resideiit,  the  tliiancial  (luestioii  is  at  the  lioltoin  of  this  trouhle. 
not  a  laek  of  retenues.  I  do  not  Intend  myself  to  allow  either  tlie  sen- 
ator from  Ohio  or  anvlKidv  else  to  fool  the  iieoiile  of  this  i-ouiitry  with 
the  idea  that  all  vou  need  Is  to  )iass  the  McKinlev  Bill  iijaiin  and  that 
then  prosi>erity  will  come.  You  will  never  s^  the  MeKlnley  Bill 
re-enacted,  and  if  you  did.  you  would  not  see  prosiKiItr  coine  fram  It. 
We  have  bipen  prontlsed  all  these  years  that  if  we  wouli)  du  this  and  It 
we  would  do  the  other  thing,  prosperity  would  lie  lit  our  door.  Every 
promise  tniide  has  tailed.  - 
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I  know  that  there  is  trarersing  the  country  and  shouting  a  band  of  men 
who  have  labelled  their  candidate  "  the  advance  agent  of  progperity.'^  Mr. 
President,  the  people  who  htok  to  him  as  the  sariour  mil  find  that  they  have 
been  deluded  and  deceived.  The  agent  of  i)rosi)erity  will  not  come  into 
sight  until  this  system  of  finance  of  ours  is  changed. 

These  extracts,  coming  from  one  of  the  ablest  senatoi-s  of  the  Kepul)- 
lican  party,  are  no  less  memorable  than  the  position  taken  by  United 
Stiites  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Tillnmn  in  his  address  in  the  Senate  some 
time  since,  which  so  alarmed  the  gold  ring  of  America  tliat  he  instantly 
came  into  a  greater  share  of  calumny,  slander,  misrepresentation,  and 
abuse  than  has  been  meted  out  to  any  man  since  tiie  daj'S  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  I  have  quoted  extensively  from  Senator  Teller's  sjieech  from 
the  fact  that  the  abridged  and  garble*!  reports  which  api)eared,  where 
notice  of  this  memorable  speech  was  i)ermitted  to  appejir  at  all,  so 
thoroughly  inadeciiuitely  described  the  masterly  statements  and  the 
position  taken  by  the  senator  from  Colorado,  that  I  felt  our  readers 
would  be  interested  in  noting  the  facts  with  which  he  confronted  Senator 
Sherman  and  the  present  discredited  administration. 

Of  Senator  Tillman  I  would  merely  say  tliat  many  people  liave 
judged  him  and  his  allegeii  utterances  from  the  scurrilous  editorials  of 
the  gold  press,  but  the  grejit,  and  1  might  say  almost  unprecedented, 
ovations  tendered  him  in  his  recent  tours  througii  the  West  and  South 
by  the  masses  have  shown  how  thoroughly  the  people  are  aroused  and 
how  futile  have  been  the  calumnies  and  abuses  of  the  gold  press  of  the 
United  States  in  its  studied  eftbrt  to  dis<*redit  him,  —  an  eftbrt  which 
strikingly  reminds  one  of  the  attack  of  the  defendei*8  of  the  national 
bank  on  Andrew  Jackson. 

Mr.  George  Wilson,  president  of  the  oldest  bank  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  is  another  nmch-talked-of  patriot  at  the  present  time.  He  lias 
for  jejirs  been  a  close  student  of  finance,  was  a  life-long  Democrat  until 
a  few  years  since,  when,  after  becoming  thoroughly  satisfied  tliat  his 
party  had  gone  over  to  the  principles  of  Hamilton  and  were  vying  with 
the  Republican  party  in  su])serviency  to  the  gold  power  in  its  attempt  to 
enslave  the  we^ilth  cre:itoi*s  of  the  United  States,  he  became  convinced, 
as  are  the  majority  of  disinterested  statesmen,  economists,  and  students 
who  liave  carefully  investigated  our  monetary  system,  that  our  yielding 
to  England's  financial  domination  has  resulted  in  not  only  hard  times,  but 
a  continuous  lowering  of  prices  of  our  wealth  products  and  a  succession 
of  panics ;  hence  he  left  the  party  of  his  lifetime  l>ei'ause  he  could  not 
conscientiously  longer  be  a  party  to  an  organization  which  was  fostering 
trusts,  monopolies,  and  industrial  serfdom. 

On  May  19  J.  Edward  Simmons,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Fourth  Xa- 
tional  Bank  of  New  York,  said  in  discussing  the  political  situation, 
"  Panic  I  We  have  been  so  deep  in  a  hole  for  three  yeiii*s  that  things 
cannot  get  any  lower. ''  ♦  T'his  fact  was  realized  by  Mr.  Wilson,  although 
he  was  a  banker,  some  time  ago.  None  knew  !)etter  than  he  that  any- 
thing that  brought  about  the  stagnation  in  business  which  has  been  com- 

*  Boston  Daily  Herald,  May  20,  1S96. 
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ing  upon  us  like  creeping  paralysis  ever  since  the  retirement  of  the  green- 
backs and  deniouetixiition  of  silver,  would  ultimately  attect  the  bankers, 
merchants,  and  maimfacturers,  as  well  as  the  farmers  and  artisans. 
Hence  he  had  the  patriotism  and  iuauho(Hl  and  the  spirit  of  true  democ- 
nicy  to  refuse  to  further  worship  tlie  shell  from  which  the  soul  had  fled. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  ripe  scholar  and  profound  student,  even  outside  of 
flnance,  —  something  rather  rare  at  the  present  time  among  men  who  are 
engageil  in  special  pursuits. 

Another  man  of  exceptional  ability  as  an  organizer,  who  has  made  him- 
self greatly  feared  by  the  plutocracy  of  the  East  and  has  accomplishetl 
very  marked  results  in  unifying  the  patriotic  foix'es  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic region,  is  Mr.  George  P.  Keeney,  national  organizer  of  the  American 
silver  foix»es.  As  I  hiive  before  observed,  he  is  one  of  those  rare  men 
who  know  how  to  organize  and  carry  victory  with  them.  His  work  has 
been  markeil  by  i-are  sagacity,  a  broad,  comprehensive  gnisp  of  comi)lex 
situations,  and  that  peculiar  power  of  a  genenil  who  <iuickly  sees  the 
sti'ong  and  weak  points  of  the  opposing  forces,  and  also  understands  how 
to  meet  obstacles,  and  when  to  s])eiik  and  when  to  be  quiet.  The  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  Southern  Pacilic's  choice  of  mayor  for  San 
Francisco  was  very  largely  due  to  the  splendid  generalship,  excellent 
tact,  and  indefatigable  eftbrts  of  tliis  natunil  born  organizer.  He  im- 
presses me  as  a  man  niised  uj)  for  an  important  work  in  tiiis  important 
crisis  in  our  historv. 

But  Senator  Teller,  the  Western  Kepublican,  Senator  Tillman,  the 
Southern  Democrat,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Missouri  banker,  who  belongs 
to  the  People's  party,  and  Mr.  Keeney,  the  national  organizer  of  the 
silver  foi-ces,  are  only  types  of  millions  of  thoughtful  men  and  deter- 
mined patriots  throughout  the  South  and  West  who  are  firm  in  their 
convictions  that  the  people  at  last  shall  be  free ;  that  the  (hnnhiation  of  the 
gold  power  and  the  servitude  of  America  to  Kufjland  shall  cease.  These  are 
representative  men  among  millions  of  voters  wlio  propose  to  place  coun- 
try above  party  in  the  grejit  struggle  of  the  present,  which  may  be  aptly 
tenned  the  second  Valley  Forge  of  the  American  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence ;  realizing  as  they  do  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  involving 
the  very  life  of  republican  institutions ;  and  what  has  been  accomi)lishetl 
in  the  past  in  the  way  of  betrayals  and  equivocations  will  prove  absolutely 
futile  in  the  great  contest  which  is  now  pending.  These  men  are  the 
representatives  of  the  democrac}'  of  Jeft'erson,  the  republicanism  of 
Lincoln,  or,  in  other  woi-ds,  the  best  element  of  three  great  parties  who 
are  thoroughly  determined  that  the  next  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  l>e  an  American  in  fact  as  well  as  in  word. 
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THE  TELEGRAPH  MONOPOLY. 


BY   PROF.    FItANK   PAKSONS. 


VIII. 
Evils  of  the  Present  System  (cotuinued) , 


Our  present  Mffjraph  s/jf^fem  is  a  menace  to  the  7iational 
strength  in  time  of  war.  The  telegniph  is  one  of  the  nuKst 
important  instniments  of  war,  and  the  nation  ought  to  own 
the  system  on  military  grounds  even  if  there  were  no  otlier 
i-eason.  This  ai-gument  was  presented  l)y  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  1845  (House  Rej).  187,  28-2),  was  urged 
upon  Congress  by  Postmiuster-CieneniLs  Cave  Johnson  and 
Creswell  (whose  views  were  api)ruved  by  Jolni  Wanamaker 
in  1890),^  and  doubtless  liad  something  to  do  with  Cien. 
Grant's  advocacy  of  national  ownei^shii)  of  tlie  telegmph. 
The  telegraph  Ls  the  nervous  system  of  the  nation.  What 
sort  of  a  nation  is  it  that  does  not  own  its  cnvn  neiToas  sys- 
tem? Imagine  A  in  a  light  with  1^  having  to  ask  a  third 
man  C  to  send  a  message  to  hLs  (A's)  foot  to  ki(?k  B.  C 
might  not  be  much  interested  in  A's  success,  or  lie  might 
even  be  friendly  with  B,  and  tlie  message  would  Ik3  apt  to  l)e 
delayed  and  the  kick  come  off  U)o  late  to  do  A  any  good.  C 
might  even  give  B  a  hint  of  the  message  l)efore  it  was  sent 
to  A's  foot,  or  he  might  send  a  message  that  would  make  the 
foot  kick  some  other  i)art  of  A's  anatomy.  We  have  seen  jis 
an  actual  fciet  that  during  tluj  RelK^llion  the  Government's 
messages  to  the  troops  were  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  private 
telegraph.  To  a  large  extent  duiing  the  war  and  since,  the 
Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  build  its  own  military 
lines,  thus  establishing  two  systeuLs  where  one  federal  plant 

1  Wanamaker'B  Arj?.  pp.  150,  154. 
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would  be  amply  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  business  military  and 
civil.  It  is  true  that  in  time  of  war  the  Government  has  the 
liglit  to  impress  the  telegraph  into  its  service,  but  this  is  a  very 
expensive  and  inefficient  plan.  The  servant  of  C  is  not  as  good 
a  medium  for  A's  bufiiness  as  A's  own  servant.  Men  selected 
and  paid  by  Jay  Gould  cannot  be  relied  on  to  serve  the 
Government  ajs  well  as  men  selected  and  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. If  so,  why  not  let  the  king  of  the  Western  Union 
choose  the  soldiera  and  pay  and  discharge  them  as  well  as  the 
operators  ?  No  general  would  care  to  fight  the  nation's  battles 
witli  regiments  selected  and  paid  by  (xould  and  subject  to 
his  discharge.  And  a  private  telegraph  impressed  by  the 
Government  would  be  as  inferior  to  a  consolidated  system 
owned  by  the  Government  and  manned  by  its  servants,  as 
armies  hired,  paid,  disciplined,  and  discharged  by  Gould, 
Vanderbilt  and  company  would  be  inferior  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

A  private  Ulegraph  system  is  not  merely  a  weakness  in  war 
time^  it  constitutes  even  in  time  of  peace  a  very  serious  breach  of 
the  law  of  coherence^  whicli  is  a  mast  important  element  m 
social  strength  and  evolution.  What  cohesion  is  to  a  bar  of 
iron,  social  coherence  is  to  a  nation,  —  wherever  antagonisms 
or  repellent  forces  are  at  work  among  the  ifiolecules  there  is 
a  weakness  that  may  in  case  of  straui  produce  a  break. 
Unity  of  interest  is  the  cement,  the  cohesive  force  that  binds 
the  molecules  of  society  together  and  makes  the  whole  com- 
pact and  strong.  If  there's  a  place  in  the  inm  where  colie- 
sion  is  weak,  we  call  it  a  flaw.  The  anttigonism  of  interest 
between  the  public  and  a  giant  corporation  constitutes  a 
similar  weakness,  —  a  dangerous  flaw  in  the  structure  of  society. 
The  antagonism  between  tlie  corporation  and  its  employees  is 
another  flaw.  Every  gi*eat  combination  of  capital  or  labor 
that  exists  for  a  selfish  purj)ose  is  like  a  big  knot  in  a  board, — 
it  may  be  very  solid  and  strong  in  itself,  but  it  weakens  the 
l)()ard,  —  the  lines  l)etween  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  stnicture 
are  lines  of  cleavage. 

The  case  Ls  even  worse  tlian  these  analogies  would  indi- 
cate. The  areas  of  antagonism  alx)ve  refeired  to  are  not 
merely  flaws,  they  are  areas  of  corrosion  as  well  —  they  con- 
not    only   a   weakness,  but  a  scene   of   destructive 

jnolecules    and   groups    of    molecules, 
between  tlie  Western  Union   and 
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the  public  has  been  a  line  of  battle.  Investigation  after 
investigation  has  been  made,  clouds  of  witnesses  have  been 
called,  enoraious  expense  has  teen  entailed.  In  Congress 
after  Congress  the  war  has  been  waged.  Miles  of  petitions 
have  been  circulated,  tons  of  matter  piinted,  years  of  speeches 
delivered,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollai-s  and  incalcu- 
lable energies  wasted.^  Capital,  too,  has  fouglit  the  great 
monopoly  to  conquer  the  right  to  share  its  enormous  gains. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  build  entirely  luseless 
competing  lines  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  worrying  the  monopo- 
lists into  buying  up  the  said  lines  and  acbnitting  their  projec- 
tors to  membei'ship  in  the  Western  Union.  Labor  also  has 
added  the  wastes  of  its  own  rebellions  to  all  the  rest.  Twice 
the  joint  between  tlie  company  and  its  employees  has 
broken  open  clear  across  the  continent,  and  it  has  cost  a  deal 
of  money  to  pay  the  damages  and  get  the  breaks  patched 
up.  All  the  physical  wastes  and  tlie  spiritual  neglects, 
retardations,  and  debasements  that  liave  resulted  from  these 
various  antagonisms  would  have  been  avoided  had  the  Fed- 
eral Government  followed  Henry  Clay's  advice  and  estab- 
lished a  national  telegraph  in  1844.  Weakness,  waste,  and 
demoralization  result  from  antagonism  of  interest.     Strength, 

2  The  very  separation  of  the  work  of  transmitting  intelligence  into  two  distinct 
branches  necessitates  waste  and  coutlict.  The  post  office  and  the  telegraph  belong 
together  as  being  parts  of  the  same  business.  To  sever  the  carrying  of  intelligence 
by  wire  from  the  carrying  of  intelligence  1)y  mail,  and  e  itiiblish  a  separate  plant  for 
each  part  of  the  work,  is  alK>ut  as  sensible  as  it  would  be  to  sever  the  carrying  of 
passengers  and  ttie  carrying  of  freight,  and  establish  a  separate  plant  for  each  part 
of  the  railroad  business,  —  no,  it  is  not  quite  so  sensible,  for  the  post  ofllc«  an<l  the 
telegraph  subtract  from  each  other,  and  so  aild  direct  aggression  to  the  indirect 
aggression  of  economic  waste  —  in  the  hands  of  a  progressive  management  the 
already  great  subtraction  might  easily  go  so  far  that  the  telegraph  would  rob  the  post 
office  of  the  larger  part  of  its  most  profitable  business,  the  letter  mail  l)etween  large 
cities,  and  leave  it  only  the  inferior  letter  mail  and  the  1>ook  and  ])aper  carriage  on 
which  it  makes  a  heavy  loss.  Postmaster-General  (^ave  Johnson  clearly  understood 
the  aggression  which  the  telegraph  in  private  hands  has  made  upon  the  postal  busi- 
ness, and  the  further  aggression  which  it  has  power  to  make  by  lowering  rates  and 
adopting  more  rapid  methods  between  the  centres  of  ])opulatlon.  He  said  in  ISiTM;.* 
**  The  department  created  under  the  Constitution  and  designed  to  exercise  exclusive 
power  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  must  necessarily  be  superseded  in 
much  of  its  most  important  business  if  the  telegraph  be  permitted  to  remain  under 
the  control  of  individuals.  ...  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  great  importance  how 
far  the  Government  will  allow  individuals  to  divide  with  it  the  business  of  trans- 
mitting intelligence!  —  an  inipoitantduty  confided  to  it  by  the  Constitution  necessarily 
and  properly  exclusive.  Kxperiem^e  teaches  that  if  individual  enterprise  Isj^^-ed 
to  perform  such  portions  of  the  1)usiness  of  the  Government  as  it  may 
advantage,  the  Government  will  soon  be  left  to  perform  unpryifltable^ 
only,  and  must  Imj  driven  to  abandon  it  entirely,  cy|carry  ^ 

the  treasury.'* 
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economy,  and   development  come    from   unity   of  interest, 
partnership,  co-operation,  public  ownership.* 

The  root  of  nearly  all  our  difficulties  with  the  telegraph  is 
the  simple  fact  that  the  business  is  owned  by  a  great  selfish 
monopoly  in  private  control.^  No  one  of  these  elements  alone 
would  cause  the  mischiefs  we  have  complained  of,  but  all 
combined  are  capable  of  any  conceivable  demonism.  In  the 
open  field  of  competition,  the  battle  between  a  given  individ- 
ual or  corporation,  C,  and  others  in  the  same  business  pro- 
duces in  some  degi-ee  a  unity  of  interest  between  C  and  the 
public  he  serves,  —  the  public  interest  requires  good  service 
at  low  cost,  and  C's  interest  requires  that  he  shall  give  good 
service  at  low  cost,  because,  under  real  competition,  that  is 
the  only  way  he  can  outstrip  his  rivals  —  it  is  a  unity  dearly 
bought,  being  purchased  by  endless  wastes  and  demoraliza- 
tions incident  to  the  struggles  between  employer  and  em- 
ployer and  employee  and  employer,  and  it  is  not  a  complete, 
hearty,  spontaneous,  reliable  unity,  but  a  partial,  reluctant, 
compulsory,  rebellious  miity  —  yet  it  is  a  unity  of  real 
advantage  to  the  public  and  vastiy  preferable  to  the  antago- 

S Unify  the  interests  of  men  in  such  a  wny  that  they  can  know  and  feel  the  unity, 
and  they  will  work  together  in  the  common  interest.  Through  unity  of  interest  a 
lasting  coherence  and  harmonious  co-operation  is  gained.  Society  is  built  on  sucJi 
unities  and  co-operations,  and  civilization  is  measured  by  the  proportion  they  l>ear  to 
the  total  of  human  interests  and  activities.  Unity  of  interest  in  respect  to  a  property 
or  business  requires  common  ownership;  for  If  one  owns  and  another  does  not,  the 
Interests  of  the  two  will  be  diverse,  —  the  former  desiring  income  from  the  property, 
the  latter  desiring  good  service  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  a  property 
or  business  affecting  a  city.  State,  or  nation,  the  common  ownership  requisite  to 
unity  of  interest  is  ownership  by  the  city.  State,  or  nation  affected,  i,  e.,  public 
ownership. 

4  It  would  probably  be  enough  to  say  '*  a  great  monopoly  in  private  control."  In 
the  present  state  of  civilization,  the  chance  that  a  private  monopoly  of  the  tele- 
graph would  be  managed  in  an  unselfish  and  philanthropic  spirit  is  hardly  one  in  a 
billion.  Men  who  think  first  of  the  service  they  can  render  their  fellow-men  and 
second  of  personal  profit  do  not  accumulate  sufficient  wealth  to  buy  the  control  of  the 
tel^raph.  Men  who  do  acquire  vast  property  do  not  regard  it  as  avpubllc  trust,  — 
we  have  not  got  that  far  yet— our  youth  are  not  trained  that  way,  — i^y  are  taught 
that  it  is  right  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  private  property— they  would  n'6t  take  a  man 
by  the  throat  and  compel  him  to  hand  over  his  earnings,  they  would  call  that  highway 
robl)ery,  but  they  will  use  Uie  mighty  power  of  accumulated  wealth  in  the  presence 
of  needy  labor  to  compel  multitudes  of  men  to  hand  over  their  earnings  and  do  it 
with  a  clear  conscience— and  therein  appears  one  great  advantage  of  public  prop- 
erty—the code  of  morals  we  teach  those  same  young  men  impresses  upon  them  the 
truUi  that  public  property  Is  to  be  administered  for  Uie  public  good  and  that  it  is  a 
fraud  to  use  public  property  and  position  for  individual  aggrandizement,— the  very 
same  man  that  will  administer  private  wealth  with  sole  regard  to  private  profit  will 
conscientiously  administer  public  wealth  with  sole  regard  to  service,  —  with  him  the 
rule  is  private  wealth  for  private  profit  and  public  wealth  for  public  profit,  profit  in 
the  latter  case  being  identical  with  service,  —  the  true  rule  is,  both  private  wealth  and 
public  for  the  service  jof  humanity. 
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nism  that  results  when  C  and  his  rivals  combine  into  a  great 
monopoly  and  turn  all  their  guns  on  the  public  and  the  em- 
ployees, who  have  no  longer  any  competing  concern  to  resort 
to  in  case  of  high  rates  or  bad  service  on  tibe  part  of  C.  The 
antagonism  between  C  and  his  rivals  affords  a  certain  pro- 
tection to  the  public.  Unifying  the  interests  of  C  and  his 
rivals  in  a  private  monopoly  opens  tlie  gap  between  them  and 
the  public,  —  transfers  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Instead  of 
C  r«.  C 1 ,  in  a  luce  to  please  the  public,  and  trip  each  other 
up,  the  case  becomes  C  -f-  C  i  v«.  the  public.  The  public  says, 
"  That  won't  do,  you  rascals  ;  stop  that  union  business  and  go 
to  racing  and  fighting  again  ;  I've  got  no  chance  if  you  join 
against  me."  Anti-trust  laws  are  passed  and  ringing  decisions 
are  rendered  against  monopoly,  but  every  day  new  combina- 
tions are  formed,  in  obedience  to  the  great  law  of  industrial 
gravitation  —  a  liigher  law  than  any  that  Congress  can  make 
—  a  law  which  expresses  the  in'csistible  atti-action  between 
rival  concerns  arising  from  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
enormous  saving  of  industrial  force  and  the  vast  increase  of 
profits  to  be  derived  from  union  and  coK)peration.  When 
men  became  intelligent  enough  to  understand  the  advantages 
of  working  together  in  groups  of  tens,  hundreds,  or  thou- 
sands, great  factories  were  built  and  large  corporations  were 
organized.  Now  that  men  are  becoming  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  the  advantages  of  more  extensive  combinations, 
colossal  trusts  and  monopolies  are  being  constructed.  A  little 
further  along  the  road  mankind  will  know  enough  to  make 
the  union  all  inclusive  and  thus  secure  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  benefits  of  combination  and  coK)peration  without  the  dis- 
advantage of  any  outstanding  antagonism  or  i-esidual  conflict 
to  be  intensified  by  the  growth  of  union  on  either  side  of  the 
line. 

The  public  is  pinched  by  private  monopoly ;  it  got  along 
better  with  free  competition;  but  the  remedy  is  not  to  go 
backward  to  competition,  but  forward  to  fuller  co-operation,  — 
keep  the  monopoly,  for  it  means  internal  economy,  but  make 
it  a  public  monopoly  instead  of  a  private  one,  so  that  it 
may  meaa  justice  as  well  as  economy.  Stopping  the  war  be- 
tween C  and  his  rivals  with  all  its  wastes  and  debasements  is 
an  admirable  thing  —  but  the  advantages  of  the  union  ought 
not  to  be  monopolized  by  a  few  individuals,  nor  its  strength 
become  a  means  of  extortion  in  their  hands,  —  the  benefits  of 
these  unions  should  be  justly  distributed  over  the  whole  com- 
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munity,  which  can  only  he  done  satisfactorily  and  certainly 
by  putting  the  ownership  of  the  union  in  the  community. 

It  may  be  thought  that  justice  and  the  public  good  could 
be  attained  by  careful  legislation  conti-olling  the  telegraph,* 
but  that  is  a  mistake  —  it  is  easier  for  the  telegraph  to  con- 
trol the  law  than  for  the  law  to  control  the  telegraph  in  the 
hands  of  private  monopolists.  Usually  their  influence  with 
our  legislatures  is  sullicient  to  enable  them  to  have  the  law 
made  as  they  wish.  If  not,  they  can  almost  always  defy  it 
with  impunity, —  refuse  compliance  entu-ely,  ignore  the  statute, 
or  render  half-hearted,  ineflicient,  worthless  obedience,  woi-se 
than  open  defiance,  —  and  if  suit  is  brought  to  enforce  the  law 
they  resort  to  all  possible  delays,  technicalities,  and  annoy- 
ances, escape  through  the  disagreement  of  a  jury  or  a  quibble 
in  the  judge's  charge,  or  if  at  last  the  ease  is  decided  against 
tliem,  they  pay  the  fine  or  damages,  and  keep  right  on  break- 
ing the  law,  (piite  ready  to  have  the  litigation  all  over  again 
as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  tire  out  their  ene- 
mies. Two  laws  only  are  strong  enough  to  gi-apple  with 
coiporate  monopoly  —  the  law  that  forfeits  the  franchise  for 
luilawful  conduct,  and  the  law  that  takes  the  francliise  for 
public  use,  —  those  are  the  laws  we  must  get  enforced,  for 
they  alone  can  do  the  work  with  certainty  and  completeness. 
Regulation  is  a  clumsy,  castly  failure.  You  pay  one  man  to 
do  the  work  and  another  man  to  watch  him.  You  hire  a 
horse  to  draw  your  load  and  then  engage  another  horse  to 
run  alongside  and  kick  the  first  one  if  he  l>alks  or  bites  his 
mate  or  throws  mud  over  the  dasher.  You  don't  get  rid  of 
the  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  monopoly  and  the 

« National  Ic^^lHlatlon  forbi<Jdlnp  the  conRollcIatlon  of  telej^raph  lines  and  tlic 
watering  of  stock  1h  HU^K^>Hte(l  by  Home  who  rtroKnize  a  portion  of  the  evils  of 
the  prenent  regime,  but  do  not  wish  to  change  the  Hyfitcm  entirely.  In  regard  to 
UiiH  HUg>n*Htion  the  New  Haven  Palladium  nays :  "  The  Ineffeetiveness  of  leglHlatlon 
to  prevent  the  conKolidatlon  of  competing  raiiways  has  too  often  been  lllustraUMi  U> 
leave  any  gri)und  for  oxpwtlng  lAHting  relief  from  that  Bource.  A»  in  the  past  »o 
in  the  futur^!  will  c<»rponitlonri  find  a  way  to  circumvent  the  law.  The  only  hope  is 
in  a  competition  that  can  neither  Ikj  l)Ought  off  nor  consolidateil  out  of  existence.  The 
Government  alone  <*an  secure  such  competition  by  constructing  a  |K>Htal  telegraph." 
We  may  add  that  the  law  of  IHfifl  expressly  forbade  consolidation  of  telegraph  com- 
panics,  but  it  has  not  had  the  slightest  effe<'t,  —  the  companies  have  consolidated 
regjinllees  of  the  law.  For  st^ttements  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  McCain*,  and  others  show- 
ing the  impossibility  of  stopping  discrimination  by  regulative  measures,  see  I.T.U. 
Hearings,  2!),  Xi,  and  46.  The  Hon.  Marion  Butler  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  as  usual 
when  he  said  that  regulation  was  "  merely  attempting  to  palliate  something  without 
removing  the  cause  ttiatls  hostile  to  good  government."  Id.  46.  As  for  the  absolute 
economies  that  would  be  effecti'd  by  union  ^ith  the  post  office,  no  one  dreams  timt 
tliey  could  Ik;  achieved  by  regulation. 
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public,  you  only  give  tlie  monopoly  a  new  motive  to  corrupt 
your  officials,  and  add  a  few  names  to  the  salary  ILst  you 
have  to  pay.  ELven  witliout  corruption  the  monopoly  can 
often  evade  the  law.  It  can  keej)  it8  l>o()ks  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  an  appearance  of  value  to  stock  that  is  really  water. 
Once  issued  and  sold  in  part  to  bona  fide  purchasei's  for 
value,  and  the  courts  will  refuse  to  sustixin  a  law  that  cute 
off  reasonable  dividends  from  the  stock,  water  or  no  water. 
It  Ls  a  mere  matter  of  l)0()k-keeping  to  defeat  in  the  courts 
any  law  reducing  the  telegrci})h  tariff  to  anything  like  the 
just  level,  and  as  for  provisions  relating  to  service  or  treat- 
ment of  employees,  it  would  probably  cost  four  times  as  much 
to  enforce  them  against  an  unwilling  management  as  all 
obtainable  results  would  be  worth.  The  only  way  that  regu- 
lative measures  could  be  successful  would  l)e  to  make  them 
so  stringent  that  the  directoi-s  of  the  company  would  become 
pi-actically  the  agents  of  the  people,  bound  to  manage  the 
business  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Such  measures  would 
amount  to  confiscation  to  public  use  —  a  sort  of  public  own- 
ei-ship  without  compensation,  for  control  Ls  the  essence  of 
ownei-ship  —  an  unjust  public  ownei'ship  and  unstable  and 
inefficient  tecause  the  trustee  would  \ye  out  of  accord  with 
the  cestui^  would  serve  him  unwillingly  and  tiike  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  Ixjat  him.  As  we  have  before 
remarked,  one  D  elected  and  paid  by  W  to  serve  W,  and 
compelled  by  G  to  serve  G,  will  not  l)e  as  reliable  a  seiTant 
of  G  as  one  elected  and  paid  by  G.  Regulation  cannot 
tmnsform  the  telegraph  into  a  service  of  the  people  cai'ried 
on  for  the  public  l)enefit  instead  of  the  Ijenefit  of  the  mag- 
nates, unless  the  regulation  is  pushed  to  pmctical  confisca- 
tion, and  even  then  it  will  be  tlie  lame,  reluctant,  insecure, 
half-way  service  of  a  conquered  province.  The  Intei'state 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Anti-Trust  law  are  good  examples  of 
the  fate  awaiting  efforts  to  regulate  or  control  monopolies  — 
dead  failures  lx)th  of  them  in  respect  to  the  main  pui-jjoses 
of  enactment,  —  a  heavy  drain  on  the  public  pui'se,  with 
almost  no  l)enefit  except  the  aid  the  experience  gives  in 
teaching  our  [>eople  tliat  regulation  will  not  accomplish  the 
good  they  desire. 

The  owner  of  a  business  is  going  to  control  the  business  in 
his  own  interest,  not  in  yoiu*  hiti>rest.  The  owner  of  the 
drug  store  down  at  the  corner  Ls  not  going  to  sell  you  goods 
at  cost,  he  is  going  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  you.     You 
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must  go  into  partnei'ship  with  him  or  open  a  store  of  your 
own  if  you  want  to  get  goods  at  cost  and  be  sui'e  of  their 
quality.  It  is  a  good  deal  better  for  you  to  own  a  floiuishing 
business  youi'self  than  to  have  some  one  else  own  it  all. 
And  these  simple  facts  are  as  true  of  Uncle  Sam  and  tlie 
telegmph  as  they  are  of  you  and  the  drug  store.  If  the 
people  want  the  telegraph  run  in  their  interest  they  must 
own  the  telegraph.  If  you  had  a  chance  to  vote  yourself  into 
partnei-ship  in  a  business  the  profits  of  which  were  six  or  eight 
millions  a  year,  and  could  do  it  without  injustice  to  any  one 
since  a  partners! lip  I'ight  at  your  option  was  reseiTcd  to  you 
in  the  deed  that  granted  the  fmnchise,  wouldn't  you  cast  tlie 
vote  ?  I  guess  you  would.  Isn't  it  queer  Uncle  Sam  doesn't 
do  the  same  tiling? 

Tlie  fact  that  jrrivafe  monopolt/  is  a  potent  factor  in  tlie 
causation  of  telegraphic  evils  is  fully  recognized  in  tlie 
reports  and  discussions  of  the  subject.  The  Committee  on 
Railroads  said: 

In  order  to  intellijjjently  conclude  .is  to  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
evils  souirht  to  l)e  cured,  to  wit,  tlie  p*eat  existing  monopoly  of  the 
business  of  transmitting  telcgrapli  despatches,  etc.* 

Pastmaster-Cieneral  John  Wanamaker  told  the  Bingham 
conuiiittee  that  the  Western  Union  '*  practically  controls  tlie 
business  of  telegraphing  in  tliis  country  and  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries."  ^  And  in  his  printed 
argument  he  quotes  approvingly  the  words  of  Isidor  Rayner, 
chairman  of  the  Cimmiittee  on  Commerce : 

The  grejit  question  tliat  underlies  the  discussion  of  this  metisure  [the 
Glover  telegraph  bill]  is  wliether  we  are  not  in  tlie  liands  of  a  monop- 
oly that  not  (nily  lias  the  right  to  fix  its  charges  arbitmrily,  but  can  crush 
opposition  wlienever  it  encounters  it.  Of  these  monopolies  I  submit  that 
the  telegraph  system  of  tliis  country,  substantially  owned  and  cootrolled 
by  one  man,  is  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  them  all.  ...  It  is  no 
longer  safe  or  expedient  to  intrust  into  the  hands  of  one  overpowering 
monopoly  the  telegniphic  business  of  this  country.  It  is  a  power  that  not 
only  can  lie  used,  but  has  l>een  iHjrverted  for  purjwses  hostile  to  the  l>e8t 
interests  of  the  iK»ople.  The  markets  of  the  country,  its  finances,  and 
its  commeivial  interests  to  so  large  an  extent  de|)end  upon  the  honest 
and  honorable  administration  of  the  management  of  the  business  of  this 
com|Kiiiy  that  the  people  are  in  no  mood  tore])ose  a  trust  of  this  character 
any  longer  without  competition  in  the  hands  of  a  stock-jobbing  cori>ora- 
tion,   whose  managers,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  not  the  slightest 

6  Son.  Rep.  805,  i^S,  p.  1. 

7  Bingham  Hearlngn,  p.  2. 
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interest  for  the  public  good,  but  are  alone  concerned  in  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  own  fortunes." 

It  is  true  that  the  Western  Union  is  not  the  only  company 
in  operation  —  there  are  little  companies  here  and  there  that 
do  a  small  local  business,  and  there  is  tlie  Mackay  concern, 
delusively  called  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  which  is  the 
only  outstanding  system  capable  of  substantial  competition 
with  the  Western  Union,  and  with  it  the  Western  Union  has 
an  agreement  that  prevents  competition.     Wanamaker  says : 

Many  telegniph  companies  have  been  established  from  time  to  time, 
but  to-day  there  are  but  two  independent  companies.  All  but  one  have 
been  In  some  form  identified  with  the  one  corpomtion,  and  the  one  to  be 
excepted,  tliat  is  not  yet  known  to  liave  ^rreudered,  is  admittedly 
operated  in  concert  with  the  other  by  joint  traftic  agreement.® 

The  Western  Union  ha^  also  "  a  compact  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  by  which  the  Bell  Company  is  restricted 
in  the  use  of  the  telephone  so  tliat  it  will  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  telegraph."  ^®  The  Western  Union  has  con- 
tracts with  the  railways  excluding  other  telegi-aph  companies 
from  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Western  Union  in  i*espect 
to  right  of  way,  freight  rates  on  poles,  wire,  etc."  We  have 
ah'eady  seen  how  the  understanding  between  the  telegraph 
monopoly  and  the  news  monopoly  works  to  sustain  both  and 

8  House  Rep.  955,  00-1,  p.  2;  Wanamaker'B  Arg.  p.  5;  1.  T.  U.  Hearings,  p.  34;  Tlte 
Voice,  Aug.  8, 1896,  p.  1. 

•  Postmaster-GenerarB  Rep.,  Dec.  6, 1892,  p.  24.  The  admission  of  the  existence  of 
Buch  an  agreement  between  tlie  two  companies  was  made  by  Dr.  Norvln  Green,  presl- 
dentH>f  the  Western  Union,  In  his  second  testimony  before  the  Bingham  committee, 
p.  2.  See  also  I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  p.  39,  statement  of  Congressman  Magulre :  "  The 
Western  Union  Telegpitiph  Company  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  having  com- 
pleted their  systems,  and  finding  that  there  was  still  a  very  large  margin  which  they 
could  divide  between  them  above  Interest  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  plants  of  both  com- 
panies,/orm«d  a  sort  of  pool,  and  proceeded  to  charge  the  old  prices,  rendering  prac- 
tically no  better  service  than  was  rendered  originally  by  the  old  company,  and  not  at 
all  benefiting  the  people." 

M  Victor  Rosewater,  in  The  Voice,  Aug.  29, 1896,  p.  1.    See  Elec.  Eng.,  Aug.  28, 1896. 

11  Testimony  of  Dr.  Green  before  the  Hill  committee.  See  Sen.  Kep.  677,  or  the 
quotation  in  The  Voice,  June  6,  1896,  p.  8.  Railway  men  tell  me  that  the  interlocking  of 
railway  and  Western  Union  interests  would  of  itself  render  successful  competition 
¥rith  the  Western  Union  an  impossibility  in  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
In  many  cases  the  Western  Union  builds  lines  and  supplies  machinery,  railway  em- 
ployees mn  the  offices,  transact  railway  and  commercial  business,  turn  over  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  receipts  to  the  Western  Union,  and  carry  all  Western  Union  material  and 
employees  free.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  Union  contracts  to  forward  railway 
messages  free.  The  managers  of  the  Western  Union  have  great  railway  interests,  — 
the  managers  of  railways  are  largely  Interested  in  the  Western  Union  and  its  profits. 
As  against  the  people,  the  railroads  and  the  telegraph  constitute  substantially  one 
corporation. 
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"  make  them,"  as  the  Hill  committee  says,  "  practically,  as 
against  the  general  public,  a  single  corporation."  ^^ 
Mr.  McKinley  said  to  the  Bmgham  committee : 

The  Western  Union  Telegrapli  Company  have  appeared  here  against 
tliis  bill  [the  Wanamaker  bill,  merely  asking  that  the  Post  Office  might 
liavc  tlie  right  to  rent  wires  from  a  private  corajmny,  —  from  the  Western 
Union  if  they  would  supply  the  lines].  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  atti- 
tude of  this  company  in  relation  to  the  proposed  legislation.  They  know 
the  profits  on  the  business  and  hence  will  do  their  utmost  to  keep  com- 
petition out  of  the  field.  They  desire  the  monopoly  of  the  telegraph 
business  of  the  future  as  they  liave  had  it  in  the  past.  They  therefore 
will,  as  a  matter  of  business,  place  every  obstiiiction  in  the  way  of  tliis 
contemplated  legiskitiou . " 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  striking  passages  dealing  with 
the  monopolistic  character  of  our  telegraph  system. 

It  is  this  fact  of  a  virtual  monopoly  in  private  hands  that 
has  enabled  the  Western  Union  to  continue  its  exorbitant 
charges,  its  poor  service,  its  suppression  of  inventions,"  its 
tyranny  over  the  press,  and  its  enormous  power  and  profit 
Competition  among  private  companies  is  out  of  the  question 
—  it  has  been  tried  scores  of  times  and  has  always  failed 
because  the  companies  find  it  more  profitable  to  combine  than 
to  fight  —  the  Kilkenny  cat  perfonnance  may  be  very  amus- 
ing to  the  public,  but  is  not  so  satisfactory  to  the  cats. 
With  private  comj^etition  wasteful  and  impossible,  and  pri- 
vate monopoly  fraught  with  danger  and  pi-egnant  with  evil, 
there  is  nothing  left  but  pubHc  ownei-shipr 

12 Sen.  Kep.  577.  The  Voice,  May  30,  1«)5,  p.  8.  I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  p.  6.  '/The 
moment  ttiie  bill  [estaltliehlnK  a  (toutal  telegraph]  becomes  a  law,  that  moment  will 
the  news  monopoly  be  broken." 

IS  Bingham  Hearlngu,  McKinley*s  tertimony,  p.  29. 

H  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker,  in  his  argument,  pp.  11, 14.3-5,  gives  a  list  of 
sixteen  inventions  practically  Huppresse<l  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  Western 
Union.  They  arc  of  little  value  to  the  country  at  present,  because  they  are  shelved 
and  refused  admitUince  to  their  proper  place  in  active  service.  Some  of  them  are 
potentially  of  viUil  importance,  and  if  given  tlicir  true  place  as  part  of  the  active 
telegraph  pUint  of  the  country,  wouhl  cheapen  and  quicken  and  improve  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligen<>e  to  an  astonishing  degree  (as  will  appear  hereafter) ;  but  the 
people  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  them  in  any  substantial  degree  until  the  Western 
Union  has  got  the  wear  out  of  its  old  plant.  Mr.  Wanamaker  says:  "I  have  had 
enumerated  perhaps  a  score  of  devices  already  patented  for  the  purpose  of  cheap- 
ening ami  quickening  the  telegraph  service,  which  llnd  no  use  and  no  profit  un<ler 
the  present  conditions.  1  am  sure  that  many  of  these  invenlions  are  good,  but  tliey 
cjinnot  l>e  got  Into  o]>eration  witli  the  Held  monopolized.  The  public  cannot  have  the 
iK'nefit  of  this  rare  class  of  brains,  nor  can  the  inventors  find  a  deserved  remunera- 
tion for  their  work.  The  Western  Union  Company  liaving  control  of  the  telegraph 
business  tias  no  use  for  devices  which  cheapen  and  quicken  tlie  telegraph  service 
and  warrant  a  claim  for  re<luction  of  rates  (at  least  if  the  adoption  of  tlie  Invention 
would  tlirow  the  present  lines  and  machinery  out  of  use  to  a  large  extent,  and  so  cut 
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The  last  point  to  which  the  plaintiffs  invite  the  attention 
of  the  honorable  court  upon  t\m  branch  of  the  subject  is  the 
fact  that  private  monopoly  means  taxation  without  representa- 
tian*  The  monopolist  is  able  to  charge  more  than  Ids  service 
would  be  worth  in  a  fair  competitive  marketJ*  The  dififer- 
ence  is  not  given  in  exchange  for  value  received,  but  is  a 
tribute  to  power,  —  a  tax  levied  by  a  privileged  class,  indiLS- 
trial  kings  and  aristocrats,  and  collected  from  the  people  by 
compulsion  of  their  necessities  —  a  tiix  that  is  levied  and 
collected  by  a  power  in  which  the  people  have  no  representti- 
tion  and  in  sums  so  great  that  the  tiix  in  i*esistance  to  which 
the  pjitriots  of  '70  took  arms  was  but  a  trifle  in  compariscm, 
—  a  tax  for  private  i)urposes  without  even  the  pretence  of 
being  levied  for  the  public  good.  Ponder  weU  this  staitling 
fact,  tliat  private  monopoly  involves  the  power  of  taxation 
without  representation  and  for  private  purposes^ — a  power 
which  the  legislature  cannot  lawfully  confer  upon  any  man 
or  set  of  men,  because  it  does  not  possess  any  such  power 
itself.     It  can  tax  or  auUiorize  taxation  for  public  purposes 

a  8lice  out  of  the  company's  invcHtment,  making  conHldcrable  expciulitiirc  neccH^ary 
for  a  new  plant  in  harmony  with  the  improved  inethodH  of  tran^miBttiun).  The  pul>- 
lic,  not  knowing  what  it  mi88ed,  cannot  become  arouued  to  the  (iefe<'tH  in  metliodn  now 
in  vogue.  If  once  a  break  is  made  in  thitj  rampart  of  telegraplt  monopoly,  not  only 
will  the  men  and  women  who  build  and  use  the  telegraph  find  a  better  market  for 
iheir  BkiU,  but  inventorH,  knowing  that  their  caHCs  are  to  be  tried  before  an  impartial 
court,  \*ill  also  find  a  spur  to  better  effortn."  (Wan.  Arg.  p.  11.)  The  Wentem 
Union  did  adopt  tlie  quadruplex  twenty-live  yeara  ago,  bec^iune  it  greatly  IncreaBcd 
the  capacity  of  their  wires  with  Hc^ircely  any  additional  expense,  but  since  that  it  has 
made  no  a<ivance,  except  to  import  the  Wheatstoue  systmn  from  England  and  ubc 
it  to  a  email  extent. 

Among  the  inventions  kept  out  of  use  are  multiplex  systems  by  which  eight, 
twelve,  or  even  twenty  messages  c^in  be  sent  on  a  single  wire;  simultaneous  sj's- 
tems  by  which  the  same  wire  may  be  used  at  the  same  time  for  telegraphic  and  tele- 
phonic communications;  autographic  systems  by  whi<'h  the  message  is  reproduce<l 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  sen<ler,  and  a  diagram  or  ]>lcture  may  be  sent  by  U.*legraph ; 
printing  systems  wl)4ch  transmit  the  message  in  Roman  characters  insteatl  of  dots 
and  dashes;  automatic  systems  which  send  thousands  of  words  a  minute  without 
any  operator  at  all,  the  messages  being  written  on  typewriters  in  the  telegraph  office 
(or  tlic  office  of  the  menrhant,  lawyer,  etc.,  who  sends  them),  put  into  a  machine  (just 
aa  a  roll  of  music  is  put  into  an  orchestrion),  and  reproduced  at  the  other  end  in  Morse 
characters  or  Roman  letters  corresponding  with  the  original,  a  whole  sheet  full  in 
a  few  seconds  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  5  cents  per  1()0  words,  a  fact  estab- 
lished after  ample  experiment  an<l  attested  by  authorities  of  the  highest  character, 
as  will  bo  shown  hereafter.  No  wonder  Congressman  Charles  Sumner  tohl  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Offices  and  Post  RoaUs,  March  25,  1884,  that "  The  Western  Union 
has  suppressed  inventions,"  adding,  "It  has  done  so  systematically.'* 

usUnder  real  competition  consumers  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  plus  a 
moderate  profit;  under  monopoly  they  pay  the  actual  cost  i)lus  all  the  traffic  will 
bear.  Competition  tends  towani  the  lowest  price  that  will  allow  cjipital  any  intercht 
sufficient  to  Induce  it  to  work.  Monopoly  teu<l8  toward  the  highest  price  the  people 
will  pay  rather  than  go  without  the  monopolist's  service. 
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only,*'  and  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  an  enterpiise  in  private 
control  is  not  for  a  public  but  for  a  private  purpose,  and  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  legislative  power."  It  follows  that 
every  grant  of  a  franchise  or  special  privilege  is  a  breach  of 
trust,  an  act  in  excess  of  the  authority  possessed  by  the 
agents  of  the  people,  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  free  government,  because  it  tends  to  establish  a  mo- 
nopoly, which,  as  we  have  seen, '  involves  taxation  without 
representation  and  for  private  purposes,  a  double  infringement 
of  freedom.  For  centuries  the  courts  have  recognized  the 
inherent  injustice  of  monopolies  and  have  declared  them 
void.*^  Even  the  sovereign  power  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
held  incompetent  to  create  monopolies,  because  they  were  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  the  people.  By  what  authority, 
then,  can  it  be  done  by  the  agents  of  the  people  elected  to 
conserve  their  interests  ?  It  is  fundamental  law  that  an 
agent  must  be  loyal  to  the  interests  of  his  principal. 

The  fact  is  that  those  who  have  obtained  turnpike,  tjanal, 
railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc.,  privileges  were  cunning 
enough  to  call  them  "  fi-anchises,"  obscure  by  specious  argu- 

16  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  20  Wallace,  nt  064, 106  U.  S.  487.  See  also  68  Me. 
680, 2  Dill.  353;  Cooley  on  Taxation,  p.  116,  and  cases  there  cited. 

17  Judge  Dillon  in  27  la.  61.    See  also  68  Me.  690. 

IB  11  Coke,  84  6;  79  111.  346,  at  360;  36  Oh.  St.  666;  60  N.  J.  £q.  63,  and  68  Pa.  St.  17S, 
on  the  coal  combine;  State  vi.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  30  N.  £.  Rep.  279,  290,  Oh.  March, 
1892;  Qibbs  n.  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  Baltimore,  180  U.  S.  396;  People  vs.  Chicago 
Gas  Trust,  22  N.  £.  Rep.  279,  111.  Nov.  26,  1889;  see  also  121  111.  630;  Richardson  v«. 
Buhl,  77  Mich.  682,  The  Diamond  Match  Trust  case;  The  Sugar  Trust  cAses,  7  N.  Y. 
Sup.  406,  and  166  U.  S.  1, 11,  and  29  Neb.  700  (May  28,  1890),  The  Whiskey  Trust  case; 
all  affirming  that  trusts,  pools,  combinations,  and  contracts  of  all  kinds  that  tend  to 
create  or  maintain  a  monopoly  are  void  as  against  public  policy.  It  is  established  law 
that  the  grant  of  a  franchise  to  a  private  corporation  is  a  contract  (Dartmouth  College 
case,  4  Wheat  618),  so  that  not  merely  the  principle  but  the  letter  of  these  decisions 
covers  such  grants  and  declares  them  void.  Yet  strange  as  it  may  appear  these  very 
courts  that  affirm  the  le^slative  grant  of  a  franchise  to  be  a  contract  and  also  affirm 
that  all  contracts  creating  monopolies  are  void,  nevertheless  sustain  monopolies 
created  by  the  aforesaid  grants,^ the  courts  didn't  think  about  their  monopoly  decis* 
sions  when  they  called  these  grants  contracts,  they  didn't  mean  to  make  them  sub- 
ject to  that  part  of  the  law  of  contracts,  but  only  to  the  part  that  holds  the  grantor 
bound.  The  very  same  sort  of  a  grant  if  made  to  a  town  6r  a  city  is  not  a  contract  at 
all  and  does  not  bind  the  legislature,  —  for  example,  the  grant  of  a  right  to  establish  a 
ferry  if  made  to  a  private  corporation  is  binding  and  cannot  be  repealed  or  altered 
unless  power  to  do  so  was  expressly  reserved,  but  If  made  to  a  town  or  city  the  grant 
may  be  repealed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature  (10  How.,  U.  S.  611;  81 
N.  Y.  164,  202-3;  16  Conn.  149;  13  111.  80,  etc.  See  Dillon  on  Municipal  Corporations, 
{{  68,  64,  68).  In  other  words  a  grant  to  ten  or  a  dozen  individuals  Incorporated  into 
a  company  is  a  sacred  obligation,  but  a  grant  to  a  million  individuals  incorporated 
Into  a  great  city  is  no  obligation  at  all,— the.  grant  of  a  telegraph  franchise  to  the 
Western  Union  or  Gold  and  Stock  Company  is  an  unchangeable  contract,  but  the 
grant  of  a  telegraph  franchise  to  the  cJty  of  New  York  would  be  changeable  and  re-  \ 
pealable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State.    Grants  to  private  corporations  are  contracts 
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ment  their  real  effects  and  back  them  up  in  court  and  legis- 
lature with  powerful  influences  until  the  habit  of  making 
such  grants  became  established  and  the  weight  of  precedent 
came  to  their  aid.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  government  creating  monopolies  with 
one  hand  and  trying  to  choke  them  with  the  other,  —  declaring 
absolutely  void  all  monopolies  formed  by  agreement  among 
men  because  monopoly  is  in  its  nature  contrary  to  public 
policy,  and  sustaining  exactly  similar,  in  some  cases  identical, 
monopolies  established  by  the  agents  of  the  people  without 
an  atom  of  authority  to  do  it,  but  through  a  flagrant  breach 
of  their  trust,  and  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  free  institutions  which,  as  the  highest  courts  are  unani- 
mous in  declaring,  cannot  be  set  aside  even  by  a  direct  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  people.*^ 

The  clearest  principles  of  constitutional  jurisprudence 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  republican  government 
require  its  power  to  be  used  for  public  and  not  for  private 
interests  and  purposes,  —  monopoly  is  against  public  interest 
(as  appears  from  its  power  of  limiting  freedom  of  commerce, 
of  exacting  more  than  an  equivalent  for  service  rendered,  of 
transferring  to  B  the  property  of  A  without  consideration,  of 
taxation  without  representation  and  for  private  purposes,  —  its 
antagonism  to  j)ublic  policy  on  these  and  otlier  grounds  being 
fully  illustrated  and  established  by  the  cogent  reasoning  and 
strong  justice  of  a  long  line  of  decisions  from  the  days  of 
Elizal)eth  to  the  present  time),  therefore  the  fundamental 
principles  of  republican  government  are  broken  every  time 
a  franchise  is  granted  ancl  every  moment  a  private  monopoly 
is  allowed  to  exist.  p](iual  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to 
none,  is  the  only  rule  consistent  with  lil)erty  and  justice.  It 
is  one  of  the  fiuidamental  axioms  of  governmental  philosophy, 

when  the  court  Ih  (considering  the  applicAtion  of  the  conntitutional  provlnion  agalniit 
impairing  contract  obligation£i,  and  not  contracts  when  the  court  ie  considering  the 
principle  that  contracts  tending  to  create  monopolies  are  against  public  policy,  —  c^n- 
tracts  so  far  as  necessary  to  enable  the  corporntions  to  use  the  Constitution  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  pul)lic,  not  contracts  when  it  comes  to  principles  intended  to 
protect  the  public,  —  <jontract8  when  the  interests  of  the  private  corporation  possess- 
ing the  franchises  require  them  to  be,  and  not  c^ntriicts  when  those  interests  point 
the  other  way,  —  to  one  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  jurisprudence  it  might 
almost  seem  as  though  the  monopolists  had  made  the  law,  it  favors  them  so  much. 

Wit  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  long  acquiescence  by  practically  the 
whole  people  and  the  multitudinous  Intemi'eaving  of  the  rights  of  innocent  persons 
has  made  it  impossible  now  to  dcc'Jare  those  grants  void  without  great  injustice.  The 
people  having  so  long  permitted  these  legislative  franchises  and  monopolies,  ought 
not  to  conflscMe  the  rights  and  properties  that  in  good  faith  have  clustered  about 
them  or  grown  out  of  them. 
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and  was  recognized  by  the  most  eminent  jurists  long  before 
the  Omaha  convention  made  it  the  battle-cry  of  a  new  cru- 
sade. For  example,  Judge  Cooley,  whose  name  yields  to  none 
among  living  juiists,  says  on  page  485  of  his  great  work  on 
Constitutional  Limitations : 

Equality  of  rights,  privilege*,  and  capacities  unquestionably  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  law ;  special  privileges  are  always  obnoxious. 

Government  is  a  miion  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  a 
co-operative  efifort  to  which  all  classes  of  the  people  contribute, 
and  its  powers  should  be  used  impartially. 

If  a  group  of  farmers  and  artisans  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  should 
elect  M  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  group,  and  M  should 
grant  X  the  exclusive  privilege  of  growing  wheat,  or  of 
grinding  it  bito  flour  and  baking  it  bito  bread,  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  granting  X  the  right  to  rob  the  community 
each  year  of  an  amount  equal  to  what  they  would  pay  above 
cost  in  preference  to  living  in  wheatlessness.^  It  is  tJie  same 
thing  in  principle  for  a  Congress  or  a  legislature  to  grant  an 
exclusive  telegraph  franchise.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  waste- 
ful to  grant  two  or  more  telegraph  franchises  over  the  same 
routes,  and  ultimately  the  two  or  more  will  unite  and  estab- 
lish a  substantial  monopoly  by  virtue  of  their  power  of  crush- 
ing opposition.  Monopoly  there  must  be ;  it  is  wrong  for  it 
to  be  in  private  hands ;  therefore  it  must  be  in  public  hands. 
The  people  must  keep  their  franchises,  or  regain  them  if  they 
have  passed  into  private  control.  Monopoly  involves  the 
power  of  taxation,  which  can  justly  l)e  exercised  only  by  the 
'  public  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  public.  Therefore  monopoly  must 
l)elong  to  the  public.  The  public  ownerahip  of  tlie  telegraph 
franchise  Ls  demanded  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  justice  and 
lil)eity,  and  is  an  essential  coroUarj'  from  the  clearest  and  most 
axiomatic  principles  of  constitutional  law  set  forth  and 
expounded  century  after  centuiy  by  the  great  juiists  of 
Europe  and  America. 

an  It  may  be  Buid  that  the  community  would  still  retain  the  right  to  regulate  the 
prlreH  that  X  nhould  charge.  That  is  true,  but  the  right  of  regulation  ha»  to  be 
exerclHcd  through  M,  and  X  owns  M  by  making  M  a  sharer  of  his  booty;  and  even  If 
the  farmers  were  fortunate  enough  to  elect  an  incorruptible  man,  or  wise  enough  to  take 
into  their  own  hands  the  right  to  de<'ide  on  the  question  of  fair  rates,  X  would  ttill 
have  the  courts  behind  him,  and  by  means  of  stock-watering,  flexible  lx>ok-keeping, 
influence,  and  a  "  judicious  "  use  of  money,  he  would  be  pretty  safe  in  the  time- 
honored  j)rivilege  of  monop«»liPtic  extortion.  If  the  fanners  should  by  any  possibility 
succeed  in  flxing  the  rates  to  suit  Uiemselves,  they  would  simply  substitute  the  injus- 
tice of  a  contract  in  which  the  price  Is  fixed  by  tlie  buyer  without  competition, 
In  )>lace  of  the  injustice  of  a  contract  in  which  the  pric^  ie  fixed  by  the  seller 
without  competition. 

(To  be  continued.^ 
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BY   C.    S.   THOMAS. 


The  anonymoiLs  correspondent  is,  generally  speaking,  an 
unknown  quantity.  He  loves  to  atUick  or  U^  criticise 
from  a  liiding-place,  whose  obscurity  gives  liim  confidence 
and  guarantees  him  impunity.  He  dreads  nothing  like 
i-esponsibility,  and  loves  nothing  like  the  license  which  its 
alisence  imparts.  His  motives  are  generally  ignoble  and 
frequently  tincture  his  communications  with  pei-sonal  reflec- 
tions and  unworthy  innuendo.  He  sometimes  makes  of 
himself  a  passing  annoyance,  but  seldom  provokes  or 
deserves  a  reply  to  Ids  witticisias,  his  charges,  his  asser- 
tions, or  his  arguments. 

My  impulse  on  reading  your  communication  was  to 
ignore  it.  That  impulse  I  should  have  respected  but  for  one 
or  two  considerations  which  are  obvious  from  sliglit  reflec- 
tion. Your  '^  uncopyrighted  assertions  "  (1  cannot  call  them 
ai-guments)  are  made  with  evident  sincerity.  You  also 
display  good   judgment  in   declining  to    recognize  them  as 

♦  A  FINANCI.VL.  HKKU'S   VIKWH. 

Let  n»  Bupi>08e  that  the  Conprons  whlrli  ronvijiics  In  DtTfni her,  1897,  together 
with  the  newly  eks'ted  Prcriident,  shouUI  favor  **  free  silver."  They  nHHemble 
and  na88  an  act  for  unlinilted  euinafj^e  at  the  ratio  of  ](>  to  1.  u^  t^tke  vSwi 
Kav  Jan.  1,  IWW.  Thin  in  junt  what  the  advorateH  of  tinliniitiMl  silver  niisUikenly 
think  would  inaugurate  general  prosperity.  Let  U8  hee  what  would  be  the  real 
resitit. 

The  moment  that  such  an  enactment  became  oven  probable  there  would 
be  Buch  a  deluge  of  American  securities  and  stocks,  corporate,  municipal,  St!ite, 
and  national,  returne<l  from  the  Old  World,  that  urices  would  rapi<lly  approximate 
toward  one  half  of  present  values.  Besides,  all  stocks  and  bonds* that  are  more 
exclusively  held  in  this  <*ountry  would  8ym])athetically  de<'line  with  them  In 
alK)ut  the  Hame  proportion. 

The  $650,()00,00()  of  gold  coin  (more  or  less)  now  in  the  country  would  at 
onc«  loBC  Itfi  function  as  money,  and  command  a  high  premium.'  it  would 
rapidly  leave  the  country,  and  for  the  time  being  there  would  be  a  contnw- 
tlon  of  the  monetary  me'dium  to  that  amount.  No  matter  how  much  subsequent 
inflation  might  come  after  a  few  ye^irs  of  free  coinage,  the  immediate  effect 
would  bo  a  general  collapse  and  universal  paralysis.  The  panic  of  IWW  was  punv  and 
infantile  when  compared  uith  the  one  that  would  come  in  1898.  There  would  Oe  an 
Immediate  and  tremendous  Bhiinkage  of  all  values,  and  of  labor  the  most  of  all.  Vev, 
who  were  in  debt  could  pay,  but  when  thlnurs  reallv  got  to  the  worst,  the  opportunity 
for  the  wealthy  to  purchase  at  great  bargains  would  be  immenHe.  Thus  tne  already 
rich  would  be<!ome  vastly  ri<"her,  and  tne  presj*nt  inequality  be  greatly  increase*!. 
There  would  be  general  baiikrupt<*v,  and  for  a  few  vears  lalM»r  would  be  a 
drug.  Severe  aB  was  the  panic  of  I>«.W,  it  was  comparatively  hut  a  mere  -t^^p  (an<l  then 
arreBtcd)  In  the  direction  indicated.  After  weary  months'and  years,  business  would 
slowly  emerge  from  the  wrtM-k  an<l  chaos. 

But  In  the  mean  time  another  current  wonld  have  started.  The  silver  of  the  world 
would  be  dumped  upon  the  fnlted  States,  and  with  greatly  Increased  mint  service.  In 
perhaps  three  or  four  years  an  Inflation  would  begin  to  make  Itself  felt,    liut  even 
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your  offspring.  They  are  not  intended  for  myself  par- 
ticularly, but  five  to  be  sown  broadcajst,  to  take  root  in 
the  public  mind,  and  supplant  the  tai-es  now  rioting  luxuri- 
antly in  that  fecund  but  poorly  cultivated  soil.  Above 
all,  they  concisely  embody  the  prevailing  objections  to  a 
restoration  of  silver  to  its  legitimate  place  in  the  currency  of 
the  country,  and  contain  in  a  nutshell  the  ^^case  against 
bimetallism,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Carlisle  and  repeated  ad 
nauseam  by  the  "sound-money"  periodicals  of  the  day. 
You  are  therefore  not  only  anonymous,  but  many-headed  and 
many-mouthed.  Hence  if  I  can  answer  you  successfully,  I 
refute  not  merely  one  "financial  seer,"  but  the  multitude 
who  are  feeding  on  the  husks  of  a  false  economy  and  starv- 
ing for  the  mamia  of  tlie  truth. 

You  have  doubtless  observed,  my  friend,  that  the  mono- 
metallic argument  a  priori  has  failed  utterly ;  that  historical 
precedents  do  not  sustain  it;  that  in  practice  the  single 
standard  is  productive  of  widespread  suffering  and  stagnation. 
You  know  that  statesmen  like  Webster  and  Blaine  have 
denied  to  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to  take  from 
either  of  the  money  metals  its  legal-tender,  debt-paying  func- 
tion. You  ako  know  that  when  silver  was  demonetized  by 
the  act  of  Feb.  12,  1873,  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  one  hun- 
dred and  three  cents  in  gold,  and  that  in  January,  1878, 
Congress  by  joint  resolution  and  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  both  houses  solemnly  declared  that  by  their 
express  terms  all  government  obligations  were  payable 
at  its  option  in  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  standard 
values   of   July    14,   1870.      Knowing    these    things,   you 

then  the  increase  In  values  would  only  be  seeming  and  nominal,  for  the  basis  would 
be  silver.  Foreign  exchange  would  be  al)out  one  hundred  per  cent  premium,  and  all 
the  rise  would  be  onlv  apparent  and  deceptive. 

The  final  effect  of  this  inflation  would  bo  still  again  to  make  the  rich  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer.  All  kinds  of  commodities  would  nominally  rise,  but  what  of  the  man 
who  had  no  commodities?  The  property  of  the  millionnaire  would  be  doubled  (nom- 
inally) t  And  the  man  who  before  had  nothing  would  have  twice  nothing. 

wages,  in  time,  would  apparently  doui)le  like  everything  else,  but  they  are 
always  the  last  of  me  procesf^lon.  Long  before  that  time,  every  commodity  that  the 
laboring  man  needs  would  have  douolcd,  and  therefore  he  would  be  not  only 
relatively  but  positively  worse  off  than  before. 

Both  by  the  panic  and  by  the  subsequent  inflation,  therefore,  the  present  Ine- 
qualitv  would  be  terribly  intensified.  The  unscrupulous  financier,  the  WTOirker. 
and  tne  shrewd  operator  would  fatten,  for  they  always  can  take  advantage  of 
violent  fluctuations,  whether  upward  or  downward. 

All  wage-earners,  people  on  salaries,  and  everv  producer,  as  well  as  all  legitimate 
business,  would  suffer,  both  during  the  great  aepresslon  and  the  final  inflation. 
Unsettled  c-onditions.  of  whatever  nature,  alwavs  lodge  more  of  the  fixed  wealth 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  those  who  already  nave  the  advantage. 

We  alreaay-have  a  practical  bimetallism,  if  that  be  construed  as  meaning  the  two 
metals  In  liberal  supply.  This  is  only  possible  when  the  dearer  metal  Is  made 
the  standard,  and  tiien  a  certain  amount  of  the  Inferior  metal  cun  be  floated  at  a 
parity.  A  FINANCIAL  Sbkb. 
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have  retired  from  the  field  of  ai-giiinent,  and  in  reverent 
imitation  of  Silas  Wegg  you  have  dropped  into  prophecy.  It 
may  pain  you  to  be  told  that  your  prophecies  are  neither 
modem  nor  original.  I  cannot  infonn  you  how  old  they  are, 
because  they  and  others  of  their  kith  and  kin  are  always 
drawn  from  their  kennels  and  groomed  and  curried  for 
use  whenever  the  overthrow  of  a  grievous  public  abuse 
is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  a  suffering  humanity. 
**  Rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  othei-s  that 
we  know  not  of,"  has  long  been  an  illuminated  text  in 
the  homes  of  the  beneficiaries  of  oppression;  In  times 
of  social  upheaval  and  popular  discontent  there  is  noth- 
ing better  for  general  use  than  doleful  predictions  of  terrible 
disaster  to  the  poor  and  the  heavy-laden  should  their 
protest  against  wrong  and  their  cry  for  relief  be  heeded. 
And  so  it  was  not  strange  that  in  1878  the  opponents 
of  the  Bland  Bill,  and  again  in  1890  the  opponents  of 
free  coinage,  with  doleful  visage  should  have  pictui*ed  as 
the  consequences  of  a  limited  silver-coinage  law  the  very 
things  which  you  so  kindly  tell  me  must  occur  in  1897 
should  tlie  money  of  the  Constitution  be  once  more  secured  to 
the  people.  Were  these  dark  omens  of  disaster  verified  by 
the  logic  of  events,  or  were  they  intended  to  "  split  the  ears 
of  the  groimdlings  "  ? 

Before  answering  these  queries,  let  me  ask  you  why  the 
probability  of  the  enactment  of  a  free-coinage  measure  would 
deluge  us  with  thase  of  our  securities  which  the  Old  World 
holds.  Does  it  not  hold  as  well  securities  against  silver- 
using  peoples  ?  Are  not  Argentina  and  Cliili  and  China 
bonded  to  Britain  ?  Did  not  China  float  her  recent  loan  in 
London,  with  Germany  and  France  clamoring  to  obtain  it  ? 
And  is  not  Japanese  credit  good  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  ? 
Have  not  the  manipulators  of  excliango  inserted  a  gold  pro- 
viso in  all  our  time  contracts,  and  construed  one  into  all 
Federal  obligations  ?  And  if  the  deluge  came,  would  our 
securities  be  unloaded  at  a  sacrifice  ?  If  they  were,  would 
we  be  economic  losei-s?  If  they  were  not,  would  they  be 
transferred  to  us  at  all  ? 

The  vast  sum  of  $650,000,000  of  gold  com,  of  wliich  we 
hear  so  much,  Ls  not  in  this  country.  If  the  reports  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  are  reliable,  the  half  of  it  cannot 
be  located.  But  assuimng  that  we  had  it,  and  that  it  would 
"  rapidly  leave  the  country,"  kindly  tell  us  where  it  would  go. 
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You  surely  will  not  contend  that  like  some  sentient  thing 
it  will  retire  from  the  world  and  disappear.  It  will  not 
"soar  to  yon  distant  and  cloud-mantled  skies,"  nor  will  it 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  hills.  If  it  goes,  it  will  seek  some 
country  where  its  exchangeability  for  debt  or  for  property  is 
greater  than  with  us.  Its  migratory  flight  will  be  prompted 
wholly  by  the  fact  that  it  can  perform  a  greater  monetary 
duty  elsewhere.  Its  owners  will  not  lock  it  up  and  lose 
mterest,  nor  pay  storage  upon  the  inert  mass.  "  The  precious 
metals,"  says  Edward  Tuck,  "  have  never  yet  flowed  in  large 
volume  from  one  country  to  another,  except  to  fulfil  the 
mission  of  legal  tender  for  debt,  the  highest,  noblest,  and 
most  valuable  function  that  metal  can  perform."  Avalanche 
$650,000,000  of  our  gold  upon  Europe,  and  it  must  find 
employment  there.  It  will  quicken  the  energies  of  the  Old 
World  into  renewed  life ;  prices  will  rise ;  labor  will  become 
active ;  prosperity  will  reappear,  and  the  marvels  of  the  sixth 
decade  will  be  re-enacted,  to  bless  and  reward  the  energies 
and  the  efforts  of  mankind.  These  conditions  will  create  a 
demand  for  corn,  for  wheat>,  for  wool,  for  cotton,  for  all  the 
comforts  of  life ;  and  that  demand  will  set  the  wheels  of  all 
our  stagnant  industries  m  motion  once  moi^,  to  the  confusion 
of  hard  times  and  the  destruction  of  discontent.  Would  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  "  financial  seer,"  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ? 
But,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  ask  whether  shice  1892  gold  has 
not  been  going  rather  rapidly.  Has  it  not  indeed  been  dis- 
appearing with  somewhat  startling  i-apitlity  ever  since  the 
prevalence  of  those  conditions  which  you  have  for  yeai-s  de- 
clared to  be  necessary  for  its  retention  among  us?  Have 
you  never  reflected  that  we  have  had  no  gold  in  circulation  for 
years?  that  even  the  greenback  htis  been  pmctically  with- 
drawn for  gold  purchases  by  those  patriots  who,  clamoring  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  are  Uie  only  ones  who  have 
ever  sought  to  impair  it?  that  the  despised  silver  dollar 
and  certificate,  together  with  the  national  bank-note,  are  doing 
the  monetary  work  of  the  nation  ?  Wake  up,  my  dear  sir, 
and  look  around  you.  Gold  is  at  a  premium  7wxv.  It  has 
been  for  three  or  four  years.  Our  smelters  sell  their  gold 
bullion  direct  to  dealei-s  at  a  premium  over  its  mmt  value. 
The  borrower  who  is  required  to  pay  in  that  metal  does  not 
get  it  from  the  lender.  Paper  currency,  redeemable  in  silver 
or  its  equivalent,  is  good  enough  for  him.  And  strange  to 
say,  these  things  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  your  gold 
monometallism. 
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Heretofore  we  have  been  told  that  free  coinage  meant  a 
debasement  of  the  currency.  You  tell  us  it  would  result  in 
immediate  contraction,  with  a  consequent  panic  compared 
with  which  that  of  1893  would  be  "puny  and  hifantile."  I 
note  with  pleasure  that  this  cheerful  prophecy  involves  the 
admission  that  contraction  must  result  in  panic  and  paralysis. 
Heretofore  the  assertion  of  this  fact  has  been  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  silver  lunacy.  You  correctly  outline  the  conse- 
quences of  contraction,  with  all  of  wliich  I  quite  agree  ;  but 
your  leader,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is,  1  think,  entitled 
to  the  doubtful  credit  of  originating  the  proposition  that  an 
increased  coinage  of  metallic  money  will  dimmish  its  volume  ; 
that  with  free  coinage  a  slender  supply  of  debased  currency 
would  constitute  our  ciiculation  ;  and  that  unparalleled  miseiy 
and  suffering  would  ensue.  "  If,"  said  Senator  Blackburn, 
"  he  can  prove  that  money  can  be  both  scarce  and  cheap,  I 
will  acknowledge  that  I  am  lalx)ring  under  some  strange 
delusion." 

In  1861  both  gold  and  silver  crossed  the  ocean.  Tliat 
which  remained  was  locked  in  the  vaults  of  the  preservers 
of  our  national  credit.  The  greenback  came  to  the  front, 
fed  the  armies,  equipj^ed  the  navies,  upheld  the  flag,  and 
crushed  the  Rebellion.  I  do  not  recaU  that  the  ignoble  flight 
of  gold  and  silver  was  then  attended  or  followed  by  the 
frightful  consequences  which  you  now  seem  to  think  inevi- 
table under  such  conditions. 

You  have  assured  us  many  times  during  the  past  three 
years  thjit  we  were  in  no  need  of  an  increasing  metallic  cir- 
culation, because  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  had  super- 
seded the  actual  use  of  money  in  the  affairs  of  men.  I  have 
seen  it  frequently  stated  of  late  that  less  than  tlu*ee  per  cent 
of  our  business  exchanges  is  effected  by  the  |>ayment  of 
money.  Hence  its  use  and  actual  possession  is  declared  by 
your  school  to  be  unnecessary.  This  being  true,  what  boots 
it  that  our  gold  will  migrate  under  the  contingencies  you 
suppose?  Will  we  not  retain  our  drafts  and  check-books, 
and  can  we  not  use  them  as  of  yore,  whether  gold  shall  abide 
in  democratic  America  or  shall  seek  the  society  of  the 
Queen  ? 

But  "  another  current "  would  dump  the  silver  of  the 
world  upon  the  United  States.  What  a  calamity  1  The  sil- 
ver of  the  world  would,  if  compressed  in  single  bulk,  consti- 
tute a  cube  of  sixty-six  feet.     You  could  easily  store  it  in 
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money,  and  therefore  our  silver  bullion,  when  coined  in 
Mexico,  will  give  its  owner  no  profit.  Very  well.  When 
you  say  that  in  the  event  of  free  coinage  prevailing  in 
America,  the  worid's  silver  will  be  attracted  liitherward,  you 
concede  the  contention  of  the  bimetallisty  that  free  coinage  will 
restore  to  silver  its  mint  value  of  $1^9  per  aunce.  What 
then  becomes  of  your  false  and  foolish  cry  of  cheap  silver 
money  ? 

Your  assertion  that  in  times  of  panic  and  currency  famine 
the  rich  become  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  is  true.  The  fact 
that  35,000  citizens  of  this  Republic  own  lialf  its  wealth,  and 
are  rapidly  absorbing  the  remainder,  furnishes  sufficient  proof 
of  it.  If  other  evidence  were  necessary,  it  is  easily  supplied 
by  the  reflection  that  the  same  process  of  absorption  is  active 
in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Belgium,  in  Great  Britain.  These 
are  "  sound-money,"  that  is  to  say,  gold-standard,  countries. 
There  are  72,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Great  Britain.  Under 
it»  "  sound-money "  rSghne^  1,000  men  have  acquired 
30,000,000  of  these  aci-es;  14,000  men  own  20,000,000  of 
them.  The  remaining  22,000,000  acres  are  at  present 
divided  among  38,485,000  inhalritants  of  the  islands ;  but  if 
existing  confidence  and  credit  continue  a  few  years  longer, 
tlie  latter  will  be  relieved  by  the  former  of  their  present  hold- 
ings. Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  Landlordism  is  becom- 
ing "  quite  a  fad  "  in  America,  and  the  small  freeholder  is  too 
un-English  to  be  popular  mucli  longer.  If  any  conditions  can 
be  produced  or  imagined  whereby  ''the  unscrupulous  finan- 
cier, the  wrecker,  and  the  shrewd  operator  would  fatten" 
moi'e  prodigiously  than  he  has  under  those  which  have  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  twenty  years,  may  the  Almighty  in  His 
infinite  mercy  bliist  and  destroy  them  in  Uie  genu. 

That  inflation  tends  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,  I  flatly  deny.  That  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver as  before  1873  would  unduly  or  injuriously  mflate  the 
currency,  I  also  deny.  Undue  or  unnecessary  inflation  is  an 
unquestionable  evil.  Its  effect  on  material  prosperity  is  per- 
nicious. But  its  curses  are  blessings  compared  to  the 
awful  paralysis  of  contraction.  Syndicates  may  deplore,  but 
they  cannot  corner  an  abundant  circulation.  Money  when 
plenteous  is  ever  the  handmaid,  not  tlie  object,  of  commerce. 
History  has  written  many  indictments  against  an  unlimited 
currency,  but  absorption,  through  its  medium  of  the  property, 
the  industries,  the  administration,  and  the  control  of  a  nation, 
is  not  one  of  them. 
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But  inflation,  if  by  thai  term  you  mean  a  superabundant 
cii'culation,  is  impossible  to  a  system  of  cun-ency  based  on 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver.  The  world's  supply  of  both 
metals  is  not  too  great  for  the  world's  industrial  needs.  The 
annual  pi*oduct  of  both  is  restricted  by  natui-al  laws  which 
can  neither  be  ignored  nor  obviated.  The  demand  for  botli 
is  insatiable,  not  only  for  use  as  money,  but  in  tlie  arts  as 
well.  All  countries  supplement  their  monetary  use  with  a 
system  of  paper  issues,  and  in  many  of  them  both  gold  and 
silver  are  stmngers  to  the  channels  of  active  circulation. 

You  close  your  forecast  of  events  consequent  upon  the 
triumph  of  free  coinage  with  tlie  assumnce  that "  we  already 
have  a  practical  bimetallism,  if  that  be  construed  as 
meaning  the  two  metals  in  libeml  supply."  But  this  you 
say  "  is  only  possible  when  the  dearer  metal  is  made  the 
standard,  and  then  a  certain  amount  of  the  inferior  metal 
can  be  floated  at  a  parity." 

I  cannot  at  this  time  discuss  with  you  the  question  of 
standards.  Indeed  I  do'  not  comprehend  what  is  really 
meant  by  the  tenn  when  applied  to  values,  unless  all  money 
in  circulation  at  a  given  time  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declares  value  to  be 
an  idea,  and  that  there  can  be  no  standard  for  an  idea.  The 
term  "  unit  of  account "  as  used  in  our  first  coinage  act,  is 
easily  understood,  and  that  is  what  you  must  mean  when  you 
speak  of  a  standard,  whether  you  intend  it  or  not.  But 
your  assertion  that  bimetallism  Ls  only  possible  when  the 
dearer  metal  is  made  tlie  standard  —  in  which  event  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  inferior  metal  can  be  floated  at  a  parity  — 
is  the  most  remarkable  propasition,  seriously  made,  that  has 
been  advanced  in  finance  for  many  days.  That  sort  of 
bimetallism  would  satisfy  the  kaleidoscopic  notions  of  our 
voluble  and  garrylous  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Prior  to 
1873  the  silver  dollar  was  our  unit  of  account.  Its  value 
was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  gold  dollar  of  25.8  grains.  If 
then  we  had  made  silver  the  "standard,"  we  might  have 
floated  a  little  gold  at  a  parity  ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  we 
made  the  cheaper  metal  the  standard.  Yet,  if  you  are  cor- 
rect, we  thereby  became  enabled  to  float  a  certain  amount  of 
silver  at  a  paritj'' !  I  know  of  but  one  parallel  to  this  absurd- 
ity. It  was  furnished  by  the  Century  Magazine  when  in  1893 
it  gmvely  infonned  an  anxious  inquirer  that  tlie  silver  dol- 
lar was  worth  a  hundred  cents  in  gold  because  it  could  be 
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taken  to  the  treasury  at  Washington  and  there  exchanged 
for  a  gold  dollar. 

The  "practical  bimetallism''  wliich  you  insist  we  now 
have  is  tliLs :  Under  the  limited  coinage  acta  of  1878  and 
1890,  #547,777,049  in  silver  coin  and  bullion  have  been 
pliiced  in  circulation,  either  in  specie  or  certificates.  Eveiy 
dollar  of  this  sum  is  worth  a  hundred  cents  in  gold.  This 
is  so,  not  l)ecaiLse  the  dearer  metal  is  the  stiindard,  but 
because  it  is  issued  by  the  Government  as  money,  is  exchange- 
able at  par  for  property  and  for  debt,  and  Ls  alijolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecution  of  our  commercial  and  industrial 
affairs.  But  if  yoiu*  assumption  of  the  effect  of  silver  coin- 
age upon  prosi)erity  Ije  correct,  it  ought  to  be  a  debased 
currency  and  responsible  for  all  the  ills  which  now  afflict  the 
land ;  for,  as  I  have  once  intimated,  your  dismal  prophecies 
attended  the  purchase  of  every  ounce  and  the  comage  of 
every  silver  dollar  since  1878.  Permit  me  to  convince  you 
that  our  limited  silver-coinjige  acts,  compulsory,  unscientific, 
and  clumsy  as  they  were,  have  l)een  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  nation,  and  although  administercd  by  unfriendly  hands, 
have  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  their  fmmers  and  given  con- 
clusive assui*ance  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  bimetallism 
to  the  permanent  progress  and  welfare  of  our  people. 

In  1878  Secretiiry  Sherman  gravely  assured  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  50,000,000  of  silver  dollars  would 
diive  our  gold  across  the  sea.  Yet  it  is  a  curious  ftxct  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1847  and  1849  our  exports 
had  always  exceeded  our  imports  of  gold  until  the  Bland 
Act  became  effective.  Under  its  provisions  our  actual  coin- 
age of  silver  was  greater  than  at  any  former  period  of  our 
history.  Despite  the  secretary's  warning,  our  imports  of 
gold  from  1878  to  1892  wei-e  nearly  100  per  cent  greater 
than  our  exports.  We  had  free  coinage  down  to  1873.  Yet 
from  1849  to  1861  we  exported  $425,020,549  of  gold  in  ex- 
cess of  our  imports,  and  we  imported  $8,218,755  of  silver  in 
excess  of  our  exports.  From  tlie  commencement  of  the 
Rebellion  down  to  1878  nearly  all  of  our  gold  and  silver 
specie  was  exported.  But  the  tide  tumed  with  the  Bland 
Bill  in  1878.  At  that  time  the  total  of  gold  coin  and  bullion 
in  the  Union  tis  reported  to  the  Ti-easury  Department  was 
$245,741,837.  In  1892  the  same  authority  repoi-ted  the  sum 
at  #664,275,335.  How  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these  it  can 
be  asserted  that  the  coinage  of  silver  will  drive  out  gold  I 
leave  it  for  a  "  financial  seer  "  to  determine. 
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In  1889  the  excess  of  gold  exporte  over  gold  imports  was 
nearly  $50,000,000.  This  was  accounted  for  at  tlie  time  by 
the  immense  efflux  of  tourists  to  the  Paris  Exposition ;  an 
explanation  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  deficit  fell  to 
$4,000,000  for  the  succeeding  year.  Duiing  all  this  time 
the  Government  paid  its  obligations  in  lawful  money  without 
discrimination.  But  in  1891  Messra.  Heidelbacli,  Ichel- 
heimer  &  Co.,  a  finn  then  and  now  engaged  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  credit,  presented  $1,000,000  in  green- 
backs at  the  sub-treasuiy,  and  demanded  their  redemption  in 
gold.^  The  demand  was  complied  witli  by  an  obsequious 
administmtion  calling  itself  Republican,  and  the  precedent 
thus  establLshed  has  been  sedulously  observed  by  an  obsequi- 
ous administration  calling  itself  Democratic.  On  July  1, 
1891,  silver  coinage  was  susi)ended  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy  under  the  Act  of  1890.  Since  then  we  have 
coined  of  our  silver  in  round  numbers  of  $42,000,000 ;  but  we 
liave  exported  of  our  gold  $231,431,368  in  excess  of  what 
we  have  imported.  Nay  more,  we  have  increased  our  bonded 
nidebtedness  by  $262,500,000,  and  added  an  annual  interest 
charge  of  more  tlian  $11,000,000  to  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple, payable  in  gold;  the  contract  and  the  statute  to  the 
contrary  notwitlistanding. 

Although  the  Government  made  large  purchases  of  silver 
duiing  the  operation  of  these  laws,  the  last  of  which  was  de- 
signed to  absorb  the  domestic  product  of  the  metal,  we  nev- 
ertheless exported  $183,357,570  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  in 
excess  of  our  imports.  We  were  neither  flooded  nor  threat- 
ened with  a  flood  of  silver,  although  you  and  other  financial 
seers  were  as  certain  then  as  now  tliat  we  would  be. 

From  1878  to  1892  inclusive  we  paid  nioi^  than  67  per 
cent  of  our  national  intei*est-bearing  debt.  The  piincipal  of 
that  de])t  in  1873,  when  the  gold  unit  was  adopted,  was 
$1,710,483,950.  During  the  five  years  between  that  date 
and  the  passage  of  tlie  Bland  Act,  while  gold  alone  was 
standard  monevi  it  was  increased  by  $84,251,700,  so  that  in 
1878  the  totalmterest-bearing  debt  was  $1,794,735,050.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1892  we  had  reduced  this 
amount  to  $585,020,330,  having  paid  thereon  in  fourteen 
years  under  jJ  limited  bimetallism  the  vast  sum  of  $1,209,- 
715,320,  to  say  nothing  of  $793,720,541.55  by  way  of  inter- 
est. We  had  reduced  the  annual  interest  charge  from 
$94,654,472.50  in  1878  to  $22,893,883.20  in  1892.     Under 
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the  operation  of  these  despised  laws  we  had  a  large  surplus 
in  the  treasury  as  early  as  1884 ;  and  in  1887,  when  it 
exceeded  8*100,000,000,  President  Cleveland  cried  out  against 
our  excessive  taxation  and  begged  Congress  to  reduce  the 
revenue,  Uiat  tlie  i>eople  might  retain  in  their  own  hands  an 
enormous  sum,  which  under  existing  laws  was  a  useless  ac- 
cumulation in  tlie  national  treasury,  dangerous  to  the  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  the  people,  and  a  continuing  menace 
to  legislative  integrity. 

So  rapidly  did  our  bonded  debt  disappear  that  Senator 
Sherman  proclaimed  the  doom  of  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem, and  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  making  early 
provision  for  a  new  basis  for  a  bank-note  circulation.  Whether 
succeeding  events,  culminating  in  fresh  issues  of  Government 
bonds,  are  in  any  wLse  associated  with  these  conditions,  I 
leave  for  financial  seei-s  to  determine. 

Gold  commanded  a  premium  in  the  United  States  from 
1861  until  the  late  summer  of  1878.  By  that  time  thd 
provisions  of  the  Bland  Act  were  in  full  effect.  Before  the 
commencement  of  1879  it  fell  to  par,  and  so  remahied  until 
silver  coinage  practically  ceased  with  the  rei^eal  of  the  Act 
of  1890,  when  it  again  rose  above  the  level  of  the  other 
forms  of  currency.  It  i»  true  that  the  act  of  resumption 
took  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1879 ;  but  tliat  law  would  have  failed 
of  its  purpose  without  the  aid  of  the  compulsoiy  silver  coin- 
age of  the  Bland  Bill  and  the  act  prohibiting  the  retirement 
of  the  existing  volume  of  greenbacks.  With  specie  re- 
stricted to  gold,  with  no  addition  to  our  cuiTcncy  circulation 
except  the  coinage  of  that  metal,  and  with  our  foreign  annual 
interest  charge  of  $250,000,000  payable  in  gold  or  its  equiv- 
alent, to  say  nothing  of  the  volume  needed  at  home  for  simi- 
lar payments,  how  long  will  it  remain  even  nominally  at  par  ? 

During  the  period  under  consideration  the  increase  of  our 
material  wealth  and  the  expansive  development  of  our  re- 
sources were  prodigious.  Ninety-six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  miles  of  railroad,  or  considerably  more  than  fifty  * 
per  cent  of  our  total  mileage,  were  constructed.  Our  numer- 
ical increase  of  population  was  greater  than  during  any  simi- 
lar period.  Deposits  hi  the  savings  banks  swelled  from 
$879,897,425  to  $1,712,769,026,  and  in  national  kmks  from 
$199,900,000  to  $519,300,000.  Our  foreign  trade  grew  from 
$1,202,708,609  to  $1,857,680,610,  and  our  domestic  com- 
merce increased  in  like  proportion.     Although  coining  silver 
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dollars  at  the  rate  of  $24,000,000  a  year,  our  public  and  pri- 
vate credit  was  matchless.  The  amount  of  foreign  capital 
invested  in  our  varied  enterprises  was  unprecedented.  Then 
as  now  investors  were  less  concerned  about  our  financial 
policy  than  about  tlie  probable  prospect  of  speedy  profit. 
They  fell  over  each  other  in  tlieir  ardent  desire  ioj;  American 
securities  and  American  properties,  without  regard  to  whether 
we  were  or  were  not  drifting  toward  "  silver  monometallism." 
Our  credit  was  in  fact  too  good ;  for  we  borrowed,  all  unar 
ware  that  even  then  the  scheme  was  brewing  whereby  our 
silver  money  was  to  be  destroyed  in  the  interest  of  "honest" 
finance,  and  our  debts  were  to  be  collected  in  gold. 

I  know  that  a  "  financial  sieer  "  will  remind  me  tliat  tlie  col- 
lapse of  1 893  was  but  the  culmination  of  a  stoi-m  which  had 
l)een  gathering  through  all  these  yeai-s  of  sunshine,  and  that 
had  we  adlieied  to  the  r4(jw\e  of  1873  we  should  have  had  the 
same  fair  weather  and  would  have  it  now.  1  reply  that  from 
1880  to  1892  British  capitalists  poured  their  surplus  money 
into  Australian  enterprises,  and  gave  to  the  development  of 
its  resources  the  same  impetus  they  gave  to  oui*s.  That  great 
colony, — a  continent  in  itself,  — peopled  with  the  best  and 
the  bravest  of  the  English  mce,  was  a  "sound-money" 
country.  The  ci'ash  which  shook  diis  Republic  to  its  foun- 
dations prostnited  everything  in  Austmlia.  Our  failures 
for  1893  were  less  than  $100,000,000  ;  but  those  of  tlie  Mel- 
bourne banks  alone  amounted  to  $300,000,000  —  "a  sum 
almost  equal  to  the  total  deposits  in  the  sixty-four  banks  form- 
ing the  clearing-house  of  New  York  City."  Will  not  the 
investor  who  placed  his  money  and  his  faith  in  America  be  at 
least  as  sure  of  its  return  as  he  who  preferred  to  risk  Austitilia  ? 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  impartial  reader 
that  the  fourteen  years  in  which  our  silver  coinage  was  greatest 
forms  a  cheerful  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
that  every  forecast  of  the  consequences  of  our  limited  coinage 
acts  was  utterly  dissipated  by  the  logic  of  events.  1  am  vain 
enough  to  assert  that  if  a  limited  and  com])ulsoiy  coinage  of 
silver  with  gold  can  accomplish  so  much,  a  free  and  equal 
coinage  of  the  two  metals  under  the  old  conditions  would 
surely  accomplish  much  more.  The  false  propliets  of  the 
past  should  not  declare  themselves  the  inspired  prophets  of 
the  future.  In  the  olden  time  they  were  set  upon  by  the 
people  and  stoned  to  death.  In  these  days,  though  their  pun- 
ishments ai-e  milder,  tlie  public  judgment  of  their  character 
is  equally  inflexible. 
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Your  dismal  forelx)dings,  luy  prophetic  friend,  are  only  the 
morbid  offspring  of  a  diseased  imaghiation.  You  cannot 
shake  public  confidence  in  the  statesmanship  of  those  who 
forced  from  unwilling  hands  the  beneficent  compromises  of 
1878  and  1890.  The  enmity  of  a  powerful  class  intrenched 
behind  the  bulwarks  of  legislation,  the  assaults  of  the  prcss, 
the  midnight  cry  of  the  alarmist,  the  warnings  of  so-called 
financial  seers,  can  neither  stay  the  efforts  of  the  i-efomier, 
nor  deprive  him  of  the  trust,  the  love,  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen.  Your  ridicule,  your  abuse,  your  threats,  and 
your  prophecies  are  alike  unavailing.  The  movement  for 
free  coinage,  like  the  impetus  of  the  avalanche,  is  irresistible. 
**  It  is  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  never  still,  though  not  seen  to 
move;  it  is  the  tide  of  ocean,  gaining  on  the  proudest  and 
strongest  bulwarks  that  human  art  or  strength  can  build." 
You  may  cry  out  against  it,  but  tlie  sound  of  your  voice  shall 
perish  on  your  lips  ;  for  the  trutli  is  mighty,  and  sooner  or 
later  it  must  prevail. 
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IS  THE  WEST  DISCONTENTED  'I    IS  A  REVOLU- 
TION AT  HAND? 


BY   JOHN    E.   IJENNETT. 


The  readers  of  a  conservative  magazine  in  its  issne  of 
November,  1S!)4,  were  tn*at(Ml  to  an  article  entitled  **l8  the 
West  Discontented?  A  Stndv  of  Ix)cal  Facts."  The  author 
of  this  article  was  »J.  II.  Cantlehl,  the  present  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  (»ditor  of  the  magazine 
in  question,  in  his  addenda  to  that  issms  introduces  us  to  the 
writer  as  l)eing  for  three*  years  chancc^llor  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  at  Lincoln.  **lle  is  the  author  of  'Taxation: 
Plain  talk  for  Plain  People,-  and  he  is  not  only  at  the  head  of 
an  important  educational  institution,  but  by  reason  of  his 
public  activity  in  other  ways,  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
useful  men  in  the  Northwest."  Such  being  the  case,  and 
the  subject  being  of  such  wides])read  int(*rest  to  the  country, 
I  have  thought  the  tr(»atin(»nt  given  the  theme  by  the  profes- 
sor would  allow  of  some  ext(»nsion,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
ascertained  whether  or  not  1h»  has  reached  correct  conelu- 
si<ms,  and  if  not,  whether  or  not  this  is  due  to  his  premises 
or  to  his  deductions. 

The  learuiMl  writer  com<»s  to  the  conclusion  that  the  West 
is  not  discontented.  What  he  m<»ans  bv  **The  West"  is  not 
very  clear  from  his  treatmcMit  of  the  subject;  for  he  has 
ooncentrat(»d  his  gaze  upon  the  town  of  Lincoln  in  the  state 
of  Nebraska,  and  evidently  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
university  buildings.  There  he  [)roce(»ds  to  make  a  **study 
of  local  facts"  by  whi<'h  h(»  m(»asun*s  tin*  conditicm  of  feeling 
of  the  population  of  1h(»  entire  W(»st — a  term  which  is  still 
tak<»n  to  m(»an  all  that  ar(»a  of  the  United  States  l)eyond  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Nor  is  the  hcmonnl  chanc(»llor  more  cl<»ar  in  the  definition 
of  the  term  whi<h  1h*  has  undertaken  to  [U'ove  is  not  applica- 
ble, in  any  im])ortant  d(»gree,  to  tin*  West.  What  he  means 
by  "discont(»nt"  he  does  not  make*  [)lain  to  us.  Discontent 
with  one's  self?  with  erne's  family  or  kin?  with  one's  envi- 
ronment? with  one's  occupation  or  with  the  benefits  yielded 
thereby?  or  with  t\w  laws  and  governmental  conditions 
under  which  one  <»xists?  In  none  of  these  respects  does  the 
writer  admit  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  premises  he  is 
seeking  to  refute. 
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Declaring  himself  to  be  familiar  with  the  lives  and  habits 
of  a  large  number  of  people  on  "an  average  street'*  in  Lin- 
coln, which  familiarity  he  has  acquired  through  the  various 
means  by  which  a  university  professor  may  come  in  contact 
with  the  public,  he  proceeds  to  determine  from  the  external 
appearances  of  their  daily  lives  whether  or  not  they  are 
discontented. 

In  addition  to  this  he  has  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  "a 
hundred  gentlemen  of  his  personal  acquaintance  who  are 
fair  representatives  of  the  different  s<»ction8,  of  the  different 
political  parties,  and  of  the  different  material  interests  of 
the  state,"  and  from  the  replies  he  re<*eive8  to  these  letters 
he  ascertains  that  only  "from  three  to  live  per  cent  of  tht^ 
entire  population  of  the  state  are  really  and  seriously  dis 
contented."  That  discontent,  however,  he  leaves  us  lu 
believe  is  due  to  the  fact  that 

in  a  new  state,  and  especially  in  a  rich  state  like  our  own,  where  all 
natural  resources  seem  to  be  within  eany  yrasp  of  vavh  and  all  [the  italics 
are  mine]  there  have  been  great  opportunities  for  ac*quiriiig  a  coin}>e- 
tence  and  even  wealth.  ...  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  some  by  reason 
of  extraordinary  dilif^^ence,  extraordinary  shrewdness  or  good  fortum\ 
have  been  more  successful  than  others.  With  the  unsuccessful,  even 
though  they  have  done  more  than  fairly  well,  the  sense  of  not  being  as  f:ir 
along  in  the  race  as  those  with  whom  they  made  the  start  is  irritatin*;. 
The  rapid  rise  in  values  has  unquestionably  unsettled  many  luen  and 
made  them  discontented  with  conditions  which  we  all  know  to  be  mow 
nearly  normal.  .  .  .  Our  people  do  not  always  wait  to  be  deprived  of 
necessaries  before  they  complain,  but  are  apt  to  speak,  and  speak 
sharply,  if  what  may  be  termed  the  lavishness  of  supply  is  lessened. 
Men  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  in  haste  to  get  rich  ;  not  simply  to  secure  a 
competence.  .  .  .  Suffering,  deprivation,  and  discontent  are,  much  like 
the  ague,  *  over  in  the  next  township'  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
find  an  audience  applauding  a  speaker  who  tells  them  they  are  pauper- 
ized, when  very  few  in  the  audience  would  part  with  their  possessions 
short  of  a  sum  represented  by  a  big  unit  and  three  ciphers. 

Ruch  is  the  view  taken  of  the  existing  state  of  feelin;: 
among  the  people  of  Nebraska,  on  the  score  of  their  condi- 
tions, by  an  official  who  has  prosecuted  his  explorations  over 
the  territory  of  his  observations,  he  says,  to  the  ext(»iit  of 
10,000  miles  i)er  year. 

That  he  is  not  competent  nor  in  a  ])osition  to  judge 
on  such  a  subject,  and  that  he  dare  not  exi)ress  his  judg- 
ment if  he  were,  will,  on  reflection,  be  perfectly  clear  to  him, 
and  if  not  to  him,  then,  I  hope,  to  those  who  may  read  thes<» 
pages. 

The  subject  is  one  of  burning  importance*.  "Is  the  West 
Discontented?"  I  quote  from  an  article  printed  in  the  same 
magazine  of  the  issue  of  the  succeeding  month  (January, 
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1S95)  from  tlie  pen  of  a  writer  who  was  discussing  the 
Strike  Commissioners'  Report.*  The  strike  exerted  its 
force  particuhirly  in  the  West,  extending  to  California  and 
having  one  of  its  centres  in  Omaha,  the  leading  city  in  the 
state  of  which  Professor  Canfield  is  writing.  Mr.  Robinson, 
in  that  article,  says: 

There  have  been  strikes  before,  involving  vast  interests  and  bitterly 
contested,  but  none  fraught  with  such  sinister  signilicauce  as  those  of 
last  July.  What  caused  the  most  profound  alarm  in  all  thinking  minds 
was  not  any  individual  incident  of  the  uprising,  so  much  as  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  despair  shoukl  have  so  far  saturated 
large  masses  of  the  people  of  our  country  as  to  make  such  things  pos- 
sible—  not  anything  which  was  done,  so  much  as  the  method  of  its 
doing  and  the  uan-ow  escape  from  what  was  undone. 

These  two  writ(*rs  in  the  same  periodical  seem  to  take 
widely  diverse  views  of  the  discontent  existing  in  the  West; 
perhaps  if  we  look  at  the  relative  positions  of  the  men  we 
may  find  why  such  should  be;  particularly  will  our  under- 
standing increase  when  we  learn  that  one  is  a  pedagogue, 
largely  aside  from  the  curn^nt  of  affairs,  while  the  other  is  a 
trade  paper  editor,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  conditions  which 
he  must  understand. 

I  shall  assuuH*,  however,  that  by  ^*discontent'-  Professor 
Canfield  means  a  dissatisfaction  arising  from  lack  of  ade- 
quate returns  in  the  individual  enterprises  of  the  people  and 
this  failure  in  adetpiacy  being  general  to  large  numbers,  the 
cause  being  dm*  din*ctly  to  laws  o])erating  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  masses.  This  must  be,  in  effect,  the  definition 
of  l*rofessor  Canfield's  word  "discontent,"  else  the  word  has 
no  relevancy  to  his  article. 

Such,  then,  being  the  fact,  let  us  inquire  by  what  evi- 
dences the  professor  has  undertaken  to  establish  that  the 
West  is  not  discontcmted.  I  will  assume  that  Nebraska  is 
a  specinu^n  state  of  tin*  West  and  that  Lincoln  is  a  sample 
town;  nay,  (»veii  that  the  peo[)le  whom  the  professer  has 
beheld  going  to  and  fro,  through  the  [)late-gla8S  pane  of  his 
library  window  in  the  university  building,  are  typc^s  of  men 
and  women  common  to  the  entire  West.  Such  being  the* 
I)ost Illation  how  has  the  professor  used  these  facts  to  draw 
his  conclusions? 

The  wealthy  residential  section  of  Capitol  Hill  he  passes 
over  with  th(»  remark  that  "It  is  hardlv  likelv  that  there  will 
be  much  dis<'ont(»nt  Ikmc.''  A  statement  doubtless  correct, 
but  which  is  valualdc  to  us  mainly  in  that  it  goes  as  proof 
to  our  hypothesis  that  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  inade- 

•'«  The  Humiliating  Reiwrt  of  the  Strike  Commission,'*  by  H.  P.  Robinson. 
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quaey  of  returns  from  expended  effort  is  the  real  meanin 
of  the  professor's  word  ''discontent." 

Passing  Capitol  Hill  he  descends  at  once  to  his  "average 
street.''  Here  he  tinds  living  in  one  house,  Gernuin  parents 
with  six  sons;  one  is  an  accountant  at  the  University,  one 
[)ractises  law,  one  is  studying  medicine,  another  does  this 
and  another  that.  He  linds  th(\v  are  'intelligent,  indus- 
trious, frugal,  temperate,  and  ri'asonably  successful,"  and 
from  their  moving  in  these  occupations,  from  their  industry, 
frugality,  etc.,  he  concludes  that  none*  of  them  are  discon- 
tented within  his  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  another  house  the  professor  locates  "an  old  gentleman 
and  his  wife  and  one  or  two  younger  childnm.  They  live 
in  a  very  quiet  way,  and  have  a  few  rooms  which  they  rent 
to  students  and  otlu^'s."  He  has  an  occasional  conversa- 
tion with  them^  and  from  these  occasionals  and  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  living  as  he  describes,  he  adjudges  them 
not  discontented. 

In  another  house  residc»s  an  old  lady  "who  is  partially, 
if  not  entirely,  supported  b\^  her  son.  She  may  be  seen 
quite  frequently  out  in  the  garden  among  her  Howers,  chiefly 
noted  for  their  old-fashioned  names  and  colors,"  etc.  From 
this  observation  of  the  old  lady  the  [)rofessor  tinds  she  i^* 
not  discontented.  AVorking  on  a  house  adjacent  are  two 
carpent(»rs;  "one  rides  home  with  his  wife  who  comes  for 
him  every  evening  with  a  ncsat  little*  pony  and  [)haeton,  and 
is  often  accom])ani(Hl  by  a  bright-faced  boy  evid<»ntly  their 
son.  .  .  .  He  and  his  wife  read  together  (*venings,  and  he  is 
reasonably  well  infornuHl  on  public  alTairs."  From  these 
facts  the  i)rofessor  determines  that  the  carpenter  is  not 
discontent(Hl. 

The  other  car])ent(T  is  discontented:  he  is  a  foreigner 
and  a  Swede.  "lie  thinks  the  lot  of  the  laboring  man 
harder  here  than  in  the  old  country:  and  if  he  c<mld  get 
away  he-would  certainly  go  back."  This,  then,  is  the  reason 
of  the  Swede's  disccmtent;  anoth(T  cause  is  that  "at  first  he 
receiv(»d  large  wages  and  thought  he  could  soon  own  a 
h(mie;  he  finally  purchased  it,  but  was  somewhat  in  debt; 
he  disliked  the  continual  i)aying  of  interest,  and  now  he  did 
not  get  enough  work  to  pay  off  what  hi*  owed."  As  an 
offset  to  the  justifiableness  of  these  grounds  of  dissatis- 
faction, the  professor  mentions  that  the  Swe<l(»  stated  "with 
much  apparent  pride"  that  in  the  old  country  h<*  could  not 
run  in  debt,  h<*  would  have  no  cr(»dit,  and  he  would  be 
expected  to  rent  and  to  renmin  a  tenant. 

Thus  far,  then,  in  the  in^iuiry,  the  professor  has  found 
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only  one  discontented  man  and  he  is  an  alien,  and  his  discon- 
tent is  really  without  foundation  in  fact,  since  he  is  doing 
far  better  amidst  his  new  surroundinj^s  than  he  did  in  the 
country  wh(»nce  he  came. 

Bo  on,  through  the  various  examx)les  which  the  professor 
puts  forward  to  show  the  pacific  state  of  the  western 
laboring  population.  His  conclusions  are  based  on  just 
such  observati<m.  The  young  husband  and  wife  who  are 
building  a  small  apartment  house  as  a  business  venture,  he 
being  a.  thrifty  shii)ping  clerk  and  sh(»,  In^fon*  marriage,  a 
professional  nurse,  he  finds  busy  and  successful  people,  "such 
as  are  rarelv  disc<mt(»nted'\ 

*'The  evening  paper  thrown  upon  the  porches,"  the 
presence  of  a  hammock  and  tlow(»rs  in  the  yard,  he  takes 
as  a  certificate  of  an  absence  of  discontent.  The  **old  lady 
comfortably  supjmrted  by  a  daughter  who  is  a  stenog- 
rapher" is,  from  that  fact,  to  his  mind,  contented;  as  also 
are  the  two  daughters  in  the  adjoining  house  wiio  are  clerks 
in  one  of  tin*  retail  drygoods  stores.  Tlieir  appearance 
being  neat  and  their  liabits  busy,  the  professor  cannot 
imagine  they  are  discontented  with  that  grim  necessity 
whi(*h  forces  each  to  slave*  for  a  living,  or  that  they  are  con- 
cerned in  the  vast  disparity  betw(»en  their  condition  and 
that  of  those  women  whos(»  in<om(*s,  from  whatever  sources, 
are  sufficient  to  se<*ure  them  from  dailv  labor. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  professor  has  adduced  no 
facts  upon  which  he  could  base  an  o])inion.  It  would  be, 
indeed,  interesting  to  know  what  exterior  j)hase  should  be 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  professor,  in  order  to  attain  his 
idea  of  a  discontented  [)erson.  What  must  a  ])erson  do, 
how  must  he  act,  that  the  professor  might  find  he  is  discon- 
tented? What  must  be  the  state,  environment,  situation, 
of  that  "from  thn*e  to  five  per  cent  of  the  entire  poi)ulation 
who  are  really  and  seriously  ^discontented'  "? 

As  I  have  said,  the  professor  is  neither  a  fit  man  to  judge 
of  the  feeling  of  these  [)(M)pl(s  nor  would  it  be  safe  for  him 
to  express  his  judgment  if  he  were. 

The  professor  is  evidently  a  contented  man.  With  a  snug 
salary  of  ?4,000  or  |5,()0()  a  year,  with  comfortable  quarters 
at  the  university  buildings  provided  him  by  the  state,  to  him 
the  world  is  a  smoothly  rolling  ball  with  greased  axles.  His 
office  carries  with  it  public  respect  and  esteem,  the  people 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  treat  him  in  a  deferential, 
distinguished  way,  he  has  a  measure  of  power  and  authority 
sufficient  to  make  an  ordinary  man  feel  satisfied  in  this 
regard,  and  his  private  affairs  are,  doubtless,  well  managed. 
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To  such  a  man,  therefore,  who  pins  his  political  faith  to 
the  economic  nonsense  of  the  dear  old  Republican  party; 
whose  knowledge  of  political  economy  was  accpiired  from 
the  writings  of  the  old  school;  who  knows  worse  than  noth- 
ing of  the  principles  of  the  single  tax  or  the  trutlis  of  free 
trade;  who  observes  the  vast  concentration  of  wealth  lo  b^- 
due  to  the  superior  shrewdness  and  activities  of  the  mil- 
lionaires; and  who  accounts  for  the  giant  strikes  and  wide 
agitation  of  the  laboring  masses  as  resulting  from  the 
harangues  of  foreign  anarchists  who  poison  their  minds  as 
to  their  surroundings,  and,  where  regally  no  just  grounds  ex- 
ist, incite  them  to  contests  with  their  em})loyers;  to  such 
a  man  there  is  nothing  wrong;  there  is  no  discontent  within 
the  scope  of  our  definition.  If  a  few  pc^ople  are  dissatis- 
fied at  the  way  things  go  with  them,  it  is  tlieir  own  fault. 

For  such  a  man  to  respond  to  the  question  "Is  the  West 
Discontented?''  and  jM'esent  himself  as  a  judge  thereof, 
appears  to  my  mind  the  sheerest  folly.  The  value  of  his 
views  is  simply  that  there  is  one  man  in  the  West  who  is 
comfortably  situated  and  to  whom  it  do(*s  not  seem  that 
there  is  anything  wrong.  There  are  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  like  him;  the  *^representativ(»  men''  of  whom  h(» 
sj>eaks  are  of  his  own  kin.  They  are  leading  men  in  busi- 
ness and  politics,  they  hold  ollices,  have  comfortable 
incomes,  and  are  unconscious  of  the  forces  feiuienring  at 
the  bottom.  Carlyle  tells  us  that,  in  Paris,  in  the  height 
of  the  terrors  of  the  French  K(»voluti(m,  *'Th(»atr(»s  to  the 
number  of  twenty-three  were  open  every  night;  while  right 
arms  here  grew  weary  with  slaying,  right  arms  then*  were 
twiddle-deeing  on  melodious  catgut;  at  the  very  instant 
Abb(^  Sicard  was  clambering  up  his  second  pair  of  shoulders 
three  men  high  (in  the  viohm  of  the  Abbay<5  following  the 
r:i!issacre  of  the  priests),  500,000  human  individuals  were 
lying  horizontal  as  if  nothing  were  amiss/- 

I  have  said  that  supposing  that  the  professor  irvrc 
ec|uipped  for  clear  discernment,  he  dare  not  express  his 
lionest  views.  He  is  the  holder  of  a  position  under 
the  state  government.  This  is  necessarily  a  political 
pos-'iticm;  that  is,  it  is  influenced  by  politics;  its 
incumbency  is  secured  through  a  political  **pull."  Let  th<» 
professor  publish  in  the  same  magazine  an  article  describing 
conditions  in  Nebraska  as  they  really  are.  Let  him  explain 
why  the  Populist  party — the  party  of  discontent — polled 
83,134  votes  in  Nebraska  in  1892  while  in  1888  it  polled  but 
9,429.  Does  this  show  contentment?  T^et  him  deplore 
that  foul  system*  which  has  for(*ed  thousands  of  farmers 

*That  is,  tbe  feudal  system  of  lanU  ownership,  Mliicli  in  in  a»  full  fon-o  in  the 
United  States  to-day  as  when  introduced  into  Englan<l  by  William  the  Coniiueror. 
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and  their  familios  to  tlio  tillinp:  of  arid  lands  whore  certain 
starvation  awaits  thoni,  if  they  remain  h)ng  enoiijjjh,  while 
millions  of  God's  best  acres  elsewhere  lie  fallow.  Were  the 
thousands  in  Nebraska  lately  fcnl  from  relief  cars  con- 
tented? Or  did  they  n^sij^nedly  attribute  their  famine  to 
causes  abiding  solely  with  God? 

The  expressions  of  feeling  in  Omaha  and  elsewhere  in 
Nebraska  during  the  gr(»at  strike  and  the  sympathy 
extended  by  thousands  to  the  Commonweal  army  move- 
ment, do  not  argue  well  for  unbroken  c(mtentment  there. 

Suppose  the  professor  should  draw  obvious  dedut^tions 
from  tlu^se  faets  and  write  an  article  along  the  lines  they 
lead,  what    would  be   the   result?     Kefinements  of  mental 

torture  for  the  writer!  Such  an  article  might  be  written 
of  things  and  conditicms  in  N(»w  York,  or  any  other  large 
eastern  centn*,  and  no  one  would  take  it  sufficiently  to  heart 
to  con((»ive  umlnage  at  it.  Hut  the  case  is  ditTerent  in  a 
western  town.  There  everybody  is  seeking  at  all  times  to 
"boom*'  the  town.  They  wish  to  draw  trade  to  it,  to  increase 
the  land  value  in  it — at  least  a  part  of  them  wish  to  do  so — to 
make  it  excel  rival  towns.  The  individual  who  shall  nar- 
rate, any  statc^miMits,  whether  true  or  not,  which  are  likely 
to  impair  any  of  t]i(»se  (»nds,  is  a  sort  of  publi<*  (»nemy. 

So  it  would  b(»  with  the  })rofessor.  How  the  newspapers 
would  "roast''  the  h^arned  pedagogue!  especially  the  news- 
papers of  the  political  party  opposite  to  that  through  which 
the  prof(»ssor  had  secured  his  chair.  How  they  would,  in 
column  editorals,  in  paragraph  squibs,  cudgel  and  skewer 
the  poor  chancellor  until  his  existence,  for  the  period,  would 
seem  a  torment.  'The  false  rej)resentations,"  they  would 
say,  **mad(*  to  the  p(»ople  of  the  East  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  are  well  likely  to  exert 
its  influence  in  staying  that  desirable  character  of  immi- 
gration which  all  of  us  have  been,  all  these  years,  striving 
to  attra^^t.  More  is  the  pity  that  we  should  have  warmed 
into  life  i;  serpent  to  bite  us;  that  we  should  have  given  one 
of  the  most  profitable  positions  in  the  service  of  the  state  to 
a  man  who,  apparently,  avails  himself  of  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  diy  us  an  injury." 

I  can  fancy,  too,  I  hear  the  heavy  voice  of  a  well-fed  owner 
of  a  land  addition  to  the  eitv  of  Omaha,  or  to  the  citv  of  Lin- 
coin,  rising  in  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
there  proposing  the  adoption  by  that  organization  of  a  set 
of  resolutioTiS.     These  commence  with  a 

^'Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  this  body  that  an 
officer,  enjoying  a  large  salary  from  the  state,  has  so  far 
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forgotten  the  fealty  due  from  liiin  to  the  people  of  the  state 
as  to  cause  to  be  published  in  a  leading  eastern  magazine  an 
article  of  his  authorship  grossly  misrepresenting  the  con- 
tented and  happy  condition  of  the  people  of  this  state,  and 

"\V7<r/Tf/tV,  Such  an  article  is  calculated  to  produce  a  false 
impression  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  state  in  the 
minds  of  the  readers  of  the  said  magazine,  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

^'Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  deny  the  several  state- 
ments contained  in  the  said  article  as  being  without  founda- 
ticm  in  fact,  and  express  their  regret  that  a  person  ca])able 
of  writing  such  an  article  should  be  found  holding  so  impor- 
tant a  position  as  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of  this 
state." 

The  resolutions  would  be  spoken  upon  by  several  brother 
real  estate  owners  interested  in  booming  the  values  of  their 
lands  and  selling  to  the  easterner  at  ilwiv  own  figures,  little 
triangular  blocks  of  the  earth's  surface  which  they  had 
**taken  up'-  years  ago  and  had  held  idle  all  this  time;  these 
gentlemen  talk  to  the  point,  and  the  resolutions  are  adopted 
with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice.  The  board  of  trade,  com- 
posed of  the  "representative''  class  of  whom  the  professor 
speaks,  who  see  nothing  wrong  anywhere,  and  who  do  not 
wish  to  realize  that  such  exists,  also  adopt  like  resolutions, 
which  are  spread  at  length  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
papers,  touched  up  by  editorial  comment;  and  as  the  storm 
thickens  the  professor  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  built  his 
house  on  shifting  sands;  that  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  all  this, 
his  occuj)ancy  of  the  chancellorship  may  become  unsettled. 

The  West  is  discontented.  It  is  a  simmering,  seething 
cauldron  of  discontent.  You  find  it  on  everv  hand  wherever 
you  go;  whether  east  of  the  Rockies  or  beyond  them, 
whether  on  the  coast  or  on  the  sound.  You  find  it  in  busi- 
ness circles,  you  hear  it  on  street  corners,  nay,  you  ,sve  it 
there  in  the  hundreds  of  idle  men  who  are  all  day,  and  late 
into  the  night,  standing  about  telegraph  poles  in  the  busi- 
ness centres,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  number  of  the  public  meetings  held  b}-  the  idle 
and  laboring  men,  to  talk  over  the  situation ;  in  the  services 
of  the  New  Era  churches,  which  the  laboring  world  has  set 
up  for  itself  because  the  regulation  clergy  persistently  fail 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  causes  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  masses.  You  can  see  this  discontent  in  the  People's 
Party  papers,  teeming  with  attacks  on  monopoly  and 
recitals  of  the  hardships  of  the  people.     Y"ou  can  see  it  in 
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the  accumulation  of  sudi  items  as  the  followiiifi;,  which  are 
daily  distributed  to  the  newspapers  through  the  press  asso- 
ciations: 

San  Francisco,  February  10,  1895.  —  The  deatli  from  Btarvation  of  a 
four-weeks-old  cliild  of  Mrs.  «Tohn  Harkins,  who  lives  in  a  miserable 
shanty  on  Oregon  street,  was  reported  to  the  coroner,  llarkins  liiis  been 
unable  to  get  work,  and  the  family  is  poverty-stricken.  The  mother  is 
bedridden  through  lack  of  nourishment. 

I  live  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  I  have  lived  here  about 
seven  years.  In  that  time  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
press,  both  daily  and  weekly,  as  reporter,  editor,  special 
correspondent,  special  writer,  writer  for  magazines  and 
other  periodicals.  My  duties  have  at  various  times  drawn 
me  close  to  civil  courts,  the  police,  politics,  public  bodies 
and  organizations.  No  important  public  event  has  taken 
place  in  this  southern  metropolis  of  the  state  during  my 
residence  here,  that  has  not  Imh^i  the  subject  of  my  study 
and  labor.  Los  Angeles  is  regard(Hl  as  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prosperous  citi(*s  of  the  west.  It  is  but  a  few 
thousand  larger  than  Lincoln,  yet  it  d(K»s  about  twice  the 
average  amount  of  business,  if  the  15radstr(H*t's  weekly  bank 
clearances  may  be  taken  as  an  ind(»x.  Its  resouc(»s  are  vast 
and  varied.  Saving  the  imported  product,  th(»r(»  is  an  exclu- 
sive market  for  the  fruits  of  its  surrounding  farms,  for  the 
California  orange  is  not  in  the  stones  before  the  Florida 
orange  has  left  the  market.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
annually  within  its  area  by  tourists;  other  millions  by 
additions  to  its  population  in  the  persons  of  well-to  do 
people  who  come  here  to  reside  for  the  climate's  sake. 

Los  Angeles,  under  any  arrangement  or  system  through 
which  the  distribution  of  opi)ort unities  would  approxinmte 
to  equality,  ought  to  be  lill(»d  with  the  happi(»st  people  on 
the  continent,  and  a  welcome  should  be  ready  for  (»very 
stranger  within  its  gates.  Yet  is  this  the  case?  Three 
detachments  of  the  Ccmimonweal  army,  aggregating  nearly 
2,000  men,  got  together  here  in  18iK3-94  and  started  to  Wash- 
ington. During  the  past  winter,  the  **out  of  work"  problem 
has  become  so  serious  that  an  institution  called  the  **Asso- 
ciated  Charities,''  comprising  many  of  the  heading  proi)erty 
owners  of  the  city,  has  b(»en  organized  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  and  it  has  had  more  work  on  hand  than  it  could  do. 

In  order  that  the  pittanc^e  of  fifty  cents,  charged  as  a  fee 
by  the  professional  employment  agencies,  might  not  stand 
between  the  person  looking  for  work  and  a  possible  "job," 
the  city  council  and  county  supervisors  joined  hands  in 
starting  a  "Free  Labor  I^ureau"  through  which  the  people 
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worry;  whether  they  will  lose  this  loan,  whether  the 
8e(!urity  for  that  is  good,  wliy  Joues  has  defaulted  his  inter- 
est, and  will  Smith  pay  up,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
nerve-wrecking  gamut 

And  so  on  through  the  whole  neighborhood;  there  are  a 
few  men  who  are  working  on  steady  wages,  but  they  are 
constantly  oppressed  by  nervous  fears  lest  they  may  lose 
their  /'jobs."  Discontent,  uncertainty,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  is  rampant  up  and  down  the  whole  street;  yet 
Nature  smiles,  the  clouds  are  gray  against  a  deep  blue  sky, 
and  flowers  blossom  into  fragrance  and  wondrous  colors; 
the  neighborhood  appears  pleasant,  the  people  are  agreeable 
when  you  meet  them,  every  man  and  woman  carrying  locked 
in  their  own  hearts  the  burden  of  their  own  distress. 

But  let  us  leave  this  street  and  look  elsewhere 
for  contentment.  Shall  we  go  down  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  yards  and  ask  that  hundred 
or  more  locomotive  engineers  who  stayed  with  the  company 
through  the  strike  last  summer  and  who  have  just  been 
rewarded  for  their  fidelity  by  a  cut  in  wages?  Shall  we  ask 
them  if  they  are  discontented?  Or  shall  we  inquire  of  those 
twenty  compositors  who  have  just  been  let  olT  of  their  cases 
on  a  leading  daily  through  the  introduction  of  typesetting 
machines? 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  building  going  on  at  present  in 
the  city;  let  us  inquire  among  the  architects.  None  of  them 
are  busy,  yet  almost  every  man  has  one  or  more  jobs  in  his 
office  through  which  he  manages  to  keep  the  establishment 
afioat.  We  remark  to  him  that  there  is  plenty  of  building 
going  on  in  town  just  now,  and  he  replies,  "That's  so,  but  the 
architects  get  very  little  of  it."  Ask  him  why,  and  he  tells 
you  that  the  contractors  do  most  of  it,  furnishing  their  own 
plans,  enabling  the  owners  to  avoid  the  services  of  an  archi- 
tect. The  business,  too,  is  cut  up,  he  tells  us.  It  is  impossi- 
ble any  longer  to  get  a  living  remuneration  for  the  services 
of  an  architect.  The  fees  of  five  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
the  building,  fixed  by  the  Architects'  Association,  are  lived 
uj)  to  solely  by  the  members  of  that  Association,  and  if  sus- 
picion is  correct  many  of  these  default  in  the  observance  of 
this  rule.  Outside  of  the  association,  no  one  pretends  he 
will  let  a  job  go  because  he  will  not  take  less  than  five  per 
cent.  "You  can  get  an  architect  to  design  you  a  f  10,000 
building  for  f 50.  You  will  have  to  look  sharp,  though,  that 
he  does  not  make  it  up  on  you  through  coUusion  with  the 
contractor,  for  he  will  do  it  if  he  can." 

If  the  contractors  are  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work,  we 
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reason  that  these,  at  least,  must  be  well  employed,  and  wich 
excellent  returns.  Yet  when  we  move  among  them,  what 
do  we  find?  The  number  so  great,  and  the  competiton  so 
intense,  that  a  |1,500  building  will  be  figured  on  by  twenty- 
two  contractors  I*  xVsk  them  if  they  are  discontented,  and 
if  so  why?  They  will  say  there  are  too  many  men  in  the 
business;  too  many  contractors  for  the  work;  that  half  of 
them  ought  to  be  doing  something  else;  that  a  contractor 
can't  get  a  job  unless  he  finds  an  owner  who  wants  to  build, 
or  he  can  become  the  favorite  of  an  architect. 

Hut  the  building  trades  are  not  alone  in  their  discontent; 
it  is  in  all  trades,  in  all  professions.  A  few  are  doing  well ; 
the  many  ar(»  struggling,  ban^ly  keeping  down  exi>enses.  If 
I  should  send  out  one  hundred  letters  among  the  *^epre- 
sentative/^  etc.,  m(»n  of  this  city  and  close  by,  as  the  pro- 
fessor has  done  at  Lincoln,  T  should  get  about  the  same 
replies  as  did  he.  If  I  should  base*  my  opinion  on  these, 
I  would  come  to  the  same  ccmclusions  as  reached  by  him. 
The  discontent  does  not  exist  among  the  ''representative*' 
men.  To  find  it  you  must  move  among  the  men  who  are  not 
"representative."  A  leading  and  '^representative"  hotel 
man  of  this  city,  a  year  ago,  paid  |2 1,000  for  the  title  to  a 
vacant  lot  on  Hroadway.  He  did  nothing  to  the  lot  mean- 
while, and  a  few  days  ago  he  sold  it  for  1^5,000,  making 
f  14,000  in  a  year  through  the  parting,  for  that  period,  with 
the  use  of  |2 1,000.  Our  l(»tter  to  him  would,  doubtless,  come 
back  fulsome  with  emphasis  that  there  is  no  discontent;  that 
everything  is  prosperous  and  money  is  plentiful. 

The  v(»r(lict,  how(»ver,  of  the  laboring  man,  the  i)roprietor8 
of  small  business,  and  of  small  people  generally,  would  be 
dilTerent.  From  them  the  answer  would  be  much  like  the 
language  of  the  Salvation  Army  (Jem^ral  Booth,  as  stated  in 
a  recent  interview,  that  these  conditions  cannot  last;  the 
strain  is  too  great;  a  revoluticm  is  going  on,  and  you  havt* 
only  to  look  around  you  to  see  it. 

*  An  exi>crience  of  Architect  Charles  W.  Davis,  Workman  Building,  I^s  Angela .^. 
in  1894. 
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In  the  habit  ng  he  lived. 

—  Shakespeare. 

Like  warp  nnd  woof  nil  deHtliiles 

Are  woven  fant, 
Linked  In  sympathy  like  the  keys 

Of  an  organ  vast. 

All  which  ig  real  now  rcinalncth, 

And  farleth  never: 
The  hand  which  upholds  It  now  suntalneth 

The  soul  forever. 

—  Jrhittier. 

The  life  of  Whittier,  like  that  of  Emerson,  was  beautiful  in 
its  simplicity  and  naturalness.  Aside  from  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  the  spectacular  or  di-amatic  element  in  his  make- 
up there  was  a  marked  fi-eedom  from  that  pernicious  artifici- 
ality which  permeates  modem  life  and  exalts  the  letter  while 
it  ignores  the  spirit.  The  sincerity  and  tmnspai-ency  of  his 
life  adds  greatly  to  the  positive  inspiration  from  which  poster- 
ity for  ages  to  come  will  imbibe  high,  fine  truths  as  fnmi  a 
mighty  limpid  reservoir,  —  truths,  which,  like  the  teachings 
of  the  great  Galilean,  are  so  simply  clixd  that  they  appeal  to 
tiie  unlettered  no  less  than  to  tlie  spiritually  minded  among 
scholar. 

It  is  good  to  di*aw  very  near  to  such  a  life,  in  the  same  way 
as  it  is  helpful  to  journey  forth  into  the  country  in  spring- 
time when  Nature  is  awaking  and  on  every  hand  one  feels 
an  indefinable  uplift  born  of  the  glory  of  new  life  and  its 
promised  fruition. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Claflin,  one  of  the  poet's  most  intimate  friends, 
in  writing  of  Whittier,  says  :  * 

With  him  duty  was  coininandiiif;,  and  lie  always  kept  l>ofore  him  and 
jieted  upon  the  Ideji  that  "  beyond  the  i)oel  *8  sweet  dream  lies  the  eternal 
epic  of  the  man.'' 

It  is  necessary  to  note  here,  however,  that  after  the  war  of 
the  Rel)ellion  the  poet  ceased  to  lx>,  in  a  marked  degree,  an 
aggressive  reformer.  True,  liLs  instincts  were  ever  on  the 
side  of  justice,  freedom,  and  i)r()gress  ;  but  after  the  emancipa- 

••*  Personal  Ki*eolle<th>nH  t>f  Whittier."    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
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tion  of  the  slaves  he  laid  aside  the  warrior's  coat  of  mail  for 
the  quiet  Quaker  garb,  if  I  may  use  these  objective  teims  to 
illustrate  mental  conditions.  This  hius  Ix^en  to  me  a  source  of 
deep  regret ;  yet  who  shall  judge  when  it  Ls  merely  conviction 
of  what  is  right  at  issue?  Moreover,  I  can  well  understand 
the  poet's  feelings,  and  it  is  but  just  that  we  examine  the 
poet  from  his  own  point  of  view  when  discussing  this  change, 
which  so  lK)ldly  contiusted  with  the  after  life  of  such  a  heroic 
soul  as  Wendell  Phillips. 

VVhittier  had  made  a  noble  sacrifice  when  he  cheerfully 
surrendered  his  cherished  dream  of  political  preferment  and 
literary  success,  and  cast  his  lot  in  with  tbe  little  despised 
Ixmd  of  Abolitionists,  in  conformity  with  what  he  conceived 
to  l)e  duty's  august  demand.  At  the  time  of  this  great  re- 
nunciation no  epithets  were  too  abusive,  no  ridicule  too 
cutting,  no  slander  or  calunmy  too  gross  to  be  meted  out 
by  ejisy-going  conventionalists  to  the  little  band  who 
seemed  to  1x3  in  a  hopeless  minority,  but  who  bmvely  stood 
'*on  duty's  vantage  ground."  After  his  decision  had  been 
delil)erately  made  he  had  fought  valiantly  nor  faltered 
once,  until  the  great  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
best  energies  was  won  and  the  despised  and  pei'secuted 
minority  had  become  luminous  spirits  in  the  eyes  of  the 
majoi'ity. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  strong  desire  for  peace,  rest, 
and  an  intense  longing  to  be  able  to  ascend  the  mountain 
beyond  the  range  of  the  fierce  tumult  l)elow  overmastered  the 
aggressive  spirit  which  wius  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  early 
yeai-H  of  liLs  life.  Moreover,  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  he 
was  at  once  reformer  and  Quaker  ;  the  traditions  of  his  people 
and  a  strong  inward  desire  led  him  to  seek  that  repose  which 
aids  in  the  development  of  spirituality.  If  Whittier  had  in 
him  much  of  the  crusader,  he  also  possessed  in  a  large  way 
the  soul  which  has  ever  dominated  the  orientil  mystics  and 
sages;  indeed,  the  blending  of  thes(^  two  elements  in  him  Wiis 
very  marked.  From  his  soul  could  fliush  that  divine  indigna- 
tion which  must  have  lit  up  Jesus'  eyes  when  he  overturned 
the  tables  of  the  money-changei's  who  had  taken  possession  of 
hLs  Father's  temple  ;  and  yet  few  natures  so  yearned  for  peace 
and  harmony,  found  only  on  the  sunlit  mountain  peaks  of 
love.  From  Ids  luminous  heart  flowed  the  spirit  of  divine 
gentleness,  comi)iussion,  and  love  of  humanity,  which  was  voiced 
m  such  a  characteristic  expression  as  hLs  dying  message,  no 
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less  than  in  such  typical  lines  as  the  following,  taken  from  his 
poem  entitled  "  Woi-sliip : " 

O  brotlier  inau !  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother ; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  iWaee  of  God  is  there; 
To  woi-ship  rightly  is  to  love  each  otlier, 

Each  smile  u  hynui,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer. 

*  *  *  * 

Love  shall  tread  out  tlie  baleful  fire  of  anper, 
And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of  iKjace  f, 

and  these  typical  stanzas  from  a  poem  written  to  be  read  at 
the  levee  given  by  the  president  of  Brown  University,  June 
29,1870: 

I  touched  the  garnient-liem  of  truth, 
Yet  saw  not  all  its  splendor. 

*  *  *  * 

And  slowly  leanis  the  world  the  truth 

That  makes  us  all  thy  debtor, 
That  holy  life  is  moi*e  than  writ. 

And  spiiit  more  tlian  letter. 

«  *  *  * 

For  truth's  worst  foe  is  he  who  claims 

To  act  as  God's  avenger, 
And  deems,  Injyond  his  sentry  l)eat. 

The  crystal  walls  in  danger. 

There  is  another  fact  which  should  he  remembered  when 
considering  the  change  which  marks  Whittier  as  the  prophet 
of  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and  the  poet  of  the  Timer  Light 
on  the  other,  and  that  was  the  almost  incessant  invalidism  of 
the  ix)et,  —  iiLsomnia  and  neuralgia  wei*e  his  familiar  com- 
panions. After  a  sleepless  night  he  was  often  heaiti  to  say  to 
Ins  intimate  friends  in  hLs  quaint  and  semi-humorous  way,  '^  It 
Is  of  no  uge ;  the  sleep  of  the  innocent  is  denied  me ;  perhaps 
I  do  not  deserve  it."  * 

But  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  notice  Wliittier  psycho- 
logically so  much  as  to  view  him  "in  the  habit  he  lived,"  and 
therefore,  i)assuig  over  this  profoundly  uiteresting  study,  we 
come  to  view  him  in  his  home  life. 

Few  men  have  ever  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  companion- 
ship of  their  friends  as  did  our  Quaker  j>oet,  and  had   liLs 

♦One  who  has  Bufforecl  as  did  Whiuloronn  reailily  see  how  a  soul  conBtltuted  like 
hl8  would  yearn  for  pence  nn«l  rent. 

This  ehronic  Invalldlrim.  while  It  frequently  rendere<l  It Im^wsslble  for  hlmtto enjoy 
Inti^reourHC  with  kindred  souls,  and  preventi*u  him  from  attending  publlojgatherings 
In  which  he  felt  n  deep  lnt<.>rebt,  failed  to  miir  his  sweet  dls|)Osltlon,  or  ruffle  the  calm 
of  a  soul  at  once  so  profoundly  spiritual  and  yet  so  thoroughly  human  as  was  his. 
What  would  have  embittered  most  persons  ouly  seemed  to  add  to  Uie  serenity  of  hit 
spirit. 
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health  permitted  he  doubtless  would  have  found  much  pleas- 
ure from  social  iutercoui-se  which  was  denied  him. 

Ralph  Waldo  limei-son  w^us  a  great  favorite  of  Whittier, 
although  their  visits  were  necessarily  infrequent.  On  one 
occasion,  described  by  Mns.  Claflin,  when  the  poet  and  philoso- 
pher were  out  riding,  Emei'son  pointed  out  a  small  unpainted 
house  by  the  roadside  and  said,  '^  There  lives  an  old  Calvin- 
Lst  in  that  hoiLse,  and  she  pmys  for  me  eveiy  day.  I  am  glad 
she  does.  I  pray  for  myself."  "  Does  thee  ?  "  said  Whittier. 
"  What  does  thee  pray  for,  friend  Emerson  ? "  "  Well," 
rei)lied  Emei-son,''  when  I  first  open  my  eyes  upon  the  beauti- 
ful world,  1  thank  (iod  that  I  am  alive  and  tliat  I  live  so  near 
Boston."  On  another  occasion  Whittier  was  telling  Emerson 
of  an  original  and  somewhat  remarkable  farmer  whom  he 
knew.  The  great  transcend  en  tixlist  l)ecame  much  interested 
and  remarked,  *'Tliat  man  would  enjoy  Plato."  At  a  later 
date  Emei-son  sent  the  i)()et  a  copy  of  Plato  to  be  loaned  to 
his  friend.  On  returning  it  the  farmer  expressed  the  satis- 
faction he  had  derived  from  the  volume,  adding  that  "  that 
Mr.  Plato  hiis  a  good  many  of  my  idees." 

Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  were  among 
other  distinguished  literary  contemporaries  whose  friendship 
Mr.  Whittier  much  prized.  Al)out  the  latter,  who  it  will  be 
rememl)ered  was  a  man  of  moods,  Whittier  related  to  Mrs. 
(Uaflin  the  following  j)ei"sonal  experience,  which,  though 
humorous  U)  the  readei*,  must  have  l)een  exceedingly  eml)arras8- 
ing  to  the  [)oet  at  the  time.  "Thee  knows,"  said  Whittier,  "I 
am  not  vei-sed  in  small  talk ;  but  I  wanted  to  make  a  friendly 
call  on  Hawthorne,  and  one  morning  (it  chanced  to  be  an  ill- 
fated  morning  for  this  purjxjse)  I  sallied  forth,  and  on  reaching 
the  hoiLse  was  ushered  into  a  lugubrious-looking  room,  where 
Hawthorne  met  me,  evidently  in  a  lugubrious  state  of  mind. 
In  a  Kither  sepulchral  tone  of  voice  he  bade  me  good  morning, 
and  asketl  me  io  l)e  seated  opposite  him,  and  we  looked  at 
each  othei*  and  remarked  upon  the  weather.  Then  came  an 
ap{)allhig  silence,  and  the  cold  chills  crept  down  my  back. 
After  a  few  moments  I  said,  *  I  think  I  will  take  a  short 
walk.'  I  took  my  walk,  and  returned  and  bade  him  good 
morning,  much  to  my  relief  and  I  have  no  doubt  to  his." 

Whittier  was  a  man  of  strong  soul-friendshii)s.  Many  of 
hLs  dearest  friends  (such  lus  John  Bright,  for  example)  he 
loved  through  spiritual  kinship),  although  not  enjoying  per- 
sonal acquaintiince,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  over  the 
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world  the  humble  and  unpretentious  singer  of  New  England 
was  loved  as  a  brother,  counsellor,  and  friend.  In  this  con- 
nection Mrs.  Claflin  has  recorded  a  delightful  episode  relat- 
ing to  the  meeting  of  Dom  Pedro  and  Whittier  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

When  Dom  Pedro,  the  Emppror  of  BrazH,  was  visiting  Boston,  he 
was  invited  one  morning  to  a  private  parlor  to  meet  some  of  the  men 
who  have  made  this  city  famous  in  the  world  of  letters.  As  one  after 
another  was  presented  to  him,  he  received  each  one  gniciously,  but  with- 
out enthusiasm.  But  when  Mr.  Whittier's  name  was  announced  his  face 
suddenly  lighted  up,  and,  grasping  the  poet*s  hand,  he  made  a  gestui*e  as 
though  he  would  embrace  nim,  but  seehig  that  to  be  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Friends,  he  passed  his  arm  through  that  of  Mr.  Whittier, 
and  drew  him  gently  to  a  corner,  where  he  remained  with  him,  absorlietl 
in  convei*8ation  until  the  time  came  to  leave.  The  Emi)eror,  talking  the 
poet's  hand  in  both  his  own  again,  bade  him  a  reluctjmt  farewell,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  but,  still  unsatisfied,  was  hejird  to  wiy, 
"  Come  with  me,''  and  they  passed  slowly  down  the  staircase,  his  arm 
around  Mr.  Whittier. 

Numerous  illustrations  might  be  cited  to  show  how  pro- 
foundly the  poet  cherished  these  soul-friendshii^s  even  when 
in  the  flesh  he  never  saw  those  he  had  learned  to  love.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  this  character  is  set 
forth  in  an  account  given  to  Mr.  Packard  by  Jessie  Benton 
Fremont,  which,  aside  from  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  Whittier, 
is  a  delightful  bit  of  history.  After  describing  their  visit  to 
Whittier  Mrs.  Fremont  continues  :  * 

I  Iwgan  by  telling  him  he  had  strongly  influenced  my  youn^j  life, 
that  I  was  but  twenty-two  when  I  cut  from  a  newspai)er  and  pasted  m  my 
prayer-book  his  "  Angel  of  Patience,"  that  the  lines 

The  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still. 
And  make  our  own  our  Father's  will, 

were  the  hardest  to  get  by  heart  I  had  ever  tried,  for  patience  and  sub- 
mission were  not  natural  growtlis  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

*'Thy  speech  is  southern;  what  is  thy  nameV " 

"  Not  yet,"  I  said.  "  I  am  southern,  but  lot  me  tell  you  more  first.  I 
want  to  tell  you  of  your  last,  your  greatest  help  to  us  both  —  to  me  and 
greatest  to  mv  husband." 

And  then  I  told  him  as  briefly  as  I  could  how  over  thirty  thousand 
Mien  were  next  day  to  break  camp  for  active  pui-suit  of  tlie  enemy,  —  the 
enemies  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Whittier.  It  was  Sunday  evening;  the  setting 
sun  lit  up  the  October  colore  of  the  trees,  and  picked  out  tlie  white  of 
ients  covering  the  many  hills;  the  men  were  hushed  into  reverent  still- 
ness, for  the  Dands  played  the  air,  and  then  voices,  swelling  to  thousands 
on  U\ou8andB  took  up  the  familiar  words : 

Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne. 

Before  that  awful  throne  who  could  know  how  soon  he  must  a])i>ear? 
And  why?  Wliat  good  attaine<l  for  which  a  man  should  lay  down  his 
life_? 

♦John  Greenleaf  Whittier;  Life  and  Letters,  by  S.  T.  Packard,  vcd.  II,  pp.  4m, 
402,463. 
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The  clay's  mail  was  brought  into  the  geuei-Jirs  t«iit.  He  had  no  heart 
to  open  it,  for  his  liifjliest,  dwirest,  purest  )io]»es  had  been  fluu^  back  on 
him  and  himself  disapi)roved.  i^ut  I,  who  was  always  the  secretary 
and  other-self,  went  on  with  the  thinu^s  of  every  day,  '*tJiking  the  burrleii 
of  life  aji^ain,'*  and  thinking  of  my  reward,  when  in  the  New  York  Eveti- 
inff  I^tfU  there  met  my  eye  your  inspired,  prophetic  woixls. 

Uplifted  iMjyond  the  lime  of  trial,  I  went  out  with  the  \m[)eT  to  where, 
standing  over  the  tire  —  as  he  so  often  had  stood  in  lonely  times  of  sutrer- 
ing  and  dejeittion  —  was  the  general,  alone,  i  rejid  him  the  whole.  He 
wiis  spe<H!h less  with  increasing,  overwhelming,  gloritled  feeling  —  tnms- 
figureil.  Taking  the  pai)er,  and  l^ending  to  reiul  it  for  himself  by  tlie 
blazing  logs,  at  length  he  said : 

'*  lie  speaks  for  posterity.  I  km'w  I  was  right.  I  want  these  woixls 
on  my  tombstone : 

'•  iiot\  li:is  H)iok(Mi  throiijrh  thro, 
Jn'troruhle^  the  mighty  vioids  Dtfree, 

"  \o\i'  \  can  die  for  what  I  have  done.*' 

Whittier  had  gi-asjied  my  arm,  and  his  eyes  blazed.  "  What  Is  thy 
name?'' 

''  Ki-emont.'* 

Without  a  word  he  swung  out  of  the  room,  to  return,  infolding  in  his 
helping  embnice  a  frail  little  woman,  tenderly  sjiying  to  the  invalid  he 
was  brmging  from  her  sei'lusion  : 

"  Eli/^ibeth,  this  is  .Jessie  Knunont,  —  under  (mr  roof.  Our  mother 
would  liave  been  glad  to  see  this  day.'" 

It  seeiiLs  to  have  been  *'one  of  the  ironies  of  fate"  that 
Wliittier,  the  home-lover  and  a  man  pre-eminently  domestic 
in  liLs  tastes,  should  have  iK^en  denied  the  companionsliip  of 
a  congenial  wife.  Many  have  Ixjen  the  romances  hinted  at 
and  which  have  been  alleged  to  have  entered  into  his  early 
life.  Probably  the  best  anthenticated  appeared  some  time 
after  the  poet's  death  in  that  critically  and  ably  edited  daily, 
the  Republican  of  Si)ringlield,  Massachusetts ;  and  although 
I  have  found  it  impossible  t<^  absolutely  verify  its  authen- 
ticity, it  is  so  probable  as  well  as  so  interesting  I  give  it 
below  as  it  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Whittier's  Secret." 

The  residence  of  eighteen  months  in  Hartford  intnHluced  him  to  a 
vigorous  anti-slavery  circle  of  higher  culture  and  a  more  delicate  refiiHj- 
meut  tlian  any  he  had  known,  and  within  that  circle,  incarnated  in  a  most 
lovely  woman,  he  was  to  find  his  fate. 

Ainong  the  friends  the  ln<»gniph»»r  has  mentioned  Judge  Russ,  a  man 
well  known  in  that  day  for  l)riHiant  parts  and  a  lumdsome  person.  The 
family  was  distinguisheil  for  beauty  and  brightness.  Of  those  memlwrs 
whom  Whittier  knew,  Mary,  th(»  oldest,  marritnl  Sibis  E.  Burrowes. 
Mrs.  Burrowes  dietl  of  consumption  in  New  York  in  IS41,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four.  There  survived  only  an  unmarriinl  daughter,  Cornelia,  and 
one  son,  Charles  James  Russ,  who  twenty  ye^irs  later  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Hartford. 

Cornelia,  the  youngest  child,  born  in  1S14,  was  but  seventtjen  years  old 
when  she  jiarted  from  WhittiiM*  in  lS.'n.  He  was  twenty-four.  The 
strong  a nti-slav«»ry  zeal  <»f  the  family  threw  the  two  young '|)e<»ple  much 
together,  and  the  clear  i>r.iin  and  tender  lujart  of  the  iK>et  yielded  to  very 
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uncommon  charms.  One  who  saw  her  during  the  last  year  of  her  life 
describes  her  in  this  way : 

"At  twenty-eight  ('ornella  was  a  most  beautiful  woman.  She  had 
dark  blue  eyes,  like  pansies,  with  long,  dark  lashes,  black  hair,  and  the 
most  exquisite  color.  If  she  was  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  she  was  a 
very  brilliant  woman.*' 

Judge  Kuss,'who  was  a  meml)er  of  ('ongress  in  18*20,  had  died  in  1832. 
Of  this  VVhittier  probably  heard  through  Ins  friend  I^iw,  but  that  he  ever 
heard  of  the  death  of  Mary  Burrowes  or  ( 'ornclia  there  is  no  evidence. 
When  he  was  writing  his  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  friends  of  Lucy 
]Ioo|)er,  Cornelia  was  lying  on  her  dcsilhbed.  She  had  nursed  her  sister 
through  her  fatal  illness,  had  Imbilied  the  poison,  and  follow^  her  in  the 
April  of  1842. 

Tlie  poem  called  "Memories,"  to. which  Whittier  attributetl  a  special 
signiflcauce,  was  written  during  Corneli^rs  last  illness.  He  thinks  of  her 
as  still  bright  and  living,  and  when  in  1888  he  desired  the  )M>em  to  Ik^ 
plained  at  the  head  of  his  subjective  vei*se,  his  heart  was  still  true  to  her, 
but  gave  no  token  that  he  knew  bet's  had  ceased  to  l)eiit. 

After  Cornelia's  death  her  imi)^^^  ikissihI  into  the  hands  of  the  only 
surviving  member  of  her  family,  Charles  James  Huss,  who  died  in  1861. 
At  that  time  her  private  letters)  came  into  the  hands  of  his  widow,  who 
destroyed  most  of  them,  but  kept,  from  pure  love  of  the  iM)et,  the  pi*ecious 
pages  in  which  Whlttier  had  offered  himself  to  her  kinswoman.  I  have 
not  myself  read  the  letter,  which  is  still  in  existence,  but  one  who 
has  read  it,  the  present  possessor,  writes  me  as  follows :  "  The  letter 
was  short,  simple,  and  manly,  as  you  would  know.  He  evidently 
exi^ected  to  call  next  day  and  learn  his  fate."  Another  who  has  seen  the 
letter  writes :  "  It  was  somewhat  stiff — such  a  letter  as  a  shy  Quaker  Uid 
w^ould  l)e  likely  to  write,  for  that  he  was  in  spite  of  his  genius.  He 
begged  her,  if  she  felt  unable  to  return  his  alVwtion,  to  kwp  his  secret, 
for  he  said,  *My  respect  and  aflwtion  for  you  arc  so  gi-eat  tliat  I  could 
not  survive  the  mortification  if  your  i*efusjil  were  known.'  *' 

Cornelia  Russ  was  sought  in  marriage  by  sevenil  distinguisheil  pei-sons, 
but  she  died  unmarried  and  she  kept  Wllittier's  sei*ret.  His  poem  sug- 
gests that  the  stern  creed  of  Calvin  held  them  apart  —  a  thing  very  likely 
to  happen  in  Connecticut  half  a  century  ago;  but  if  he  had  known  that 
she  had  changed  her  «irly  connections  for  the  more  liberal  associations 
of  the  Chuix'h  of  England  he  would  have  seen  more  distinctly  "that 
shadow  of  himself  in  her  "  of  which  the  poem  speaks. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  "  Memories  "  will  rivall  the  "  hazel  eyes  " 
and  "  light  brown  hair  *'  which  it  conunemonites,  and  fancy  iwrhaps  tliat 
there  is  some  mistake.  It  Is  not  likely  that  Wliittier  forgot  the  color  of 
Cornelia's  eves  or  hair.  In  some  effusive  moment  he  had  shown  the  poem 
to  James  T".  Fields  and  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  In  1850,  when  Cornelia  laid 
been  deiui  eight  years,  they  wished  to  pu>)lish  it,  a  nil  he  was  very  reluc- 
tant. He  had  not  outgrown  his  ejirly  passion,  and  before  it  was  printed 
undoubtedly  changed  a  few  descriptive  wonls  to  screen  the  truth,  it  may 
Ik*  from  Cornelia  herself.  She  never  siiw  it,  but  I  think  he  died  l)elieving 
tlmt  she  had. 

Rumors  of  this  story  reached  me  long  ago,  but  I  would  not  print  a 
mere  surmise,  and  by  long  and  devious  ways  leading  through  probate 
ofHces  and  town  registers,  through  chuivh  i*ecords  and  private  jmpers,  in 
a  varied  correspondence  that  has  occupied  two  months,  have  I  followed 
the  story  as  I  tell  it. 

Although  denied  a  wife,  Whittier  enjoyed  for  a  long 
period  the  very  intimate  companionship  of  liLs  best-beloved 
sister  as  well  as  the  association  of  some  other  members  of  the 
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little  group  who  composed  the  home  circle  when  he  was  '••a 
barefoot  boy."  For  his  sister  Elizal)eth,  however,  he  ever 
cherished  the  deepest  affection.  She  had  jwetic  talent  and 
was  a  keen  as  well  as  sympathetic  critic.  Early  in  tlie  autumn 
of  1864  this  sister  pa*ssed  upwaixl,  and  in  a  letter  to  Lucy 
I^i-com  dated  Sept.  i^  18(34,*  the  ix)et  ^vl•ote : 

I  feel  it  difficult  even  now  to  reiili/e  all  I  have  lost.  But  I  sorrow  with- 
out repinins^,  and  with  a  feeling  of  calm  sulmiission  to  the  will  which  I 
am  sure  is  best.  If  1  c^in  help  it,  1  do  not  intend  the  old  homestead  to  be 
i^loomy  and  forbiddin;;^  through  my  selfish  regrets.  She  would  not  have 
It  so.  She  would  wish  it  cheerful  witli  the  "old  familiar  faces  "  of  the 
friends  whom  she  loved  and  still  loves.  J  hope  thee  and  other  friends 
will  feel  the  siune  freedom  to  visit  me  as  heretofore. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Whittier  wrote  Grace  Green- 
wood the  following  letter  wliich  brings  us  very  near  to  the 
heart  of  the  poet :  f 

My  deiir  sister's  illness  was  painful  and  most  distressing,  yet  she  was 
patient,  lovin":,  and  cheerful  even  to  the  bist.  How  much  I  miss  her !  how 
much  less  I  have  now  to  live  for!  But  she  is  at  rest.  Surely,  few  needed 
it  or  deservetl  it  more,  if  it  were  proper  to  speak  of  deaert  in  that  con- 
nection. A  pure,  j^enerous,  lovinj;  spirit  was  hers.  I  shall  love  all  her 
friends  better  for  her  sjike.  The  autunm  woods  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful at  this  time.  1  miss  dejir  Kli/abetli  to  enjoy  them  with  me.  I  wonder 
s<imetimes  tluit  I  can  \te  cheerful  and  attend  to*  my  d;iily  duties,  since  life 
liiis  lost  so  much  of  i{»  objec^t.  Hut  1  have  still  many  blessings  — kind 
friends  and  books,  and  the  faith  that  God  is  good,  and  good  only. 

There  is  a  fund  of  qniet  humor  running  through  many  of 
Whittier's  letters,  an  example  of  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Packard  in  the  following : 

There  was  a  report  abroad  ejirly  in  '67  that  Whittier  was  about  to 
marry.  lie  refers  to  this  in  a  letter  to  Lucy  I>arcom  of  March  16.  "  Cre- 
dulity !  thy  name  is  woman.  So  thee  believed  that  report  ahnost?  Well^ 
it  may  lie  true,  but  the  first  intimation  of  it  came  to  me  through  the 
newspu))er8.  They  ought  to  know.  1  can't  imagine  how  the  report  was 
started.  It  vexed  me,  but  of  course  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Jt  is  the 
eruelest  irony  to  congratubite  u  hopeless  old  bachelor,  within  one  yejir 
of  sixty,  on  such  i)rospects.  I  don't  know  about  this  *•  freedom  of  the 
press.^ '" 

To  another  correspondent  who  had  >viitten  him  in  regard 
to  the  same  matter,  the  poet  replied : 

The  idea  of  offering  matrimonial  congratulations  to  a  hopeless  old 
bachelor  trying  to  thread  a  needle  to  sew  on  his  buttons !  As  well  talk 
of  agility  to  a  cripple  or  a  rise  of  government  stocrks  to  a  town  i)au]>er. 
Of  course  thee  did  not  believe  this  silly  story.  I  don't  care  much  about 
it,  but  I  should  l)e  sorry  to  have  to  read  congratulations  upon  it  by  every 
mail.  I  wish  the  newspaper  s<Mimp  who  started  it  nothing  worse  than 
to  be  an  old  bachelor  like  myself  or  to  have  a  wife  like  Mrs.  Caudle. 

*  John  Greenleaf  Whittier;  Life  and  Lettere,  ]»y  S.  T.  Packard,  vol.  II,  p.  480. 

t  John  Greenleaf  Whltder ;  Life  and  Letters,  by  S.  T.  Packard,  vol.  11,  pp.  481, 482. 
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Few  persons  outside  the  poet's  circle  of  friends  knew  that 
he  was  color-blind.  His  biographer  thus  refei«  to  tliis 
defect : 

Mr.  ^Vhittier  had  the  misfortune  to  Ik*  e(>loi-l>li!Kl  in  respect  to  the 
shades  of  red  and  green.  Hut  tie  tliouglit  lie  had  an  unusual  appreeiatiou 
of  the  yellows  which  fully  conipensateii  him  for  this  defect.  He  saw 
no  difterence  in  color  iHJtween  a  red  ai>ple  and  the  leaves  of  a  tree  ui)on 
which  it  was  growing.  It  was  only  the  white  or  yellow  rose  that  hsid  for 
him  any  hejiuty  except  of  form.  He  thought  he  enjoyt*il  the  splendors  of 
an  autiimn  laiidsi'ape  in  a  wooded  country  as  much  as  the  oixlinary 
ohserver,  especially  if  there  was  a  fair  admixture  of  yellow  foliage. 
When  he  hrought  home  houquets  of  le-iives  it  was  noticeal>le  that  yellow 
grejitly  predominated.  l*erhai)s  his  preference  for  the  goldenroU  as  the 
national  flower  was  p'lrtly  due  to  its  color.  His  mother  dis<'Overed  this 
optical  defect,  when  a  little  hoy  he  was  jiicking  wild  strawherries.  He 
could  see  no  ditlerence  between  the  color  of  the  berry  and  the  Icjif.  ''J 
have  always  thought  the  r.iinbow  hcnutiful ^"^  he  once  said  with  an  amused 
smile,  "  but  they  tell  me  I  have  never  seen  it.  Its  only  color  to  me  is 
yellow.''  A  re<idish  brown  book  was  handed  him  on  the  cover  of  which 
were  lines  of  bright  si'arlet,  and  he  was  asked  to  tell  the  colors  as  he 
saw  them.  He  thought  the  book  was  a  dark  yellow,  and  the  scarlet  lines 
stood  out  to  him  as  bright  vellow. 

As  with  other  lives,  he  who  studies  that  of  AVliittier  will 
constantly  come  across  facts  which  are  per})lexing.  In  his 
opinions  he  was  what  his  friends  termed  ''  tirm,"  liis  critics 
*'  set,"  and  liis  enemies  (for  in  the  aggressive  i)eriod  of  his 
life  he  made  foes)  "  stubborn."  Then,  again,  there  was  prcs- 
ent  that  strange  inward  struggle  l)etween  the  Puritan  and 
Quaker,  the  "  Peter  and  the  John,"  the  occidental  and  the 
oriental.  He  was  by  tui-ns  a  shrewd  and  somewhat  narrow 
New  Englander,  and  at  other  times  a  broad  idealist  and 
mystic.  Yet,  with  all  this,  his  life  wa«  so  jiure,  trans})arent, 
and  noble  in  puq)ose  and  permeated  with  a  diihllike  simpli- 
city, that  the  outgush  of  his  soul  best  minored  the  man. 
Thus  in  his  letters  and  poems  we  gain  a  line  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  poet,  liis  remarkable  self-control  in  later 
yeai-s  was  due  to  self-nuustery.     jVIr.  Packard  observes  : 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  supj)ose  that  genllenoss  was  a  ntvessity  of 
his  nattire;  It  was  in  reality  the  result  of  resolute  self-control  and  the 
hftfn'tiial  (fnrertim*'nt  of  a  tnnpei<tiuntH  sj^irit,  1I<'  mis  tjidck  and  nrtTtnts  in 
vinrfjufnt^  hut  n^rer  othenm»e  than  di(jinfied  and  ffraccftd.  In  conversation 
he  Hpoke  sioirJi/  andtcith  precision^  hesiUitiny  nccaxionalbj  irithovt  the  alighteM 
nerrouaneHs fttr  the  mord  he  iranted.  This  must  hare  hein  the  result  of  his 
habit  of  self-restraint^  which  hecame  his  secnnd  nature,  lie  relit/iouslt/ 
curbed  his  tomjue^  and  said  of  himself  that  he  was  born  without  an  atom  of 
pitt fence  in  his  composition^  but  that  he  had  tried  to  manufacture  it  as 
needed. 

Perha{)S  few  men  of  such  fine  and  lofty  impulses  have  ever 
felt  more  keenly  their  shortcomings  than  did  Whittier.     In  a 
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letter  to  a  friend  written  in  1S79  he  uses  these  tonchingly 
frank  expressions : 

1  have  l>CH?n  lookiii":  over  my  life,  and  the  survey  has  not  heen  encour- 
a^nc:.  Alas  I  if  1  liavt-  l;fen  a  servant  at  all  I  have  l)een  an  unprofitable 
one,  and  yet  1  have  loved  "roodness,  and  longed  to  bring  my  imaginative 
poetic  temperament  into  true  subjtTtion.  1  tftaud  asliamcd  and  almost 
despairing  before  holy  and  pure  ideals. 

Other  nientiil  states  are  shadowed  forth  quite  as  forcihly 
in  various  stanzas  of  uhiih  tlie  following  is  a  fair  example : 

Better  to  stem  with  heart  and  hand 
The  roaring  tide  of  life,  than  lie, 
Unmindful,  on  its  flowery  strand, 
Of  (iod's  <Krasions  drifting  by ; 
Better  with  naked  nerve  to  bear 
The  needles  of  this  goading  air. 
Than  in  the  lap  of  sensual  ease  forego 
The  gcnUike  power  to  do,  the  godlike  aim  to  know. 
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And  again,  the  following  j)araphi*ase  of  a  Sanscrit  maxim, 
entitled  '^The  Inward  Judge,"  reveals  the  lirm  conviction  of 
tlie  poet: 

Th(»  soul  itself  its  awful  witness  is. 

Say  not  in  evil  dcung  '*  No  one  sees," 

And  so  otlend  the  eons<Mous  One  within, 

AVhose  (?ar  can  lK*ar  the  silenees  of  sin 

Ere  they  llnd  voiee,  whose  eyes  unsleeping  see 

The  scrret  motions  of  iniquity. 

Nor  in  thy  folly  sjiy  '^  I  am  alone." 
For,  seat  ('(I  in  thy  heart,  as  cm  a  throne. 
The  aneieut  Judge  antl  Witness  liveth  still, 
To  note  thy  aet  and  thought:  and  as  thy  ill 
Or  good  goes  from  thee,  far  beyond  thy  re:ieh. 
The  solenui  dooinsman's  seal  is  set  on  i^ieh. 

Another  glinii>se  of  the  true  poet  and  man  is  found  in 
these  Hues  from  "At  J^iist:" 

>Vhen  oii  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling, 
And,  in  the  winds  from  unsunneil  spaees  blown, 

I  hear  far  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  uiiknown, 

Thou  who  hast  made  my  home  of  life  so  pleasant, 

l.eave  not  its  tenant  when  its  walls  decay ; 
O  Takc  Divine,  O  Helper  ever  present, 

Be  Thou  my  strength  and  stay ! 

*  *  *  * 

Some  humble  door  among  Thy  many  mansions, 
Some  sheltering  shade  where  sin  and  striving  cease, 

And  Hows  forev(M-  through  heiiven's  green  exi)ansion8 
The  river  of  Thy  i>eace. 
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There,  from  the  music  round  alx)ut  me  stealing, 
I  fahi  would  learn  the  new  and  holy  song, 

And  find  at  last,  l>eueatli  Thy  trees  of  healmg, 
Hie  life  for  which  1  long. 

His  strong  faith  iii  God,  man,  and  the  future  is  a  very 
striking  characteristic  of  Whittier.  It  tinges  his  poems  and 
lights  up  his  pei-sonal  lettei*s  as  the  sun  lightens  the  passing 
cloud  Avith  splendor.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  Lucy  Larcom  we 
find  this  strong  conviction: 

As  we  glide  down  tlie  autumnal  slopes  of  life  how  the  shadows 
lengthen  and  deei>en,  hut  *'in  the  even-tnne  there  shall  \ye  lipht." 
**  Death,'*  sjiid  the  hejithen  stoic,  *'  is  according  to  nature,  and  nothmg  is 
evil  which  is  according  to  nature,''  and  there  is  deep  wisdom  and  conso- 
lation in  his  saying.  But  as  Christians  our  trust  is  not  alone  in  the 
stejidy  sequence  of  nature,  but  in  the  tender  he^irt  of  our  Father  and  the 
infinite  love  revealed  in  ilis  human  manifestation. 

And  again  this  same  lofty  faith  is  found  in  these  exquisite 
stanzas  among  other  pieces  : 

O  golden  ago,  who>«e  light  is  of  the  dawn, 

And  not  of  sunset,  forwnrd,  not  behind, 

Flood  the  new  hoiiveris  nnd  oiirth,  and  with  thee  bring 

All  the  old  virtues,  whatsoever  things 

Are  pure  and  honest  and  of  go(Kl  repute. 

But  add  thereto  whatever  l)ard  has  sung 

Or  seer  has  told  of,  wiien  in  trance  and  dream 

They  saw  the  hapj)y  isles  of  proi)hecy ! 

Let  justice  hold  her  scjile,  and  truth  divide 

Between  the  right  and  wrong ;  but  give  the  hciirt 

The  freedom  of  its  fair  inheritance. 

Let  the  i)oor  prisoner,  cnmiped  and  starved  so  long. 

At  nature's  table  feast  his  ear  and  eye 

With  joy  and  wonder;  let  all  harmonies 

Of  sound,  form,  color,  motion,  wait  uj)on 

The  princely  guest,  whether  in  soft  attire 

Of  leisure  clad,  or  the  coarse  fnx-k  (►f  t<»il, 

And,  lending  life  to  the  dend  form  of  faith. 

Give  human  nature  reverence*  for  the  sake 

Of  One  who  bore  it,  making  It  divine 

With  the  ineflable  tenderness  of  (Jod. 

Let  connnon  need,  the  l)rothcrh(KHl  of  prayer. 

The  heii*ship  of  an  unknown  destiny. 

The  unsolved  mystery  round  about  us,  make 

A  man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir, 

Sacred,  inviolate,  unto  whtmi  all  things 

Should  minister,  as  outward  ty]>es  and  signs 

Of  the  eternal  l)ejiuty  which  fulfils 

The  one  grejit  i)m*pose  of  crejition,  love, 

The  sole  necessitv  of  ejirth  and  heaven. 

It  has  been  olwerved  that  every  one  puts  much  of  himself 
into  his  work,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  a  life  so  trans- 
parent and  simple  tus  that  of  Wliittier.  Thus,  I  think  that 
nowhere  can  we  come  into  closer  relationship  to  the  real  man 
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than  by  a  careful  perusal  of  his  works.  His  familiar  form  has 
left  us.  His  benign  smile  is  no  more  seen,  even  among  the 
small  circle  of  his  loved  friends  and  companions,  but  his  fine 
thoughts,  his  inspiring  words,  which  reveal  his  real  worth  as 
well  as  the  divine  mind,  remain  to  enthuse,  strengthen,  and 
ennoble  the  present  and  the  generations  that  are  to  come, 
while  the  remembrance  that  his  was  a  pure  life,  devoid  of 
the  feverish  artificiality  which  so  marks  our  occidental  civiliza- 
tion, lends  additional  lustre  to  his  lofty  tlioughts.  The  life 
and  work  of  one  like  Whittier  are  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
mankind,  and  his  influence  will  continue  for  ages  to  come, 
for  his  thought  was  at  once  permeated  with  love  and  in  align- 
ment with  freedom,  justice,  and  progress. 
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Clubs  in  some  fonn  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  civiliza- 
tion. Without  searching  into  the  remote  past  for  particu- 
lar instances,  we  find  among  the  Greeks  the  EranoB^  an  asso- 
ciation which  gave  to  its  members  the  means  of  enjoying  at 
their  joint  expense  a  feast  or  other  kind  of  entertainment.  It 
also  afforded  mutual  aid  to  tlie  Eranistce^  or,  in  other  words, 
it  provided  a  form  of  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
made  contributions  for  this  particular  purpose.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  from  certain  regulations  cited  by  Lipsius  that 
clubs  likewise  existed  among  the  Romans.  The  name  itself, 
among  other  derivations,  has  been  traced  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  deafen^  to  cleave,  from  the  division  of 
the  reckoning  with  the  host. 

"  The  modern  club"  of  Addison's  day  as  well  as  of  our  own 
is,  as  he  says,  *'  founded  upon  eating  and  drinking,  which  are 
points  wherein  most  men  agree,  and  in  which  the  learned  as 
well  as  the  illiterate,  the  dull  as  well  as  the  airy,  the  philos- 
opher and  the  buffoon,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part."  The 
earliest  London  clubs  held  their  meetings  at  some  tavern  or 
coffee-house  which  gained  distinction  from  the  men  who  fre- 
quented it.  English  literature  abounds  with  allusions  to  these 
associations  as  well  as  to  the  places  of  public  entertainment 
which  they  made  famous.  The  Mermaid  Tavern^  The  Thatched 
House^  and  The  Turk's  Head^  as  well  as  The  Club^  The  Apollo^ 
The  KitrKat^  The  Mohawks^  The  Beefsteak^  and  many  othei"s,  are 
almost  household  words,  while  the  leading  spirit  of  each  has  been 
made  known  to  us  in  the  lives  of  our  poets,  wits,  and  philoso- 
phers. Macaulay  tells  us  that  Johnson's  conversation  was  never 
so  brilliant  as  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  few  friends  at  the 
Literary  Club.  These  friends  who  gathered  alx)ut  the 
learned  doctor  were  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Giblx)n, 
Jones  (the  greatest  linguist  of  the  age),  James  Baswell,  the 
doctor's  boni  "  slave  and  idolater,"  and  Garrick.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  a  club  composed  of  men  of  such  genius 
and  varied  accomplishments  became,  according  to  the  same 
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author,  "  a  formidable  [X)wer  in  the  Commonwealth."  It  was 
at  Button's  that  Addison,  if  we  may  believe  Pope, 

lAke  Cato  gave  his  little  senate  laws 
And  sat  attentive  to  his  own  applause. 

Dryden  reigned  supreme  at  WiIVb^  and  Swift  drew  up  the 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  The  Brothers^  with  whom  decency, 
"  the  improvement  of  friendship,  and  the  encouragement  of 
letters  "  were  primary  objects,  "  none  of  tlie  extravagance  of 
The  Kit^Kat  or  the  drunkenness  of  The  Beefsteak  is  to  be 
endured,"  nor,  we  presume,  was  the  devil  expected  to  be  enter- 
tained here  as  with  The  Mohawks^  with  whom  it  was  the  custom 
to  leave  a  vacant  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table  for  this  willing 
guest,  who,  whether  present  in  tlie  spirit  or  in  the  flesh,  could 
not  fail  to  feel  at  home  where  the  seductive  motto,  "i\iy 
ce  que  vimdrais^^  taken  from  Rabelais,  was  placed  over  the 
door. 

The  rules  for  the  Apollo  Olub  were  composed  in  verse  by 
Ben  Jonson.  Among  other  recommendations  for  fello>vship 
he  sets  forth  tlie  following : 

Let  learned  civil  merry  men  b'  Invited 
And  modest  too,  nor  be  choice  ladies  slighted. 

The  last  clause  reminds  us  that  w^omen  were  not  exclu- 
sively dependent  upon  the  invitation  of  men  for  their  enjoy- 
ment of  club  life.  Long  before  Jonson's  hospitable  intent 
was  made  known,  they  also  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
at  the  tavern  to  drink  and  to  gossip.  Upon  these  occasions 
of  reunion  each,  as  became  a  good  housewife,  brought  her 
share  of  provisions  in  tlie  same  manner  as  at  a  picnic.  An 
old  song  of  the  fifteenth  century  lets  us  into  the  secrets  of  one 
of  these  gossip  meetings.  From  it  we  infer  that  the  Bavarian 
of  to-day  in  his  matinal  search  for  the  choicest  cask  of  beer 
is  not  more  eager  than  were  those  good  dames  in  quest  of 
"  wine  of  the  best."  After  a  general  discussion  upon  this 
subject,  one  of  the  gossips,  so  runs  the  song,  says  she  knows 
very  well  where  the  l)est  drink  of  the  town  Ls  to  be  had,  but 
she  begs  that  the  information  may  not  b^  imparted  to  her  hus- 
band. The  place  of  meeting  having  been  agreed  upon,  the 
women  proceed  thither  two  and  two,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  attract  attention,  for,  said  one,  ^'  God  might  send  me  a 
stripe  or  two  if  my  husband  should  see  me  here."  "  Nay," 
said  another,  ^^  she  that  is  afraid  had  better  go  home ;  I  dread 
no  man."     The  dangers  by  the  way  having  been  escaped,  the 
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tavern  is  finally  reached,  where,  after  wine  had  been  called 
for, 

Ech  of  them  brought  forth  ther  dysch, 

Sum  brought  flesh,  and  sum  fych. 

• 

The  conversation  that  ensues  concerns  the  goodness  of  wine 
and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  husbands  in  general,  to  say 
nothing  of  particular  instances  of  their  perversity. 

In  the  old  Mysteries^  Noah's  wife  is  not  infrequently  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  married  woman  of  the  middle  class.  We 
learn  from  the  Cheater  Mysteries  that  when  Noah  came  to 
seek  his  consort  for  the  purpose  of  putting  her  into  the  ark, 
he  found  her  at  one  of  the  taverns  drinking  with  her  gos- 
sips: apparently  she  prefers  to  perish  in  their  company 
rather  than  to  survive  with  her  husband ;  at  any  rate,  she 
stoutly  refuses  to  go  with  him  unless  her  gossips  shall  like- 
wise be  saved.  From  high  words,  Noah  and  his  wife  come 
to  blows,  which  are  finally  interrupted  by  their  three  sons, 
who  succeed  in  dragging  their  reluctant  mother  into  the 
ark.  This  arduous  rescue  having  been  accomplished,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  Noah  should  exclaim: 

Ha,  ha  I  Marye,  this  is  hotte, 
It  is  good  for  to  be  stiUe. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  motive  that  induced 
women  to  abandon  the  tavern  so  much  earlier  than  men.  It 
may  have  been  "  the  stripe  or  two  "  sent  by  Heaven,  or  other- 
wise administered,  which  effectually  put  an  end  to  *'  gossip 
meetings  "  in  public  places. 

The  transformation  of  the  social  club,  into  the  political,  or 
rather  the  combination  of  the  two,  was  a  natural  consequence 
in  England,  where  State  matters  have  always  ranked  as  the 
most  important  of  human  considerations.  In  the  days  of 
Queen  Aime  every  shade  of  political  opinion  was  represented 
by  a  club,  and  in  later  times  such  organizations  served  to 
develop  and  disseminate  political  opinions  of  the  most 
diverse  character.  The  Carlton^  The  Conservative,  Brooks^s^ 
The  Reform,  and  others  are  now  looked  upon  by  their  mem- 
bers as  the  nurseries  of  free  institutions  and  the  schools 
wherein  many  of  the  manly  virtues  are  learned.  Nor  do 
science,  liteniture,  and  the  arts  lack  for  representatives  in 
this  field  of  human  association. 

In  our  own  country,  clubs  embody  almost  as  many  inter- 
ests as  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.     As  a  social  institu- 
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tion,  the  club  threatens  not  only  to  modify  old  theories  of 
life,  but,  under  the  somewhat  altered  conditions  of  society, 
to  create  new  difficulties  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  question  now  is  not  as  hitherto.  What  will  pro- 
mote the  pleasure  of  men  alone  ?  but,  What  will  subserve  the 
best  interests  of  society,  what  will  insure  the  integrity  of  the 
family  and  afford  the  largest  possible  means  of  expansion  for 
each  of  its  members  ?  Talleyrand,  it  is  said,  was  in  the 
habit  of  maintaining  that  the  success  of  representative  insti- 
tutions in  England  and  the  habit  of  self-government  was  due 
to  the  custom  on  the  part  of  ladies  of  leaving  tlie  dinnei^table 
before  the  gentlemen,  thus  giving  them  the  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  political  and  other  serious  matters;  but 
when  all  is  conceded  to  the  humanizing  effect  of  good  cheer, 
and  to  the  "after-dinner  philosophy,"  which  Horace  so 
warmly  praises,  tliere  yet  remains  considerable  doubt  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  wisdom  likely  to  survive  the  heavy 
eating  and  liberal  drinking  of  that  day.  If  the  occasional 
separation  of  the  sexes  for  social  intercourse  "has  a  ten- 
dency to  brace  and  stimulate  the  masculine  mind,"  the  club 
far  more  than  the  dinner-table  has  served,  it  is  claimed,  to 
develop  a  love  for  libeml  forms  of  government.  The  teach- 
ings of  history,  however,  reveal  the  fact  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  appi'eciation  of  free  institutions  clearly  antedates  the 
foundation  of  London  clubs  or  even  of  English  after-dinner 
etiquette. 

So  long  as  the  interests  of  women  were  confined  to  a  nar- 
row range  of  subjects  and  the  privileges  of  education  were 
denied,  it  is  easy  to  believe  tliat  conversation  with  them 
would  naturally  assume  a  frivolous  tone,  but  even  under 
these  adverse  circumstances  the  difference  in  point  of  wisdom 
and  vivacity  between  the  average  talk  of  the  drawing-room 
and  dining-room  was  not,  we  fancy,  so  great  in  times  past  as 
we  are  sometimes  led  to  suppose.  Dean  Swift,  whom  it  has 
never  been  the  custom  to'  regard  as  the  sjiecial  friend  and 
ally  of  woman,  has  said  nevertheless :  "  The  degeneracy  of 
conversation,  with  the  pernicious  consequence  thereof,  hath 
been  owing  among  other  causes  to  the  custom  arisen,  for 
some  time  past,  of  excluding  women  from  any  share  in  our 
society,  further  than  in  parties  at  play,  or  dancing  or  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  am^ur,  ...  If  there  were  no  other  use  in  the 
conversation  of  ladies,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  would  lay  a 
restraint  upon  those  odious  topics  and  indecencies  into  which 
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the  rudeness  of  our  northern  genius  is  so  apt  to  fall.*'  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  as  a  restraint  only  this  influence 
upon  men  is  no  longer  necessary ;  but  the  growing  interest 
which  intelligent  women  now  take  in  all  branches  of  learning 
and  in  social  questions  has  served  imdoubtedly  to  reduce 
still  fui*ther  any  discrepancy  of  intellectual  tone  that  may 
formerly  have  existed. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  club  is  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  which  it  brings  about.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  normally  constituted  women  would  be  quite  as 
much  bored  as  men  by  constant  intei^course  with  the  opposite 
sex ;  the  renewal  of  contact  being  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  charm  and  refreshment  which  men  and  women  get 
from  each  other's  society.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mother  who 
has  the  welfare  of  her  family  at  heart  naturally  wishes  for 
her  sons  and  daughters  the  advantages  of  agreeable  and  im- 
proving associates.  She  can  secure  at  her  fireside  the  pres- 
ence of  superior  women.  It  is,  however,  more  fitting  that  tha 
head  of  the  house  should  introduce  its  male  visitors ;  but  if, 
instead  of  bringing  his  companions  to  liis  home,  he  seeks 
their  society  at  Qie  club,  the  family  circle  loses  the  beneficial 
effects  of  contact  with  men  whose  opportunities  for  knowing 
life  it  may  be  presumed  are  both  varied  and  instructive. 
Without  this  class  of  influence  the  home  cannot  be  a  true 
school  of  manner  or  accomplishments. 

The  convenience  of  the  club  is  so  manifest  and  many  of 
its  forms  so  unobjectionable  that  it  would  be  not  only  unrea- 
sonable but  futile  to  remonstrate  against  its  existence.  The 
club  is  here,  and  undoubtedly  it  has  come  to  stay ;  the  main 
question  is  how  it  can  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  legitimate 
use,  and  rendered  harmless  to  the  home,  which  as  an  institu- 
tion vastly  outranks  it  in  importance.  It  is  the  custom  for 
the  moralist,  the  sociologist,  and  the  philosopher  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  which  they  call  the 
foundation  of  civilization  and  the  safeguard  of  society.  It  is 
well  claimed  that  upon  its  preservation  depends  the  perma- 
nence of  the  advance  that  has  been  made  over  the  primitive 
animal  instincts  and  the  conquest  that  has  been  gained  over 
some  of  the  grossest  infirmities  of  human  nature.  And  yet 
when  all  has  been  said  we  leave  this  citadel  exposed  to 
assaults  which  are  no  less  insidious  than  dangerous. 

The  home  should  be  organized  and  developed  in  every 
possible  way  in  order  that  it  may  present  counter  attractions 
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greater  than  any  afforded  by  the  club  ;  it  is  therefore  worth 
while  for  women  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  enemy 
of  the  fireside  may  be  rendered  less  dangerous.  Organiza- 
tion and  concerted  action  are  the  controlling  principles  of 
modem  life  ;  so  the  success  of  the  club,  its  comfort  and  lux- 
uiy,  are  due  to  co^i)eration.  The  benefit  of  Oiis  method 
of  dealing  witli  the  practical  questions  of  life  might  well  be 
extended  to  the  household,  which  thus  far  lias  been  left  to 
haphazard  expedients  for  the  realizaticm  bodi  of  its  material 
and  spiritual  welfare. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  development  of  the  home 
in  accordance  with  its  highest  possibilities  is  attended  by 
difficulties  proportionately  greater  perhaps  at  the  present 
time  than  ever  before.  The  waveiing  allegiance  to  auUiority 
in  all  of  its  foniLs,  the  loss  on  the  part  of  parents  of  prestige 
which  fonnerly  belonged  to  them  by  virtue  of  their  position, 
aie  both  marked  features  of  our  social  life.  To  pose  for  dig- 
nity and  infallibility  without  the  qualities  to  maintain  the 
position  is  fortunately  no  longer  possible  or  profitable.  A 
gredter  sincerity  has  undoubtedly  entered  into  our  lives,  but 
we  have  to  pay  the  jxinalty  for  the  exercise  of  the  individual 
judgment  which  it  involves,  by  lai^ger  concessions  to  indi- 
vidual rights.  The  household  has  in  consequence  lost  its 
solidarity  ;  [)arents,  in  ceasing  to  be  tyrants,  as  they  were 
too  often  of  old,  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  guides  in  tJie  best 
sense.  Nevertheless,  fi-eedom  of  action  and  the  unrestricted 
development  of  the  individual  on  the  line  of  his  gifts  or 
aspirations  are  so  thoroughly  inherent  in  oui'  society  that  it 
is  no  longer  [xwsible  to  work  out  our  regeneration  on  any 
otlier  basis  than  that  of  freedom. 

If  the  family  Ls  to  be  held  together  and  rendered  capable 
of  achieving  all  that  lies  Avithin  its  field,  it  must  in  a  large 
measure  be  tlirough  the  sympathetic  co-oj)eration  of  each  of 
its  members  ;  for  however  favorable  circumstances  may  be, 
it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  uifinite  pains  and  diligence 
necessarj'  to  secure  the  conditions  which  go  to  the  making 
of  a  cheerful  and  agreeable  home.  These  conditions  cannot 
be  brought  alnjut  or  l)e  maintained  single-handed  by  any  one 
member  of  the  family  ;  without  co-operation  the  struggle  to 
secure  this  end  Ls  not  only  too  great  but  too  ineffective  to  be 
persisted  in  for  any  length  of  time.  Hence  there  come 
discouragement  and  the  abandonment  of  principles  and 
ideals  which  with  mutual  aid  might  liave  become  fixed  and 
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fruitful  sources  of  happiness.  The  atmosphere  of  the  home 
is  too  often  dull  and  insipid,  not  because  its  inmates  are 
destitute  of  enlivening  qualities,  but  because  they  fail  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  entertainment  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  thrown  in  daily  contact.  Even  where  circumstances  do 
not  permit  of  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  of  life  which 
depend  upon  leisure  and  wealth  for  their  gratification,  the 
sharing  of  well-organized  labor  may  be  helpful  and  prolific 
sources  of  83rmpathy  and  good-fellowship. 

Women  undoubtedly  are  often  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  comfortless  and  inharmonious  homes,  but  it  is  frequently 
the  case  that  men  otherwise  conscientious  in  tlie  discharge 
of  tlieir  duties  and  diligent  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  luxuries  for  their  families,  are  without  sympathy  and 
without  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  those  who  constitute 
the  liousehold.  The  children  of  such  men  are  left  almost 
exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  mother,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  whose  intellectual  attainments  are,  generally 
speaking,  inferior  to  those  of  her  husband.  She  is  therefore 
better  fitted  to  co-operate  Avith  Ins  plans  than  to  take  the 
lead  in  such  matters.  We  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  women  thus  left  to  their  oAvn  resources  do  the  best 
they  can,  but  they  do  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  the 
half  that  might  be  done  if  some  part  of  the  time  which 
men  spend  at  the  club  were  devoted  to  solving  the  problems 
of  the  household  as  well  as  contributing  to  its  pleasure. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  expectation  of  any  reasonable  person 
that  a  man  after  business  hours  should  hold  a  Sunday-school 
class  or  otherwise  labor  in  a  perfunctoiy  fashion  for  the 
edification  of  his  family  ;  but  a  little  hearty  and  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  his  children  would  enable  him  to  promote 
their  interests  in  ways  far  more  vitiil  than  by  the  excessive 
accumulation  of  the  superfluities  of  life.  It  would  be  well 
for  such  men  to  learn  from  Plato  that  it  is  l)etter  "  to  limit 
the  appetites  than  to  feed  them  fat." 

Many  a  man  learns  for  the  fii-st  time  the  true  character  of 
his  son  when  he  Ls  called  upon  to  extricate  him  from  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a  scrape.  The  sympathy  of  liis  friends, 
to  which  upon  these  occasions  he  would  naturally  be  entitled, 
is  properly  diminished  in  view  of  the  complacent  manner  with 
which  his  responsibilities  as  a  father  have  too  often  been  put 
off  upon  the  school  and  the  college.  If  a  man  will  persist  in 
looking  upon  his  home  as  a  dormitory  and  a  restaurant  and 
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nothing  more,  if  he  seeks  his  pleasui^'  at  the  club,  and  is 
manifestly  bored  and  distrait  at  his  own  fireside,  he  cannot 
expect  his  sons  or  daughters  to  reflect  credit  upon  him  or  to 
be  sources  of  comfort  in  hLs  old  age. 

The  morally  healthy  man  uses  his  club  with  the  same 
degree  of  moderation  that  he  does  the  otlier  accessories  to  the 
pleasures  and  comforts  of  life  ;  but  there  are  a  large  number 
of  men  who  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  healthy  or 
unhealthy,  but  may  be  made  the  one  or  the  other  by  the 
influences  to  which  they  are  subjected.  When  the  club  is 
regarded,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  not  only  tw  a  substitute, 
but  even  as  a  compensation  for  the  absence  of  a  home,  it  can- 
not be  otherwise  tlian  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
society.  Its  influence  upon  unmamed  men  especially  would 
seem  to  be  unwholesome,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
it  accustoms  them  to  a  degree  of  luxury  and  an  exaggemted 
standard  of  livmg  difficult  to  attain,  even  if  it  were  desii^ 
able,  in  the  ordinary  household.  It  furthermore  encourages 
a  class  of  celibates  who  in  tlie  absence  of  family  ties  lose 
the  strongest  incentives  to  unselfish  and  noble  exertion. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  clubs  exercise  now  the  same 
influence  upon  character  that  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  keen- 
witted Theodore  Hook.  This  close  observer  of  liis  kind, 
once  the  hght  and  life  of  the  Atheiueum  Club^  gives  among 
others  the  following  instructions  in  his  well-know7i '' Advice  to 
Members  of  Clubs  :  " 

When  you  are  rejiding  one  newspai)er  always  lean  your  elbow  or  sit 
upon  two  or  three  more,  so  that  you  may  have  them  at  hand  when  you 
are  ready  for  them.  If  you  are  in  the  luibit  of  taknig  a  nap  morning  or 
evening  always  take  it  at  tlie  club,  especially  if  you  snore.  You  may 
look  ridiculous  with  your  mouth  oi)en  and  provoke  some  caustic  observa- 
tions, but  that  is  no  matter  if  you  ai*e  refreshed.  You  will  sleep  better 
with  a  newspaper  on  your  knees,  or  the  newest  publicjition  open  before 
you.  When  sitting  on  one  chair,  coil  up  your  leps  and  feet  on  another, 
or  stretch  vourself  at  length  on  a  sofa  withyour  duty  boots  on  it.  Never 
mind  spoiling  the  furniture  or  soiling  the  'small  clothes  of  the  member 
who  may  come  next.  Always  use  the  club  and  live  in  it  as  if  it  was 
your  own  home  in  every  resjKJct,  without  regard  to  what  must  happen  if 
everv  member  did  tlie  same.  ...  If  you  see  three  or  four  friends  anxious 
to  dine  together  at  a  pjirticular  tible,  occupy  it,  although  alone.  You 
have  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  they  —  nay,  a  letter  if  you  order  your  dinner 
half  an  hour  earlier.  .  .  .  T.eave  the  door  o\^eii  on  leaving  or  entering  the 
room,  or,  if  you  shut  it,  slam  it,  etc.,  etc. 

The  reason  which  Mi-s.  Gore  urges,  by  way  of  apology  for 
clubs,  we  fear  will  scarcely  be  more  soothing  to  tiie  vanity 
of  men  than  the  "  Advice  "  of  Theodore  Hook.     "  London 
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clubs,"  she  says,  "  after  all,  are  not  bad  things  for  family  men. 
They  act  as  conductors  to  the  stonns  usually  hovering  in  the  air. 
The  man  forced  to  remain  at  home  and  vent  his  crossness  on 
his  wife  and  children  is  a  much  worse  animal  to  bear  with 
than  the  man  who  grumbles  his  way  to  Pall  Mall  and,  not 
daring  to  swear  at  the  club  servants  or  knock  about  the  club 
furniture,  becomes  socialized  into  decency.  Nothing  like  the 
subordination  exercised  in  a  community  of  equals  for  reduc- 
ing a  fiery  temper." 

In  this  somewhat  caustic  delineation,  Mrs.  Gore  has 
undoubtedly  touched  the  keynote  of  reform  in  recognizing 
the  power  for  good  that  lies  in  a  "  community  of  equals." 
Unlike  the  avemge  English  household  of  her  time,  there  are 
found  in  the  best  American  homes  of  tp-day  that  identity  of 
interests  and  equal  sharing  of  advantages  which  her  theory 
demands,  and  which  need  only  to  be  more  fully  appreciated 
in  order  to  secure  still  further  social  advance. 

We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  domestic  virtues 
exist  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  clubs  in  any  given 
community.  The  Frenchman  is  less  exemplary  as  a  husband 
and  father  tlian  the  Englishman,  and  the  latter  is  more 
tyrannical  than  his  descendant  in  America ;  even  in  our  own 
country  there  is,  in  manner  at  least,  an  appi-eciable  difference. 
In  those  sections  where  the  club  is  less  of  a  social  element, 
men  are  more  dependent  upon  the  society  of  women  for  their 
pleasures,  and  are  more  gallant  and  attentive  to  their  wants. 
Nowhere  in  this  countiy  are  women  treated  with  so  little 
courtesy  in  public  places  as  in  some  of  our  Eastern  cities, 
and  nowhere  do  unmarried  men  more  completely  absolve 
themselves  from  all  social  responsibilities.  The  feeling  akin 
to  hostility  which  the  fierce  competition  of  the  industrial 
world  has  brought  about  between  men  and  women  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  is  unfortunately  not  confined  to  the  world  of 
labor.  Elsewhere,  whether  owing  to  the  derelictions  of  men 
or  to  the  aggressions  of  women,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains 
that  there  is  a  tendency  not  only  to  be  inde{)endent  of,  but  in 
a  measure  antagonistic  to,  each  other.  This  Ls  the  discordant 
note  in  the  world  of  progress  and  of  enlarged  opportunities 
now  enjoyed  by  women.  Men  no  longer  seem  to  consider 
themselves  as  formerly  the  natural  guardians  and  protectors 
of  the  weak,  nor  do  women  perhaps  receive  the  courtesies 
that  are  extended  to  them  with  that  same  degree  of  gracious- 
ness  as  in  times  past ;  many  of  them,  in  their  eager  desire  to 
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establish  the  claim  to  equality,  vii-tiially  ignore  the  innate 
differences  between  the  sexes.  In  consequence  of  this  crude 
social  apprehension,  as  far  removed  from  "  sweet  reasonable- 
ness" as  the  exaggerated  romanticism  of  a  bygone  period, 
men  and  women  are  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  delicate 
consideration  which  should  influence  tlieii*  c(mduct  towai*d 
each  other. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  sort  of  haggling  to  which  we 
are  becoming  accustomed,  about  rights,  sentimental  privi- 
leges and  obligations,  is  unfavorable  to  tlie  development  of 
the  highest  virtues  of  mankhid.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  present  is  only  a  temporary  phase  in  tlie  evolution 
of  the  perfect  society  of  the  future,  wherein,  let  us  trust,  the 
masculine  and  feminine  elements  will  reign  in  their  due  pro- 
portions, strengthened  and  ennobled  by  mutual  sympathy  and 
helpfulness.  Far  be  it  from  our  purpose  to  invoke  the  elu- 
sive spirit  of  chivalry  or  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  gallantry, 
that  parent  of  vain  and  empty  fonns;  nevertheless  the 
theory  of  life  which  they  suggest  is  far  more  inspiring  and 
far  better  calculated  to  give  charm  to  social  intereourse  than 
our  present  patient  endurance  of  the  desiccated  and  prosaic 
elements  in  society. 

The  drawing-room,  under  the  influence  of  men's  clubs,  din- 
ners, and  suppers,  has  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to  be  the 
stronghold  of  women  or  the  recognized  outlet  for  her  social 
and  mental  faculties.  Even  in  Fiunce  the  club  and  the 
restaurant  are  superseding  the  salon,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  French  women  have  always  shown  themselves  to  be  the 
greatest  adepts  in  the  use  of  its  resources.  Before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Caveau^  the  parent  of  the  modem  literary  club, 
scholars  and  authoi-s  in  France  found  tlieir  most  congenial 
home  and  fairest  promise  of  fame  in  the  literary  salon,  first 
invented  by  Malherbe,  the  "  lion  en  permanence  "  at  Madame 
d'Auchy's  receptions,  and  afterward  perpetuated  by  many 
brilliant  women  from  Ai-thenic^  to  Madame  Rdcamier  and 
Madame  M0I6.  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  had  Sliake- 
speare  been  a  Parisian  he  would  have  been  lancS  by  some  dis- 
tinguished lady,  perhaps  by  a  Duchess  du  Maine,  or  the  more 
humble  but  none  the  less  effective  Madame  de  Persan. 
Whether  men  of  letters  now  scintillate  in  the  salon  or  clink 
their  glasses  in  the  caf^,  litemry  clubs  no  longer  seem  to  hold 
the  same  conspicuous  place  in  French  society  as  in  times  past. 
Furthermore,  since  the  famous  clubs  of  the  Revolution,  The 
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Feuillons^  The  JRoyalists^  The  Jacobins^  and  The  CHrondistSj 
the  French  government  has  pretty  steadily  frowned  down  the 
political  club.  The  Institute  and  The  Academy  are  associa- 
tions rather  than  clubs ;  therefore  the  robust  and  manly  inter- 
ests which  give  dignity  to  many  of  the  English  and  American 
clubs  are  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  enervating  atmosphere  of 
the  luxurious  clul>houses  frequented  by  the  men  of  wealth  in 
France.  From  all  we  can  learn  these  social  clubs  are  tlie 
nurseries  of  vice.  If  the  rich  man  deserts  his  fireside  and 
spends  his  evenings  at  the  club,  the  poor  man  does  not  want 
for  places  of  entertainment.  The  cafd  and  the  cabaret  every- 
where, no  matter  how  small  the  village,  entice  him  to  drink 
and  to  gamble.  These  places  are  apparently  the  after- 
dinner  resort  of  the  whole  male  population,  and  on  fSte-days, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  four  or  five  hours,  many  spend 
eighteen  out  of  tlie  twenty-four  within  their  walls  in  tiie  grati- 
fication of  sloth  and  appetite.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
where  the  club  and  caf6  in  town  and  countrj'^  distil  their 
secret  poison  into  the  very  heai-t  of  family  and  social  life,  that 
the  home  should  fail  to  embody  the  liighest  ideals  of  French 
society. 

Were  thei-e  not  a  tendency  in  our  country  to  reproduce  the 
conditions  we  have  just  described,  we  might  hold  the  mar- 
riage de  convenance  responsible  for  French  immorality ;  but 
this  clearly  is  not  the  only  cause.  We  are  inclined  tlierefore 
to  regaixl  the  club-house  as  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
arrestuig  certain  forms  of  social  progress.  Tlie  American 
home  is  menaced  not  by  the  desertion  of  men  alone.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  women,  and  one  under  present  influences 
more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish,  which  also  seeks  diver- 
sion in  clubs  organized  for  their  especial  benefit.  This  class 
is  composed  largely  of  the  unmanied,  but  it  also  includes  the 
married  woman  who  is  reckless  of  the  consequences  of  her 
actions,  and  she  who  is  disheartened,  spiritually  lonely,  and 
who  feels  that  cares  and  vexations  without  reward  or  approba- 
tion are  depressing  and  dreary  companions.  These  women, 
therefore,  eagerly  throw  aside  the  burdens  that  rest  upon  them, 
and  seek  outeide  of  the  home  the  distractions  and  varied  con- 
tacts which  come  to  most  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ordi- 
nary occupations. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  club  in  other 
coimtries,  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  it  owed 
its  being  m  New  England  not  so  much  to  the  presence  as  to 
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the  absence  of  the  social  instinct.  The  Puritan,  amid  the 
'unaccustomed  hardships  and  rigor  of  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  more  easily  divested  himself  of  the  rich  social  ves- 
ture of  the  old  civilization  he  had  left  than  did  his  brethi*en 
who  remained  imder  traditional  influences.  Therefore  in  the 
course  of  time  he  had  to  reconquer  his  social  heritage,  and  in 
doing  so  developed  an  intellectual  recognition  of  the  value 
of  human  intercourse  more  powerful  than  the  impulse  which 
led  toward  its  fulfilment  —  an  impulse  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  fortify  by  an  obligation  and  back  by  a  stiff 
resolution.  Under  these  circumstances,  opportunities  for 
contact  and  good-fellowship  became  a  matter  of  deliberate 
calculation  and  consent.  In  addition  to  the  usual  induce- 
ments for  congregating  together,  some  form  of  intellectual 
entertainment  was  frequently  offered  as  a  substitute  for  soli- 
tary thought  and  as  a  reward  for  leaving  the  fireside  and 
braving  the  hostile  elements.  Thus  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
to  be  clubable  and  sociable  are  not  necessarily  one  and  the 
same  thing.  In  those  parts  of  our  country  where  the  climate 
is  mild  and  nature  permits  man  to  wander  forth  when  and 
where  he  lists,  the  friendly  recognition  of  the  street  corner, 
the  front  door,  and  the  oi)en  window  all  serve  to  stimulate 
as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  social  craving  without  the  need  of 
giving  it  much  thought  or  premeditation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstences  a  man  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  weigh  the 
significance  of  words  so  easily  exchanged,  to  question  him- 
self as  to  the  worth  of  a  convei'sation  whicli  otherwise  needs 
to  be  justified  in  view  of  the  storm-door,  the  bell,  the  tardy 
maid,  and  the  acquaintance  who  descends  only  upon  demand 
and  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows  the  value  of  time. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Lowell's  assertion  that  ''ceremonious 
thrift  has  bowed  hospitality  out-of-doors "  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  club  has  been  the  most  powerful  of  all 
agents  in  its  expulsion.  The  social  club  which  meets  from 
house  to  house  has  undoubtedly  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor. 
The  objection  to  be  urged  against  it,  aside  from  its  monotony, 
is  that  where  these  associations  exist  in  any  great  numters 
spontaneous  haspitality  Ls  practically  unknown.  The  pre- 
scribed occasions  of  festivity  occur  so  frequently  when  the 
male,  the  female,  the  mature,  the  adolescent,  and  the  infantile 
members  of  the  household  all  belong  to  separate  clubs,  that 
there  is  little  spirit  or  energy  left  for  any  other  form  of 
entertainment.     It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  people  as  a 
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rule  entertain  tlie  club  not  because  they  want  to,  but  because 
it  is  their  turn  to  do  so ;  hospitality  thus  comes  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fateful  penance  rather  than  a  pleasure,  and  the 
guest  at  these  reunions  is  one  who  enters  upon  a  right, 
instead  of  being  the  recipient  of  a  special  act  of  courtesy, 
without  which  the  finest  flavor  of  hospitality  is  lost.  This 
coercive  and  organized  form  of  social  intercourse  is,  however, 
doubtless  the  best  fruit  that  originally  could  be  grown  under 
the  influence  of  Calvinism  and  on  the  battle-ground  of 
domestic  service  in  this  new  world  of  ours. 

The  unwillingness  of  spirit  which  withholds  the  house- 
keeper from  a  rash  offer  of  bed  and  board  is  the  result  of  no 
traiLsitory  emotion ;  it  has  been  evoked  by  the  grim  realities 
of  exti-a  work  which  may  be  a  remembered  pain  or  the  present 
accompaniment  of  all  such  acts  of  courtesy  in  households  where 
there  are  no  spare  hands  and  where  women  already  have  enough 
to  do.  It  is  in  its  relation  to  such  matters  that  the  club,  in 
view  of  our  growing  materialism,  stands  as  a  perpetual  menace 
and  rival  to  the  home.  The  practical  care  concerning  the 
contents  of  the  larder  and  the  capacity  of  the  cook  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  a  woman  can  never  be  entirely  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  male  members  of  her  household  in  the  belief 
that  a  festivity  must  necessarily  be  a  feast;  nor  can  she  alto- 
gether suppress  a  remote  sense  of  superiority  over  masculine 
grossness  when  she  reflects  upon  the  facility  with  which  she 
is  able  to  gather  the  men  of  her  aequaintance  around  the 
dinner-table  who  on  other  occasions  of  social  reunion  are 
generally  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Since  we  no  longer, 
as  a  people,  wander  in  the  desert  or  the  wilderness,  and  are 
not  often  visited  by  periods  of  famine  or  invaded  in  our  homes 
by  deadly  foes  ready  to  snatch  the  food  from  our  mouths,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  primitive  appreciation  of 
the  opportunity  to  eat  at  the  expense  of  another  should  linger 
in  these  days  of  security  and  plenty.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  individuals  concerning  these  matters, 
the  current  of  humanity  has  set  in  the  direction  of  the  dinner- 
table.  Men  are  almost  unanimous  in  i-egarding  it  as  the  place 
of  greatest  mental  as  well  as  physical  refreshment.  It  is  vain 
to  deny  the  pleasure  which  in  its  perfected  form  this  mahog- 
any flower  of  materialism  is  capable  of  diffusing  over  our 
lives  ;  it  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  available  weapons  in 
the  magazine  of  social  resources  with  which  to  combat  that 
form  of  the  club  which,  avowedly  or  not,  undertakes  to  sup- 
plant the  home. 
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The  question  before  society  is  as  simple  as  it  is  important. 
Our  civilization  rests  upon  the  education  of  the  home  ;  the 
good  gained  from  the  household  cannot  be  won  elsewhere. 
Whatever  advantages  the  club  may  afford  for  political  train- 
ing, it  cannot  compensate  for  the  evil  it  does  in  debilitating 
the  life  of  the  fireside.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  recognize 
these  obligations  to  struggle,  as  the  keepers  of  the  best 
winnings  of  society,  for  the  elevation  of  household  life. 
This  end  can  best  be  reached  by  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  dangers  that  attend  the  removal  of  the  pleasant  offices  of 
the  home  to  places  where  the  family  as  a  whole  is  not 
admitted.  All  the  material  gains  of  our  time  will  be  as 
nothing  if  the  household  is  not  maintained  as  the  chief  seat 
of  social  interest  and  pleasure. 


A  SOCUL  SETTLEMENT. 


BY   ANNIE   L.    MUZZEY. 


Reformers  are  crying  out  bravely  and  lustily  against  the 
perpetual  struggle  for  spoils  and  self-aggrandizement  among 
our  party  leadei-s^  and  are  directing  the  full  force  of  their 
accusing  and  denunciatory  energies  at  the  political  corruption 
which  they  fearlessly  expose.  But  what,  after  all,  is  political 
corruption  but  the  wider  outshowing  of  individual  and  social 
selfishness  that  thrives  and  flourishes  with  small  rebuke  in 
the  circles  where  our  leaders  are  couited  and  f6ted  without 
troublesome  inquiry  after  such  immaterial  circumstances  as 
chai-acter  and  motive  ?  For  the  matter  of  that,  the  same 
thing  goes  on  in  nearly  all  conditions  of  life  where  our 
future  politicians  are  being  reared  and  where  they  are  imbib- 
ing through  unconscious  but  powerful  educational  influences 
the  spirit  that  culminates  in  public  fraud  and  national  dis- 
honor. We  sow  to  the  \vinds  and  reap  the  whirlwind.  Back 
of  the  heart  of  things  lies  the  evil  that  we  denoimce.  The 
body  politic  may  not  be  cleansed  of  its  corruption  before  the 
domestic  and  social  life  is  turned  from  its  worship  of  the 
gods  Sham  and  Mammon.  All  legislation  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  equal  opportunity  must  inevitably  fail 
so  long  as  the  claims  of  a  common  brotherhood  are  socially 
disregarded.  It  is  not  enough  that  such  claims  are  religiously 
and  sentimentally  discussed.  Until  they  are  practically 
acknowledged  in  the  private  and  social  conduct  of  a  people 
boasting  of  Christian  and  democratic  principles  we  cannot 
condemn  the  public  and  political  defaulter  alone. 

In  social  functions,  certainly,  woman  does  not  have  to 
clamor  or  wail  for  her  rights,  but  may  show  forth  here  and 
now  the  spirit  in  which  she  will  fulfil  to  the  uttermost  the 
duties  of  a  fully  enfranchised  American  citizen,  pledged  to 
the  support  of  a  just  and  ecjual  government  by  and  for  the 
people.  As  the  i*ecognized  law-giver  in  social  ethics,  she  need 
not  draw  the  lines  of  distinction  less  markedly  against  the 
vices  and  impurities  of  her  own  rank  and  station  than  against 
a  class  wlicxse  worst  crime  is  the  absence  of  means  and  oppor- 
tunities to  reach  the  standard  of  culture  and  refinement  which 
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even  simple  association  would  insensibly  tend  to  improve  and 
elevate.  Nor  is  she  more  immaculate  and  virtuous  when  she 
hedges  herself  away  from  the  vicious  and  depraved  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  society,  than  when  without  reproach  she  opens 
wide  her  doors  to  the  libertine  and  profligate  who  lives  alone 
for  sensual,  selfish  gratification,  and  contributes  no  more  to 
the  best  welfare  of  society  at  large  than  the  wretched  Lazaiiis 
lying  without  the  gates. 

One  woman,  realizing  her  sacred  rights  in  the  conviction 
that  our  democmtic  ideals  are  at  the  best  too  limited  and  pai^ 
tial  in  expression,  has,  in  association  with  another  of  similar 
conviction,  carried  the  gospel  of  human  love  and  helpfulness 
into  one  of  the  lowest  wards  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
founded  a  home  whase  social  amenities  and  educational  influ- 
ences are  open  to  all  who  will  respond  to  its  cordial  hospitalities. 

The  names  of  Jane  Addams  and  Hull  House  have  become 
familiar  not  only  to  the  residents  of  Chicago,  but  to  all  readers 
interested  in  sociological  studies  and  experiments.  But  Uiere 
is  with  the  general  public  a  misapprehension  of  motives  and 
uses  which  does  injustice  to  the  broad  spirit  and, purpose  of 
the  founders  and  sustainers  of  tliis  noble  social  settlement. 
It  is  crudely  supposed  that  a  woman,  or  a  company  of  women, 
going  voluntarily  into  an  ignorant,  impoverished,  and  alien 
community  must  be  actuated  solely  by  motives  of  charity  and 
self-sacrifice,  or  by  a  pious  longing  to  give  and  be  given 
for  righteousness'  sake,  taking  ci-edit  and  great  satisfaction  for 
their  praiseworthy  effort  to  save  the  lost  and  convict  the 
sinning. 

But  it  is  especially  desired  by  Miss  Addams  that  Hull 
House  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  philanthropy  in  the  sense  of 
conferring  charitable  benefits  from  the  high  altitude  of  a 
superior  order  of  beings  whose  benevolence  is  restricted  to 
religious  exhortation  and  eleemosynary  services. 

The  mission  of  Hull  House  is  simply  one  of  pure  neigh- 
borliness.  It  assumes  at  the  outset  that  tiiere  is  to  be  an 
exchange  of  kindly  offices  and  mutual  benefits.  It  sits  down 
in  the  midst  of  its  humble  neighborhood  with  the  idea  of 
sharing  the  influence  of  its  larger  opportunities  with  those 
whose  lives  are  defrauded  of  the  light  and  beauty  that 
belong  equally  to  all.  It  has  no  cumbrous  theories  to  which 
it  is  bound  to  conform,  but  is  ruled  only  by  a  loving  intelli- 
gence that  constantly  seeks  the  best  good  of  the  community 
of  which  it  has,  by  free  choice,  become  an  important  and  a 
responsible  part 
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Right  here,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  quote  what  Jane 
Addams  herself  has  said  of  the  Social  Movement.  * 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  other  settlements,  but  it  would,  I  think, 
be  unfair  to  HuU  House  not  to  emphasize  the  conviction  with  which  the 
first  residents  went  there,  that  it  would  be  simply  a  foolish  and  unwar- 
rantable expenditure  of  force  to  oppose  or  to  antagonize  any  individual 
or  set  of  people  in  the  neij^hborhood ;  that  whatever  of  good  the  house 
had  to  offer  should  be  put  into  positive  terms,  that  its  residents  shduld 
live  with  opposition  to  no  man,  with  recognition  of  good  in  every  fnan, 
even  the  meanest.  I  believe  that  this  turning,  this  renaissance  of  the 
early  Christian  humanitarianism,  is  going  on  in  America,  in  Chicago,  if 
you  please,  without  leaders  who  write  or  philosophize,  without  much 
speaking,  but  with  a  bent  to  express  in  social  service,  in  teims  of  action, 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  Certain  it  is  that  spiritual  force  is  found  in  the 
settlement  movement,  and  it  is  also  true  that  this  force  must  be  evoked 
and  must  be  called  into  play  before  the  success  of  any  settlement  is 
assured.  There  must  be  the  overmastering  belief  tluit  all  that  is  noblest 
in  life  is  common  to  men  as  men,  in  order  to  accentuate  the  likenesses 
and  ignore  the  differences  which  are  found  among  the  i)eople  whom  the 
settlement  constantly  brings  into  juxta])Osition.  .  .  .Vriie  settlement^ 
then,  is  an  exi)erimental  effort  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  social  and 
industrial  problems  which  are  engendered  by  the  modem  conditions  of 
life  in  a  great  city.  It  insists  that  these  problems  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  portion  of  tlie  city.  It  is  an  attempt  to  relieve,  at  the  same  time,  the 
over-accumulation  at  one  end  of  society  and  the  destitution  at  the  other, 
but  it  assumes  tliat  this  over-accumulation  and  destitution  are  felt  most 
sorely  in  the  things  that  pertain  to  social  and  educational  advantage.* 
From  its  very  nature  it  can  stand  for  no  political  or  social  propaganda. 
It  must  in  a  sense  give  the  warm  welcome  of  an  inn  to  all  such  propa- 
ganda, if,  pcR^hance,  one  of  them  l)e  found  an  angel.  The  one  thing  to 
l>e  dreaded  in  a  settlement  is  that  it  lose  its  flexibility,  its  quick  power- 
of  adaptation,  its  reiidlness  t^  change  its  metliods  as  Its  environment  may 
demand.  It  must  be  oi>en  to  conviction  and  nmst  have  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing sense  of  tolerance.  It  must  be  hospitable  and  ready  for  experiment. 
It  should  demand  from  its  residents  a  scientific  patience  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts  and  the  steady  holding  of  their  sympathies  as  one  of  the 
best  instruments  for  that  accumulation.  It  must  be  grounded  in  a  philos- 
ophy whose  foundation  is  on  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  a  philos- 
ophy that  will  not  waver  when  the  i*ace  happens  to  be  I'epi'esented  by  a 
drunken  wom^n  or  an  idiot  boy.  Its  residents  must  be  emptied  of  all 
conceit  of  opinion  and  all  self-assertion,  and  ready  to  arouse  and  inter- 
pret the  public  opinion  of  their  neighborhood.  They  must  be  content  to 
live  quietly  side  by  side  until  they  grow  into  a  sense  of  relationship  and 
mutual  interests.  \  .  .  They  are  bound  to  see  the  needs  of  their  neighbor- 
hood as  a  whole,  to  furnish  d;ita  for  legislation  and  use  their  influence  to 
secure  it.  In  short,  residents  are  pigged  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship,  and  to  tne  arousing  of  social  energies  which 
too  largely  lie  dormant  in  every  neighborhood  given  over  to  industrialism. 

In  these  few  words  — worth  pages  of  description  —  is  given 
a  close  insight  into  the  deep  philosophy  that  has  impelled 
and  inspired  the  life  of  the  settlement  which  is  now  in  its 
seventh  year.  It  has,  as  was  said,  no  rigid  theory  or  rule  of 
conduct  beyond  the  simple  law  of  human  kindiiess,  which 
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seeks,  first  of  all,  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  to  lessen 
ignorance  and  mitigate  the  evils  which  may  not  be  at  once 
removed.  This,  indeed,  might  be  a  hopeless  work  if  it  were 
not  sustained  by  an  abiding  faith  in  the  equal  aspiration  of 
human  nature  to  reach  eternally  after  the  highest  good,  which, 
with  continually  unfolding  powers,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
capable  of  conceiving. 

From  first  to  last  there  has  been  no  partial,  one-sided  effort 
in  special  lines  of  reform,  but  an  earnest,  thoughtful  consider- 
ation from  many  standpoints  of  the  widest  assistance  that 
could  be  given  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole.  And  the  whole, 
in  the  view  of  these  philosophical  workers,  includes  the  settle- 
ment itself;  for  whatever  is  accomplished  in  the  elevation  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  have  freely  cast  their  lot,  is 
believed  to  rebound,  to  revitalize  and  enlarge  the  mental  and 
spiritual  perceptions  and  activities  of  all  who  feel  themselves 
a  part  of  the  life  of  the  race. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  been  drawn  to  the  gratui- 
tous work  of  the  social  settlement  by  the  pure  force  of  its 
human  claims  are  of  the  generously  cultured  class  who  are 
conscious  of  a  need  to  expend  their  energies  in  wider  and 
more  satisfactory  uses  than  are  found  in  the  polite  and  some- 
times hypocritical  amenities  of  a  society  that  exists  for  itselif 
alone.  So  far,  by  the  mere  bent  of  their  desires,  they  are 
adapted  to  the  moulding  influences  of  a  co-operative  work  in 
which  each  must  be  willing  to  renounce  personal  pet  theories 
and  assimilate  so  far  as  possible  wiUi  the  larger  plan  that 
includes  and  directs  all  activities  to  tlie  best  results. 

Hull  House  is  no  place  for  reformers  with  one  idea,  or  for 
riders  of  hobbies  of  any  sort  whatever.  It  is  in  itself  a  school 
of  large  and  varied  culture,  a  school  that  is  not  ready  to 
announce  its  full  and  absolute  solution  of  the  social  problems 
with  which  it  deals,  but  which,  with  earnestness  and  humility, 
is  feeling  out  its  way  to  the  truest  methods,  by  united 
endeavor,  of  bringing  the  two  extremes  of  city  social  life  into 
harmonious  and  helpful  relationships  that  shall  in  diffei'ent 
ways  equally  benefit  both. 

In  this  ^^miS^tic  scheme  there  are  ample  and  manifold 
opportunities  for  each  to  follow  the  line  of  his  or  her  apti- 
tudes in  the  diversity  of  uses  developed  by  the  work  in  its 
continuous  progress.  One  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
the  settlement  is  the  fervor  and  swiftness  with  which  response 
hsA  been  made  to  its  needs,  the  army  of  resident  and  non- 
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resident  workers  showing  how  strongly  the  spirit  of  Christ  is 
seeking,  on  the  borders  of  Uie  twentieth  century,  to  embody 
itself  in  broader  and  diviner  expi-essions  of  love  and  human 
fellowship.  Some  of  our  deepest  thinkers  on  social  and  ethi- 
cal grounds  have  been  numbered  among  the  speakers  and 
instructors  in  the  clubs  and  classes  which  have  been  formed 
from  the  various  nationalities  that  make  up  the  population  of 
this  nineteenth  city  ward,  numbering  about  fifty  thousand. 

The  Working  People's  Social  Science  Club,  meeting  weekly 
at  Hull  House,  touches  on  some  of  the  vital  subjects  relating 
to  tiie  well-being  of  the  neighborhood,  and  calls  into  activity 
whatever  useful  knowledge  and  influence  tiiere  is  witii  the 
people  themselves  to  work  for  the  promotion  of  good  citizen- 
ship. The  bare  effort  to  give  a  wider  outlook  on  matters  which 
have  been  mainly  discussed  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
saloons  of  the  ward  by  demagogues  and  low  politicians,  is  in 
itself  a  fair  step  toward  the  higher  education  which  is  sought. 

To  co-operate  with  every  moral  force  existing  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, to  antagonize  nothing  that  can  be  brought  into 
nobler  relations  with  a  movement  that  is  seeking  a  universal 
good,  has  been  always  a  principle  with  the  residents  of  Hull 
House,  who  would  make  local  institutions,  as  far  as  possible, 
contributory  to  the  mutual  advantages  at  which  the  settle- 
ment aims.  With  its  hospitable  doors  open  to  social  entrance 
from  all  sides,  it  radiates  an  unconsciously  refining  influence, 
which  is  perceptibly  felt  and  responded  to  in  the  awakened 
aspirations  and  gi-adually  improving  conditions  of  the  sur- 
rounding people,  who  in  turn  act  as  an  inspiring  force  to  those 
who  are  attempting  to  bring  a  new  atmosphere  into  cramped 
and  defrauded  lives.  For  the  one  thing  insisted  on  by  the 
settlement  workers  is  that  benefits  must  be  mutual  to  be  of 
wholesome  use,  and  nothing  is  done  in  the  self-righteous, 
Pharisaical  spirit  which  makes  the  recipient  of  favor  feel  a 
mean,  inferior  creature  of  whom  nothing  innately  good  and 
noble  is  expected. 

The  social  evenings  at  Hull  House,  where  the  guests  are 
adroitly  won  to  give  their  best,  have  developed  resources 
imdreamed  of  by  Qie  casual  and  imsympathetic  observer  con- 
tent to  draw  a  rigid,  inflexible  line  between  what  is  termed 
"  the  upper  and  lower  classes."  How  many  fairly  educated 
and  refined  people  have  been  driven  into  the  low  tenement 
quarters,  whose  cheapness  is  their  first  and  inevitable  consider- 
ation, dhly  those  who  are  giving  themselves  to  the  life  of  the 
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social  settlement  really  know.  The  foreign  population  con- 
tribute likewise  from  their  national  history,  literature,  folk- 
lore, and  native  melody  much  that  is  picturesque  and  enter- 
taining as  well  as  instructive  to  the  lover  of  humankind. 

Literature  classes,  mathematical  classes,  classes  in  physics, 
and  college  extension  classes  are  fully  attended,  demanding 
the  faithful  attention  of  the  lai-ge  faculty  of  college  men  and 
women  who  voluntarily  give  their  services  from  term  to 
term,  their  numbei'S  being  re-enforced  as  the  need  exists. 
The  students  are  mainly  employees  in  shops  and  factories,  or 
maybe  clerks,  typewriters,  and  public-school  teachers  seeking 
the  advantages  of  higher  study,  inaccessible  to  them  through 
ordinaiy  channels  of  learning  in  expensive  universities.  No 
charge  is  made  for  teaching,  but  students  pay  fifty  cents  a 
course  to  defra}"^  small  incidental  expenses,  any  surplus  being 
turned  toward  a  fund  for  distinguished  lecturers,  many  of 
whom  serve  on  the  programme  of  public  speakers  who 
always  find  large  audiences  in  the  gymnasium,  a  building 
recently  added  to  the  ample  and  hospitable  old  family  resi- 
dence known  as  Hull  House.  A  supplement  to  the  univer- 
sity extension  courses  has  been  made  thi'ough  the  free  use  of 
Rockford  College  buildings  and  laboratories  during  the  sum- 
mer months  when  the  college  buildings  are  emptied  of  their 
regular  pupils  and  faculty,  and  expenses  for  board  have  been 
cheapened  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  attendance  of  a  fair 
number  of  students  who  have  thereby  been  able  to  combine 
study  with  country  recreation. 

A  reading-room  supplied  with  books  and  periodicals  from 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  is  free  to  all,  both  foreign  and 
English  literature  being  accessible  through  the  system  of 
delivery  employed  by  this  library. 

An  art  exhibition  mom  has  been  provided  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Butler  Gallery,  where  the  best  pictures  that  can  be 
obtained  are  exhibited  from  time  to  time  to  admiiing  visitors 
whose  appreciation  must  be  measured  by  the  average  attend- 
ance of  thousands  during  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  the 
two  weeks  in  wliich  the  exhibits  are  continued.  Classes  in 
clay  modelling  and  free-hand  drawing  are  also  held  in  the 
studio  connected  with  the  art  gallery,  and  fine  work  is  being 
done.  In  the  musical  art,  also,  tliere  is  a  promising  class  under 
the  instruction  of  a  composer  whose  high  standard  is  not 
lowered  to  please  assumed  low  tastes,  and  concerts,  free  to  all, 
are  given  every  Sunday  afternoon  with  classic  programmes, 
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looking  to  the  development  of  cultured  taste  and  understand- 
ing, wliich  is  measurably  i-ealized.  For  everything  in  this 
direction  is  to  be  hoped  when  we  are  told  that  the  Apollo  Club 
of  Chicago,  resolving  to  give  the  oratorio  of  "The  Messiah" 
to  the  wage-workers  in  factories,  where  low-priced  tickets  were 
sold,  was  astonished  by  the  demand  for  twenty  thousand 
when  the  auditorium  holds  but  forty-live  hundred  people. 

Of  the  especial  departments  for  the  care  and  training  of 
children  in  this  large-planned  social  settlement  on  Halsted 
Street  we  have  not  space  to  adequately  speak,  though  we 
must  not  omit  mention  of  the  late  erection  of  a  four*tory 
building  devoted  entirely  to  the  children,  and  comprising 
club-rooms,  kindergarten,  nursery,  studio,  and  music-rooms 
for  their  use,  under  control  of  skilled  and  conscientious 
teachers  who  hope  to  solve  some  of  the  hard  problems  in  the 
life  of  the  city  cliild,  and  open  the  way  to  a  wholesome 
development  of  natural  powers.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  name 
the  Jam  Club,  a  co-opemtive  boarding  club  of  working  girls, 
numbeiing  now  about  fifty,  who,  witli  weekly  dues  of  thi'ee 
dollars  each,  run  a  sulwtantial  and  happy  home  of  their  own 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hull  House,  meeting  all  expenses  and 
enjoying  all  the  freedom  and  comforts  of  domestic  life. 

In  so  hriei  a  paper  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
passing  glance  at  the  manifold  good  which  this  first  social 
settlement  in  Chicago  is  doing  for  the  neighborhood  and  the 
city  at  large. 

Active  in  all  departments  that  relate  to  municipal  law  and 
oitler,  earnest  in  its  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  lalx)r,  stead- 
fast in  its  purpose  to  secure  an  even-handed  justice  for  the 
people  with  whom  it  specially  deals,  it  ranks  among  the 
strongest  forces  that  are  working  all  together,  without  cant  or 
sectarian  spirit,  for  the  long-promised  and  sure-coming  king- 
dom of  peace  and  good  will  among  men. 


MAHAYANA  BUDDHISM  IN  JAPAN. 


BY   ANNIE    ELIZABETH   CHENEY. 


Bhagavat  Tata  Giata  Sakyaniuni  had  one  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  gi*eat  man ;  he  undei-stood  human  nature,  and 
from  this  knowledge  there  came  to  light  the  Tiipitaka  (three 
baskets). 

To  insinuate  truth,  Bhagavat  adopted  a  method  quite 
peculiar  and  economical,  one  that  would  seem  almost  i>ara- 
doxical  to  the  oixlinarj'  teiicher,  who  wiistes  a  great  part  of 
liis  strength  in  pouring  from  himself  profundities  of  tliought 
which  are  never  understood,  much  less  assimilated,  by  liis 
disciples.  Bliagavat  did  notliing  of  the  kind,  but  taught  in 
three  ways ;  these  were  the  Nindenyana,  the  Hinayana,  and 
the  Mahayana. 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  India  at  the  time  of  Buddlia 
were  undoubtedly,  like  tlie  mass  of  humanity  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  unable  to  conceive  of  ti'uth  in  its  essence  or 
principle,  and  conseciuently  were  only  ready  for  instructions 
strictly  exoteric  and  mandator}'.  The  reasan  of  a  law  the 
people  never  delwited,  the  law  itself  was  enough.  Hence  the 
Uuiayana  of  Bhagavat ;  and  to-ilay  in  the  Orient  a  great 
proportion  of  Buddhists  know  no  other  way  than  Uie  (little 
way)  Hinayana. 

But  before  I  explain  tlie  difference  in  these  methods  of 
teaching,  I  wish  to  stiite  that  the  tiiith  of  the  three  yanas  is 
really  the  same,  and  the  seeming  pamdox  implies  no  contra- 
diction at  all. 

Tlie  Western  woild  has  helped  on  the  misconception  of 
what  true  Buddliism  is,  and  has  so  distoi-ted  the  meaning  of 
Bhagavat's  teachings,  tliat  we  luive  but  a  travesty  of  the  ori- 
ginal conception.  Scholai-s  from  the  Orient  are  astonished 
at  our  inteipretation  of  theii*  religion,  and  in  despair  attempt 
in  their  broken  English  to  make  it  clear  to  us. 

To  get  at  tlie  real  meaning  of  Bhagavat,  one  must  divest 
himself  of  all  prejudice  and  sentiment ;  superstition  must 
fall  from  him  as  a  worthless  garment,  and  reason  and  pure 
logic  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  study.  To  correlate 
with  tlie  mind  of   Bliagavat,  one  must  use  tlie  method  of 
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Bhagavat,  which  was  none  other  than  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive reasoning.  From  known  laws  he  deduced  facts,  and 
from  collected  data  and  experimental  knowledge  he  discov- 
ered principles.  If  he  used  illustration,  parable,  poetry, 
behind  it  all  was  the  never-failing  reason. 

To  understand  Bhagavat,  one  must  generalize  as  well  as 
specialize.  In  seeing  the  variety  in  the  unity,  he  must 
equally  see  the  unity  in  the  variety. 

ITie  Hinayana  disciple  knows  but  little  of  the  true  Bhaga- 
vat, and  consequently  less  of  the  nature  of  Bujddha.  Only 
the  Mahayana  scholar  gets  a  conception  as  broad  as  Bhaga- 
vat's  own,  and,  becoming  enlightened,  needs  Bhagavat  no 
more.  The  great  teacher  retires  as  it  were,  his  mission 
accomplished,  and  the  numerous  books  of  the  Tripitaka  lie 
dusty  upon  the  shelves. 

The  Nindenyana,  taught  by  Bhagavat  in  the  Deer  Gardens 
of  Benares,  when  he  was  first  enlightened,  contains  five 
moral  precepts.  They  are  :  "  Not  to  kill,"  "  Not  to  steal," 
"  Not  to  commit  adulter}^"  "  Not  to  us^  immoral  language," 
"  Not  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors." 

The  law  of  cause  and  effect  was  also  carefully  explained 
from  the  point  of  ethics  ;  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Nindenyana. 
In  the  Hinayana  are  explained  four  tiuths  ;  they  are :  "  Evo- 
lution," *' Dissolution,"  "  Soitow,"  and  "The  Path."  He 
taught  with  this  two  hundred  and  fifty  moral  laws  to  the 
male  and  female  priests,  and  ten  to  the  novices.  This  is 
Southern  Buddhism,  and  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  is  to 
gi-asp  the  kernel  of  peace  and  tranquillity  which  lies  con- 
cealed in  the  appai-ent  discord  of  human  suffering.  By  fol- 
lowing the  Hinayana  precepts,  one  stumbles  without  know- 
ing how  or  why  into  the  path  of  peace,  though  the  Hinayana 
disciple  does  not  imderstand  m  the  least  the  real  essence 
itself.  He  takes,  as  it  were,  a  remedy  given  him  by  a  physi- 
cian for  some  unknown  disorder,  and  recovers  health  by  a 
means  not  comprehended  by  himself. 

The  Hinayana  teaching  is  analogous  to  the  laws  given  by 
Moses  called  the  "Ten  Commandments."  Humanity  as  a 
mass  blindly  obeys  these  precepts,  never  looking  back  of  the 
ethics  into  the  principles  tliey  involve.  The  reason  why 
thou  shalt  not  kill,  the  reason  why  thou  shalt  not  steal,  is 
never  asked.  The  delicate  and  finely  di-awn  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  growing  out  of  the  necessity  of 
relativity  is   not  once  discerned  by  them.     The  Hinayana 
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Buddhist  must  have  a  priest  and  a  Tripitaka,  as  the  exoteric 
Christian  must  have  a  church  and  a  Bible. 

In  the  Mahayana  it  is  explained  that  the  very  exoteric 
aspect  of  Ufe  itself  is  tranquil,  that  one  beholds  a  perfect 
equilibrium  when  he  judges  from  the  point  of  unity,  and  that 
the  apparent  discord  and  unhappiness  only  exist  in  the  mind 
of  the  person  himself ;  that  really  there  is  no  discord  or  evil, 
and  if  he  becomes  enlightened  enough  to  understand  Maha- 
yana, he  will  recognize  this  stupendous  fact. 

Though  the  precepts  of  Mahayana  number  from  ten  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  real  law  is  existent  in  Uie  human 
mind  to  which  these  pi*ecepts  correspond.  ITiis  is  Northern 
Buddhism,  and  is  especially  taught  in  Japan. 

The  foundation  of  Southern  Buddhism  is  an  exoteric  obe- 
dience to  laws,  while  tlie  Nortliem  is  perfect  harmony  of  the 
mind  itself  with  the  universal  principle  of  tlie  univei'se. 
The  Hinayana  disciple  judges  from  the  point  of  specializa- 
tion or  relativity,  wliile  the  Mahayana  disciple  judges  from 
the  absolute  or  the  whole.  The  former  sees  blindly  and 
but  a  short  distance  around  the  arc  of  his  existence ;  the  lat- 
ter, with  one  sweeping  glance,  takes  in  the  complete  circle. 
In  other  words,  be  sees  tlie  principle  or  principles,  and  hav- 
ing a  powerful  deductive  capacity,  extracts  for  himself  what- 
ever of  life  he  desires.  The  fonner  sits  among  an  array  of 
facts  with  no  understanding  of  the  law  which  enfolds  them. 

To  comprehend  Mahayana  one  must  understand  Hina- 
yana, but  to  know  Hinayana  one  is  not  necessarily  conscious 
of  Mahayana;  Hinayana  is  included  in  Mahayana.  The 
mind  must  have  learned  to  generalize  in  order  to  grasp 
Mahayana,  but  even  a  child  when  trained  from  the  principle 
of  mind  itself,  in  other  words  taught  to  reason,  can  compre- 
hend it. 

Though  Bliagavat  seems  to  teach  creation,  in  reality  he 
does  not.  The  principles  are  eternal,  beginningless,  endless ; 
the  symbol  of  life  is  the  circle.  The  many  manifestations 
would  indicate  beginnings,  but  i-eally  it  is  the  same  everlast- 
ing Ego  manifesting  in  various  forms  by  incessant  changes, 
liaving  no  actual  starting  point  anywhere  ;  only  for  the  sake 
of  specializing  temporarUy  does  Bhagavat  speak  of  a  begin- 
ning  and  ending. 

The  idea  of  a  Creator  is  superfluous ;  but  as  Uie  manifes- 
tation of  phenomena  is  endless,  and  from  Uie  law  of  speciali- 
zation no  two  things  are  ever  exactly  the  same,  each  new 
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manifestation  might  without  much  objection  be  called  a 
creation. 

Bhagavat  conceived  the  magnificent  premise  of  the  eter- 
nity of  all  things,  and  abolished  the  necessity  of  an  anthro- 
pomorphic Creator.  All  modern  science  confirms  the  truth  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Bhagavat,  and  the  master  at  the 
Deer  Gardens  of  Benares  commands  now  as  he  did  in  the 
palmy  days  of  ancient  India,  the  respect  of  all  students  and 
thinkers. 

There  really  is  —  to  simplify  the  teaching  of  Bhagavat — 
but  one  principle,  Ekayana^  or  Mahayana,  and  all  the  innu- 
merable laws  of  relativity,  when  perceived  from  the  point  of 
unity,  are  the  one  law  of  unity. 

All  phenomena  have  really  the  same  spirit  of  Buddha,  but 
being  manifested  in  different  stages  of  development  in  the 
world  of  matter,  they  seem  entirely  foreign  to  each  other. 
Though  all  things  animate  and  inanimate  have  the  nature  or 
spirit  of  Buddha,  all  things  are  not  conscious  of  the  same,  and 
unless  we  Ixjcome  aware  of  our  potency  we  can  never  realize 
the  Nirvana  of  Mahayana,  which,  though  potential  in  every- 
thing, is  comprehended  but  by  few. 

Meditation  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  Mahayana 
Buddhist.  By  meditation  he  unites  his  thought  with  the 
universal  sea  of  mind,  and  trutli  becomes  one  with  his  con- 
sciousness.    He  is  then  enlightened,  —  he  knows. 

Buddhism  teaches  pure  reason,  which  is  none  other  than 
cause  and  effect,  and  the  Mahayana  Buddhist  understands 
this.  All  Mahayana  disciples  know  very  well  that  the  Maha 
Meru  of  Bhagavat  meant  only  the  heights  of  mind,  though 
so  crudely  and  uncharitably  interpreted  by  the  Western 
Encyclopaedia  to  mean  an  actual  mountain  \vitJi  its  literal 
twenty-four  heavens  above  it,  never  once  admitting  that  it  is 
symbolic  only,  as  is  much  of 'Bhagavat's  teaching. 

To  destroy  Karma,  or  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  is  not  to 
annihilate  the  seed  of  life  itself,  but  simply  by  the  Nirvanic 
principle  to  transcend  environment.  As  tlie  Nirvana  of 
Buddhism  is  admitted  by  Buddhists  to  be  enjoyed  now  and  in 
this  life,  and  that  one  may  become  conscious  of  the  law  of  it 
at  any  time,  how  it  can  mean  extinction,  as  stated  by  some,  is 
more  than  I  can  imderstand. 

To  transcend  the  law  of  Karma,  to  be  conscious,  in  one's 
individuality,  of  the  unit,  and  thus  as  an  individual  apply  tlie 
law  of  the  unit,  is  not  extinction,  but  complete  life,  because 
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it  is  the  life  of  all  and  may  be  exi>erieneed  at  any  time  by 
any  one  who  l)eeome8  conscious  of  his  Nirvanic  potency.  It 
is  life,  not  death,  life  overwhelmingly  grand,  and  the  world 
has  yet  to  grow  l)efore  it  can  i-each  the  stature  of  Bhagavat, 
altliough  he  lived  about  twenty-five  hundred  yeai"s  ago. 

Though  the  word  Nirvana  niesuis  to  blow  out,  as  I  said 
before,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  extinction  of  the 
individuality,  for  the  principle  of  sj)ecialization  makes  that 
im{X)S8ible  ;  it  simply  implies  the  practical  annihilation  of  the 
laws  of  specialization  by  the  one  law  of  genemlization,  or  the 
conscious  i-ealization  of  the  unit  by  the  individual. 

The  true  Mahayana  Buddhist  speaks  of  the  Nirvana  as  a 
law,  a  principle.  Paul,  the  Christian  apostle,  must  have  had 
an  idea  of  it  when  he  said  that  one  might  l)ec'()me  a  law  unto 
himself. 

Tlie  Nirvana,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  individuality  of 
man,  brings  to  his  consciousness  a  startling  conception  of  the 
stupendous  grandeur  of  that  same  si)ecializati()n  called  him- 
self. He  realizes  that  he  jiartakes  of  the  essence  of  the  unit, 
and  that  his  present  manifestation  is  but  one  in  an  endless 
chain  of  expressions  ;  and  as  no  individuals  are  expressing 
exactly  the  same  aspect  of  the  unit  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  infinite  variety  Ijecomes  possible. 

The  Nirvana  also  means  intense  activity,  not  i*estless,  fric- 
tional,  but  harmonious  .activity. 

The  balance  iK)wer  of  Minaka  Nuslii,  an  old  mythological 
god  of  Nipjx)n,  would  seem  to  illustrate  |)erfectly  the  Nirvanic 
potency  with  which  he  ever  adjusts  himself  to  his  environ- 
ment by  rising  superior  to  it  in  his  supreme  consciousness  of 
unity.     Tliis  seems  to  l)e  a  contmdiction,  but  it  Is  not. 

Mahayana  Buddhism  luis  been  nourished  in  Japan,  and 
accounts  perhaps  for  the  Western  mi8undei"st4inding  of  the 
character  of  the  Japanese.  Though  there  are  a  great  many 
sects  of  Mahayana,  unlike  the  sects  of  Christianity  they  do 
not  differ  one  from  the  other  in  their  i-eal  meaning,  but  all 
teach  the  Great  Way,  their  metjiod  of  imparting  truth  alone 
distinguishing  them ;  consequently  the  majority  of  the  Bud- 
dhists of  Japan  understand  the  Mahayana,  whether  belonging 
to  the  Hosso,  the  Kusha,  the  Shingon,  or  any  other  of  the 
sects. 

Tliere  seems  to  )je  a  renaissance  of  interest  in  Buddhism 
in  this  country  at  present,  and  it  is  quite  important  that  the 
highest  form,  the  Mahayana,  so  little  comprehended  by  the 
West,  should  be  explained. 
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The  Japanese  race  are  a  living  and  unique  example  of  a 
nation  founded  upon  reason.  That  they  are  a  race  of  stu- 
dents no  one  can  doubt  who  has  watched  their  career  in  the 
Western  colleges,  and  that  they  are  Spartan  patriots  every 
one  knows  who  has  read  their  history  and  followed  them 
through  the  late  war.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  the 
Buddhists  of  Japan  understand  fully  tlie  simple  gi'andeur  of 
Mahayana ;  but  a  people  who  feel  as  conscientious  about  the 
makinff  of  a  sword  as  in  the  using  of  it^  a  people  who  do  not 
console  themselves  in  the  time  of  suffering  with  platitudes 
about  punishments  inflicted  by  the  divme  will,  or  blessings 
in  disguise,  but  who  between  sobs  and  falling  tears  talk  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  —  such  a  people  have,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  conception  of  Mahayana.  It  is 
impossible  to  enter  the  Great  Way  without  realizing  the  stu- 
pendous dignity  of  one's  self,  and  in  discoveiing  tliis  there 
looms  up  to  the  astonished  eyes  the  grandeur  of  one's  race. 

That  consciousness  of  liberty  which  comes  to  a  people  who 
understand  Mahayana,  that  freedom  from  priest  co^^trol,  that 
absence  of  fetich  worship,  are  tremendous  facto'^  towaixi 
enhancing  their  self-respect,  and  in  binding  them  so  firmly 
together  with  chaiiLs  of  patriotism  that  they  become  almost 
invincible. 

The  suns  of  nations  liave  risen  and  set  since  Ananda  list- 
ened enraptured  to  tlie  words  of  Bhagavat  as  they  fell  fi'om 
his  lips.  Great  teachers  have  come  and  gone.  From  Socrates 
to  Aurelius  Antoninus  the  splendid  intellects  of  Greece  have 
been  exercised  about  the  soul  of  man. 

The  Jewish  Christ  and  the  camel  driver  on  the  desert  of 
Arabia  have  read  the  open  Ixjok  of  revelation  and  prophesied 
eternal  life. 

Minds  of  the  brilliancy  of  a  Kant  and  a  Hegel  have  wrestled 
with  the  knotty  problem  of  being,  but  nothing  has  been  given 
to  the  world  to  supersede  the  knowledge  of  tlie  one  principle 
of  the  universe,  the  awful  Ekayana. 

The  teachings  of  the  master  Buddha,  who  discovered  that 
experience  and  inference  would  guide  the  soul  to  the  paradise 
of  Nirvana,  have  never  been  transcended  since  the  sun  glitr 
tered  on  the  spires  and  minarets  in  the  ancient  days  when  he 
trod  the  soil  of  India.  And  now,  as  the  glow  of  the  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  century  heralds  a  coming  momuig,  the  keen 
specialists  of  the  West  recognize  that  between  the  covers  of 
the  Tripitaka  may  l)e  found  the  duplicate  of  tlie  key  with 
which  modem  science  unlocks  the  doors  of  truth. 


THE  CONVICT  QUESTION. 
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It  has  been  said  that  ^^  man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes 
countless  thousands  mourn."  While  this  is  probably  true, 
and  many  men  are  inhuman  in  the  ordinaiy  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  thousands  are  made  to  mourn  because  of  neglect, 
or  by  overt  acts  of  their  fellows,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
human  family  as  a  whole  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
needy  and  afflicted.  Let  it  l)e  made  known  that  a  woman  or 
child  is  sick  and  in  need,  many  warm  hearts  will  respond  and 
contribute  to  their  necessities.  Let  a  noble  man  get  a  limb 
broken,  or  become  mangled  while  pursuing  some  honorable 
vocation,  the  people  in  that  vicinity  respond  to  the  "distress 
call "  at  once.  Let  a  city  be  burned,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren be  rendered  homeless  and  destitute,  or  let  a  drought  or 
frost  or  grasshoppers  or  tomado  destroy  the  crops  of  any 
section  of  the  country,  rendering  the  people  destitute,  and  the 
appeal  for  help  be  made,  the  whole  country  will  at  once  come 
to  their  rescue.  This  shows  that  the  human  heart  is  not  so 
bad  as  some  would  make  believe. 

There  is  a  class  of  sufferere,  however,  who  are  largely  over- 
looked, but  who  are  doubly  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance, although  they  may  not  have  made  any  apj>eal.  That 
is  the  families  of  convicts  —  men  who  have  violated  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  who  have  l)een  sentenced  and  are  serving 
terms  of  greater  or  less  length  in  the  penitentiary.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  these  men  were  the  sole  support  of  a  wife 
and  children,  or  mother  and  sisters.  These  helpless  people 
are  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  their  protector  is  convicted, 
but  they  are  m<adc  to  suffer  more  than  the  criminal.  A  man 
may,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  possibly  while  defending  his  honor 
or  that  of  some  loved  one,  take  th^  life  of  his  fellow-man.  He 
is  tried  before  a  jury  of  his  peers  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  say  twenty  years.  Another  may  com- 
mit a  similar  mfraction  of  the  law,  and  being  tried  before 
another  jury,  is  sentenced  for  only  five  years.  Still  another 
may  be  convicted  of  a  less  offence,  but  be  sentenced  for  a 
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long  term.  This  imprisonment,  although  meted  out  unequally, 
may  seem  under  existing  laws  to  be  just,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  not  only  a  punishment  of  the  guilty,  but  is  intended, 
also,  to  restrain  otiiers  from  violating  the  law  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  such  cases  the  greater  sufferers  are  the  wife 
and  children.  They  are  not  only  humiliated  because  of  the 
odium  which  attaches  in  such  cases,  and  because  they  are 
often  ostracized  by  former  friends,  but  they  are  deprived  of 
the  actual  necessary  support  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  from  their  protector,  and,  besides,  are  burdened  with 
debt  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  loved  one. 
TWs  ought  to  be  and  may  be  remedied  by  very  simple  and 
equitable  means.  The  convict  m  assigned  to  hard  labor  for 
the  State  during  the  term  for  which  he  has  been  sentenced. 
For  this  service  the  State  gives  nothing  in  return.  It  may 
be  right  to  punish  the  offender  by  putting  him  at  hard  labor 
and  by  imprisoning  him,  but  the  State  should  make  some 
compensation  to  his  family  for  this  service.  This  compensa- 
tion should  be  graded  according  to  the  kind  of  service  ren- 
dered, say  from  forty  .to  sixty  or  eighty  cents  per  day.  This 
should  be  paid  monthly  to  the  family  of  the  convict  if  he  has 
one.  In  case  he  has  no  one  dependent  on  him,  then  it  should 
be  invested  for  his  benefit  in  a  savings  association,  so  that 
when  his  term  of  imprisonment  shall  have  expired  he  may 
have  some  capital  with  which  to  start  anew,  and  thereby 
become  a  good  and  useful  citizen,  and  not  be  turned  adrift 
into  the  world  without  any  means  of  support  with  the  '^  mark 
of  Cain "  resting  on  him,  every  man's  hand  being  against 
him.  If  he  is  supplied  with  a  small  amount  of  capital  which 
he  has  earned  and  is  of  right  entitled  to,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  begin  life  again.  This  is  but  just  and  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  our  Legislatures. 

There  is  another  question  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
which  needs  to  be  considered ;  it  is  this  :  convicts  should  be 
given  access  to  a  library  of  wholesome  and  instructive  litera- 
ture during  their  leisure  hours.  This  library  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State.  It  is  more  important  to  the  convicts  than 
the  food  they  eat  or  the  clothing  they  wear.  If  the  State 
neglects  or  refuses  to  supply  it,  then  some  humane  society  or 
benevolent  person  should  furnish  it.  In  doing  this,  you  turn 
the  thoughts  of  the  prisoners  away  from  crime  and  prison 
walls  into  higher  channels  ;  and  who  knows  the  possibilities  of 
such  an  effort?    Some  of  tlie  most  popular  books,  some  which 
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^■-.^   ft  large  influence  in  directing  the  human  mind,  were 

a  in  prison.     It  cannot  do  harm,  and  will  doubtless  do 

-^..^       good,  leading  many  of  the  inmates  to  become  worthy 

'  ftw-abiding  citizens  after  having  served  their  term  of 

>80nment. 

Lie  States  now  turn  their  convicts  loose  upon  the  world, 

^^^  .■  yeaiB  of  penal  service,  witliout  a  single  serious  effort 

-  jng  toward  their  reformation,  if  we  except  possibly  a  ao- 

^^w  ed  religious  service  on  Sunday  ;  and  this  service  is  often 

"^^-.jed.  on   many   of  the   mote   ignorant  class,  whose   lives 

"-t„/e  been  spent  in  irreligious  quMtere,  gainst  their  wishes. 
■^     -  This  library  might  be  supplemented  witli  lectures  occasion- 
■"•— -  ,iy,  say  once  a  month,  on  such  subjects  as  enter  into  the 
^-^jjly  life  of  all  classes  of   successful  upright  citizens,  and 
■^.^^jereby  stimulate  in  the  prisoners  a  desire  to  become  proficient 
— _^a  some  special  line  of  work.     There  are  men  in  these  prisons 
_  Jothed  in  the  convict  garb  who  are  intelUgent,  enei^tic,  and 
^.  peiserving,  and  who  could  succeed  in  almost  any  vocation 
^  they  might  choose,  if  the  State  would  only  use  the  proper 
~  methods  of  philanthropy  to  secure  such  results.     Instead  of 
~   tiying  to  make  a  profit  on  convict  labor  or  even  make  it  self- 
supporting,  it  will  redound  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
~    and  it  would  l>e  a  nobler  work,  if  practical  plans  were  fostered 
for  the  reformation  of  these  unfortunate  people.     Tliis  is  a 
work   to   which   every  legislator   and   everj-   philanthropist 
might  devote  many  houra  of  thought  witti  credit  to  himself 
and  his  State. 
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There  are  those  who  teach  that  morals  are  the  outgrowth 
of  religion;  that  morality  that  is  not  founded  on  religion  is 
not  pleasing  to  God;  that  a  man's  good  life  will  count  for 
nothing  when  he  comes  to  die. 

These  teachings  seem  to  me  false  and  harmful.  Religion 
being  a  sense  of  God's  spiritual  presence  and  love,  com- 
munion with  Him  and  with  the  spirits  of  all  good  men  and 
angels,  a  consciousness  that  we  belong  to  the  spiritual 
world  and  are  immortal,  is  the  outgrowth  of  morals,  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  right  doing.  That  right  doing  is  the 
only  foundation  upon  which  this  spiritual  temple  can  be 
built 

Jesus  told  his  followers  that  if  anyone  would  do  the 
works  that  he  commanded  he  should  know  that  his  teach- 
ing was  of  God.  The  young  man  who  was  seeking  this 
eternal,  or  spiritual  life,  was  told  to  keep  the  command- 
ments. In  his  enumeration  of  the  necessary  command- 
ments, he  said  nothing  of  the  one  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath, 
which  teaches  the  foolish  idea  that  God  made  the  world  in 
six  days,  and  the  still  more  absurd  thought  that  He  rested 
on  the  seventh.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  one  forbidding  all 
works  of  art,  and  calling  God  a  jealous  God,  with  unreason- 
able anger  against  unborn  generations.  When  Zaccheus 
professed  his  purpose  of  being  honest  and  charitable,  he 
was  told  salvation  had  come  to  him. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  the  sweet  peace  that  would  come 
to  us  if  we  and  all  around  us  were  moved  only  by  the  high- 
est ethical  love.  Kindly  people  who  profess  no  religion  are 
more  pleasant  to  live  with  than  the  most  religious  who  lack 
the  sweet  amenities  of  life.  Our  young  people  have  little 
talent  for  religion,  but  they  enjoy  being  good  and  kind.  A 
religion  barren  of  good  works  was  what  Jesus  especially 
condemned. 

John,  the  forerunner,  told  that  Jesus  would  cut  down 
all  the  trees  that  bore  not  good  fruit,  that  the  chaff  would 
be  winnowed  from  out  the  grain,  and  the  grain  garnered. 
He  emphasized  a  good  life.    He  refused  to  read  even  from 
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Isaiah  the  words,  "day  of  vengeance  of  our  God.''  *  He 
forbade  the  keeping  of  the  hiw  of  Moses,  where  retaliation 
was  commanded.  **Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,'-  he 
said,  and  did  not  limit  the  command  to  refrain  only  against 
one's  friends.  lie  did  not  call  morality  "filthy  rags."  Nor 
did  he  tell  them  that  "good  works  done  by  an  unconverted 
man  were  of  the  nature  of  sin." 

I  believe  in  religion.  I  prize  it  above  all  things.  If  this 
little  life  were  all,  this  world  our  universe;  if  there  w(?re  no 
over  soul;  no  spirit  world  that  floats  like  an  atmosphere 
around  this  world  of  sense;  if  death  (»nd(»d  all,  ethics  would 
be  all-sufficient. 

To  believe  in  the  existence  and  loving  care  of  the  invisible 
God;  in  the  cloud  of  witness  and  friendly  spirits  that  are 
around  us  day  and  night;  in  th(»  immortal  state  into  which 
we  shall  be  born  when  th(*  body  is  cast  aside  like  a  worn-out 
garment,  these  seem  to  me  the  uns(»en  things  which  are 
eternal,  though  no  scientific  investigation  can  demonstrate 
them. 

The  rock  became  soil;  the  soil  produced  vegetation;  vege- 
tation sustains  the  animal;  the  animal  culminates  in  nmn, 
the  reasoning  being;  man  matures  into  the  spiritual,  the 
angelic.  If  we  live  aright  the  8]urituai  will  mature  and  its 
pleasures  take  the  place  of  the  pliysical  as  they  decline.  As 
the  physical  eye  grows  dim,  the  spiritual  o])ens;  as  the  sun 
rises  the  stars  are  hid.  In  the  rapture  of  the  sjiiritual  we 
shall  not  lament  the  loss  of  the  physical;  the  body  is  of 
value  because  of  the  s])irit. 

**Gently,  so  have  good  men  taught,  gimtly  and  without 
grief,  the  old  shall  glide  into  the  new."  For  this  we  were 
brought  forth,  for  this  the  ages  produced  us;  howbeit  that 
is  not  first  that  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  physical; 
howbeit  that  is  not  first  that  is  religious,  but  that  which  is 
ethical. 

John,  preparing  the  way  for  the  Gospel,  told  the  soldiers 
and  tax  gatherers  to  resist  their  special  t(Muptations;  all 
l)eople  to  divide  their  abundance  with  the  needy,  that  is  to 
reform  on  ethical  principles,  and  so  be  ready  for  the  new 
ethical  religion,  the  reign  of  the  heavens,  or  of  the  higher 
law  on  earth.  Jesus  said  little  of  the  next  life,  as  it  is 
called.  The  laws  which  govern  the  soul  are  the  same  in 
whatsoever  body  the  soul  may  be.  His  judgment  was  on 
the  basis  of  kindlv  deed,  not  on  faith  in  him  or  in  anyone. 
Love  to  man  is  love  to  God.  No  man  can  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen,  if  he  does  not  love  his  brother  whom  he  hath 

•See  6l8t  chapter. 
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seen.  "He  that  hath  seen  mo  hath  s(^en  the  Father,''  be- 
cause the  Father  dwells  in  me  and  spi^aks  and  aets  through 
nie.  We  must  be  a  friend  and  helper  to  others  if  we  would 
show  our  love  to  the  Father.  The  word  for  this  kind  of 
love  means  goodness  in  action.  The  love  of  a  friend  for 
a  friend  was  not  the  kind  of  love  Jesus  asked  of  Peter,  but 
the  love  that  feeds  the  sheep,  feeds  the  lambs,  the  love  that 
does  good  and  lends,  looking  for  nothing  in  return. 

We  may  be  sure  that  not  only  our  acts,  but  even  our 
thoughts  alTeet  others.  There  is  a  spiritual  atmosphere  into 
which  our  spiritual  desires  go  for  good  or  ill.  No  man  liveth 
unto  himself.  I^)ve,  peace,  joy,  kindii(»ss,  l)ring  forth  after 
their  kind.  Even  the  horse  and  the  dog  of  a  kiud  man  are 
better  and  ha]»pier,not  only  in  what  thc\v  receive  but  in  what 
they  become.  Nothing  brings  so  sure  a  rt^ward  as  kindness. 
To  order  our  thoughts,  words,  and  acts  aright  is  the  most 
important  work  we  have  to  do.  **Ile  that  cloeth  righteous- 
ness is  righteous.''  Others  seem  to  us  to  be  what  we  are 
ourselves.  If  we  are  false,  mean,  and  tri<ky,  all  seem  to  us 
to  be  as  bad  as  we  are.  Only  an  lionest  man  can  b(»lieve  in 
honesty;  only  a  loving  man  can  s(m»  love  in  otluM-s.  Only 
the  loving  and  U'\w  can  have  a  loving  <iod.  Our  hearts  are 
a  mirror  in  which  we  behold  all  things.  If  th<^  mirror  is  im- 
pel feet  it  will  distort  all  that  W(»  l>ehold.  p]ven  the  sun- 
shine and  the  commcm  sounds  of  day  an*  bright  and  ])leas- 
ant,  or  ghmmy  and  funennil,  as  our  mood  is.  So  much 
depends  u])on  (mrselves  that  some  hav<»  thought  that  the 
outside  world  is  but  the  cn^ation  of  each  on(»'s  imagination. 
The  warlike  peo])l(»  of  old  had  a  ^^God  who  taught  their 
hands  to  war  and  their  fingers  to  fight.''  St.  John  and  St. 
AVhitti(»r  had  no  such  (iod.  because*  th(\v  had  no  such  hostile 
feelings.  Love  to  men  springs  from  loving  tr(*atment  of 
them.  If  we  injure  a  man  we  <an  never  forgive*  him.  Tf  we 
prophesy  evil  of  a  man,  we  rejoice  wh(*n  he  goes  wrong, 
therc^by  justifying  our  evil  thought  of  him.  Tlu*  Christian 
believers,  as  they  are  called,  can  never  forgive  Taine  and 
Ingersoll  for  living  grand  liv(*s.  Th(*y  f(*el  as  though  some- 
thing had  been  taken  wrongfully  from  them,  since  these 
do  not  live  as  they  think  mc*n  who  rc*ject  their  dogmas  ought 
to  live. 

When  one  goes  wrong  no  one  can  tell  how  much  these 
ey\\  desires  and  ill  prophecies  have  to  do  with  it.  We  are 
our  brother's  keeper.  If  he  goes  wrong  we  an*  r(*s;f>onsible, 
if  we  have  not  used  every  elTort  of  mind  and  lH*art  to  pre- 
vent it.  As  foul  dis«*ase8  are  borne  in  the  atmosphere  un- 
seen, but  do  their  deadly  work,  so  spiritual  dis(*ases,  by  a 
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law  just  as  sure  and  fatal,  are  caught,  are  communicated. 
We  shall  never  be  safe  while  diseases  of  soul  or  body  exist. 
Papers  and  books  full  of  noble  deeds  of  self-sacrifice,  such 
as  the  history  of  our  early  struggle  for  liberty,  begat  sons 
and  fathers  ready  to  defend  the  right.  Papers  full  of  the 
accounts  of  foul  crimes,  vivid  recitals  of  deeds  of  darkness, 
are  infected.  If  such  things  are,  it  is  bad  enough;  to  pub- 
lish them  is  like  spreading  the  seeds  of  loathsome  diseases. 
The  things  that  are  pure  and  good  should  be  thought,  talked, 
and  read  about.  Religion  must  fall  upon  good  ground,  or  it 
will  be  gross  superstition.  It  is  fearful  to  hear  new  con- 
verts boasts  of  their  crimes  before  conversion.  What  must 
we  think  of  the  reformation  of  a  man  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  win  the  applause  of  the  superstitious  by  such  recitals.  A 
temperance  lecturer  who  has  no  gutter  experience  will  not 
draw. 

People  do  not  believe  in  the  inevitable  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  Their  rewards  and  punishments  are  arbitrary.  The 
old  superstitions  still  cling  to  us.  If  the  ancients  missed 
tlieir  aim  or  fell,  thoy  charged  it  to  an  evil  spirit  If  suc- 
cessful, they  vowed  large  offerings  on  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors;  or  Jephthah-like,  swore  to  offer  the  first  that  met 
them  on  their  return.  Our  children  are  taught  in  Sunday 
school  to  honor  their  parents  that  their  days  may  be  long, 
to  honor  the  Lord  that  their  barns  may  be  filled  and  their 
presses  burst  out  with  wine.  As  though  a  man  could  be 
called  moral  who  did  right  for  large  crops  or  long  life,  or 
refrained  from  wrong  to  keep  off  spring  floods.  Better 
teach  a  child  to  honor  his  parents  lest  he  beget  children 
that  shall  dishonor  him.  In  the  light  of  this  "first  com- 
mandment with  promise''  how  can  we  account  for  nearly  all 
the  good  Sunday-school  boys  dying  young! 

Another  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  high  ethical 
practice,  is  the  belief  that  the  laws  which  govern  here  will 
not  govern  on  the  other  side  of  death.  It  is  supposed,  in 
face  of  all  New-Testament  teaching,  that  only  our  church 
and  prayer-meeting  record  is  to  be  considered  in  the  ex- 
pected judgment.  There  are  few  who  believe  that  a  life  in- 
surance policy  for  wife  and  babe  is  a  better  passport  into  the 
celestial  city  than  church  membership  or  baptism.  We  are 
taught  that  at  death  we  go  to  our  reward,  as  though  our 
reward  was  not  in  what  we  are  rather  than  what  we  shall 
receive,  or  where  we  shall  be.  Let  us  do  right  as  we  eat 
good  food,  not  for  reward  but  for  health.  Who  asks  reward 
for  being  well  in  body  or  soul? 

When  we  know  the  truth  it  will  not  be  hard  to  do  right 
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We  have  long  been  taught  that  to  do  right  is  so  hard  a 
task  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  reward  in  the  next  life  it 
would  not  be  advisable.  Where  does  Jesus  teach  goodness 
as  a  preparation  for  death?  Only  those  who  preach  an  un- 
natural and  corrupted  religion  do  this.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  in  the  heart,  and  is  its  own  evidence  and  reward. 
Eternal  life  is  being  good  and  pure.  A  drunkard  cannot 
enter  it  while  he  is  a  drunkard,  of  course.  But  they  teach 
that  he  must  get  converted,  that  is  enter  the  kingdom, 
before  he  can  break  off  drinking;  thinking  that  getting  con- 
verted cures  him  of  drunkenness,  instead  of  breaking  off 
his  evil  habits  bringing  about  conversion.  They  try  to  have 
the  fruits  without  the  tree.  Religion  is  not  a  means  to  an 
end,  but  the  fruit  of  right  living.  No  sense  of  spiritual 
things  can  come  to  a  gross  and  sensual  man.  No  realiza- 
tion of  the  goodness  and  love  of  God  can  be  felt  by  a  hard- 
hearted and  cruel  man.  No  sense  of  love  can  come  to  us 
higher  than  we  h<ave  experienced  toward  others.  It  is  thus 
that  the  merciful  man  shall  obtain  mercy.  These  seek 
religion  as  insurance  against  death  instead  of  as  a  great 
joy  in  life.  Right  doing  has  its  reward  though  we  die  to- 
night and  never  wake.  Why  should  we  ask  a  reward  in  the 
next  life  for  having  been  well  and  happy  in  this? 

The  wrong-doer  thinks  he  will  not  be  found  out  in  this 
life,  and  will  repent  and  accept  Jesus  as  his  substitute  be- 
fore death,  and  so  escape  all  penalty.  This  is  at  the  bottom 
of  much  deliberate  crime.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  know  to 
what  an  extent  our  religious  teachings  have  effected  this 
result.  Buddhism  is  far  ahead  of  the  common  Christianity 
in  this  respect.  When  we  hear  people  complain  of  their 
good  deeds  not  being  rewarded,  that  is,  not  meeting  with 
adequate  returns,  we  see  they  do  not  know  the  law ;  nor  have 
they  done  good  deeds.  They  have  selfishly  done  something 
for  a  reward  or  return,  and,  not  meeting  with  this,  they 
feel  defrauded. 

If  they  have  really  done  right,  from  the  only  right  motive, 
their  reward  is  sure,  and  no  one  (»an  rob  them  of  it.  They 
will  become  the  children  of  the  Highest.  From  this  false 
notion  of  looking  for  a  reward  in  turn  from  others,  they 
have  come  to  believe  in  a  God  who  is  looking  for  return, 
demanding  praise  and  sacrifice,  being  angry  when  he  does 
not  receive  it.  It  is  surely  better  to  be  a  free  giver  than  a 
thankless  or  even  a  thankful  receiver.  To  do  good  for 
thanks,  to  give  up  something  here  in  hopes  of  a  great  reward 
hereafter,  though  considered  Christian  motives,  are  low  and 
base,  and  unworthy  of  us  ail.    To  expect  a  heaven  of  idle- 
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ness  and  luxury  as  a  reward  for  good  deeds  can  never  be 
called  moral,  nor  truly  Christian,  nor  God-like.  Doing  right 
is  to  them  as  the  taking  of  better  medicine  is  to  a  child. 
The  love  we  feel  for  others  is  far  more  important  than  the 
love  they  have  for  us.  It  is  to  be  something,  not  to  receive 
something,  that  all  should  aim  at;  not  what  we  have  done, 
but  what  we  have  become  by  doing,  is  the  all-important 
thing  in  life. 

God  will  give  us  no  p(»ace  till  we  seek  it  in  the  right  way. 
We  are  too  high  ever  to  enjoy  low  things.  If  we  act  like 
brutes  we  shall  not  have  even  brutish  enjoyments.  Our 
souls  <*an  never  be  fully  satisfied  till  we  have  filled  them 
with  the  loftiest  motives,  tlie  highest  thoughts.  Our  hearts 
are  empty  till  full  of  true  love.  Our  lives  have  a  sad  feeling 
of  failure,  till  we  employ  them  aright.  The  laws  are  per- 
fect, they  need  no  supernatural  interference.  We  must 
learn  them,  obey  th(»ni,  live  them,  or  we  shall  have  no  peace 
in  any  world  where  God  ruh^s. 

Ileason  and  experi(»nce  are  our  only  guides.  God  by  his 
spirit  giveth  man  understanding.  Reason  and  observation 
have  given  man  freedom  in  the  physical  domain.  Observa- 
tion of  the  ethical  phenomena  of  the  race  would  give 
large  results  for  good.  Herbert  S])en(.*er  has  devoted  the 
best  years  of  a  marvellous  life  to  the  subject  of  ethics,  from 
an  agnostic  view-point,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
none  can  be  happy,  safe,  or  good,  till  all  are  happy,  safe,  and 
good,  coming  to  the  exact  conclusions  with  Jesus  from  his 
spiritual  view,  as  taught  dii'ectly  by  the  spirit  of  the  Father, 
showing  the  harmony  that  exists  in  the  universe.  Con- 
sc  ience  is  not  a  guide  to  right  action.  It  but  compels  us 
to  do  for  peace'  sake  what  we  believe  to  be  right.  The 
h<.»athen  mother  cast  her  infant  into  the  red-kot  arms  of 
Moloch  as  conscientiously  as  any  mother  ever  brought  her 
diild  to  be  christencHl.  Ther(*  is  not  an  ethical  law  of  to- 
day, whether  it  be  forgiveness  to  enemies  or  faithfulness  to 
one's  wife,  whose  veryo])posite  has  not  been  just  as  conscien- 
tiouslv  followed  out  bv  others.  Emerson  savs:  **The  laws 
of  nature  are  in  harmonv  with  each  other;  that  which  the 
head  and  the  heart  demand  is  found  in  the  long  run,  for 
what  the  grossest  calculator  calls  for  his  advantage.  The 
moral  sense  is  always  supported  by  the  permanent  interest 
of  the  parties.'' 

There  is  no  physical  good  that  we  esteem  which  is  not  in- 
sured to  us  by  the  highest  ethics.  But  if  we  pursue  it  for 
this  object,  we  shall  not  be  ethical.  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  but  he  who  follows  ethical  courses  for  policy's  sake 
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is  not  houest,  any  more  than  the  thief  who  refrains  from 
''holding  you  up"  when  he  sees  you  are  armed,  is  an  honest 
man.  The  doctrine  of  forgiveness  of  penalty,  instead  of  the 
putting  away  of  the  sin  itself,  not  the  penalty,  has  done 
grave  harm  in  morals.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  penalty 
of  wrong  doing.  Our  children  must  suffer,  too,  for  what  we 
have  done;  no  doubt  we  shall  know  it,  to  our  great  agony. 
There  is  fearful  physical  retribution  for  the  sins  of  the 
body,  but  they  are  but  the  visible  representations  of  the 
haim  done  to  the  moral  nature.  We  learn  the  law  so  slowly. 
Our  prize  fighters  are  still  heroes.  War  is  honored.  Thou- 
sands are  spent  to  try  a  man  for  crimes  which  a  good  dinner 
might  have  prevented. 

Our  police  wander  the  streets  with  gross  faces  and  big 
clubs,  to  catch  a  man  breaking  the  law,  and  we  have  no  force 
to  prevent  the  crime  by  coming  in  to  help  the  hungry  and 
desperate  man  in  his  extremity.  Millions  for  punishment, 
but  not  one  cent  for  prevention,  seems  to  be  our  motto. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  lactk  of  eyes  to  see  and  hearts 
to  feel  is  all  that  stands  between  us  and  the  loftiest  visions 
and  the  most  ecstatic  bliss.  What  could  the  longed-for 
heaven  give  us,  if  we  were  still  blind  to  beautv  and  deaf  to 
love? 

They  only  miBs 

The  winning  of  that  final  bliss, 
Who  will  not  count  it  true,  that  love, 
Blessing,  not  cursing,  rules  above, 
And  that  in  it  we  live  and  move. 


THE  MOKNING  OF  A  NEW  DAY. 


BY   GEORGE   CANXING    HILL. 


We  have  come  to  a  new  stage  in  our  political  experience 
as  a  nation.  The  old  party  maxims  are  woni  out,  and  refuse 
tf)  conjure  any  more.  Wniether  wci  realize  it  or  not,  the 
present  is  a  political  renaissance.  The  resistless  issue  of 
free  coinage  opens  the  door  wide  for  the  admission  of  discus- 
sions long  postponed.  Events  do  not  wait  to  l)e  heralded, 
though  the  preparations  are  always  making  for  them  a  long 
time  l>efore. 

The  silver  question  lx^(M)mes  a  mother  question,  whose  off- 
spring will  one  after  another  appear  to  solicit  an  answer  at 
her  maternal  knee.  The  pa.st  life  and  experience  of  our 
countrv  is  ijfatherini^  to  crvstallize  in  new  forms.  Reason  and 
reflection  are  drawing  the  ulcerating  sliver  of  old  party  strug- 
gles and  passions,  and  propiKsing  larger  themes  for  the  i)eo- 
j)le's  more  thoughtful  treatment.  An  issue  is  at  hist  before 
them  which  the  mere  political  purveyor  cannot  misstate  nor 
they  misapprehend.  The  industrial  element  is  superseding 
the  corrupting  forces  of  the  past  in  public  administration. 
The  social  and  ethical  influence  is  tiiking  the  place  of  the 
power-seeking  only ;  the  fraternal  and  humanitarian,  the 
barren  rules  of  sellish  ambition.  The  scale  comes  down  at 
once  when  the  triumf)h  of  truth  and  manhood  and  patriotism 
is  weighed  with  the  cheap  prizes  of  power  and  place  and 
selfish  personality.  All  is  in  a  stiite  of  transition  —  passing 
over  to  a  higher  level  —  iKjing  renewed  in  a  more  capacious 
and  creative  spirit. 

And  there  is  every  reason  why  we  shoidd  Ite  profoundly 
grateful  that  it  is  so.  From  this  univei'sal  flux  and  apparent 
unsettlement  are  to  come  forth  in  their  destined  order  tho 
deeper  problems  of  our  ccmnnon  future.  That  which  makes 
our  union  a  fact  of  such  vast  vitaHty  in  human  history  is  of 
far  more  account  than  any  care  for  that  union's  mei*e  integ- 
rity. To  the  vision  of  prophetic  faith  it  seeuLS  as  if  on  this 
American  c<jntinent  its  last  earthly  chance  had  been  given  to 
the  human  race.  Military  renown  will  become  dim  and 
finally  fade  away  as  the  moral  element  advances  to  work  its 
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will  in  the  national  destiny.  The  issue  raised  in  the  contest 
now  openly  begun  involves  tlie  continued  existence  of  the 
whole  people  in  a  state  of  independent  freedom,  —  either  that 
or  peasant  poverty  in  a  condition  of  tenancy  and  a  hopeless 
existence  ever  after. 

Is  our  common  metallic  currency  to  be  made  adequate  to 
the  service  of  the  univei*sal  need,  or  is  it  to  become  the  staple 
of  traflic  for  the  enrichment  of  a  privileged  few  at  the  cost  of 
the  common  industry  ?  From  this  time  till  the  last  ballot  Ls 
cast  and  counted  the  living  argument  on  this  vital  issu  is  to 
be  impressed  on  the  general  mind  with  incessant  energy.  In 
principle,  and  therefore  in  formulation,  it  is  no  such  compli- 
cated matter  to  inidei*stand  as  the  money-dealing  class  would 
purposely  make  it  for  the  confusion  of  the  popular  judgment. 

Before  1873  the  two  precious  metiils  furnished  tlie  basis  of 
the  national  currency.  Tliey  were  constitutional  money,  as 
they  both  are  still.  Each  supported  and  corrected  the  other. 
When  one  fell  short  from  any  cause,  the  other  came  to  its 
jussistiince.  That  was  all  the  real  meaning  the  much-used 
term  "  parity "  had  then.  The  people  had  the  chance  they 
always  should  have  to  pay  theii*  debts  and  make  their 
exchanges  in  the  money  more  easily  obttiined,  that  was  always 
the  elieapest  money.  By  the  process  of  sneak-legislation  that 
privilege  was  stolen  from  them,  leaving  them  no  choice  and 
therefore  no  facility.  As  the  inevitable  consequence,  we 
have  had  fastened  on  us,  woi-se  than  the  shirt  of  Nessus,  the 
plague  of  a  consuming  dry  rot^,  that  steadily  destroys  all 
forms  of  industrial  energy  and  warns  off  all  incentives  to  its 
prolific  exercLse. 

History's  pen  hits  already  written  that  the  money  power  of 
the  world  is  consolidating  its  forces  at  an  alarming  rate.  Its 
direct  aim  is  the  absolute  control  of  the  products  of  human 
industry,  and  thus  of  industry  itself,  by  controlling  its  instru- 
ment of  exchange  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  great  population 
of  produoei-s  to  a  wholly  dependent  condition,  in  which  sim- 
ple existence  will  he  gladly  accepted  as  the  greatest  boon. 
Within  the  last  twenty  yeai-s  it  has  found  out  the  way  to 
successfully  accomplish  this  by  simply  getting  money  more 
and  more  into  its  own  hands.  Its  unfaltering  purpose  is  to 
achieve  the  monopoly  of  that  which  enables  the  i-est  of  us  to 
maintain  living  relations  with  one  another,  and  which  was 
created  to  be  a  servant,  never  a  master  in  the  hands  of  self- 
ishness.    It  is  4is  if  tlie  life-blood  were  drawn  from  human 
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veins,  and  then  offered  back  again  at  such  rates  ius  the  mur- 
derous leech  chose  to  demand  and  the  victim  was  too  weak 
to  refuse. 

The  thing  to  be  remarked  in  this  newly  opened  <lebate 
over  the  currency  is  the  intensifying  habit  of  reading  and 
reflection  on  the  one  side,  and  of  merely  exploding  coai-se 
epithets  on  the  other,  clearly  evidencing  the  change  in  politi- 
cal methods  that  is  going  on.  The  ominous  silence  of  an 
intelligent  people  is  an  unanswerable  rebuke  to  the  arrogant 
insolence  of  their  money-made  defamei's.  Political  prepara- 
tion is  more  after  the  academical  order  —  the  bullying,  cor- 
rupting, and  brutiil  methods  visibly  going  out  of  vogue.  A 
much-needed  lesson  in  practical  ethics  is  thus  taught  rela- 
tively by  the  mass  rather  than  l)y  its  self-assimied  master. 
The  old  order  of  things  is  in  process  of  revei'sal. 

Now  if  the  great  lx)dy  of  the  '•  plain  people  "  ai-e  sufli- 
ciently  intelligent  to  live  to  create  a  vast  nation  with  the 
helpful  service  of  any  money  system  at  all,  the  presumption 
is  that  they  are  at  least  capable  of  comi)rehending  the  inlierent 
principles  of  that  system  and  the  laws  of  its  practical  opei*a- 
tion.  The  first  object  of  their  united  rebuke  will  therefor^  Ik) 
the  insolence  that  contemptuously  cosserts  their  incapacity  to 
attain  an  intelligent  undei*standing  of  the  hiws  of  the  currency 
employed  ])y  them  in  the  transaction  of  their  aftaii's. 

The  avemge  American  citizen  jis  readily  sees  that  it  casts 
him  twice  as  much  effort  to  pay  his  debt  and  tiixes  and  fixed 
charges  as  the  money  trader  sees  that  when  money  is  made 
doubly  dear  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  half  of  it  from  use  it 
brings  him  without  any  effort  a  doubUnl  profit.  The  intelli- 
gence to  discern  is  just  lus  keen  in  the  one  direction  ius  in  the 
other. 

'  The  ordinary  citizen  can  underetand  that  if  silver  wei-e  not 
forbidden  by  law  its  custojnary  entrance  at  the  door  of  the 
mint,  it  would  l)e  worth  all  the  tune  as  much  as  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one  and  one  quarter  gniins  of  silviu-  are  wortJiper 
dollar  and  that  money  would  l>e  cheaper  instead  of  dearer  — 
that  is,  that  prices  fixed  in  money  would  1x3  marked  higher 
instead  of  ste<adily  falling.  The  gold  advocates  intentionally 
and  ignonxntly  call  it  ^^  inflation,"  and  the  advocates  of  the 
two  money  metals  they  call  ^^  insane."  All  the  insanity  of  it 
consists  m  a  final  determination  to  resort  to  the  only  remedy 
for  the  fatal  depression  in  industry  and  trade.  The  "  craze  " 
of  it  is  but  an  earnestly  eager  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the 
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country's  continued  development  and  its  progress  in  abound- 
ing prosperity. 

The  universal  hurt  to  the  industrial  activities  that  create 
the  commonwealth  by  the  increase  of  the  value  of  money 
and  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  all  forms  of  property, 
can  undeniably  be  seen  and  understood  by  every  citizen  pos- 
sessed of  common  intelligence,  and  it  is  no  such  feat  for  him 
to  reason  to  the  conclusion  that  the  simple  act  of  the  restora- 
tion of  money  to  its  normal  value  can  in  no  sense  be  the  fraud 
or  crime  which  tlie  gold  monometallist  alleges. 

He  can  understand  without  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
routine  processes  and  calculating  technicalities  of  the  bank- 
ing and  exchange  business  that  tliis  restoration  is  but  taking 
tlie  excess  of  valuing  power  out  of  money  and  putting  it 
back  into  the  products  from  which  it  has  been  taken,  into 
wheat  and  cotton  and  land  again,  —  the  only  sulwtantial  and 
recognized  forms  of  property,  wliich  money  is  not  and  was 
not  intended  to  be. 

He  can  comprehend  that  no  sufficient  natural  causes  exist 
for  this  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  that  Ls,  for 
thi^  continual  fall  in  prices,  and  therefore  that  they  ai-e 
artificial  causes,  arbitrarily  set  and  kept  in  operation;  that 
they  are  expressed  in  legislation's  fiat  outside  of  the  safe 
limits  of  long  experience ;  that  money  is  by  no  means  the 
same  thing  as  property,  though  it  at  all  times  exchanges 
for  it,  but  is  its  measuring  agent  and  I'epresentative  only  • 
that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  a  commodity  to  l)e  dealt  in 
like  a  staple  product,  but  the  most  convenient  instrument  for 
the  mutual  exchange  of  all  products  alike. 

The  blinded  adherents  to  the  new  and  dangerous  dogma 
of  gold  monometallism  talk  of  educating  the  j)eople  out 
of  their  perverse  ignomnce  on  the  currency  question.  Let 
them  be  cautious  how  they  proceed  with  their  complac^ent 
experiment.  They  will  only  make  their  ciise  the  woi-se  for 
themselves  as  they  make  it  better  understood.  They  will 
unsuspectingly  expose  the  crafty  arts  by  which  they  maintain 
their  fatal  advantage,  and  make  the  details  of  their  occupa- 
tion appear  in  a  stronger  light  of  error  and  guilt  than  before. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  stigmatize  the  calling  that  operates 
with  trained  skill  the  vast  enginery  of  exchanges  so  success- 
fully as  in  any  recognized  sense  a  conspimcy  against  the  per- 
sistent industry  of  an  entire  people.  There  uncjuestionably 
are  as  good  men  and  honest  men  in  the  banking  business  as 
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in  any  other.  But  it  is  no  less  a  fact  to  be  allowed  room  for 
consideration  that  they  all  together  form  the  working  force  in 
this  great  machine  and  its  wonderful  ramifications ;  that  by 
long  habit  and  close  familiarity  they  come  to  be  a  part  of  it 
and  belong  to  it ;  that  it  is  their  undeniable  superior  and  mas- 
ter, limiting  the  range  of  their  thought  to  its  own  designing 
mechanical  operation,  and  forbidding  any  the  least  excursion 
into  fields  which  it  reserves  to  itself  for  harvests  yet  un- 
gathered. 

Therefore  all  this  affectation  of  superior  knowledge  and 
deeper  penetration  on  the  part  of  the  class  who  are  attached 
to  and  work  the  machinery  of  the  country's  finances,  cen- 
trally and  locally,  is  pitifully  out  of  place  and  a  standing 
provocation  to  the  keenest  shafts  of  satire  and  ridicule.  That 
the  men  who  handle  money  for  the  general  convenience  and 
supply  it  in  response  to  the  common  need  should  for*  that  as 
a  principal  reason  better  understand  the  principles  that  under- 
lie and  the  laws  that  govern  the  relation  existing  between 
supply  and  demand  than  the  great  body  of  the  people  they 
serve  can  be  expected  to  understand  it,  is  so  preposterous  an 
absurdity  as  to  make  the  laws  that  divide  classes  an  object 
of  ridicule  far  more  than  of  respect. 

The  matter  of  vital  concern  is  that  the  financial  machinery 
of  the  country  and  of  the  world  is  susceptible  of  a  destroy- 
ing diversion  from  its  appropriate  function  into  channels  of 
operation  through  which  selfishness  is  mainly  fed  and  greed 
waxes  fat,  while  those  for  whose  service  it  was  created  grow 
hungry  and  lean,  and  the  common  sustenance  is  sucked  out 
and  absorbed  into  private  treasure  vaults.  The  sleepless 
eyes  of  insatiate  greed,  ever  watchful  of  its  chances  to  have 
and  to  accumulate,  indicate  the  hiding-place  of  the  real 
enemy  of  the  social  state  and  its  continuous  stages  of 
development  and  progress.  It  has  chosen  for  its  final  lurk- 
ing-place the  organized  devices  by  which  men  effect  the 
exchange  of  their  products,  convinced  that  in  the  control  of 
these  it  has  its  effective  grasp  on  all.  Tliis  is  the  spirit  we 
are  to  contend  with  in  the  discussion  that  is  now  on;  here  is 
the  latent  power  which  seeks  the  ultimate  possession  of  all 
power  by  silently  getting  into  its  hands  that  potent  agency 
by  which  we  exist  as  a  community,  a  society,  a  people. 
That  it  ought  to  be  opposed  with  all  the  energy  possible  to 
concentrate  against  its  expanding  supremacy,  should  hardly 
require  the  statement  of  a  united  determination. 
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Never  until  now  h«as  a  national  party  declared  for  the 
e.st{il)lishment  of  a  gold  standard  of  money  to  the  exclusion 
of  silver.  The  party  platforms  have  invariahly  asserted  the 
broad  constitutional  ground  of  bimetallism.  Nor  has  Con- 
gress ever  pi-esumed  to  pronounce  by  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
Inti-s  for  what  the  party  platforms  unwaveringly  enimciated. 
J  low  then  can  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  the  two 
metals  be  charged  with  the  abandonment  of  the  accepted 
principles  of  their  party?  It  is  those  who  go  over  to  the 
single  gold  standard  who  abiindon  their  l)arty,  and  this  Ls 
suiliciently  proved  by  the  history  of  the  matter. 

In  the  adoption  of  the  exclusive  gold  standard,  the  party 
founded  by  Jeflfei'son  notoriously  becomes  Ilamiltonian.  It 
is  no  longer  Democratic  or  Republican,  but  Fedeml  and 
British.  For  it  is  the  British  financial  system  it  adopt**,  and 
it  thus  proclaims  its  preference  for  ^  return  to  the  colonial 
condition  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact.  The  free-trade  doctrine 
of  Great  Britain  Ls  stubbornly  refused  by  us,  and  are  we  now 
going  to  sul)scribe  to  the  currency  system  she  far  moi*e  self- 
ishly seeks  to  impose  on  us? 

By  the  tcnns  of  none  of  our  issued  obligations  are  we 
Ix^und  to  make  payment  in  gold  only.  The  bulk  of  the 
lK)nds  declare  on  their  face  that  they  are  payable  in  '*  coin  " 
of  the  United  States  of  the  standard  weight  and  fineness. 
That  wjus  done  prior  to  the  demonetization  of  silver.  By  the 
payment  of  them  in  gold  their  investment  value  is  doubled, 
and  the  public  debt  increases  a  great  deal  faster  than  it  can 
l)e  legitimately  discharged. 

What  insensate  folly  to  talk  of  not  maintaining  the  standard 
of  the  national  honor  and  sustaining  the  national  credit, 
l)ecause  we  refuse  to  pay  any  longer  the  inci'eased  amount 
that  a  covetous  chuss  of  foreign  lx)ndholdei's  exact  of  us. 
We  do  our  whole  duty  to  them  and  to  oui-selves  when  we  pay 
our  accumulated  debt  exactly  as  it  is  nominated  in  the  bond. 

Into  this  insatiate  vortex,  of  greed  is  going  with  a  speeding 
r.ij)idity  the  wealth,  and  therefore  the  basis  and  expression  of 
the  power  of  the  country.  As  we  draw  near  to  the  close  of 
the  century  we  rise  as  an  entire  people  and  declare  our  united 
purpose  that  this  spoliation  of  a  nation  of  such  womlerful 
resources  as  ours  shall  go  no  further.  We  make  a  stand  in 
the  growing  necessity  for  our  life  as  an  independent  people 
through  our  enteiprise  and  industry.  The  edge  of  the  fatal 
pi*ecipice  is  reached.     Our  would-be  masters  do  not  rashly 
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seek  to  push  us  over,  but  they  would  keep  us  always  on  its 
edge  and  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  fear  and  dependence. 

It  is  to  cost  us  an  almost  superhuman  effort  to  free  oui^ 
selves  from  our  threatening  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  it  is  that 
to  which  we  now  courageously  devote  ourselves  as  indepen- 
dent patriots,  believing  faithfully  in  the  true  welfare  of  the 
people.     We  hail  the  morning  of  a  new  day  for  America. 


ASSOCIATED  EFFORT  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON 

HUMAN  PROGRESS. 


BY  DR.   M.   L.   HOLBROOK. 


In  my  garden,  last  summer,  I  planted  a  large  number  of 
morning-glory  seeds,  hoping  that  a  reasonable  part  of  them 
might  grow  and  produce  beautiful  blossoms  in  the  autumn,  a 
hope  which  I  am  happy  to  say  was  in  a  fair  way  realized. 
After  they  had  grown  to  the  size  when  the  long  twining  part 
of  the  plant  which  climbs  strings  or  rods  or  poles  is  produced, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  provide  these  things  for  them  in 
greater  numbers  than  I  had  expected.  To  save  the  necessity 
for  a  few  rods,  I  placed  a  single  one  in  the  centre  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  plants,  and  as  the  vines  which  were  several  feet  away 
grew  in  length,  I  bent  or  turned  them  toward  the  poles, 
thinking  that  those  at  some  distance  would  work  their  way 
there  in  due  time.  I  found  on  experiment  that  when  two 
plants  joined  their  forces  together  by  twining  around  each 
other  tliey  were  in  most  cases  successful,  but  that  a  single 
plant  going  alone  would,  after  wandering  about  in  a  most 
irregular  way,  generally  fail.  To  help  them  all  I  could  I 
often  gave  several  a  start  by  bringing  them  together  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  act  together.  Thus  was  promoted 
association  in  numerous  instances,  apparently  to  great  advan- 
tage. In  studying  the  plants  that  unconsciously  worked 
together  I  found  that  they  supported  each  other,  and  each  held 
its  partner  from  going  off  in  a  tangent  or  in  a  direction  that 
led  nowhere.  It  seemed  to  me  an  example  of  imconscious 
association  for  the  attainment  of  an  end  far  moi*e  easily  and 
surely  than  either  could  have  attained  it  alone.  I  think  if  I 
were  to  try  I  could  give  numerous  instances  from  the  vege- 
table world  where  association,  working  together,  often  pro- 
duces results  far  more  favorable  than  are  accomplished  by 
individual  effort. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  many  of  our  forest  trees  are  hardy 
or  not  according  to  whether  they  grow  in  groups  so  as  to  be 
able  to  protect  one  another  from  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  or 
not.     There  are  many  evergreen  trees  that  will  die  if  standing 
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alone,  but  thrive  if  planted  in  clumi^s.  They  co-operate  or 
associate  unconsciously  for  mutual  aid,  and  illustrate  what  I 
shall  show  further  on. 

If  we  take  a  broader  view  of  the  subject  we  shall  find  that 
all  through  nature,  association,  mutual  aid,  whether  conscious 
or  unconscious,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which 
evolution  has  been  able  to  accomplish  its  work  in  developing 
from  the  lower  the  higher  and  more  complicated  plants  and 
animals.  If  we  consider  the  monocellular  organisms,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  all  higher  organisms  have  arisen,  we 
lind  it  is  by  association  that  their  evolution  has  been  accom- 
jjlished.  These  low  forms  must  have  found  some  advantage 
in  keeping  together,  instead  of  dividing  and  each  one  taking 
care  of  its  own  little  cell  or  group  of  cells.  By  association 
they  were  able  to  divide  their  work,  one  group  attending  to 
locomotion,  one  to  digestion,  one  to  sensation ;  and  so  little  by 
little,  from  co-operation  along  such  lines  as  were  useful,  arose 
more  and  more  complicated  plants  and  animals  of  greater 
complexity,  and  finally  man  himself.  I  think  we  may  assume 
that  if  the  original  monocellular  organisms  had  not  in  some 
way  unconsciously  to  themselves  found  out  that  it  was  better 
to  live  and  work  in  union  and  hannony  than  independently, 
man  would  never  have  had  an  existence,  and  to-day  the  world 
would  be  swanning  with  unicellular  organisms  as  the  only 
forms  of  life.  We  might  trace  the  influence  of  association  in 
the  organic  world  all  along  the  line  of  evolution  up  to  the 
human  race  wdth  interest  and  profit.  I  will  give  a  few 
illustrations. 

The  common  ant  is  one.  Its  asvsociative  life  is  very  highly 
developed,  and  by  means  of  it  this  insect  is  able  to  live  much 
more  comfortably  and  perfectly.  Among  some  varieties  the 
division  of  labor  is  very  remarkable.  Like  the  bee,  ants  are 
males,  females,  and  neuters,  or  undeveloj^ed  females,  the 
f(n'mer  having  little  to  do  besides  reproduction,  the  latter, 
or  neuter,  doing  the  work,  building  the  often  very  elaborate 
nests,  gathering  food,  guarding  and  protecting  the  eggs  and 
young,  and  assisting  each  other  in  danger.  Some  species 
have  a  military  system  resembling  man's,  and  some  are  even 
slaveholdei-s.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  by  means  of  associ- 
ation they  have  been  able  to  spread  so  generally  almost 
everywhere  and  hold  their  own  against  often  most  adverse 
circumstances.  In  some  pai-ts  of  Africa  and  South  America 
the  country  belongs  to  the  ants.     Not  only  has  association 
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been  useful  to  the  insect  iteelf,  but  to  the  world,  for  ss  a 
scavenger  it  hiis  few  equals,  eating  up  every  particle  of  dead 
flesh  it  can  find.  If  you  doubt  this,  kill  a  few  caterpillars 
or  other  insects,  or  a  mouse,  or  even  a  bird,  if  you  are 
wicked  enough,  and  place  tliem  near  a  nest  of  ants,  and  see 
how  quickly  they  consume  every  atom  that  can  be  consumed. 
Medical  students  have  oft^n  taken  advantage  of  this  fact, 
and  placed  the  skeletons  which  they  wished  to  have  cleaned 
in  their  way,  that  they  might  eat  up  the  flesh  which  the  scal- 
pel could  not  cut  away. 

My  friend,  Mary  Treat  of  Vineland,  the  naturalist,  has 
given  me  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  mutual  aid  among 
ants,  witnessed  by  hei*self  in  a  battle  lx3tween  a  nest  of  slave- 
holding  (^Forniica  miujuiueci)  and  a  colony  of  black  ones. 
After  watching  the  battle  as  it  raged  all  the  afternoon, 
at  dusk  she  picked  up  {qxi  i*ed,  pitted  Jigainst  ten  black 
ants,  in  deadly  embmce,  and  placed  them  where  she  could  ob- 
serve them  by  lamj>light.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  a  single 
red  warrior  had  despatched  its  black  antagonist.  After  it 
had  torn  off  the  legs,  it  looked  around  to  see  where  it  could 
helj)  another  c(mniide,  and,  choosing  a  case  where  assistance 
seemed  most  important,  it  seized  the  head  of  its  comrade's 
foe,  bit  it  off,  then  went  to  another  and  another,  till  it  had 
aided  its  companions  in  killing  all  their  own  antagonists. 
This  little  insignificant  creature  knew  the  value  of  associa- 
tion in  ant  warfare,  and  did  not  wait  for  an  invitation,  but 
offered  its  services  after  its  own  special  foe  had  been  de- 
spaU'hed. 

This  was  an  instance  of  association  for  the  destruction  of 
a  foe.     We  often  see  the  same  thing  in  human  beings. 

The  bee  is  another  instance  well  worthy  of  study,  espe- 
cially the  honey-lK^e,  in  which  co-operation  is  highly  developed, 
and,  judging  from  our  own  stindpoint,  very  successful. 
Every  bee  seems  to  know  its  place  and  do  its  work 
instinctively.  Bees  are  l)oth  social  and  anti-social,  but  the 
social  ones,  those  that  work  together  peacefully,  thrive  best, 
and  far  excel  the  others  in  number,  which  is,  I  tliink,  evi- 
dence of  the  usefulness  of  iissociation  in  mitigating,  indeed 
almost  annihilating  with  them,  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Passing  on  to  the  vertebrates  we  find  still  abundant  proof 
that  evolution  does  not  take  place  in  an  orderly  way  unless 
the  same  instinct  of  mutual  helpfulness  prevails.  Among 
birds  this  is  conspicucms  and   easily  observed  by  any  one 
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who  has  any  love  for  olwervation.  Two  binls,  a  male  and  a 
female,  join  their  lives  for  reproduction  and  the  eai-e  and 
rearing  of  offspiing.  Jioth  together  assist  in  choosing  a 
place  for  the  nest^  in  coiLstructing  it,  and  sometimes  m  sitting 
on  the  eggs,  as  is  the  Ciise,  according  to  Wilson,  with  the 
crow.  I  have  seen  a  male  robin  wliich  had  foimd  a  place  he 
evidently  thought  suitable  for  a  nest  bring  liis  mate  to 
inspect  it  and  pass  final  judgment^  but  she  decided  it  was 
not  suitable.  It  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  them 
examine  every  part  of  the  place,  now  and  then  giving  a 
chiip  which  evidently  connnunicattnl  some  thought^  and 
finally  see  them  depart  without  apparently  tlie  slightest 
feeling  of  antipathy  or  disgust  on  the  part  of  the  male  tluit 
Ids  judgment  had  not  been  concurred  in. 

After  the  breeding  season  is  over  many  sjiecies  associate 
in  small  or  large  flocks,  according  to  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  food,  for  society  and  for  mutual  protection.  It  is 
the  same  in  migrating,  'fliey  come  together  befoi'e  startuig 
on  their  i)eriodical  journeys,  often  several  days  before,  wait- 
ing for  the  tardy  ones  a  reasonable  time,  and  apparently 
have  a  mutual  undei'standing  of  what  is  to  be  done  and  tlie 
direction  they  are  to  go  in.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
bani  swallow,  the  blackbird,  the  robin,  the  wild  goose,  and 
formerly  of  the  wild  pigeon.  In  the  West,  where  the  biixl 
was  abtbidant,  I  have  seen  what  seemed  to  my  boyish  eyes  to 
be  enormous  hordes  of  them  covering  miles  of  space.  Of 
course  some  careless  ones  lase  then-  lives  at  the  hunter's  hand 
and  from  birds  of  prey ;  but  so  great  had  l)een  the  value  of 
association,  or  the  ability  to  live  together  peacefully,  over  the 
less  social  habits  of  hawks  and  other  predaceous  birds,  that  the 
pigeons  far  outnumbered  their  enemies  until  man  cut  away  the 
forests  and  took  from  the  wild  pigeon  its  chief  source  of  food, 
without  which  nothing  siu-vives.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  cedar-bird  must  have  noticed  how  closely  they  keep  to- 
gether in  their  wanderings  for  food,  and  when  a  flock  flies,  its 
movements  often  appear  as  if  the  whole  were  one  bird  iiLstead 
of  a  hundi-ed,  so  uniform  is  their  fliglit.  If  one  rises,  all  rise 
simultaneously ;  if  one  falls  or  turns  to  the  right  or  left,  all 
do  the  same  at  exactly  the  same  instant. 

I  have  seen  a  flock  of  perhai)s  five  hundi'ed  blackbirds, 
•when  they  anived  from  the  South  in  the  spring,  hold  a  most 
joyous  conference  in  a  small  grov^e  of  trees,  the  meeting 
lasting  for  tliree  or  four  houi-s,  after  which  tliey  separated 
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preparatory  to  nestrbuilding  and  reproduction.  During  this 
season  they  live  comparatively  isolated  lives.  No  doubt 
there  is  some  advantage  in  this,  as  they  can  then  better 
conceal  their  nests,  the  eggs  of  which  are  much  sought  by 
some  other  birds,  especially  the  crow.  Too  close  association 
at  this  period  would  more  easily  reveal  their  presence,  for 
fifty  or  one  hundred  birds  in  close  proximity  would  be  more 
easily  found  than  one  or  two.  During  the  breeding  season 
it  is  not  micommon  to  see  three  or  four  males  join  their  forces 
to  annoy  a  robber-bird  seeking  their  nests  for  their  eggs,  and 
to  drive  it  away.  Many  small  birds  associate  for  the  purpose 
of  amioying  an  intruder,  though  far  larger,  and  successfully, 
too.  Even  a  few  martins  co-ojierating  will  drive  away  a 
large  hawk  or  so  annoy  him  that  lie  can  do  them  no  harm.  In 
autumn  again  the  blackbird  and  many  others  congregate  in 
large  flocks,  and  go  from  field  to  field  to  find  food  ;  or  if 
food  is  scarce,  then  they  go  in  smaller  companies  and  spread 
over  a  wider  range,  thus  avoiding  too  much  comi)etition. 
Birds  associate  for  tlie  following  important  purposes :  repro- 
duction, migration,  the  pleasure  taken  in  social  intercourse, 
or  happiness,  which  is  the  same  as  in  man  except  in  degree, 
self-defence,  and  to  mitigate  or  lessen  the  evils  of  competition. 
By  this  latter  the  struggle  for  existence  is  greatly  diminished, 
almost  nullified. 

As  we  come  to  mammals,  the  same  rule  prevails  in  various 
degrees  with  various  species.  The  common  cattle  are  good 
illustrations.  The  cows  in  the  farmer's  dairy  always  go  in 
herds.  They  will  not  go  separate.  Put  a  new  and  strange 
cow  into  a  herd,  and  the  members  will  fight  her  off  for  a  while ; 
but  she  will  endui-e  a  great  amount  of  insult  rather  than  go 
away  by  herself.  In  a  few  days  all  is  peace.  They  cannot 
afford  to  keep  up  anti-social  habits  long.  With  these  animals 
the  chief  object  in  association  must  be  sociability  and  its 
pleasures.  In  the  domestic  state  they  have  no  enemies  ex- 
cept their  owners ;  and  as  their  wants  are  provided  for  there 
is  practically  no  struggle  for  existence  until  they  reach  the 
shambles,  and  here  it  is  short  but  very  mt^nse. 

The  sheep  is  a  still  more  forcible  example.  According  to 
my  owTi  experience  —  and  it  is  not  small  —  an  anti-social 
sheep  is  an  anomaly.  Even  if  food  is  scarce  they  still  go  in 
flocks  rather  than  singly,  though  a  large  flock  will  sometimes 
divide  into  two. or  more,  if  its  range  \&  extended  and  food  is 
scarce,  as  in  case  of  drought. 
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With  the  horse  it  is  the  same.  This  animal,  left  to  itself, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  new  States,  soon  reverts  to  the  wild 
horse,  but  they  associate  together  in  small  or  even  quite  large 
bands.  One  of  my  correspondents  in  Colorado  years  ago  gave 
me  a  vivid  picture  of  a  herd  of  wild  horses  imder  the  guidance 
of  a  leader  guarding  themselves  from  attempts  to  capture 
them  for  weeks.  When  an  enemy  api^ars  several  bands  will 
unite  to  drive  it  away.  United  they  resist  all  foes.  If  a 
drought  takes  place  they  join  together  and  migrate.  If  a  great 
snow-storm  comes  on  they  keep  together  and  repair  to  the 
most  protected  place  availal)le.  In  l)ands  their  struggle  for 
life  is  diminished,  and  there  is  greater  ease  in  overcoming 
foes.  A  careless  animal  straying  from  the  herd  is  easily 
overcome  by  wolves  and  other  carnivom.  Great  herds  of 
horses  still  exist  surroimded  by  enemies  in  Tibet,  says 
Krapotkin,  but  they  can  only  exist  by  banding  together,  not 
by  dissociated  lives. 

When  it  comes  to  wild  animals  the  degree  of  association 
varies  and  is  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  species.  I  might  as 
wqII  begin  with  one  of  the  most  disreputable  of  all  animals, 
the  wolf.  Many  weird  stories  are  tolcl  of  this  vulgar  fellow 
which  do  not  concern  us  here.  The  one  lesson  we  draw  from 
his  life  is  that  he  almost  always,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  hunts 
for  food  in  packs  of  three  or  four  or  more,  rarely  singly.  He 
probably  has  not  intellect  or  courage  enough  to  go  out  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  alone  and  give  chase  to  any  animal  he 
desires  to  capture. 

The  lion  we  might  think  of  at  first  as  generally  anti-social. 
He  does  usually  seek  his  food  alone,  mainly  in  the  night,  and, 
like  a  cat,  in  the  most  secret  and  dishonorable  manner.  He  has 
not  the  slightest  moral  principle,  except  that  shown  in  the  care 
of  the  young ;  but  he  is  not  altogether  anti-social,  for  troops  of 
lions  join  together  for  social  intercourse.  Gordon  Cunmiing 
says: 

Not  anfrequently  a  troop  of  lions  may  l)e  heiird  roaring  in  concert,  one 
assuming  the  lead,  and  two,  three,  or  four  more  regularly  picking  up  the 
parts  like  singing  a  catch.  But  on  no  occasion  are  their  voices  to  be  heard 
in  such  perfection  as  when  two  or  three  troops  of  strange  lions  go  at  the 
same  time  to  a  fountain  to  drink.  When  this  occurs  every  member  of 
each  troop  sounds  a  bold  roar  of  defiance  at  the  opposite  parties,  and  when 
one  roars  all  roar  together,  and  each  seems  to  vie  with  his  comrades  in  the 
intensity  of  the  power  of  his  voice.  The  power  and  grandeur  of  these 
nocturnal  concerts  is  inconceivably  striking  and  pleasing  to  the  hunter^s 

r. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  association  for  pleasure, 
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rather  than  defence  or  material  aid ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  lions  do  not  need  much  help,  being  strong  enough 
to  get  their  food  alone.  In  tliis  respect  they  differ  from  the 
wolf 

The  case  of  the  hippopotamus  is  another.  Frank  Vincent, 
the  great  traveller,  tells  me  they  are  almost  always  found  in 
herds.  He  has  counted  as  many  as  forty  in  one  company  in 
the  Nile.  They  seem  to  get  their  greatest  happiness  in  lying 
near  each  other  in  the  water,  with  their  heads  resting  on  the 
bank,  so  as  to  be  able  to  inhale  air  and  receive  the  rays  of 
the  sun  freely. 

Elephants  also  associate  for  several  purposes.  One  is  to 
be  able,  in  case  of  danger,  to  aid  each  other.  Their  great 
size  renders  them  easily  seen,  and  they  have  many  foes. 
They  go  together  in  considerable  bands,  one  hundred  or  more, 
with  a  leader  whom  they  implicitly  follow  when  menaced. 
If  one  of  them  has  a  bad  disposition,  a  sour  temper,  and  is 
disobedient,  he  is  driven  out  of  the  troop  and  lives  ever  after 
alone.  This  teaches  us  that  animals  understand  as  well  as 
man  does  that  association  for  mutual  benefit  cannot  go, on 
without  adjustment  and  the  giving  up  of  any  right  which 
interferes  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

The  buffalo  is  still  another  case.  One  buffalo  is  no  match 
for  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  but  if  three  or  four  join  in  defending 
themselves  from  these  ferocious  beasts,  they  do  it  always,  it 
is  said,  with  success.  Our  American  buffaloes  in  their  day 
associated  in  vast  herds,  and  were  so  organized  as  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  their  interests  and  defend  themselves  Well 
from  all  ordinary  foes,  aside  from  man,  as  their  vast  numbers 
proved ;  but  if  for  any  reason  they  l)ecame  disbanded  and 
disorganized,  so  that  each  must  act  independently  of  the 
otTiers,  they  were  easily  routed. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  ape.  A  few  probably  degenerate 
species  live  solitary  lives,  but  a  majority  are  unhaj)py  if  alone. 
In  some  species  the  members  join  their  strength  in  order  to 
accomplish  some  object  which  neither  could  do  alone,  as  for 
instance  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  some  otherwise  impass- 
able stream. 

Man  naturally  comes  next  in  order  for  our  consideration ; 
and  what  can  we  say  of  him  ?  Is  he,  and  has  he  been,  an 
exception  to  the  rule  ?  Those  who  read  liistory  and  believe 
all  that  they  read  should  believe  that  man  has  spent  most  of 
his  energies  in  the  past  in  war,  in  contest,  in  stiTiggle  against 
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foes  mainly  of  his  o\vn  kind,  and  that  he  is  veiy  anti-social. 
Unfortunately  historians,  in  writing  the  lives  of  any  people, 
have  kept  well  to  the  front  their  achievements  in  war.  So 
true  is  this  that  the  social  phases  of  human  life  have  lx*en 
until  recently  too  much  overlooked.  And  yet  man  L^  and 
always  has  l)een  the  most  thoroughly  social  animal  of  all.  If 
he  had  not  associated  with  his  fellows  in  a  moi-e  or  less 
orderly  way  from  the  Ix^ginning,  he  would  never  have  multi- 
plied and  spread  over  the  glf>l)e  to  so  great  an  extent  as  he 
lias.  Man  is  lK)rn  not  full-gi'own  like  a  mi(*r()l)e,  enahled 
from  the  first  to  shift  for  himself,  but  the  most  helpless  of  all 
creatui*es,  recpiiring  long  yeai-s  of  cai^e  and  toil  on  the  part  of 
his  i)arents  to  rear  him  at  all,  and  esi)ecially  to  rear  him  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  his  life  a  success.  This  could  take 
place  only  by  the  iussociation  of  men  and  women  in  families, 
and  also  of  large  numbei's  of  men  and  women  in  communi- 
ties. Indeed  Darwin  goes  so  far  jus  to  say  that  the  genesis  of 
man  from  the  ape  I'equired  a  social  ape,  not  an  anti-«ocial  one. 
He  saj-s: 

We  phoiild  l>eiir  in  mind  that  an  animal  i>ospof5.«infr  groat  size,  strength, 
and  fei'iKMty,  and  whicti,  like  Uie  gorilla,  could  defend  itself  from  all 
enemies,  would  not  perhaps  have  iKH^ome  sutiieiently  social,  and  this 
would  effec^tually  have  ehwke<l  the  aiMiuirement  of  the  higher  mentjil 
qualities,  such  as  the  symj)athy  and  love  of  his  fellows.  Hence  it  might 
have  l>een  of  innnense  advanUige  to  men  to  have  spning  from  some  com- 
IKinitively  weak  (but  social)  orejiture. 

Going  l)ack  to  our  subject,  modem  research  1ms  shown  us 
that  the  neolithic  man,  who  lived  before  history  began,  but 
who  lives  to-day  in  many  places,  was  social  and  lived  in  large 
communities.  While  {inthropologist«  are  not  all  agreed  on 
every  point,  some  things  are  pretty  well  settled. 

We  cannot,  however,  tarry  among  animals  or  primitive 
man,  but  must  come  down  to  men  of  our  own  time.  Do  any  of 
us  rct'dize  how  much  of  (mr  life  Ls  associated  life,  and  how 
much  we  depend  up(m  it  for  promoting  human  happiness 
and  progress,  which  after  all  is  only  Inmian  evolution  ?  Let 
us  see.  We  will  begin  with  the  family,  which  is  an  association 
of  two  persons  for  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  old  mvth  that  Eve  wjis  ci-eated  l)ecau8e  it  was  not 
good  fyr  man  to  l)e  alone,  though  not  a  literal  fact,  tells  a 
wholesome  truth.  Thei^e  Ls  prolxxbly  no  associative  institu- 
tion which  has  done  more  to  promote  progress  than  marriage. 
Its  firat  and  chief  ol)ject  is  rei)roduction.  Now  reproduction 
in  the  higher  species  is  exhaustive.     The  parents,  especially 
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the  mother,  give  up  during  a  certain  number  of  jears,  the 
period  of  the  liighest  physical  vigor,  individual  life  for  the 
hfe  of  the  race.  It  is  in  one  sense  a  sacrifice  which  parents 
make  for  the  future,  such  as  their  parents  made  for  them. 
Experience  and  observation  show  conclusively  that  repro- 
duction is  best  promoted  by  the  association  of  the  sexes  into 
families,  in  which  the  male  provides  for  the  female,  protects 
her,  furnishes  her  with  a  home  and  its  comforts,  while 
she  gives  her  life  largely  to  the  children.  If  women,  during 
the  years  of  child-bearing,  were  to  live  independent  lives,  pro- 
viding for  all  their  own  wants,  few  children  would  sui'vive,  and 
those  few  would  receive  inadequate  feeding,  training,  and  care 
during  the  years  of  their  helplessness.  This  is  best  illustrated 
by  those  cases  where  women  become  mothers  by  unchaste 
relations,  and  does  not  need  to  be  further  illusti'ated  here.  So 
much  greater  is  the  strain  on  her  energies  in  this  case  that 
such  relations  are  most  ruthlessly  and  properly  condemned  in 
the  most  advanced  societies.  Unchastity,  which  in  reality  is 
anti-social  in  its  essence,  thus  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  of 
evils,  and  this  simply  because  the  results  are  disastrous  not 
only  to  the  race,  but  to  the  hidividual.  Unchastity,  if  it  pre- 
vailed widely,  would  result  in  the  decay  of  society.  Chastity, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  productive  of  a  more  liighly  developed 
social  state. 

But  the  production  and  rearing  of  children  are  not  the  only 
benefits  of  this  form  of  association.  While  it  necessitates  the 
jdelding  of  many  rights  on  the  part  of  both  parties  in  marriage, 
it  develops  many  of  the  finest  traits  of  character  and  all  those 
tender  emotions  and  mutual  aids  which  go  so  far  to  make  life 
happy,  and  this  Ls  greater  when  marriage  is  most  perfect.  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that  it  has  been  Considered  a  sacred,  even 
a  divine  institution,  far  more  so  than  any  other  institution  we 
have. 

Proceeding  further  we  find  that  a  large  part  of  life  is  one 
of  association.  Men  and  women  l)and  themselves  together  for 
every  conceivable  purpose,  and  for  promoting  all  sorts  of 
schemes,  good  and  l)ad,  which  could  not  be  achieved  in  any 
other  way.  We  have  churches  for  promoting  moral  and 
religious  culture,  schools  for  promoting  education,  benevolent 
societies  to  promote  charities,  and  clubs  for  securing  pleasures 
which  could  not  otherwise  l)e  had.  In  business  we  combine 
capital  and  industry  for  promoting  commerce  and  trade,  for 
building   railways,    for   carrying   on   Uxiiking,    for   securmg 
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higher  wages  by  labor  unions,  and  for  hundreds  of  other 
objects. 

Great  progress  in  science  was  never  possible  so  long 
as  scientific  men  were  isolated  from  one  another.  It  has 
been  by  theii-  coming  together  in  societies  where  they  could 
exchange  knowledge  that  great  advances  have  been  made. 
The  association  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  world  in 
the  Royal  Society  of  England,  the  Academy  of  Science,  France, 
and  many  othei-s  which  might  be  named,  has  been  a  most 
potent  factor  in  all  scientific  progi'ess.  So  familiar  are  these 
matters  to  you  all  that  I  need  not  dwell  u^wn  them  longer. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  one  modern  form  of  association  which 
has  attracted  wide  attention.  I  refer  to  co-operation.  The 
term  cooperation  and  the  word  association  liave  literally 
about  the  same  significance,  but  in  recent  times  the  former 
has  to  a  gi*eat  extent  become  a  technical  term  having  a 
special  meaning.  According  to  Holyoke,  one  of  its  clnef 
apostles,  it  may  be  defined  as  a  system  of  commerce  and 
industry  consisting  of  societies  of  working  people  who  have 
necessarily  little  surplus  capital,  in  which  tlie  business  profits 
of  a  store  are  given  to  the  purchasers,  and  the  profits  of 
a  workshop  are  given  to  the  workera. 

Co-ojiei-ation  is  not  communism  on  the  one  side,  nor  is  it 
State  socialism  on  the  other.  It  is  a  voluntaiy  system  of 
social  economics  implying  the  banding  together  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  persons  or  societies  for  mutual  profit, 
either  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities  for  consump- 
tion, in  the  manufacture  of  commodities  which  may  be  in  de- 
mand, or  for  borrowing  or  lending  capital,  as  in  banking. 

It  may  be  of  intei-est,  in  passing,  briefly  to  note  that  co-op- 
eration for  these  tliree  objects  has  been  highly  developed  in 
three  European  countries.  In  Gennany,  for  instance,  we 
have  co-operative  banking  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
class.  Tliese  banks  are  organized  on  principles  adapted  to 
workingmen,  and  not  to  large  capitalists,  and  have  become 
very  ascful. 

In  France  co-operation  has  developed  more  highly  than  in 
{iny  other  country  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing.  In 
Paris  there  are  many  societies  for  production,  founded  and 
managed  by  workingmen,  in  which  all  the  profits  go  to  the 
workera.  Similar  societies  are  found  in  all  the  French  prov- 
inces. They  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  laboring  men 
may  and  do,  by  iniion,  conduct  business  enteiprises  with  sue- 
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cess.  In  no  other  country  are  there  so  many  persons  who  do 
their  work  in  their  homes  as  in  France.  This  has  proved 
that  individuaHsm  among  workmen  has  been  promoted  by 
cooperation  rather  than  the  reverse. 

We  must  go  to  England,  however,  to  study  most  success- 
fully co-operation  lus  relat-ed  to  the  purchase  for  consumption 
of  all  commodities,  the  profits  going  to  the  consumers.  Co- 
ope  nitivo  stores  have  become  very  extensive  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  so  great  and  long  continued  has  been 
their  success  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Thei^e  are 
ali-eady  nearly  two  thousand  societies,  with  a  membership  of 
considerably  over  one  and  one  quarter  million  persons,  and 
the  annual  business  for  the  year  1895,  estimating  from  the 
rate  of  increase  during  several  years,  must  have  amoimted  to 
$240,000,000,  with  a  profit  for  its  meml)ers  amounting  to 
about  $25,000,000.  Some  of  these  societies  are  of  course 
small  and  do  a  small  business,  Init  some  of  them  have  become 
enormously  rich.  One  society  in  Rochdale  has  had  a  profit 
of  over  $260,000  in  one  year.  Two  other  old  town  societies 
have  unitedly  a  profit  of  over  $500,000  yearly,  all  this  going 
to  its  meml)ei's  in  proportion  to  their  purchases  at  the  stores. 
It  may  not  amount  to  a  great  sum  when  the  division  has 
been  made,  although  in  very  many  cases  it  does ;  but  these 
profits  are  after  all  only  the  lesser  advantages.  The  parent 
society  in  England  is  a  wholesale  society,  which  purchases 
for  the  retidl  societies  ;  it  takes,  for  instance,  the  entire  crop 
of  tea  of  large  plantations  in  China,  and  all  the  butter  and 
cheese  of  large  factories ;  it  employs  competent  buyers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  owns  numerous  steamships  and  many 
factories  for  manufacturing  chocolate,  cloth,  sweets,  jellies, 
soaps,  boots,  clothing,  and  other  articles  most  in  demand,  and 
it  has  great  sums  of  ready  money  —  for  it  always  buys  and 
sells  for  cash,  as  do  all  the  retiil  stores,  so  there  can  be  no 
loss  from  bad  accounts,  and  there  Ls  less  expense  for  book- 
keeping. It  employ's  a  chemist  to  detect  any  adulteration  in 
goods  purchased,  and  will  tike  no  other  than  pure  articles  of 
food  or  genuine,  well-made  manufactured  goods.  Purchas- 
ei's  know  that  they  get  what  they  order  or  buy.  The 
goods  are  reliable  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Holyoke,  co-operation  promotes  in  a  high  degree 
the  peace  of  industry.  Competition  has  its  uses  in  war,  and 
war  means  destruction.  Destructive  competition  generates 
hate,  ill  will,  and  all  the  baser  sentiments,  and  the  harboring 
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of  these  scntimentH  consumes  time  and  all  those  suii^liis 
enei"gies  which  otherwise  might  be  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  industrial  progress  in  a  thousand  fonns. 

One  of  the  fundamentiil  principles  of  English  co-oj^erative 
societies  is  fair  dealing.  Each  applicant  for  meml)er8hip 
must  accept  the  principle  and  he  guided  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote truthfulness,  justice,  and  economy  hi  exchange  by  the 
abolition  of  false  dealing,  never  representing  any  article  other 
than  it  Ls  knowii  to  l)e,  or  concealing  from  the  purchaser 
any  fact  which  will  aid  him  in  judging  of  the  vjilue  of  what 
he  buys. 

To  those  of  us  who  know  to  what  an  enormous  extent  dis- 
honesty  enters  into  all  tnide,  even  in  a  civilized  country,  and 
how  impossible  it  Ls  to  [)revent  being  cheated  except  l)y  spend- 
ing more  ingenuity,  toil,  and  nei-vous  energy  to  protect  our- 
selves, and  even  then  often  without  success,  than  most  of  us 
can  affortl,  tliLs  simple  rule  of  dealing  fairly  with  all  castomers 
will  be  a  revelation. 

A  store  is  not  only  a  place  to  purchase  the  necessities  of 
life,  but  it  Ls  also  an  educational  institution.  Mr.  Holyoko 
calls  it  a  guild  rather  than  a  shop  or  a  store.  A  shop  cares 
only  for  your  custom,  and  will  ti-eat  you  honestly,  perhaps,  to 
retain  this  custom.  A  co-opemtive  store  or  factory  cares  for 
your  welfare,  and  would  l)enefit  its  members  by  making  life 
pleasanter,  and  confer  less  mastery  and  more  individuality 
and  independence.  The  store  is  visited  daily  by  the  head  of 
the  fjimily,  and  Ls  to  some  ext<3nt  a  centime  of  thought  as  well 
as  of  trade  ;  it  gives  instruction  in  classes  in  domestic  econ- 
omy, has  its  festival  days  and  lectures  on  various  subjects. 

Often  the  meml^ers  are  helped  to  find  work  or  positions. 
All  this,  however,  is  only  possible  when  the  stores  and  Vic- 
tories have  l:)ecome  large  and  flourisliing.  A  store  or  factory 
can  only  flourish  when  it  has  a  competent  head,  without 
which  there  is  sure  to  1x5  trouble.  In  this  respect  they  are 
only  like  other  great  corporations.  As  a  rule,  capable,  honest 
men  are  educated  by  experience.  The  demand  creates  the 
supply.  If  this  is  not  the  case  the  enteri:)rise  fails.  One  of 
the  difficulties  of  co-opemtion  has  been  to  find  agents  who 
know  how  to  buy.  It  tiikes  far  more  forethought  for  a  good 
buyer  than  for  a  seller,  there  are  so  many  temptations  to  buy 
what  will  not  sell ;  but  as  co-operation  has  developed,  co-op- 
erators are  able  to  manufacture  much  which  they  need,  and 
they  have  found  by  experience  that  it  pays  to  buy  only  of 
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reliable  dealers.  This  to  a  certain  extent  makes  it  pay  to  deal 
fairly.  The  law  of  evolution  works  even  here.  The  fittest 
survive  and  become  more  fit.  What  one  store  gains  by  ex- 
perience the  others  soon  get  the  advantage  of.  Little  by 
little  the  useful  experience  of  one  becomes  the  common 
property  of  all. 

I  have  said  that  co-operative  stores  have  been  more  success- 
ful in  England  than  elsewhere,  and  that  co-operative  manu- 
facturing has  been  less  so ;  but  while  there  liave  been  many  fail- 
ures, there  have  also  been  some  remarkable  successes.  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  give  an  account  of  a  successful  one. 
It  is  that  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  at 
Shieldhall,  near'  Glasgow,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  The 
account  lias  been  furnished  me  by  a  gentleman  oh  the  spot, 
and  is,  I  telieve,  reliable.  This  society  is  a  federation  of  all 
the  retail  societies  of  Scotland,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  in  number,  with  a  total  memberahip  now  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons,  far  less  than  the  English 
Co-operative  Society,  but  a  more  ideal  example.  The  society 
began  on  a  moderate  scale  many  years  ago,  but  in  1887  it 
started  out  on  a  new  and  grand  career  which  has  continued 
ever  since,  owing  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  one  man,  its 
chief  promoter,  a  man  who  for  himself  would  have  made  a 
great  career,  but  who  has  gladly  devoted  his  life  and  force  of 
cliaiacter  to  co-operative  industry. 

The  buildings  stand  in  a  very  healthy  locality.  The  health 
of  its  working  force  is  considered  of  the  first  importance. 
They  seem  to  have  learned  that  sickness  is  loss  —  loss  of 
time,  loss  of  productive  energy,  loss  of  happiness  — and  that 
it  Ls  very  expensive.  As  Mr.  Beecher  once  said,  it  is  the  one 
burden  that  bends,  almost  breaks,  the  back  of  society.  They 
aie  realizing  the  Latin  saying,  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,"  just  as  far  as  possible.  They  take  as  good  care  of 
their  living  machines  as  of  dead  machinery.  The  idea  that 
men  and  women  may  be  used  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  by 
working  in  badly  ventilated  rooms  and  by  brutal  treatment, 
because  there  are  othera  willing  and  glad  to  take  their  places, 
does  not  enter  into  then*  plan  of  operations  as  into  so  many 
private  enterprises. 

The  land  consists  of  twelve  acres  and  cost  $2,500  per  acre, 
and  nearly  all  of  it  is  now  covered  with  large  blocks  of  fine 
buildings  in  which  nineteen  different  branches  of  indiLstry  are 
carried    on   successfully,  many   of    them  on  a  large    scale. 
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Each  building  is  constructed  jifter  modem  methods  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  convenience  and  health.  The  work- 
rooms are  cosy,  spacious,  well  ventilated,  warmed  by  steam, 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  l)est  sanitary  arrangements 
known  ai'e  provided,  and  the  excellent  health  of  the  workmen 
and  women  —  for  there  are  over  one  thousand  of  each,  over 
two  thousand  altogether  —  telLs  the  story  as  to  sanitation. 
Two  large  dining-rooms,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women, 
which  will  acconnnodate  about  eight  hundi-ed  persons  eacli, 
are  provided  ;  also  two  large  reading-rooms  with  papers,  peri- 
odicals, and  means  of  amusement. 

Food  of  the  best  quality  cooked  in  the  best  manner  is 
supplied  to  all  at  cost.  Some  idea  of  the  expense  is  afforded 
by  the  following  items. 

A  dLsh  of  oatmeal  and  milk,  three  cents;  a  large  scone 
with  tea  or  coffee,  three  cents ;  Scotch  broth  or  soup,  two 
cents  ;  stewed  meat  and  potatoes,  eight  cents ;  roast  beef  or 
mutton  and  potatoes,  ten  cents.  A  most  substantial  meal 
need  not  cost  over  twelve  cents.  The  workmen  and  women 
are  satisfied  with  their  positions.  Standard  wages  are  paid, 
and  two  and  one-half  houi-s  less  time  for  a  week's  work  is 
demanded  than  in  private  shops.  The  men  work  fifty  to  fifty- 
three  lioui-s  weekly,  the  women  forty-fcmr.  The  best  machin- 
ery only  is  used.  Most  of  the  women  work  in  the  shirt  fac- 
tory, but  none  of  them  ever  liave  to  sing  Hood's  "  Song  of 
the  Slni-t."  Sweating  is  unknown.  In  1893  over  three 
thousand  toius  of  preserves  were  made,  and  not  the  slightest 
adultemtion  was  permitted.  What  is  very  interesting  is  that 
eveiy  member  of  the  committee  of  the  board  of  management 
has  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  workingmen.  Every 
worker,  from  youngest  to  oldest,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
busuiess  and  receives  his  or  her  wages  out  of  the  profits,  the 
same  amount  per  pound  as  the  shareholding  societies  receive 
out  of  the  profits  on  their  purchases.  Some  £3,000,  or  $15,- 
000,  yearly,  are  divided  among  the  workers.  Tlie  great 
success  of  this  sjilendid  establLshment  is  an  object-lesson,  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  continue  to  be  such  for  those  seeking  to 
solve  some  of  the  difficult  problems  of  labor  and  capital. 
They  ai-e  i>eaceful  methods  and  entirely  at  variance  with 
anarchistic  ones.  They  seem  far  superior  to  socialistic  ones 
also,  for  they  are  entirely  voluntary  and  allow  of  the  largest 
individualism  possible.  Thus  are  some  of  the  clear-headed 
Scots  wringing  success  by  co-operation  out  of  the  conditions 
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of  their  environment.  This  others  also  can  do  if  they  have 
equal  farsightedness  and  equal  determination. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  short  time,  consider  the  question  of  the 
relative  importance  and  effect  of  the  two  principles,  the  one 
of  competition,  and  the  other  of  mutual  helpfulness.  We 
have  many  of  us  put  a  liigh  value  on  competition  as  a  civiliz- 
ing process.  What  do  we  understand  by  the  term  ?  Com- 
petition means  the  struggle  of  two  or  more  persons  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  same  thing.  When  a  flock  of  sparrows,  on  a 
cold  wintry  day,  if  food  is  scarce,  as  I  have  often  seen,  quarrel 
jis  to  which  shall  have  a  crust  of  bread  found  on  the  side- 
walk, they  give  us  a  lesson  in  competition.  When  two  bojT?, 
brothers  perhaps,  fight  for  the  possession  of  some  toy,  they 
give  us  an  illustration  of  comi)etition.  When  two  or  a  dozen 
tradesmen  underbid  one  another  to  possess  the  tirade  of  a 
community,  and  then  give  an  mferior  article  instead  of  a 
superior  one,  that  is  competition.  When  five  thousand  men 
gather  on  the  bordei-s  of  an  Indian  reservation  to  rush  pell- 
mell  on  to  the  land  to  get  the  best  sites  the  moment  the  Gov- 
ernment says  "Go,"  that  is  competition.  Competition,  as 
already  stated,  is  the  war  of  industry.  Competition  in  its 
extreme  form  requires  smartness,  alertness,  health,  little  or 
no  conscience,  no  sense  of  justice,  and  a  high  degree  of  selfish- 
ness ;  and  it  develoi)s  these  traits  of  character  to  excess.  Com- 
petition takes  all  it  can  get.  Like  a  greedy  child  it  overloads 
itself,  if  it  can,  and  often  staggers  under  the  burden  of  ex- 
cessive wealth  it  has  to  carry. 

Holyoke  has  given  an  mscription  for  a  tombstone  which 
shows  its  evil  effects : 

Here  lies  a  "  practiciil ''  man  of  business. 

He  had  an  eye  to  the  "  main  chance  "  which  was  always  open. 

His  heroic  life  was  an  incessant  contest  with  his  butcher,  his  butterman, 

his  baker  and  tailor. 
He  died  20,  30,  40  years  before  his  time,  of  premature  exhaustion,  in  tr}'- 

ing  to  avoid  l)eing  poisoned  and  chejiteil. 
Had  he  been  a  member  of  a  Co-operative  store  he  might  have  lived  to 
old  age,  had  leisure  for  self-improvement,  excelled  in  some  useful  i)ursuit, 
and  achieved  (iistinction  and  easy  competence.    As  it  was,  like  so  many 
others,  he  perished  ingloriously. 

The  vigilant  fool  of  competition. 

Let  US  now  turn  to  the  other  principle,  that  of  co-operation 
or  mutual  helpfulness.  I  have  already  shown  that  it  exist.s 
a*s  an  important  means  of  progress  in  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  even  in  the  plants,  and  also  that  it  exists  to  a  still 
larger  extent  in  men. 
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If  competition  is  the  war  of  industry,  mutual  lielp  or  co- 
operation is  the  peace  of  industry.  Competition  works 
secretly  and  in  the  dark.  Two  men  seeking  to  buy  the  same 
property  go  about  it  to  get  an  advantage  one  of  the  otlier. 
They  keep  sly ;  they  do  not  divulge  their  true  thoughts  ;  each 
tries  to  mislead  the  other.  Co-operation,  on  the  contmry,  has 
no  secrets.  It  proclaims  its  object  on  the  housetop,  that  all 
may  know. 

Competition  wants  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits.  It  would 
take  all  if  it  could,  but  this  would  l)e  killing  the  goose  which 
lays  the  golden  egg.     It  (jives  tvhat  it  must  and  no  more. 

Co-opemtion  would  give  t^)  each  its  proper  shai'e.  It 
luidertakes  to  introduce  an  element  oi  justice  into  all  its 
transactions.  If  it  sometimes  fails,  it  is  lx3cause  competition 
luis  so  long  dominated  in  trade  that  it  is  not  easy  at  once  to 
change  human  nature.  This  requires  time.  It  has  succeeded 
to  a  larger  extent  than  many  thought  possible  in  the  l)egin- 
ning,  and  this  has  Ijeen  l)ecause  its  early  promoter  were  men 
of  large  natures,  practical  humanitarians.  They  impressed 
this  idea  of  justice  on  their  followei-s  to  a  most  remarkable 
degree. 

Competition  leaves  often  in  its  titick  wreck  and  ruin,  shat- 
tered fortunes,  antagonisms,  broken  healtli,  broken  hearts, 
and  ill  will. 

Co-operation  does,  or  tries  to  do,  just  the  opposite.  It  pro- 
motes friendly  relations,  educates  its  meml)ers,  even  the  poor- 
est^ teaches  the  value  of  knowledge,  of  nuitual  aid,  of  saving, 
of  industry;  so  far  as  is  pcKSsible  it  prevents  ruin.  It  tiikes 
no  comfort  in  any  gain  made  by  the  loss  of  those  witli  whom 
it  <leals.     It  gives  equal  value  for  value  received. 

CcK)i)ei'at<)i"s,  however,  are  not  antigonists  to  wealth,  for 
they  believe  in  it.  They  also  liclieve  that  wealthy  men  are 
very  iLseful  and  necessary.  They  would  have  more  of  them. 
They  know  the  value  of  capital  when  rightly  used,  and  would 
secure  more  of  it  for  the  industrioius,  the  frugal,  the  temper- 
ate, even  if  it  does  reduce  the  amount  turned  into  the  pockets 
of  those  who  often  oveneach  and  take  every  advantage  of 
those  who  are  too  Imsy  at  their  lalxii^s  to  look  out  for  their 
own  interests  properly.  Co-openitoi-s  Ijelieve  in  looking  after 
their  own  mterests,  not  in  leaving  them  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  othei-s  who  want  all  for  theuLselv^es. 

Co-operative  mdustry,  however,  Ls  not  a  benevolent  arrange- 
ment to  promote  ease  and  give  dividends  to  those  who  do  not 
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earn  them.     It  insists  on  individual  effort,  and  would  promote 
every  manly  virtue. 

Co-operation  is  in  accord  with  human  nature,  especially  in 
its  higher  aspects.  This  Ls  illustrated  by  a  few  lines  from 
that  immortal  poem  of  Homer,  the  "  Iliad."  When  the  for- 
times  of  the  Greeks  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  owing  to  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  the  great  Hector,  Agamemnon 
called  together  his  wisest  chiefs  and  held  a  council  of  war. 
At  this  council  Nestor  said: 

Friends :  Is  there  none  anionj^  j^ou  who  so  far  trusts  his  own  valor 
that  he  will  to-ni^ht  venture  amonjj:  the  Trojans?  He  might  perchance 
capture  on  the  border  of  the  camp  some  foeman  wandenng,  or  might 
bring  report  of  what  they  meditate,  and  whether  still 

They  mean  to  keep  their  station  far  from  Troy, 
And  near  our  ships,  or  since  their  late  success, 
Ketum  to  Ilium. 

All  were  silent  for  a  space. 
Then  Dioraed,  the  grciit  in  battle,  said : 
Nestor,  my  resolute  spirit  urges  me 
To  explore  the  Trojan  camp  that  lies  so  nejir : 
Yel^  irere  another  tuarriur  by  my  »ide^ 
I  nhould  (JO  forth  with  afar  surer  hope^ 
And  greater  were  my  daring ;  for  when  two 
Join  in  an  adventure^  one  perceives 
Before  the  other  how  they  ought  to  art; 
While  one  alone,  however  prompt,  reaolvem 
More  tardily  and  with  a  weakt^r  will. 

Those  who  remember  the  remainder  of  the  story  will  know 
that  Menelaus  chose  Ulysses  to  go  with  him,  and  that  on 
their  way  into  the  Trojan  camp  they  met  Hector's  spy,  Dolon, 
on  a  similar  ermnd  coming  into  the  camp  of  tlie  Greeks. 
Dolon,  however,  had  not  associated  ^vith  any  companion,  and 
was  so  frightened  that  he  gave  up  all  the  secrete  he  possessed, 
and  then  had  his  head  cut  off  to  make  sure  he  would  do  no 
more  harm.  Had  Dolon  been  accompanied  by  a  brave  com- 
panion to  strengthen  his  weak  will,  the  resulte  of  the  war 
might  have  been  different.  At  any  rate  he  would  not  have 
given  in  so  quickly. 

The  question  now  comes  to  us :  If  co-operation  has  such 
value  in  promoting  human  progress,  and  promises  such  bene- 
fite  for  the  laboring  people,  why  is  it  not  at  once  adopted  in 
America  as  well  as  in  England  ? 

The  reason  is  simple.  Human  nature  is  slow  to  change, 
and  time  is  required.  Many  are  seeking  the  same  benefite 
by  other  ways.  The  public  does  not  seem  ready  for  it. 
Besides,  it  requires  men  of  large  brain  and  large  heart  to 
build  up  the  cause,  men  who  when  a  dividend  is  in  sight  will 
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not,  like  those  in  competition,  seize  it  for  theii*  own.  By 
degrees,  however,  co-operation  is  gaining  ground  with  us,  and 
in  due  time  it  will  produce  its  legitimate  results. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  workingman  has  a  full 
right  to  all  the  profits  on  his  labor,  provided  he  is  willing  to 
devise  means  to  secure  them.  If  so,  then  he  must  himself 
employ  tliis  labor  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Co-operation, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  to  a  certain  extent  oflFera  these 
means.  It  will  not  biing  in  the  millennium;  nothing  will. 
Certain  ilk  must  be  borne ;  even  they  have  their  use. 

Geoi"ge  Holyoke  says,  and  I  close  with  hLs  words : 

Co-operation  hjifi,  through  the  store,  bcnefiteii  its  adherents  and  excited 
astonishment  and  respect,  and  it  will  excite  the  entliusiasni  of  tlie  out^ 
lying  masses  of  working  people  when  it  carries  to  them  its  greater  mes- 
sage, that  labor  is  the  workman*s  capital  and  is  entitled  to  interest  as 
such,  and  more  so  than  the  rich  man's  investment,  and  that  the  co-opera- 
tive workshop  teaches  them  how  it  can  be  secured  should  not  the  equity 
of  the  employers  lead  them  to  concede  it. 


PHILOSOPHERS  AFLOAT. 


BY    HELEN    H.    GAUDENER. 


'"•  It's  stiTinge  liow  hard  it  is  for  lis  to  forgive  those  whom 
we  injure.  The  gmver  the  injury  the  more  difficult  our  task." 
It  was  the  pluh)sophical  voice  of  The  Traveller  which  had 
broken  tlie  stillness  that  seemed  to  settle  over  the  upper 
deck  of  the  coastwise  steamer  as  the  moon  rose. 

'*  Seems  to  me  Tve  heard  some  such  remark  before.  Let 
me  see.  Dates  back  a])out  fifteen  hundred  years,  doesn't  it?  " 
drawled  Edward  Bentley  as  he  turned  the  lighted  end  of  his 
cigar  toward  him  and  gazed  steadily  at  it.  "But  perhaps 
you  were  not  intending  me  to  accept  your  philosophy  or  your 
remark  as  strictly  original,  old  fellow,"  he  added  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  suspicious  (juiver  in  the  comer  of 
his  mustache,  as  he  waited  for  a  reply  which  did  not  come. 
"  S'pose  you  haven't  taken  offence  at  my  frank  response. 
Don't  feel  hijured,  do  you?  Because  if  you  do,  I'll  forgive 
you  at  once." 

The  Traveller  made  no  reply  to  the  flippant  baiting  of  his 
companion,  but  aiLSwered  quite  seriously  when  he  finally  came 
around  to  reply  at  all : 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  that  it  has  been  said  a  hundred  times 
bc'fore.  Its  original  date  may  In?  fifteen  hundred  or  fifteen 
thousand  yeai-s  back  of  us,  for  all  I  know.  Indeed,  I  fancy  it 
may  have  l)een  said  by  the  fii'st  philosophical  observer  of 
Iiuman  i)cculiarities,  but  it  continues  to  fit  people  to-day  just 
as  it  did  then.  I  wiusn't  using  it  as  evidence  of  originality, 
my  hoy,  1  was  led  to  the  comment  by  observing  the  way  al- 
most all  tbcse  Floriilians  treat  their  fellow-citizens  who  chance 
to  be  or  a:e  susj)ected  of  l)eing  what  they  call  '  Minawkins.' 
Look  at  that  Iiandsome  fellow  over  there  near  the  dial.  Every- 
body shuns  or  snubs  him.  lie  is  well  Ixjhaved,  fairly  edu- 
cated, well  dressed,  and,  I  venture,  (piite  iis  good  as  those 
al)out  him,  but  they  whisper,  '  He  is  a  Minawkin,'  and  there  is 
but  one  grade  of  treatment  lower  and  shabbier  than  that 
bestowed  upon  him  thencefoith  —  the  gmde  reserved  for  the 
negro." 

i80 
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He  paused  again,  and  lK)th  men  gazed  steadily  at  the 
unconscious  •Minorcan  as  he  studied  the  dial  of  the  ship's 
binnacle. 

"  By  Jove,  I've  noticed  that  myself,"  said  young  l^entley  in 
a  lower  tone,  twirling  the  renmant  of  his  cigar  so  that  it  spun 
deftly  over  the  ship's  side  and  skipped  for  a  moment  on  the 
white  foam  Inflow.  "  And  I've  tried  to  leani  why  it  is,  Imt 
I  can't.  What's  the  matter  with  the  Mniorcans  anyway? 
Who  and  what  are  they  and  why  are  they  so  despised  ?  " 

"  Any  Kloridian  will  answer  your  lii-st  question  m  a  jiffy, 
Ned,"  said  the  traveller  without  taking  liLs  gaze  from  the 
unconscious  man  at  the  dial.  "  'J'he  reply  would  l)e  brief  and 
ever  the  same.  The  matter  is  tliey  {ire  'Minawkhis.'  And 
then  to  your  other  three  (luestions  there  will  remain  a  deej), 
dark,  impenetrable  ])lank  for  reply.  They  are  despised  l)e- 
cause  they  are  Minorcans;  but  what  aMinorcan  is  or  why  he 
is  contemptible  you  will  Ihid  it  impossible  to  leani  from  a 
native.  I've  dug  some  of  it  out  at  last,  and  it  is  the  old,  old 
story,  and  was  the  l)asis  of  my  philosophizuig  a  while  ago. 
They  are  the  victims  of  a  most  atrocious  piece  of  villany,  and 
therefore  the  natives  cannot  and  will  not  forgive  them.  A 
victim  Ls  always  despised  if  he  jiccepts  his  lot.  If  the  Minor- 
cans  had  murdered  a  few  hundred  people  and  wrung  their 
rights  from  their  oppressoi-s,  they  would  be  respected  citizens. 
Old  or  new,  my  friend,  it  is  veiy%  very  true  that  we  do  not 
forgive  those  whom  we  injure.'' 

"  Don't  rub  it  in  any  moi-e,"  laughed  Bentley.  "  I  am  peni- 
tent. But  tell  me  alx)ut  them.  No,  here  he  comes.  Let's 
get  him  to  tell.  Good  evenhig,  sir.  Will  you  take  a  cigar 
and  a  seat  here?  We  were  just  talking  al)0ut  Florida.  Have 
you  lived  here  long?  Oh,  a  native!  Indeed!  Then  per- 
haps you  can  tell  us  what  we  were  wondering  alx)ut  and 
have,  so  far,  failed  to  learn." 

The  young  man  accei)ted  the  cigar,  lighted  it,  and  remained 
standing.  There  was  a  half-suspicious  look  on  hLs  handsome 
dark  face,  but  Bentley  did  not  notice  it.  The  Traveller  moved 
uneasily  in  his  chaii\ 

"We  were  wondering  who  the  Minorcans  are  and  why 
they  —  what  makes  them  —  ah  —  hold  aloof  from  the  other 
Floridians."  Bentley  glanced  up.  The  young  man  l)efore 
him  had  taken  the  cigar  from  l)etween  his  teeth.  His  face 
was  livid.  He  checked  himself  in  a  hasty  reply  and,  tossing 
the  weed  contemptuously  into  the  sea,  lifted   his   hat  and 
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strode  indignantly  down  the  deck.  Bentley  sprang  to  his 
feet  in  consternation.     The  Traveller  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  go." 

A  few  strides  brought  him  to  the  side  of  their  late  com- 
panion. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  touching  his  hat.  "  My 
friend  did  not  intend  to  hurt  or  offend  you.  He  did  not 
know  any  reason  why  he  should  not  ask  you  the  question  he 
did.  Nor,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  do  I.  I  have  learned  more 
of  the  race  to  which  I  perceive  you  belong  than  has  my 
friend,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  you  or  any  man  should  be 
ashamed  of  it.  I  have  learned  only  good  of  the  Minorcans  and 
only  ill  of  those  who  originally  caused  them  to  be  held  in  light 
esteem.  Will  you  not  join  us  again  ?  If  the  subject  annoys 
you  we  will  drop  it,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  one  which, 
were  I  a  Minorcan,  I  should  take  deep  pride  in  discussing 
with  fair-minded  men." 

"  Fair-minded  men ! "  sneered  the  young  fellow  bitterly. 
"  Where  do  you  find  them  ?  Surely  not  here  ! "  He  waved 
his  hand  toward  the  receding  shore.  *'  I  am  a  native  —  and 
a  despised  Minorcan.  Fair-minded  men !  To  what  race  do 
they  belong  ?  " 

The  Traveller  ignored  the  bitterness  of  speech.  He  saw 
the  young  face  flush  after  its  recent  pallor. 

"  I  neither  wonder  at  your  heat  nor  do  I  feel  able  to  tell 
you  where  to  go  to  find  fair-minded  men  —  as  a  class  —  but " 
— he  laughed  a  little  and  held  out  his  hand — "here  are  two 
who  would  like  to  talk  to  you  if  you  will  permit  them  to  do 
so  —  to  talk  on  frank  and  equal  grounds."  He  had  emphar 
sized  the  word  equal  just  the  merest  trifle  ;  but  his  companion 
noticed  it  and  said  with  a  slight  shrug  which  held  a  Spanish 
ancestry's  grace  back  of  it : 

"  Truly  an  opportunity  so  rare  is  not  to  be  lightly  lost ; " 
and  they  joined  Bentley,  who  was  growing  restless  and  dis- 
turbed. 

If  there  had  befen  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  the  last  re- 
mark, or  a  tinge  of  resentment^  it  died  out  of  face  and  man- 
ner when  the  young  Minorcan  glanced  at  the  puzzled  and 
apologetic  countenance  of  the  man  whom  he  had  a  few  mo- 
ments before  left  in  indignant  haste.  He  wished  that  he  had 
not  openly  tossed  overboard  the  cigar.  There  was  enough 
of  the  primitive  man  within  him  to  feel  as  if  that  little  roll 
of  weed  might  somehow  act  as  a  pipe  of  peace  if  he  had  it 
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again,  and  yet  he  would  not  take  from  his  own  case  another 
cigar  lest  that  very  act  might  emphasize  still  farther  his  recent 
discourtesy. 

''I  was  hasty  just  now,"  he  said,  bomng  to  Bentley. 
"  Perhaps  past  experiences  have  made  me  unduly  sensitive. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  l)e  in  a  position  to  expect 
gratuitous  aflfronts." 

There  was  a  certain  haughtiness  in  his  bearing,  but  withal 
an  alert  defensiveness  in  ])oth  look  and  tone. 

Bentley  extended  lus  hand.  *^  I  could  not  imagine  myself 
offering  an  afifront  to  a  total  stranger,"  he  said  as  the  Minor- 
can  took  the  proffered  hand  with  gi-ave  dignity  and  looked 
steadily  into  his  eyes.  "  But  since  my  friend  here  tells  me 
—  what  I  have  observed  to  a  limited  extent  myself  —  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  there  must  be  some  of  my  race  who 
plead  guilty,  else  a  man  like  you  would  not — "  He  was  go- 
ing to  say  "  fear  and  hate  us  so,"  but  the  young  Minorcan 
broke  in  with  a  nervous  laugh : 

**  Else  a  man  like  me  would  not  be  guilty  of  brutally  re- 
pelling a  courtesy  ?  I  beg  your  pardon  I  "  He  bowed  again 
with  the  grace  of  his  fathers  Ixifore  subjection  had  made 
them  servile  of  conduct  and  l)earing. 

There  was  a  nervous,  awkward  pause  when  they  were 
seated.  Bentley  said  some  trivial  nothings  about  the  water, 
the  weather,  the  ship's  8i>eed,  and  again  silence  fell. 

"  You  were  wondering  who  the  Minorcans  are  and  why 
the  other  natives  hold  aloof  from  them,"  at  last  said  the  young 
fellow,  leaning  over  the  railing  and  looking  steadily  across  the 
water.  "  I  will  tell  you  the  answer  to  the  firet  half  of  the 
question,  and  then  you  may  tell  me  the  rest.  The  first  I 
know.  The  last  is  a  mystery  so  profound  that  I  have  never 
solved  it.     Perhaps  you  can." 

Bentley  murmured  some  inaudible  reply  and  settled  him- 
self back  in  hLs  chair  to  listen.  His  companion  lighted  a 
fresh  cigar  and  handed  one  to  the  Minorcan.  The  young 
fellow  took  it,  smiled,  bowed,  and  said  to  Bentley, "  Expiation." 
Then  he  lighted  the  weed  from  the  one  extended  to  him  by 
Bentley.  All  three  smiled,  bowed,  and  smoked  in  silence  for 
a  moment.     At  last  the  Minorcan  said: 

"  It  will  be  rather  stupid  and  it  will  be  a  brief  and  a  dark 
bit  of  history.  But  it  can  he  verified  if  you  doubt  my  bald 
facts.  They  have  been  recorded  by  an  American  who  was 
not  one  of  us.     I  shall  quote  him  when  I  can,  that  I  may  not 
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be  accused  or  suspected  of  exaggeration.  By  the  way,  did 
you  know  that  the  famous  Admiral  Farragut  was  a  despised 
Minorcan  ?  "  he  said,  looking  up  quickly. 

Both  of  his  companions  exclaimed  involuntarily. 

"  No,  -you  did  not  know  that,  nor  do  those  people  who 
constantly  scorn  us.  Neither  do  you  know — and  they  ignore 
the  fact  —  that  when  the  United  States  Government  called 
for  a  brave,  loyal,  intrepid,  cool-headed  man  to  run  the  block- 
ade at  New  Orleans  during  the-  late  war,  it  was  a  Minorcan 
who  volunteered  and  who  succeeded.  There  are  not  many 
of  us.  Our  proportion  of  heroes  is  fair,  our  criminals  are 
few,  and  as  good  and  loyal  citizens  we  avemge  well,  but — " 
His  lip  curled.  Bentley  noticed  that  liis  hand  trembled  as 
he  held  his  cigar  over  the  railing  and  struck  it  lightly  with 
his  little  finger  to  shake  the  ashes  into  the  water  below. 
Suddenly  he  faced  square  about,  and  looking  from  one  to  the 
other,  he  said  in  a  bitter,  sneering  tone,  pronouncing  with  care- 
ful distinctness  each  word:  "But,  for  all  that,  gentlemen, 
we  are,  one  and  all,  under  the  ban.     We  are  Minorcans." 

"  But  what  of  that  ?  What  is  a  Minorcan  ?  "  asked  Bent- 
ley,  afifecting  not  to  notice  the  bitterness  of  toue. 

"  The  what  of  it  is  the  part  you  are  to  explain  later  on.  I 
have  agreed  to  reply  to  who  we  are  only.  A  Minorcan  pure 
and  simple  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Minorca.  Our  blood 
is  partly  Spanish,  partly  —  but  of  that  later  on.  We  of 
Florida  were  brought  here  from  our  beautiful  island  home 
under  false  pretences.  We  thought  we  were  coming  as  free 
men  to  make  homes  in  a  beautiful  and  happy  country.  Most 
of  us  were  poor,  but  travellers  will  tell  you  that  there  is 
neither  robbery  nor  beggary  among  us  in  our  island  home, 
and  that  we  were  simple,  honest,  industrious,  self-respecting 
islanders.  We  agreed  to  work  to  repay  the  man  who  bore 
the  expense  of  our  transportation.  So  far  we  are  in  no  worse 
a  position  than  some  of  the  proudest  blood  of  Massachusetts 
or  Virginia,  for  their  fathers  did  the  same.  Well,  our  simple, 
patient,  loyal  ancestors  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  knave.  He 
took  us  under  false  pretences  to  his  isolated  indigo  planta- 
tions, where  he  starved,  abused,  and  even  murdered  us.  We 
could  not  speak  the  language ;  we  had  no  appeal.  We  worked 
away,  and  hoped  and  despaired  by  turns.  At  last  when  he 
had  murdered,  by  starvation  and  overwork,  exposure  and 
other  crimes,  more  than  half  of  our  number,  when  he  had 
reduced  the  band  in  nine  short  years  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
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six  hundred,  we  rebelled.  Even  then  we  did  not  murder  him 
—  I  hate  my  ancestors  for  that  alone ! "  he  said  with  passion. 
Then  he  resumed  again,  quietly :  "  No,  we  committed  no 
crime,  but  we  appealed  for  help,  once,  twice,  to  the  Gover- 
nor. The  Governor  was  of  your  people,  not  of  ours,  and  he 
did  not  know  the  half,  and  yet  he  took  our  part.  He  told 
us  to  leave  in  a  body ;  that  we  were  free ;  that  the  laws  of 
this  land  were  not  what  the  fiend  we  slaved  for  had  made 
us  believe.  The  Governor  said  he  would  protect  us.  We 
left.  He  kept  his  word,  and  to-day  some  of  the  best  law- 
yei-s,  liankers,  fanners,  and  physicians  of  this  State  are  of  our 
people,  and  yet  we  are  shunned,  sneered  at,  despised.  That  is 
the  storj'  in  brief.  There  are  thousands  of  facts  and  horrors 
to  embellish  it  if  I  cared  to  give  them  or  you  cared  to  hear. 
But  that  is  quite  enough,  is  it  not?  And  it  is  aK,  so  far  as 
an  outline  goes.  I  have  concealed  no  crime,  no  wrong,  no 
shame  of  my  osn\  people.  Now  will  you  tell  me  your  part? 
Why  do  you  despise  us  ?  Why  do  you  rank  us  below  every- 
thing else  except  the  negro  ?  Any  place  else  than  here,  I 
am  a  man  among  men,  a  gentleman  if  I  so  deport  myself. 
Here  I  am  —  a  *  Minawcan.' "  His  color  had  grown  steadily 
paler  and  paler.     Suddenly  he  staggered  to  his  feet. 

"  You  are  ill ! "  exclaimed  his  companions  as  they  sprang 
forward  to  catch  his  slowly  i*elaxing  body  as  it  sank  to  the 
deck. 

Instantly  a  group  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  ship. 

"Oh,  it's  that  'Minawkin'  fellow,"  said  one  to  another  as 
they  turned  away  contemptuously.  "  Let's  go  on  with  our 
game.  Confound  him !  I  had  a  tip-top  hand.  Here,  it's 
my  deal.  I  reckon  those  two  fellows  must  be  pretty  cheap 
soi-t  of  Yankees  or  they'd  hardly  take  so  kindly  to  — " 

"  Don't  know  he  is  one,  I  reckon,"  responded  his  opponent. 
"Make  it  five  moi-e  to  di-aw  cards.  There,  he's  coming 
round.  That  younger  one  actually  gave  him  a  drink  out  of 
hLs  flask !  They  say  Yankees  eat  with  niggers,  though.  I 
call.     Three  Jacks ;  take  it." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Dr.  Boring  had  begun  to  feel  at  home  m  his  cabm,  and 
to  find  in  tlie  valley  tliat  quiet  content  which  life  offers  to 
those  who  follow  her  humble  leadings.  In  every  work  so 
much  goes  for  charity,  "  for  nothing,"  the  world  is  accustomed 
to  say  of  that  for  which  no  actual  return  in  dollars  is  to  be 
expected. 

The  physician,  more  than  any  man,  if  he  be  the  true  physi- 
cian, gives  more  of  liiraself  to  the  poor  than  does  any  other 
man.  Yet,  does  he  stop  to  cast  up  the  discount,  —  so  much 
money,  so  many  hours  of  sleep,  so  many  miles  of  cold  and 
sleet  and  suffering,  so  much  himger,  so  much  time,  so  much 
of  man's  strength  and  vitality  gone  for  nothing  ?  Not  he  ;  he 
doesn't  so  much  as  consider  "done  for  God's  poor."  He 
accepts  it  as  a  part  of  the  price  of  success,  as  a  duty  done  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  as  so  much  of  the  discount  demanded 
of  his  profession.  But  he  responds  to  the  calls.  He  who 
does  not  is  a  speculator  in  human  suffering  and  imworthy 
the  name  of  physician. 

Dr.  Boring  had  not  put  out  his  door-plate  with  any  hope  or 
wish  for  patients  ;  it  was  merely  a  part  of  the  whim  that  had 
bought  the  cabin  and  transferred  him  to  the  quiet  valley 
paths.  The  little  practice  that  he  did  was  his  "  discount,"  his 
donation,  in  the  name  of  his  profession,  to  humanity. 

As  the  da)rs  grew  colder  he  realized  that  if  he  returned  to 
the  city  this  winter  he  must  be  off.  Sometimes  he  was 
tempted  not  to  go  at  all,  —  he  was  comfortable,  content ;  what 
more  had  any  man  ?  But  since  his  talk  with  Joe  and  the 
promise  made  himself  not  to  disturb  the  young  man's  happi- 
ness, he  had  decided  to  return  to  the  city  at  once,  —  in  two 
days  perhaps. 

He  believed  there  was  real  good  in  young  Bowen ;  for  him- 
self, he  said  with  a  sigh,  the  path  would  soon  reach  the  river, 
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and  he  fancied  the  crossuig  would  be  clearer  for  the  sacrifice 
made.  Then,  too, — and  he  tried  to  laugh  at  the  recollection, 
—  Bowen's  first  call  had  l:)een  his  mtroduction  to  the  people 
round  about.  It  had  set  him  in  the  balance  —  learning  against 
ignorance,  skill  against  herbs.  And  he  had  felt  his  end  of 
the  scale  go  up  until,  he  told  himself,  he  had  **  kicked  the 
beam  like  a  trounced  frog." 

Yet  this  fii-st  call  liad  been  a  Godnsend  to  him ;  had  lifted 
him  out  of  himself;  inspired  him  with  a  determination  to 
pn)ve  himself  to  those  aristocrate  of  the  wilderness ;  given 
liim  an  entrance  into  their  homes,  a  part  and  place  in  their 
lives.  It  had  dmwn  him  out  from  the  shadows  that  had 
dwarfed  and  the  doubts  that  had  upset  his  life,  from  the  dog- 
mas and  creed  whose  '*I  believes"  he  had  refused  and  had, 
in  coiLsequence,  found  die  great  doors  of  Chiistianity 
closed  upon  him.  So  he  had  knocked  at  the  doors  of  tliese 
native  independents,  who  measure  men,  not  their  phylac- 
teries. They  had  called  to  him  that  the  latchstring  hung 
upon  the  outside  with  the  same  cordial  good  faith  with  which 
they  responded  to  each  otlier's  knock,  or  to  the  knock  of  tlie 
parson  himself,  —  that  embodiment  of  all  perfection.  And 
since  they  had  found  him  neither  thief  nor  liar,  they  still 
accepted  him  as  honest,  even  in  his  doubts,  and  gi*anted  him 
the  privilege  of  believing  *^  according  to  his  light." 

True  they  still  called  him  infidel,  and  believed  that  he 
would  eventually  be  lost,  burned  in  a  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone ;  but  with  the  same  breath  declared  "  'twould  be  a 
buniin'  shame,"  and  sighed,  unconscious  that  they  were 
guilty  of  a  witticism. 

To  those  he  had  left  in  the  great  world  he  had  forsaken 
there  was  a  touch  of  tmgedy  in  his  life.  They  were  a  trifle 
disposed  to  call  him  tlie  "  mad  doctor  "  also.  Not  because  of 
the  old  romance  to  wliich  he  had  refused  to  accord  tlie  privi- 
lege of  ruining  his  life,  —  he  had  "  outlived  that,"  they  said 
of  liim,  "  long  enough  before  he  left  the  world."  Neitlier 
was  it  for  the  touch  of  heresy  they  pitied  him ;  it  was  the 
voluntary  giving  up  of  tlie  pleasures  of  society,  those  things 
for  which  his  wealth  and  station  fitted  him,  —  his  *'  self-im- 
molation "  they  called  it, — but  they  had  ceased  to  believe  that 
he  would  "  soon  grow  weary  of  the  wilderness."  Nor  would 
he.  To  him  the  hut  in  the  valley  was  nearer  tlie  heaven  his 
fancy  painted  and  his  heart  called  for  than  he  had  found 
elsewhere;  here   he  was    not  a  cynic,  not  a  scoffer,  not   a 
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disturber  of  other  men's  content.  No,  no ;  no  man  could 
cliarge  him  with  the  despoiling  of  his  happiness.  The  knowl- 
edge brought  him  infinite  content.  The  happiness  that  had 
been  denied  his  own  life  he  had  given  to  another.  It  is  a 
grand  tiling  to  give  joy  to  a  troubled  heart ;  a  glorious  thing 
to  scatter  the  rose  seed  along  the  barren  wastes  of  a  life,  a 
blessed  thing ;  the  winds  passing  over  the  spot  some  day,  and 
finding  the  roses  abloom,  will  brmg  back  their  perfume,  a 
sweet  incense,  to  the  nostiiLs  of  the  sower. 

With  the  spring  came  Brother  Barry.  Al,  who  had  been 
but  poorly  all  the  fall,  had  at  last  taken  to  liis  bed  with  a 
chill.  The  old  grandmother  still  refused  the  mad  doctor's 
medicines,  and  poor  Al  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  herbs  and 
hot  tejis. 

The  day  following  Alicia's  visit  Dr.  Boring  walked  down 
the  path  to  the  miller's  gate  to  inquire  after  the  sick  boy. 
It  was  early,  he  had  not  breakfasted,  and  the  frost  still  lay 
white  and  glistening  upon  the  short  dry  grass,  and  ridged 
the  crisp  brown  stalks  of  the  naked  sumach  and  elder 
bushes. 

The  miller  had  lately  met  with  reverses.  A  visitor  had 
dropped  a  spark  from  liLs  pipe,  and  that  night  the  mill  had 
burned.  The  doctor  missed  the  noisily  monotonous  clatter 
as  he  drew  near  the  house,  and  stood  a  moment  leaning  upon 
the  low  gate,  looking  over  into  the  shivering  grays  and 
browns  that  had  lately  been  Alicia's  truck-patch. 

The  dooi-s  of  the  house  stood  wide  open,  and  beneath  the 
window  a  denuded,  frozen  rose  bush  tapped  pereistently 
against  the  pane. 

A  neighbor  woman  was  spreading  some  quilts  to  air  upon 
the  ancient  althea  bushes  in  the  yard,  the  bright  greens  and 
yellows  making  a  gaudy  robing  for  the  winter-stripped  shrubs. 
On  the  dooratep,  her  face  buried  in  her  folded  arms,  sat 
Alicia.  The  sun  caught  and  duplicated  the  golden  glints  of 
her  bright  hair,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  warmth  of  color. 

It  was  a  pretty  pictiu-e,  despite  the  trouble  in  tlie  back- 
ground,    lie  leaned  over  the  gate  and  called : 

"  Lissy ! " 

The  figure  upon  the  dooi-step  did  not  stir. 

"  Lissy !  Oh,  Lissy  !  how  is  your  brother  ?  " 

Still  there  was  no  response,  and  he  called  again : 

^^  Lissy  !  O-h,  Lusy  !     How  is  your  brother  ?  " 

A  neighbor  woman  came  to  the  door,  saw  him,  and  said 
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something  in  a  low  voice  to  tlie  girl,  seemingly  deaf  to  his 
call.  She  lifted  her  head  wearily,  saw  him,  and  placed  her 
hand  behind  her  ear ;  the  wind  blowing  contmry. 

"How  is  your  brother?  Your  brother?  How  —  is  — 
your —  brother  .^" 

The  bright  head  fell  l)ack  upon  the  folded  arms.  The 
neighbor  woman  shouted  a  reply  in  a  shrill,  shaq)  voice,  meant 
only  to  be  distinct,  however. 

"  What  ?     Your  brother  is  dead  ?     Hell !  " 

He  turned  abruptly  and  went  back  to  his  cabin,  sur^irise, 
anger,  disgust  struggling  within  him.  "  These  people,"  he 
muttered,  "  they  sit  still  and  let  one  another  die  like  pigs 
in  a  pen.  Dosed  on  hot  tea  and  set  to  cool  in  a  dmught  that 
would  make  a  l)ear  sneeze.  It's  enough  to  make  a  man  swear. 
A  foot-bath  and  a  few  gi-ains  of  qubiine  would  have  set  that 
boy  on  his  feet  in  three  days.  And  hei-e  he  is  dead.  I 
declare  I've  a  good  mind  to  pull  up  stakes  and  quit  the 
country." 

As  he  approached  his  house  he  heard  Aunt  Dilcy  calling 
to  Ephraim  to  "  shut  de  front  gate,"  and  looking  up,  for  the 
first  time  discovered  that  he  had  a  visitor. 

The  lank-looking  mare  industriously  skinning  the  bark 
from  a  young  sugar-ti-ee  proclaimed  the  ecclesiti,Mtical  presence 
before  old  Dilcy  hobbled  to  the  gate  to  announce  the  guest. 

"  De  preacher  ob  de  gospil,  marster.  An'  lookin'  lack  he 
might  be  tolemble  hungry  fur  his  breakfus'." 

He  was  giieved,  troubled ;  yet  he  never  pennitted  his  own 
worries  to  affect  his  household,  so  he  replied  as  carelessly  as 
possible,  although  he  felt  but  little  disposed  for  the  company 
thrust  upon  him. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "you  must  fix  him  up  a  good  one.  And 
tell  Ephraim  to  take  his  mare  and  feed  her,  also." 

The  old  negi-ess's  face  wore  a  knowing  look. 

"He  say  he  can't  stay  but  just  a  minute;  he  say  he  got 
to  git  about  the  Mai-ster's  bus'ness." 

He  made  a  lunge  at  her  with  a  stick  he  had  cut  from  a 
sumach  bush  down  the  valley. 

"  Get  out  with  you  !  as  if  you  didn't  know  what  Brother 
Barry's  minutes  mean.  You  old  sinner,  —  go  get  the  Metho- 
dist a  good  breakfast ;  fry  another  chicken,  and  make  an  extra 
pan  of  biscuit.  Fill  up  your  coffee-pot,  and  put  fresh  sheets 
on  the  bed  in  the  gaiTet.  There's  a  revival  to  begin  at 
Goshen,  the  big  church  down  the  valley.     And  tlie  Master's 
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business  will  locate  Brother  Barry  in  the  guest^hambe)*  for 
a  week  at  the  very  least.  Go  along,  you  old  sinner,  and  help 
entertain  the  elect." 

She  went  oflf  laughing  and  protesting ;  she  understood  the 
situation  as  well  as  he. 

"  Marster,"  she  paused  to  say,  "  dey's  plenty  breakfus'  done 
cooked  fur  half  a  dozen  hearty  eaters,  en  I  ain'  guine  tech 
nare  'nother  chicken,  not  fur  nobody.  Hit's  i-aidy  en  watin\ 
You  Efrum,  come  'long  here  en  tak  dat  mar'  nag  from  dat 
sugar-tree  'fo'  I  bus'  it  wide  op'n." 

The  preacher  was  standing  before  the  fireplace  in  the  atti- 
tude of  warming  himself. 

He  turned  to  meet  the  doctor,  in  the  old  empty,  high-sound- 
ing way.  HLs  voice  had  lost  notliing  of  its  drawling  religious 
accent  since  his  previous  visits ;  his  face  wore  its  usual  solemn 
aspect ;  he  was,  if  possible,  more  dismally  lachrymose,  in  every 
way,  than  he  had  ever  been.  The  sins  of  his  people  were 
more  crushing  than  ever.  He  oflfered  his  hand  corcUally,  in 
a  bi-otherly  clasp,  but  without  lifting  his  eyes. 

'^  My  brother,"  he  said  in  his  solemn  way,  "  the  Master  has 
sent  me  to  you." 

"  Much  obliged  for  the  compliment,"  said  the  doctor  dryly. 
"  But  as  I  told  you  once  before,  I  thought  it  was  only  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Isi-ael  you  were  sent.  By  the 
way,  one  of  the  flock  has  just  died  in  the  next  house.  Al 
Reams,  the  brother  of  Alicia,  died  an  hour  ago.  You  might 
be  of  service  up  there,  instead  of  wasting  ammunition  on  an 
old  stray  like  me." 

The  face  of  the  Methodist  wore  a  pious  frown.  Suddenly 
he  lifted  his  hand  and  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  dead  boy. 

"  Died  in  his  sins  !  died  in  his  sins  an'  went  to  hell.  A 
warning  !  a  warning.  What  a  theme  for  the  evening  service ! 
— the  death  of  the  unregenerate  ;  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
surely  die." 

The  sumach  stick  slipped  from  the  doctor's  hand  to  the 
floor ;  he  was  all  atremble  with  indignation. 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  you  old  hound  you,  that  you  Ex- 
pect to  hold  that  dead  boy  up,  a  terror  by  which  to  drag  your 
ignorant  hearers  out  of  hell  fire  ?  That  boy,  who  never  had 
an  ugly  thought  in  all  his  poor  little  life,  and  whose  worst  sin 
was  an  ignoi*ant  fear  that  somewhere,  some  time,  there  might 
be  reserved  for  him  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  which  he 
had  never  so  much  as  heard  ?     The  only  brother  and  the  idol 
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of  a  broken-hearted  sister  who  sits  youder  crushed  and  heart- 
broken with  her  loss,  and  whose  only  comfort  is  that  the  poor 
boy  is  safe  and  happy  \\dth  his  God  ?  And  you  would  de- 
stroy that  hope,  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  overthrow 
of  that  faith?     You?  your' 

"  Let  the  living  be  warned  by  the  dead,"  said  the  enthusi- 
ast. *'  Let  them  flee  the  wi-ath  to  come,  lest  they  too  l)e 
overtaken  in  their  sins.  The  girl  hei-self  is  a  sinner ;  time  an' 
again  has  the  t^uth  been  presented,  the  offer  refused.  And 
now,  for  her  stubbornness,  the  Lord  has  visited  her  with  his 
rod.  Let  her  ha  warned  ;  let  her  be  warned.  Oh,  I  shall  not 
preach  the  unregenerate  into  heaven :  /  have  the  coumge  to 
say  he's  in  hell  an'  the  lake  prepared  for  the  devil  an'  his 
angels." 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  glance  of  intense  scorn. 

'^Rot,  nothing  but  i*ot.  In  less  than  ten  yeai-s  the  fool 
who  gets  up  to  cram  such  doctiines  as  that  down  the  throats 
of  an  audience  will  find  hiuLself  hissed  out  of  the  pulpit.  Do 
you  believe  all  that  damnable  stuff  you'i-e  talking  ?  If  that 
is  the  kind  of  God  you  preach,  then  he  is  a  fiend,  and  not  a 
God.  Stuff  and  nonsense !  Go  up  there  and  help  the  poor 
people  to  live,  if  you  can;  ease  their  burden,  not  seek  to 
crush  them  under  it.  Oh,  you  carping  hyixxirites,  that  strain 
at  the  gnat  and  swallow  the  menagerie,  that  bind  biu'dens 
for  men's  backs,  and  stand  off  and  ciy  *  The  Lord  He  did  it  I ' 
I  tell  you  He  didn't.  God  doesn't  strike  in  the  back.  Go  up 
and  tell  the  moumei-s  in  that  cabin  tluit  He  cares  for  them, 
that  He  has  not  smitten  then),  that  He  is  not  narrow  and  cruel 
and  revengeful,  that  He  established  certain  laws  of  health, 
and  that  one  of  these  has  been  violated,  and  that  is  all. 
Tell  them  that  hot  teas  and  cold  draughts  killed  their  son 
and  brother,  not  God ;  and  that  a  dose  of  quinine  taken  in 
season  would  have  accomplished  that  which  that  poor  girl's 
prayers  failed  to  do.  Go  up  like  a  man,  and  a  missionary 
indeed,  and  tell  tliem  the  truth.  Preach  the  doctrine  of  cold 
water  and  common  sense.  That  is  what  the  world  needs,  and 
the  missionarj"  who  carries  that  creed  into  the  homes  of  igno- 
rance and  of  poverty  will  without  fail  come  in  at  the  harvest 
time  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

Across  the  face  of  the  Methodist  flitted  an  expression  half 
pity,  half  reproach  ;  the  next  moment  he  sighed  heavily ;  he 
had  learned  the  folly  of  all  argument  with  this  man.  He 
raised  his  long  arm  that  had   aye  been  ready  to  do  battle 
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in  the  cause  of  his  espousing,  and  said,  in  his  best  pulpit 
stvle : 

'*  I^t  the  dead  bury  their  dead;  the  Master  has  sent  me  to 
your 

^*  No,  sir,  I  reckon  not,"  said  the  doctor  with  something  like 
a  return  to  good  humor.  "  You  misunderstood  the  call,  that 
was  all.  It  was  your  stomach  you  heard  indicating  a  place 
where  the  cheer  was  plenteous  and  a  welcome  possible. 
Well,  you  are  welcome  ;  make  yourself  at  home  while  I  speak 
to  Aunt  Dilcy.     You  know  where  the  guest-chamber  is." 

He  nodded  toward  the  garret,  and  went  to  Aimt  Dilcy,  busy 
*'  taking  up  the  breakfust." 

Slie  had  just  Uiken  the  pot  of  steaming  coflfee  fit)m  the 
stove,  and  at  the  moment  he  entered  the  kitchen  was  care- 
fully dusting  away  with  her  apron  any  possible  soot  that 
might  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  When  he  spoke 
she  started,  being  unaware  of  his  presence,  and  set  the  pot 
back  upon  the  stove  with  a  vehemence  that  almost  sent  it 
spinning  across  the  floor. 

"  Lor',  Mai-ster,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  mos'  skeiTcd  de  life 
out'n  me :  it's  de  befo'   God's  truf,  you  sholy  s'prised  me 
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"  Well,  I  am  going  to  surprise  you  still  more,"  said  tlie 
doctor.     ''  The  young  man  over  at  the  miller's  is  dead." 

"  Great  God  A'mighty  —  " 

"  And  you  are  to  get  your  breakfast  on  the  table  and  go 
over  there.  You  are  to  carry  this  bill  to  Lissy.  The  miller 
has  had  losses  lately,  and  sometliing  may  be  needed  beyond 
tlieir  present  funds.  Give  the  money  to  Lissy  herself,  and 
tell  her  to  use  it  as  she  may  find  need  for  it,  and  that  she  can 
repay  it  in  eggs  and  butter  some  time.  Be  sure  you  tell  her 
tliat,  else  she  will  not  touch  it.  And  before  you  go  send 
Ephraim  to  tiike  Brother  Barry's  mare." 

Despite  his  mther  stormy  welcome,  Brother  Bany  continued 
to  occupy  the  guest-chamber  for  some  weeks.  With  all  his 
ignorance  the  Methodist  was  not  totally  ignorant  of  men  ;  he 
knew  that  he  was  welcome,  that  his  entertainment  was  given 
freely,  without  grudging ;  he  knew  also  that  in  none  of  the 
humble  valley  homes  within  his  charge  would  he  find  himself 
so  comfortable,  so  free  to  come  and  go,  so  unquestionably  at 
home.  So  he  remained,  and  although  the  revival  at  Goshen 
furnished  food  for  gossip,  as  well  as  pleasure  for  the  entire 
neighborhood  of  believers,  and  although  Brother  Barry  never 
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for  an  instant  failed  to  let  his  light  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the 
infidel,  and  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  of 
warning,  still  the  doctor  continued  to  "  travel  the  high  road 
to  destruction,"  as  the  minister  declared  he  was  doing. 

Many  had  been  gathered  into  the  fold,  however,  and  among 
them  Lissy,  poor,  pale,  heart-broken  Lissy  Reams.  Sorrow 
had  so  crushed  her  that  Brother  BaiTy  found  it  no  difhcult 
task  to  pei*suade  her  that  tlie  Lord  had  visited  her  with  the 
rod  of  his  wi'ath  becaiLse  of  her  sinfubiess.  fhe  doctor  saw 
but  little  of  her  thase  days.  There  come  to  all  of  us  points 
where  life  makes  a  certain,  emphatic  tuni,  after  which  all  life 
is  different,  and  runs,  or  seems  to,  in  a  new  groove.  Such  a 
point  had  come  to  Alicia,  and  the  shadow  of  her  grief  drew 
her  into  herself,  away  from  those  who  would  have  offered 
comfort.  He  would  have  gone  to  her,  only  that  he  dared  not. 
His  impulse  w^ould  have  been  to  fold  her  in  his  arms  and 
soothe  her  in  his  bosom,  his  own  foi-ever. 

At  last  the  meeting  closed,  and  one  morning  in  Decem])er 
the  Methodist  mounted  his  mare  and  rode  out  of  the  valley 
back  to  the  heights. 

But  even  the  hard  shell  of  ignorance  had  l)een  pierced  by 
the  quiet  goodness  of  the  infidel.  True,  he  had  writhed  not 
a  little  under  his  host's  keen  sarcasm  and  keener  (luestioning  ; 
and  there  were  times  when  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
question  him  on  ceitain  points,  but  he  was  afraid  lest^  show- 
ing his  weak  part  to  the  enemy,  he  should  l)e  attacked  in  that 
quarter,  overthrown  perhaps,  and  conquered.  Moreover  he 
believed  in  faith,  accepting  without  questioning  the  gospel 
and  its  teaching.  He  was  afraid  to  tamper  with  his  religion 
lest  he  unsettle  its  foundation.  Yet,  in  a  certain  way,  he  had 
a  great  respect  for  the  doctor.  As  he  sat  astride  his  mare, 
at  parting,  he  leaned  forward  and  placed  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  you  have  sat  beneath  the  word 
day  after  day,  hearing  without  heeding  the  gospel  call.  You 
ain't  a  bad  man.  Neither  are  you  a  Christian.  But  you  are 
in  darkness :  I  want  to  help  you  to  the  light-,  to  lead  you  to  the 
rock.  Show  me  where  you  stand  ;  tell  me  your  creed.  You 
believe  in  the  hereafter  ?  in  God  ?  " 

The  physician  sighed.  There  wius  a  time  when  the  words 
would  have  amused  him,  but  of  late  he  had  looked  too  stead- 
ily upon  the  sombre  in  life's  pattern. 

"  I  believe  in  God,"  he  said,  "'  yes,  and  in  a  hereafter,  yes, 
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ffir  I  am  not  a  fool,  though  cerhiinly  not  orthodox.  Your 
tlu^ory  of  tlireo  Goils  comprising  one  —  no.  Your  God  of 
viinK«<iiii(UMMuolty, amd  blixxi  I  refuse  to  accept.  Jesus  Christ 
priMU'lunl  tho  ival  ivligit»n.  The  creed  which  I  profess  is  the 
HHiiiti  timt  ho  taught :  truth,  cleanliness,  charity.  My  religion 
\H  UM  in  fow  WiHxls :  to  tell  the  truth,  help  the  poor,  and 
konh  njVHolf  clean.'* 

'I  In*  Mothodist  straightened  himself  to  speak,  but  paused, 
riirnnHidortHl  uytl  wjus  silent  a  moment,  looking  away  towaid 
tlin  liilln  whciv  the  mists  were  shrouded  about  Sewanee. 
Tlmro  NVJW  a  UirtUnl  expression  in  his  eyes.  He  had  toiled  all 
\\nmis  wtH^kn  for  a  certain  tish,  and  at  last  had  been  forced  to 
t|uit  witJi  a  biH^ken  net.  He  lifted  his  hand  toward  the  pur- 
ple lia/e. 

»»  Itaiu,"  said  he,  **  Rain  followed  by  drought,  poor  crops, 
nii^kneHH,  destitution.  I  know  the  signs.  WeU,  for  me  I  aim 
to  trust  in  the  Loixl  for  a  cn^p.     Til  trust  in  the  Lord." 

"  And  keep  the  plough  handy,"  laughed  the  doctor. 
**  l>on*t  forgt^t  to  mix  the  plough  in  with  your  prayers,  Brother 
Harry.** 

'l*lie  shaft  went  home ;  there  ^^'i\s  a  frown  upon  the  face  of 
the  Methodist  as  he  nnle  acixiss  the  valley ;  he  felt  the  hot 
blood  mount  to  his  cheeks,  recalling  as  he  did  the  waste  which 
bist  year  Joe  Howen  had  converted  into  a  garden,  but  which 
this  spring,  for  lack  of  a  friendly  hand,  was  only  an  acre  of 
weeds.  He  had  l>een  insulted,  he  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
His  wrath  refused  to  be  bridled.  Suddenly  he  clinched  his 
fist,  half  turned  in  the  saddle,  and  exclaimed : 

*^  Tliat  man's  the  dad-bumdedest  infidel  this  side  o'  hell,  I 
reckin."     It  was  the  nearest  he  had  ever  been  to  swearing. 

But  later,  when  his  anger  had  cooled,  and  his  way  lay 
along  the  cliffs  where  the  mists  were  lifted  and  the  view 
clearer,  and  the  blue  heaven  Ix^amed  upon  liim  fair  and  open, 
the  words  of  the  infidel  came  back  to  him,  and  underneath 
their  lightness  he  read  a  deeper  meaning. 

"  To  help  the  poor,  and  to  keep  myself  clean." 

He  gave  the  lines  a  sudden  jerk,  and  as  the  mare  came  to 
a  halt  thrust  his  hand  int^)  his  coat  pockety  where  he  always 
tarried  a  small  well-thumlxid  Bible,  for  the  churches  of  his 
circuit  were  not  always  supplied  with  Bibles.  Slowly  he 
turned  the  leaves,  until  he  found  that  which  he  sought,  then 
read  slowly,  ah)iul,  running  his  finger  along  the  lines,  while 
the  mare  with  considerable  forethought  cropped  the  long  dry 
grasses  along  the  roadside. 
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"  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father 
is  this ;  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 

After  all,  the  old  doctor's  creed  was  not  unlike  the  defini- 
tion given  by  the  apostle ;  and  that  he  lived  up  to  it  no  man 
could  deny. 

He  closed  the  book,  replaced  it  in  his  bosom,  gathered  up 
his  lines  and  rode  on.  There  was  nothing  he  could  say 
against  a  creed  so  indorsed,  and,  after  all,  there  might  be  that 
in  the  books  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  which  would  give 
new  light.  But  he  was  resolved  to  "  cling  to  the  safe  side." 
The  books  might  confound  him.  Too  much  learning  might 
prove  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 

"  I'd  rather  go  it  blind,"  he  declared,  "  go  by  faith,  and 
keep  on  the  safe  side."  There  entered  into  his  brain  no 
thought  of  a  spiritual  law  which  refused  to  condone  igno- 
rance. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next  is9V£.') 


THIS  CROWDED  WORLD. 


BY    D.   L.   MAUL8BY. 


Two  squalid  children  sliut  their  crealting  door 
And  turn  from  home,  the  last  time,  hand  in  hand. 

Upon  the  unpainted  table  of  their  hut, 
Too  clean  of  food,  a  scrawling  message  lay. 
Slow-penned  witli  schoollwy  care:  "Oiu"  mother  dear," 
It  ran,  "you  long  have  slaved  and  starved  for  us. 
Till  now  your  courage  and  yom*  strength  are  past. 
We  will  not  stay  a  burden  to  your  back. 
But  go  to  find  a  lodging-place  with  God." 

They  set  their  pallid  faces  to  the  street 
That  wound  through  fair  Vienna.    Marble  walls 
Upheld  white  columns,  architects  had  wrought 
Rich  halls  of  state,  afar  Hans  Makart*s  dome 
Housed  bird  and  mammoth,  old  Saint  Stephen's  roof 
With  sky-like  distance  awed  her  worshippers. 
But  all  the  tide  of  life  that  pushed  and  swayed 
In  Austria's  capital  that  blazing  morn 
Could  issue  forth  no  feeble  finger  laid 
Upon  these  faithful  children  boimd  for  God. 

The  Prater  soon  becomc^s  their  sacred  way. 
Stop  them,  ye  passersby!    Their  mother's  heart 
Must  groan  in  torturing  anguish  at  their  loss, 
Insanity  shall  seize  her  bursting  brain! 

No:  unimpeded  pass  the  children  on. 
The  boy  now  glancing  on  his  sister's  face 
Till  eye  to  eye  rebuilds  their  pale  resolve. 
Great  Mozart,  once  a  little  child,  once  poor. 
Sublime  Beethoven,  sad  and  stern,  look  down 
Upon  the  streets  where  once  ye  triumphed,— save 
Two  hero  souls,  young  smiling  life  in  store! 
Alas!  the  master's  ears  on  earth  were  stopped. 
And  yonder  Mozart  found  a  pauper's  grave. 
Both  slight  the  human  cry,  both  say.  **'Tis  flawed. 
The  rosy  diamond  of  your  earthly  life: 
We  beckon,  rather,  whispering  liu-es  of  peace.*' 

And  so  the  children  reach  the  bridge.    They  climb 
The  parapet.    The  dazzling  sunlight  glints 
TTpon  a  thousand  windows,  low  domes  fling 
The  challenge  back,  the  Danube  smooth  and  blue 
With  hardly  stirring  current  ripples  rest. 
They  twine  their  arms  about  each  other,  kiss. 
And  spring  into  the  air. 

A  downward  rush, 
A  splash  and  glitter  of  fine  rainbow  spray, 
And  all  Is  done.    The  river,  nurse  of  God, 
Enfolds  them  in  her  bosom,  and  will  sing 
A  crooning  lullaby,  until  they  wake. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Ruby  and  her  friends  passed  a  pleasant  and  profitable  sum- 
mer. They  walked  out  or  drove  into  the  country,  and  often 
to  the  land  her  father  had  purchased.  Tliey  marvelled  at 
the  rapid  development  of  the  city  in  that  direction,  and  cog- 
nized the  father's  foresight  in  this  as  in  all  his  other  dealings. 
It  was  now  very  near  tlie  city  limits. 

Ruby  had  found  her  way  to  the  hearts  of  Salome's  parents 
and  wius  now  an  eagerly  expected  guest.  If  Bacchus  had 
looked  too  deeply  into  lus  beer  mug  she  feigned  not  to  see 
it,  and  he,  on  his  part,  Wixs  only  just  a  tiifle  more  precise 
to  make  believe  he  liad  not  taken  anything  at  all.  Ruby  had 
also  introduced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode  into  the  household,  and 
they  had  made  many  little  additions  to  the  comfort  as  well  as 
appearance  of  the  [)lace.  The  carpet  that  her  father  had 
taken  off  the  Temple  floor  when  he  purchased  it  made  the 
floors  look  ({uite  elegant.  Pretty  curtails  a  table  and  an 
easy-chair  for  each  of  tliem  were  furnished ;  and  now  the  good 
matron  brushed  her  hair  l^efore  a  pretty  mirror  and  s{vw  that 
she  was  not  so  iKid-looking  after  all.  Bacchus  put  on  a  clean 
shirt  every  day,  for  he  said,  '^  There's  never  any  telling  when 
the  young  lady  may  step  in."  He  wius  a  live-stock  commis- 
sion merchant,  and  with  temperance  could  have  kept  his  fam- 
ily very  comfortably.  After  some  weeks  Ruby  found  him 
actually  thinking  seriously  of  tiying  to  be  a  sober  man,  but 
he  told  her  the  habit  was  one  long  fixed  and  that  it  was  no  use 
trying. 

"  I  tell  you  I  can  no  more  help  it  than  I  can  live  without 
drawing  breath.  I  wake  up  and  I  nuist  have  a  drink  before 
breakfast;  if  I  take  more  than  one  then  I'm  unfit  for  a 
day's  work." 

"  Yes,  but,  my  friend,  it's  only  habit.  If  you  woke  up 
eveiy  morning  and  found  a  seipent  crawling  on  your  bed 
you  would  not  take  it  into  yo\u'  bosom,  but  you  would  do  your 
best  to  kill  it,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 
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*•  Y  v!9i^  I  if ue5>5>  I  would.'' 

"  Well  theiu  that  desire  for  drink  is  a  serpent  within  you ; 
jK»v^  N%h^  uot  rise  up  and  kill  it?" 

•*  V  st^r^H.*ut  within  me?  ^  said  the  man  with  a  stare. 

**  W^;  a  really  more  dangerous  one  than  if  it  was  outside 
V- taw  ling  on  vour  floor  or  bed.  You  could  kill  that  with  a 
Uow^  and  voiu:  children  could  run  from  it.  This  one  must 
Iv  HUir>\\l  out.  Do  vou  reallv  feel  that  vou  want  to  be  a  free 
luan  tuul  astonish  Salome  and  really  do  something  just  as 
mvat  twi  slie  is  going  to  do  —  indeed  the  very  greatest  thing 
a  latui  ever  did  —  to  conquer  himself? '^ 

**Yi^  1  swear  I  do." 

**  Then  we  will  l^egin.  To-morrow  morning  if  the  serpent 
doiumuls  rum  give  him  a  glass  of  water." 

Ho  made  a  heroic  effort,  but  in  less  than  a  week  he  came 
luuue  moi-e  beastly  drunk  than  he  had  ever  been,  and  the  next 
morning  was  so  ill  that  his  wife  sent  for  Ruby. 

**  There's  no  use  trying,"  said  he  in  the  afternoon  when 
»tn>ng  coflee  had  in  some  degree  counteracted  the  effect  of  his 
Hpree.  *^  If  I  try  to  quit  and  then  begin  again,  why,  its  worse 
than  ever.  I  never  was  so  bad  as  this  time.  I  dnuik  a  quart 
i>f  mw  rum  yesterday." 

**  And  it's  a  mercy  you're  alive  todav.    However,  if  vou  will 

.  .  »  . 

just  leave  it  with  me  and  my  g(Mxl  friends  it  will  yet  l)e  all 
right.  You  are  in  need  of  care  just  like  any  sick  })erson  who 
is  diseased.     Let  us  be  vour  ])hvsiciaiis.*' 

He  linally  concluded  he  would  prove  his  willingness  by 
giving  himself  up  to  them. 

It  would  take  many  chapters  to  descril^e  their  trials  with 
liini,  —  how  Ruby  sat  with  them  during  the  day,  and  every 
time  he  must  have  a  drink  she  had  measured  it  out,  firet  tliree 
quarters  the  usual  amount,  then  one  half,  then  one  quarter, 
and  on  dowTi  to  a  few  drops ;  how  Truman  had  relieved 
her  after  tea  and  stayed  all  night  to  be  there  to  measure 
the  morning  lil)ation  ;  how  several  times  Bacchus  had  on 
some  pretence  gotten  to  the  door  and  then  slipped  off,  and 
never  failed  to  get  beastly  dnmk;  but  still  patiently  they 
waited  and  hoi)ed  and  never  slacked  their  watch ;  and  after 
many  months  they  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  him  a  sober 
man,  and  we  record  his  last  spree  only.  As  usual  they  had 
sent  for  Ruby  and  s»  usual  she  came.  He  was  asleep  at  the 
time,  and  Ru])y  was  pleased  to  see  the  children  had  been 
instructed  of  late  by  their  mother  (a  thing  she  had  never 
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thought  of  before)  that  father  must  be  kept  quiet,  and  that 
some  day  he  would  always  be  well  and  good  as  he  was  get- 
ting to  be  at  times,  —  a  thing  so  wonderful  to  them  that  their 
infantile  hearts  appreciated  it  sufficiently  to  quell  their  own 
boisteroiLs  plays,  and  walk  about  on  tiptoe,  and  go  out  to  wait 
for  the  beautiful  lady  wlio  was  gouig  to  cure  papa. 

Ruby  had  not  failed  to  speak  some  words  of  cheer  to  this 
man  at  appropriate  times,  and  get  liim  thoroughly  disgusted 
and  dissatisfied  with  his  old  life  in  the  hope  of  giving  him 
determination  to  live  a  new  one,  and  tlie  veiy  fact  that  his 
sprees  now  made  him  so  ill  was  a  hopeful  sign  to  her.  She 
kiiew  there  was  war,  war  to  the  death,  lx;tween  good  and 
evil  going  on  within  this  man.  While  the  former  was  dormant 
he  had  dnmk  with  impunity,  just  as  the  vulture  gorges  and 
disgorges  and  is  none  the  worse ;  but  when  the  good  was  once 
awakened,  the  evil,  not  liking  to  be  dislodged,  rose  up  and 
rebelled.  Or,  when  the  conscience  was  aroused,  the  mental 
effect  was  to  create  disgust  instead  of  appetite ;  therefore 
what  had  agreed  with  his  stomach  when  his  clouded  mind 
craved  it,  disagreed  when  his  awakening  manhood  condemned 
the  craving.  The  poor  man  sometimes  thought  he  would  die, 
but  Ruby  knew  better.  She  knew  that  something  within  him 
must  die,  but  it  would  not  be  his  truest  self.  This  day  when 
he  roused  up  and  found  her  sitting  silently  beside  him,  the 
room  so  quiet,  hLs  wife  not  angry,  but  calm  and  patient,  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  rememl^ered  all  that  Ruby  had  ever  told 
him,  and  then,  turning  over  with  his  head  slightly  raised  on 
his  hand,  said : 

"  Well,  I  have  done  it  again,  you  see.  I  was  just  thinking 
of  all  youVe  told  me  when  I  was  sober,  and  I  wondered  what 
my  damned  soul  will  look  like  after  this  infernal  rum-loving 
body  kicks  it  out  in  one  of  these  drunks." 

"  It  will  be  very  fair,  very  beautiful  maybe,  Mr.  Blake ; 
for  I  do  not  believe  you  really  enjoy  doing  these  things  any 


more." 


"  What  do  you  say  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't 
believe  Fll  go  to  hell  when  I  die  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do  not  l)elieve  such  a  thing.  There  is  much 
good  in  you,  away  down  deep.  It  shines  forth  every  time  I 
come  and  welcomes  me.  I  see  it  in  your  eyes.  I  hear  it  in 
youi'  voice.     I  feel  it  in  your  wai-m  hand-clasp." 

"  Well,  that's  a  new  one  for  a  feller  to  sober  up  on.  Try  to 
get  that  thought  into  my  wife's  head.  I  don't  believe  she  can 
believe  that  there's  any  good  left  in  me,  if  I  ever  had  any." 
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"  Indeed  she  does.  See  her  face.  Does  it  not  wear  a  look 
that  only  hope  and  love  could  give  it  ?  Why,  she  knows  that 
if  you  conquer  you  ai'e  a  better  man  than  if  you  had  never 
loved  to  drink." 

"  Why,  curse  my  soul,  the  very  last  time  I  sobered  up  I 
went  to  church,  and  heard  so  much  about  hell  fire  prepared 
for  such  as  me  that  I  went  and  got  drunk  again  on  purpose  to 
forgive  God  for  putting  me  here  without  my  asking  to  come, 
and  to  forget  what  He  was  going  to  do  with  me  when  I  died." 

"All  of  which  was  very  wrong,"  said  Ruby  gently.  "  God 
doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  anything  you  do  wrong.  If 
you  make  a  struggle  to  do  right,  that  is  His  work  within  you, 
and  it  is  your  own  rebellion  against  doing  good  that  brings  the 
evil.  God  never  made  a  hell  for  you  nor  any  man.  You  make 
it  for  yourself,  and  then  your  wife  and  children  have  to  live 
in  it  with  you.  You  can  make  a  little  heaven  right  here  for 
yourself  and  your  children  and  your  wife.  God  sent  us  to 
you  to  show  you  the  way  you  had  lost." 

The  man  was  quiet  for  a  long  time,  then  he  said : 

"Does  Salome  ever  write  and  thank  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  is  very  busy  and  has  very  little  time  for  any- 
thing but  study.     She  evidently  wants  to  suiprise  us." 

"  Well,  she  has  succeeded.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if 
anybody  had  took  oath  to  it  that  that  giil  would  have  forgot 
anybody  who  was  good  to  her.  She'll  never  forget  any  one 
who  was  bad  to  her,  I  know.  I  never  expect  her  to  forget 
or  forgive  me,  but  I'll  tell  you,  I  feel  to  want  to  pay  you  for 
your  goodness  to  her  by  bein'  a  better  man." 

He  almost  choked  with  these  words,  and  Ruby  assured  him 
that  he  would  make  her  happier  than  anybody  else  that  she 
knew  could  in  making  himself  and  liis  family  so. 

She  was  disappointed  and  grieved  at  Salome's  silence,  but 
had  heard  through  her  manager  that  Salome  was  working 
heroically. 

From  this  time  Ruby's  work  was  daily  repaid.  When- 
ever Bacchus  had  a  half  holiday  Mr.  Goode  hired  a  park 
wagon,  they  all  drove  out  and  carried  their  baskets  and 
made  a  feast  in  the  park'  away  from  the  smoke  and  tempta- 
tions of  an  idle  day  at  home.  The  children  grew  bright  and 
strong,  and  Mrs.  Blake  was  actually  getting  young  again. 
Bacchus  wore  a  white  sliii-t  and  new  trousers  and  a  coat  as 
nearly  like  Mr.  Goode's  as  his  purse  would  allow,  and  Ruby's 
white  cheeks  glowed  and  took  on  roses  in  the  general  warmth 
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of  such  heavenly  love.  When  Mr.  Blake  told  them  good 
night  he  always  said,  "  It  may  -come  back  again,  but  God 
helping  me  I'll  fight  it  to  the  death." 

"  Bravo  I  Rememl^er  in  whose  name  alone  you  can  conquer." 

Mrs.  Blake  now  foimd  new  joy  in  life,  and  her  skill  with 
her  scissors,  needle,  and  machine  came  to  her  aid,  and  very 
soon  she  had  plenty  to  do  at  fair  prices.  Ruby  said  to  Mrs. 
Goode,  when  speaking  of  Mrs.  Blake,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
where  Salome's  great  energy  and  capacity  to  work  came  from, 
although  in  different  dii-ections.  Mr.  Blake  having  lost  the 
confidence  of  old  customers,  the  carloads  of  stock  once 
sliipped  to  him  for  sale  were  consigned  to  large,  responsible 
fimLs,  and  he  dropped  into  a  small  buyer  for  the  city  butchei's, 
who  paid  a  small  commission.  His  wife  was  willing  to 
work  if  he  would  be  sober;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  bur- 
den of  their  lives  Wiis  shifted  from  his  shouldera  to  hers. 
She  took  it,  fragile  creature,  without  a  murmur,  indeed  with 
gratitude  and  hope  ;  but  she  had  never  learned  economy. 
Her  work  brought  better  clotliing  for  her  husband,  her  chil- 
dren*, and  herself  —  or  more  expensive  clotliing.  Alas  for 
little  mother,  lus  Salome  called  her. 

Never  had  Ruby  been  so  beautiful,  for  never  had  she 
been  so  useful,  going  daily  among  the  poor,  teaching  them  to 
cook,  to  sew,  to  darn,  to  mend,  cut  and  fit,  and  to  save,  how 
to  buy  clothing  and  fuel  and  food.  Never  before  had  she 
been  called  upon  to  fulfil  a  sacred  duty  that  love  and  grati- 
tude did  not  repay.  Now  she  realized,  sometimes  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  indignation,  that  Salome  was  unworthy.  Yet  her 
father's  wL^h  must  be  regarded.  He  had  won  hearts  from 
base  ingratitude  to  love  and  respect ;  he  had  taught  her  how 
she  miLst  do  it.  Yes,  Salome  had  smitten  her  left  cheek:  she 
must  turn  to  her  the  right.  Tliis  meant  a  deeper  lesson  than 
the  minister  preaches.  She  had  offered  Salome  the  left, 
meaning  truth,  a  stern  truth  maybe,  of  showing  her  respect 
to  her  parents.  Salome  had  smitten  truth ;  now  she  must 
tuni  to  her  the  rights  which  means  love,  and  patiently  wait 
until  the  seeds  of  truth  had  struck  root  in  Salome's  heart ;  for 
she  believed  her  father  had  found  good  ground  there,  or  he 
would  not  have  determined  to  aid  her. 

Not  one  j)enny  did  Ruby  expend  for  herself.  All  must  be 
reserved  to  give  Salome  the  advantages  her  manager  declared 
her  talents  deserved.  So  hopefully,  faithfully,  Ruby  worked 
on.     Several  times  during  the  winter  Salome's  father  and 
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mother  dined  with  tliem,  and  then,  sitting  in  wide-eyed  wonder 
in  the  Temple,  listened  to  the  organ  wliich  Ruby  or  Mr.  Goode 
played,  and  then  Mr.  Goode  read  aloud  to  them. 

What  a  heaven  had  opened  to  these  once  benighted  crea- 
tures I  If  they  only  began  by  adoring  the  visible  creature  who 
brought  them  this  happiness,  as  they  imagined,  they  were,  she 
knew,  preparing  tlieir  hearts  to  receive  Him  whose  instrument 
she  was. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

Dr.  Cadmus  and  his  wife  called  occasionally,  but  Ruby  had 
never  visited  any  one  since  her  father's  death,  her  whole  time 
being  given  up  to  work  among  the  poor.  She  was  greatly  sur- 
piised  to  find  the  doctor  waiting  for  her  one  morning  at  break- 
fast. He  held  a  basket  of  rare  flowers  in  his  hand,  and  when 
she  entered  he  broke  off  a  pleasant  conversation  with  Mr. 
Goode  and  came  forward  to  meet  her,  begging  her  to  accept 
the  flowers  as  a  gift  from  his  son,  who  prayed  the  favor  of 
seeing  her  before  he  departed  on  along  voyage.  He  then  told 
her  the  subject  of  hLs  last  interview  with  her  father,  and  his 
proposal  of  marriage,  and  his  promise  for  an  answer  which 
was,  he  said,  favorable. 

Now  we  have  never  tried  to  analyze  Ruby's  feelings  since 
that  moniing  when  she  listened  to  tiie  voice  of  Solon  Cadmus 
and  then  fled  from  his  presence  in  her  father's  study,  although 
we  have  seen  that  her  father  and  his  had  spoken  of  their 
children's  mamage.  Indeed,  though  she  had  thought  of  him 
with  wonder  and  admimtion,  and  the  marvellous  effect  of 
his  voice  upon  her  heart,  since  she  ceased  to  see  him,  which 
had  been  since  her  father's  death,  she  remembered  him  as 
she  did  a  wondei-ful  piece  of  music  or  statuary,  or  a  land- 
scape, or  the  voice  of  a  mighty  cataract  she  had  Avatched,  the 
brilliant  waters  plunging  down  the  dizzy  height  and  the  rain- 
bows swaying  in  the  breeze.  When  thinking  of  him  she 
recalled  everything  of  beauty,  grandeur,  pathos,  and  sub- 
limity she  had  ever  seen  or  heard ;  for  all  were  brought  before 
her  when  she  had  listened  to  his  voice,  and  still  clung  to 
every  memory  of  him.  And  now  he,  tliis  man,  wanted  to 
see  and  speak  with  her  —  only  to  say  good-by. 

She  stood  silently,  her  white  face  laid  close  to  the  flowers 
and  her  eyes  closed,  then  her  face  illumined  as  it  had  done 
only  once  before.     The  doctor  and  Mis.  Goode  saw  it.    Ruby 
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with  closed  eyes  standing  there  was  silently  communing  with 
the  sjiirit  of  her  father.  When  she  raised  her  head  she  said 
simply  and  frankly,  *'  He  may  come." 

She  wore  white  Avith  flowei's  at  her  bosom  when  Solon  came, 
appearing  just  the  same  as  when  he  saw  her  fii-st.  She  was 
standing  near  the  centre  of  her  father's  study  when  Mr.  Goode 
admitted  him,  and  Mi-s.  Goode  sat  at  the  window  looking 
out.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence  when  the  tall  Greek 
paused  before  the  living  statue  he  had  worshipped  so  long, 
tiying  to  paint  upon  his  memoiy  the  wonderful  loveliness  of 
this  child-queen  of  the  Temple,  a  breathing  statue,  a  living 
chiaro-oHcuro  —  the  pure  white  face  with. its  straight  delicate 
nose,  its  seiLsitive  mouth  with  lips  just  parted  as  though  to 
speak  a  welcome,  the  pearly  teeth,  the  rounded  chin  and  the 
exquisitely  moulded  neck,  the  starry  eyes  with  their  deep 
dark  fringe,  the  jjerfect  brow,  the  bread  low  forehead  and 
the  golden  crown  of  sliimmering,  flossy  liair.  One  slender 
white  hand  rested  upon  the  back  of  a  green  velvet  chair, 
and  the  whole  jjose  had  tlie  silent  awe-awakening  effect  of 
puiity,  innocent,  unsullied  truth.  In  liis  heart  of  hearts 
this  ambitious  Greek,  who  had  been  indifferent  to  all  the  world 
before,  now  knelt  before  this  child  of  grace,  nor  could  he 
break  the  silence  until  she  smiled  and,  pointing  to  his  flowers, 
said,  '^  I  thank  you." 

Solon  Cadmus  was  not  the  man  to  keep  liimself  long  in 
siLspeiLse,  not  the  man  to  ask  more  than  one  opportunity  to 
carve  his  way  to  the  desired  aim.  He  had  purposely  visited 
her  upon  tliis  last  day,  that  only  one  opportunity  might  be 
left  him  to  tell  his  love,  and  one  only  for  her  to  hear  it; 
and  thus  it  was  that  after  a  conversation  tliat  finally  led  up 
to  it  he  recalled  their  fii-st  meeting.  As  she  diunk  in  hw 
words  she  acknowledged  that  he  was  to  her  in  appearance 
a  godlike  man.  She  somehow  took  gi-atefully  the  homage 
he  paid  her,  the  love  he  offered,  asking  just  now  no  return. 
He  wanted  her  to  think  of  him  as  her  lover  who  would 
win  a  worthy  position  in  her  estimation,  a  position  won,  like 
her  father's,  by  good  uses,  and  he  would  biing  all  that  he 
was  and  had  and  lay  it  at  her  feet.  The  law  was  his  pi-o- 
fession.  Omtory  should  1x3  lus  field,  whether  as  lecturer 
or  only  at  the  l)ar  he  could  not  say.  He  would  probably 
not  return  for  two  yeai-s  ;  in  the  mean  time,  if  she  permitted, 
he  would  like  to  receive  some  token  from  her  that  he  was 
welcome  to  retui-n  and  claim  her  for  his  wife.     He  knew 
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that  Mrs.  Goode  was  present,  which  he  thought  correct  and 
proper. 

Ruby  had  lived  years  in  this  last  hour.  An  hour  before 
her  heart  was  free  from  care  save  for  Salome ;  now  it  tiembled 
at  thought  of  one  who  loved  her  going  suddenly  so  far  away, 
and  for  so  long,  and  she  could  not  even  suggest  a  different 
coui-se.  A  faint  tinge  of  color  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  then 
she  paled  as  he  offered  his  hand.  Solon  Cadmus  knew  from 
that  moment  she  was  his.  A  proud  light  brightened  the 
features  that  had  almost  seemed  stern  in  his  effort  to  be  calm, 
and  stoopuig  so  that  her  ear  alone  could  catch  the  words, 
he  whispered,  "  My  queen,"  and  then  he  walked  away  to 
prepare  a  field  wherein,  united,  they  might  accomplish  the 
greatest  good. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

Ruby  became  very  silent.  The  old  question  of  her  own 
origin  came  up  and  troubled  her.  Day  after  day  she  per- 
formed her  duties,  but  for  the  first  time  she  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  relief  when  summer  came  and  she  was  free ;  for  the  poor 
are  better  off,  comparatively  comfortable,  in  wann  weather. 

"Goodie,"  said  Ruby  one  day,  "I  want  you  to  tell  me 
something  —  something  about  my  mother." 

She  trembled  and  was  so  white  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode 
were  both  startled,  and  the  latter  said  : 

"  Why,  child  I  Whatever  should  put  such  a  thing  into 
your  head  now,  when  I  never  heard  you  breathe  it  before  ?  " 

"  I  have  thought  of  it  many  times.  The  question  has 
trembled  on  my  lips  hundreds  of  times  in  presence  of  my 
father,  and  yet  he  had  a  power  tliat  cognized  my  feeling  and 
never  allowed  the  words  to  pass  my  lips.  But  now  —  now 
when  I  ought  to  know —  I  ask." 

There  was  a  breathless  silence.     At  last  Mrs.  Goode  said: 

"  My  dear  child,  neitlier  Truman  nor  I  know  any  more  about 
your  mother  than  you  do." 

Poor  Ruby  !  It  was  a  cruel  blow.  They  did  not  know 
how  cruel.  But  she  had  been  tauglit  self-control  from  her 
infancy. 

"  Did  you  never  see  a  picture  of  her,  —  nor  —  see  her 
grave  ?  " 

"No,  child,  no,  nor  ever  heard  either  spoken  of." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  my  father's  marriage  certificate  ? 

"  The  wife  gets  that,  I  believe. 
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"Then,  can  it  be  that  she  —  still  lives?"  she  asked, 
scarcely  audibly. 

"  We  do  not  know.  We  spoke  truly  when  we  said  Uiat 
we  knew  no  more  of  lier  than  you  do." 

Then  a  long  silence  came  again,  during  which  Mrs.  Goode 
exchanged  nervous  glances  with  her  husband,  and  Ruby  never 
i-aised  her  eyes  from  the  floor. 

*'  Goodie,  tell  me  all  you  know  of  my  father,  the  whole 
story." 

'^  That  I  can  do.  It  was  just  twenty  yeara  ago,  when  Tini- 
man  and  I  were  looking  for  service  in  England,  that  a  gentle- 
man, a  lawyer,  answered  our  advertisement  and  enclosed  a 
letter  from  your  father  dated  Madrid,  Spain,  asking  him  to 
secure  for  him  the  services  of  a  married  couple-  We  had 
good  references  and  were  accepted.  The  gentleman  who 
employed  us  owned  a  town  lioase  in  London,  and  we  wei^e 
sent  there  to  put  it  in  order  and  await  his  arrival.  When  he 
came  he  brought  you,  a  six  teen-months-old  baby,  in  his  arms. 
We  had  no  cliildren  of  our  own,  and  he  asked  me  to  be  a 
mother  to  liis  motherless  child.  He  was  very  heartbroken, 
very  sad.  His  hair  was  white,  his  form  more  bowed  than  it 
was  five  years  later  when  Ills  health  improved.  He  had  a 
long  spell  of  sickness  soon  after  this,  brought  on,  the  doctors 
said,  by  some  great  nervous  shock.  When  he  recovered  he 
devoted  his  life  to  you.  I  have  put  away  a  very  beautiful 
picture  that  he  painted  in  monochrome  in  those  first  days  of 
restored  health.      It  told  me  all  I  ever  knew  of  liis  sont)w." 

Mr.  Goode  left  the  room  and  returned  with  an  exquisite 
painting  which  Ilul)y  had  never  seen.  It  represented  a 
man  sittuig  beside  a  ci-adle  in  which  lay  a  sleeping  child. 
The  fii'e  had  burned  low%  the  candle  was  dying  in  the  socket, 
and  the  bowed  head  of  the  man  resting  on  liLs  hand,  the 
elbow  supported  on  his  knee,  betokened  the  most  abject 
misery.  Written  underneath  in  her  father's  hand  was  tlie 
word  *'  Deserted." 

That  the  man  was  her  father,  that  the  sleeping  babe  ui  the 
cradle  wa*s  hei"self.  Ruby  knew,  and  that  the  word  below  told 
the  tale  that  had  made  the  missuig  link  in  the  chain,  she 
also  knew. 

She  looked  with  eyes  and  heart  and  soul,  and  as  she  gazed 
she  fancied  she  saw  the  figure  of  the  man  swayed  in  that 
mighty  woe,  and  that  the  sleeping  child,  disturbed  thereby, 
stirred  in  its  slumber.     She  lived  over  her  life,  and  felt  she 
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was  as  near  the  starting  point  in  this  picture  as  she  could  ever 
get.  It  was  hard,  so  hard,  so  much  harder  than  it  would 
have  been  had  not  that  princely  man  acknowledged  his  love 
and  asked  for  some  token  from  her  that  he  might  some  day 
return  and  claim  her  as  his  own ;  for  she  realized  now  that 
by  divine  law  she  was  his,  by  the  law  of  celestial  conjugal 
love. 

Why  had  that  unknown  woman  deserted  that  noble  man, 
her  father  ?  Ah,  had  he  not  told  her  that  he  liad  not  always 
been  as  he  was  since  she  could  remember  him,  but  at  one 
period  of  his  life  a  very  different  man  ?  Surely,  sui-ely, 
though,  her  father  was  not  at  fault ;  surely  he  had  always 
been  noble  and  honorable  ;  but  for  what  —  for  whom  —  had 
he  been  deserted?  Poor  Ruby's  head  reeled,  and  yet  no 
solution  came. 

They  talked  together  seriously  and  reassuringly  and 
recalled  the  promises  he  had  exacted  from  her  that  she 
would  not  recognize  any  one's  claim  upon  his  money  or 
property,  and  now  they  understood  his  smothered  excitement 
at  that  time.  He  left  no  papers  or  letters  to  enlighten  them. 
There  was  a  package  of  old  newspapers  that  had  been  locked 
away  which  Truman  believed  he  had  a  right  to  keep  from 
her,  as  well  as  the  one  her  father  held  in  his  hand  when 
he  died.  He  resolved  to  take  them  to  London  first  and 
find  out  all  that  he  could  before  he  spoke  of  them  to  her, 
lest  he  cause  her  unnecessaiy  anxiety;  and  a  month  later 
he  established  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  in  the  Temple  as  guard 
for  his  wife  and  charge,  and  set  out  to  seek  all  possible 
infoi-mation  of  his  dead  friend. 

These  good  people  were  keenly  alive  to  everything  toucliing 
tlieir  darling's  interest.  They  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  age  might  unfit  them  to  be  her  guardians,  and 
would  gladly  see  her  united  in  mamage  to  a  man  worthy  of 
her,  and  they  believed  the  young  Greek  to  be  the  very  man 
who  might  perfect  her  beautiful  life.  They  did  not  believe 
she  would  marry  him  with  a  shadow  on  her  name.  Here 
was  the  only  careless  act  of  their  late  employer,  a  duty  too 
painful,  perhaps,  for  him  to  perform. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

We  find  Salome  again,  sitting  alone  in  her  room  in  London, 
moody  and  silent     On  a  table  before  her  upon  which  her 
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elbows  rest  lies  an  open  book.  She  supports  her  forehead  with 
her  hands  as  if  weary,  and  her  dark  eyes  gaze  not  upon  the  open 
page,  but  at  the  vacant  wall  or  space  Ixjfore  her.  She  never 
attempts  a  recitation  until  she  has  thorouglily  memorized  every 
word  and  approj^riated  tlie  character.  A  study  of  tliis  girl 
telk  the  reader  of  human  character  that  she  is  by  nature 
gifted  for  her  chosen  career,  that  the  Ixxly  before  us  contains 
a  myriad  of  pent-up  souls  all  contending  for  supremacy,  and 
she,  as  keeper  of  tlie  gate,  looses  each  pent-up  si)irit  as  her 
fancy  wills.  She  soliloquizes,  and  from  her  own  lips  we 
will  learn  her  method.  She  now  pushes  her  chair  back  impetu- 
ously and  rises  to  her  full  height. 

**  Yes,  I'll  conquer!  for  in  this  horrid  dream  of  life  I've  rea- 
son to  remember  many  things  of  wrong,  of  slights,  of  insults, 
of  mortification,  aye,  of  hunger,  too,  and  sobs,  and  sighs, 
and  tears,  and  withal  there  stole  mto  this  heart  ambition  that 
promised  to  avenge  me  on  all  tlie  world  and  appease  each 
demand  of  wrong  or  insult.  Must  I  play  out  the  emotions  of 
my  own  bureting  heart  through  all  my  life  ?  Do  I  want  the 
audience  to  see  shmne  f  What  have  I  to  do  but  remember 
a  time  in  my  life  when  I  met  my  drunken  father  m  the  pres- 
ence of  some  more  favored  child,  or  the  harsh  tones  of  my 
impulsive  mother.  Who  that  sees  me  and  says  '  How  real- 
istic ! '  dreams  from  whence  sj)rings  the  emotion  that  moves  me 
to  thus  awaken  their  jidminition  ?  Must  I  shrink  with  terror 
or  agony  ?  Do  I  not  repeat  the  i-eal  cry  that  long  ago  and 
often  burst  fiom  my  lips,  as  reid  now  as  in  torture  it  came 
forth  involuntarily  then  ?  Must  I  weep?  That  fountain  was 
not  drained  dry  in  those  l)itter  days.  I  touch  the  spring  of 
memoiy,  walk  into  the  cold,  bleak  room  from  whence  every  ray 
of  \\o\ye  and  happiness  had  fled,  and  I  fall  down  there  in  agony 
and  weep  tlie  same  salt  teai-s.  Must  I  depict  hojie  ?  I 
recall  the  night  when  that  spirit  voice  whispered  *  TFn7e .' '  and 
again  these  dull  eyes  sparkle,  these  dark  cheeks  bum,  and 
this  heavy,  tired  heart  takes  on  a  new  throb.  Must  I  lie  joy- 
ful ?  I  recall  liLs  words  when  he  told  me  I  could  accomplish 
all  I  hoped  for.  Do  I  want  to  dei>ict  a  glorious  i-evenge, 
deep,  gratifying,  soul-satLsfying  ?  I  fancy  myself  mistress  of  a 
fortune  such  as  women  in  my  profession  alone  have  acquired, 
and  it  will  be  when  I  give  l)ack  to  her  every  farthing,  and  cancel 
all  obligation  to  her ;  not  till  then  can  I  forget  the  horrible 
moment  we  stood  upon  that  door-step,  nor  shut  out  the 
cry  that  raised  that  devil  in  my  heart,  nor  wipe  out  the  mem- 
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ory  of  seeing  her  sitting  there  so  peacefully,  so  patiently, 
because,  forsooth,  it  was  not  her  brutal  father  nor  her  angiy 
mother,  and  altogether  was  nothing  to  her,  and  therefore  she 
could  appear  sweet,  patient,  meek,  f orbeuring,  and  all  the  lov- 
able things  in  the  dictionary,  and  condemn  me  for  my  just 
anger  only  because  she  never  had  cause  to  feel  as  I  did- 
What  need  have  others  to  be  ashamed  of  those  whose  blood  is 
not  the  same  ?  Aye,  Ruby  Gladstone,  had  your  father  been 
a  drunkard  would  you  have  leaned  upon  his  arm  and  gazed 
with  such  love  into  his  face  ?  Could  you  have  called  me 
into  your  home  to  witness  your  degradation  and  your  shame  ? 
A  flip  for  your  virtues.  Ruby  Gladstone,"  she  said,  snapping 
her  fingers  contemptuously;  **I  despise  them  alU  for  no  one 
knows  their  worth ;  they  were  never  tried,  therefore  never 
proven,  and  neither  you  nor  any  one  can  say  you  have  one. 
You  sit  in  your  gilded  boudoir  and  study  the  effect  of  your 
beauty  in  a  mirror,  or  play  the  organ  and  sing  psalms  to  your- 
self.    Oh  !  I  love  to  hate  such  whited  sepulchres  as  you." 

She  had  been  vehement,  and  the  struggle  that  passed 
within  her,  the  battle  that  raged  in  her  bosom,  was  really  too 
much  for  her;  she  threw  herself  into  the  chair  beside  the 
table  and  buried  her  throbbing  forehead  in  her  hands.  Pres- 
entiy  she  raised  her  head  like  one  in  fright  and  said  : 

''There  it  is  again,  that  whisper,  '  Write;'*  and  it  biings 
an  iiTCsistible  impulse  to  do  the  same  foolish  tiling  that  I  did 
once  before  and  nothing  came  of  it." 

"  Write,  write,  write." 

"  Well,  spirit  of  angel  or  devil,  come  and  do  your  will.  I'm 
in  the  mood  to-night." 

She  takes  up  her  pencil  and  writes. 

"  Salome,  Salome,  what  has  my  child  done  that  was  aught 
but  good  to  thee?" 

She  reads,  and  holding  up  the  paper,  reads  aloud,  and  a 
trembling  fear  steals  over  her.     She  writes  again  and  reads  : 

"  Evil  has  turned  your  mind  against  her,  and  you  judge 
her  feelings  toward  you  by  your  own  toward  her.  This  is 
the  universal  attitude  of  falsity  toward  truth,  evil  toward 
good.  Evil  obsesses  the  individual,  and  being  antagonistic  to 
good,  pereuades  him  that  good  is  opposed  to  him.  The  sinner 
knows  he  has  offended  God,  and  tiierefore  thinks  God  is 
angry  with  him,  and  so  invests  the  true  relation  of  infinite 
goodness  with  finite  weakness." 

And   now  she  asked  herself  why  she  hated  Ruby.     She 
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knew  that  she  did  hate  her,  but  she  did  not  yet  understand 
that  she  hated  her  as  naturally  as  evil  hates  good,  as  base 
ingratitude  hates  the  hand  that  feeds  and  clothes  it.  She 
believed  Ruby  to  be  rich ;  she  hated  her  for  that.  She  knew 
she  was  beautiful ;  she  hated  her  for  that.  She  believed  her 
to  be  of  high,  perhaj)s  noble  birth ;  she  hated  her  still  more  for 
that.  Al)ove  all  she  hated  her  that  she  had  found  out  her 
father  and  her  degraded  home.  If  she  had  attended  to  her 
own  business,  she,  Salome,  would  have  worked  her  way  up 
above  those  low  surroundings  and  risen  to  be  her  equal,  and 
then  she  could  have  returned  this  loan  ^ith  pride,  she  could 
even  have  been  gracious  to  her.  As  it  was  she  would  never 
forgive  her  for  thus  humiliating  her. 

But  this  paper,  these  words,  '^  What  has  my  child  done 
that  was  aught  but  good  to  thee  ?  "  came  to  her  as  the  voice 
once  spoke,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  pereecutest  thou  me  ?  " 

All  night  long  her  sleep  was  disturbed  by  broken  visions 
wherein  the  dead  teacher  and  liLs  beautiful  daughter  seemed 
to  lift  her  out  of  quagmires  and  place  her  on  a  smooth  path ; 
but  no  sooner  did  she  plant  her  feet  finnly  than  she  walked 
away  from  them  only  to  fall  again,  when  at  last  they  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  her  up  on  a  mountain  where  she  saw  a 
glorious  suniise  that  flooded  her  heart  with  joy.  She  turned 
to  tliank  them  then,  and  lo !  they  were  gone,  and  she  awoke. 

Salome  had  not  idled  away  her  time.  She  worked  with 
the  desperation  of  one  who  feels  that  work  alone  can  give 
freedom,  —  aye,  and  she  went  further,  for  she  wanted  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  power.  Her  man- 
ager was  enthusiastic,  and  hailed,  as  the  eager  astronomer 
each  new  star  that  appears  in  the  firmament,  this  one,  and 
watched  and  waited  to  see  it  blaze  into  a  glorj'  tliat  should 
dim  all  other  stai"s  upon  the  modem  stage.  Salome  was 
wholly  and  entirely  al)Sorbed  in  her  work  during  the  week 
save  when  these  bitter  thoughts  of  home  and  Ruby  came. 
She  was  not  happy,  but  elated  at  the  hope  of  success.  One 
Sunday  morning,  as  was  her  wont,  she  went  out.  She  had 
visited  all  the  places  of  note  in  and  about  London  and  gath- 
ered in  every  way  all  the  information  she  could  from  every 
available  source.  But  now  St.  Paul's  did  not  attract  her. 
She  had  heard  the  voice  again  say  "  Write.^^  It  tormented 
her  often  and  often,  and  when  she  obeyed,  wi*ote  always  some- 
■thing  tliat  troubled  her,  and  she  resolved  to  pay  no  heed 
again.     She  did  not  go  to  church  because  she  believed  any- 
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thing  she  heard,  but  the  English  and  the  miisic  were  good, 
and  she  saw  well-dressed  people  there.  This  morning  her 
heart  was  troubled.  The  relaxation  from  the  strain  of  a 
week's  work  made  her  sad  and  languid;  and  when  in  her 
stroll  she  came  upon  a  little  chapel,  she  stopped  and  listened 
to  the  music,  and  the  words  came  distinctly  to  her  ear: 

"  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple; 
Let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him." 

She  had  heard  it  only  once  before,  and  that  was  in  the 
Temple  when  Mr.  Goode  played  and  Ruby,  standing  on 
the  altar,  had  mised  her  beautiful  voice  and  given  words  to 
the  grand  music  of  the  organ.  A  momentand  her  wonderful 
memory  recalled  the  very  scenes  and  sensations  of  that  morn- 
ing, —  Ruby,  in  her  statuesque  loveliness,  standing  amid  the 
rich  hangings  about  the  altar,  the  sun  pouring  his  bright 
rays  thiough  the  stained  windows,  the  peal  of  the  organ  that 
floated  over  the  palms  and  flowers  and  found  words  when  it 
struck  the  heart  of  the  young  girl.  Salome's  eyes  were  bright 
witli  tears,  and  she  stole  quietly  in.  She  did  not  notice  who 
made  room  for  her,  but  sat  do^vn  quite  subdued,  her  mind  in 
a  channel  different  from  the  one  in  which  it  had  been  for 
many  montlLS.    The  pa*stor  was  one  worthy  the  office  he  filled. 

"  He  is  woi-se  than  a  heathen  who  ref useth  to  care  for  his 
own."  The  discoui-se  wtis  upon  the  duty  of  parents  to  chil- 
dren in  their  youth,  in  tenderly  caring  for  and  educating  them 
so  as  to  meet  and  overcome  the  temptations  of  life,  and  the 
reward  they  should  have  in  love  and  gratitude  in  after  life. 
It  wiis  pathetic,  powerful,  and  instructive,  showing  that  the 
first  and  most  lasting  duty  began  in  the  home  and  family,  and 
that  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  this  duty  placed  parents 
lower  in  the  scale  than  the  most  benighted  heathen. 

When  she  turned  to  leave  the  church  after  the  service  was 
over  she  heard  her  own  name  spoken,  and  looking  up,  saw  that 
Mr.  (joode  had  occupied  the  seat  beside  her.  The  day  before, 
yea,  that  very  morning,  she  would  have  been  impelled  to  turn 
from  him,  for  her  hatred  of  Ruby  had  extended  to  her  friends ; 
but  now  the  words  of  the  pastor  still  rang  in  her  ears  and  she 
held  out  her  hand.  Mr.  Goode  walked  with  her,  and  finally 
she  said : 

"  I   have   seemed   ungrateful,  but   I   want   to   prove   my 
strength  and  let  you  all  see  whether  I  have  employed  my^ 
time  in  work  or  not." 
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"We  do  not  doubt  it.  Mlss  Gladstone  is  well  satisfied 
with  the  report  your  manager  sends.  She  often  expresses 
every  confidence  in  your  ability  and  success." 

After  a  silence  he  said : 

'"  Thei-e  are  others  in  the  family  who  have  done  still  better, 
although  you  are  worthy  of  much  pniise." 

Salome's  face  darkened,  but  the  good  angel  prompted  her 
to  ask,  "  Which  of  them  ?  " 

"  All  of  them.  You  would  not  recognize  your  own  father 
and  mother.  He  is  a  sober,  industrious  man.  Your  motlier, 
too,  is  well  and  happy,  and  MLss  Ruby  is  ti-aining  the  little 
folk  in  all  useful  things.  You  must  know  she  has  not  been 
idle." 

"  Salome,  Salome,  what  has  my  child  done  aught  but  good 
to  thee  ?  " 

She  had  expected  letters  from  Ruby  containing  lessons  of 
warning  or  advice,  but  no  message  ever  came.  Silence  had 
been  repaid  with  silence,  and  she  l)elieved  Ruby  to  have  the 
same  feelings  toward  her  as  she  felt  towaid  Ruby.  She 
supposed  that  the  latter  would  take  great  credit  some  day  in 
having  made  a  great  actress  of  her.  She  never  dreamed  that 
she  toward  whom  all  her  bitterness  flowed  spent  an  hour  each 
day  in  the  home  from  which  she  turned  with  loathing  and  dis- 
gust, teacliing  Lois  to  cook  meats,  eggs,  make  soup,  bread, 
and  cheap  little  desserts,  showing  her  always  how  to  save 
little  mother's  money  and  yet  give  her  the  very  nicest  of  din- 
ners, how  to  keep  a  household  exi)ense  book ;  all  of  which 
had  to  be  dexterously  managed,  for  little  mother  was  proud 
and  sensitive,  and  would  quickly  resent  a  word,  look,  or  deed 
that  seemed  to  mfringe  upon  her  rightful  domain,  —  the  very 
kind  of  person  most  difficult  to  reach  with  lessons  of  helpful- 
ness. Ruby's  only  road  to  success  was  through  LoLs  heiself^  — 
to  interest  her  and  give  her  praise,  and  rouse  her  pride  in 
home.  She  gave  her  flowers  and  plants,  told  her  a  palm  was 
grander  than  a  tjible,  a  rase  more  beautiful  than  a  fancy  stool 
or  chair ;  and  the  dull  old  house  slowly  began  to  wear  a  look 
of  home. 

Little  mother,  as  Ruby  now  called  her,  was  not  strong,  and 
Ruby  remonstrated  with  her  for  her  long  hours  of  work,  early 
and  late,  but  in  vain,  —  that  heroic  spirit  could  do  nothing 
unless  it  were  overdone. 

{To  be  cayitinued.) 
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1  love  my  country,  love  the  spot  of  earth 
Whore  I  was  l>orn.    The  very  fact  of  birth 
Makes  me  to  love  it;  'tis  my  fatherland.. 
Things  to  my  eyes  familiar  on  each  hand 

Draw  sympathetic  tears. 
My  heart  is  touched  to  look  on  scenes  I  know 

From  bojiiood;  as  witli  fears 
We  view  strange  faces  and  strange  customs,  so 

I'ropinquity  endears. 

I  love  my  country;  I  would  have  it  be 

Tlie  guardian  of  all  men's  liberty. 

Slaves,  once  tliey  reacli  it.  are  no  longer  slaves 

Oh,  let  it  stretch  its  arm  across  the  waves 

And  stay  tlie  oppressive  hand 
Of  tyranny  beneath  whatever  name, 

I'retence,  or  banner;  and 
Of  such  a  land,  'twere  glory  to  proclaim: 

"This  is  my  native  land!" 

I  love  my  country,  and  in  him  I  sec 
My  country's  most  insidious  enemy 
Who  s«»eks  its  privileges  to  confine 
To  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  mine. 

We  guard  our  liberties 
When  all  men's  freedom  as  our  own  we  prize. 

Himself  he  only  frees 
Who  frees  all  otluTs;  we  must  recognize 

No  narrow  boundaries. 

I  love  my  country;  let  it  be  so  wide 
That  in  it  all  men  everywhere  may  hide. 
I  grow  with  it;  increase  its  domination 
And  citizens  are  lifted  with  the  nation. 

It  is  worth  while  to  fight 
To  free  ourselves  by  making  others  free. 

So  that  in  all  men's  sight 
To  go  wherever  one  may  list  may  be 

Not  privilege  but  right. 

I  love  my  country;  I  would  make  it  great 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  petty  state. 
All  they  who  wish  their  fellows  to  be  free 
Should  constitute  this  sovereign  state  with  me. 

Heretlity  or  chance 
Of  birth  or  language  would  not  do  alone; 

But  dwellers  in  all  lands 
Should  join  us,  shouting:  "Earth  shall  be  our  own- 

And  every  other  man's!" 

612 
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The  world's  ray  rouiitry;  1  am  citizen 
Of  00  mean  untioii.  and  my  country mon 
Are  all  earth's  (U'liizcns  Mivtf  tlicm  alone 
Who  will  not  all  men's  <M]unl  ftHHlom  own. 

JA}t  at  their  heads  he  hurhnl 
The  rif;ht(H>us  vengeance  of  the  Kooti  and  great 

Until  all  flag's  be  furltMl 
In  universiil  peace,  and  om*  fre<^  state 

EncomimHses  i\u   world! 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAT. 


AN  IDEAL  KEPUBLIC* 
Reviewed  by  James  G.  Clark. 

A  new  literature  always  precedes  and  accompanies  social  and  political 
revolution,  especially  where  reform  comes  to  stiiy. 

Revolutions,  when  based  on  intelligence,  "  never  go  backward." 

In  summing  up  the  influence  of  the  vast  and  nipidly  growing  mass  of 
reform  liteniture  now  flooding  Christian  civilizjition,  we  must  accord  a 
high  place  to  men  like  Bellamy,  Howells,  Garland,  and  other  writers  of 
realistic  fiction  on  social  and  economic  lines,  for  they  reach  a  large  class 
of  rciiders  who  are  not  influenced  or  attracted  by  statistics  and  political 
economy  dat^i  unless  they  can  plainly  trace  their  tendencies  in  the  oper- 
ations of  common  social  and  emotional  experience. 

Social  Democracy  —  in  whose  absence  community  and  national  happi- 
ness and  permanen(\v  are  imj>ossible,  and  in  whose  warm  and  living  pres- 
ence **all  things  are  i)ossible"  —  can  never  succeed  our  existing  chaos 
and  confusion  until  its  principles  and  spirit  are  discussed  in  the  home  and 
!)v  the  fireside  no  less  than  in  the  councils  of  Church  and  State. 

(  orwin  Phelps,  a  quiet,  unassuming  meml)er  of  the  Soldiers*  Home, 
Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  has  recently  written  and  published  a  story  of  some 
four  hundred  pages,  entitled  ''An  Ideal  Republic,-'  which  I  regard  as 
essentially  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  that  class  of 
reform  fiction  which  the  editor  of  The  Arena  has  very  aptly  styled 
''  Social  Visions." 

The  statement  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  Samson  created  conster- 
nation in  the  commissary  dej)artment  of  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites  by 
entering  and  setting  on  fire  the  tails  of  three  hundred  foxes,  and  then 
turning  the  excited  torch-l)earers  loose  in  the  ripened  grain  fields  of  the 
f(M%  has  long  been  the  subjei't  of  much  wonder  and  more  or  less  doubt. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Phelps  has  i)erfornied  a  greater  font  in  his  story  of 
•'  An  hleal  Republic,**  by  gracefully  and  artistically  coml>ining  in  a  single 
v(>lunie  the  tails  of  a  legion  of  financial  foxes  that  have  been  preying 
u])on  the  public  welfare  for  many  centuries.  And  our  soldier-author  has 
one  advantage  over  Samson,  for  he  makes  bis  characters  catch  the  foxes 
and  fire  their  tails;  and  when  the  animals  get  abroad  in  the  corn  of  our 
conunercial  Philistines  there  will  be  not  only  music  in  the  air,  but  new 
light  on  subjects  that  men  like  Cleveland,  Carlisle,  Sherman  and  company 
are  still  trving  to  clothe  with  mvsterv* 

The  ec*onomic  hits  and  thrusts  in  the  book  are  numerous  and  most 
l>ointed,  and    yet  so   naturally,  incidentally,    not   to   say    fascinatingly, 

***  An  Moal  Ro|nibll«',"  l»y  Corwin  IMu'lpi-.  Pa|»er  rover,  fiOcentf-.  W.  L.  Reynolds, 
'^<>7  South  Lincoln  Street,  CfiieJigo. 
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introduced  and  inanipulaKHl,  that  th(j  reader  aofepts  and  absorbs  the  moral 
without  question  or  inent^il  disi-iission,  so  that  !)cfore  one  is  reallv  aware 
that  reform  iiieilieiue  has  been  taken  tlie  dose  has  l)ejjun  to  ojjenite  and 
l)euefit  the  patient.  Herein  lies  the  power  of  the  book,  whieh  is  dej<tine<l 
t(»  have  a  wide  eiivulation  and  a  most  salutary  influence. 

The  story  begins  in  the  United  States  and  eulminates  in  South  Afri<*a 
in  tlie  enjjition  of  *»an  iileal  republie,"  the  conception  and  evolution  of 
which  are  so  natural,  e^isy,  and  logical  that  the  reader  is  foived  to  accept 
it  as  the  hygienic  remedy  for  existing  social  and  civil  evils  and  to  wonder 
it  had  uot  lieen  conceived  and  organized  ages  ago,  for  it  seems  to  justify 
the  assumption  expressed  in  the  book's  sulntitle,  which  is  ^•'I'he  Wav 
Out  of  the  Fog.''  The  story  may  be  said  to  have  two  heroes  and  two  hero- 
ines, whose  characters  are  well  sustainetl  and  in  a  manner  that  causes  the 
rejider's  interest  to  grow  more  intense*  to  tlu^  very  end. 

The  evolution  of  the  national  bank  and  the  single  gold  standard  idea, 
with  their  inevital)le  brood  of  nnliioi:!»aires  nnd  armies  of  paupers  and 
dei)endents,  forms  the  moral  warp  and  pur])ose  of  the  work:  and  through 
it  all  are  interwoven  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  many  and  varied  phases 
of  the  economic  ciuestions  now  being  discussed  and  analyzed  as  ncjver 
beforc  in  ail  history. 

Mr.  Phel]>s  proves  liimseif  a  master  of  his  theme  and  an  adejit  in  the 
rare  gift  of  presentation  and  statem<»ni. 

Here  are  some  extracts  selected  at  ramlom : 

OVKH-rUODlCTION. 

There  were  a  few  old  (Jn^enbackers  in  the  neigliborhooci,  and  they  were 
constantly  twitting  the  IJepublicans  about  the  scarcity  of  money,  hard 
timeB,  and  low  prices,  and  ass(»rtiiig  that  (jlovenuuent  had  destroyed  tin*- 
monev  of  the  countrv  when  it  was  so  nmch  neeiled  in  ciit'ulation.  For 
a  long  time  these  good,  old,  honest  IJepublicans  were  :it  a  loss  tor  argu- 
ment; it  was  hard  to  ex])lain  why  there  should  Im?  so  nmch  distress  in 
the  midst  of  plenty. 

A  great  and  extensive  country,  industrious  j»eople,  goml  crops,  a  sur- 
plus of  everything;  gold  and  silver  mines  yielding  millions  of  dollars 
monthly;  at  peace  with  the  world:  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  great 
blessings  small  l)usiness  men  were  l)eing  forced  to  the  wall,  farmers, 
after  working  from  daylight  till  dark  to  mature  a  cro]>,  after  selling  the 
same  at  beggarly  ]>nces,  wer(»  forced  to  mortgage  their  land  to  the  bank 
or  money-lenders  for  enough  money  to  carry  them  through  the  winter: 
thousands  of  men  out  of  em])loyment  ;  farmers  in  Kansas  burning  corn 
for  fuel,  while  jieople  in  the  cities  were  starving  for  l)read. 

How^  to  accoufit  tor  all  this  misery  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  without 
everlastingly  condemning  .John  Sherman  and  other  ]Mditical  leaders  and 
other  good  Kcpul>licans,  wa<  a  hard  (luestion  to  solve;  but  at  last  the 
solution  came  through  tin*  fertile  brain  of  some  good  statesmaii  and  ad- 
vocate of  a  gold  standard.  prol>ably  .hdni  Sherman. 

The  wisdom  of  those  gold  speculators  is  wonderful:  they  are  like  an 
oracle,  there  is  nothing  so  al)surd  that  they  cannot  explain  it,  and  ina  way 
favorable  to  themselves.  And  this  greai  statesman  in  his  s]KMvh  whii'h 
the  gold  power  has  had  printed  in  all  their  ]>a])ers,  proved  himself  master 
of  the  situation  and  declared  to  the  w(>rld  the  ju'ime  cause  of  the  very 
remarkjible  dcjuession  in  iMisiness. 

"It  is  over-production,"  said  be.  '\ves,  over-production." 
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And  here  is  the  answer : 

GentUMnen,  :Khnitthi«;  that  over-pnuhiction  is  the  cjuise  of  our  gre:it 
linarK'ial  distress,  where  siiall  we  Jook  lor  a  remedy  V  A  few  yeiirs  a^o 
we  had  an  over-produclion  of  »jreenhael\S.  It  inirt  no  one  hut  the  bankers 
and  money-lenders.  It  was  very  hard  <m  them,  so  our  lawmakers  oom- 
menee<l  destroying  the  gre(*nl>aeks,  and  the  times  heeame  better  for  the 
bondhohlers,  bankers,  and  gold  men.  They  have  made  millions  and  are 
growing  richer  every  day.  Now  we  have  an  over-produetion  of  every- 
thing but  money;  we  have  W(n-ked  too  hard  ami  produeeil  too  much 
grain,  too  many  horses,  too  many  cattle,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  that 
will  sell. 

There  seems  to  be  an  over-j)roduction  of  men.  Kvery  one  knows  that 
there  are  too  many  men;  halt  Of  them  cannot  get  work.  If  destroying 
the  money  would  make  such  g(M)d  times  ftu-  the  bankers  and  men  who 
have  golii  to  loan,  the  same  remedy  (►ughl  to  apjdy  now.  It  is  a  imnillel 
case.  Then  it  Avas  an  (►ver-]>roduction  (d'  money.  To  follow  upthesiiine 
j>lan  in  our  case,  we  would  liave  to  insist  u|>(m  the  j>assing  of  an  act  iu 
Congress  similar  to  that  authorizing  the  destruction  of  the  greenbacks. 

As  there  is  an  over-]>roduction  of  men,  have  a  part  of  them  destroyetl; 
kill  oft'all  kinds  of  stock  —  cattle,  hogs,  and  h(^rs(^<  —  until  you  bring  alniut 
an  e^iuilibrium  between  property  and  money.  Yon  see  there  has  l>eea 
such  an  over-produclion  of  i)ropcrty  and  jieople,  that  the  money  which 
would  l)e  jdentiful  at  one  time  will  not  do  now. 

So,  gentlemen,  it  seems  tome,  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  destroy 
tlie  people  and  i>r(»perly  now,  as  it  was  to  (b*stroy  the  best  money  we  liiid 
—  the  greenback^.  I  would  suggest  tliat  (Government  increase  the  ciix^u- 
lation  by  issuing  a  new  lot  of  greenbacks,  buy  up  the  CJovermnent  l>ond8 
and  stop  the  interest ;  then  if  the  j>eople  complain  of  having  too  much 
money,  I  would  suggest  that  they  demonetize  gohl. 

The  reason  whv  we  alwavs  have  good  times  after  a  war  is  not  on 
account  of  the  destruction,  but  because  a  large  am<Kint  of  money  has  been 
tinned  loose. 

The  foll(>wing  illustrates  the  pernieious  inlluence  of  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  upon  the  characters  of  millioiiiiaires  themselves: 

*'  I  cannot  undtMstand  millionnaires,  mother:  tliev  I >elonjr  to  churches, 
pray  to  (io«l,  help  tlu*  poor:  then  go  outaiul  rob  them:  this  nmsi  be  true, 
tor  what  is  it  but  rol)bery  t«»  take  what  you  d«Mi"l  earn'r" 

Mrs.  (iohll)urg  explained  that  the<-e  peoph»  had  b<*eome  so  accustomed 
to  hafidling  larire  sums  of  monev,  tlial  Ibev  do  not  realize  that  it  is 
a  crime  to  keep  it  fnun  tlie  i>eople:  never  having  sutl'ered  themselves, 
tliey  do  not  ap|)re<'iate  the  sullerings  of  otbeis. 

^*  liCt  me  tell  you  what  I  tliiiik,*"  >aid  IJebeeca.  '*  I  have  often  heaitl  you 
say  y(>u  believed  when  men  handle«l  an  amount  of  money  above  a  eoui|>e- 
tency,  it  is  gainbling:  men  become  blind  ton  sense  of  bonor  when  they  use 
nnMiev  onlv  to  gratifv  a  love  for  urain.  I  believ**  it  becomes  an  incumhlc 
dise^ise,  tor  it  is  the  s]>iritual  man  whieh  is  alVeeU'd,  and  the  cause  winch 
makes  its  existence  ]M>»ible  <liould  be  removed.  A  law  which  makes 
one  man's  condition  better  without  injuiing  an(»tber  nnist  be  a  good  law; 
so  I  believe  tlie  best  law  tliat  could  be  iiuenled  would  be  to  ju'event  any 
one  man  from  owning  more  moiK^y  or  iMdi^ertN  than  would  place  him  and 
his  family  ab(>ve  want.  This  would  ^-ave  tbe  njillionnaire  the  trouble  of 
handling  so  nnich  money  an«l  would  give  others  a  chance  to  accumulate 
enough  to  make  themselves  and  their  tainilies  comfortable." 

"'When  our  capital  amounted  to  sKM^ddo,"  said  Mrs.  (Joldburg,  "we 
I'ould  live  in  perl\H-t  splendor,  have  ever\  ibing  tlie  bearl  craved,  and  your 
father  had  a  little  time  to  devote  ti>  comfort  and  enjo\  ment.  1  believe  it 
was  better." 

'*  I  agree  with  an  article  1  read  imX  long  ago  that  every  ma n  is  delmsed 
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who  makes  or  haiuUos  liquor  in  any  way;  it  seems  the  same  to  me  al)out 
surpUis  weiiith;  when  men  hav<»  nil  the  money  they  ean  use  for  eomfort 
or  pleasure,  they  shcuilil  turn  their  attention  to  henelltinjif  mankind; 
all  ^ain  ah()ve  tluit  is  simply  usurpation  of  power  tlmt  should  only 
l)elon^  to  the  (Jovernment;  it  is  all  stolen  j]:oods  and,  like  tlie  liquor 
tniftle,  dehnsos  every  man  who  indulges  in  it  or  en»;jiigesi  in  it.  The 
tendene}'  of  a  man,  after  he  has  aeeumulattH.!  wealth,  is  to  !)eeome  hard- 
hejirte<l  and  ar!>itrary. 

'*  It  may  all  he  my  ima»^ination,  !)ut  it  seems  lome  that  sluee  father  has 
l)e(M)me  a  miilionnaire  he  lias  htH'ome  eold  toward  his  neighhors  and  has 
also  ehauf^ed  his  feelings  toward  us,  so  that  love,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
is  in  the  l)aekt|rroun(l.  This  is  not  cuilv  so  in  our  familv,  hut  in  everv 
family  of  my  aequaintance,  where  ladies  delii^^ht  in  show  to  the  exelusion 
of  all  nohle  sentiments,  tliey  enjoy  a  measure  of  haj)piness,  hut  it  is 
small  eompared  to  the  j(>y  whieh  eomes  from  doin«;  j;ood.  How  any  one 
can  ret^oneile  want,  wealth,  and  (hrisiianilN,  is  more  than  1  ean  see. 

"  If  you  were  to  tell  any  of  the  !>ankers  of  this  town  that  the  Hlhle 
is  false,  that  Christ  was  an  impostor,  they  would  denounee  you  as  they 
do  Ingersoll  and  Tom  Paine;  and  yet  their  actions  are  exaetly  the  reverse 
of  Christianity.  To  me  it  seems  hyp(K'risy  lo  profess  Christianity  and  at 
the  same  time  hoard  up  wealth  wliile  eiiildren  are  f^oinj^  hungry  and 
half-i'lad. 

'*Thev  trv  t(Kkveive  (iod  and  man,  and  their  whole  life  is  a  fraud.  In 
my  father's  ease  this  love  of  gold  has  alre^idy  htvome  a  diswise,  and  I  ean 
traee  its  heginnings,  until  now  it  has  reaehe<l  its  elimax.  When  he  was 
in  o?dy  moderate  eireumsiances,  my  every  wish  was  gratitled,  hut  now  in 
order  to  estahlish  somerhiiiii:  like  a  'lamiiv  dvnastv  whieh  will  continue 
to  wiehl  a  power  to  eollect  reius,  lake  inten'st,  and  <q»press  the  ])Oor  for 
all  time  lo  come  after  he  is  gone,  h.*  woidd  saeriliet»  all  my  feelings,  all 
mv  atr<vti(uis.  and  marrv  me  to  a  man  whose  (udv  nH.'ounnendation  is  that 
he  is  the  son  of  a  miHi(Minaire. 

'"  Mother,  it  makes  me  sad  when  1  think  of  all  these  things,  and  when  I 
se<*  how  cold  father  has  heeouie  toward  us,  how  he  walks  the  lloor  at  the 
dejul  hour  of  night  heenu-;e  souie  tenant  of  his  in  Oregon  had  faile<i  to 
pay  his  rent,  his  excuse  heing  that  a  Hood  had  destroyed  his  crop.  He 
walks  the  lloor  and  worries;  says  he  did  not  agree  to  keep  (h>wn  the 
river;  h(H*ause  thev  lost  their  croi)  lhe\  wish  to  heat  him  out  of  his  rent.'' 

Here  is  a  reference  to  the  linancial  condition  in  lS(i(>: 

Money  was  i)lenty  afjd  everyhody  husy.  It  is  a  coincidence  well  worth 
noting  that  nevei-  in  the  histoiy  of  the  I'nited  States  have  the  peo])le  en- 
joyed such  a  wonderful  degree  of  prosperity  as  at  this  time,  when  the 
iron  chains  hy  which  Shyhn-k  held  the  pe<>ple  in  financial  hondage  had, 
hy  the  greed,  cowardice,  and  want  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  haidv- 
ers,  heen  t<'niporarilv  severed,  and  tlie  (Joverfunent  without  Shvhn'k's 
consent  had  hcj-ome  <o  hold  as  to  i?sue  an  ahundance  of  money  that 
hankers  could  not  entirely  contr()l.  Hence  the  eontraction  act  hiH'ame  ;i 
necessity  to  the  nobility,  and  all  the  hankers  and  hofjdholders,  aristocrats, 
moneT-<'hanger>,  and  gt»ld-ganil)ler-i  of  the  civilized  world  united  in  one 
coimnon  hrotheihood  io  roh  tin*  American  i)eoi)le  of  the  good  conditions 
and  the  pro>;perity  thai  evolution  had  brought  about.  As  these  fiends  of 
hell,  paupers  who  had  lived  foi-  years  fr«un  the  earnings  of  (►thers,  had 
hy  usury,  trickery.  I)ribei-y,  elas-i  legi<^lation.  an«l  fraud  secured  ]>ossession 
of  all  the  gold  <mi  <'arth.  they  wi>h<*d  through  it  tcM'ofitrol  the  business  of 
th(^  world,  as  they  had  done  for  age^. 

While  the  i»eop|eof  ihr  Cuited  Stat<'shad  plenty  of  legal-tender  green- 
Imcks  that  would  pay  debt<^.  taxes,  buy  goods,  in  fact  <lo  anything  that 
monev  can  do.  e\eii  buv  i;old  if  it  was  fiecessarv,  their  tfcdd  W(>uld  re- 
main   in  the  vauli>   uncalled   for,  henc<^  it    would   iMronie  mvessarv  to 
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destroy  the  greenbacks  and  base  all  values  on  gold.  Why  base  on  gold? 
liei'iiuse  the  Shy  locks  had  all  the  gold  stored  up  in  their  vaults,  and  it 
would  have  remained  out  of  use  without  legislation  in  its  favor,  and  been 
valuable  in  the  Ignited  St^ites  only  as  a  oonuuodity.  And  how  base  on 
gold?  Simply  by  making  gold  a  legjil  tender,  destroying  all  other  legal- 
tender  money,  and  make  all  debtr,  both  public  and  private,  payable  only 
in  gold,  and  the  job  is  done.  P2asy,  is  it  not,  and  simple?  Any  man  can 
uutierstand  that  if  he  has  to  have  gold  to  pay  taxes,  to  pay  not€8,  and  to 
buy  the  ftecessaries  of  life,  and  Shylock  owns  the  gold,  he  has  a  one- 
sided ileal  on  hand,  for  gold  he  must  liave,  —  the  law  demands  it.  Shylock 
then  says  that  money  is  scarce;  give  me  your  wheat  for  fifty  cents  a 
bushel,  your  cotton  for  live  cents  a  pound,  and  if  you  do  not  have  money 
enough  to  pay  jour  taxes  and  keep  your  family  clothed,  we  will  lend 
\  (»u  money  at  a  good  round  interest  and  take  a  mortgage  on  your  farm. 
If  you  can't  afford  to  pay  your  help  good  wages  you  can  make  them  work 
lor  what  they  can  ejit,  for  eat  they  must. 

They  would  have  us  believe  that  no  one  but  a  Sherman  or  a  banker 
can  understand  these  things,  but  we  all  know  that  when  we  had  plenty 
of  legal-tender  greenbacks  we  did  not  nee<l  gold,  and  as  the  bankei*s  have 
the  gold,  why  not  let  them  keep  it?  We  do  not  want  it.  We  do  not  neetl 
it,  and  the  sooner  we  demonetize  gold  the  sooner  we  will  destroy  the 
money  power  and  burst  the  shackles  from  ()5,(K)0,000  of  financial  slaves. 

Wiien  there  were  i)lenty  of  legal-tender  greenbacks  in  ciivulation  there 
were  good  times  throughout  the  whole  country;  as  fast  as  they  were 
withdrawn,  we  returned  to  gold  panics,  bank  failures,  low  prices,  want, 
and  enforced  idleness.  And  the  wise  statesman  tells  us  that  it  is  over- 
production. What  a  fertile  brain  it  must  have  taken  to  make  such  a 
discovery  I 

Think  of  it,  peoj)le  starving  because  crops  are  too  good!  (what 
a  bb^ssed  thing  it  would  be  to  have  a  famine  I),  and  people  going  poorly 
clad  Ix'causf  tliere  has  Vjcen  such  an  over-production  of  clothing  —  bosh  I 

Speaking  of  the  new  settlers  that  floi'ked  to  the  ''  ideal  republic  ''  in 
Soutli  Africa,  the  book  says: 

A  large  part  of  the  fanners  who  came  were  from  the  Tnited  States;  a 
majority  were  men  who  had  owned  valuable  lands  and  farms  there,  anti 
during  the  war,  when  money  was  plenty,  had  become  involved,  genenilly 
from  imi>roving  their  i)roperty  or  buying  new  machinery  to  facilitiite 
lahor;  but  in  consequence  of  sickness,  tire,  Hood,  storm,  or  other  unfore- 
seen circumstances  were  unal)leto  meet  the  full  obligation  when  due,  and 
before  another  opportunity  was  offered  the  circulating  medium  was  with- 
drawn tlirongh  the  enforcement  of  the  contraction  act,  and  their  produc- 
tion>  went  (iown  in  price  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  i)ayment  of 
ilel)t  and  interest  impossible.  Thev  were  tberetore  forced  bv  circum- 
stances  which  thev  could  not  control  to  sell  their  homes  for  what  thev 
could  get,  and  tbeir  losses  went  into  the  colVers  to  swell  the  fund  that 
produced  tbe  present  crop  of  millionnaires. 

Those  who  recognize  the  fact  that  money  is  not  a  commodity  of  value, 
like  a  book  aci'ount,  but  is  in  itself  valueless;  that  it  is  oiily  a  means,  a 
method,  a  tool  as  it  were,  that  has  no  value  except  where  it  can  be  used 
in  actual  transactions  of  business  or  to  accomplish  the  puriK>se  for  which 
it  wa<  designed:  that  as  you  take  the  tool  from  the  workman  it  makes 
him  helpless,  so  wIkmi  you  withdraw  money  from  its  usual  channels  of 
I'irculation,  the  people  are  paralyzed,  small  enterprises  are  wrecked, 
panic  ensues  and  millionnaires  take  to  themselves  tbe  sbatttM'ed  frag- 
ments,—  yes,  those  who  realize  all  these  facts  already  know  that 
this  young  Republic  nn-ognized  money,  not  as  a  thing  of  intrinsic  value, 
but,  on  the  I'ontrary.  (uily  as  a  means,  a  method,  a  tool,  and  supplietl  it 
to  tbe  people  through  a  regular  business  system,  that  not  only  sent  it 
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to  the  i^eople  through  a  regular  business  system,  that  not  only  sent  it 
out  auiou^  the  people,  but  also  brought  it  back  into  the  ti"easury,  and  as 
tlie  heart  circulates  tlie  ])b)i)d  throu^li  the  human  system,  so  the  treasury 
through  its  carefully  arran«^eil  business  metlKKls  i'oiH'ed  the  ciri'ulating 
medium  into  everv  extremity,  into  everv  nook  and  corner,  there  to  do  its 

ft  •     /  ftf  ' 

work,  and  in  due  time  return  only  to  Iw  sent  out  again.  The  great 
trouble  with  the  L'nited  States  Government  is  that  its  heart  has  been 
dragged  into  Wall  Street  and  sometimes  fails  to  throb. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  tlie  book  by  quoting 
from  its  iKiges.  One  can  only  get  at  its  true  force  and  spirit  by  reading 
it  from  beginning  to  entl,  for  it  develops  an  exceedingly  interesting  plot, 
that  can  only  be  apprec^iated  by  rejuiing  it  as  a  whole. 

A  ROMANCE   OF   NEW   VIKGIMA> 
Reviewed  by  B.  O.  P'lower. 

This  is  a  work  which  will  find  no  favor  among  extreme  realists,  for 
It  Is  a  i>ronounceil  idealistic  antl  romantic  novel  of  unconmion  strength 
and  power,  and  it  seems  fitting  just  here  to  make  an  observation  bearing 
upon  current  criticism. 

At  the  time  when  the  romantii^  s<'hool  in  France,  under  the  masterly 
lead  of  Hugo  and  a  brilliant  coterie  of  writers  of  exceptional  ability, 
nittled  the  dead  bones  of  the  worshipping  devotees  of  classicism  and  gave 
a  new  Impulse  to  the  literature  of  their  nation,  slothful  conservatism,  in  its 
favorite  pastime  of  garlanding  the  past  and  libelling  the  present,  became 
enraged  with  these  disturlMM's  of  anc^ient  forms,  and  no  terms  were  suffi- 
ciently savage  or  contemptuous  to  api)ly  to  the  new  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  nmst  Ik?  admitted  tbat  the  young  blood  of  Fnnice  was  not  slow 
to  tiike  up  the  gauntlet  antl  wage  a  determinetl  warfares 

During  recent  years  realists  or  veritists  have  lM*en  savagely  criticised 
by  representatives  of  idealism  and  romanticism  and  the  apostles  of  the 
classic  s<»hool,  and  in  turn  the  new  school  bas  not  lH»en  wanting  in  its 
wholesale  denunciation  of  all  who  faile<l  to  view  liteniture  from  their 
vantiige  ground.  We  have  been  told  l>y  tin;  enthusiasts  of  the  new  st^hool 
that  Dickens,  Scott,  and  Bulwer  \v(»re  valueless,  and  that  even  Shakespeare 
was  iHtHne^  while  idealists,  no  matter  bow  noble  or  how  thoroughly  in 
alignment  they  huve  been  with  human  progress,  have  ])een  dismisseil 
with  contempt.  Critics  in  Iit<*rature,  as  partisans  in  i)olitics  and  enthu- 
siasts in  religion,  seem,  usually,  incapal>le  of  impartially  viewing  the 
work  of  one  who  rei)resents  a  school  of  tbongbt  or  cxpressi4)n  diftering 
from  theirs.  Their  visions  have  xuo  fretpiently  been  limited  to  their  own 
cult,  and  any  one  who  spoke  from  another  vjint.Mge  ground  has  been 
condemned  or  treated  wilb  contempt.  Inhospitality  of  thought  and  the 
general  spirit  of  intolerance  are  ever  unfortunate,  it  matters  not  where 
found. 

The   spectacle  of  Calvin  being  driven   from   his  l)eloved  France  on 
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uecouut  of  religious  persecution,  and  watering  his  footsteps  with  bitter 
teiirs,  is  very  diftereut  from  tliat  presented  by  the  sjinie  divine  when  we 
iKihoid  liini  compassing  the  death  of  Servetus  and  banishing,  holy  men 
from  (jcneva  bwause  tliey  faileil  to  see  as  he  saw.  80  our  modem 
veritists,  who  liave  contributed  strong,  virile  literature  of  positive  and 
permanent  value  in  tlie  face  of  contempt,  ridicule,  and  misrepresentation, 
present  a  very  ditterent  spectiicle  when  they  arrogantly  brush  aside  as 
worthless  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Bulwer,  and  Hugo. 

The  prefatory  remarks  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  render  It 
impossible  for  me  to  warn  our  rcjiders  against  tliat  intolerant  spirit  whk^h 
blinds  the  reason  to  merit  outside  its  narrow  range  of  vision.  In  viewing 
a  work  one  should,  it  seems  to  me,  sink  as  far  as  possible  all  prejudk^e  or 
bias  in  regard  to'any  .vc/h/o/  <{f  literature^  and  criticise  the  work  in  question 
from  the  position  of  those  who  stand  for  the  special  school  represented. 

In  ''  A  Itomance  of  New  Virginia  "  we  have  a  remarkably  strong  work 
of  the  romantic  school,  tingeil  with  lofty  idealism.  If  at  times  this  vol- 
ume is  inteust^ly  exciting,  the  tine  and  pure  spirit  which  permeates  it 
more  than  counterbalances  any  charge  of  its  being  too  exciting.  In  Its 
wealth  of  imagination,  no  less  than  in  its  tendency  to  touch  upon  psy- 
chological themes,  which  are  i)rofoundly  moving  the  best  thougtit  of  our 
age,  it  strongly  reminds  one  of  Bulwer's  powerful  romances.  These 
topics,  however,  are  only  ini^identally  dwelt  upon;  and  while  the  spirit  of 
tht^  wliolt^  work  is  lofty  there  is  little  or  no  i)reiiching  to  i)e  found  within 
its  covtMs.  The  local  color  is  very  tine,  and  there  is  just  enough  negro 
tlialci't  introduced  to  l)righten  the  story  without  in  any  way  palling  u|Mm 
tht'  rt'adcr. 

Th<*  first  two  I'liaptcrs,  in  my  judgment,  are  not  quite  up  to  the  succeed- 
ing pages,  an<l  this  of  course  is  unfortunate;  but  when  one  luis  become 
fairly  aciiuainted  with  the  heroine,  there  is  small  chance  that  he  will  be 
willing  to  bid  her  adieu  until  tlie  shadows,  the  mystery,  and  the  manifold 
perplexities  are  dispelled  and  the  grciit  soul-yearning  of  a  high-minded 
woman  fincis  its  fruition.  This  work  I  believe  will  have  a  large  sale 
among  those  who  wish  to  forget  for  a  time  the  wciiring  cares  of  life 
t<M.lay  and  who  enjoy  a  strong,  exciting  love  story  which  is  marked  by 
loftiness  and  purity  of  tlnuight. 

A    SIMHITrAI.   TOrR   OF    THE    WOIUJ).* 

Kkvikwkd  by  U.  O.  Flowkk. 

'I'his  work  imi)resscs  nie  as  of  especial  interest  to  all  persons  who  are 
attracted  by  the  higher  spiritual  philosoi)hy.  It  combines  in  a  striking 
manner  the  occidental  and  oriental  thought,  logic,  and  intuition.  The 
jiuthor  is  evidently  a  strong  Ix^ruiver  in  evolution,  and  examines  life  from 
its  earliest  state  to  the  clothing  of  the  mortal  with  inimortality  or  the 
entrance  of  th<»  spirit  into  the  region  <>f  perfect  harmony,  where  it  becomes 

*'*A  SpirUualToiir  of  tilt' Wiuhl  In  Soarrh  of  Um*  Lino  of  LifeV  EvoluUon,'*  by 
OUo  A.  l)r  l.n  Caniii.  pp.  '2f>7.  Cloth,  :>1.'25;  puper,  f»0  centti.  Areuu  I'ublUhlng 
Com  puny,  Botton,  Mtib.s. 
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as  one  with  GcnI  through  its  elimiimtion  of  tlie  st'ltish  cleineiitfl  whidi 
create  disi'ord  and  iuliaiiiioiiy.  In  many  respwts  this  work  reseuil)lert  Dr. 
Dnnnniond's  '*  Asc-ent  of  Man,"  and  yet  it  is  nnu*h  iu'oader  in  its  con- 
cepts and  not  <iiiite  so  rii^idly  scicntirtc,  or  |ierliaps  1  niit;:ht  say  it  doi»s 
not  elucidate  tlie  demonstrations  of  evolutionary  teachinjjs  as  does  I>r. 
l)rummond\s  work.  I  have  not  the  time  at  present  to  review  the  book  as 
I  should  wish.  SulH<Ment  to  say,  however,  that  all  persons  interest e<l  in 
a  careful,  comjiact,  philosophical  trwitise  of  life  which  conforms  to  the 
most  advanced  sclent itii*  tcacldnji^s  of  the  evolutionary  si*hool  and  wliich 
is  none  the  less  in  alignment  with  the  hii^hest  spiritual  philosophy  both  of 
<K.'«ideutiil  and  oriental  civiliziitions,  rannot  attord  to  overlook  this  vol- 
ume.   It  is  clear,  compact,  and  lo«i:ical. 

A   SIMKITUAL  TOl'H   OF  TIIK    WOIMJ).* 

RKVIKWKI)   IIV  JlLIA    A.    1)AWLKY. 

A  formidable  title,  this,  to  a  by  no  means  remarknbhMooking  book,  of 
which  tlie  author  declares  in  a  letter  to  the  publisher  that  it  is  '•a  well- 
founded  and  wellH'onntvted  thou«i;ht-form,  rellectinji^  in  lar«j:e  lines  the 
life  of  the  universe  so  far  as  man  can  comprehend  the  same,"  which 
C<mie8  to  the  world  throu<^h  conscious  nuMiiumship  of  the  on«'  who  wrote 
it.  lie  naively  adds  that  the  reader  is  not  to  notice  the  size  of  the  load 
placed  upon  him  as  a  hnnhu^  his  coura*;(^  bein*;  rent^wed  by  the  reassur- 
ing^ l)resence  of  the  '•  ^uide,*"  and  hopes  the  reviewer  will  read  carefully 
and  be  guided  arijjht  by  her  own  judj^ment. 

With  a  mental  asi)iiiition  for  such  jjuidance,  then,  we  set  out  on  a  t<mr 
with  this  man,  who  atlmits  himself  a  conscituis  medium,  althou«i:h  he  was 
not  a  Spiritualist  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  last  chapter,  who  expects 
''by  sciirchin^  to  tlnd  out  (iod,"  —  a  proceedinj^  which  seems  to  have 
appeiired  d(>ul)tful  to  patient  .lol»'s  well-nieaninjj:,  if  somewhat  over- 
zealous,  friend  /ophar. 

The  author  claims  at  the  outset  that  when  the  conception  that  desireil 
life  and  hapi)iness  is  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  created  bein<rs  **  luHromes 
inseparable  from  our  inn<*r  life,  we  shall  feel  that  our  travels  and  atten- 
tion have  not  be(»n  in  vain,"  which  seems  promising;,  certainly,  at  the 
stiirt. 

The  first  clia])ter  deals,  very  properly,  \yith  the  trinity  of  causes  in 
one  first  (ireat  Cause, —  Space,  Substanee,  and  Motion. —  acknowledijed  by 
all  tcjichers  of  «K'cult  thin*;s  so  far  as  kn4)wn  l)y  this  reviewer —  who  used, 
when  she  was  too  youn«;  to  comprehend  the  rapid  readinji:  of  the 
dwaloj^ue  in  church  al)out  'Mhe  heaven,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  Unit 
ill  thvm  /.v,"  to  think  that  (JcmI  made  all  tlu^  thinjjs  she  could  see,  and  all 
the  rest  was  '^///  thr  miz.,''  a  sort  of  mysterious  limlx),  subject  to  neitluM* 
G(kI  nor  devil,  from  which  mi«i:ht  l)e  evolved  anything;  else  imaginable, — 
somethin*;  like  our  author's  idea  of  the  world's  fundamental  i)rinciples, 
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"where  the  world's  secret  is  anchore<l/'  as  he  expresses  it — the  Akasa 
of  Pythagoras,  perhaps.  *'  Whatever  is  to  be,**  he  Siiys,  "cannot  come 
into  being  in  any  other  way  tlian  by  tlie  will  uf  tliis  one  power  which  we 
recognize  as  the  supreme  f^aw.** 

"And  God  said,  Let  tliere  be  light;  and  there  was  light." 

Is  it  not  all  the  same,  tlie  tejiching  of  the  heathen  (?),  the  occultist, 
the  Pentateuch,  —  all  acknowledging  without  in  the  least  comprehending 
the  "  Being  whom  we  call  God,  and  know  no  more"? 

The  explanation  given  of  the  state  of  chiirvoyance  and  the  condition 
where  time  is  no  more  (pp.  15-17),  but  only  an  inevlUible  and  indestructible 
oxcE,  is  very  fine. 

But  if,  through  the  assistance  of  his  guide,  Mr.  De  La  Camp  has 
reached  the  same  conclusion  as  to  tbe  ideal  nature  of  the  world  which 
most  of  the  great  philosophers,  theosoi)hists,  occultists,  etc.,  havc^  re4iched 
through  other  meiins,  he  has  certainly  made  a  very  logical  presentiition 
of  his  theory  in  tliese  first  few  pages,  which  many  of  tlie  aforesiiid  phi- 
losophers, theosoi>hists,  and  others  have  failed  to  do  in  several  bulky,  not 
to  say  ponderous,  volumes,  while  they  have  filled  the  minds  of  their 
reiiders  and  students  with  much  of  what  seems  to  busy  people  useless 
rubbish. 

"  All  life  is  a  mode  of  motion,"  we  are  told,  and  "  what  variety  of 
motion  and  velocity  I  —  not  a  point  anywhere  which  is  not  being  traversed 
by  some  kind  of  matter  in  motion,  straight  or  curvetl,  slow  or  fast  *'  —  the 
ceaseless  law  of  vibration. 

Tbe  theory  of  the  great  Central  Sun,  so  well  set  forth  and  illustratetl 
in  Dr.  J.  C.  StreeCs  "Hidden  Way,**  Marie  Corelli's  "Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,''  and  other  mo<lern  works,  since  it  was  resolved  to  make  known 
the  Sei'ret  Doctrine,  so  long  hidd(Mi  in  mystery  and  taugbt  only  orally, 
seems  to  have  fieen  known  to  the  "guitle"  of  our  author,  and  is  well  and 
tersely  explaine<l  in  Chapter  111,  which  is  an  introduction  to  the  story  of 
the  Evolution  of  Life. 

There  is  not  in  all  the  ])ook  one  tbougbt  which  is  not  familiar  to  any 
<K*cultist;  but  tin*  tcacbings  are  so  well  and  tersely  set  forth,  the  style  so 
dignified,  yet  simple,  tbe  wbole  work  so  free  from  pretentious^  etfort.  to 
disi)lay  tbe  writer's  erudition,  so  evidently  sincere,  tbat  it  is  Indeed  no 
burden,  but  only  a  pleasure,  to  read  it.  \o  soul  sutficiently  awakeneii 
to  understand  tb(»  first  twenty  pages  can  fail  to  grasp  tbe  whole  me^ining 
of  tbe  author,  or  to  admire  his  style,  even  if  inherited  beliefs  and  habits 
of  thought  stand  in  the  way  of  complete  accej)tance  of  his  views;  and  in 
these  l)usy,  hurrying  days  it  is  good  to  turn,  for  even  a  ])rief  hour  or  two, 
from  the  accustomed  routine  of  life  and  cursory  reading  U)  a  patient 
examination,  of  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  l)e  of  interest  to  any  but 
the  most  superficial  reader  of  light  literature. 

There  is  not  a  wonl  about  religion  in  tlu»  book,  yet  it  is  i)rofoundly 
religious  without  bigotry,  logical  without  tlulness,  uplifting  without 
sentimentality,  and  comforting  without  vagueness  and  delusion. 

The  tlescription  of  tbe  person  who  has  attained  tbe  higber  form  of 
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life  (Chapter  XVII T)  and  thus  made  of  himself  a  mediator  histead  of  a 
medium  "developed'*  liy  any  other  and  less  siMnipulous  means,  should  l)e 
read  hy  all  investif^ators  of  psyi*hu*al  phenomena,  and  Chapter  XIX  Is 
worthy  of  eareful  study  by  all  me<liums,  conUiiniuo:,  as  It  d«)es,  a  truly 
nmch-needed  warning,  which  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  as  every  honest 
medium  or  iuvestifj^ator  can  testify. 

Tlie  beautiful  theory  of  the  ascent  of  the  perfected,  lonely  soul  to 
union  with  its  counterpart  or  archety|>e,  in  harmonious  attunement  of 
the  hi-sexual  ener;;ies,  —  the  loves  of  the  angels,  —  is  hintcnl  at  in  the 
elosin;^>ehapters,  which  the  n»viewer  would  ghully  transcnl)e  if  her  notice 
were  not  alrea<ly  much  lonjjer  than  she  usually  writes.  She  reluctantly 
closes  this  remarkable  book,  whose  only  dull  |Mi;i;e  is  its  title-page,  which, 
like  the  unhandsome  deal  door  of  those  temporarily  clostHi  houses  in  the 
Back  Bay,  ojn'ns  into  roomy  and  luxurious  rooms  where  Ijeautlful  vistas 
of  far-ott'  sunsets  and  distant  glories  may  1m?  seen,  if  one  itpena  out  the 
shutters  and  lets  in  the  litffit. 


NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I. 

Some  Facts  on  Finance  for  Thinking  Americans. 

United  StJites  Seuatoi*  William  M.  Stewart  has  put  two  vital  facts  in 
.small  compass  in  the  foUowintj:  observations: 

1.  *'  Twenty  yeiirs  of  profoun<l  pea<'e  and  abundant  harvests  c*:innot  be 
the  clause  of  univei*sal  distress." 

2.  *'The  dei*ay  of  eiviliziition  follows  the  continuous  incre;ise  of  t!ie 
purchasing  iK)wer  of  money  as  certainly  as  ni«;ht  follows  day.'* 

Tliese  facts  should  be  burned  into  tlic  brain  of  every  toiler  of  Ameriwi 
before  he  goes  to  the  polls  in  November,  that  he  may  assist  in  overthrow- 
ing the  gold  ring  and  emancipating  our  gn^at  JJepublic  from  the  ruinous 
rule  of  England  and  the  American  'J'ories,  led  by  Wall  Street's  pliant 
tools,  Cleveland  and  Sherman,  the  Standartl  Oil's  profef/e^  Whitney,  the 
Morgans  and  Belmonts  of  evil  secret -bond-iieid  notoriety,  the  once  bitter 
foe,  but  now  willing  henchman  of  the  heiid  of  the  jjresent  plutocratic 
adndnistration,  David  Hill,  the  bosses,  Ilanna,  Quay,  and  (Gorman,  and 
the  'STudas  of  Kentucky."  The  Kastem  Democrats  vie  with  the  Kepu1>- 
lican  party  in  subs(»rviency  to  th(»  demands  of  the  gambltM's  of  Wall  Strt^et 
and  th(i  usurers  of  the  Old  World  in  the  ruinous  financial  policy  of  the 
Bank  of  P^ngland.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  great  creditor  nation, 
Kngland,  which  for  a  quarter  (d'  a  century  has  been  sucking  the  very  life 
blood  of  the  Republic,  making  it  moic  and  more  a  cre<lit<u*  nation,  should 
be  so  solicitous  that  this  country  should  not  remoneti/e  silver?  Is  it  not 
stranger  that  the  American  Tories  and  the  nudti-millionnaires  who  are 
acquiring  unearned  millions,  no  less  than  the  wealth-absorbers  of  Kurojie, 
by  the  ruin  of  America's  wealth-<*reators,  should  parrot  the  catch-phrases 
of  aliens  and  seek  in  every  way  possible  to  prevent  the  voter  from  think- 
ing on  the  money  question  in  any  other  channtds  than  tluxe  4)f  Lond>ard 
and  Threadneedle  Streets,  London V  What  Kngland  wants  America  does 
not  want,  an<l  Knghnul  is  bent  on  forcing  on  us  the  ruinous  goldstaudanl 
which  is  subjugating  the  IJ<»publii'. 

In  this  connection  and  in  order  to  illustrate  at  once  why  Knglan<l 
wants  us  to  maintain  gold  monomet.-illismand  also  to  show  forth  the  piti- 
ful shallowness  of  an  oft-repeated  assertion  of  Kngland's  cuckoos  in 
this  land,  I  wish  to  give  Senator  Danit'l's  rei)ly  to  one  of  the  mouth- 
pi(H'es  of  the  gold  ring — Senator  (Jray  of  Delaware  —  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  Mav  of  this  vear.  In  the  course  of  a  remarkablv  able 
address  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  *  Senator  (iray  interrupted  with 
the  following  st(H*k-in-trad(^  gol«l-ring  assertion  : 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  would  everv  bushel  of  grain  raised  bv  an 
American  fanner  and  sold  abroad  have  lo  be  settled  for  upon  gold  prices*? 
Then,  if  it  has  to  be  settled  for  upcui  a  goM  |)riee,  the  merchant  abroad 

*  UtMlvrnMl  May  '27,  '-'s. 
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wlio  buys  it  will  buy  It  upon  Ibe  sanjo  t^'rniK  be  does  now.  The  only 
thing  you  can  arj::ut*  is  for  the  iMMietit  of  the  farnior  that  you  translate  the 
gold  price  be  may  ji:H  into  a  silver  ])riee  here;  and  whether  tliat  silver 
price  will  be  worth  more  to  bim  when  be  has  less  pui-elmsiug  power,  is  a 
question  I  have  not  beard  answeretl  yet. 

To  which  Senator  Daniel  replied  in  the  following  words: 

The  n^sistance  in  the  British  Douse  of  Commons  to  the  whole  theory 
of  bimetallism  was  bastnl  up{>n  the  proposition  which  the  8enat«)r  from 
Delaware  is  now  denying.  It  was  based  upon  the  ])roposition  that  it 
would  make  (ireat  Britain  i>ay  higher  prices  for  all  the  prcniuce  which 
she  buys  from  other  nations.  J  will  read  the  Senator  a  portion  of  the 
spe«vh  of  Sir  W .  Ilarcourt,  who  addressetl  the  House  of  Commons  on 
that  subject.     He  saiti : 

TluTc  han  J»ecn  Houicthin^  said  atujut  Kn};l>oi<l  jih  ihc  rre<lltor  country,  and 
nolMxIv  who  heard  it  will  have  forjifotten  that  remarkable  Mpeech  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  iifndbtoiie  in  this  lloune  when  he  hibt  nnoke  n]M)n  thin  HUbjeet,  when  he  held  up 
U)  the  Hcorn  of  mankind  tht*  |)ro|K»K'il  that  ttie  ^^eat  creditor  country  Hhould  ffo,  hat 
in  hand,  to  be^  the  world  to  pay  10  hhillinKH  in  the  ]iound.  [  LatiKhter.J  That  Is 
nraetirally  the  result  that  the  I'ameUillle  Hyntem  would  brini?  alnnit.  ["  Hear! 
near!  "I  Of  eourhe  it  it*  Hai<!  we  re<'eive  more  for  our  money.  The  fai't  1b,  we  arc 
not  paid  in  >cold,aH  everybody  knows,  but  in  eonnntMlitieH.  These  aretheeoinniuditlcs 
upon  which  our  peoule  live,  and  therefore  we  ;ire  to  K'>  round  the  w(»rld  to  bedrthem 
in  return  f(»r  the  p;old  we  have  lent  them  to  sen<l  fewer  commodltleH.  1h  It  poseilble 
to  conceive  Idiocy  ;roin>r  further  than  that?  [Laughter  aiul  ••Hear!  hear!"]  We, 
who  have  lent  £ UH),<M)o,(h)o,  ]»erha])h  i:i,(HH),on(),(KML  to  foreign  nationn,  are  to  beg  them 
to  uivc  us  less  in  e\<*hsinKe  for  that  money  than  they  do  at  present.  ( '•  He«r!  hear !  *'l 
It  IS  really  hardly  ]^o^^•ible  to  state  a  case'of  that  kiinl  and  imafirine  any  person  woald 
adopt  it.  I  knoW  they  say  that  under  the  bimetidlic  svstem  Hllver  will  really  be 
exactly  worth  as  much' as  jfold.  If  you  believe  that,  will  you  show  the  nlncerlty  of 
your  l')ellef  bv  j?ivln>f  an  o]>tlon  to  "the  creditor  as  well  as  the  debtor?  ["Hear!. 
hear."] 

Sir,   there  is  my   answer  to   your  <|uestion.    The  ileclanition  of  the 

British  ^old-standard  men.  the  open  and  tUvlared  purpose  to  buy  from 

us  all  that  they  ^o{  cheaper,  and  the  appeal  to  Britcms  to  stand  by  them 

upon    tb(^  jrroiuid  tbat   it   would   be  idiocy   f(M*  (ireat  Brhuin   to  w^nt 

to  pay  more — and  while  I  would  not  us(^  sucb  a  term  us  "idicH\v,"  or 

use  any  term  which  ini*^bt  reflect  upon  bonorable  j^entlemen  who  del>ate 

with  me  on  this  subject,  I  do  say  that  it  is  the  most  sinj^ular  jncve  of 

fatuhy  tbat  I  have  ever  seen  for  the  jfieat  debtor  nation  of  the  world  and 

the  jjreat  produiiive  nation  of  the  woiid  to  l»e  constantly  laboring  in  its 

le*;islativ<»  bodies  t<»   increase  tin'  lninlen  of  tlu)se  debts  upon  the  i>eople, 

and  to  i*ban«;e  tlie  standard  of  them  in  order  to  pay  Jiritons  82  where 

they  owe  .^1,  ami  liear  down  the  prices  of  their  wheat  and  their  corn  and 

their  iron  and  their  wool  and  their  cotton  in  the  markets. 


11. 

rnmasked  — A  Sample  or  the  Machfiiatfons  of  the  Eastern  Gold  Kliif^ 
in  Their  Endeavor  To  ( Ontrol  (onvenMons  and  Subvert  the  Republic. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  followino:  fac-s*imile 
of  a  lett<M-  sent  out  by  ibe  (  bicaijo  l)rancb  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Companv  ot  New  ^  (»rk.  and  furnished  me  bv  a  friend  in  Illinois.  It  will 
be  observed  that  not  onlv  does  the  notice  come  from  President  McC'urdv 
of  New  ^'ork,  but  tbi-  rt'presentative  of  the  *;ol(l  rinj;  j)romi.*ses  to  jwiy 
the  cost  of  teleirniuis  sent  lor  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  conventkm 
in  behalf  (»f  ibe^nM  rin;;,     Tbis  is  a  most  striking  illustrati(m  of  how 
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the  Eastern  gold  i>ower  works  to  sul>vort  repubUcan  government  by  con- 
trolling conventions.  Its  baleful  influence  on  the  eastern  press  is  no  le^s 
painfully  apparent.  No  timer  wonis  have  ever  been  uttereil  than  those 
of  the  president  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  New  York,  when  he 
declared  before  a  eongresj^ioual  coinniittee  tliat  the  nietropoliUin  and 
Eastern  press  protected  their  readers  against  intelligence  on  monetary 
matters,  else  the  ruinous  flnamnal  i)olicy  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
American  Tories  could  never  iiave  l>een  pn»sseii  so  mercilessly  forward 
for  a  (piarter  of  a  century  in  the  face  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
wealth-creators  of  the  Kepubllc. 


.J^^$,^   S^f*!P<w/ JS^^^ft^ 

June  I2tn,  1800. 


c>^^- 


<^y^ 


President  McCurdy  of  our  company  wires  us  as  roliows^- 

'Can  you  set  representative  citizens  to  telegraph  dslagates 
from  your  State  at  St.  Louis  urging  strong  mpney  planlr   Will  pay 

all  tolls.' 

ffe  repeat  to  you  and  ask  you  to  wire  us  name  and  loccillty  froB 

vhich  fuob  request  wall  go  forward,  and  oblige, 

Yours  iruiv 


Anotbcr  illustnition  was  given  nic  in  tliis  line  a  short  time  ago  i)y  one 
of  AnuTica's  most  brilliant  and  vencral)l«*  i'nitrd  States  S(»n:it«»rs.  It  was 
a  rcvt»lation  of  tlic  way  in  wliii-li  IvisitM'n  tinaiicicrs  were  operating 
tiirough  tbe  banks  upon  iaisincss  men  in  tlic  State  in  wliieh  tliis  statesman 
residnl  to  prevent  his  renominati<m  by  a  tlneat  of  witlidniwal  of  credits. 
Mr.  C\  C.  Post,  tlie  well-known  autlior.  gave  me  a  vivid  account  of 
sevcnil  instances  wliieh  liad  come  under  liis  i)erson.il  notice  in  (leorgia, 
wliero  farmers  who  favored  free  silver  bad  arnmireil  to  <<vure  thnmgh 
tlie  meivliant  in  tlie  nearest  town  tlie  customary  loan  rendereci  necessary 
in  ret^ent  years  tbrougli  tlie  demonetiziilion  »>f  silvtM*.  in  order  to  raise  the 
cotton  croi>.  But  wlien  tbey  went  to  liav<*  the  papers  and  mortgage 
l)ai>ers  exetMitc^l  tbey  were  infonned  tliat  tbe  hanks  ba<i  refused  to 
discount  the  paper  because  tliey  fav«>red  free  silver. 

These  illustiiitions  are  typical  of  tlie  ways  and  means  adopifnl  by  t!io 
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jfold  ring  to  completely  subjiigute  the  Kopul>lic.  The  voice  of  Kiighiiid 
and  the  voice  of  Wall  Strwt  are  the  jijinic.  The  Kothschildff  of  Europe,  the 
Morgan)*  and  Behnunts  of  New  York,  and  tht»  Eastern  truptft  and  c«)rnipt 
monopolies,  all  cry  with  one  voice  for  gold  inonouietallbni.  But  tlie 
Judases  in  statei^nift  who  for  more  than  tvventv-flve  veai*s  lijive  sjicrificed 
tlie  people's  cause  at  the  cost  of  the  prosperity  and  hai»pin(?sj*  of  America's 
millions,  no  less  than  the  sacriticc  in  so  large  a  way  of  the  independence 
and  glory  of  the  Republic,  have  a  day  of  rivkoning  before  them.  The 
IHiople  have  at  length  awakened. 


III. 
English  Gold  Agalnnt  American  Independence  and  Prosperity. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  moM  crucial  i)eriods  which  have 
marked  tlie  history  of  our  Kepul)lic.  Thi»  question  as  to  whctluM*  or  not 
the  terrible  siK'ial  conditions  which  have  l>een  growing  worse  since  the 
retirement  of  the  greenback  and  the  demonetization  of  silver  shall  he 
intensitieil  and  a  plutfKTacv  be  lirmlv  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
democnicy  of  Jetterson  and  the  rei)ublieanism  of  Lincoln,  can  no  longer 
l>e  evaded.  The  conflict  of  189(5  in  some  respects  is  not  unlike  the  conflict 
which  gained  its  splendid  inspiration  from  tin*  Declaration  of  177(».  Brit- 
ish gold  and  American  T'ories  arc  to-day  arrnye<l  against  the  sturdy 
growth  of  the  New  World;  and  as  the  people  were  deceivnl,  trapped, 
nndbetntyeil  in  the  elder  days,  so  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  have 
l)een  deliberately  victimized  by  greed  and  gold.  Now,  however,  the 
issue  is  clear-cut.  The  flrst  great  step  toward  the  prosi)erity  and  ha])- 
piness  of  the  weallh-<*reators  should  l)e  the  issuance  of  an  eidarged 
volume  of  the  medium  of  exchange.  This  is  by  no  means  the  only 
reform.  We  nuist  have  direi-t  legislation  and  the  people  nmst  have  an 
opportunity  to  say  whcjther  or  not  they  shall  own  and  control  the  great 
natural  monojKdies,  the  controllers  of  which  are  fattening  ofl*  the  weiilth- 
creators.  Money,  land,  ami  transi)ortation  are  fundamental  issues,  as  are 
also  directl egislation  and  the  liquor  problem:  and  a  vigorous  educational 
campaign  should  !)e  carried  on  along  all  the  lines  lor  the  purpose  of 
instnicting  the  people  and  awaking  the  conscienci*  of  the  masses. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  money  question  is  the  issue  with  which  the  peo- 
ple are  most  conversant,  ina^iinuch  as  it  is  the  outor  rampart  <)f  tin* 
citadel  of  plutocracy,  inasmuch  as  the  lines  of  l):ittlc  are  already  drawn 
upon  this  great  issue  and  a  union  of  wealtlM'reators  means  the  tirst 
step  toward  se^'uring  pr(>sperity,  happiness,  and  the  emaneiijation  of 
the  nation  from  the  gold  octojms,  \hv  question  is  simply,  Shall  we  unite 
and  conquer  or  divide  and  be  overrun  by  a  plutocracy  which  will  iKicome 
as  merciless  and  essentially  autocratic  as  the  jKitricians  of  ancient  Kome 
when  they  overturnnl  tin*  (JraechiV  '('be  u:old  power  will  not  srparate: 
it  may  pretend  to,  and  fill  pretJ'iid  to  il  sut-b  is  dtMMiied  essential  to  com- 
pass  its  ends,  but  at  the  polls  union  will  mark  its  art  ion,  as  has  ever 
been  the«ise.     if  the  people  win  in  November  there  will  l)e  valid  reason 
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for  belioviii^  that  n^inibHcan  iiiPtStiitioiiH  wltl  not  die  from  the  face  of 
tlio  e^irtli:  hut  t<»  win  this  tii*st  |;roat  Imttlo  ro<iiiiref(  concentrated  action. 
Wc  (*aniiot  ationl  t«»  tliviih*  our  f«)n'e>*  or  AkI**  **"^*  another.  The  jieril  of 
the  Republic  is  t<M)  trpeat  to  iHMinit  division  of  forces;  our  allegiuiR*e  to 
duty  rtH|uir«**i  us  to  ris<*  to  tlic  aupist  <lenuinds  of  the  hour.  I  yield  to 
no  man  in  my  convictions  n*pinlin^  tlic  fundamental  Issues  I  have  men- 
tion(>d,  l)iit  I  iHilievc  success  li(>s  in  empliasi/in^  at  the  iMills  tlie  issue 
to  tlie  importance  of  wliich  ndllicms  an*,  alive,  while  we  carry  on  a 
vi>;orous  educational  campaign  for  the  triumph  of  otlier  fundamental 
re  f onus. 


THE  ARENA. 

No.  LXXXII. 
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THE  CURRENCY  QUESTION :   A  PROPHETIC 

UTTERANCE.* 


BY    HON.    \V.   J.    BRYAN. 


On  the  third  day  of  December,  1894,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  Congress  a  message  which  concluded  with 
the  recoinniendation  of  a  plan  for  reforming  the  nation^s  cur- 
rency. Mr.  Cleveland  raises  an  issue  which  will  not  be  finally 
disposed  of  until  bank  notes  are  substituted  for  all  government 
paper,  or,  until  government  paper  is  substituted  for  all  bank 
notes.  It  may  l)o  interesting  to  note  that  the  position  taken 
upon  this  subject  by  the  present  Democratic  president  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  position  taken  by  the  first  Democratic  president, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  elaborate<l  the  war  cry, 
**  The  government  must  go  out  of  the  banking  business  "  into  the 
statement,  ^  The  absolute  divorcement  of  the  government  from 
the  business  of  banking  is  the  ideal  relationship  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  circulati(m  of  the  currency  of  tlie  country,'*  thus 
declaring  the  issue  of  paper  money  to  be  a  function  of  the  bank. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  issue  of  paper 
money  as  more  properly  a  function  of  government,  and  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Kives,  Nov.  2S,  1819,  declared  in  substance  that 
the  banks  should  go  out  of  the  governing  business,  saying, 
"  Interdict  forever,  to  both  the  state  and  national  governments, 
the  power  of  establishing  any  paper  banks,  for  without  this 
interdiction  we  shall  liave  the  same  ebbs  and  flows  of  medium, 
and  the  same  revolutions  of  property  to  go  through  every  twenty 
or  thirty  years." 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Cleveland  contemplates  the 
annihilation  of  government  paper,  while  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  contemplated  the  annihilation  of  bank  paper.  Which 
plan  should   be  adopted?     If  tliose  who  prefer  Mr.  Jefferson's 

•This  MtriklriK  \myvr  wjih  contrlhutod  to  TilK  Aukna  of  February,  181»r»,  by  the  H(»n. 
W.  J.  Brynn,  the  trlmiiie  of  tho  people  in  the  prenent  wur  a^aiiiHt  t)iu  elaHHep.  I 
republlHn  It  not  only  l>e<*aut(e  [  have  ru<'elYC<l  nunierouR  requeHtM  U»  do  ko,  hut  alHi 
Iwcaiiseit  han  proved  ho  HtrtkinKlv  prophetic  that  it  illuntrateK  the  keen  inni^ht  and 
true  rtateimandhip  of  the  lIluntnouB  dlixriple  of  Thoinuii^  Jeffernon.   [KiUTOK  OF  TU£ 
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are  disturbed  by  the  expressions  of  contempt  showered  upon 
them  by  self-styled  financiers,  let  them  be  consoled  by  a  remem- 
brance of  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence did  not  escape  attacks  from  the  same  source.  In  a 
letter  written  to  ex-President  Adams,  Jan.  24, 1814,  Mr.  Jefferson 
said:  — 

I  have  ever  been  the  enemy  of  banks,  not  of  those  discounting  for 
cash,  but  of  those  foisting  their  own  paper  into  circulation  and  thus 
banishing  our  cash.  My  zeal  against  those  institutions  was  so  warm 
and  open  at  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  that  I 
was  derided  as  a  maniac  by  the  tribe  of  bank-mongers  who  were  seeking 
to  filch  from  the  public  their  swindling  and  barren  gains. 

"  So  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you.** 
The   president's   plan,   outlined   in    the   report   of   Secretary 
Carlisle,  and  later  embodied  in  a  bill  presented  by  the  secretary 
to   Mr.  Springer's  committee  on    banking   and   currency,  is   in 
substance  as  follows :  — 

Section  1.  — Repeals  all  laws  authorizing  or  requiring  the  deposit  of 
United  States  bonds  as  a  security  for  national  bank  circulation. 

Sec.  2.  —  Authorizes  national  banks  to  issue  not  to  exceed  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  their  paid  up  and  unimpaired  capital  in  notes,  uniform 
in  design,  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  (redeemable  in  gold 
for  any  bank  that  so  desires),  in  denominations  of  ten  dollars  and 
multiples  thereof,  such  circulating  notes  to  be  a  first  lien  on  all  assets  of 
the  issuing  bank.  Secretary  of  the  treasury  to  keep  on  hand  blank  notes 
for  each  bank  to  avoid  delay.  Bank  must  deposit  with  treasurer  of  ttke 
United  States,  United  States  legal  tender  notes  and  treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  per  cent  of  bank  notes  applied  for,  same  to  be  held  as 
a  guaranty  fund. 

Sec.  8.  —  Imposes  a  semi-annual  tax  of  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  on 
average  circulation,  in  lieu  of  all  existing  taxes. 

Sec.  4.  —  Requires  each  bunk  to  redeem  its  own  notes  at  par  at  its 
own  office  iind  at  such  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by  it  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  provides  for  withdrawal  of  guaranty  fund  in  proportion  to 
notes  returned  for  cancellation. 

Sec.  5.  —  Imposes  a  semi-annual  tax  of  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  on 
average  circulation,  for  the  creation  of  a  safety  fund,  until  such  fund 
amounts  to  five  per  cent  of  total  national  bank  circulation.  Now  banks 
must  pay  into  the  fund  their  pro  rata  share,  but  retiring  banks  cannot 
withdraw  any  part.  The  guaranty  fund  of  insolvent  banks  is  turned 
into  the  safety  fund,  and  all  notes  are  redeemed  from  latter  fund. 
Safety  fund  can  be  replenished  when  necessary  by  an  assessment  on  all 
banks  pro  rata  on  the  amount  of  circulating  notes,  and  assessed  banks 
shall  have  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of  failed  banks  for  the  redemption  of 
whose  notes  assessment  is  made. 

Sec.  0.  —  Authorizes  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  invest  safety  fund  in 
United  States  bonds,  accruing  interest  to  be  added  to  the  fund.  Such 
bonds  may  be  sold  when  necessary  for  redemption  of  circulating  notes 
of  failed  banks. 

Sec  7.  —  Requires  existing  national  banks  to  withdraw  bonds  and 
comply  with  this  law  on  or  before  July  1,  1805. 

Sec  8. — Repeals  Sections  9  and  12  of  Act  approved  July  12, 1882, 
and  Sei-tion  31  of  Act  of  June  3,  18&4. 
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Section  9,  to  be  repealed,  limits  the  total  withdrawal  of  national  bank 
notes  to  three  millions  of  dollars  in  any  calendar  month,  and  forbids  any 
bank  increasing  its  circulation  within  six  months  after  withdrawing  any 
of  its  circulation  (the  purpose  of  the  repeal  being  to  give  perfect  freedom 
to  banks  to  increase  and  decrease  circulation  at  will).  Section  1^^  to  be 
repealed,  authorizes  the  issue  of  gold  certificates  on  gold  deposited  in 
the  treasury.  (Secretary  of  treasury  thinks  that  the  issue  of  gold 
certificates  interferes  with  the  accumulation  of  free  gold  in  the  treasury.) 
Section  31,  to  be  repealed,  requires  national  banks  to  keep  a  reserve  fund 
equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  deposits  and  capital  stock  in  reserve 
cities,  and  fifteen  per  cent  in  other  cities  (the  object  of  the  repeal  being 
to  leave  each  bank  to  determine  for  itself  the  amount  of  reserve  to  be 
held  for  the  security  of  depositors). 

Sec.  0.  —  Authorizes  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  discretion, 
to  use  any  surplus  revenue  for  redemption  and  retirement  of  United 
States  legal-tender  notes,  but  aggregate  amount  of  such  legal-tender 
notes  retired  shall  not  exceed  seventy  per  cent  of  national  bank  circula- 
tion taken  out  under  this  act.  Hereafter  no  United  States  notes  or 
treasury  notes  shall  be  issued  in  denominations  of  less  than  ten  dollars, 
smaller  denominations  to  be  reissued  in  denominations  of  ten  dollars 
and  multiples  thereof  as  they  come  into  the  treasury. 

Sec.  10.  —  Exempts  from  present  ten  per  cent  tax  notes  of  state  banks 
which  comply  with  certain  conditions,  substantially  like  those  provided 
for  national  bank  notes  issued  under  this  act,  but  without  requiring  the 
five  per  cent  safety  fund  collected  from  all  national  banks. 

Sec.  11. — Permits  the  use  of  distinctive  bond  paper  for  state  bank 
notes,  but  provides  that  no  state  bank  shall  print  or  engrave  its  notes  in 
similitude  of  a  United  States  note  or  certificate,  or  national  bank  note. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  provision  is  made  for  a  national  bank 
currency  and  for  a  state  bank  currency.  There  are  three  objec- 
tions, fundamental  in  character,  which  apply  with  equal  force  to 
banks  of  issue  whether  organized  under  national  or  state  laws. 
The  fact  that  a  considerable  profit  can  be  derived  by  a  bank 
from  the  issue  of  its  own  notes  as  money  explains  the  interest 
which  bankers  take  in  this  kind  of  currency,  and  suggests  the 
first  criticism  to  be  made  against  the  system. 

The  principle  enunciated  in  1776  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,"  is  generally  accepted  in  the  abstract,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  its  application  in  the  concrete  to  all  forms  of  legislation. 
And  yet,  who  will  deny  that  laws  should  be  measured  by  this 
standard  ?  All  laws  which  grant  valuable  privileges  to  favored 
individuals  are  wrong,  unless  the  real  purpose  of  those  laws  is  to 
advance  the  public  good,  leaving  the  special  advantage  as  a  mere 
incident,  and  even  then  it  ought  to  be  certain  that  the  same  good 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  impartial  laws.  The  proposed  plan 
confers  a  valuable  privilege  upon  the  bank  of  issue,  and  denies 
this  privilege  to  other  associations  and  individuals.  If  a  bank 
organizes  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $100,000  it  can  secure 
$75,000  in  bank  notes  by  depositing  United  States  notes,  gener- 
ally called  greenbacks,  and  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  per  cent   of   the   bank   notes   applied   for.     The   money 
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deposited  offsets  a  like  amount  of  bank  notes  issued,  leaving  the 
net  gain  to  tbe  bank  in  bank  notes,  $52,500. 

The  bank  must  pay  a  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent  annually 
upon  the  issue  of  $75,000  to  cover  expenses,  and  for  the  first  ten 
years  must  contribute  an  additional  one  half  of  one  per  cent  to 
the  safety  fund.  Without  considering  the  indefinite  liability 
which  attaches  to  the  assesKnients  for  failed  banks,  the  issue  is 
equivalent  to  a  loan  of  the  $52,500  net  circulation  at  a  little  less 
than  one  and  one  half  per  cent  for  the  first  ten  years  and  at  a 
little  more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  thereafter.  If  a  farmer 
is  willing  to  put  up  his  farm  instead  of  bank  capital  and  accept 
all  the  conditions  imposed  upon  a  bank,  why  should  he  not  in 
equity  be  allowed  the  same  privileges?  Is  it  fair  to  say  to  the 
farmer,  "The  government  will  not  loan  to  you,  but  it  will  loan 
to  the  banker  at  a  low  rate,  and  he  can  loan  to  you  at  from  six 
to  ten  per  cent"?  If  it  is  wise  for  the  government  to  loan 
money  on  banking  cajntal,  why  should  it  not  loan  to  the  business 
man  on  his  stock  of  goods,  to  the  professional  man  on  his  library, 
to  the  street-car  company  on  its  franchise  or  to  the  railroad 
company  on  its  road  bed  and  rolling  stock  ?  Why  not  loan  to 
states,  counties,  cities  and  townships  on  their  bonds?  This 
would  save  interest  to  the  tax  payers.  In  all  these  cases  allow- 
ance could  be  made  for  the  degree  of  security  in  the  amount 
loaned. 

At  this  time,  when  political  discontent  is  manifesting  itself  in 
many  ways,  when  criticism  of  class  legislation  is  becoming  fre- 
quent and  forcible,  is  it  wise  to  enact  laws  so  conspicuously 
partial  as  that  proposed  by  the  administration  plan  ?  Favoritism 
breeds  discord  among  citizens  to-day  as  effectually  as  it  did  four 
thousand  years  ago  among  the  brethren  who  tended  their  flocks 
in  Dothan.  It  is  not  recorded  of  the  original  Joseph  that  he 
ever  asked  for  a  distinguishing  mark  of  parental  affection,  but 
"  the  coat  of  many  colors "  is  boldly  demanded  now  by  these 
modern  dreamers  who  even  in  their  waking  hours  expect  the 
obeisance  of  all.  If  a  plan  can  be  devised  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce  and  supply  for  the  people  a  money 
good  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity,  without  showing 
favoritism  to  a  particular  class,  it  ought  to  be  accepted  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  bank  note  system  desired  by  banks  for  the  interest  of 
banks. 

The  second  objection  urged  against  the  bank  note  system  is 
that  it  gives  to  private  individuals  control  of  the  volume  of  the 
currency.  When  we  remember  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
each  dollar  is  affected  by  a  change  in  the  volume  of  the  currency, 
we  can  appreciate  the  immense  influence  which  can  be  exerted 
over  the  value  of  all  property  by  those  who  regulate  the  amount 
of  money. 
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Section  8  of  the  bill  repeals  all  present  restrictions  on  national 
banks  and  allows  them  to  increase  or  decrease  their  circulation 
at  will,  while  Section  2  provides  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  keep  blank  notes  on  hand  to  guard  against  delay.  The 
power  to  control  the  volume  of  the  currency  can  only  be  entrusted 
to  private  individuals  or  corporations  on  one  of  two  theories;  either 
bank  managorn  are  unselfish  and  will  always  regulate  the  amount 
of  mqney  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
they  always  know  just  how  much  is  needed,  or,  being  selfish,  the 
banks  will  always  find  it  profitable  to  increase  the  volume  of  the 
currency  when  the  people  need  more  money,  and  to  decrease  it 
when  less  money  is  desired.  The  history  of  national  banks 
proves  that  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  depends  upon  the  profit 
of  the  circulation  and  not  upon  the  demand  for  money.  In  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  banking  and  currency  committee,  one  of 
the  questions  asked  in  regard  to  each  ])lan  was,  "  Will  the  profit 
to  the  l)anks  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  take  out  circulating 
notes?"  If,  then,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  their  action  will 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  profit  promised,  we  must  con- 
clude that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  power  to  expand  or 
contract  the  currency  whenever  there  is  an  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  doing  so.  That  banks  can  act  in  concert  when  their 
interests  demand  it,  is  certain ;  that  they  have  acted  in  concert 
is  equally  certain  ;  that  they  will  again  act  in  concert  when  occa- 
sion requires  cannot  be  doubted.  It  will  be  easy  enough  to  find 
an  excuse  for  either  increasing  or  decreasing  the  currency  when 
money  is  to  be  made  by  it. 

Whenever  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  broached  the  financiers 
shout  in  chorus  that  we  have  plenty  of  money  now,  and  point  to 
the  surplus  in  the  banks  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  redundant 
currency,  and  yet  every  plan  proposed  by  the  financiers  for  the 
issue  of  bank  paper  contemplates  an  increase  in  the  circulation. 
Those  who  fear  a  flood  of  good  money,  if  it  is  to  be  issued  by 
the  government,  and  yet  are  ready  to  welcome  a  flood  of  bad 
money  if  it  can  be  issue<l  by  themselves,  will  be  able  to  reason 
themselves  into  favoring  any  volume  of  currency  that  is  profita- 
ble. We  do  not  expect  perfection  in  any  currency  system,  any 
more  than  we  expect  perfection  in  other  things  under  human 
control ;  but  which  is  the  safer  plan,  to  trust  the  banks  or  to 
trust  the  government?  If  we  trust  the  government,  the  volume 
of  the  currency  will  be  regulated  by  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple who  act  openly  and  are  responsible  to  their  constituents. 
While  there  is  danger  that  the  currency  may  be  subject  to  ex- 
pansion or  contraction,  as  one  influence  or  another  may  predom- 
inate in  the  legislature,  yet  the  danger  is  not  so  great  as  when 
the  banks  have  control,  for  they  are  responsible  to  no  one  but 
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themselves  and  may  act  in  secret  council.  If  representatives 
lack  knowledge  on  a  financial  question,  the  financiers  are  always 
willing  to  give  information,  but  if  bank  managers  lack  a  desire 
to  care  for  the  public  interest  more  than  for  their  own,  who  can 
supply  this  lack  ?  ' 

A  third  objection  to  any  kind  of  banks  of  issue  is  that  such 
banks,  when  once  organized,  become  interested  in  preventing 
any  legislation  which  will  interfere  with  their  business.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  withdraw  a  privilege  than  to  grant  it,  and 
banks  of  issue,  if  established,  will  soon  claim  a  vested  right  in 
the  issue  of  paper  money.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  this  objection.  The  influence  of  a  bank  is  far- 
reaching,  and  can  be  exerted  on  debtors  as  well  as  on  stock- 
holders, so  that  it  can  bring  an  immense  pressure  to  bear  against 
legislation  which  it  considers  hostile.  This  criticism  does  not 
apply  to  the  banking  business  alone.  Any  business  is  likely  to 
look  after  its  own  interests,  and  very  naturally  so,  but  is  it  wise, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  give  to  so  influential  a  business  a  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  the  currency?  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Acts 
is  recorded  an  instance  where  the  preaching  of  Paul  was  objected 
to  because  it  interfered  with  an  occupation.  Demetrius,  the 
silversmith,  was  not  the  last  man  to  drown  the  voice  of  truth 
with  praise  of  Diana,  because  the  making  of  shrines  for  the  god- 
dess *'  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen."  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  make  the  restoration  of  a  really  sound  currency 
more  difficult  if  we  establish  a  few  thousand  banks,  state  and 
national,  and  set  them  to  work  making  currrency  notes,  which 
are  at  best  but  images  of  money. 

The  excuse  usually  given  for  an  immediate  change  in  our  cur- 
rency system  is,  that  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes  are  being 
used  to  withdraw  gold  from  the  treasury.  This  argument  may 
sound  strange,  coming  from  those  who  are  sometimes  suspected 
of  withdrawing  gold  from  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing bonds  as  an  investment  for  surplus  capital,  but  the  argument 
is  intended  to  impress  those  who  oppose  an  increase  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  The  same  cry  was  raised  against  the  treasury  notes 
issued  under  the  Sherman  law  ;  in  fact,  in  the  public  mind  that 
was  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  notes  issued  for  silver 
purchases.  It  was  said  that  we  must  stop  issuing  coin  certifi- 
cates because  they  were  being  used  to  withdraw  gold.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  one  hundred  millions  gold  reserve 
could  be  withdrawn  three  times  over  with  greenbacks,  not  to 
speak  of  the  reissue  of  greenbacks,  even  if  every  coin  certificate 
were  destroyed.  But  the  clamor  continued.  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
now  to  assert  the  self-evident  truth  that  one  hundred  millions  of 
greenbacks   or  treasury   notes  outstanding,  or  even   fifty  mill- 
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ions,  can  be  used  as  effectively  as  the  total  five  hundred  millions 
to  drain  the  treasury  of  gold,  so  long  as  the  option  to  demand 
gold  is  exercised  by  the  note  holder.  The  advocates  of  a  bank 
currency  seek  to  justify  their  demand  on  the  ground  that  the 
gold  reserve  must  be  protected,  and  then  propose  a  plan  which 
brings  no  relief  whatever.  The  administration  plan  requires  the 
deposit  of  thirty  per  cent  of  the  desired  bank  circulation,  and  in 
order  to  protect  the  treasury  gold  that  deposit  must  be  made  in 
greenbacks  and  treasury  notes ;  but  the  amount  of  this  kind  of 
paper  outstanding  is  nearly  five  hundred  millions,  so  that  it  will 
require  a  net  increase  of  })apor  currency  of  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  in  bank  notes  to  absorb  all  the  government  paper  calling 
for  coin.  If  such  an  increase  in  government  paper  or  in  silver 
were  proposed,  what  a  wild  and  reckless  scheme  of  inflation  it 
would  seem  to  the  advocates  of  "good  money." 

But  let  us  suppose  that  some  ])lan  is  devised  which  will  take 
out  of  circulation  all  paper  issued  by  the  government  and  paya- 
ble in  coin  on  demand  ;  will  that  protect  the  gold  reserve  ?  Not 
at  all.  The  government  paper  is  presented  because  the  gold  is 
desired  and  because  that  is  the  easiest  way  of  obtaining  it,  so 
long  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  gives  the  option  to  the  note 
holder  to  demand  gold.  The  secretary  holds  that  a  refusal  to 
furnish  gold  on  demand  would  send  gold  to  a  premium  and  leave 
us  on  a  silver  basis.  When  the  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes 
are  all  gone  a  demand  will  at  once  be  made  for  the  redemption  in 
gold  of  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates,  and  the  same  argu- 
ment will  be  made,  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  redeem  a  silver  dollar  with  gold  will  bring  commercial  ruin. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Jackson  of  Boston,  who  appeared  before  the  banking 
and  currency  committee,  insisted  that  any  plan  adopted  for  the 
reform  of  the  currency  should  provide  for  "  the  slow  and  grad- 
ual cancellation  of  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes  and  oblige  the 
treasury  to  give  anybody  who  asked  for  it  gold  dollars  in  ex- 
change for  silver  dollars."  The  above  language  is  quoted  from 
a  letter  dated  Nov.  28,  1894,  and  sent  by  him  to  members  of 
Congress,  but  the  same  argument  was  made  by  him  when  he  tes- 
tified before  the  committee  on  banking  and  currency,  and  he  as- 
sured the  committee  that  he  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Boston 
brokers. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  administration  plan  does  not 
afford  any  real  relief  to  the  treasury  from  the  drain  on  its  gold, 
and  it  is  further  evident  that  those  who  are  urging  the  cancella- 
tion of  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes  at  this  time  have  as  a  part 
of  their  purpose  —  generally  concealed — the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  silver  as  money  of  redemption. 

The  currency  provided  by  the  proposed  plan  is  not  absolutely 
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safe.  The  Baltimore  plan  contemplated  a  government  guaranty. 
Such  a  provision  would  make  the  paper  as  good  as  greenbacks, 
but  no  better.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  partnership  in  which 
the  banks  would  receive  the  profits  and  the  government  would 
stand  the  loss.  The  president's  plan  protects  the  government 
from  loss,  but  does  so  at  the  expense  of  security  to  note  holders. 
In  prosperous  times  a  guaranty  fund  of  thirty  per  cent  of  each 
bank's  circulation,  and  a  general  safety  fund  of  ^ye  per  cent  of 
all  circulation,  with  right  of  assessment,  would  probably  secure 
note  holders  against  final  loss ;  but  during  such  a  panic  as  we 
had  in  1893  the  constant  fear  of  loss  on  bank  notes  would  in- 
crease the  run  of  depositors  and  hasten  a  collapse.  It  is  the 
storm  rather  than  the  calm  that  tests  the  strength  of  the  ship, 
and  we  can  hardly  afford  to  adopt  a  currency  system  which  will 
add  confusion  just  at  a  time  when  good  money  is  most  needed. 
The  state  bank  notes,  permitted  by  the  plan,  are  much  less 
secure  than  the  national  currency  provided  for,  because  they  are 
secured  by  no  general  safety  fund.  The  temptation  to  counter- 
feit will  be  greater  also  in  case  of  state  bank  notes. 

The  j)roposed  plan  requires  each  bank  to  redeem  its  notes  at 
its  own  office,  and  at  such  agencies  as  it  may  establish.  If  these 
notes  are  good  enough  to  circulate  among  the  people  they  ought 
to  be  so  good  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  compelling  each 
bank  to  redeem  the  paper  of  every  other  bank.  If  bank  notes 
have  a  general  circulation  they  will  become  widely  scattered, 
and  redemption  at  the  bank  of  issue  will  be  practically  impossible 
without  considerable  expense  and  delay.  They  are  not  a  legal 
tender,  but  are  expecte(l  to  take  the  place  of  legal  tender  green- 
backs and  treasury  notes.  As  a  result,  the  people  will  be  using 
money  which  can  only  pay  debts  by  unanimous  consent,  and  the 
del)tor  will  be  constantly  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to  shave 
his  bank  notes  in  order  to  pay  what  he  owes.  Since  the  banks 
have  better  facilities  than  the  individual  for  collection,  and  since 
they  are  finally  liable  through  assessments  for  the  payment  of 
the  notes,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  required  to  redeem  each 
other's  notes  in  lawful  money  on  demand,  so  that  the  people,  if 
they  are  compelled  to  use  bank  notes,  may  be  able  to  convert 
them  at  any  time  and  without  inconvenience  into  legal  tender 
money. 

The  agencies  suggested  in  the  bill  will  of  course  be  located  in 
the  large  cities,  and  the  money  deposited  at  the  agencies  for 
purposes  of  redemption  will  increase  the  congestion  of  money  at 
money  centres  and  give  such  centres  a  great  advantage  over 
otiier  communities. 

There  is  another  objection  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The   proposed  plan  will  make  depositors  less  secure,  since  tlie 
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banks  are,  on  the  one  hand,  reliovorl  of  the  legal  necessity  of 
keeping  a  reserve  for  the  protection  of  depositors,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  liabilities  of  each  bank  are  increased  because  of 
possible  assessments  to  pay  notes  of  failed  banks.  The  additional 
risk  to  depositors  will  doubtless  make  them  more  timid  in  times 
of  threatened  panic,  and  hence  more  liable  to  embarrass  the  bank 
by  a  run. 

If  the  proposed  plan  is  generally  accepted  by  the  banks,  it  will 
cause  an  immediate  inflation  of  the  currency,  with  the  possible 
effect  of  expelling  gold  from  the  country ;  if  it  is  not  generally 
accepted  by  the  national  banks  now  in  existence,  the  provision 
requiring  the  withdrawal  of  bonds  before  July  1,  1895,  will 
probably  cause  a  contraction  of  the  currency. 

To  summarize:  The  president's  plan  gives  a  special  privilege 
to  a  favored  class ;  surrenders  the  control  of  the  volume  of  paper 
money  to  private  corporations ;  builds  up  an  influential  class 
which  will  be  interested  in  preventing  all  legislation  hostile  to 
its  business ;  substitutes  non-legal  tender  paper  for  legal  tender 
paper,  and  lessens  the  security  of  bank  depositors.  And  all  this 
without  bringing  any  real  relief  to  the  sacred  gold  reserve. 

If  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  would  exercise  the  option 
vested  in  him  by  law,  and  redeem  coin  obligations  in  silver  when 
silver  is  more  convenient,  the  treasury  would  no  longer  be  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  may  for  selfish  interests  conspire  to  with- 
draw gohl  and  force  an  issue  of  l>onds.  The  plan  proposed  by 
the  president  is  worse  than  a  makeshift  —  it  is  a  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  sovereignty  itself,  and  will  be  as  futile  to  bring  back 
prosperity  as  was  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the 
Sherman  Law. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chief  magistrate  did  not  propose 
a  substantial  remedy  for  our  financial  ills.  We  suffer  from  a 
disease  which  is  world-wide  in  its  extent,  namely,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold.  There  is  but  one  remedy,  the  restoration  of  silver ; 
and  the  longer  we  delay,  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  in 
applying  it.  When  the  United  States,  without  awaiting  the  aid 
or  consent  of  any  other  nation,  opens  its  mints  to  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one,  it  will  bring  real  relief  to  its  people  and  will  lead 
the  way  to  the  restoration  of  bimetallism  throughout  the  world. 
It  will  then  be  prepared  to  perfect  its  financial  system  by  furnish- 
ing a  paper  money  invested  with  legal  tender  qualities  and 
sufficient  in  volume  to  supply  the  needs  of  commerce.  Its  paper 
money  will  not  be  loaned  then  to  favorites,  but  will  be  paid  out 
in  the  expenses  o*!  government  so  that  all  may  receive  the  benefits 
in  decreased  tay  js. 
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Land  is  an  important  factor  in  production.  Those  who 
own  the  land  in  any  country  largely  control  the  creation  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  It  ought  to  be  possible,  therefore, 
for  each  citizen  to  obtain  and  use  a  portion  of  land  for  tlie 
satisfaction  of  his  wants  if  he  so  desires.  The  wise  manage- 
ment of  its  public  lands  and  the  establishment  of  unencum- 
bered homes  by  its  people  should  be  among  the  first  concerns 
of  a  good  government. 

Our  public  lands  are  the  rightful  heritage  of  the  people 
and  should  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers.  This  fruitful 
earth  was  obviously  intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  occupied 
as  homes  for  the  masses  rather  than  for  speculative  uses  by 
a  favored  few.  A  man  can  hardly  be  a  patriot  of  the  highest 
type  until  he  owns  a  home  unencumbered  by  mortgage  or 
debt.  Any  system  of  legislation  which  enables  a  few  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  to  monopolize  land,  while  multitudes 
remain  homeless,  is  radically  wrong  and  should  be  speedily 
changed,  otherwise  it  will  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  crime, 
disti'ess,  poverty,  and  even  anarchy  and  communism. 

The  evils  of  foreign  landlordism  in  America  have  been  too 
long  ignored.  The  inefficiency  of  Democmtic  and  Republi- 
can legislation  on  the  subject  has  permitted  and  fostered 
these  evils.  As  a  result  we  find  that  non-i-esident  aliens 
have  already  acquired  a  large  part  of  the  best  land  in  this 
country  and  are  holding  it  for  their  own  enrichment,  thus 
profiting  by  oui-  toil  and  industry  while  avoiding  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  and  the  burdeiLs  of  maintiiining  our 
government.  Lord  William  Scully  of  I^ondon  is  a  fair  sj^eci- 
men  of  this  class  of  pluUxjrats.  lie  owns  forty  thousand 
acres  of  good  farming  land  in  Logan  County,  Illinois,  besides 
large  ti*acts  in  other  counties.  He  rents  this  land  for  cash  at 
a  high  rate,  requires  his  tenants,  who  are  mostly  poor  people, 
to  put  up  their  own  houses,  banis,  and  farm  buildings,  makes 
them  pay  all  the  taxes,  and  receives  from  them  $150,000 
annually  for  permission  to  till  the  soil  they  live  on  and  whose 
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value  diey  alone  have  made.  He  i«  only  one  of  a  large  and 
growing  nunilxjr  of  foreign  landlords.  The  following  is  an 
incomplete  list  of  lords,  dukes,  earls,  l)arons,  etc.,  who  own 
large  bodies  of  land  in  the  United  States,  with  the  number  of 
acres  held  by  each : 

Names.  No.  of  acres. 

Duke  of  Bwlfoi-cl 61,086 

Earl  of  Hrowiilow 57,7»9 

Earl  of  Carlisle 78,540 

Earl  of  Cawdor 51,638 

Earl  of  (levelaud 106,650 

Earl  of  Derby 56,6ft8 

Duke  of  Devonshire 148,626 

Lord  of  Londonslioro 52,666 

Duke  of  XorthunilRMiand        ....  191,460 

Duke  of  Portland 56,269 

Earls  of  I^owls 46,096 

Duke  of  Rutland 70,039 

Lady  Willoujrlihv 59,212 

Sir  VV.  W.  Win  " 91,612 

Earl  of  VarlM)roujijli 54,570 

Baron  TwetHidale 1,760,000 

Bvron  II.  Evans 700,000 

Duke  of  Sutherland 422,000 

\V.  Whaley,  M.  1* 310,000 

Robert  Tenant 630,000 

I^i-d  Duninore         .        .                 ...  120,000 

Benjamin  Nuegas 100,000 

Lord  Houghton 60,000 

Lord  Dunniven 60,000 

A.Peel,  M.  P 10,000 

M.  Ellerhousen 600,000 

Alexander  Grant 36,000 

i\  M.  Beiich 10,000 

Marquis  Deniores 16,000 

As  if  individuals  could  not  acquire  our  lands  fast  enough, 
we  find  that  vast  combinations  of  foreign  capital  have  been 
formed  to  accomplish  that  puipose.  A  Scotch  syndicate,  for 
example,  owns  500,000  acres  in  Florida ;  an  English  syndi- 
cate owns  1,800,000  acres  in  Mississippi ;  another  owns 
3,000,000  acres  in  Texius  ;  a  Dutch  syndicate  owns  4,500,000 
in  New  Mexico,  etc.  There  are  lifty-six  foreign  corpomtions 
and  individuals  that  together  own  more  than  26,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  United  States.  This  is  an  area  larger 
tlian  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  would  make  more  than  140,- 
000  farms  of  100  acres  each. 

The  monopolization  of  land  in  tliis  country  has  not  been 
altogether  by  foreignei-s.  American  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals own  perhaps  almost  as  much  land  for  speculative 
purposes  as  is  held  by  Europeans.     Below  is  a  partial  list  of 
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our  domestic  land   monopolists,  with  the   number  of  aci^es 
owned  by  each  : 


Names. 

Ex-Senator  Dorsey,  in  New  Mexico 

Col.  D.  C.  Murphy 

Ck)l.  Church  of  New  York,  180  furins  of  from  200 

acres  to  500  acres  each,  in  ail  alM)ut 

Mr.  Claris  of  New  Vorii 

Standard  Oil  Company,  in  several  SUites 

Dr.  Glenn  of  California 

E.  Mariner  of  Milwaukee 

Georjre  Hanley  of  Wisconsin 

David  Selsor  of  Ohio 

Maurice  Raleigh,  New  Jersey  .  .  .  . 
E.  C.  Sprague,  in  sevei-al  States  .  .  .  . 
Virginia  Coal  and  Iron  Company  .        .        .        . 

Col.  Myer,  Wisconsin 

Texas  Laud  and  Cattle  Company  .        .        .        . 

Texas  State  Fund  (owne<l  by  four  men) 

New  York  syndicate  in  Texas        .        .        .        . 

Mcl^ughlinof  California 

William  S.  Chapman,  in  California 
Ex-State  Surveyor-Gen.  Houghton  of  California  . 
Ex-State  Surveyor-Gen.  Heals       .        .        .        . 
Miller  and  Lux*,  San  Francisco      .        .        .        . 
John  W.  Dwight  of  Pennsylvania  owns  in  North 

Dakota  a  farm  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of 

Rhode  Island,  110  square  miles 
Blxby,  Flint  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
G.  W.  Roberts  of  San  Francisco 
Isaac  Friedlander  of  California 
Throckmorton  of  C'alifornia  . 
Murphy  family  of  Santa  Clara 
Thomas  Fowler,  in  California 
Abel  Steiirnes  of  I^os  Angeles 
A  Philadelphia  firm,  in  California 


No.  of  Acres. 

600,000 
4,068,000 

60,000 

30,000 

1,000,000 

90,000 

70,000 

32,000 

25,000 

30,000 

500,000 

100,000 

35,000 

240,000 

3,000,000 

300,000 

400,000 

350,000 

35,000 

300,000 

450,000 


704,000 
200,000 
140,000 
100,000 
146,000 
156,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000. 


Land  monopoly  is  wrong,  whether  the  monopolizers  are  of 
home  or  foreign  birth.  The  practical  effect  Ls  the  same  ujx)n 
the  producing  classes ;  they  have  to  share  the  fruits  of  their 
honest  toil  with  the  landlords.  The  ownership  of  land,  even 
by  our  own  citizens,  should  be  limited  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  the  good  of  the  people,  while  alien  ownersliip 
should  be  proliibited  entirely. 

Congress  has  granted  to  railroads  and  other  corporations 
191,442,386  acres  of  the  public  domain.  This  would  make 
a  country  half  as  large  as  Mexico  ;  twice  as  large  as  Jaimn  ; 
almost  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  France  and  Germany ; 
as  large  as  Ohio,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Illinois, 
and  Georgia  all  put  together ;  and  five  times  as  large  as  all 
New  England.  These  lands  have  been  improvidently  dis- 
posed of  at  merely  nominal  values,  as  subsidies,  until  the 
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railroads  own  fabulous  acres  largely  in  excess  of  the  area  of 
many  States.  Had  they  been  reserved  for  actual  settlers 
they  would  have  furnished  eighty-acre  farms  for  more  than 
two  million  families. 

Perhaps  some  Democrat  will  say  it  was  the  "infernal 
Republicans"  who  thas  i-ecklessly  squandered  the  public 
domain,  and  that  Democmt^  have  always  opposed  it.  But 
we  find  that  the  fii-st  grant  of  land  to  a  railroad  corporation 
was  made  by  the  Democratic  party.  Prior  to  the  war  Dem- 
ocrats had  made  no  less  than  fortynseven  grants  of  land  in 
aid  of  railroads,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  thirty  million 
acres.  The  Republicans  continued  this  policy  and  were  still 
more  extravagant  in  their  grants.  In  Texas  Democrats  have 
granted  to  railroads  and  other  corporations  38,826,880  acres 
of  land,  which  Is  more  than  enough  to  make  twelve  States 
as  large  as  Connecticut,  while  eighty-three  thousand  Texas 
farmere  are  tenants,  unable  to  own  the  soil  they  till.  Thus 
many  millions  of  acres  of  the  gmndest  country  ever  kissed  by 
the  sunlight  of  heaven  have  been  monopolized  by  foreign  and 
domestic  aggregations  of  wealth,  while  multitudes  of  our  own 
worthy  and  deserving  people  are  homeless  wandei'ers  or  ten- 
ants of  European  landlords.  And  when  a  new  territory  or 
strip  of  land  is  open  for  settlement  there  is  an  immediate  and 
tremendous  rush  for  it  on  the  part  of  our  landless  people 
who  have  so  long  suffered  the  ungmtified  heartrlonging  for  a 
home. 

The  national  Democi-atic  platfomi  of  1888  declares  that 
during  Cleveland's  first  administration  the  Democratic  party 
reclaimed  from  corporations  and  restored  to  the  public  domain 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  This  claim  is  false. 
There  were  some  gmnts  of  lands  to  railroads  which  were  for- 
feited simply  l)ecause  the  companies  failed  to  comply  with 
their  conti-act.  Hence,  Congress  (Democratic  House  and 
Republican  Senate)  had  only  to  declare  this  fact  and  have 
the  lands  surveyed.  Secretary  Lamar  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  his  report  to  (congress,  Dec.  5,  1887,  imparts  the  fol- 
lowing information  on  the  subject: 

Years  have  o]ap>*ed  since  many  of  the  grants  have  l)een  made,  and 
other  years  shice  tlio  withdniwals.  Some  of  the  companies  have  con- 
structed the  entire  line  of  their  roads,  others  fragmentary  portions  only, 
and  others  agsiin  none  at  aU ;  tmt  the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  was  no 
less  effective  as  a  barrier  agitinst  the  settlers  in  the  one  case  than  the 
other.  After  years  of  inaUing  ('ongress  had  failed  to  empower  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  necessary  surreys  whereby  some  of  the  grants  might  be  a^usted^ 
and  no  immedLite  prospect  of  such  surveys  was  In  sight.    But  a  law  was 
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passed  March  3, 1887  (24  United  States,  556),  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  direirted  to  inimediateiy  adjust  each  of  the  railroad  land 
grants  made  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads.  Follow- 
ing this  action,  instructions  were  subsequently  issued  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  I^nd  Office  to  detail  all  the  available  force  in  his 
office  to  the  work  of  adjusting  the  railroad  land  grants  and  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  the  same.  The  amou  nt  of  land  restored  to  the  public 
dftmain  through  the  orders  revoking  the  indemnity  withdravjals  is  stated  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  be  21^323^600  acres. 

Thus  it  appeal's  from  official  figures  that  the  claim  of  hav- 
ing restored  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  reckless  exaggeration  of  the  truth,  and  the  failure 
of  Congress  for  many  years  to  declare  void  the  unearned 
grants  of  land  lost  to  the  people  many  millions  of  acres. 
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WHITTIER :  A  MODERN  APOSTLE  OF  LOFTY 

SPIRITUALITY. 


BV    B.   O.   FLOWER. 


Interesting  as  is  the  New  Kngland  poet  when  considered 
as  a  barefoot  lM)y,  as  the  inspired  prophet  of  freedom,  as  the 
charming  lyric  poet  and  graphic  delineator  of  New  Eng- 
land life,  and  dear  its  he  is  to  us  lus  the  simple  and  sincei-e 
man,  it  is  jus  the  true  mystic  or  the  inspired  tciicher  of  the 
higher  life  that  he  api)eals  especially  to  the  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  nunil)er  of  pei-sons  who,  along  various  lines  of 
thought  and  experience,  are  lieing  brought  to-day  into  what 
Ls  essentiall}'  a  deeply  spiritual  attitude,  while  they  feel  little 
or  no  attraction  toward  the  empty  forms,  creeds,  or  dogmas 
which  have  so  long  (daimed  to  constitute  religion.  The 
'* voice  of  God  within"  or  '*the  Inner  I^ight"  of  Whittier  is 
becoming  a  far  greater  reality  to  the  conscience  of  our  civiliza- 
tion than  Mammon-woi-shipping  and  easy-going  conventional- 
ists imagine.     On  this  point  the  late  Mrs.  Claflin  oliserved: 

Mr.  Whittier  Ix^lioveil  in  foUowinj;  tlic  Inner  liijr^it,  and  when  he 
thouj^ht  he  was  direi.*t<Ml  by  tliat  Inner  Li^ht,  no  power  on  Ciirth  could 
influence  him  to  turn  a^ide.  If  he  decided  to  move  at  a  certain  moment 
of  time,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  change  hi»  mind;  no  Htorm  was 
severe  enougli  to  deter  liim  from  going  on  the  tniin  he  had  set  his  heart 
on.  He  used  to  tell  a  story  of  one  of  his  friends  as  an  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  of  being  guide<l  by  and  yielding  to  the  Inner  Light: 

"  1  have  an  old  friend,"  he  said,  "  who  followed  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit,  and  always  made  it  a  point  to  go  to  meeting  on  First^iay.  On 
one  First-day  morning  he  made  ready  for  meeting,  and  suddenly  turning 
to  his  wife,  said,  '  I  am  not  going  to  meeting  this  morning;  I  am  going 
to  take  a  walk.'  His  wife  inf|uired  where  he  was  going,  and  he  replied: 
'  I  don't  know;  I  am  impelled  to  go,  1  know  not  where."*  With  his  walk- 
ing-stick he  started,  and  went  out  of  the  city  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
came  to  a  country  house  that  stocni  some  distance  from  the  road.    The 

gate  stood  oi)en,  and  a  narrow  lane,  into  which  he  turned,  leii  up  to  the 
ouse,  where  something  unusual  seemed  to  be  going  on.  There  were 
sevenil  vehicles  st^mding  around  the  yard,  and  groups  of  people  were 
gathered  here  and  there.  When  he  reached  the  house,  he  found  there 
was  a  funeral,  and  he  entered  with  tlie  neighbors,  who  were  there  to 
attend  the  service.  He  listene<i  to  the  funenil  address  and  to  the  prayer. 
It  was  the  body  of  a  young  woman  lying  in  the  casket  before  him,  and 
he  arose  and  said,  'I  have  beer,  led  by  the  Spirit  to  this  house;  I  know 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  connecte<i  with  the  death  of  this  person ; 
but  I  am  impelled  by  the  Spirit  to  say  that  she  hju?  l>een  accused  of  some- 
thing of  which  she  is  not  guilty,  and  the  false  accusation  has  hastened 
ber  death.' 
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**  ITie  friend  sat  down,  and  a  murmur  of  surprise  went  through  the 
room.  The  miuister  arose  and  said,  '  Are  you  a  |;od  or  what  arc.  you?' 
The  frieud  replied:  ^  I  am  only  a  poor,  sinful  man,  but  I  was  leil  by  the 
Inner  Light  to  come  to  this  house,  and  say  wlmt  I  have  said,  and 
I  would  ask  the  person  in  tins  room  who  knows  that  the  young  woman 
now  l)eyond  the  power  of  si>eech  was  not  guilty  of  what  she  was 
awused,  to  vindiciite  her  in  this  presence."  After  a  fearful  pause,  a 
woman  stood  up  and  said :  ^  [  am  the  person,'  and  while  weeping  hysteri- 
cally, she  confessed  that  she  had  wilfully  slandered  the  dead  girl.  The 
friend  departed  on  his  homeward  way.  »Such,''  said  Mr.  Wliittier,  "  was 
the  leading  of  the  Inner  Light.'^ 

The  same  writer  makes,  with  regard  to  Whittier's  reli- 
gious convictions,  the  following  interesting  observations  which 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  his  religious  poeuLs  : 

Mr.  Whittier  was  a  many-sided  man  and  could  adapt  himself  to  any 
condition  of  mind.  He  had  grcjit  warmth  of  aD'ection  for  his  friends; 
tenderness  to  the  erring,  and  cajKicity  for  sult'ering  with  others,  were 
marked  traits  in  his  character,  —  but  he  had  always  faith  in  ultimate 
good  for  all.  lie  Siiid,  '*  Surely  God  would  not  iwrmit  His  children  to 
suffer  if  it  were  not  to  work  out  for  them  the  highest  goml.  For  God 
never  does,  nor  suflers  to  l>e  done,  but  that  wiiich  we  would  do  if  we 
could  see  the  end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He.  The  little  circumstance 
of  death  will  make  no  diflerence  with  me;  I  sliall  have  the  siime  friends 
in  tliat  other  world  that  I  have  here;  the  S4ime  loves  and  aspirations 
and  occupations.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  not  l)e  myself,  and  surely 
I  shjill  not  lose  my  identity.  GckPs  love  Is  so  inrtnitely  greater  than 
mine  that  I  cannot  fear  for  His  children,  and  when  I  long  to  help  some 
poor,  sullering,  erring  fcllow-<*reature,  I  am  consoled  with  the  thouglit 
that  His  great  heart  of  love  is  more  moved  than  mine  can  l>e,  and  so  I 
rest  in  peace.*' 

How  beautifully  are  these  thoughts  of  the  poet  amplified 
in  the  following  stanzas  from  "  The  Eternal  Goodness : " 

But  still  my  human  hands  are  weiik 

To  hold  your  iron  creeds : 
Against  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 

My  heart  within  mepleiids. 

Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought? 

Who  talks  of  si^heme  and  plan? 
The  Lord  is  G<xl !    He  needeth  not 

The  i)oor  device  of  man. 

I  walk  with  Iwire,  hushed  feet  the  ground 

Ye  tread  with  l>oldness  shod ; 
I  dare  not  lix  with  mete  and  bound 

The  love  and  power  of  God. 

Ye  praise  His  justice;  even  such 

His  pitying  love  I  deem : 
Y'e  seek  21  king ;  I  fain  would  touch 

The  robe  that  hath  no  seiuu. 

Y'e  see  the  curse  which  overl)roods 

A  world  of  pain  and  loss; 
I  hear  our  Lord's  beatitudes 

And  prayer  upon  the  cross. 
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Vet,  in  the  maddening  iimxe  of  tliiii|^. 

And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood, 
To  ont'  flxed  truHt  my  spirit  clings; 

1  know  that  (iod  is  good. 

Not  mine  to  look  where  cherubim 

And  serupliH  may  not  stiis 
lint  nothing  can  l)e  good  in  Him 

Wliieh  evil  is  in  me. 

The  wrong  tliat  |>aiu8  my  soul  Iielow 

1  dare  not  throne  al)ove : 
I  know  not  of  His  hate,  —  1  know 

His  goodness  and  His  love. 

«  *  *  * 

And  so  t>eside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  mutlled  oar; 
No  luinii  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  (K'can  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  isbmds  lift 

Their  fronded  iHilms  in  air; 
1  only  know  1  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  c*iire. 

The    tmc    mystic   Ls   further   revealed   in   tlie   following 
vei-ses  from  *•  In  Quest :  " 

Th(»  riddle  of  the  world  is  understood 
Only  by  him  who  feels  that  God  is  good, 
As  only  he  can  feel  who  nuikes  his  love 
The  ladder  of  his  faith,  and  cUml)s  alM>ve 
On  tlf  rounds  of  his  best  iitftincts;  dniws  no  line 
Between  mere  Imman  goodness  and  divine, 
But,  judging  Ood  by  what  in  him  is  l)est, 
Witli  a  child's  trust  Iwins  on  a  Father's  I>r(>ast, 
»      And  hears  unmoved  the  old  creeils  l)abl)le  still 
Of  kingly  jiower  and  dread  caprice  of  will ; 
(.'hary  of  blessing,  ]>rodigal  of  curse, 
The  i>itiless  doomsman  of  the  universe. 
Can  Hatred  ask  for  loveV    Tan  Selflshness 
Invite  to  self-denial V    7^  Ih  /^iw 
Thau  man  in  kindly  deafintj  f     Can  lie  brmk 
Jlis  own  {irt'tU  hur  (tf  fatherhood^  fors;ike  • 
And  curse  His  children ?    Not  for  ejirth  and  heaven 
Can  seiKinite  tables  of  the  law  l»e  given. 
A'o  rnif  ran  bind  f^hirh  lie  Himself  denies; 
The  truths  of  time  are  not  etenml  lies. 


So  hcjird  I ;  and  the  chaos  round  me  spread 
To  light  and  order  grew ;  and,  "  I^)rd  "  1  said, 
'*  Our  sins  are  our  tormentors,  worst  of  all 
Felt  in  dii^tnistful  shame  tliat  dares  not  call 
Vi>on  'HuH'  as  our  Knther.     We  Imve  set 
A  stninge  g«Ml  up,  l)ut  Thou  nMiuiinest  yet. 
All  that  1  f<*el  of  pity,  Tlnm  hast  known 
Before  I  was;  my  l>est  is  all  Thy  own. 
From  Thy  greiit  heart  of  goodness  mhic  but  drew 
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Wishes  and  prayers ;  but  Tliou,  O  Lord,  wilt  do, 
In  Tiiy  own  time,  by  ways  I  Ciiunot  see, 
All  that  I  feel  when  I  ani  nearest  Thee ! "' 

Whittier  stood  in  the  midway  between  the  departing  ideals 
of  ancient  orthodoxy  and  the  religion  of  the  future.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  that  excjuisite  poein,  ^^  The  Brother  of 
Mercy,"  which  the  reader  wdll  remember  descrilies  the  death 
of  one  Piero  Luca,  an  old,  gray  poller,  who  for  forty  years 
had  wrought  deeds  of  love  and  kindness.  When  the  hour 
came,  and  the  lengthened  shadows  marked  the  close  of  life's 
day,  a  Uirefoot  monk  seeks  to  thus  comfort  the  humble, 
Christ-lit  soul  of  the  dying  man: 

"  My  son," 
Tlie  monli  Siiid  soothingly,  **  thy  worli  is  done; 
And  no  more  as  a  servant,  but  the  guest 
Of  (i(Kl  tliou  enterest  thv  eternal  rest. 
No  toil,  no  tears,  no  sorrow  for  the  lost 
Shall  nuir  thy  i)erfect  bliss.    Thou  shalt  sit  down 
(lad  in  white  robes,  and  wejir  a  golden  crown 
Forever  and  forever."' 

The  following  lines  in  a  very  real  way  i-eflect  the  poet's 
aversion  to  the  ancient  and  materialistic  conception  of  God 
and  heaven,  no  less  than  lus  ideals  of  true  religion,  which  the 
Apostle  James  cogently  simimarized  as  consisting  in  visit- 
ing the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  keeping 
one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world : 

Piero  tossed 
On  his  sick  pillow :  "  Miserable  nie! 
I  am  too  poor  for  such  grand  company; 
The  crown  would  l>e  too  heavy  for  tliis  gray 
Old  head;  and  (iod  forgive  me  if  1  say 
It  would  be  hard  to  sit  there  night  and  day. 
Like  an  image  in  the  Tribune,  doing  naught 
With  these  hard  hands,  that  all  my  life  have  wrought. 
Not  for  brejid  only,  l)ut  for  pity's  siike. 
I'm  dull  at  prayers:  I  could  not  keei>  awake. 
Counting  my  biwids.    Kline's  but  a  crazy  head, 
SiNirce  worth  the  saving,  if  all  else  l>e  dead. 
And  if  one  goes  to  heaven  without  a  heart, 
(Uh\  knows  he  lesives  l)ehind  his  better  part. 
I  love  my  fellow-men ;  the  worst  I  know 
I  would  do  good  to.     Will  death  change  me  so 
That  I  shall  sit  among  the  lazy  s:iintii, 
Turning  a  deaf  ejir  to  the  sore  complaints 
Of  souls  that  suffer?    Why,  1  never  yet 
Left  a  poor  dog  in  the  stradn  hard  l)eset. 
Or  ass  o'erladen  I     Must  I  rate  man  less 
Than  <log  or  ass,  in  holy  seltlshness? 
Methinks  (Lord,  imnlon,  if  the  thought  be  sin) 
The  world  of  pain  were  better,  if  therein 
One's  heart  might  still  be  human,  and  desires 
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Of  uatural  pity  drop  ui>oii  its  fires 
JSoiiie  cooling  tears." 

Tliereat  the  pale  monk  crossed 
His  brow,  and,  mutter-ine,  ^^  Madnian !  thou  art  lost!  '^ 
Took  up  his  i)yx  and  fled ;  and,  left  alone, 
The  sick  man  closed  his  eyes  with  a  groat  groan 
lliat  sank  into  a  prayer,  "  Thy  will  be  done ! " 

Then  was  he  made  aware,  by  soul  or  ear, 
Of  somewhat  pure  and  holy  l>euding  o>r  him. 
And  a  voice  like  tliat  of  her  who  bore  him. 
Tender  and  most  (tomiuissiimate :  "  Never  fear! 
For  heaven  is  love,  as  God  himself  is  love ; 
Thy  work  l)clow  shall  be  thy  work  al)ove." 
And  when  he  looked,  lo !  in  the  stem  monk*s  place 
He  saw  the  shining  of  an  angel's  fiiee ! 

The  poet's  religious  ideals  are  exquisitely  set  forth  in  these 

stanzas : 

O  Love  Divine !  —  whose  constant  beam 

Shines  on  the  eyes  tliat  will  not  see. 
And  waits  to  bless  us,  wliile  we  dream 

Thou  leuvest  us  because  we  turn  from  thee 

All  souls  that  struggle  and  aspire. 

All  hearts  of  prayer  by  thee  are  lit; 
And  dim,  or  clear,  thy  tongues  of  fire 

On  dusky  tribes  and  twilight  centuries  sit. 

*  *  «  4> 

Tnith  which  the  sage  and  proi)het  saw. 

Long  sought  without,  but  found  within, 
The  law  of  Love  beyond  all  law. 

The  Life  o*erfio<Mling  mortjil  death  and  sin ! 

The  present  broadening  of  man's  ideas  concerning  God  is 
seen  on  every  side,  both  within  and  witliout  the  Church.  The 
realization  that  empty  dogma  and  soulless  creed  are  no  moi'e 
religion  than  they  were  when  Jesus  condemned  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  of  old,  is  taking  possession  of  the  conscience 
of  our  civilization,  at  least  of  those  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  truth.  Whittier  thus  anticipated  the  noble  ideals  which 
to-day  are  coming  to  be  so  generally  accepted  in  tliese  lines :  * 

Above,  below,  in  sky  and  sod. 

In  leaf  and  si>ar,  in  star  and  man. 

Well  might  the  wise  Athenian  scan 
The  geometric  signs  of  God, 

The  measured  order  of  His  plan. 

And  Indians  mystics  sang  aright 

Of  the  One  f  Jfe  pervading  all,  — 

One  Heing^s  tidal  rise  and  fall 
In  soul  and  fonn,  in  sound  and  sight, — 

Eternal  outflow  and  recall. 


•ThcOver-Ueart. 
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Fade,  ]x)iii|)  of  dreiulful  iiimgery 
Wherewith  iiiankind  liave  deified 
Their  liat«,  and  selflt^liness,  and  pride ! 

hvt  tlie  scared  dreamer  wake  to  see 
The  Christ  of  Nazareth  at  his  side ! 

What  doth  that  holy  Guide  require? 

No  rite  of  pain,  nor  gift  of  Idood, 

Hut  man  a  kindly  brotherhood, 
Looking,  where  duty  is  desire, 

To  ilTm,  the  beautiful  and  good. 

One  would  almost  imagine  the  Quaker  poet  had  l)een 
drinking  from  the  foimtain  of  Eastern  mysticism,  after  read- 
ing these  vei'ses  from  "A  Mystery:" 

A  iireseni'e,  stnuige  at  onoe  and  known, 

Walked  with  me  as  my  guide; 
The  .«kirtJ*  of  some  forgotten  life 

Trailed  noi^seless  at  my  side. 

W:is  it  a  dim-remenil)ered  dream? 

Or  glimpse  througli  :uons  old? 
The  strret  which  the  mouuUiius  kept 

The  river  never  told. 

But  from  the  vision  ere  it  (isissed 

A  tender  hoi)o  I  drew, 
And,  |)leiisant  as  a  dawn  of  spring, 

The  thought  within  me  grew. 

That  love  would  temper  every  change, 

And  soften  all  surprise. 
And,  misty  with  the  dre:uns  of  eiiilh, 

ITie  hills  of  Ilenven  arise. 

No  poet  of  our  time  has  ever  l^een  a  finner  Ijeliever  in  the 
present  or  in  the  splendid  futui*e  to  which  mankind  is  slowly 
i)ut  lalioriously  tending  than  was  Whittier.  The  very  keynote 
of  his  inspired  conviction  was  soimded  in  the  "  Chai)el  of  the 
Hermits"  in  the  following  utterances: 


rv 


Vet,  sometimes  glimpses  on  my  sight, 
Through  present  wrong,  the  eternal  right : 
And  step  by  step,  since  time  l>egan, 
1  see  the  steiuly  gain  of  man. 

That  all  of  good  the  iMist  hath  had 
] Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad, 
Our  common  daily  life  divine, 
And  every  land  a*  Palestine. 

*  *  *  * 

O  f rien<i !  we  need  nor  nn-k  nor  sand. 
Nor  storied  stream  of  Momlng-I  jind ; 
The  heavens  are  glassed  in  Merrimac^k,  — 
Wliat  more  ccmlcfjordan  rentier  Iwu'k? 
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We  lack  tmt  oihjii  eye  and  ear 
To  And  the  OrieutV marvels  here;  — 
Tlie  still,  small  voice  in  autumnV  hush, 
Von  maple  wooil  the  Imrnin^  hush. 

For  stili  the  new  tninst'ends  tlie  old, 
In  signs  and  tokens  maidfold;  — 
Slaves  rise  up  men;  the  olive  waves, 
With  i*oots  de<*|)  set  in  iKittle  gnives! 

Through  thi»  liarsh  noises  of  our  day 
A  low,  swtH.»t  prelu<ie  flnds  Mn  way ; 
Through  clomis  of  douht,  and  ei-eeds  of  fear, 
A  light  is  hreiiking,  calm  and  cle^ir. 

That  song  of  I^ove,  now  low  and  far. 
Ere  h)ng  shall  swell  from  star  to  star! 
That  light,  the  hrc:iking  day,  which  tips 
The  golden-spired  Ai)ocjilypse ! 

With   equal   clearness   wei*e  his  lieliefs  as  reganls  duty 
expressed  in  these  lines  from  ** Seed-Time  and  Harvest:" 

It  may  not  he  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  ri|)ene«l  field ; 
Nor  ours  to  hesir,  on  summer  eves. 
The  i*eiii)er's  song  among  the  sheaves. 

Yet  where  our  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  God*s  grejit  thought, 
•The  nejir  and  future  hlend  in  one. 
And  whatso'er  is  willed  is  done  I 


The  poet's  trust  in  the  Over-Soul  is  frequently  uttered, 
although  at  times  thei*e  seems  to  be  a  waveiing  in  tlie  tones. 
When  he  is  on  the  mountain  top  he  is  serene,  and  then  we 
find  him  unmoved  in  his  profound  conviction.  Thus,  in  the 
little  poem  entitled  "  Trust,"  he  exclaims  : 

"  All  18  of  God  that  is,  and  is  to  he; 

And  God  is  pxHl."    Let  this  sutflce  ub  fitlU, 

Resting  in  childlike  trust  upon  His  w^ill 

Wlio  moves  to  His  great  ends  unthwarted  !)y  the  111. 

To  a  con^espondent  in  1881  he  wrot^:  "Tlie  world  is  grow- 
ing l)etter ;  the  Lord  reigns ;  our  old  planet  is  wheeling 
Rh)wly  into  fuller  light.  I  despair  of  nothing  goo<l.  All  will 
come  in  due  time  that  is  i-eally  needed.  All  that  we  have  to 
do  is  to  work  —  and  wait."  And  again,  in  "Tlie  Gmve  hy 
the  Lake,"  after  giving  us  an  exquisite  picture  of  hike  and 
sky,  mingled  with  pliilosoj)hy  and  musings,  he  bi-eaka  forth 
much  as  did  the  elder  prophets,  speaking  with  the  authority 
of  ime  who  is  moved  by  a  lofty  inner  voice : 

Ilear'st  thou,  O  of  little  faith, 
Wlmt  to  thee  tlie  mountain  saith 
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What  is  whispered  by  the  trees?  — 
••  Cast  on  (joci  thy  i»re  for  tlie^e ; 
Trust  Him,  if  thy  sight  i)e  dim : 
Doubt  for  them  is  doubt  of  Him. 


"  Not  with  hatred's  aiiidertow 
Dotii  the  Love  Eternal  flow ; 
Every  cliain  that  spirits  wear 
(Crumbles  in  the  breiith  of  prayer; 
And  the  penitent's  deiiire 
Opens  every  gate  of  fire. 

"  Still  ITiy  love,  O  Christ  arisen, 
Yearns  to  reiieh  these  souls  in  prison ! 
Througli  all  depths  of  sin  and  loss 
Drops  the  plummet  of  thy  cross ! 
Never  yet  abyss  was  found 
Deeper  than  tliat  cross  could  sound ! 


»9 


Therefore  well  iniiy  Nature  keep 
Equal  faith  with  all  who  sleep. 
Set  her  watch  of  hills  around 
( 'hristian  grave  and  heathen  mound, 
And  to  cairn  and*kirkyard  send 
Summer's  flowery  dividend. 

It  was  given  to  Whittier  to  see  the  unity  of  truth.  He 
could  never  have  l^een  a  CalvinLst,  and  I  say  this  without  the 
least  disrespect  for  the  sincere  lea<ler  of  a  great  movement 
which  aimed  to  purify^the  Church,  although,  from  my  point 
of  view,  Calvin,  in  spite  of  the  purity  of  his  motive,  dwelt 
in  the  sliadow,  while  Whittier  lived  in  the  sunlight  of  spirit- 
uality. Calvin  was  naturally  naiTow  in  his  views ;  Whittier 
also  iiad  his  limitations,  but  in  the  latter  there  are  an  inspiiu- 
tion  and  breadth  which  lead  the  soul  upward,  and  radiate 
that  largeness  of  spirit  for  the  want  of  which  any  civiliza- 
tion or  religion  must  wither.  Thus,  in  the  following  lines,* 
tlie  {K)et  asserts  a  saving  siiaciousness  of  thought  which 
would  do  more  than  we  can  comprehend  toward  advancing 
brotherhood  tlimughout  tlie  world : 

Truth  is  one ; 
And,  in  all  lands  beneath  the  sun. 
Whoso  liath  eyes  to  see  inay  see 
The  tokens  of  its  unity. 
Nti  scToll  of  creed  it«  fulness  wnips, 
We  trai^  it  not  by  school-boy  liiaps. 
Free  as  the  sun  and  air  it  is  * 
Of  bititudes  and  boundaries. 
In  Ve<lic  verse,  in  dull  Kori^u, 
Are  messages  of  good  to  man ; 
The  angels  to  our  Aryan  sirei* 

*  Miriam. 
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Talketl  by  th(»  earliest  household  Dres; 
The  prophets  of  Uie  elder  da> , 
The  Klaiit-eyiMl  sa^es  of  Cathay, 
Keiul  uot  the  riddle  all  aiiiiHH 
Of  higher  life  evcdved  from  this. 

4>  )|>  *  4> 

Wherever  through  the  ajres  rise 

The  altai*8  of  self-wierirtee, 

Where  love  its  arms  lias  opeiieil  wide, 

Or  man  for  man  has  cahnly  die^l, 

I  see  the  Siime  whiUj  win^s  oiits])read 

That  h(»vered  o'er  the  Master's  h«id. 

>¥  *  0  ^ 

So  welcome  I  from  every  source 
Tlie  tokens  of  that  primal  Foit-e, 
Older  than  lH»aven  itself,  yet  new 
As  the  youn<r  heart  it  reaches  to, 
Beneath  wlH»se  ste;uiy  impulse  rolls 
The  tidal  wave  of  human  souls; 
(iuide,  Comforter,  and  inwanl  Word, 
The  eternal  Spirit  <»f  the  Lord ! 
Ni»r  f<!«ir  I  au^ht  that  seienec*  hrinjjjs 


From  se:irehinu;  through  material  thin^; 

(Jontent  to  let  its  <;lasses  prove, 

Not  hv  the  letter's  oldness  niovt* 

The  myriad  worlds  on  worlds  that  course 

The  spaces  of  the  univ'»i-se: 

Since  everywhere  the  Spirit  walks 

The  jf:irden  of  the  heart,  and  talks 

'With  man,  as  under  K<len's  treses. 

In  all  his  varied  lan<;ua«^es. 

As  the  shadows  of  eventide  fell  over  his  fomi  tlie  things 
of  life  dropiHMl  nioi*e  and  inoie  away,  mul  the  profound  trust 
that  had  been  his  stuy  throu|:(h  life  filled  his  soul  with  a 
great  calm.  In  a  letter  to  OHver  Wendell  Holmes,  written 
in  1879,  we  find  him  thus  reiterating  liLs  convictions:  '*I 
realize  nioitJ  and  moie  that  fawc  and  ?iotorirti/  ran  avail  little 
in  our  situation  ;  that  love  is  the  one  essential  thing^  alwat/H 
welmme^  outliving  time  and  ehange^  and  going  with  us  into  the 
ungi4essed  possihilities  of  death.  There  is  nothing  so  sweet  in 
the  old  Bible  as  the  declaration  that  *  God  ix  loveJ" " 

In  chxsing  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  true  mystic,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from   Mi"s.  tMaflui's   '^  Recollections  : '' 

If  the  worth  of  a  iife  may  Ih»  estimated  by  the  number  of  heartit  com- 
forted, the  number  of  lives  uplifted  and  inspired,  Mr.  Whittier's  niesisure 
will  exce<Mi  that  c>f  most  men  of  this  or  any  other  century.  *^  He 
lias  |2:iven  us  the  poetry  of  human  l)rotherho<Kl  and  human  purity.  He 
h:is  pven  us  a  C1irist-iike  e\'am))le.  lie  has  sung  to  us  of  fiiith  in  Qod 
and  mimortality.-' 

Tlie  beautifid  life  flnislunl  its  earthly  course  on  a  perfei?t  suinmer^fl 
momini^,  and  he  entered  the  lift*  for  w^dcli  he  longed.  His  last  wordB 
were  eluimcteristic.     He  was    i)reathlng  out  his  life;    his    eyes  were 
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closed,  ami  his  friends  stood  aroiiiul  tlio  IhhI  about  which  had  elusten^d 
so  iiiueli  loving  interest,  waiting  and  watoliiiif?  for  the  last  Itrnk  or  the 
last  word,  wlien  he  oi)ened  tiiose  eyes  which  had  often  secnicHl  to  looli 
int4)  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  and  sjlid  with  lai)ored  hrejitli,  *'  My  —  love 
—  to  —  the  —  world." 

As  we  see  with  broader  vision  we  appreciate  more  and 
more  the  catholicity  of  Wliittier  and  that  true  spirituality 
which  is  expressed  in  deeds  rather  tlian  in  creeds,  —  and 
which  is  yet  to  redeem  the  world. 


THE  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM. 


BY   CHARLES    WALTER    BOWNE. 


In  a  people  claiming  to  be  first  in  everything  pertaining 
to  self-go vennnent,  direct  legislation  should  api)eal  to  every 
impulse  of  nature  ;  and  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  sj'stem 
of  law-making  Ls  no  more  nor  less  than  direct  legislation  by 
the  j>eople. 

Under  this  system,  whenever  a  certain  numl)er  of  people 
wish  a  law  passed  or  want  one  repealed,  they  present  to  the 
legislative  body  a  [)etition  signed  l)y  a  certain  number  of 
qualified  electoi-s  demanding  that  a.  bill  embracing  the  certain 
provisioiLs  requested  be  prepared  and  referred  to  the  people 
for  their  approval  or  rejection. 

All  ordinary  measures  could  be  presented  at  any  general 
election,  while  any  question  of  great  importance  requiring 
immediate  action  could  \ye  brought  up  at  any  time.  When- 
ever it  so  happened  that  the  country  was  in  great  distress 
from  foolish  or  vicious  legislation,  as  it  is  at  present^  the  peo- 
ple would  have  a  means  of  showing  their  displeasure  and  of 
righting  their  wrongs,  and  the  majority  would  rule.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  majority  does  not  know  how  to  rule, 
but  whoever  says  so  denies  that  our  government  is  founded 
uj>on  just  and  true  principles ;  and  if  majorities  cannot  rule 
well  and  wisely,  why  have  a  republic  at  all  ? 

When  we  delegate  our  powei's  to  others,  we  lose  our  right 
to  dicbite  their  action,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  Jiscertain 
the  exact  sttite  of  mind  of  the  individual  to  whom  we  entrust 
the  law-making  power.  In  the  case  of  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  great  mjiss  of  the  Democintic  party 
l)elieved  him  to  l)e  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but 
history  proves  him  to  l)e  one  of  the  bitterest  of  fo(?s  to  that 
measure.  A  great  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Democratic 
party  l)elieved,  before  election,  that  Cleveland  was  lumest, 
but  had  they  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sentiments 
in  a  vote  to  be  taken  now,  Mr.  (Cleveland  would  soon  have 
a  chance  to  go  fishhig  on  his  owni  time. 

Willi  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  system  of  law-making 
in  force  in  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  country  could 
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demand  and  enforce  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  mak- 
ing the  offices  of  President  and  of  United  States  senators  elec- 
tive instead  of  appointive  as  they  now  are,  or  they  could  have 
the  Constitution  amended  so  that  all  officers  should  remain  in 
office  duiing  good  behavior,  or  until  a  certain  per  cent  of  the 
people  demanded  a  new  election.  With  such  a  law  as  that 
on  our  statute  books,  Cleveland,  Carlisle,  and  John  Sherman 
would  not  now  be  selling  the  people  into  [>erpetual  bondage, 
but  would  be  devoting  their  time  and  attention  to  trying  to 
plejise  the  people ;  for  should  they  make  a  bad  law  the  people 
would  immediately  repeal  it  and  send  the  makeis  of  it  home. 

In  this  system  of  law-making  it  would  not  be  necessary  that 
the  [>eople  should  vote  on  all  minor  laws,  as  that  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  time ;  and  the  legislatoi-s  could  be  trusted  to  a 
certain  extent,  especially  if  their  tenure  of  office  depended 
u[>on  their  good  l)ehavior;  while  the  people  could  always 
demand  a  vote  on  any  question. 

Another  great  advantage  in  direct  legislation  is  the  fact 
that  it  would  do  away  with  parties  entirely ;  and  parties  are 
at  best  but  an  aggregation  of  men  who  want  to  obtain  cer- 
tain legislation,  and  who  ctmibine  for  that  purpose.  But  it  is 
im[X)ssible  for  any  party  to  have  more  than  one  plank  in  its 
platform  if  it  pleases  all  the  meml)ers  of  the  party,  and  no 
truly  good  and  honest  citizen  wishes  to  wait  to  make  all 
necessary  refornis  one  at  a  time.  Every  honest  man  will  find 
some  things  in  other  platforuLS  he  wished  to  indorse,  but  as 
long  as  he  must  vote  with  a  party  and  for  a  representative 
who  is  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  ever}'- 
thing  indoi-sed  by  the  opposition,  the  voter  is  compelled  to 
vote  partly  at  least  against  Ids  own  inclination  and  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Jones  might  l)e  a  Republican  and  still  wish  to 
vote  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  but  in  order  to  vote  for 
his  party  nominee  he  must  vote  for  a  representative  who  is 
opposed  to  his  views,  and  he  is  thus  obliged  to  vote  against 
his  own  convictions  simply  because  he  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
populist  ideas  of  a  legal-tender  paper  money. 

With  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  i>eople  to  make  or 
repeal  laws,  there  could  be  no  incentive  to  buy  legislation ;  for 
should  the  legislature  succeed  bi  passing  a  law  in  favor  of 
some  certain  class,  the  majority  would  innnediately  demand 
a  resubmission  and  the  objectionable  law  would  be  i*epealed. 

The  classes  will  never  want  direct  legislation ;  for  when 
the  masses  once  get  the  power  into  their  hands  corporations 
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and  monopolies  will  soon  become  things  of  the  past ;  the  vast 
estates  which  already  outrival  those  of  any  other  countrj'  will 
be  taxed  out  of  existence ;  landlordism,  which  is  developing 
to  an  alarming  extent  all  over  our  countiy,  will  give  place  to 
small  holdings  by  hidividual  ovvnei-s  and  farmers,  or  the  land 
will  revert  to  the  Government  and  be  leased  to  actual  settlers, 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  years,  upon  the  payment  of  an 
annual  graduated  land  tax,  allowing  every  man  to  have  a 
home  of  his  own  not  subject  to  foreclosure  of  mortgage  by 
some  grinding  corporation.  When  the  people  have  homes 
they  will  be  patriots,  and  no  army  or  navy  will  be  required 
to  pix>tect  proi)erty  rights  obtained  through  fi-aud  or  favorit- 
ism ;  Christianity  will  then  mean  something  more  than  belong- 
ing to  some  certain  church  society ;  civilization  will  not  be  a 
state  of  society  where  individual  will  struggle  with  individ- 
ual to  see  who  shall  get  the  most  of  eveiytliing  good  there  is 
in  sight ;  8(x;iety  will  not  mean  a  few  apes  of  English  barljar- 
ity,  sometimes  called  aristocracy ;  and  mariiage  will  not  be 
merely  a  civil  conti*act  Ixjtween  two  parties  for  the  purpose 
of  bettering  their  financial  or  social  conditions. 

What  we  need  is  a  levelling  of  the  conditions  of  mankind ; 
for  from  the  extremely  rich  and  from  the  extremely  poor  come 
most  of  our  criminals  and  evil-doers;  and  knowing  this,  it  is 
the  duty  of  good  citizens  and  of  good  Christians  to  unite  in 
bringing  about  this  much-wLshed-for  and  wholesome  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  Of  coui-se  the  classes  who  now  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  living  like  kings  ofif  the  fruits  of  other  people's 
toil  will  i-aise  a  great  many  objections,  legal  and  otliBrwise. 
They  will  say  it  is  irrelevant  and  immaterial,  and  against  the 
Constitution,  and  against  common  honesty  and  ordinary 
decency,  and  will  make  numerous  other  points,  just  as  the 
queen  of  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands  did  when  she  was  deposed,  and 
jiLst  as  every  officeholder  does  when  he  is  ousted  from  office ; 
but  when  it  is  over  they  will  submit  gmcefuUy,  and  history 
will  record  the  fact  that  they  were  really  ghid  of  it,  and  they 
will  be,  m  the  end,  when  they  are  called  to  the  judgment 
seat. 

Humanity  is  just  alike  the  world  over.  The  rich  are  no 
worse  than  the  poor.  It  is  merely  a  difference  of  circum- 
stances, and  we  oui-selves  are  to  blame  for  the  present  state 
of  society.  It  is  our  greed  for  gain  wliich  brought  about 
this  death-ilealing  com|)etition,  and  when  we  compete  we 
must  take  our  chance  of  \mug  crushed,  and  he  who  is  best 
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prepared  for  the  struggle  must  necessarily  wiii.  The  fathers 
of  this  genemtion  have  educated  their  children  in  the  school 
of  competition,  and  now  the  children  have  succeeded  in  crowd- 
ing the  fathers  out  of  employment.  The  people  have  used 
their  brains  to  invent  something  to  compete  with  humah 
labor,  and  in  doing  so  the  inventions  have  caused  untold  suf- 
fering and  misery.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
invent  a  way  out  of  their  difficulty,  and  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  free  themselves  from  the  network  of  law  which 
now  makes  them  powerless  to  move.  The  people  are,  nomi- 
nally, the  law,  and  they  should  be  so  in  reality.  Could  we 
wipe  every  existing  law  from  our  statute  books,  and  take  as 
our  guide  for  a  common-law  practice  the  Bible  and  a  few 
elementary  law  books,  we  should  soon  be  the  most  happy  and 
prosperous  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  laws  now 
upon  our  statute  books  were  made  almost  wholly  for  the  proj)- 
erty-owner,  the  creditor,  and  the  officeholder,  and  the  office- 
holder is  but  the  agent  of  the  others.  He  collects  debts, 
intei^t,  judg*iient8,  and  rents ;  he  i*ecords  mortgages  and  selk 
ty  on  foreclosure,  and  he  assesses  the  pmperty  of  all 
people  in  order  to  pay  himself  for  the  work  he  performs 
the  classes  whom  he  serves.  Our  courts  are  little  more 
than  collection  agencies  except  when  run  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  persons  guilty  of  some  of  the  lesser  crimes,  or 
of  whitewashing  those  who  ai'e  charged  with  some  of  the 
greater  ones.  Those  who  conunit  crimes  against  the  nation 
or  against  the  whole  people  become  Napoleons  of  finance,  or 
are  classed  as  great  statesmen,  while  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple can  only  curse  and  groan  under  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  them. 

But  there  will  be  a  reaction.  The  American  spirit  is  not 
dead ;  it  is  only  sleeping,  and  when  it  awakes  there  will  lie 
a  judgment  day,  and  the  laws  and  the  classes  for  whom  the 
laws  were  made  will  be  included  in  the  judgment.  If  the 
day  of  judgment  comes  soon  the  sentence  will  l)e  light  and 
the  people  will  only  ask  for  their  rights,  but  if  the  l)earing- 
down  process  is  continued  by  the  classes  thei-e  will  be  an 
explosion.  Baiiiers  which  the  law  has  built  aix)und  property 
and  property  rights  will  be  wiped  out  of  existence,  and  the 
levelling-down  process  will  be  very  short  but  very  complete. 
Some  of  the  Napoleons  of  finance  may  find  themselves  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  monuments  they  have  erected  to  their 
pride  with  the  sweat  of  othere'  brows. 
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Such  a  levelling-ilown  procesH  as  that  would  lie  liad,  but  it 
would  soon  Ix;  over  for  these  victims  of  their  own  folly,  and 
it  would  not  be  nearly  so  biid  a«  the  slow  death  and  the 
abject  misery  of  the  millioiis  who  ai'e  now  wasting  tlieir 
lives  in  awful  poverty,  not  because  there  is  any  lack  of 
wealth,  but  l)ecause  of  laws  which  allow  one  man  who  owns 
a  million  acres  of  land  to  say  to  ten  thousand  starving  people 
who  have  no  money  and  no  credit :  '*  That  is  my  land.  Don't 
touch  it.  You  may  starve,  die,  rot,  but  if  you  trespass  but 
one  ft)ot  or  steal  so  much  as  an  ear  of  com  I  will  liave  you 
arrested,  and  you  l)ecome  a  crimmal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
and  befoi-e  humanity." 


IS  A  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION  POSSIBLE? 


BY    ISAAC    N.    TAYLOR. 


My  hope  for  the  human  race  l8  as  bright  as  the  morning  star,  for  a  glory  U  com- 
ing to  man  such  as  the  most  Inspired  tongues  of  prophets  and  of  poete  have  never 
been  able  to  describe.  The  gate  of  human  o|>t>ortunlty  Is  turning  on  its  hinges,  and 
the  Ujghtls  breaking  Uirough  its  chink;  poasUniities  are  opening,  and  human  nature  ia 
pushing  forward  toward  them.  —  Emerson. 

There  can  be  no  proper  discussion  of  this  question  with- 
out firet  defining  its  several  terms. 

What  is  meant  by  religion  ?  and  a  religion  ?  and  a  uni- 
versal religion?  and,  finally,  on  what  conditions  and  when, 
if  ever,  would  such  a  religion  l)e  passible  ? 

For  if  by  religion  is  meant  what  the  dictionaries  say  —  a 
system  of  divine  worship  or  worship  of  some  deity,  or,  what 
people  generally  seem  to  consider  it  —  a  form  of  doctrine 
and  observance  respecting  divinely  revealed  things ;  or  if 
by  a  religion  is  intended  a  distinctive  creed,  confession,  and 
ritual,  or  i£  by  universal  is  meant  that  all  the  individuals 
of  the  human  race  will  adopt  it,  or  if  the  human  race  as 
a  whole  is  to  be  taken  in  anything  like  its  present  state  of 
development,  then  on  any  one  or  more  of  these  supposi- 
tions the  only  true  answer  is  No,  emphatically  no.  But  if 
all  these  terrns  be  accepted  in  that  most  liljeral  sense  which 
alone  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  this  most  liberal 
inquiry,  then  the  only  true  answer  is  Yes,  emphatically  yes, 
as  I  will  attempt  to  show. 

The  term  religion  comes  to  us,  with  the  change  of  not 
even  a  letter,  from  the  gi-and  old  Latin  religio^  compounded 
of  the  adverb  re^  which  means  back  or  again,  and  the  verb 
ligoy  which  means  to  hold,  bind,  keep  in  place,  adjust  or  main- 
tain in  right  position  or  relation.  And  so,  whatever  binds, 
keeps  in  place,  or  rather  readjusts  the  human  soul  and  human 
society  in  all  true  relations  or  is  assumed  to  be  fitted  so  to 
do,  is  religion,  in  its  proper  generic  sense,  and  the  religion, 
in  its  proper  specific  sense,  of  those  who  adopt  it.  The  first 
syllable,  r<?,  which  means  back,  again,  implies  what  is  confess- 
edly true  respecting  human  beings,  that  their  true  relations 
to  all  others,  whether  superior,  equal,  or  inferior,  have  been 
strained,  impaired,  or  even  ruptured  from  some  cause,  or  that 
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there  is  a  liability  and  tendency  thereto,  and  that  therefore 
the  chief  function  of  religion  is  readjustment.  This  proper 
etymological  seiLse  of  tlie  wonl  ought  to  lye  and  must  yet 
be  tlie  univei-sally  received  sense  in  oi-der  to  a  universal 
religion.  Religion  must  l)e  leganled,  not  as  a  si)eciilative 
moral  theorem,  Imt  a  real  nionil  problem — a  thing  to  be 
enacted  in  the  human  soul  and  in  human  society,  and  not 
necessarily,  not  wisely,  not  safely  compromised  with  theo- 
logical dogma,  ecclesiastical  rule,  [)enal  discipline,  ceremonial 
observance,  or  any  fornuUated  l)elief  in  things  mysterious, 
mythical,  speculative,  technical,  conventional,  or  at  all  outside 
of  the  pnictical  obligations  of  life  and  innnortality.  Nay 
more,  all  these  would  have  to  be  discarded  as  non-essen- 
tial, divisive,  and  injurious,  and  only  that  accepted  which 
actually  bonds  the  intelligence,  the  consilience,  and  the  affec- 
tions to  all  persons  whether  divine  or  human  to  treat  them 
all  according  to  their  just  demands.  And  such  religion,  so 
distinct  from  all  the  general  chisses  and  all  the  particular 
species  that  have  ever  existed  from  Adam  past  Moses  to 
Ingersoll,  would  be  a  religion  in  the  proper  sense  of  our 
inquiry. 

By  the  term  universal  should  be  understood  general  preva- 
lence and  acceptance  among  all  nations  U)  the  exclusion  of 
all  supposable  systems  o[)p()sing  it;  but  it  does  not  imply 
that  all  f)ersoiLs  would  Ik;  truly  religious  —  devout  to  deity 
and  humane  to  humanity. 

Lastly  as  to  general  definition,  I  do  not  say  that  such 
religion  is  possible  to  the  present  generation  or  any  generation 
in  the  near  future,  but  only  that  there  are  such  susceptibilities 
in  human  nature  and  forces  in  human  society  and  crises  of 
human  evolution  as  demonsti-ate  the  i)ossibility  of  a  universal 
religion.  But  to  1x3  more  explicit  and  perfectly  fair,  it  should 
be  added  tliat  the  term  religion  in  this  discussion  should  be 
considered  in  its  proper  twofold  sense  —  a  subjective  and 
objective — that  is,  as  Ixnng  first  internal  and  second  external 
to  the  mind  of  individuals  and  of  a  community ;  in  other  words, 
fiist,  as  an  innate  element  of  human  nature  and  Ijeing  the 
conscious  acceptance  by  the  subject  and  actor  of  the  recipro- 
cal rights  and  obligations  of  all  related  beings,  whether 
divine  or  human,  whether  sujierior,  equal,  or  inferior,  and, 
second,  as  a  resultant  external  expressicm  of  this  internal 
element)  and  l^eing  a  system  of  doctrine,  belief,  and  observ- 
ance somewhat  dethied  and  openly  confessed  as  a  rule  of 
life. 
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In  a  diHcussioii  of  the  question,  Is  a  universal  religion 
possible?  the.se  senses  must  be  conjoined.  For  in  each 
sense  considered  separately,  religion,  not  a  religion,  but  reli- 
gion, always  hius  l)een  and  always  will  be  universal,  because 
in  the  first  sense  it  is  an  original  ingredient  in  the  coraiXKsi- 
tion  of  human  nature,  sul)8tantially  the  same  in  all  ages  among 
all  peoples,  as  really  as  blood  and  breath  are  the  same  element- 
ally in  all  animate  bodies,  and  because  in  the  second  sense  it 
works  itself  out  inevitably  in  the  same  general  way  tlie  world 
over,  the  subjective  creating  the  objective,  the  internal  ideal 
conception  giving  substance  and  form  and  action  to  the  exter- 
nal real  production. 

But  saying  that  religion  has  been  and  is  and  \vill  be  uni- 
versal is  not  sfiying  that  a  religion  can  be  universal.  Nor  is 
saying  that  a  religioti  can  l)e  found  always  and  everywhere 
the  same  as  saying  that  a  univei*sal  religion  is  possible.  To 
l)e  entirely  candid,  the  phrase  a  religion  implies  some  definite 
form  which  the  internal  prescribes  to  tlie  external,  some  out- 
ward demonsti-ation  of  the  inward  proposition ;  and  to  be  uni 
versal  this  proposition  within  implies  one  common  under- 
standing and  agreement  as  to  what  religion  in  its  true  sense 
really  is,  and  also  that  the  demonstnition  shall  be  conformed 
simply  and  only  to  the  proposition.  Now  therefore  the 
question  is  whetlier  or  not  such  a  common  undei'standing  and 
agreement  are  possible  to  mankind. 

I  begin  the  argument  for  the  aflinnative  by  asserting  the 
undisputed  truth  that  there  exist  in  human  nature  those 
powers  of  instinct,  reason,  conscience,  sentiment,  and  emotion 
whicli  are  the  only  true  sources  of  religious  character  and 
conduct,  and  these  are : 

1.  Reverence  for  what  is  grand  or  sublime  whether  in  the 
domain  of  matter  or  in  the  realm  of  mind. 

2.  Approval  of  what  is  true  and  just,  pure  and  good. 

3.  Delight  in  what  is  Ijeautiful  and  lovely. 

4.  Disapproval  of  what  is  false  and  unrighteous,  ugly  and 
evil. 

5.  A  sense  of  dependence  on  something  beyond  and 
above  us. 

6.  A  sense  of  gratitude  for  favors  bestowed. 

7.  A  sense  of  compassion  for  the  suffering. 

8.  A  sense  of  guilt  for  failure  to  cherish  and  execute  any 
of  these  inborn  sentiments  or  for  any  other  Aviong-doing. 

9.  And  a  sense  of  the  need  of  atonement  therefor.    These 
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are  the  increated  constitutional  endowments  of  human  nature 
which  underlie  all  true  religious  character  and  life,  and  to 
cultivate  and  utilize  which  is  practical  religion.  These  are 
the  essential  properties  wliich  make  religion,  in  any  proper 
meaning  of  the  term,  possible  to  any  human  spirit  or  to  any 
community  or  to  any  nation.  But  they  perbiin  to  all  men  of 
all  nations,  alike  in  essence,  tl.'ough  differing  greatly  in 
degree  and  in  the  facilities  of  imj^rovement.  There  is  no 
exception  in  the  wide  world  to  the  existence  of  these  funda- 
mental qualities,  nor  can  there  Ixi  found  on  the  broad  earth  a 
tribe  of  mankind  incapable  of  indefinite  improvement  of  these 
properties.  More  than  ihis,  multitudes,  both  of  individual 
persons  and  of  whole  conmuniities,  who  seemed  most  devoid 
of  these  elementary  conditions  in  one  part  of  their  liistory, 
have  risen  from  the  lowest  grades  of  ignorance,  depravity, 
impiety,  and  inhumanity  to  the  highest  planes  of  moral  excel- 
lence. What  hius  transpired  in  the  most  helpless  and  hope- 
less is  surely  possible  to  all. 

Again,  while  tlie  human  soul  instinctively  worehips  the 
abstract  qualities  of  wisdom,  power,  truth,  justice,  and  good- 
ness, it  Ls  rather  the  illustration  of  them  in  the  character  and 
acts  of  persons,  whether  human  or  divine,  whether  ideal  or 
real,  that  awakens  and  nourishes  the  religious  sentiment. 
And  it  is  tliis  that  binds  the  whole  of  our  mental  and  moral 
nature  to  the  univei-se  of  l^eing  and  regulates  our  treatment 
of  all  cliusses  respectively.  It  Ls  the  manifestation  of  charac- 
ter and  condition  to  our  senses,  our  reason,  our  conscience,  and 
our  sympathy,  that  calls  into  active  exercise  all  that  binds  us 
to  earth  or  heaven,  to  time  or  eternity.  Thus,  our  profound 
veneration  of  omniscience,  onmipotence,  onmipresence,  truth- 
fulness, purity,  righteousness,  and  goodness,  in  the  supreme 
impei'sonation  of  them,  as  displayed  in  the  visible  creation 
and  indicated  in  the  invisible  moral  government  of  the  uni- 
verse—  this  is  adoration  of  the  supreme,  by  whatever  name 
known,  and  this  is  the  soul's  woi-ship  of  deity,  and  this  is,  so 
far,  real  religion.  And  so  the  sight  of  truth,  justice,  and 
benevolence  as  displayed  in  the  character  and  behavior  of  the 
wise  and  just  and  charitable  of  mankijid  is  what  nurtures 
these  same  qualities  in  those  who  see  and  admire,  and  it  is 
the  contemplation  of  advei-sity  in  those  who  actually  suffer 
that  nourishes  the  virtue  of  conii)assion,  and  it  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  these  and  similar  cords  binding  us  to  our  fellow- 
men  that  constitutes  true  religion  and  is  tlie  only  thing  worthy 
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the  name.  Nor  are  these  manifestations  ever  wanting  in  any 
place  or  time.  Tliey  are  as  vaiioiLs  and  numerous  and  onmi- 
present  as  the  susceptibilities  to  which  they  ap[)eal.  The 
religion  which  they  suggest  and  demand  should  be  and  may 
be  and  will  l)e  as  univei-sal  as  theuLselves.  Nor  does  this  view 
of  religion,  shomng  its  possible  prevalence  over  all  the  earth, 
exclude,  but  rather  include,  tliat  sense  of  guilt  for  failure  in 
dutiful  relation  to  God  and  man  which  impels  us  to  make  or 
have  made  a  suitable  atonement  for  the  wrong  done  and  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  parties,  whetlier  human  or  divine,  whom 
we  have  injured.  And  it  is  the  contrast  of  tliis  imworthiness 
with  the  worthiness  we  see  in  others  above  us  and  around  us 
that  unseals  tiie  fountain  of  repentiince  whase  waters,  though 
bitter,  nourisli  the  giuces  of  humility  and  forgiveness. 

The  universal  conviction  that  religion,  viewed  in  Uiis  light, 
ought  to  prevail  over  all  the  eai*th,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
that  would  hinder  it,  is  surely  an  argument  for  its  possi- 
bility. And  this  argument  Ls  instantly  re-enforced  by  the 
universal  secret  longing  of  the  masses  tliat  the  prevailing 
systems,  so  cumbrous,  so  exi)en^ive,  so  mysterious,  so  cere- 
monial, so  controversial,  so  divisive,  and  so  distractive,  would 
give  place  to  one  simple  system  of  universal  mutual  obligations 
of  right  treatment.  SecUirians,  controversialists,  bigots,  and 
all  ceremoniaHsts  will  not  appreciate  the  assertion,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  here  made,  that  the  heart  of  the  millions  aches 
for  the  change.  And  is  that  impossible  to  mankind  for 
which  mankind  Ls  constitutionallv  endowed  and  for  which 
mankind  unutterably  longs  ? 

Next,  I  draw  a  conchision  from  the  evident  possibility  of 
a  universal  natural  science,  a  system  of  truth  respecting  the 
facts  of  nature,  including  the  properties  and  laws  of  matr 
ter  and  the  properties  and  laws  of  mind.  With  or  with- 
out human  knowledge  or  consent,  these  facts  have  always 
existed  and  will  always  exist  essentially  the  same  through  all 
time.  Different  theories  of  philosophy  have  prevailed  only 
because  these  facts  of  nature  have  been  imperfectly  appre- 
hended. Just  in  the  ratio  of  their  discovery  as  they  are, 
have  the  variant  theories  disappeared  and  the  general  mind 
rested  in  one  l)elief;  and  the  time  is  coming  apace  when 
there  will  be  but  one  geography,  but  one  geology,  but  one 
astronomy,  but  one  biology,  but  (me  hygiene,  and  but  one 
theoiy  of  cosmic  evolution.  Why?  Simply  because  the  sim- 
ple facts  of  nature  are  being  discerned  and  the  properties 
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and  laws  of  matter  demonstrated.  The  same  precisely  is 
true  in  the  realm  of  spirit.  The  properties  and  laws  of 
mind  are  as  really  facts  in  nature  as  are  the  proj)ertie8  and 
laws  of  matter,  only  tliey  are  more  hidden  and  difficult  of 
exact  treatment.  And  the  same  is  true  in  the  field  of  mor- 
als and  religion,  only  that  the  facts  of  spiritual  relationship 
are  still  more  difficult  of  appreciation.  But  the  analogy 
holds,  and  the  march  of  human  thought  to  one  common 
camping-ground  of  all  material,  mental,  and  moral  science 
indicates  the  gathering  to  one  gi-and  rendezvous  of  all  the 
sacred  armies  of  the  world.  Indeed,  so  far  as  yet  defined,  reli- 
gion is  a  science  and  the  sublimest  of  all  because  having  to 
do  with  the  sublimest  facts  of  spiritual  existence.  Granted 
only  the  possible  capability  of  the  human  soul  to  discern  the 
underlying  truths  of  moi-al  obligation  to  tlie  universe  of 
spirits  from  the  weakest  infant  of  the  lowest  woman  up 
through  all  grades  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Judge,  and  the 
possibility  of  such  a  univei-sal  religion  as  is  defined  so  far 
in  this  paper  is  fairly  infened  and  its  destiny  as  the  science 
of  all  sciences  Ls  assured.  For,  though  I  do  not  assume  that 
religion  is  merely  a  science,  my  contention  is  that  it  is  one 
of  the  sciences,  all  whose  tendencies  are  along  the  lines  of 
simplicity  and  intelligibility  toward  the  goal  of  universal 
faith.  The  tenii  science  includes,  according  to  the  highest 
authorities,  all  those  classes  of  knowledge  which  imply  (1) 
generalization,  as  distinct  from  or  opposed  to  particulari- 
zation ;  (2)  system,  as  distinct  from  or  opposed  to  random 
arrangement;  and  (3)  verification,  as  distinct  from  or 
opposed  to  loose  assumption.  But  religion,  if  considered  in 
both  its  subjective  and  objective  senses  combined  —  its  psy- 
chological and  historical  characters  conjoined  —  has  all  these 
attributes  and  Is  therefore  a  science  in  the  highest  sense. 
Nor  does  the  element  of  inspiration  or  extraordinary  divine 
communication  make  it  otherwise.  For  a  belief  in  inspi- 
ration, as  well  as  a  belief  in  anything  else,  is  subject  to  the 
usual  sources  and  the  usual  tests  of  our  knowledge,  namely 
our  senses,  our  reason,  and  our  experience. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  religion  is  more  than  a  science ; 
that  the  definition  so  far  given  though  so  far  correct  is  incom- 
plete; that  religion  Ixiing  a  system  of  obligations  to  all 
related  beings,  including  chiefly  the  Supreme  and  implying 
knowledge  of  His  character  and  His  will,  implies  also  a  reve- 
lation of  truths  not  possible  to  be  learned  in  any  other  way 
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than  by  actual  communication  from  the  true  deity,  and  that 
thw^fore  the  human  capability  of  advancing  so  .far  in  any 
science  that  there  is  no  place  left  for  disagreement,  argues 
nothing  as  to  things  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  unless 
indeed  it  be  the  province  of  that  reason  to  decide  between 
true  and  false  revelations.  The  objection  is  allowed  for  the 
suke  of  the  argument,  and  the  necessity  is  conceded  of 
lUvine  communication  across  the  gulf  which  yet  lies  between 
the  visible  and  the  invisible,  as  to  nearly  all  mankind.  And 
especially  as  there  have  been  revelations  and  revelations,  real 
or  fancied,  all  along  the  line  of  human  history,  most  of  which 
cannot  be  true  because  contradictory  of  each  other,  although 
each  is  the  origin  and  the  end  of  a  distinct  religion.  Look- 
ing back  and  around  only,  we  might  despair.  What  ground 
of  hope  is  there  that  any  future  progress  of  the  race  will 
enable  it  to  discriminate  between  the  claims  of  Brahma  and 
Buddha  and  Mahomet  and  Swedenborg  and  Smith  on  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Nazarene  on  the  other  liand  ?  Is  there  a 
power  yet  latent  and  reserved  in  the  human  race,  either  pas- 
sive or  active  or  both  combined,  to  submit  to  the  universal 
reason  and  conscience  an  infallible  test  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  all  revelations  ?  It  is  a  bold  proposition,  but  I  make 
it :  there  will  be  found  and  accepted  such  a  test.  Just  what 
it  will  be  the  argument  does  not  require  me  to  say.  Whether 
it  will  be  logic  chiefly,  or  conscience  chiefly,  or  experience 
chiefly,  or  a  person  chiefly,  with  wisdom  and  power  to  com- 
bine all  the  forces  of  persuasion,  I  need  not  say,  but  prefer  to 
think  it  will  be  the  last  in  this  list.  More  of  this,  however, 
further  on  in  another  connection. 

Next  is  the  argument  drawn  from  the  ever-increasing  inter- 
national communion  of  mankind.  The  facilities  of  travel 
and  of  transmitting  intelligence  are  making  every  people  on 
earth  acquainted  with  every  other  people,  and  the  nations,  as 
such,  are  becoming  more  and  more  mutually  helpful  in  all 
respects  of  commerce,  ait,  government,  and  morality.  The 
light  of  an  advancing  civilization  is  shining  alike  on  all  the 
domestic,  political,  and  ethical  institutions  of  mankind.  The 
result  will  be  the  gradual  elimination  of  error  from  each, 
the  gradual  ingrowth  of  truth  in  each,  and  finally  the  adoption 
of  the  one  only  true  theorj'  of  moral  obligation  —  supreme 
homage  to  deity  by  whatever  name  known  and  equal  g^ood 
will  to  humanity  into  whatever  types  divided.  Already  the 
trend  of  religious  thought  as  well  as  all  other  thought  is  in 
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the  direction  of  unity  and  away  from  diversity,  toward  union 
and  away  from  division.  Of  all  the  tokens  in  the  moral  sky 
heralding  the  suhlime  result,  none  is  so  portentous  as  that 
star  in  the  west,  the  congress  of  all  religions  lately  held 
in  Chicago.  That  tiunsaction,  absolutely  new  and  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  will  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the 
chapters  in  the  world's  book  of  prophecy  touching  the  ques- 
tion of  a  universal  religion,  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  religion 
itself.  And  because  that  congress  was  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  World's  Fair  and  not  a  side  show  or  the  scheme 
of  any  sect  or  class  of  sects,  and  l)ecause  it  was  enacted  under 
the  impulses  of  univei'sal  inquiry  and  in  the  spirit  of  univei^ 
sal  charity,  and  l)ecause  .its  acci-edited  members  were  the 
ablest  exponents  of  all  the  religions  of  our  planet,  and,  finally, 
because  of  what  was  actually  said  and  done  in  that  gmnd 
assembly,  it  was,  all  in  all,  the  most  significant  foreshadowing 
of  the  harmony  of  all  nations  in  a  religion  which  prescribes 
the  worship  of  one  supreme  Author  and  Ruler  according  to 
each  one's  highest  conceptions  of  His  attributes  and  the  treat- 
ment of  all  His  subjects  with  justice  and  benevolence  accord- 
ing to  each  one's  opportunity. 

My  last  and  best  argument  is  dmwn  from  the  facts  and 
laws  of  evolution. 

With  profoundest  i-everence  I  submit  that  God's  method 
as  mo  All  ruler  is  the  same  as  His  method  as  Ci-eator,  and  that 
is  the  method  of  evolution  —  the  gradual  unfolding  of  all 
things  and  bringing  them  up  from  lower  to  higher  forms. 
There  is  no  room  here  for  argument  on  tiiis  stupendous 
theme,  but  it  is  confidently  asserted  as  a  premise  that  tiie 
millions  of  our  race  are  dismissing  their  former  pious  horror 
of  this  most  appropriate  and  expressive  and  revei-ent  term, 
and  are  looking  at  the  univei-se  of  matter  and  spirit  as  one 
endless  creation  ^progressing  accordhig  to  cei-tain  laws,  con- 
spicuous among  which  is  the  law  of  crisis,  litemlly,  judgment 
after  trial,  the  conclusion  of  one  process  joined  to  tJie  begin- 
ning of  another — an  intermediate  result  between  experiments. 

Scientists  perceive  the  virtue  of  this  law  in  all  world-'life, 
in  central  suns  and  planets  and  satellites.  Very  conspicuous 
is  it  in  the  geological  historj'  of  our  little  earth,  and  it  includes 
the  whole,  the  inorganic  and  tiie  organic,  the  vegetable,  ani- 
mal, sentient,  mental,  and  moral.  And  the  leading  crises  in 
the  lines  of  material  and  moral  evolution  have  been  coincident 
to  a  degree  which  perhaps  has  somewhat  escaped  observation 
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in  later  times.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  humanity  itself  is  an 
evolution  and  that,  reciprocally  as  means  to  ends,  science  and 
religion  are  evolutions,  and  in  tlie  same  sense  also  inspiration 
and  revelation  are  evolutions  with  crises  as  marked  on  the 
face  of  human  history  as  the  globe  is  marked  by  the  crises  of 
flood  and  fire.  How  marvellously  is  that  Genesis  pen  picture 
of  the  method  and  order  of  creation  verified  by  modem 
science  —  the  six  days  denoting  the  successive  periods  of  the 
grand  development,  the  evening  of  each  day,  that  is,  the  close 
of  each  period,  marking  a  crisis  of  material  evolution  and 
showing  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  the  grand 
series  culminated,  when  tlie  earth,  having  been  prepared  for 
tillage  and  the  utilization  of  all  its  elements,  was  put  under 
the  dominion  of  a  pair  made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator  him- 
self and  charged  with  the  duty  of  subduing  all  things  to  the 
behests  of  knowledge  and  righteousness.  And  here  began  a 
new  feature  of  evolution  —  God's  moml  administmtion  over 
a  i*ace  of  intelligent,  free,  accountable,  progressive  subjects 
whose  loyalty,  in  order  to  be  loyalty  at  all,  and  whose  virtue, 
in  order  to  be  virtue  at  all,  and  whase  progression,  in  order  to 
be  progression  at  all,  must  necessarily  be  subjected  to  a  pal- 
pable test.  And  so  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  so  it  is,  and  so 
it  will  be  to  the  end  —  loyalty  to  both  deity  and  humanity 
forever  subject  to  temptation,  and  the  proof  in  either  and  in 
both  together  to  consist  in  actual  behavior  and  ti'eatment  of 
each  and  of  both  together. 

The  inimitable  allegory  of  Eden  reveals  the  nature  and 
foretokens  the  history  of  the  long  prolmtion,  and  how  one 
crisis  after  another  would  characterize  the  struggle  of  good 
and  evil  to  the  end  of  time.  While  only  the  heel  of  good 
would  be  bruised  by  evil,  the  head  of  evil  would  be  bruised 
by  good.  And  herein  too  is  signified  the  origin  and  the 
nature  and  the  destiny  of  the  only  true  religion  that  is  pos- 
sible to  be  univei'sal,  but  which  will  be  univereal  when  the 
children  of  restored  womanhood  shall  have  finally  crushed 
the  head  of  all  evil. 

After  a  long  age  comes  another  crisLs  in  the  earth's  trans- 
formation and  coincidently  of  God's  moral  administration, 
and  a  deluge  and  a  i>erson,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  are 
alike  conspicuous,  one  the  destroyer  of  the  evil  and  the 
other  the  saviour  of  the  good.  And  thenceforth,  past  Abraham 
and  Moses  and  Jesus,  in  one  line  of  religious  development, 
and  past  other  names  that  might  be  given  in  other  lines,  to 
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the  present  liour,  the  procesH  of  religious  evolution  reveals 
the  law  of  crisis  and  promises  its  continuance  to  the  end. 
There  may  \ye  more  tlian  is  generally  admitted  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation  of  (livine  teaclien^.  However  this 
may  be,  those  for  whom  this  is  claimed  by  their  disciples 
lived  not  in  vain.  But  if  Zoroiuster  was  the  light  of  Pei'sia, 
and  Confucius  tlie  light  of  China,  and  Buddha  the  light  of 
Asia,  Jesus  wius  and  is  and  is  to  \h}  the  light  of  tlie  world. 
I  am  not  re(|uired  l)y  the  argument  here  U)  claim  for  the 
Nazarene  all  that  the  scv^-alled  orthodox  chiim  for  liis  divine 
paternity  and  essential  deity,  nor  yet  to  grant  tlie  lit-eml 
interpretation  of  his  promise  to  come  again  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  angelic  teachers.  But  he  —  the  Clnist  of  God 
and  the  Jesus  of  man  —  will  come,  not  to  revoke  what  he 
said  before  (for  his  teachings  as  we  have  them  contiiin  all 
the  germs  of  the  univei"sal  religion),  but  to  quicken  and  nur- 
ture the  seed  sown  in  the  lield  of  the  world  when  he  was 
here  two  thousand  yeai"s  ago. 

Coasider  for  a  moment  how  adai)t^Ml  in  all  respects  of  both 
matter  and  method  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  to  become  the 
one  only  univei-sal  religion. 

lie  taught  mankind  not  so  much  what  to  l)elieve  and  not 
to  believe  as  what  to  do  and  not  to  do ;  and  every  lesson 
had  i-espect  only  to  what  is  due  to  God  and  man,  and  was 
enfgrced  by  a  pei'sonal  example  that  none  can  misunder- 
stand. 

He  favored  no  cla.ss,  unless  we  call  the  millions  of  the 
common  people  who  heard  him  gladly  a  clivss.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  not  one  pei^son  or  cliuss  of  pei'sons  who  could 
not  find  something  exactly  suited  to  their  condition  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  true  religious  life. 

His  yoke  was  easy  and  his  burden  light,  for  he  impased  no 
austerities,  enjoined  no  technicalities,  prescribed  no  rituals, 
discussed  no  philosophies,  proclaimed  no  mysteries. 

He  elalx)rated  no  system  of  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
dogniii,  but  with  him  truth  was,  like  the  precious  metals  and 
gems  of  earth  and  sea,  and  like  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
mountain  and  valley,  and  like  all  the  l)eauties  and  gmndeurs 
of  nature,  scattered  promiscuously  about,  isolated  or  m  irreg- 
ular groujKS,  to  be  met  with  casually  or  on  special  search,  at 
every  pohit  in  the  wide  field. 

Again,  in  his  plan  of  instrumentality  he  conjoined  with 
the  sincere  human  endeavor  the  divine  efficient  help  of  the 
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spirit  of  truth  and  of  miiiLstering  angels,  and  promised  to 
continue  this  method  on  a  stupendoiLs  scale  at  his  reappearing. 

To  crown  all,  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  humble  agnosti- 
cism —  the  confession  of  not  knowing  or  caring  to  know  things 
unknowable  or  even  non-essential  and  unimportant.  And 
this  is  manifestly  a  part  of  any  religion  that  can  possibly  be 
univei'sal  among  finite  beings. 

Now  in  order  to  see  the  passibility  of  a  universal  religion 
we  have  only  to  suppose  the  reappearing  of  this  supi-eme 
teacher,  whether  in  identical  person  or  in  the  person  of  one 
like  unto  him,  employing  the  same  truth  in  the  same  way, 
only  with  sucli  resistless  power  as  shall  comport  with  the 
natui*e  of  that  grand  crisis  which  all  history  and  all  science 
and  all  human  hoi)e  and  fear  unite  in  foretelling. 

As  every  grand  crisis,  both  material  and  spiritual,  has 
hitherto  had  its  antecedent  prepai-ation  and  has  ca^t  the  long 
shadow  of  its  coming  into  the  future,  so  in  this  civse,  wliile 
the  cups  of  human  iniquity  are  l)eing  filled  to  tlie  brim,  geo- 
logical and  meteorological  causes  are  preparmg  those  terrific 
vicissitudes  of  earthcjuake  and  storm  and  frost  that  sliall 
desolate  the  glol)e  and  leave  but  a  few  to  be  lifted  to  that 
higher  plane  of  spiritual  development  on  which  ahme  a  uni- 
versal religion  shall  be  possible.  At  the  same  time  and  to 
the  same  degi'ee  the  forces  of  evil  and  of  good  are  iii  deadly 
conflict  and  the  gmnd  moral  crisis  comes  apace.  Despito^the 
protests  and  prayers  of  the  good,  an  army  of  death  —  intoxi- 
cation, narcotization,  and  harlotry  the  centre,  tyranny,  murder, 
and  pestilence  the  right  wing,  and  extortion,  famine,  and  liot 
the  left  wmg  —  is  mustering  on  all  the  plains  of  earth  to 
coK)perate  with  the  rage  of  the  elements  to  relieve  the  minor- 
ityi  beyond  the  crucial  agony,  to  hail  the  dawn  of  the  better 
day. 

And  then  we  have  also  hiklings  m  the  revelations  of  psy- 
chology of  the  new  feature  of  the  coming  age  —  the  peraerial 
phonography  of  heaven  and  earth  and  tlie  presence  of  angelic 
teachers.  For  may  we  not  expect  that  electricity,  the  cause 
of  all  the  light  and  heat  and  motion  of  the  material  universe, 
and  itself,  it  may  be,  ius  it  would  seem  to  us,  an  emanation  of 
the  infinite  mind,  will  work  its  wondei"s  in  the  realm  of  spirit 
as  in  the  domain  of  matter? 

In  such  condition  it  seems  plain  even  to  our  poor  faculties 
tliat  nothing  is  needed  but  the  reapi)earing  of  the  Son  of 
man  to  divest  his  kingdom  of  all  Uie  additions,  subti^actions. 
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multiplications,  and  di visions  wliiuli  his  professed  subjects 
have  inflicjlcd  upon  it.,  and  to  reafiinn  and  enforce  the  reli- 
gion he  gave  the  world  in  the  pei-son  of  the  Christ,  a  religion 
simple,  sinceiv,  inlelHgil)lc,  practical,  useful,  complete,  and  of 
univei"sal  adaptation,  and  lherefoi*e  the  only  religion  tliat  can 
possibly  l)e  univci-sal.  To  this  end  the  susceptibility  is  already 
in  the  soul  of  univei-sal  huinanity,  the  system  of  trutli  and 
h»ve  is  already  in  the  lMM)k,  and  the  power  Is  already  in  the 
presence  to  1k^  revealed  as  the  lightning — conspicuous,  per- 
vasive,  intense,  and  irresistible.  For  as  the  lightning  cometh 
forth  from  the  east  and  Ls  seen  even  unto  the  west.,  so  shall 
l)e  the  coming  of  tlu^  Son  of  man.  And  so  I  ch)se  this  i)a|V3r 
iis  chjses  the  Christian  lK)ok  of  Revelation :  Even  so,  come. 
Lord  Jesus.     Amen. 


THE  EIGHT  OF  WOMAN  TO  THE  BALLOT. 


BY   CHARLES    H.   CHAPMAN. 


I  have  read  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson's  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Blank-Cartridge  Ballot,"  and  am  very  much  pleased 
with  it.  It  is  a  very  clever  piece  of  work.  It  is  well 
written,  logically  constructed,  and  of  excellent  diction.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  best  presentation  of  the  argument  that  I  have  ever 
read.  It  lacks  but  two  things  to  make  it  irrefutable, — a  basis 
of  truth  and  a  confirmation  by  facts. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Johnson's  argument,  boiled  down  and 
stripped  of  all  superfluous  emendations,  is,  "  Woman  can- 
not vote  because  she  cannot  fight."  In  other  words,  the 
elective  fmncliLse  Ls  dependent  on  the  capacity  for  bearing 
anns,  and  woman  cannot  bear  arms.  Accept  tliis  as  an  axiom 
and  Mr.  Johnson's  deductions  follow  without  further  discus- 
sion. But  the  age  of  blind  acceptance  of  beliefs  has  passed. 
We  no  longer  blindly  accept  the  authority  of  powere  and 
maintain  without  question  tliat  the  sun  moves  round  the 
earth,  or  any  other  so-called  axiom  ecpially  reasonable  which 
tliey  feel  called  upon  to  advance. 

"  Woman  cannot  fight."  I  seldom  open  a  newspaper  with- 
out finding  some  iiLstJince  of  a  woman  making  a  pretty  good 
fight  against  a  burglar,  highwayman,  or  other  nifiian. 
Without  commenting  on  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  Countess  de 
Montfort,  and  other  memories  of  the  dark  ages,  we  can 
refer  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  annals  of  our  border  wars  where 
he  will  find  many  an  iiLstiince  where  woman  has  fought,  — 
fought  like  the  savage  she-wolf  in  her  lair,  for  the  safety  of 
her  children,  huslmnd,  and  home. 

What  is  the  most  essential  qualification  for  a  fighter, 
a  corabiitant  who  stands  out  in  the  fcice  of  the  enemy  and 
throws  down  his  gJige  of  battle  with  the  resolution  to  wm  the 
cause  or  die  ? 

Is  it  sti-ength  ?  Is  it  phj-sical  endurance  ?  Is  it  steadiness 
of  nerve?  All  these  are  well  enough  in  their  way  and 
valuable   under   circumstances,   but    tJie  one   indispensable 
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element  Ls  eoumge.  Without  that,  all  other  advantages  are 
worse  tlian  useless. 

You  see  tlie  illustration  of  this  on  the  college  foot-lmll  field 
to-day.  Wateh  the  practice  of  the  team  against  the  scrub. 
Who  is  that  little  undei-sized  runt  of  a  l)oy  running  with  the 
ball  in  the  heart  of  every  wedge  and  scrinunage,  tackling  and 
throwing  those  big  fellows  iis  the  bulldog  throws  the  bull? 
What  Ls  he  doing  on  the  team  ?  Why  is  not  one  of  those 
men  on  tlie  scrub,  or  one  of  these  dozen  big  men  among 
the  bystiinders,  big,  straight^tiinding,  strong-looking,  finely 
develoi>ed  men,  playing  in  the  phuM^  of  that  litth*  caricature 
of  humanity?  You  put  the  cjuestion  to  the  captiiin  or  coach 
and  lie  I'eplies,  "  Yes,  so  and  so  is  small,  but  he  luis  the  grit 
and  can  play,  while  that  big,  handsome  man  is  as  powerful  as 
he  looks  and  a  wonder  in  the  gynuuusium,  but  he  luisn't  got 
the  ^sand^  to  play  foot-ball." 

"  Where  the  spirit  is  lacking,  the  flesh  Ls  weak."  Woman 
possesses  courage  in  the  same  ratio  tus  man,  no  more  and  no 
less.  Daughtei-s  inheiit  the  gift  from  their  fathei^s,  and  sons 
from  their  mothei-s.  It  is  as  free  t^)  lM)th  sexes  as  honesty, 
intelligence,  memory,  or  any  other  virtue  of  mankind.  Many 
women  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  firearms  and  other  weapons 
and  use  them  well  enough  to  defeat  the  average  man  in  any 
contest  of  expertness. 

The  statement  that  women  cannot  fight  or  l)ear  arms  is 
proven  false  by  the  ex[)erience  of  centuries.  She  can  and 
will  do  so  mcxst  despenitely  if  forced  to  do  so,  as  the  female 
of  any  animal  S2)ecies  will  do  in  defence  of  her  offspring. 
The  lioness,  tigress,  and  she-wolf  are  less  aggressive  than 
their  consorts,  but  the  hunter  knows  them  for  much  more 
dangerous  foes  when  they  tuni  to  \my  in  defence  of  their 
litters.  The  male  deer  fleets  at  the  mere  scent  of  the  prowl- 
ing wolf,  but  the  doe  braves  the  combat  in  defence  of  her 
fawn ;  and  even  the  timid  hare  will  attack  the  maniuding 
weasel  to  protect  her  j)rogeny. 

The  statement  that  woman  cannot  fight  or  l)ear  arms  is  a 
perversion  of  the  truth;  but  when  we  say,  "Woman,  a.s  a 
rule,  does  not  fight ;  she  leaves  to  man,  more  aggressive  by 
nature  and  better  qualified  phj-sically,  the  bearing  of  the 
brunt  of  actual  conflict,"  we  state  fairly  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

"But,"  we  hear  our  opponent  argue,  ''war  is  a  serious 
matter.     Nations  in  warfare  call  upon  every  resoui^ce  they 
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can  command.  Why  is  it  that  woman,  if  she  can  fight  as 
well  as  you  claim  to  show,  has  never  been  called  on  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  battle  ?  " 

The  answer  is  clear.  The  fighting  force  of  a  people  is 
always  in  small  proportion  to  the  population.  Every  peraon 
in  the  field  requires  five  or  six  at  home  to  keep  liim  there  in 
fighting  trim.  The  soldier  does  not  live  on  air.  He  requires 
to  be  fed,  to  be  clothed,  to  be  nui-sed  in  sickness.  His  chil- 
dren and  family  and  private  affairs  need  attention  while  he  is 
absent  on  the  tented  field.  "An  army  travels  on  its  stom- 
ach," is  an  axiom  most  thoroughly  proven  to  every  soldier 
who  has  ever  had  to  do  arduous  duty  on  short  rations. 

Now  this  is  the  part  of  war  that  has  devolved  on  woman 
from  time  immemorial,  to  feed  and  clothe  the  armies,  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  in  addition  to  take  the  bur- 
den of  the  absent  and  [)erfoi'm  tlie  task  of  caring  for  and 
feeding  the  children  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  a  task  of 
double  labor  in  the  absence  of  her  helpmate ;  and  of  the  two 
the  stay-at-homes  have  at  times  tlie  harder,  if  the  less  dangei^ 
ous  part. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  argues  that  the  francliise  is  dependent 
on  the  power  and  tlie  will  to  handle  the  musket,  to  pay  what 
Mr.  Johnson  calls  the  service  tax,  which  tax  he  claims  is 
levied  on  men  alone,  and  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the 
Govennuent  pays  for  in  monthly  wages  and  prospective  pen- 
sions, the  money  for  which  Ls  collected  by  taxes  levied  on 
men  and  women  alike,  it  seems  to  me,  considermg  that  women 
have  been  doing  their  share  at  home  and  bearing  the  burdens 
of  men  in  addition  to  their  own,  besides  working  extensively 
in  the  hospitals  and  commissary  departments,  that  the  service 
tax  is  pretty  equally  distributed  between  the  sexes  after  all. 
"  Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep,"  writes  Kingsley  ; 
but  when  men  must  fight,  women  must  both  work  and  weep. 
Yet  "  women  cannot  vote  Ix^cause  they  cannot  fight." 

The  lame,  halt,  and  blind  and  also  the  aged  men  vote,  but 
tliat  is  "  l>ecaiise  they  are  so  few  that  it  has  not  been  thought 
worth  while  to  bar  them  out,"  to  quote  Mr.  Johnson.  I  fail 
to  recall  any  passage  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  various  State  constitu- 
tions, or  the  writings  or  speeches  of  our  most  prominent 
statesmen,  that  would  lead  to  the  alx)ve  inference.  I  have 
always  had  the  impi-ession  that  the  liallotr  was  the  birtliright 
of  eveiy  male  citizen  of  legal  age,  not  wrung  from  tlie  Gov- 
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emment  by  force,  but  freely  given  by  liis  fellow-citizens  to  be 
used  for  his  and  their  Ijenefit ;  and  I  have  always  held  it  to 
be  the  glory  of  the  nation  that  this  right  was  inalienable  to 
the  citizen  be  he  weak  or  strong,  great  or  small,  and  forfeit^ 
able  only  by  crime. 

We  fought  a  tyrannical  power,  not  for  the  right  itself,  but 
for  the  power  to  give  the  right.  We  gained  that  power,  and 
we,  the  sovereign  peoi)le,  gave  freely  the  right  of  franchise 
to  every  miale  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Equally  so  can 
we  give  that  right  to  every  female  citizen. 

But  let  us  see  what  proportion  of  these  non-<5ombatants 
Mr.  Johnson  tliinks  so  small  as  to  be  not  worth  while  barring 
out.  The  men  actually  under  anns  on  both  sides  in  the 
"  late  unpleasantness  "  numbered  alx)ut  three  millions.  The 
total  vote  cast  for  President  in  1860  was  4,680,193. 

Deduct  from  the  muster  of  the  troops  the  memlxji's  of  the 
regular  amiy  and  navy  who,  although  fightei-s,  had  no  vote, 
and  the  prospective  citizens  not  yet  natui-alized,  many  of 
whom  shamed  native  citizens  by  tlie  eagerness  with  which 
they  took  up  arms  for  their  adopted  country,  and  add  to  the 
voting  total  the  voters  who  shunned  the  polls  (a  large  class 
as  we  know  from  experience),  and  we  can  safely  say  that 
forty  per  cent  of  those  qualified  by  law  to  vote  wei-e  inca- 
pacitated or  wilfully  refused  to  l)ear  anns  to  enforce  the 
ballot  that  they  cast.  This  Ls  the  proportion  that  Mr.  John- 
son considers  not  w^orth  while  barring  out.  "  But,"  I  think 
I  hear  the  objection,  "  these  men  who  held  back  from  suj)- 
porting  their  ballots  with  a  '  pinch  of  powder  and  a  pellet  of 
lead '  were  not  needed  at  the  front.  If  they  had  been  they 
would  have  done  their  duty  in  the  ranks."  I  will  not  refer  to 
the  draft  riots  and  other  disturbances  which  followed  the 
levies  of  1863,  showing  in  what  a  willing  spirit  the  stay-at- 
home  voters  answered  their  country's  call,  but  will  pass  on 
to  more  pertinent  mattei"s. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Confederate  cause  needed 
every  available  man  at  the  front.  There  Ls  no  doubt  that  it 
used  every  expedient  to  get  them  there.  Men  were  forced 
into  the  ranks  under  penalty  of  death  on  refusal,  driven  in 
hke  cattle  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  hunted  down  and 
dragged  out  of  their  hiding-places  in  holes  and  caves,  and 
given  the  choice  of  instant  death  or  enlistment.  The  coun- 
try was  drained  of  every  man  that  could  cany  a  musket. 
Boys  not  yet  through  school  and  grandfathei-s  stiff  with  age 
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marched  side  by  side,  and  in  days  of  travel  no  able  bodied 
white  man  could  he  found  who  was  not  a  soldier. 

The  enlisted  strength  of  tlie  Confederate  trooj^s  was  about 
600,000.  The  vote  for  President  in  1860  in  ten  of  the  seces- 
sion States  was  857,704.  South  Carolina's  vote  was  cast  by 
her  legislature  and  does  not  figure  in  the  total,  but  her  vot- 
ing strength,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  her  white  population, 
was  al>out  45,000,  making  the  total  southern  vote  about 
900,000  in  round  numbers.  Here  are  300,000  blank-car- 
tridge ballots,  alx)ut  one  third  of  the  whole,  which  Mr.  John- 
son considers  not  worth  while  barring  out.  "  But,"  to 
quote  again,  "  such  a  man  [i.  «.,  non-combatant]  might  still 
be  very  powerful  in  creating  a  riot  or  suppressing  one,  in 
overthrowing  a  government  or  in  sustaining  one  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  this  fact  has  to  be  recognized." 

Women  have  had  a  chance  of  creating  riots  and  of  over- 
throwmg  governments  in  the  French  Revolution  and  else- 
where, and  also  in  suppressing  sedition  and  sustaining  govern- 
ments at  various  times  and  in  various  capacities,  and  have 
proved  not  wanting  in  power  and  wisdom,  and  these  facts  have 
to  be  recognized.  And  while  we  are  supposing  imaginary 
states  of  affaii's  let  us  suppase  that  woman  put  into  use  some 
of  that  power  for  organization  that  she  possesses  in  common 
with  man.  and  organized  a  strike  against  one  of  these  wars  in 
whose  making  and  conduct  she  had  no  voice. 

Suppose  the  women  of  the  country  said :  "  We  will  have 
none  of  this  war.  We  will  not  feed  and  clothe  the  soldiers. 
We  will  not  nurse  the  wounded.  We  will  not  care  for  our 
husl>and's,  father's,  brother's  family  and  manage  his  business 
affairs  while  he  is  in  the  field  trying  to  shoot  some  one  else's 
husband,  father,  or  brother."  That  war  would  come  to  a  stop 
so  suddenly  that  not  even  a  blank-cartridge  ballot  would  be 
needed  to  give  it  its  final  quietus. 

Gen.  Lee  would  not  have  surrendei-ed  in  another  four 
years  if  Grant's  troops  had  amused  theuLselves  firing  blank 
cartridges  at  him,  but  he  would  have  yielded  in  less  than  six 
months  if  he  had  lacked  the  toil,  support,  and  sympathy  of 
the  women  of  the  South. 

"When  gunpowder  came  into  use,"  says  Mr.  Johnson, 
"suffmge  began  to  be  popularized,  and  it  has  been  widening 
ever  since,  but  it  only  follows  the  development  of  the  rifle." 
This  sentence  is  a  little  obscure.  It  is,  of  course,  a  well- 
known  fact  tluit  suffrage  has  been  popularized  and  widened 
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in  common  with  improvements  in  firearms,  ordnance,  and 
other  militaiy  and  naval  appliances,  as  it  has  with  the 
increased  knowledge  and  use  of  printing,  machinery,  chemis- 
try, medicine,  and  other  modern  sciences  and  arts.  We  take 
it,  however,  that  Mr.  Johnson  means  to  infer  that  the  spread  of 
the  ballot  has  Ixjen  due  to  the  possession  of  arms  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  using  them ;  that  it  Ls  a  thing  wrested  from  author- 
ity by  individual  force  ;  that  it  is  not  a  gift  dictated  by  jus- 
tice and  right,  but  a  concession  actuated  by  fear  and  intimi- 
dation.    Let  us  see  how  far  this  idea  is  tome  out  by  facts. 

Women,  Mr.  Johnson  claims,  cannot  bear  arms  or  fight, 
and  women,  we  are  glad  to  admit,  do  not  usually  enforce  their 
demands  by  means  of  warfare  and  violence.  In  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Finland,  Austria-Hungary, 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Itiily,  the  Madi-as  and  Bombay  Presi- 
dencies of  India,  Cape  Colony,  New  Zealand,  Iceland,  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  and  Northwest  temtories,  and  twenty-eight 
States  and  temtories  of  the  United  Stiites,  women  enjoy  par- 
tial or  entire  suflfiTige.  In  every  case  wius  it  given  them  in 
recognition  of  their  right  to  have  some  voice  in  making  the 
laws  and  in  choosing  the  officei-s  to  enforce  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed,  in  no  instance  being  gi-anted  through  fear 
of  force. 

Take  for  example  the  State  of  Wyoming,  a  government 
located  in  what  writei"s  delight  to  call  the  '*  wild  and  woolly 
West,"  where  men  are  shot  for  bi-eakfast,  and  "  bad  men  " 
keep  private  graveyards  for  their  victims ;  where  every  man's 
life  is  supposed  to  depend  on  his  skill  in  using  the  loaded 
revolver  he  carries  at  his  side;  an  ideal  community,  evi- 
dently, for  Mr.  Johnson's  fighting  voter,  the  man  who  enforces 
his  ballot  with  his  musket.  Wyoming  territory  gave  woman 
equal  suffrage  in  1870.  After  twenty  years  of  trial,  Wyo- 
ming thought  so  well  of  woman's  "  blank-cartridge  "  ballot  that 
in  1889  the  convention  by  a  unanimous  vote  inserted  an 
equal-suffrage  provision  in  the  State  constitution,  which  con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  the  votere  by  a  tlu-ee-fourths  majority. 

Mr.  Johnson  claims  that  in  Great  Britain  every  enlarge- 
ment of  the  franchise  was  ^v^ung  from  the  governing  class  by 
fear  and  intimidation.  Surely  this  is  an  ungenerous  criticism 
of  the  great  Liberal  party  and  its  leaders,  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
John  Bright,  and  others,  who  have  spent  years  tiying  to 
relieve,  elevate,  and  enlighten  the  weak  and  downtrodden, 
and  have  time  and  again  come  to  the  rescue  of  those  so  igno- 
rant and  defenceless  that  their  only  appeal  was,  **  We  suffer  ; 
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help  us  ;  "  who  have  striven  for  yeai-s  to  give  to  Ireland  the 
self-government  she  desires  but  cannot  obbiin,  and  whose 
work  would  ere  this  have  l)een  crowned  with  success  but  for 
the  bigotry  and  opposition  of  certain  factions  of  tlie  Irish 
themselves. 

But  is  it  not  time  to  do  away  with  this  worn-out  fallacy, 
this  barliarous  conception  of  universal  suffrage  and  represent- 
ative government  as  being  dependent  only  on  the  physical 
force  that  lies  behind  the  ballot  box,  and  not  in  the  intelli- 
gence, justice,  and  respect  for  the  self-made  law  of  an  enlight- 
ened people? 

The  ballot  is  the  gift  of  the  strong  to  the  weak,  the  gener- 
ous recognition  by  the  strong  that  the  weak  have  rights  which 
he  is  bound  by  justice  and  honor  to  respect  whether  he  is 
able  to  ignore  them  by  liLs  superior  strength  or  not.  The 
I)Owerful  says  to  humbleness,  "  I  know  that  you  possess  equal 
interest  in  life  with  me  although  your  strength  does  not  per- 
mit you  to  manifest  it ;  I  give  you  the  right  to  an  equal  voice 
in  this  matter  with  myself,  and,  if  necessary,  I  will  add  my 
strength  to  yours  to  maintain  it."  Thus,  to  use  Mr.  Johnson's 
own  simile,  if  Mr.  Johnson  wiis  in  danger  of  being  dispos- 
sessed of  his  fmnchise,  Mr.  Astor,  the  plutocrat,  and  the 
humble  servitor  would  both  fly  to  Mr.  Johnson's  aid,  and  if 
Mr.  Astor  were  in  like  danger,  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  sweeper 
would  be  on  hand,  even  if  Mr.  Astor  were  too  old,  sick,  or 
crippled  to  lift  a  finger  in  liLs  own  behalf.  So  also  would 
they  if  Mrs.  Astor's  property  were  assailed,  and  why  should 
they  not  do  so  if  Mi*s.  Astor's  franchise  were  assailed? 

Free  and  popular  government  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment for  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  people,  and  it  is  only 
safe  for  such.  Any  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  nations  has  resulted  and  always  will  result 
in  failure.  The  ballot  must  be  guided  by  intelligence  to  be 
beneficial.  In  the  hands  of  ignorance  it  becomes  something 
worse  than  Mr.  Johnson's  dreaded  blank  cartridges.  It 
becomes  the  instrument  of  the  noL<5y  demagogue,  of  the  wily 
and  unscrupulous  politician,  to  be  used  for  furtherment  of  his 
own  selfish  gain  and  the  detriment  of  the  public  good ;  the 
weapon  of  the  political  machine  and  the  bane  of  good  gov- 
erament.  The  greatest  danger  to  the  government  is  not  in 
the  admission  as  votei's  of  intelligent  and  educated  women 
who  could  use  the  biiUot  wisely  and  well,  but  the  failure  to 
l«ir  the  francliise  from  ignorant  and  unprincipled  foreignei'S 
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who  use  their  votes  at  the  bidding  of  an  unscrupulous  "boss" 
to  support  open  fraud  and  corruption  in  public  office. 

Mr.  Johnson  cites  the  case  of  the  negro  voter  as  an 
example  of  the  uselessness  of  the  blank-cartiidge  ballot.  He 
claims  their  failure  as  voters  is  "  not  from  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, for  many  of  them  are  well  educated  and  are  quite  as 
intelligent  as  some  of  the  whites."  (Query:  How  many,  what 
per  cent  of  the  whole  ?  Also  how  many  are  as  intelligent  as 
the  average  of  the  whites  ?)  Yet  in  the  same  paragraph  he 
prophesies,  "  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  eveiy  col- 
ored man  owns  a  Winchester  rifle,  and  when  the  race  has 
learned  how  to  organize,  then  the  colored  vote  will  be  cast 
and  will  be  counted."  Now  I  will  prophesy  that  when  the 
colored  race  has  acquired  suflicient  intelligence  ius  a  whole  to 
organize,  and  incidentally  to  make  a  wise  and  proper  use  of 
the  franchise  already  granted,  then  the  colored  vote  will  be 
cast  and  counted  without  refei-ence  to  the  Winchester  rifle 
either  as  a  present  fact  or  passible  contingency. 

Mr.  Johnson  inquires  with  anxiety  what  would  happen  if 
eight  hundred  thousand  men  wei^  to  undertake  to  sUmd 
against  six  hundred  thousand  men  and  a  million  women.  As 
George  Stephenson  replied  to  an  eminent  i)ei"8onage  intjuir- 
ing  as  to  the  result  of  a  collision  between  his  newly  con- 
structed engine  and  a  female  of  the  iKJvine  species,  that  "  it 
would  be  varra  bad  for  the  coo,"  so  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  above  very  extraordinary  contmgency  the  eight 
hundred  thousand  would  find  themselves  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable position  without  delay.  *' '  You  are  to  bid  any  man 
stand,'"  quotes  Mr.  Johnson.  "'How  if  he  will  not  stand? '" 
In  these  times  we  usually  arrest  such  a  man  and  imi)rison  or 
fine  him  for  breach  of  the  peace.  If  we  -cannot  do  so,  I 
agree  that  we  must  decline  into  a  stiite  of  anarchy,  not 
because  we  have  asked  intelligent  women  to  share  with  us 
the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  self-government,  but 
because  we  have  so  degenerated  from  enlightermient  toward 
savagery  as  to  i-efuse  to  recognize  and  enforce  the  laws  and 
obligations  imposed  by  our  own  will  and  actions. 

Mr.  Johnson  seems  greatly  concerned  at  the  danger  to  the 
Government  at  eveiy  closely  contested  election.  He  sayB, 
''  When  we  elect  a  President  by  a  popular  majority  of  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  all  the  votes  there  must  always  be  a 
temptation  to  the  deft^ated  i>arty  to  tiy  the  experiment  of  not 
submitting,  and  we  have  seen  wliat  this  led  to  in  one  notice- 
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able  instance  "  (meaning,  we  presume,  the  great  Rebellion). 
We  can  ansure  Mr.  Johnson  that  the  situation  he  dreads  has 
already  occurred  in  our  history  in  an  even  more  aggravated 
fonn  without  the  condition  that  he  predicts  arising.  For 
example,  in  1824  Andrew  Jackson  had  a  clear  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  over  John  Quincy  Adams,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  elected  Mr.  Adams  and  the  people  acqui- 
esced in  their  choice  without  an  attempted  appeal  to  arms. 
In  1876  the  country  was  ahnost  evenly  divided  over  the  rivals, 
Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Tilden,  so  evenly  divided  that  the  ques- 
tion was  settled  by  Congress  by  the  smallest  possible  majority. 
Yet  no  talk  of  armed  resistance  stirred  the  country,  and  either 
candidate,  placing  his  good  sense  and  good  citizenship  before 
his  personal  ambition,  would  have  refused  with  scorn  and 
horror  any  attemi)t  on  the  part  of  his  supporters  to  gain  him 
the  office  by  force. 

In  1888  Mr.  Cleveland  had  a  clear  popular  majority  in  his 
favor,  but  tlie  election  of  Mr.  Harrison  was  accepted  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  without  a  thought  of  protest.  Other 
examples  could  be  given,  but  these  suffice  to  show  the  non- 
existence of  the  idea  that  even  the  majority  would  attempt 
to  break  by  force  the  laws  that  they  themselves  have  made. 
As  for  the  great  llel>ellion,  Mr.  Johnson  is  too  well  informed 
to  claim  that  the  divided  vote  of  the  election  of  1860  was  the 
cause  of  that  civil  struggle.  The  war  was  the  inevitable 
arrival  of  that  crisw  long  foreseen  and  foretold  by  Henry 
Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  other  statesmen,  the  inexorable 
result  of  the  axiom  that  freedom  and  slavery  cannot  be 
co-existent  in  the  same  nation.  The  slaveholders,  driven 
from  their  last  stronghold,  and  condemned  by  the  voice  of 
the  peo])le,  appealed  to  the  foundation  of  their  system,  brute 
foree,  and  once  again  civilization  triumphed  over  barbaiism. 

History  teaches  ils  that  governments  based  on  military 
strength  are  not  stable,  for  they  are  constantly  at  the  mercy 
of  any  stronger  force  and  they  contain  in  themselves  elemente 
of  discord  that  weaken  the  nation  more  than  the  trained  war- 
riors strengthen  it.  The  very  arms  that  it  most  relies  on  for 
protection  may  at  any  moment  turn  against  it.  Such  govern- 
ments are  neither  popular,  representative,  nor  democratic. 
Their  very  foundation  precludes  it.  Government  by  force  can 
only  exist  by  concentration  of  force.  Concentmtion  of  force 
means  the  surrender  of  all  authonty  into  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  hands,  in  other  words  a  despotism,  heredStary  or 
elective,  king  or  dictator. 
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The  Romans  maintained  a  i-epresentative  government  in 
a  wise  and  stable  form  as  long  as  they  retained  tlie  principle 
of  uniform  representation,  but  when  they  endeavored  to  govern 
conquered  territory  by  force,  without  listening  to  the  voice  of 
the  governed,  the  government,  one  standing  alone  without 
rival  in  the  world,  rapidly  degenerated  through  various  forms 
of  oligarchy  and  dictatorahip  to  the  empire,  which  was  riven 
apart  by  its  own  internal  dissensions  and  the  utter  apathy  of 
the  people  toward  a  government  in  which  they  had  no  repre- 
sentation. 

The  power  to  bear  anus  is  not  the  qualification  to  wield  the 
ballot  even  among  savage  tribes.  In  the  lodges  of  the  Indians, 
it  is  not  the  mighty  hunter,  the  bold  and  davshing  young  war- 
rior, to  whom  it  is  given  to  decide  the  policy  and  destiny  of 
the  tribe.  It  is  the  ancient  chieftiiin,  hoary  with  years  and 
wisdom,  whose  tottering  steps  will  never  more  follow  on  the 
trail,  whose  dim  eyes  can  no  more  sight  the  rifle,  whose 
withered  aim  is  too  weak  for  the  mighty  war-club,  —  he  it  is 
who  enters  the  council  lodge,  and  gives  his  voice  and  his  vote 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  young  men  hearken  to 
his  counsels  and  obey  liis  behests  with  the  reverence  that 
strength  ever  pays  to  wisdom  and  experience. 

We  need  the  vote  of  woman  in  our  public  reisponsibilities 
as  we  need  her  voice  and  assistance  in  our  homes  and  daily 
tasks.  Government  needs  many  hands  and  many  voices 
directed  by  intelligence.  Too  many  such  we  cannot  have,  and 
we  are  foolish  to  neglect  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  intelligence 
and  wisdom  that  knock  for  acbnitUmce. 

The  right  of  women  to  vote  is  contained  in  the  prinqiples 
of  republican  government,  "  Govemment  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people."  It  is  as  self-evident  as  her  right 
to  exist,  her  right  to  a  half  interest  in  the  control  of  her  chil- 
dren, her  right  to  a  share  of  her  husband's  property,  or  her 
right  to  a  share  of  her  i)ai'entR'  estate. 

Not  one  but  many  politicians  and  statesmen  have  admitted 
that  when  women  unanimously,  or  in  a  large  majority, 
demanded  the  ballot,  it  would  be  given  them  ;  no  power,  they 
say,  can  withhold  it.  It  is  because  so  many  are  indifferent 
to  their  right  and  privilege,  and  a  few,  imitating  the  dog  in 
the  manger,  with  the  statement,  '"  We  don't  want  to  vote,  so 
you  sha'n't,"  bitterly  oppose  it^  that  universal  suffrage  has  not 
yet  been  attained. 

Where  then  is  the  doimnatiner  idea  of  the  man  and  the 
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vi.«>^koc  behind  the  ballot?  Evidently  it  has  no  place  in  the 
^\t»oriem-e  of  men  whose  business  is  politics  and  government. 
vUvou  univereal  suffrage,  in  the  event  of  wai*  woman  would 
vKVupy  the  same  place  that  she  has  in  the  past,  except  that 
sho  would  be  more  fitted  by  practice  and  experience  to  take 
tho  pliMJe  of  the  soldier  called  to  the  field. 

Tlie  tuicient  Germans  possessed  sufficient  confidence  in  their 
women  to  place  in  their  hands  the  decision  of  their  legal 
tnuibles,  and  the  female  courts  were  the  admiration  of  their 
contemj)oraries  for  their  unbiiussed  justice  and  wisdom. 

Can  we  not  manifest  enough  confidence  in  our  women  to 
give  them  a  share  in  our  public  affairs  ?  Must  we  wait  until 
Uie  concession  is  wrung  from  us  by  the  unanimous  demand 
of  womankind,  whose  voice  we,  as  civilized  men,  must  recog- 
nize in  the  household  or  in  public,  although  unbacked  by  the 
armed  force  that  pessimists  deem  necessary? 

Cannot  we  refuse  to  lend  an  ear  Ui  the  clique  that  endeav- 
ors to  delxir  others  from  the  right  that  they  are  too  prejudiced, 
timorous,  or  unpatriotic  to  desire  to  use,  and  say  to  woman : 
**  We  give  to  you  the  IxiUot,  as  your  undisputed  right  as  an 
American  citizen.  We  give  it  not  through  fear  or  coercion, 
but  in  recognition  of  your  right;  and  we  will  defend  you  in 
this,  your  right,  as  we  have  defended  you  in  others  in  the 
I)ast ;  and  we  sliall  expect  you  to  use  this  jmvilege  for  our 
good  as  well  as  your  own  and  the  conunon  welfai-e  of  the 
country"? 

If,  then,  in  some  futui^e  time,  tlie  contingency  dreaded  by 
the  timorous  should  arise,  and  a  number  of  relics  of  barbarism 
should  attempt  to  thwart  by  force  the  will  of  the  people,  I 
trust  there  will  be  enough  right-thinking  men  and  right-think- 
ing women  of  all  parties  and  opinions  to  comi)el  olisen'ance  of 
the  law.  When  there  are  not  such,  the  goveniment  had  bet- 
ter fall  at  once  as  being  too  civilized  for  a  race  degenerated 
into  barbarism. 

We  gave  life,  work,  intellect,  and  money  in  untold  pro- 
fusion to  free  the  slaves.  Are  we  not  generoiLs  enough  to  do 
the  same  for  the  rights  of  our  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  ? 


FREE  SILVER  AND  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY.* 


BY   WILLIAM   P.    ST.   JOHN,    M.    A, 


It  is  among  the  first  principles  in  finance  that  the  value  of 
each  dollar,  expressed  in  prices,  depends  upon  the  total  num- 
ber of  dollars  in  circulation.  The  plane  of  prices  is  high 
when  the  numl)er  of  dollars  in  circulation  is  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  thhigs  to  In?  exchanged  by  means  of 
doUare,  and  low  when  the  dollais  are  proportionately  few. 
The  plane  of  prices  at  present  and  for  some  time  past  is  and 
has  been  ruinously  low. 

The  increase  of  our  population  at  about  two  millions  a 
year,  scattered  over  our  immense  territory,  calls  for  increas- 
ing exchanges  and  thereby  demands  an  increasing  number  of 
dollars  in  circulation.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  dol- 
lars when  dolhu-s  are  confined  to  gold  is  not  sufficiently 
rapid  to  meet  the  growth  of  our  exchanges.  The  conse- 
quence is  a  growing  value  of  dollars  or  a  diminishing  value 
of  everything  else  exprt'ssed  in  dollai^s;  which  is  to  say  a 
tendency  toward  constantly  declining  prices. 

The  fountiiin-head  of  our  pros|)erity  hjus  run  dry.  Our 
farmers  all  over  the  country  have  endured  the  depression  in 
prices,  until  they  get  about  S^H  or  '^9  ];)er  acre  for  an  expen- 
diture of  $10  per  acre  and  the  like.  Their  credit  is  exhausted 
at  their  country  stores.  The  country  ^itore  ceases  to  order 
from  the  city  merchant,  the  city  merchant  reduces  his  de- 
mand upon  the  manufacturer.     Manufactures  are  curtailed. 

The  consequence  is  that  employees  and  all  elements  of 
labor  are  being  discharged,  and  wages  are  lowei^ed  to  those 
who  continue  in  employment.  The  sufferings  of  the 
farmers,  who  constitute  nearly  one  half  of  our  population, 
are  thiLs  enforced  ui>on  the  city  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
and  all  forms  of  lal)or.     These  combined  elements  constitute 

•The  addresi*  delivered  bv  Mr.  William  P.  St.  John  on  accepting  the  permanent 
chairmanRhlp  of  the  National  Bimetallic  party  at  St.  Louis,  July  22. 

Mr.  St.  John,  it  will  i)e  remembered,  was  for  many  yeare  a  member  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Stock  Kxchanfre,  and,  until  recently,  preeldcnt  of  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank  of  New  York.  He  wan  virtually  forced  from  this  latter  position  owlnir 
to  his  devotion  to  the  chuhc  of  the  people.  At  present  he  is  treasurer  of  the  National 
Bimetallic  party  and  also  of  the  National  T)emo<*ratlc  party.  It  Is  doubtful  If  there  Is 
in  the  East  to-day  any  one  who  understands  finance  so  well,  and  who  Is  so  unselfish  In 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  Its  great  battle  against  plutocracy,  as 
William  P.  St.  John. 
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the  overwhelming  majority  of  voters.  Their  intelligent  eon- 
clus^pn  will  be  felt  when  expressed  at  the  polls. 

The  banker  also  is  without  prosperity  unless  prosperity  is 
general  throughout  the  United  States.  He  must  learn  to 
distinguish  between  cheap  money  and  money  commanding  a 
low  rate  of  interest.  The  dollar  worth  two  bushels  of  wheat 
is  a  dear  dollar,  and  yet  it  commands  interest  in  Wall  Street 
at  present  of  but  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  call.  If  the  dol- 
lar can  he  cheapened  by  increasing  the  number  of  dollars,  so 
that  each  dollar  will  buy  less  wheat,  the  increasing  price  of 
wheat  will  increase  the  demand  for  dollars  to  invest  in  its 
production. 

Then  the  borrower  of  dollai-s  to  invest  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  being  reasonably  sure  of  a  profit  from  that  employ- 
ment of  the  money,  can  afford  to  pay  interest  for  its  use  as  a 
part  of  his  profit.  In  other  words,  interest  is  a  share  of  the 
profit  on  the  employment  of  money.  So  that  abundant 
money,  money  readily  obtainable,  which  is  to  say  really 
cheap  money,  is  the  money  which  commands  a  high  mte  of 
interest  as  a  share  of  the  profit  of  the  borrower  in  using  it. 

As  we  appeal  to  the  country,  in  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
one  or  two  points  of  common  inquiry  must  be  satisfied  as 
follows : 

The  experience  of  Mexico  is  held  up  for  our  alarm.  We 
answer,  first,  that  Mexico  is  coiLspicuously  prosperous  at  home. 
Her  increase  in  manufactures,  railway  earnings,  and  the  like 
in  recent  years  is  phenomenal.  Second,  Mexico  is  no  criterion 
for  the  United  States,  for  the  retuson  that  she  has  a  foreign 
trade  indebtedness  of  about  #20,000,00.0  annually  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  her  exports  of  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  hides,  and  the 
like,  which  must  be  paid  for  in  the  surplus  product  of  her 
mines.  Her  silver,  therefore,  goes  abroad  as  merchandise  and 
at  a  valuation  fixed  by  the  outside  world. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  Ls  a  nation  of  seventy 
millions  of  people,  scattered  over  a  territory  seventeen  times 
the  area  of  France.  A  single  one  of  our  railway  systems, 
the  Erie,  exceeds  the  aggregate  railway  mileage  of  all 
Mexico.  We  offer  an  employment  for  money  to  an  aggi^egate 
greater  than  the  world's  spare  silver  will  furnish  us.  Hence 
our  silver  money,  at  home  f^id  abroad,  will  be  valued  as  the 
money  of  the  United  States. 

The  opposition  threatens  us  with  a  flood  of  Europe's  silver 
upon  our  reopened  mints.     We  answer,  Europe  has  no  silver 
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but  her  silver  money.  Her  silver  money  values  silver  at 
from  3  to  7  cents  on  tlie  dollar  higher  than  ours.  Hence  the 
European  merchant  or  banker  must  sacrifice  from  3  to  7  per 
cent  of  his  full  legal-tender  money  in  order  to  I'ecoin  it  at  our 
mints.  Eui'ope's  silverware,  like  America's  silverware,  carries 
in  it  the  additional  value  of  labor  and  the  manufacturer's 
profit. 

They  threaten  us  with  a  flood  of  silver  from  the  far  East. 
We  answer  that  the  course  of  silver  is  invariably  eastward 
and  never  toward  the  west.  British  India  is  a  pei'petual  sink 
of  silver,  absorbing  it,  never  to  return,  by  from  $30,000,000 
to  $60,000,000  worth  every  year.  And  India's  absorption  of 
silver  will  be  enlarged  by  the  steadiness  of  price  for  silver 
fixed  by  our  reopened  mints. 

They  threaten  us  with  a  "sudden  retirement  of  $600,000,- 
000  gold,  with  the  accompanying  panic,  causing  contraction 
and  commercial  disaster  unparalleled."  We  answer  tliat  our 
total  stock  of  gold  other  than  about  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,- 
000  circulating  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  already  in  retirement. 
Practically  all  our  gold  is  in  the  United  Stiites  Treasuiy  or 
held  by  banks. 

The  gold  in  the  treasury  will  remaui  there  if  the  Secretary 
avails  himself  of  his  option  to  redeem  United  Stales  notes  in 
silver. 

The  gold  in  the  banks  constitutes  the  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed portion  of  their  reserves  against  their  liabilities.  It 
will  continue  to  do  money  duty  as  such  reserves  after  free 
coinage  for  silver  is  enacted.  Hence  a  premium  on  it  will 
not  contract  the  currency.  The  utmost  possible  contraction 
of  the  currency  will  be  the  few  millions  circulating  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  this  will  be  retired  but  slowly. 

A  similar  threat  of  a  flight  of  gold  was  made  for  the 
Bland  Act  of  1878.  President  Hayes  was  uiged  to  veto  it, 
but  Congress  passed  it  over  the  veto.  Instead  of  a  flight  of 
gold,  as  had  teen  predicted,  we  gained  by  importation 
$4,000,000  the  first  year,  $70,000,000  the  next,  and  $90,- 
000,000  the  third  year.  During  the  twelve  years  tiiat  the 
act  was  on  the  statute  book  we  gained  $221,000,000  of 
foreign  gold. 

Instead  of  the  destruction  of  our  credit  abroad,  as  had 
been  predicted,  the  United  States  4  per  cent  loan,  which 
stood  at  101  on  the  day  of  the  enactment,  sold  at  120  i)er 
cent  within  three  years,  and  at  130  per  cent  subsequently. 
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Instead  of  defeating  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  on 
Jan.  1  of  the  following  year,  the  24,000,000  silver  dol- 
lars which  were  coined  in  1878  and  circulated  by  means  of 
the  silver  certificates,  reduced  the  demand  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  gold.  Hence  the  threat  of  disaster  now  is  without 
historic  foundation. 

This,  then,  is  what  will  follow  the  reopening  of  our 
mints  to  silver:  The  gold  already  in  the  treasury  will 
remain  there,  if  common  sense  dictates  the  treasury  manage- 
ment ;  thai  Ls,  if  the  Treasurer  exercises  the  option  to  i-edeem 
United  States  notes  in  silver.  A  premium  on  gold  will  not 
occasion  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  bank  hoards  of  gold 
continuing  to  serve  as  a  portion  of  l)ank  reserves  against 
bank  liabilities.  A  premium  on  gold  >vill  tend  to  increase 
our  exports  by  causing  a  higher  rate  of  foreign  exchange ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  yielding  a  larger  net  return  in  dollars  on 
the  sale  of  biUs  of  exchange  dmwn  against  goods  exported. 
A  premium  will  tend  to  diminish  our  imports  by  increasing 
the  cost  of  bills  of  exchange  with  which  to  pay  for  goods 
imported. 

The  tendency  of  increasing  our  exports  and  decreasing  our 
imports  will  be,  fii-st,  to  set  our  spindles  running,  swell  the 
number  of  paid  operators,  increase  their  wages,  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  number  and  paying  capacity  of  consumers,  and 
thus  enlarge  our  home  market  for  all  home  products  and 
manufactures,  with  prosperity  in  general  as  the  result  assured. 

The  tendency  of  increasing  our  exports  and  decreasing  our 
imports  will  be,  second,  to  establish  a  credit  balance  of  trade 
for  the  United  States.  A  credit  l)alance  of  trade  means  that 
Europe  has  become  our  debtor  and  must  settle  with  us  in 
money.  Europe's  silver  money  is  overvalued  in  her  gold, 
compared  with  ours,  by  from  3  to  7  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
European  merchant  or  Iwinker  will  therefore  make  his  trade 
settlements  with  us  in  gold  more  profitably  by  from  3  to  7 
I)er  cent  than  in  his  silver.  And  the  instant  that  European 
trade  settlements  with  the  United  States  ai-e  made  in  gold, 
parity  for  our  gold  and  silver  money  Ls  established  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Therewith,  the  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver  in  our  silver 
dollar  and  the  23.22  grains  of  gold  in  our  gold  dollar  become 
of  exactly  equal  worth,  as  bullion,  in  New  York. 
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BY   JAMES   M^\X.COLM. 


A  statistical  report  on  taxation  which  bids  fair  to  revolu- 
tionize both  public  and  private  investigations  of  that  char- 
acter has  within  the  last  year  been  issued  by  the  Illinois 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  which  George  A.  Schilling  is 
secretary. 

It  purports  to  be  an  exposS  of  taxation  methods  in  Illinois, 
with  esj>ecial  reference  to  their  effect  upon  labor  interests,  and 
to  i-ecommend  such  reforms  in  the  tax  system  of  the  State  as 
may  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class. 

Although  the  details  possess  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
people  of  Illinois,  and  especially  for  residents  of  Chicago, 
they  will  be  read,  pondered  over,  and  made  the  basis  of 
countless  speeches,  treatises,  and  l)Ooks  all  over  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Nothing  like  it,  either  in  scope,  thorough- 
ness,  or  fundanientality,  so  far  as  the  presentation  of  taxation 
data  is  concerned,  lias  ever  l)efore  been  published.  As  a 
source  of  convenient  and  authentic  material,  it  will  be  to  tax 
reformers  what  a  dictionary  Is  to  rhetoricians  —  a  storehouse 
of  facts  with  infinite  passibilities,  a  magazine  of  economic 
dynamite. 

An  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  report  is  the  fact 
that  the  original  edition  of  45,000  copies  was  inadequate  to 
supply  the  demand  of  the  first  three  months.  Governor 
Altgeld  thereupon  co-operated  with  the  Bureau  in  an  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Pul)lic  Contracts  to  issue  a  second  edition  of 
20,000  copies,  whi(5h  are  now  ready  for  distribution  at  ten 
cents  a  copy,  the  amount  necessary  to  defmy  posttige.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau  when  the 
demand  for  its  report  necessitated  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition. 

So  quickly  has  the  report  influenced  political  opinion  in 
Illinois  that  the  Democratic  State  convention,  held  at  Peoria, 
June  23,  declared  for  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
permitting  home  rule  in  taxation.  Such  an  amendment  was 
urged  by  the  Bureau  as  the  first  step  toward  revenue  reform. 
Home  rule  in  taxation,  or  the  application  of  the  demociutio 
principle  of  local  self-government  to  the  raising  of  public 
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revenue,  is  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  an 
issue  in  a  political  campaign. 

At  the  outset  the  Bureau  declares  its  purpose  "  to  search 
for  the  cause  of  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  industrial 
class,  which  its  previous  reports  have  demonstrated." 

"  If  the  Bureau,"  the  report  contuiues, ''  may  skim  the  sur- 
face to  account  for  causes  of  industrial  poverty,  if  it  should 
go  beneath  the  surface  at  all,  it  should  go  as  far  beneath  as 
the  necessities  of  the  search  require." 

This  determination  to  probe  for  bottom  causes,  and  to 
avoid  the  besetting  sin  of  stJitisticians  —  irrelevant  elabora- 
tion of  effects  —  has  been  faithfully  observed  and  is  the  key- 
note of  the  report.  History  is  quoted  to  show  that  taxation 
has  always  l>een  the  chief  instrument  of  tymnnical  power. 
Among  the  political  revolutions  cited  as  being  due  to  this 
cause  is  that  of  Wat  Tyler  in  England,  the  South  German 
peasant  war  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Hampden's  ship  tax 
tliat  brought  Charles  I  to  the  block,  the  French  Revolution, 
the  American  war  for  independence,  and  the  British  corn- 
law  agitation. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  unjust  taxation 
flourishes  in  republics  as  well  as  hi  monarchies ;  that  though 
it  may  be  more  subtle  in  its  outreachings,  it  may  be  none  tlie 
less  oppressive. 

Then  follows  a  disquisition  on  the  leading  principles  of 
taxation,  in  which  public  and  private  taxes,  direct  and  indirect, 
are  distinguished.  Pi*otective  tariffs,  profits  from  franchises, 
and  ground  rents  are  all  denominated  private  taxes.  Public 
taxes  are  considered  under  two  heads.  The  first  deals  with 
the  directness  and  indirectness  of  the  tax  ;  the  second  refers 
to  the  principle  of  apportionment,  i.  e.,  whether  taxes  should 
fall  on  the  individual  according  to  his  ability  to  pay,  or 
according  to  the  value  of  the  benefits  he  receives  from  the 
public.  These  two  piinciples  ai'e  declai-ed  to  be  confused  in 
present  practice ;  but  it  is  argued  by  the  Bureau  that  taxation 
according  to  benefits  is  not  only  exactly  conformable  to  the 
standard  of  justice,  but  that  it  alone  Ls  expedient  and  practical. 

The  first  series  of  tables  presents  examples  of  how  the 
personal-property  tax  is  evaded  in  Illinois,  especially  by  the 
wealthy.  Cook  County  (in  which  the  city  of  (^hicago  is 
located)  is  compared  with  twenty-two  other  counties  in  the 
State.  The  recapitulation  tables  given  below  will  give  an 
idea  of  how  the  moneyed  institutions  in  Chicago  are  favored 
as  against  their  competitors  in  the  smaller  towns. 
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MONEYS  OF  BANKERS,  HROKEKS,  ETC. 


Counties. 

Population 

V.  S.  Cenmue 

of  ItflK). 

MonovH  of 

KankorK, 

BrokorB,  etc. 

Amount 
per  capita. 

The  State 

8,826,35  i 

1:3,120,565 

110.816 

Cook 

Twenty-two  countiei*  .... 
Ail  eouiiticH  excejit  Cook  . 

1,IJ)1,J^2•2 
2,ti:M,42!) 

$43,92.5 
1,871,488 
S,076,(j:{0 

$0,037 
2.00 
1.168 

MONEYS  OF  OTHERS  THAN  BANKERS,  BROKERS,  ETC. 


Counties. 


The  State 


Cook 

Twenty -el  jf  lit  count' ok 
Ail  countleti  except  (Jook  . 


Population 

U.  S.  CeimuB 

of  18«0. 


3,82(J,.S.'>1 


l,191,(^22 

U77,^CH^ 

2,(k)4,42U 


Mone\  R  of 

others  than 

Bankers, 

Broker8,  etc. 


$7,701»,358 


$4.34,244 
4,r»50,082 
7,835,114 


Amount 
per  capita. 


$2.03 


$0,304 
4.053 
2.784 


CREDITS  OF  BANKERS,   BROKERS,  ETC. 


Counties. 


Population 

U.  s.  OniiUH 

of  1890. 


The  State 


Cook        .... 

Forty  counties 

Ail  countieH  except  Cook 


3,820,351 


1,101,922 
1,370.990 
2,034,429 


CreditH  of 

Rankers, 

Brokert),  etc. 


$1, 50:^,583 


$10,(K)0 
1,%'7,I97 
1.553,583 


Amount 
per  capita. 


$0,408 


$0,006 
.997 
.59 


CREDITS  OF  OTHERS  THAN  BANKERS,  BROKERS,  ETC. 


Counties. 


The  State 


Cook  .... 
Thirty-nine  countleB  . 
All  counties  except  Cook 


Population 

U.  ^.  Census 

of  1890. 


3,82e>,a')l 


1.191,922 
1.439,416 
2,634,429 


CYeditH  of 
others  than 

Bankers, 
Brokers,  etc. 


Amount 
per  capita. 


$11,343,365     j  $2,965 


$522,110 

8,723,725 

10,821,255 


$0,438 
6.06 
4.108 


Twenty-four  pages  of  llie  report  are  devoted  to  exliibits  of 
this  kind,  adding  incontestable  evidence  to  prove  the  fact, 
long   ago  established,  that   the   i)ersonal   property  tax  is  a 
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scheme  by  which  the  rich  may  escape  their  share  of  public 
burdens  and  a  greater  load  may  be  indirectly  added  to  the 
oppressions  of  the  poor. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  large  tracts  of  valuable 
vacant  land  in  Chicago  are  assessed  the  Bureau  relates  the  fol- 
lowing bit  of  history  concerning  what  a  year  or  two  ago 
was  known  as  the  (jarfield  Race  Track  owned  by  Judge 
Lambert  Tree,  a  well-known  Chicagoan  : 

It  is  unimproved,  held  for  a  rise,  an  eyesore  and  obstruction  to  the 
growing  iieighl)orhood,  and  worth  at  the  present  time  not  less  than  one 
million  dollars.  This  property  was  patented  in  1835 ;  in  1836  it  was  sold 
for  $580;  in  1870  it  was  sold  a^iin,  the  price  beiu^  now  $50,000.  At  the 
next  sale,  in  1875,  the  true  price  was  veiled  —  $1,000  and  "  other  good 
and  valuable  property  ''  l>eing  the  considenition  expressed.  In  1870,  the 
year  the  property  sold  for  $50,000,  it  was  valued  bv  the  assessor  at 
$39,900,  and  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  at  $37',562,  and  tjixed 
$8,245.50.  Since  that  time  the  valuation  has  been  slightly  increased  and 
the  tax  slightly  reduced,  as  follows : 


Year. 


1870 
1880 
18W 
18U3 


vuluntion. 


$.19,9nO 
40,530 

101,200 
88,600 


Board  *« 
vaiiiatloD. 


$37,6G2 

49,042 

119,416 

10(>,%iO 


Taxes. 


$8,34ftJ)0 
2,4a0.75 
7,787.06 
7,768.59 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  highest  valuation,  that  of  1890,  is  but  little 
more  than  double  the  price  paid  in  1870,  long  before  the  thick  population 
that  now  surrounds  the  i)roi>erty  had  l>egun  to  drift  in  that  diretrtion. 
The  valuation  for  1893  does  not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  true  value. 

The  famous  tall  buildings  or  "  sky-sempers  "  of  Chicago 
figure  prominently  in  the  report.  Upon  seventy  of  the  most 
expensive  business  structures  and  their  sites  the  assessor 
placed  an  average  valuation  of  but  9.67  j)er  cent  of  their  true 
value,  his  valuation  upon  the  buildings  alone  l)eing  12.38 
I)er  cent,  and  on  the  ground  7.36  i>er  cent,  of  the  real  value. 
Contrary  to  i>opular  opinion  the  total  value  of  the  land 
upon  which  these  towering  and  elegantly  equipi>ed  office 
buildhigs  stand,  by  far  exceeds  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments, even  when  the  latter  are  perfectly  new.  This  will  be 
a  revelation  to  farmere  who  are  inclined  to  oi)pase  the  single- 
tax  plan ;  for  are  not  the  improvements  on  the  average  farm 
woith  from  two,  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  kai-e  land  ? 
Comparing  the  total  value  of  seventy  of  the  largest  office 
buildings  with  the  value  of  the  land  they  occupy,  the  report 
shows  Siat  the  former  represents  44.51  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
while  the  sites  are  worth  55.49  per  cent. 
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As  much  as  the  large  property-owners  of  Chicago  are 
favored  in  the  assessment  of  business  blocks,  the  figures 
reveal  a  still  greater  discrimination  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
costly  and  magnificent  residences.  Thirty  mansions,  located 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  ranging  in  value  from  1^20,000 
to  $1,300,000,  are  tabulated  ai  examples.  Nearly  all  of 
these  residences  are  owned  and  occupied  by  members  of  the 
Civic  Federation,  an  organization  which  has  posed  for  some 
time  past  as  the  great  municipal  leform  agent  of  Chicago. 
The  following  comment  of  the  report  will  best  explain  the 
situation : 

The  highest  iisseRSinont  shown  is  only  12.23  per  cent  of  true  value. 
That  is  the  assessment  valuation  of  the  residenee,  No.  112  l.ake  Shore 
Drive,  worth  $130,000.  The  residence,  Nos.  87-102  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
worth  $1,300,000,  is  assessed  at  only  5.54  i)er  cent  of  true  value;  its 
niiilioDuaire  ownev  pays  considerai)ly  less  tluiuhalf  the  tax  for  his  home, 
ID  proportion  to  valuej^  that  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  $130,000  home. 
The  owner  of  the  lejist  valuable  home  in  all  the  list,  the  residence  at 
'So.  2829  Indiana  Avenue,  pays  on  a  9.5  i)er  cent  valuation  —  nearly 
double  the  proportion  i)aid  on  the  millionnaire  residence.  And  homes 
worth  but  little  more  than  the  minimum  limit  of  the  list  —  those  at 
Nos.  2241  and  2243  Michigan  Avenue  —  are  taxed  upon  11.03  i)er  cent 
of  true  value,  or  proportionately  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  double 
the  tax  upon  the  millionnaire  home.  Some  of  the  comparatively  modest 
places  are  taxed  at  a  low  valuation.  One  worth  $50,000  is  tjixed  upon 
only  4.86  per  cent  of  its  value;  one  worth  $07,500  is  not  much  worse 
off  With  a  tax  upon  6.30  i)er  ccmt  of  its  value;  one  worth  $60,000  is 
assessed  at  4.08  i)er  cent  of  its  value,  and  one  worth  $90,000  is  assessed  as 
low  as  at  4  i)er  cent  of  its  value.  The  average  valuation  of  the  thirty 
projwities  is  but  7.78  i)er  cent  of  rciil  value. 

How  can  the  fraudulent  character  of  these  valuations  l)e  doubted? 
Make  all  possible  allowance  for  diflcrences  of  opinion,  and  still  assessors 
cannot  explain  the  valuation  of  $50,000  property  at  $2,430;  of  $90,000 
property  at  $3,600 ;  of  $175,000  proi)erty  at  $7,980;  of  $1,300,000  projv 
eity  at  $71,960,  and  so  on.  And  what  explanation  can  the  owners 
make?  They  may  say  it  is  no  part  of  their  business  to  object  to  under- 
valuiitions  of  their  j^roperty ;  but  they  would  not  try  to  Siitisfy  a  mer- 
chant with  such  an  explanation  of  i)un'hases  from  his  clerks  at  prices  so 
monstrously  out  of  proportion  to  real  value.  Whv  is  their  standard  of 
honor  and  honesty  so  nuiically  different  when  the  issue  is  with  the  i>eo- 
ple  instead  of  a  merchant?  and  over  a  (piestioii  of  shirking  tiixes  insteiid 
of  purloining  gomis?  This  (piestion  is  the  dilenuna  of  those  owners  who 
passively  acquiesi'e  in  under- valuations;  those  who  actively  promote 
them  have  a  worse  iiionil  prol)lem  to  (U?al  with. 

As  a  typical  instance  of  how  the  assessors  systematically 
ignore  rapidly  increasing  land  values  the  Bureau  cites  the 
following  history  of  high-priced  residence  land  situated  on 
the  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Nas.  103  to  130 : 

In  1882  Potter  Palmer  bought  the  vacant  land  of  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Chicjigo  for  over  ninety  thousand  dollars  ("$90,696),  as  api^ears  by  the 
deed  recorded  in  the  Recorder's  office.  He  divided  his  puR^hase,  and  sold 
it  off  in  building  lots.  An  actual  sale  made  in  1886  indicates,  as  shown 
by  the  consideration  expressed  in  the  deed,  that  in  three  years  the  land 
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alone  had  increased  in  value  to  nwirly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($198,187)  ;  and  opinions  of  the  best  posted  and  most  conservative  real- 
estate  dealers  in  Chicago  agree  that  as  bare  land,  without  allowing  a 
penny  for  cost  of  improvements,  the  tract  was  worth  in  1893  more  than 
half  a  mUlion  dollars  ($695,500).  Thus  the  peixjentage  of  increase  in  ten 
vears,  1882-93,  api)ears  to  have  been  550.59  per  cent.  All  this  is  tabu- 
bited  as  follows : 


Years. 

Value  of 

twenty-two 

lots. 

Increase  of 
value  of  lots. 

Per  cent 

increase  of 

value  of  lota. 

1882 

1885 

itm 

$00,696.00 
108,187.00 
505,500.00 

$107,401.00 
307,313.00 

118.52 
200.47 

Increiise  1882U>  18U3        .... 

•               •                • 

$504,804.00 

656.60 

Now  observe  the  assessment' valuations  of  this  tremendous  increase 
for  the  SiUiie  yejirs  —  1882,  1885,  1893  — as  shown  below: 


Years. 

Assessor's 

valuation 

of  lots 

1  to  22. 

Increase 
of  assess- 
or's valua- 
tion of  lots 
1  to  22. 

Decrease 

of  a>se8s- 

or's  valua- 

tion  of  lots 

1  to  22. 

Per  cent 

increase  of 

assessor's 

valuation 

of  lota 

lto22. 

Per  cent 
decrease 
of  assess- 
or's valua- 
tion of  lots 
I  to  22. 

Per  c^nt 

assessor'B 

valuation 

of  real 

value  of 

lots  1  to  22. 

1882 
1885 
18:« 

$10,700 
10,080 
34,780 

$24,700 

$0,620 

200.47 

48.t3 

«1.72 
6.09 
6.84 

Increase  1882  to  1893 

$15,080 

76.65 

Instead  of  assessing  the  land  in  1882  at  about  the  amount  Mr.  Palmer 
paid  for  it,  the  valuation  required  by  biw,  tlie  assessor  returned  it  at 
$19,700  —  only  21.72  per  cent  of  actual  value.  This  assessment  valuation 
was  high  as  assessment  valuations  run,  but  it  was  over  76  \yer  cent  less 
than  the  law  requireti. 

In  1885,  instead  of  tjiking  any  notice  of  the  increase  of  118.52  per  cent 
in  the  value  of  this  land,  the  assessor  actiuilly  reduced  the  valuation 
almost  one  half  —  down  to  $10,080. 

In  1893,  the  land  being  now  occupied  with  residences,  an  increase 
of  assessment  valuation  was  made.  But  the  total  amount  of  assessment 
valuation  of  the  land  alone,  as  shown  by  the  assessor's  field  book,  was 
even  then  less  than  thirty-Jive  thotisatid  dollars  ($34,780),  although  its 
real  value  at  that  time  had  mounted  to  over  a  half  jnillion  dollars 
($695,500).  The  improvements  also  were  greatly  under-assessed,  but  not 
nearly  to  such  an  extent  as  the  land. 

Following  the  table  of  expensive  residences  Ls  one  showing 
the  assessment  on  low-priced  houses,  their  original  cost  hav- 
ing been  '"^,000  and  under.  Instead  of  taxing  these  at  7 
per  cent  of  their  real  value,  as  he  did  the  wealthy  residence- 
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owners,  the  assessor  readied  an  average  valuation  of  15.9 
per  cent  on  the  cheaper  holdings,  more  than  double  the 
amount  levied  on  the  millionnaires. 

That  portion  of  tlie  Bureau's  report  dealing  with  tlie  cen- 
tralization of  landownership,  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
present  revenue  system,  is,  [perhaps,  next  to  the  cliapters  on 
remedies,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  document. 
About  eighty  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  land  and  buildings  located  on  the  wealthiest  spot 
in  Chicago,  known  as  the  down-town  district,  bounded  by  the 
river  on  the  north  and  west,  bv  Twelfth  Street  on  the  south, 
and  Lake  Micliigan  on  tlie  east.  Measuring  only  one  and  a 
quai-ter  miles  long  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
it  is  said  to  contain  more  wealth  than  any  piece  of  land  of 
like  area  in  the  United  States. 

These  down-town  ownei"s,  1,198  in  numl^er,  have  been 
divided  by  tlie  Bureau  into  nine  classes,  accorduig  to  the 
area  of  their  ownei-ship.  The  following  table  gives  the  total 
assessments  on  ground  and  buildings  for  each  of  the  yeai-s 
1892,  1893,  and  1894  : 


Per 

cent  of 
total 

Bquare 
feet 

Fob  Year  1892. 

For  Year  1898. 

For  Year  1894. 

Class  Owning. 

AseeHB- 
mentB  on 

>f  total 
entt». 

Abbcbb- 
ments  on 

OS 

AsBesB- 
ments  on 

>f  total 
ents. 

ground  and 

^  s 
^  tt 

ground  and 

C    CD 

ground  and 

wS 

owned. 

Improve- 

si 

Improve- 

O  00 

Improve- 

0)  fH 

mentB. 

a>  si 

mentB. 

^  2; 

IB 
Q)  03 

,     ments. 

CU 



C^ 

Pu 

Five  hundred  or  more 

front  feet 

17.52 

$8,224,560 

21.84 

$8,341,120 

21.68 

$8,144,670 

21.46 

Four  hundred  or  more 

and    le88    than    Ave 

hundred  feet 

5.13 

1,910,850 

5.07 

1,911,250 

4.94 

1,917,560 

6.06 

Three  hundred  or  more 

and    leHB  than   four 

hundred  feet 

6.04 

2,749,150 

7.30 

2,876,850 

7.44 

2,844,800 

7.60 

Two  hundred  or  more 

and  lens  than  three 

hundred  feet 

8.D5 

3,760,650 

9.98 

3,823.300 

9.89 

3,670,260 

9.67 

One  hundred  or  more 

and    leHB   than   two 

hundred  feet 

23.40 

8,467,10.-) 

22.48 

8,834,415 

22.86 

8,704,345 

22.94 

Seventy-flve  or   more 

and    leBB   than  one 

hundred  feet 

10.00 

3,749,165 

9.95 

3,909,795 

10.12 

3,822,566 

10.07 

Fifty  or  more  and  less 

than  Beventy-tive  ft. 

10.46 

3,470,460 

9.21 

3,519,110 

9.10 

8,438,670 

9.06 

Twenty.flve   or    more 
and  lesB  than  fifty  ft. 

13.52 

4,086,880 

10.85 

4,147,620 

10.78 

4,120,470 

lOM 

LesB  than  twenty-flve 

feet 

4.89 

1,251,680 

3.32 

1,291,240 

8.34 

1,282,980 

8.88 

Totals 

100.00 

$37,670,100  100.00 

$38,654,600 

100.00 

$37,946,760 

100.00 
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The  1,198  persons  above  referred  to  own  in  this  central 
business  section  about  266  acres,  the  value  of  which,  exclu- 
sive of  buildings,  is  estimated  at  $319,000,000,  or  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  bare  land  to  each 
owner.  This  estimate  is  made  the  basis  of  an  interesting 
comparison  of  city  land  values  with  the  value  of  farms. 
Accoi-ding  to  the  Bureau's  report  for  1890  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  value  of  Uie  average  Illinois  farm  of  62  acres 
was  $2,000,  including  imprevemente.  It  is  therefore  reckoned 
that  133  of  such  farms,  or  an  area  of  nearly  13  square  miles, 
would  be  necessary  to  equal  in  value  the  bare  land  of  tlie 
average  ownership  of  each  j)erson  in  central  Chicago.  Tak- 
ing all  of  the  1,198  owners  into  account,  tlie  startling  showing 
is  made  that  it  would  take  159,334  improved  Illinois  farms 
to  equal  in  value  the  266  unimpreved  acres  in  Ctiicago's 
business  centre.  It  is  agreed  among  statisticians  who  have 
examined  the  subject,  that  upon  the  whole  the  value  of 
buildings  and  other  improvements  together  with  chattels 
amounts  to  about  the  same  as  the  value  of  the  bare  land. 
Eliminating,  therefore,  half  of  the  farm  values,  estimated  in 
tlie  Illinois  Labor  Bureau  report  of  1890  as  representing 
buildings,  implements,  and  otlier  cliattels,  and  then  comparing 
pure  land  values  in  the  city  with  pure  land  values  in  farm- 
ing districts,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  266  acres  in 
Chicago  have  a  value  equal  to  the  value  of  19,757,416  acres 
of  average  Illinois  farm  land,  more  than  half  the  area  of  the 
State.  Forty-two  thousand  square  miles  in  Illinois  are  said 
to  yield  wheat,  com,  and  oats.  According  to  the  figui-es 
gathered  by  the  Lalx)r  Bureau  more  than  three  (juailere  of 
that  area  would  be  recjuired  to  equal  the  value  of  the  sjieck 
of  land  in  the  heart  of  Chicago. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  mpid  growth  of  land  values 
in  that  great  business  centre  is  furnished  by  the  Bureau  in  a 
table  entitled  the  "Economic  History  of  a  Quarter  Acre." 
This  land  is  situated  on  the  southwest  corner  of  State  and 
Madison  Streets  in  Chicago,  and  is  considered  the  most  valu- 
able site  in  the  city.     The  table  is  as  follows : 
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The  chapter  in  which  evils  and  remedies  are  discussed 
goes  exhaustively  into  the  consideration  of  tax  systems  in 
operation  and  reforms  proposed.  Quotations  are  made  from 
the  writings  of  such  well-known  authorities  on  taxation  as 
David  A.  Wells,  Professor  Ely,  Henry  George,  Thomas  G. 
Shearman,  and  Professor  Laughlin  arguing  for  the  practi- 
cability and  justice  of  direct  over  indii*ect  taxes.  The  Bureau, 
however,  has  a  specific  remedy  for  the  evils  disclosed  by  its 
statistical  investigation,  whicli  it  denominates  "site-value 
taxation."  This  remedy  is  elabomtely  explained  and  its 
general  economic  effects  are  summed  up  as  follows : 

To  adopt  the  site-value  method  of  taxation  is  to  invite  general  pros- 
perity. With  personal  property  exempt,  its  increased  consumption 
would  increase  the  demand  for  it,  and  consequently  multiply  business 
opportunities  in  connection  with  making,  carrying,  and  selling  it.  With 
landed  improvements  also  exem])t,  larger  and  Better  homes  would  be 
demanded,  to  the  stimulation  of  all  branches  of  the  building  industry. 
With  vacant  lots  ttixed  the  same  as  if  improved,  and  so  much  that  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  hold  them  long  out  of  use,  speculative  values 
would  decline  and  business  be  no  longer  obstructed  by  exorbitant  prices 
for  loc4ition. 

Workingmen  would  pay  in  t^ixes  only  what  their  ground-rent  piivi- 
leges  were  worth.  Farmers  would  pay  in  t^ixes  not  more  tiian  their 
farms  would  rent  for  if  wholly  denuded*  of  buildings,  fences,  and  drains, 
and  turned  back  into  raw  prairie.  Every  one  would  be  benefltecl 
through  reduced  taxes,  or  better  incomes,  or  both  —  every  one  except  the 
mere  monopolizer  of  public  benefits. 

And  the  cry  of  fraudulent  tiixation,  on  any  other  account  than  an 
occasional  personal  dereliction,  like  a  i^ost-ofiice  embezzlement  or  a  bank 
robbery,  would  be  hejird  no  more. 

Simple,  practic^ible,  natural,  scientific,  and  just  as  the  site-value  tax 
doubtless  is  as  a  method  of  raising  public  revenues,  it  is  at  the  sjime  time 
recommended  by  its  supjwrters  as  the  solution  of  the  labor  question,  or, 
more  correi'tly,  as  the  natural  way  of  reinvesting  every  laborer  with 
power  to  settle  his  own  labor  question  for  himself.  For  it  is  not  the 
power  of  employers,  but  the  necessities  of  the  unemployed  or  the  inade- 
quately employed,  tliat  makes  emi)loyment  precarious  and  wages  low. 
It  is  not  the  clubs  of  imlicemen,  nor  the  weapons  of  soldiers,  that  defeat 
strikes ;  it  is  the  underbidding  of  nion  in  worse  plight  than  the  strikers. 
The  simple  remedy  is,  by  freeing  business  from  monopoly  and  tax  bur- 
dens, to  open  the  way  for  unlimited  opj>oi*t unities  for  employment,  so 
that  none  need  take  another's  place  in  order  to  get  renmnerative  work 
himself,  lliis,  it  is  claime<l,  the  site-value  tax  would  do.  Reversing 
present  conditions  in  which  men  continually  hunt  for  employment,  so 
the  argument  runs,  the  sitcvvalue  tax  would,  by  removing  obstructions, 
cause  employment  to  continujilly  hunt  for  men. 
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With  the  awakening  sense  of  i*esponsil)ilitj'  toward  all  the 
component  parts  of  the  municii)ality  public  attention  is  being 
directed,  among  other  problems,  to  that  of  housing  the  poor. 
The  usual  panacea  is  the  model  tenement.  In  nearly  all  our 
large  cities  there  are  a  few  dwellings  that  justify  the  name 
model,  but  many  of  the  so-called  models* only  deserve  the 
title  from  their  outside.  There  must  be  model  conditions 
within,  if  there  is  to  be  the  proper  development  of  the  home. 
Model  tenements  may  be  built  either  by  private  capital  or  by 
the  municipality.  In  response  to  the  awakening  conscience 
of  our  cities  there  is  a  demand  that  tfie  city  shall  make 
possible  homes  for  the  self-respecting  and  selfnsupporting 
poor.  From  the  optiniLsm  leading  so  frequently  to  indir- 
ference  in  our  municipalities,  the  housing  of  the  poor  has 
been  left  to  philanthropy  or  neglected  altogether.  The  time 
is  now  at  hand  when  the  problem  is  attracting  an  attention 
that  will  demand  i*esults  and  not  tlieories.  Accordingly  this 
article  will  present  some  of  the  results  attained  by  English 
and  Scotch  cities  where,  from  the  long  continuance  and  the 
need  of  immediate  action,  the  authorities  have  been  com- 
pel](ed  to  take  these  problems  under  serious  and  active 
jement. 

In  a  discussion  therefore  of  improved  dwelHngs,  the  query 
arises  almost  instinctively  as  to  the  practice  in  other  countries, 
especially  tliat  of  Great  Britain.  In  London,  the  problem  of 
the  housing  of  the  poor  may  l)e  dealt  with  by  the  London 
County  Council.  For  a  l)etter  understanding  of  the  situation, 
a  very  brief  summary  of  the  laws  under  which  tlie  local 
authorities,  and  failing  them,  the  county  council,  must  act, 
mil  be  necessary.  There  have  l^een  a  number  of  acts  con- 
cerning bousing,  but  they  have  teen  consolidated  and  amended 
under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classen  At't^  1890.  Till 
this  date  the  county  council  was  hampered  by  a  conflict  of 
authority  between  itself  and  the  local  boards.  By  the  act  of 
1890  the  medical  officer  of  the  council  is  given  the  necessary 
power  to  act  whenever  the  local  boards  will  take  no  cogni- 
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zance  of  complaints.  The  piimar}-  duty  to  report  and  investi- 
gate unhealtliy  areas  lies  with  the  local  a  ithoiities,  but  in 
case  no  action  is  taken,  then  the  county  council  must  make 
suitable  provision. 

The  act  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  concerning  itself 
with  large  areas  which  need  betterment.  An  unhealthy  area 
within  t^e  meaning  of  Part  I  of  the  act  is  one  containing 
any  houses,  courts,  or  allej'S  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or 
narrowness,  clo-^eness,  and  bad  arrangement,  or  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  streets  and  houses  or  groups  of  houses  within  it, 
or  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  proper  conveniences, 
or  one  or  more  of  such  causes,  dangerous  or  mjurious  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  either  of  the  buildings  in  the  area  or 
the  neighboring  buildmgs;  evils  connected  with  such  area 
cannot  be  effectually  remedied  otherwise  tlian  by  an  improvc>- 
ment  scheme  for  tjie  an-angement  and  construction  of  the 
streets  and  houses  within  the  area  of  some  of  them.  On 
representation  of  any  of  the  above  conditions,  the  local 
authority  must  prepare  an  improvement  scheme,  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Home  Secretarj-.  If  they  make  no  report,  a 
local  inquiry  may  be  oi-dered  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  the 
determination  of  the  local  authorities  that  the  area  in  question 
is  imhealthy,  the  proposed  scheme  of  improvement  is  adver- 
tised in  the  newspapers,  and  notice  served  to  every  owner, 
lessee,  and  occupier.  After  the  Home  Secretary  has  made 
the  necessarj'  investigations,  he  issues  a  provisional  order,  to 
be  confiiTued  by  act  of  Parliament.  Compensation  is  deter- 
mined by  arbitration.  Part  II  of  the  act  concerns  areas  which 
are  much  smaller  than  those  of  Part  I,  but  tlie  authorities  who 
may  act  in  the  initiation  of  the  necessaiy  steps  are  the  same. 
An  area  is  an  unhealthy  area  within  the  meaning  of  Part  II  of 
the  act  when  it  appeai-s  to  the  local  authority  tliat  the  close- 
ness, nari'owness,  and  btid  armngeiiieiit  or  Imd  condition  of  any 
buildings,  or  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  proj)er  con- 
veniences, or  any  other  sanitary  defect  in  any  buildings  Ls  dan- 
gerous or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  either  of 
these  buildings  or  the  neighlxMing  buildings,  and  that  the 
demolition  or  reconstruction  and  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings, or  some  of  thenu  is  necessary  to  i*emedy  the  evik,  and 
that  the  area  comprising  those  buildings,  and  the  yards,  out- 
houses, and  appurtenances,  and  the  site  of  the  buildings,  is 
too  small  to  be  dealt  ^^  ith  as  an  unhealthy  ai-ea  imder  Part  I. 

If  the  local  authority  decides  that  an  improvement  scheme 
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is  necessaiy,  the  local  govemment  l)oard  is  petitioned  for  an 
order  sanctioning  the  scheme.  Upon  inquiry  the  board  may 
confinn  or  modify  the  order.  Then  the  local  authoiities  may 
buy  the  area  if  they  can  agree  with  the  ownera  ;  if,  however, 
no  tei-ms  can  be  made,  the  order  is  published  in  the  London 
Gazette^  and  notice  served  on  the  owners.  Unless  the  local 
government  board  is  petitioned  against  the  order  within  two 
months  after  its  publication,  it  is  confirmed  and  becomes 
opei-ative ;  otherwise  it  is  provisional,  unless  confirmed  by 
Parliament.  The  compensation  is  detennined  by  arbitration. 
There  are  found  to  l)e  seveml  advantages  in  Part  II  as 
oppased  to  Part  I  of  the  act.  An  improvement  scheme  can 
1x3  initiated  without  the  j)ublication  of  notices.  In  case  there 
is  no  petition  to  the  local  government  board,  imrliamentary 
action  is  unnecessary,  and  no  rehousing  on  the  same  area  is 
compelled  if  accommodation  may  be  found  elsewhere ;  "  else- 
where "  need  not  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

A  complaint  in  writing  l)y  any  four  householdei'S,  of  any 
dwellingJiouse  in  a  condition  so  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitiition,  compels  inspec- 
tion and  a  report  by  the  medical  oflicer.  After  a  house  has 
been  ordered  closed,  and  the  owner  hixs  taken  no  steps  to  have 
it  made  suitiible  for  habitation,  the  local  authorities  may  order 
its  demolition,  but  the  owner  must  l)e  given  three  months  in 
wliich  to  comply ;  failure  on  his  pait  then  to  act  necessitates 
action  by  the  local  authority.  The  same  authorities  may 
likewise  deal  with  what  are  called  obstructive  buildings,  that 
is,  thase  wliich,  while  not  unfit  for  habitation,  are  so  situated 
as  to  stop  ventilation,  or  otherwise  make,  or  conduce  to  make, 
such  other  buildings  to  be  in  a  condition  unfit  for  himian 
habitation,  or  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health,  or  prevent 
proper  measures  from  lx>ing  carried  into  effect  for  remedying 
any  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  or  other  evils  complained  of 
in  i-espect  of  such  other  buildings. 

Under  the  previsions  of  Part  I  of  this  act  the  purchase  of 
the  Boundary  Street  Area,  Bethnal  Green,  was  sanctioned  in 
1891.  The  area  contained  foui-  and  a  half  acres  of  streets 
and  courts,  the  majority  of  the  streets  less  than  27  feet  in 
width.  It  Is  proposed,  under  the  improvement  scheme,  tliat 
there  shall  be  a  central  open  space  with  radiating  streets, 
the  sui)erficial  area  of  tiie  new  streets  to  be  five  and  a 
quarter  acres.  From  the  condemned  area  143  houses  and 
business  premises  were  bought  at  their  full  value,  and  the 
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ittsanitary  houses,  585  in  number,  were  bought  at  less  than 
their  full  value,  the  arbitrator  allowing,  in  the  case  of  the 
worst,  only  the  value  of  the  land  and  materials.  The  total 
cost  of  purchase  and  claims  was  X371,000,  but  of  this  it  is 
estimated' that  £106,000  will  be  recovered  by  the  sale  of  the 
land.  There  was  no  little  complication  in  this  betterment 
scheme,  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  rehousing  the  displaced 
population.  A  site  was  purchased  which  would  provide  for 
the  rehousing  of  about  600,  but  the  vestry  desired  that  two 
thirds  of  the  area  should  be  made  an  open  space,  whereby 
accommodations  could  be  provided  for  only  190  instead  of 
the  proposed  500. 

In  addition  to  clearance  and  building  of  model  houses,  the 
county  council  is  discussing  the  problem  of  cheap  fares  of 
workmen's  trains.  The  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  on  public 
health  and  housing  writes  me : 

We  are  trying  to  deal  with  overcrowdinc  by  decentralization,  that  is,  by 
increasing  cheap  and  quick  means  of  transit  to  and  from  the  suburbs.  If 
we  are  successful,  it  will  help  us  very  much  solving  the  pressing  prob- 
lem, as  land  is  comparatively  cheap  away  from  the  centre.  We  find  that 
disease,  crime,  and  death  are  in  propoition  to  the  number  of  people  in  a 
given  area. 

Conferences  have  been  had  on  this  subject  of  cheap  trains, 
with  the  various  railway  companies,  as  it  is  desiitkble  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  workingmen  to  get  away  from  the 
city.  The  committee  recommended  a  zone  system,  with 
a  limit  of  distance  of  20  miles,  to  be  subdivided  into  three 
zones,  the  tariff  to  be  one  fifth  of  a  penny  a  mile,  as  opposed 
to  the  present  rate  of  one  third  of  a  penny.  Some  of  the 
companies  have  already  made  concessions,  and  some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  same  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  housing 
committee  of  the  council,  he  says : 

We  have  foimd  that  the  abolition  of  slums  by  buying  the  slum  area  out- 
right, as  our  law  allows  us  to  do,  is  not  entirely  successful.  There  is 
such  a  large  net  loss  on  the  operation  financially,  that  the  ratepayers 
would  not  stand  it  long.  On  a  large  scale  it  leads  to  overcrowding  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  the  displacement.  We  have  just  completed  a  large 
scheme  of  fifteen  acres,  displacing  five  thousand  people  at  a  loss  of 
£300,000.  It  is  not  usually  possible  to  rehouse  more  than  one  half  the 
persons  displaced.  The  other  half  crowd  other  places.  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  use  the  law  severely  as 
far  as  closing  insanitary  houses  is  concerned,  and  to  get  the  law  so 
amended  that  it  wiU  be  illegal  to  rebuild  any  house  worn  out  or  burnt, 
unless  it  is  put  back  20  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  road  (sidewalk). 
This  will  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  our  slums.    IHme  will  do  the  rest. 

In  dealing  with  any  kind  of  a  menace  to  human  life  in  a 
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great  city,  it  is  all-iinportant  that  the  civic  authority  should 
be  delegated  ample  power  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
tlu-eatened  or  threatening  danger.  Life  is  always  of  moi*e 
moment  than  property,  and  the  widening  scope  of  power 
delegiited  to  the  municipality  is  a  direct  recognition  of  this 
fact.  In  AnuMi(»an  cities  there  is  no  authority  allowed 
whereby  the  niunicipality  niay  purchase  and  clear  insanitary 
ai*eius  with  a  view  to  schemes  of  betterment,  but  thei'e  is 
ample  provision  on  the  statute  btioks  iov  the  effectual  l)etter- 
ment  of  insanitary  houses.  Till,  however,  the  indifference  of 
the  dwellei-s  "'  above  our  fourteenth  streets,''  the  influence  of 
vested  interests,  and  the  greed  of  the  landlord  or  the  money- 
getting  machine  are  negatived,  the  slum  will  l)e  with  us. 

Another  method  of  dealing  with  model  tenements  is  by 
means  of  stock  companies,  of  which  the  Improved  Indus- 
trial Dwellings  ('ompany  (limitinl)  is  an  examjJe.  This 
company  was  founded  in  18G3  with  a  subscril)ed  capital  of 
j£50,000,  with  the  object  of  ju'oviding  lumiesfor  the  workmen 
at  al)out  the  same  rental  which  they  were  j)aying  for  insani- 
tary and  ill-planned  tenement.s.  It  was  designed  that  the 
object  should  in  no  wise  be  a  charitidJe  one,  but  that  in  every 
possible  way  the  independence  of  the  workman  shall  be 
maintained.  The  present  condition  of  the  company  will 
show  it«  success.  For  the  year  ending  February,  1893,  the 
paid-up  capital  was  £500,000  stock,  50,000  preferred  shai*es 
of  £1  each,  and  loans  of  <£348,3G4  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissionei-s.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  capital 
account  Ls  £1,094,942.  The  company  controls  45  estates  of 
its  own,  subdivided  into  26  tenements  of  six  rooms,  320  of 
five,  1,678  of  four,  2,946  of  three,  374  of  two,  and  28  of 
one.  The  translation  of  these  figures  means  that  5,530 
families,  or  30,000  people  of  the  working  class,  find  homes. 
Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  very  small  numl)er  of 
one-room  tenements,  only  28  out  of  a  total  5,124.  There 
can  never  l)e  the  proper  development  of  the  family  life  when 
it  LS  housed  in  one  room.  The  above  estates  contain  117 
sho[)S  and  41  workslujjKS.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  com- 
pany manages  259  dwellings  and  150  houses  belonging  to 
private  houses.  Each  of  the  company's  tenements  is  self- 
contained  ;  that  LS,  all  the  domestic  conveniences  of  kitchen, 
laundry,  water-closets,  closets,  and  coal-bins  are  supplied  to 
each  family.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Febru- 
ary, 1893,  were  £106,158,  and  tlie  expenditures  £43,290. 
The  balance  was  transferred  redemption  and  loan  accounts, 
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leaving  a  sum  of  X27,500  to  be  distributed  in  dividends. 
The  mortality  returns  for  tlie  year  ending  1892  indicated 
13.3  in  the  1,000,  as  opposed  to  the  metropolitan  death  mte 
of  21.2.  The  birth  rate  was,  in  the  company's  buildings, 
32.1  in  the  1,000,  to  31.1  for  the  metropolis.  These  estates 
are  provided  for  the  better  grade  of  workingmen,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  plan  for  the  very  poor.  That  is  a  prol>- 
lem  which  has  not  yet  l)een  solved,  although  its  solution  has 
been  attempted  by  municipal  lodging-houses. 

In  1866  the  City  Improvement  Trust  was  established  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  for  the  moral  and  material  improvement 
of  the  citizens  and  Glasgow.  In  view  of  the  density  of  tlie 
population,  with  the  consequent  overcrowding,  the  trust  was 
gmnted  power  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  6rf.  in  the  pound 
on  the  rental  of  the  city  for  the  fii'st  five  yeai-s  after  the  pars- 
ing of  the  act,  and  a  tax  of  3ti.  in  the  pound  during  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  yeai's.  The  trust  was  authorized  to  acquire  by 
compulsory  purchase  property  which  was  situated  wdthin  cer- 
tain defined  areas,  in  older  that  it  might  l)e  used  in  tlie  foi-ma- 
tion  of  new  or  widening  of  old  streets  and  the  increasing  of 
air  space  between  buildings.  This  compulsory  purchase  must 
be  exercised  within  five  yeara  from  the  passage  of  the  act. 
By  an  amendment  in  1890  the  tax  to  be  assessed  was  fixed 
at  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2d.  in  the  pound,  with  no  limit  to 
the  period.  For  the  last  few  yeai-s  the  assessment  hjis  been 
at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  j)ound.  By  this  means  the 
trust  had  funds  for  the  purchase  of  property  within  the  com- 
pulsory areas,  to  the  amount  of  X  1,616,000,  and  in  outside 
areas,  £125,000.  The  fii'st  expenditures  wei*e  made  in  the 
formation  of  new  streets  and  open  spaces,  sewers,  and  in  covei^ 
ing  over  two  streams  flowing  through  old  Glasgow.  In  addi- 
tion a  large  estate  wiis  purchased  and  made  into  the  Alexandm 
Park.  It  was  the  thought  and  the  wish  of  the  trust  that  the 
improvement  of  the  streets  and  the  acquisition  of  property  in 
what  had  been  slum  quai*ters  should  he  utilized  by  private 
enterpiTse  for  the  building  of  business  blocks  and  homes  under 
the  most  improved  sanitary  conditions.  These  sites  were  of 
value  because  of  their  centml  location.  The  disposal  of  this 
propeity  in  such  a  way  would  yield  a  i*evenue  to  the  city 
which  would  reimburse  the  taxpayers  for  the  assessment. 
The  hopes  of  the  trust  wei-e  only  partially  realized ;  so  it  was 
decided  in  1870  that  the  trustee  should  build  on  ground  which 
had  been  cleared.  Two  tenements  were  accordingly  built  at 
a  cost  of  X3,426.     The  tenements  contained  12  apartments 
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of  2  i-ooms,  renting  from  <£8  10«.  to  <£9  15«.  i)er  annum,  and 
7  one-room  apartments  at  a  rental  of  X5  14«.  to  ^6  10«.  These 
houses  are  similar  in  their  construction  to  the  others  in  the 
city,  with  tliis  exceptiim  :  one  end  of  the  common  stair  pit>- 
jectB  through  tlie  outside  wall,  so  tliat  the  stairway  has  an 
ample  supply  of  light  and  air.  The  next  tenement  built  by 
the  trust  was  block  No.  1  of  Saltmarket  model,  followed  in 
1890  by  two  moi-e.  The  rental  from  the  first  two  is  higher 
than  that  paid  by  those  who  were  displaced  by  the  compulsory 
purchiise,  but  in  block  No.  3  the  rental  is  the  same.  It  is  a 
brick  building,  the  outeide  walls  being  of  white  glazed  brick, 
and  is  situated  in  a  back  court,  entering  from  the  west  side 
of  Saltmarket.  It  conttiins  36  one-roomed  houses,  averaging 
12  feet  6  inches  by  15  feet,  with  ceilings  10  feet  high.  One 
side  of  room  is  screened  off  to  a  height  of  7  feet  by  a  corru- 
gated iron  partition,  and  sulxlivided  into  two  parte,  each  of 
which  contiiins  a  l)ed  ;  each  room  is  calculated  to  contain 
four  adiilte.  A  water-closet  entering  from  the  common  stair 
landing  and  built  outeide  the  main  wall  of  house  Ls  provided 
for  every  two  roonLS.  The  rent  Ls  X6  16«.  per  annum  exclu- 
sive of  rates,  or  11«.  M.  per  month.  These  houses  are  occu- 
pied by  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Jews  almost  in 
equal  proportions ;  the  fonner  including  men  earning  20«. 
weekly  as  laborei-s,  and  a  compositor  who  earns  as  much  as 
35«.  \ier  week.  The  latter  are  almost  exclusively  employed 
as  cigarette  makers,  and  their  earimigs  vary  in  amount  from 
25«.  to  40«.  per  week. 

Blocks  Nos.  I  and  II  in  Saltmarket  contain : 

24  one-roomed  houses  at  rent  of  X8  i)er  annum. 

58  two-roomed  houses  at  rent  of  X9  18«.  per  annum. 

8  thi*ee-roomed  houses  at  rent  of  from  <£13  to  <£17  per 
annum. 

The  one-roomed  houses  have  fixed  screens  extending  nearly 
to  the  ceiling,  somewhat  similar  to  armngement  in  block 
No.  Ill  above  descriljed,  and  although  mnked  as  one-roomed 
houses,  having  two  separate  compartmente,  and  containing 
3,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  are  larger  and  more  commodious 
than  many  of  the  old  two-roomed  houses.  All  the  houses 
have  sculleries  openhig  off  a  living-room,  and  water-closets 
built  out  from  the  main  walls  and  entering  from  common 
stair  landings  ;  otherwise  the  arrangement  is  similar  to  com- 
mon tenement  houses  in  Glasgow,  with  superior  conven- 
iences. The  houses  are  rented  to  mechanics,  policemen,  cor- 
poration servante,  clerks,  and  small  shopkeepers. 
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In  1893  three  new  blocks  were  completed,  but,  fi-oni  their 
very  central  location,  the  rental  was  higher.  Many  of  the 
rooms  are  used  for  business  or  professional  purposes.  In 
Glasgow,  just  as  in  other  large  cities,  it  was  soon  found  that 
there  were  many  of  the  semi-criminal  classes  who  were  driven 
out  of  the  slums,  but  could  not  afford  to  live  in  the  models. 
The  rental  was  high  l)ecause  of  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the 
central  locati(m.  Another  reason  deserves  most  careful 
attention  because  illustrative  of  civic  pride.  In  the  words  of 
the  manager,  "  The  desire  Ls  to  have  every  part  of  tlie  struc- 
ture of  most  undeniable  and  enduring  stability  and  i.pproved 
material,  and  worthy  of  bebig  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a  great 
corporation^ 

The  city  is  now  giving  its  attention  to  the  provision  of 
decent  homes  for  the  above  class,  and  has  just  approved  one 
plan  for  what  are  called  "  Family  Homes."  These  will  con- 
tain 176  dormitories  large  enough  for  a  widow  or  widower 
with  one  or  two  children,  w^hcxse  parent  may  l)e  obliged  to 
leave  them  during  the  day  while  he  is  at  work.  These  fam- 
ily homes  will  have  day  and  dining  rooms,  kitchen,  creche^ 
and  playgrounds,  all  of  which  can  he  used  by  the  residents. 
The  second  plan  contemplates  the  purchase  of  land  at  a  less 
value  and  the  construction  of  a  cheaper  tenement,  so  that 
Uie  tenants  can  pay  less  rent.  Two  rooms  will  be  thus 
rented  for  the  same  price  as  that  of  the  one-room  tenement 
of  the  better  construction. 

In  Liverj)Ool,  an  area  comprising  22,487  yanls  was  cleared 
in  pursuance  of  the  Artisans'  and  LalK)rei's'  Dwellings  Acts. 
By  this  cleaiunce,  1,100  working  people  were  displaced  from 
tenements  in  the  worst  sanitiiry  condition.  The  site  was 
filled  in  to  a  level,  and  the  land  w«as  then  offered  at  auction, 
but  no  bids  were  received.  Private  capital  would  not  invest, 
so  the  corporation  was  compelled  to  inidertake  the  building 
of  model  tenements  in  1885.  The  first  block  of  dwellings 
was  known  as  the  Ai^tisans'  Dwellings,  Victoria  Square. 
The  buildings  are  five  stories  high,  and  so  divided  by  party 
walls  as  to  form  13  dwellings,  75  feet  front  by  30  feet  deep. 
The  buildings  back  on  a  quadrangle,  admitting  a  foot-walk,  a 
15-feet  carnage- way  on  all  sides,  and  a  large  playground  in 
the  centre.  There  are  five  entrances  to  the  couit  througli 
gates  of  ornamental  iron-work.  Each  of  the  13  dwellings 
has  a  separate  entrance  from  the  quadrangle,  and  a  connnon 
staircase  leads  to  the  tenements  on  either  side.     Two  of  the 
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blocks  have  shops  on  tlie  ground  floor.     The  foUowmg  is  the 
disposition  of  the  rooms  in  tlie  13  blocks: 

86  suites  of  3  rooms          .         .         .  258 

164    "       "    2     ''               ...  328 

21      "       "    1  room  .         .         .         .  21 

Superintendent's  house       ...  4 


611 

The  thi-ee  rooms  compiise  a  living-i-oom  13  feet  by  12  feet 
4  inches,  a  large  bedroom  15  feet  3  inches  by  9  feet  7 
inches,  and  a  smaller  l)edroom  13  feet  by  8  feet  6  inches. 
Each  bedroom  may  be  subdivided  by  a  movable  screen,  with 
separate  entrances  to  each  half.  The  single  rooms  are  12 
feet  by  12  feet,  and  all  the  rooms  are  9  feet  high.  Two 
water-closets,  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  main  line  of  the 
buildings,  open  out  from  the  corridor,  but  are  thoroughly  dis- 
connected from  the  living-rooms.  The  two  closet*  ai-e  for 
the  joint  use  of  the  four  tenants  on  each  floor.  A  shoot  in 
the  ix)om  with  the  water-closet,  provided  for  the  disposal  of 
ashes  and  refuse,  terminates  in  a  receptacle  placed  on  the 
ground  floor.  Each  tenant  has  the  sole  use  for  a  fixed  day 
or  for  parts  of  days  of  a  laundry  which  Ls  centrally  located 
on  each  floor.  By  this  plan  all  the  laundry  work  can  be 
done  outside  of  the  living-room.  On  each  side  of  the  laun- 
dry is  what  Ls  called  a  scullery,  or  sink-room.  A  special 
combination  dresser,  larder,  coal-box,  and  closet  are  provided 
in  each  living-room.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen 
how  the  most  ample  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  tenants. 

The  following  statement  shows  receipt**  for  a  term  of 
years : 

CJTY   OF   LIVERPOOL. 

Victoria  Square. 

(272  tenements  and  12  shops.) 

Cost  of  buildings        .         .         .         ^58,000 
Estimated  value  of  land  —  9,000 

square  yards  @  22/6     .         .  10,126 


Say  .£68,000. 


jE68,125 
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Net  1-eceipts  for  1888,  £1,837,  =  £2    14     0% 

^^  1889,  1,903,=  2  15  11% 
"  1890,  1,761,=  2  11  9% 
^^  1891,  1,772,=  2  12  1% 
"  1892,     1,572,  =     263% 

N.  B.  All  allowance  of  <£100  per  Annnm  in 
each  case  Ls  made  for  outside  painting. 

Other  blocks  have  been  ei-ected  by  the  corpomtion  on  the 
land  adjoining  Victoria  Square,  and  in  some  cases  land  is 
sold  to  private  capitalists  on  the  condition  that  single  houses 
for  workingmen  shall  be  built.  These  houses  command  a 
rental  of  from  5«.  to  6«.  per  week  for  single  houses  of  four 
rooms.  The  corpoi-ation  cleared  the  land  in  the  first  instance 
of  buildings  which  were  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Regard- 
ing these  models  in  Liverpool  the  Lord  Mayor  writes  me : 

I  may  mention  tlmt,  in  my  opinion,  the  laborers'  dwellings  prove 
a  great  success,  inasnmch  as  there  is  rarelv  one  "to  let,"  and  they 
seem  much  appreciated  by  the  class  for  which  they  were  erected.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  a  grent  work  has  been  done  toward  providing  improveil 
dwellings  for  the  laboring  class,  and  a  work  which  I  think  on  the 
whole  has  been  much  apprec^iated. 

From  the  results  actually  accomplished  in  these  cities  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  municipality  Ls  compelled  to  make 
provision  for  the  proper  housing  of  its  citizens,  not  only  by 
legislation,  but  by  becoming  landlord  and  agent ;  that  such 
model  tenements  in  the  majority  of  cases  yield  a  fair  return 
on  the  invested  capital ;  that  when  private  capital  will  not 
come  forward,  the  municipaUty  must;  and  that  such  provis- 
ion by  the  municipality  is  not  philanthropy,  but  justice. 


INHERITED  WRETCHEDNESS.    SHOULD  CON- 
SUMPTIVES MARRY  ? 


BY  PAUL  PAQUIN,   M.   D.,   V.   M. 


In  studying  the  statistics  of  mortality  one  is  appalled  at 
the  woful,  continuous,  and  merciless  grip  that  consumption, 
or  l)etter,  tuberculosis,  has  on  humanity.  No  malady  in  exist- 
ence causes  such  painful  devastations,  and  none  can  compare 
with  it  in  the  number  of  victims  that  it  sends  to  the  grave 
annually.  No  plague  of  this  century  at  least,  and  perhaps 
no  plague  of  old,  has  left  in  the  world  such  universal  and 
cruel  ti-aces  of  sorrow  and  ruin. 

Consumption  is  one  of  the  few  contagious,  infectious,  and 
fatal  maladies  which  with  cruel  tenacity  has  iiin  in  the  veins 
of  generations  of  families  to  the  present  age.  In  the  present 
condition  of  things  it  continues  its  ravages  throughout  the 
universe,  and,  as  the  population  grows  denser,  thi'eatens  to 
invade  almost  every  home  in  our  land.  In  both  hemispheres 
we  cannot  but  note  its  tenacity,  its  vast  distribution,  and  the 
wretchedness  and  misery  that  it  causes.  Fully  one  tenth  of 
the  deatlis  are  due  to  it. 

Since  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
microbes,  consumption  in  England  and  a  few  other  European 
countries  has  been  checked  somewhat  locally,  and  has  even 
declined  a  little,  solely  by  the  application  of  better  sanitary 
measures  preventing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  ti*ansmission 
o?  the  disease  from  animals,  which  occurs  by  using  tuberculous 
milk  and  moats,  —  and  |)orhaixs,  too,  that  the  popular  exposi- 
tion of  its  contagiousness  lias  had  some  influence  in  preventr 
ing  wrcckless  expcxsure  to  itvS  dangers  in  meeting  consumptives 
in  every-day  life. 

But  in  this  country  not  more  than  a  half  dozen,  perhaps, 
of  the  largest  cities  have  gone  so  far  as  to  try. to  limit  tubei^ 
culosis  through  good  sanitary  systems  precluding  in  a  measure 
tuberculous  meats  and  milks  from  the  markets.  Travel 
where  you  may  you  will  find  towns  and  populous  cities  sell- 
ing these  articles  of  food  uninspected  and  from  promiscuous 
sources,  and  the  Uibes  as  well  as  adultfi  are  coa^^tantly  fed  with 
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more  or  less  dangerous  milk.  But  considering  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  two  worids,  nowhere  can  we  find  an  apparent  reso- 
lute endeavor  to  strike  systematically  at  the  very  root  of  the 
evil  so  far  as  its  congenital  origin  in  mankind  is  concerned. 
Whilst  limiting  it  slightly  from  outside  sources,  the  people 
breed  it  and  transmit  it  to  their  descendants,  propagate  it 
within  families,  and  even  from  family  to  family.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  transmission.  The  ques- 
tion then  is  complicated.  Besides  the  propagation  of  the 
plague  by  contagion  as  understood  in  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  word,  the  nations  keep  on  multiplying  its  sources 
among  their  people. 

Is  thoi'e  no  remedy?  In  these  days  of  progress  in  every 
bmnch  of  science  is  there  no  hope  ?  Must  mankind  always 
accept  the  infliction  as  inevitable  ? 

No.  But  salvation  will  l)e  delayed  so  long  as  we  find 
family  physicians  with  prejudiced  minds  rejecting  without 
study,  or  after  superficial  consideration,  the  assertion  and 
even  the  most  conclusive  evidences  of  the  contagioiisn^ss  of 
tuberculosis  and  making  light  of  its  hereditary  character.* 
Without  any  argument  to  sustain  their  notions,  many  doctors 
treat  the  subject  of  consumption  carelessly,  to  the  immediate 
injury  of  their  patients  and  the  more  remote  danger  of  the 
people. 

Indeed,  I  have  met  physicians  of  high  standing  who 
would  sneer  suggestively  when  contagion  in  tuberculosis  was 
mentioned  before  them.  And  yet  one  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  thousands  of  noted 
medical  teachers  of  the  wliole  world  wlio  have  critically  ob- 
served the  affliction  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  and  that 
of  the  numerous  experimentiilists  of  note  in  all  the  civilized 
nations,  with  Koch  as  their  liead  in  Germany.  All  of  tliem 
say  —  and  bring  absolute  proofs  of  the  assertion  —  ^'  that 
tuberculosis  Is  not  only  hereditary  but  also  contagious  among 
mankind,  from  animal  to  man,  and  between  animals." 
Indeed,  this  point  is  so  clear  and  so  wtU  settled  among  a 
vast  portion  of  the  medical  fraternity  —  the  part  that  reads 
most  and  studies  the  new  discoveries  conscientiously  —  that 
discussion  seems  superfluous  in  the  year  1896.  To  the  few 
who  still  conHcientionsly  doubt,  I  would  say,  (irlance  over  the 
reports  of  the  Congress  of  Tuberculosis  of  Paris  in  1888, 

*The  prcdiHpofiltion  to  tuberculosie,  the  field  for  the  development  of  ItH  germs,  Is 
transmitted  to  ciescendants. 
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and  consider  the  stupendoiia  amount  of  affirmative  evidence 
there  given  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  que-stion  of  contagion  in  itself 
that  I  desire  to  dwell  particularly,  but  on  the  question  of 
hereditary  tuterculosis   no   matter  by  what  actual  means  it 

OCOUl'S. 

In  approaching  this  question,  one  is  confronted  by  two 
propositions  jus  to  the  specific  mode  of  transmission  from 
parents  to  offspring.  D()es  it  occur  by  the  genns  of  the 
disease  (bacillus  tulKjrculosLs)  l)eing  tmnsmitted  directly  to 
the  young  at  the  moment  of  conception,  or  durihg  the  period 
of  gesttition,  or  does  it  occur  only  by  the  inheritance  of  a 
weak  constitution  predisposing  the  young  to  the  disease?  In 
a  practical  sense,  from  a  medical  standpoint,  the  solution  of 
this  problem  was  of  some  importance  and  it  was  solved. 
The  disease  is  transmitted  by  these  various  ways^  as  was  proven 
at  the  congress  above  mentioned,  but  chiefly  by  contamina- 
tion after  birth. 

Thus  we  are  in  possession  of  not  only  the  proof  of  trans- 
mission, but  also  of  the  kn<nvledge  of  the  means  of  propaga- 
tion in  detail.  We  know  that  a  tulx^rculous  mother  frequently 
transmits  a  weakened  constitution  and  her  malady,  some  way 
or  other,  directly  to  her  offspring;  we  know  that  a  tubercu- 
lous father  exerts  the  same  influence  to  a  degree  not  much 
less ;  we  know  further  that  to  consumptive  parents  can  be 
tiuced  a  large  numlx^r  of  deformities  and  incurable,  pitiable 
nervous  diseases  ;  we  know,  too,  that  to  them  can  be  traced 
several  fornLs  of  menttd  disordei's  and  idiocy ;  we  know,  in  a 
word,  that  bedsides  the  contagion  after  births  millions  of  souls 
annually  depart  tliLs  world  prematurely  tecause  of  inherited 
consumptive  taints  from  their  progenitors,  and  millions  more 
drag  a  niLserable,  loathsome  existence  to  middle  age,  or  until 
thev  feel  that  death  would  l)e  a  relief. 

I  am  not  guessing ;  I  liaso  the  statement  on  figures. 
Indeed,  the  baneful  results  of  procreation  in  tul)erculous  peo- 
ple are  not  less  marked  in  the  variety  of  defects,  s[)ecific  ail- 
ments, and  puny  constitutions  than  are  the  results  of  pro- 
creation among  the  sufferei-s  of  alcoholism  and  syphilis,  and 
they  are  incomparably  more  common  and  more  fatal. 

To  give  some  proof  of  the  above  statements,  I  submit  a 
few  cases  selected  from  a  variety  bearing  on  the  subject,  pre- 
sented mostly  in  tabulated  form  at  the  Congress  of  Tuber- 
culosis in  Paris. 
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Of  a  total  of  88  families  which  had  in  several  generations 
1,070  descendants,  tuberculosis  has  been  transmitted : 

From  mother  to  children  in  57  famiUes. 

From  father  to  children  in  21  families. 

From  grandmother  to  grandchildren  in  4  families. 

From  grandfather  to  grandchildren  in  1  family. 

From  aunt  to  nephews  and  nieces  in  14  families. 

From  uncle  to  nephews  and  nieces  in  7  families. 

Of  69  families  in  which  tuberculosis  existed,  the  lesions 
were  in  the  lungs  or  glands,  or  bones  or  intestinal  oi-gans,  or 
meninges,  or  in  sevenil  of  these  parts,  in  181  cases ;  there  wiu; 
convulsions,  or  epilepsy,  or  eclamj^sia,  or  chorea  (St.  \'itus's 
dance),  or  paralysis,  or  idiocy,  or  puerperal  mania,  or  somnam- 
bulism in  84  cases;  20  had  cancers;  18  had  varicose  veins; 
88  had  hip  disease ;  33  had  deviations  of  some  bone  or  other  ; 
23  had  chronic  throat  diseases  ;  18  had  rupture ;  8  were 
dwarfed. 

And  yet  how  is  this  terrible  affliction  c(msideEed  by  the 
people?  Lightly,  flippantly.  The  majority  seem  to  disl)e- 
lieve  in  the  transmissible  nature  of  it  in  any  sease,  and  where 
the  malady  exists,  in  families  made  wretched  by  its  appear- 
ance among  one  or  more  membei*s,  a  routine  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  prescribed  to  prolong  if  possible  tlie  unfortunate  life 
or  lives.  From  appearances  it  seems  that  scarcely  a  thouglit 
is  given  to  contagion  even  by  most  of  the  family  doctoi-s,  and 
far  less,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  patients  or  kinsfolk. 

When  a  tuberculous  man  or  woman  arrives  at  the  age  of 
marriage,  no  thought  is  given  to  the  disease,  and  this  sacred 
contract  is  sealed,  perhaps  with  one  free  from  the  disease,  and 
thus  one  more  life  is  exposed  to  the  virus.  In  the  course  of 
time  children  are  bom  into  the  world,  perhaps  already  diseased, 
or  with  a  predisix)sition  to  the  awful  plague.  They  are  apt 
to  be  afflicted  early  and  grope  through  life  hi  emaciated, 
deformed,  scrofulous  condition,  or  they  may  1x3  stricken  to 
death  in  babyhood,  childhood,  or  when  luulding  into  manhoml 
or  womanhood.  Few  children  lK>rn  under  such  influenc'fes 
escape  some  taint  or  other,  and  most  of  them  are  to  some 
degree  lifelong  invalids  —  l)e  their  lives  short  or  prolonged. 

And  now  if  we  add  to  that  the  dangers  of  contagion  after 
birth,  the  children  that  are  born  only  weak  and  therefore 
predisposed  have  few  chances  of  escape.  The  tuberculous 
parents  coughing  and  spitting  disseminate  the  germs  in  the 
homes.     The  sputum  dries  on  the  floors,  carpets,  in  cuspidors. 
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eveiywhere,  and  Ijecomes  a  pcnvder  holding  the  relentless  para- 
sites ;  then  the  broom,  the  shaking  of  the  carpets,  and  various 
household  pmctices  raise  them  in  the  atmosphere.  The  air 
of  the  rooms  Ixjcomes  polluted  with  the  virulent,  infectious 
dust,  which  all  the  human  beings  exposed  must  inhale.  Thus 
the  germs  penetrate  the  lungs,  and  if  there  they  find  a  weak- 
ened spot,  a  place  to  stick  as  when  one  has  a  cold,  a  proper 
nidus  offering  food  fit  for  their  growth  and  propagation,  they 
will  establish  one,  two,  or  more  little  colonies,  and  from  these 
the  whole  organism  is  soon  invaded  by  the  destructive 
micr()l>es. 

Human  beings  suffering  from  leprosy  are  ruthlessly  con- 
signed to  pesthouaes  or  exiled  to  die  in  the  agonies  of  their 
loatlisome  disease,  and  marriage  of  a  healthy  person  with 
one  of  these  unfortunates  is  almast  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, even  if  no  law  intervened,  —  for  the  usually  repulsive 
appeai-ance  of  a  leper  is  sufficient  safeguard.  Syphilitic  per- 
sons, at  certain  periods,  present  even  in  their  faces  such 
ti*aces  of  their  hoiTible  affection  that  a  healthy  subject  would 
make  inquiries  l)efore  considering  the  question  of  marriage. 
The  pronounced  bloated  di*unkards  are  at  times  sufficiently 
loathsome  to  afford  by  this  very  fact  warning  to  the  opposite 
sex.  But  there  are  periods  in  all  these  maladies  when  the 
disease  signs  are  so  concealed  that  deception  is  possible  and 
only  the  man  of  science  can  decide.  The  physician  then 
wisely  gives  counsel  against  mamage  ;  the  leper  m  condemned 
forever ;  the  syphilitic  is  condemned  for  years,  or  until  a  cure 
is  effected ;  the  sufferer  from  alcoholism  is  induced  perhaps  to 
sign  the  pledge,  and  go  and  "  boil  out  the  liquor "  at  some 
hot  spring. 

lint  now  comes  the  tuberculous.  Does  he  or  she  or  his 
or  her  i>arent«  consult  a  physician  when  marriage  is  contem- 
plated ?  No.  The  people  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
occasion,  and  if  the  doctor  were  consulted,  perhaps  he  would 
say,  "  This  germ  theory  is  all  bosh,"  and  he  would  not  con- 
sider seriously  even  the  matter  of  hereditary  transmission, 
which  every  intelligent  and  honest  disciple  of  Esculapius 
must  admit  in  some  degree.  And  thus  it  is,  unknowingly  in 
most  cases,  so  far  at  least  as  the  people  are  concerned,  that 
the  world  breeds  disease,  peiijetuates  miseiy,  and  weakens 
the  physical  and  mental  capacities  of  the  nations. 

If  it  is  wrong  for  a  leper  or  a  syphilitic  to  marry,  is  it 
right  for  a  tuberculoas?     Syphilis,  for  instance,  which  exists 
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in  this  country,  is  a  disease  less  fatal  than  tuberculosis,  and 
were  it  not  for  its  usually  disgraceful  origin  it  would  \ye  held 
in  less  abhorrence  than  it  is.  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to 
imply  that  mankind  looks  upon  it  with  too  much  severity. 
It  is  a  foul  pest  that  cannot  be  too  much  sequestered  from 
the  land.  But  I  mean  to  imply  that  in  its  fatality,  in  the 
extent  of  its  dissemination,  in  the  intensity  of  the  sufferings 
and  ruin  and  sonow  that  it  produces,  in  the  variety  of  hom- 
ble  deformities  and  afflictions  that  it  produces  in  mind  and 
body,  tuberculosis  is  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  syphilis. 

Who  will  hold  that  mankind  has  a  right  to  cause  the 
advent  into  the  world  of  innocent  babes  precondemned  to 
suffer  all  their  lives  and  become  the  source  of  infection  for 
other  beings  already  bom,  or  which  in  their  turn  they  may 
bring  forth  later?  If  one  Is  a  tuberculous  and  Ls  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  what  right  has  he  or  she  to  marry 
and  bring  children  into  the  world  condemned  before  their  birth 
to  be  subjects  of  pain  and  sorrow?  None.  And  if  one  is  a 
tuberculous  and  is  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
whose  duty  is  it  to  inform  him  or  her  fully  ?  The  family 
physician's. 

►  By  the  way,  —  and  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other  the  medi- 
cal schools  ought  to  combine  and  elevate  the  standard  of 
medical  education  to  the  highest  notch  practicable,  —  no- 
where as  in  the  United  States  do  we  find  colleges  taking 
uneducated  men,  and  some  of  them  unfit  for  any  education, 
and  making  of  them  physicians  in  two  sessions  of  four,  five, 
or  six  months.  This  unfortunate  condition  of  things  hiw 
existed  since  the  establishment  of  medical  schools,  because 
these  were  built  largely  to  enrich  their  professoi-s,  and  the 
results  have  been,  and  are,  that  outside  of  thase  specially 
favoi-ed,  and  who  inhabit  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  the 
medical  fraternity  of  this  country,  though  veiy  practical,  is 
not  advanced  as  it  should  1x5  in  matters  of  specific  maladies 
and  infections.  The  young  M.  D.  of  ten  montlis'  study, 
whether  gifted  or  not,  Ls  forced  by  the  \ery  crude  knowledge 
that  he  has  lieen  able  to  gather  in  that  short  space  of  time 
to  perfect  himself  as  he  practises,  and  has  little  time  or 
opportunity  for  such  achievements  as  require  sound,  general 
education,  thought,  and  deep  study. 

Do  not  say  tliat  such  a  system  is  democratic  and  on  a  par 
with  our  educational  system  which  gives  every  man  a  chance 
to  enter  any  position  or  profession.     If  it  be  so,  it  is  no 
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excuse ;  for  it  is  not  within  the  right  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men  to  tam[)er  with  human  lives  under  any  guise  or  under 
any  would-be  principle. 

Consumption  to-day  would  be  as  universally  understood  in 
all  ite  phases  by  every  country  doctor  in  the  United  States  as 
it  is  by  sj^ecialists  in  large  cities  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
if  our  standard  of  medical  education  had  been  broader  from 
the  beginning. 

The  question  of  tuberculosis  for  us  is  one  of  national 
importance ;  for  the  world  it  is  one  of  universal  importance. 
It  is  time  tliat  it  l)e  seriously  considered  by  the  people  as 
well  as  by  the  medical  profession ;  it  is  time  that  means  be 
devised  to  afford  mankind  a  chance  of  leaving  their  descend- 
ants sometliing  l)etter  in  bodily  inheritance  than  wi-etched- 
ness ;  it  is  time  that  sanitaiy  systems  l)e  perfected  everywhere 
to  eradicate  all  the  sources  of  tubercvdosis ;  and,  finally,  it  is 
time  to  ask  ourselves  the  question:  Should  consumptives 
marry? 


THE  NEGRO'S  PLACE  IN  HISTORY. 


BY  PBOP.   WILLIS   BOUGHTON   OF   OHIO   STATE   UNIVERSITY. 


During  the  life  of  mankind  every  generation  has  been 
confronted  with  one  or  more  grave  social  questions  the 
solution  of  which  seemed,  at  the  time,  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  progfress  of  civilization.  So,  too,  every  age  has 
had  its  alarmists,  who  have  preached  wars  and  desolation 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  existing  institutions.  But  civil- 
ization has  moved  onward.  Every  age  and  eveiy^  generation 
has  indeed  proved  equal  to  its  emergencies.  Though  the 
champions  of  a  principle  be  tried  by  the  crucial  test  of  wars, 
though  French  revolutions  and  American  rebellions  enact 
their  bloody  scenes,  the  fittest  survives,  the  most  vigorous 
principle  conquers,  the  world  advances  in  culture.  Only 
the  extreme  pessimist  will  deny  that  the  world  is  to<lay 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  that  people  are  more  cul- 
tured, more  humane,  more  Christ-like.  Tlie  nations  of  our 
day  are  better  able  to  gi*apple  with  difficult  social  problems 
than  were  their  ancestors.  Under  the  most  threatening 
portents  ihere  is  no  occasion  for  imdue  alarm.  Kegulated 
by  the  laws  of  universal  progress,  the  right  principle  will,  in 
the  end,  prevail,  for  mankind  will  not  rush  madly  onward  to 
the  destruction  of  cherished  institutions. 

Honest  agitators  are  necessaiy  to  the  solution  of  any  social 
problem ;  but  the  negro  question  has  been  the  hobby  of  the 
American  alarmist  ever  since  the  first  cargo  of  black  slaves 
was  landed  at  Jamestown.  There  is,  however,  a  bright  side 
to  the  entire  history  of  the  American  negro.  The  African 
is  brought  to  our  shores  as  a  rude,  uncultured  savage ;  he  is 
forced  into  the  most  intimate  social  relations  with  a  highly 
civilized  class  of  whites ;  he  imbibes  much  from  contact  with 
the  culture  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
world ;  the  females  become  the  mothers  of  numbers  of  half- 
white  slave  children ;  the  race  itself,  under  the  moulding 
influence  of  peculiar  environment,  becomes  a  new  race, 
lighter  in  color,  stronger  in  intellect,  superior  in  culture  — 
**  the  Afro-American  race." 
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By  the  abollshnient  of  slavery  our  country  made  a  great 
stride  m  the  line  of  progress.  That  curaed  institution 
removed,  the  whole  land  seemed  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  war 
with  plicenix-like  vigor,  to.  flourish  with  a  lusty  strength 
unknown  under  the  blight  of  shiveiy,  and  to  lead  the  world 
in  enterprising  luidertakings.  But  what  a  great  change  for 
the  negro !  Just  at  the  right  moment,  when  the  slave  luid 
risen  as  high  in  culture  as  lie  could  under  the  restraining 
la\vs  of  bondage,  when  tlie  dusky  savage  had  become  a  new 
being,  the  fettera  of  servitude  were  stricken  asunder,  and  a 
future  was  oj^ened  to  the  Afro-American  whereby  he  might 
aspire  to  the  highest  attainable  condition  of  enlightenment. 

Having  been  made  a  fi-ee  man  and  an  American  citizen, 
the  progress  of  the  negro  has  been  phenomenal.  Without 
original  capital  even  to  tlie  amount  of  that  unfortunate  one  tal- 
ent, many  individual  membera  of  this  despised  race  are  accu- 
mulating fortunes  ;  forbidden  to  learn  to  read  or  write,  thou- 
sands are  becoming  a^  proficient  in  tliose  accomplishments  as 
are  their  white  neighbors  ;  taught  tliat  laws  of  marriage  and 
of  morality  had  no  place  in  tlie  social  creed  of  the  slave, 
there  are  now  thousands  who  are  leading  purer  and  more 
moral  lives  than  are  numbei's  of  our  own  proud,  superior  race ; 
bom,  eveiy  one  of  tliem,  biustards,  thei'e  is  now  not  a  greater 
percentage  of  illegitimate  births  among  the  negro  population 
of  the  black  belt  of  Alabama  than  thei'e  is  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  (Mayo  in  Mohonk 
Conference  Report,  1890,  page  44.)  Surely  the  alarmist 
must  look  elsewhere  for  material  Avith  which  to  intimidate 
the  thoughtful. 

But  pass  for  a  moment  into  details.  It  may  be  said  with- 
out charge  of  hyperbole  that  the  progress  of  these  negroes 
during  their  quarter  of  a  century  of  freedom  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. "  The  colored  people  of  the  South,"  says  Judge 
Tourgee  in  a  recent  speech,  "  have  accomplished  more  in 
twenty-five  yeai-s,  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  than  any 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever  before  achieved  imder 
anytliing  like  such  unfavorable  conditions."  Biddle  Univer- 
sity, North  Carolina,  was  built  under  tlie  management  of  a 
colored  master  carpenter.  Though  both  white  and  colored 
laborers  were  employed,  he  was  of  all  by  far  the  best  work- 
man. As  a  {)eninan  tlie  negro  excels.  One  of  the  two 
teachers  of  penmanship  employed  in  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools   is  a  colored  nuin,  and  he  is  universally  liked  and 
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respected  by  the  white  pupils  who  come  under  his  instruc- 
tion. There  is  a  very  successful  colored  physician  in  Nash- 
ville. In  Atlanta  there  is  a  colored  dentist,  many  of  whose 
patrons  are  prominent  white  people.  W.  E.  Dubois  has  not 
only  won  the  first  oratorical  prize,  but  a  tlu^ee-hundred-doUar 
scholarship  as  well — and  this  too  at  Harvaixl,  "where  the 
contestants  are  the  Slite  students  of  the  white  i-ace  in  that 
ancient  seat  of  learning."  But  still  more  encouraging  is  the 
astonishing  fact  that  there  are  sixteen  thousand  negro  school 
teachers  employed  in  the  South  in  the  work  of  educating 
their  fellows.  These  are  only  ripples,  but  they  harbinger 
the  flood  that  is  to  follow,  or  rather  prove  the  current  that 
flows  deep  and  strong  beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  such  proofs  of  the  progressive  tendency 
of  the  i*ace  arises  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  the  negro 
for  United  States  citizenship.  The  ballot  has  undoubtedly 
been  one  of  the  greatest  educators  of  the  colored  people. 
In  order  to  cast  the  ballot  with  a  degree  of  intelligibility 
equal  to  that  of  the  whites,  numbers  have  been  induced  to 
sacrifice  many  comforts  in  order  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
Othei's,  realizing  that  the  avenues  to  power  are  open  to  the 
educated  only,  have  sought  a  preparation  that  would  fit  them, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  more  favored  race,  for  positions  of 
honor  or  of  power.  Great  numbers  are  now  qualified  intelli- 
gently to  exercise  the  right  of  suffi-age,  while  the  masses  are 
just  as  capable  of  voting  as  are  the  ruling  elements  in  our 
great  cities.  Indeed,  it  can  be  no  more  galling  to  the  white 
man  of  the  black  belt  of  the  South  to  submit  to  negro  rule, 
than  it  is  for  the  truly  conscientious  American  citizen  in  our 
great  cities  to  realize  that  his  precinct  is  controlled  by  the 
votes  of  the  vicious  from  the  scum  of  European  life.  The 
policy  of  our  government  in  giving  the  negro  the  ballot  has 
not  been  a  mistaken  one.  It  was  best  for  these  colored  people 
to  receive  at  once  their  freedom  and  the  ballot ;  it  is  still 
best  for  them  to  remain  full  citizens  of  our  country ;  it  will 
ennoble  their  future  and  make  them  a  race  of  men.  They 
are  deserving  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  "  You  can- 
not find  one  dynamiter  among  them,  you  cannot  find  a  single 
socialist  or  an  anarchist  among  them,  nor  a  secret  society  of 
any  kind  whose  object  is  to  undermine  our  Christian  institu- 
tions. You  have  these  classes  all  over  your  northern  coun- 
tay.  These  eight  million  colored  men  are  lojral  to  our  gov- 
ernment."    (Mohonk  Conference  Report,  1890,  page  17.) 
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In  our  own  countiy,  then,  the  negro  race  has  proved 
itself  progressive  Avithout  limitation.  Advancement  in  cul- 
ture has  been  continuous  ever  since  the  fii'st  handful  was 
landed  on  our  shores  —  and  that  too  under  dLscoumgements 
such  as  no  other  people  have  encountered.  Thus  far  we  can 
rejoice  in  the  happy  solution  of  one  of  our  most  diflicult  social 
problems.  The  hand  that  has  guided  these  people  has  not 
led  them  astmy.  Their  patlis  have  been  dark,  but  tlie  day 
dawns,  llie  alarmist,  however,  does  not  care  to  recall  the 
piist ;  he  pi-ef ers  to  view,  with  a  disordered  imagination,  tlie 
future,  and  his  visions  are  painted  witli  tlie  gloomiest  fore- 
bodings. Let  us,  then,  look  into  the  future.  But  in  order 
to  realize  the  capabilities  of  the  negro  race,  we  must  fully 
undei-stand  the  remote  past  history  of  the  blacks  as  a  race. 

The  question  ^'  Has  the  negro  race  at  any  period  of  time 
or  in  any  country  on  the  globe  been  a  factor  in  the  history- 
making  of  the  world  ?  "  has,  in  the  course  of  the  agitation  of 
tlie  iiice  question,  been  asked  repeatedly.  Most  assuredly 
he  has  been  an  important  element  in  the  history-making  of  the 
entire  globe.  Though  such  a  statement  be  surprising  to 
some  and  contrary  to  the  commonly  accepted  Ixjlief,  it  is 
nevertheless  tiue.  Whenever  the  al)ove  question  is  asked, 
tlie  imagination  of  man  forthwith  pictures  the  naked  savage 
in  the  heart  of  the  African  continent  as  an  example  of  the 
negro  at  the  summit  of  his  attainments  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  what  we  call  civilization.  So  even,  wiUi  just  as  great 
a  claim  to  reason,  may  the  Chinese  mandarin  point  to  the 
semi-savage  Galchan  of  the  Hindu  Kush  region  to  illustrate 
the  highest  type  of  Aryan  culture,  becaiLse  this  child  of  the 
mountiiins  may  have  redder  hair  and  whiter  skin  than  the 
ordinary  representative  of  the  Aryan  i-ace  in  southern 
Europe. 

The  black  i^ace  has  a  historj'.  In  fact  all  history  is  full  of 
traces  of  the  black  element.  It  is  now  usually  recognized  as 
the  oldest  race  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. .  The 
wanderings  of  these  people  since  prehistoric  hLstor}-  l)egan 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  African  continent.  In  Paleo- 
lithic times  the  black  man  roamed  at  will  over  all  the 
fairer  portions  of  the  Old  World.  Europe  as  well  as  Asia 
and  Africa  acknowledged  his  sway.  No  white  man  had 
as  yet  appeared  to  dispute  his  authority  in  tlie  vine-clad 
valleys  of  France  or  Gei-many  or  upon  the  classic  hills 
of  Greece  or  Rome.     The  black  man  preceded  all  otliei's  and 
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carried  Paleolithic  culture  to  its  very  height.  But  the 
history  of  all  lands  has  been  only  a  record  of  succeeding 
races.  Old  races  have  often  been  supplanted  by  those 
of  inferior  culture  but  of  superior  energy.  More  often, 
however,  by  fusion  of  different  i-acial  tyi)es  and  by-  the 
mingling  of  various  tribes  and  peoples,  have  been  evolved 
new  races  superior  to  any  of  the  original  types. 

The  blacks  were  a  fundamental  element  in  the  origin  not 
only  of  the  primitive  races  of  southern  Europe,  but  of 
the  civilized  races  of  antiquity  as  well.  History  may  be 
said  to  begin  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  recede  into  the  dim  past 
just  as  far  as  records  and  iiLscriptions  lend  us  light ;  still  in 
the  Nile  valley  we  find  a  civilization  that  has  drawn  from 
all  succeeding  ages  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
This  first  example  of  a  civilization  was  an  isolated  one;  it 
had  evolved  right  there  in  that  wondrously  happy  region. 
Surely  these  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  remarkable  people ;  but 
who  were  they  ?  The  ruling  tribes  are  called  Hamites  —  the 
"  sunburnt "  family  according  to  Dr.  Winchell ;  of  Negritic 
origin,  say9  Canon  Rawlinson.  But  back  of  these  ruling 
Hamites  were  a  "  light-heai-ted  "  people,  —  "  gay,"  "  good- 
natured,"  "pleasant,"  "sportive,"  "witty,"  "c&oll,"  "amo- 
rous,"—  such  are  the  descriptive  temis  used  in  telling  the 
story  of  those  primitive  tribes  who,  Dr.  Taylor  says,  lived 
peaceably  in  those  regions  for  two  thousand  years  before 
the  advent  of  Asiatic  invaders.  Suggestive  as  they  may 
seem,  such  terms  are  truly  descriptive  of  the  inhabitante 
whom  we  would  expect  to  find  in  the  Nile  valley  in  ancient 
times.  They  were  probably  as  purely  Negritic  as  are  the 
great  mass  of  our  own  Afro-Americans. 

If  the  colored  Egyptian,  beginning  at  the  zero  point  of 
culture,  could  independently  evolve  a  civilization,  having  had 
no  model,  what  can  we  not  hope  from  the  American  negro, 
who  has  for  a  model  the  highest  civilization  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  and  who  has  already  proved  himself  such  an  apt 
scholar  ?  Let  no  one,  then,  visit  Egypt  and  view  her  pyra- 
mids, her  obelisks,  her  temples,  her  tombs,  her  sphinx,  and 
still  claim  that  the  blacks  have  no  place  in  history.  They 
furnish  the  almost  isolated  example  of  a  civilization  devel- 
oped without  a  model,  even  though  other  racial  factors  may 
have  entered  into  that  civilization. 

When  the  Hamites  and  their  kindred  were  at  the  height 
of  their  power,  tiieir  influence  extended  to  far  greater  limits 
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than  is  oi-dinarily  Huppfwed.  They  pressed  toward  the  con- 
fines of  Euio})e  ;  they  entei-ed  and  took  possession  of  the 
land.  "  U'he  Il)erians,"  says  Dr.  Winchell  (^North  American 
Review^  Sei)teniber,  1884),  *' entered  by  the  Pillai-s  of  Her- 
cules. 1'hev  came  from  northern  Africa  at  a  time  when  the 
Hamitic  Berber's  were  gaining  possession.  They  overran 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  founded  cities,  built  a  navy,  carried 
i)\\  etjmmerce,  extended  their  empire  over  Italy,  as  Sicanes, 
when  Rome  was  founded,  long  before  the  sack  of  Troy,  and 
from  Italy  i>assed  into  Sicily.  .  .  .  The  Pelasgic  empire 
wiis  at  its  meridian  as  early  as  2600  B.  C.  This  people  came 
from  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  and  more  remotely  from 
Asia  Minor.  They  wei-e  originally  a  branch  of  the  sunburnt 
Ilamitic  stock,  that  laid  the  basis  of  civilization  in  Canaan 
and  Mesopotamia,  destined  later  to  be  Semitized.  .  •  •  Rome 
itself  was  Pehusgian  from  the  foui-teenth  century  to  428 
li.  C.  But  in  Italy  and  Greece  the  Hamitic  stock  was  dis- 
placed and  al)sorbed  by  Aryan,  as  in  Asia  it  had  been  by 
Semitic." 

The  Hellenes  were  the  Aryans  first  to  be  brought  into 
contiict  with  these  sunburnt  Hamites,  who,  let  it  be  remem- 
l)ered,  though  classed  sus  whites,  were  probably  as  strongly 
Negritic  as  are  the  A  fro- Americans.  These  Hellenes  were 
savages  or  barbarians.  But  Aryan  strengtii  and  energy 
were  thus  brought  into  contact  Avith  Hamitic  culture.  Then 
(xjcurred  that  gi'eat  struggle  of  centuries  for  social  equality 
Ixjtween  the  blond  Aiyan  and  the  Pelasgian,  the  dark 
child  of  the  soil.  Greece  thus  had  her  race  social  question 
to  settle,  and  it  was  settled  hy  fusion.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  mixture  of  dark  blood  in  the  Greek  composition,  that 
i-ace  of  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers  would  never  have 
existed. 

Rome,  even,  had  her  race  social  problem.  There  was  also 
a  struggle  l)etween  the  white  and  the  dark  races.  The 
oppressed  Plebeians  finally  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mount 
until  their  wrongs  were  in  a  measure  redressed.  Intermar- 
riage, or  f  iLsion,  at  last  settled  the  question.  Such,  too,  is  the 
stoiy  that  Spanish  ethnology  tells.  "  Clearly  there  does  not 
exist  in  Euroi)e  a  nation  of  tolerably  pure  ethnic  character, 
nor  do  national  boundaries  mark  the  limits  of  such  ethnic 
strains  as  remahi  discoverable.  The  figment  of  a  German 
natiomility  or  a  Fi*ench,  in  any  ethnic  sense,  is  as  baseless 
as  that  of  an  Austrian,  a  British,  or  an  American.     Tlie  mix- 
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ture  is  a  conglomerate,  not  an  alloy.  Ethnic  peculiarities  are 
everywhere  protrusive ;  tliey  refuse  to  be  oblitemted."  (Dr. 
Winchell,  ibid.^  Those  drops  of  cui-sed  bltvck  blood  were 
just  as  necessary  to  produce  the  etlmic  character  of  the 
Spaniard  or  Roman  as  were  the  white,  and  generations  prob- 
ably passed  away  l)efore  it  was  noticeable  lus  to  which  element 
predominated.  Still  it  would  be  deemed  the  height  of  dis- 
couitesy  sneeringly  to  inquire.  What  makes  the  (ii*eek,  the 
Italian,  or  the  Spaniard  dark  in  color?  It  is  fitting  that  we 
realize,  however,  how  great  a  factor  the  negro  lias  been  in 
the  history-making  of  the  world. 

In  our  own  country  this  race  social  question  began  under 
conditions  somewhat  different.  Ignorant  and  even  barkirous 
blacks,  from  the  uncultured  regions  of  Africa,  were  made  tlie 
slaves  of  an  enlightened  race  of  whites.  In  slave  times 
fusion  became  so  lupid  that,  at  theii*  emancipation,  there  were 
great  numbers  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  wliite  and  black 
mingled  in  about  equal  proportioiLS.  Nor  has  this  fusion 
ceased.  "  The  number  of  light-complexioned  people  of  color," 
says  the  Spectator  (May  25,  1889),  "one  sees  everywhei-e 
in  the  South  suggests  painful  reflections ;  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  light<5omplexioned  are  children  shows  that  the 
process  of  miscegenation  still  goes  on."  Thei"e  Is  notliing 
strange  or  surprising  in  this  ;  it  is  simply  God's  way  of  creat- 
ing a  new  race.  Two  races  have  never  yet  dwelt  together 
for  any  length  of  time  without  commingling ;  and  fusi(m 
will  no  doubt  be  the  final  solution  of  the  mee  problem  in  our 
country. 

Though  the  above  view  of  the  question  is  unpopular  and 
even  repulsive,  though  some  one  has  said  that  the  "  horror  of 
amalgamation  may  be  dismissed  as  a  misbegotten  goblin  of 
folly  and  prejudice"  (^Aiidover  Review^  Deceml)er,  1889), 
theory  points  to  the  experiences  of  the  past,  \vhile  practice 
seems  to  be  confirming  the  inevitable  teachings  of  history. 
There  is  no  occasion,  however,  for  sounding  the  alann. 
Fusion  has  thus  far  gone  on  simply  at  the  will  of  those  par- 
ties who  have  found  pleasure  in  such  mingling.  It  is  very 
evident  that  a  great  many  otherwise  respecbible  white  men 
have  not  found  the  idea  of  illegal  fusion  repulsive.  Is  that 
man  who  could,  in  slave  times,  so  deaden  the  instinctive  ten- 
derness of  the  parent  as  to  send  his  own  half-breed  children  to 
tlie  auction  block,  degi'aded  by  becoming  the  lawful  com- 
panion of  the  negro  woman  whom  he  comi>elled  to  minister 
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to  his  brutal  nature  ?  Is  that  man  wlio  can,  shamelessly  and 
often  openly,  pass  his  leisui'e  in  the  pi*esence  of  his  colored 
mistress,  too  supreme  a  being  to  be  that  woman's  legal  hus- 
band? Is  it  more  honorable  for  him  to  rear  alx)ut  him  a 
brood  of  1)astard  offspring  than  to  l^  the  husband  of  the 
woman  of  hLs  choice  and  the  legal  father  of  his  children? 
Which  is  the  more  repulsive  ? 

In  this  matter  of  fusion  there  is  no  compulsion.  In  a 
country  like  our  own  it  is  optional  to  every  white  man  or 
woman  to  associate  with  the  negro  or  not.  If  any  one  finds 
gratification  in  such  an  alliance,  why  should  those  who  differ 
from  him  in  taste  become  horiified  at  his  seeming  depravity  ? 
Even  carrion  is  not  repulsive  to  the  buzzanl. 

Still  the  cry  of  the  alarmist  sounds  in  our  ears,  and  he 
would  have  us  believe  that  fusion  will  be  complete  within  a 
genemtion  or  two.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  slow 
process ;  it  has  been  in  operation  in  tliis  couutry  less  than 
two  and  a  half  centuries ;  it  has  been  in  opemtion  in  south- 
ern Europe  for  twenty-five  centuries,  and  still  it  is  incomplete. 
Eternity  is  long  enough  to  produce  this  result.  Five  cen- 
turies hence,  no  doubt,  the  census  enumerator  will  find 
thousands  whom  he  shall  Ije  obliged  to  designate  as  "  black," 
though  it  is  hoi>ed  that  the  stigma  attached  thereto  shall 
have  been  removed.  There  is  evolving  in  our  land  an 
American  race  —  a  mce  that  shall  be  the  product  of  more 
peoples  mingled  than  have  ever  before  met  in  any  region  of 
the  eai-th.  Perhai>s  tliis  alloy  of  negro  blood  is  an  essential 
element  in  our  mce  formation,  and  has  been  placed  here  by 
the  Creator  to  be  used  in  pi-oducing  a  people  that  shall,  in 
its  day,  be  as  peculiarly  gifted  as  were  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
in  their  time. 

In  their  ignorance  and  foolishness  those  who  most  deplore 
tlie  social  degradation  of  the  times  are  removing  the  natuml 
barriers   against   fusion.     In  some  of   the  southern  States 
'^  there  still  exists  an  immoral  and  absurd  law  making  penal 
the   marriage   of  a   wliite   man   with   a   colored   woman —   j 
immoral,  because  it  encoumges  concubinage ;  absuitl,  because  / 
it  utterly  fails  to  hinder  that  mixture  of  races  which  it  is  j 
designed  to  prevent."      (^Speetator^  May  25,  1889.)      The 
very  social  ostracism  into  which  it  is  intended  to  cast  these 
unfortunate  people  will  opei-ate  against  those  who  prefess  to 
despise  the  negro.     So  long  as  the  negro  race  is  made  to 
feel  that  it  is  '^  despised  and  rejected  of  all  men,"  so  long  will 
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the  colored  woman  feel  that  she  is  socially  elevating  herself 
and  her  children  by  association  with  a  wliite  man,  no  matter 
if  the  connection  be  irregular  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
Christian  institutions.  So  long  as  a  ^^  cultured  Christian 
woman,"  chagrined  at  the  knowledge  that  negro  blood  flows 
in  her  veins,  can  exclaim,  "  I  would  lie  down  and  be  flayed 
without  a  murmur,  if  I  might  only  rise  up  white,"  so  long 
are  the  whites  holding  out  the  strongest  possible  temptation 
to  every  colored  woman,  for  her  children's  sake,  to  seek  an 
alliance,  however  illicit,  with  a  wliite  man. 

The  barriers  are  being  i-emoved,  though  unconsciously,  in 
other  ways.  The  negroes  are  becoming,  tlirough  education, 
fltted  for  all  positions  and  departments  of  life.  Individuals 
are  even  now  attaining  positions  of  rank  and  distinction. 
Let  a  colored  man  reach  a  position  of  influence,  and  the 
road  is  open  at  once,  if  he  so  chooses,  for  his  marriage  with 
a  very  respectable  white  woman.  Recall,  if  you  will,  a  few 
years  since,  in  our  national  capital,  the  marriage  of  the  great- 
est of  Afro-Americans.  Such  examples  are  rare,  but  others 
of  scarcely  less  note  are  known. 

Were  the  alarmist  to  seek  for  a  sign  more  foreboding  than 
any  other,  he  might  find  it  in  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
despised  race  is  accumulating  property.  Gold  will  remove 
even  the  curse  of  blood.  Let  the  negro  become  wealthy, 
and  the  doors  of  social  equality  will  soon  be  thrown  open 
for  his  entrance.  Had  the  colored  maiden  a  dower  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  there  is  many  a  white  man  who  would  fall 
at  her  feet  and  offer  her  legal  mamage.  Individual  negroes 
are  rapidly  accumulating  fortunes,  and  the  above  conditions 
are  extremely  probable.  The  time  may  come  when  the 
American  white  girl,  proud  of  her  pure  Teutonic  lineage, 
will  find  the  wealthy  brunette  of  doubtful  lineage  a  winning 
competitor  in  the  purchase,  for  a  husband,  of  a  broken-down 
foreign  nobleman.  So  long  as  money  is  the  chief  considera- 
tion, such  misalliance  in  either  case  would  be  revolting  to 
the  ti'ue  American. 

Foreign  immigi-ation  will  have  a  tendency  to  break  down 
the  barriers  between  the  races.  The  foreigner  does  not  feel, 
naturally,  an  aversion  toward  such  an  alliance  as  does  the 
American,  who  remembers  the  days  of  slavery.  Even  the 
English  emigrant  who  returns  to  lus  native  land  with  a  col- 
ored bride  does  not  seem  to  be  socially  ostracized.  The 
Afro-American,  modified  by  the  peculiar  environment  of  our 
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civilization,  bleached  by  a  semi-fusion  already  completed, 
educated,  enlightened,  above  all  possessed  of  some  property, 
will  become  a  fit  subject  for  the  cupidity  of  the  great  bulk  of 
foreignei's  who  become  immigrants  to  our  shores.  The  one 
forms  an  alliance  with  a  more  highly  respected  race;  the 
other  obtains  at  once  the  gold  for  which  he  is  so  greedy. 
Is  there  anything  alarming  or  horrifying  in  this  view  of 
the  question  ?  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of 
every  individual  who  forms  a  misalliance.  Our  own  generar 
tion  or  the  next  will  see  no  great  change.  Let  the  work  of 
education  and  enlightenment  go  forward ;  let  tlie  negro  be 
fully  prepared  for  places  of  distinction ;  let  all  laws  forbid- 
ding the  marriage  of  whites  and  blacks  be  swept  from  the 
statute  bo6ks,  so  that  whatever  unions  are  formed  may  be 
legal  and  whatever  children  are  bom  may  be  legitimi(te. 
Then,  should  fusion  take  place,  the  colored  element  need  not 
be  totally  degenerating.  This  great  question  will  be  solved 
only  when  all  men  can  say  with  Dr.  Hall  (Mohonk  Con 
ference  Report,  1890):  "I  do  not  care  whether  a  man  is 
black  or  white  or  yellow  or  chocolate-colored,  if  he  has  in 
himself  the  idea  of  Christ,  of  doing  as  Chiist  did  when  He 
sat  by  the  well  in  this  low  world  of  oui«.  If  he  has  time  to 
visit  the  hiuigry  and  the  weary  and  the  sad,  he  is  good 
enough  for  me." 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  A  PRACTICABLE 

REMEDY. 


BY   NORMAN   T.    MASON,   A.   M. 


The  two  most  serious  objections  to  the  plan  of  compulsoiy 
arbiti-ation  in  lubor  disputes  are,  first,  the  practical  difficulty 
of  making  llui  decision  of  the  arbitrators  compulsory,  and 
second,  the  necessaiy  consequences  of  its  compulsoiy  char- 
acter. Tlie  force  of  these  objections  has  been  felt  by  the 
advocates  of  the  plan,  and  they  have  consequently  tentatively 
confined  it  to  (juestions  aiising  between  certain  classes  of 
corporations  only  and  their  employees  on  the  ground  that  as 
a  corporation  is  itself  a  creature  of  law,  its  rights  and  duties 
are  likewise  lx)rn  of,  and  therefore  wholly  subject  to,  the  law. 

I  believe  the  phm  can  be  modified  so  that  these  objections 
will  be  overcome,  and  so  that  the  proposed  remedy  .will  at  the 
same  time  \>e  made  applicable  to  all  classes  igt  •employei's 
alike,  —  to  individuals  and  associations  as  well  ais'  to  corj)o- 
rations. 

Thii  argument  in  favor  of  compulsoiy  arbitration  is,  in 
effect,  the  same  a.s  that  in  favor  of  oitlinaiy  courts  of  justice 
Courts  are  justiiied,  first,  by  the  greater  probability  of  their 
ariiving  at  a  fair  decision  than  if  the  dispute  were  left  for 
settlement  l)etween  the  interested  parties  themselves,  and, 
second,  by  their  ability  to  enforce  their  decisions  in  favor 
of  the  weak,  if  need  be,  and  against  the  sti*ong.  The  first  of 
these  leasons  prevails  in  favor  of  arbitrators  in  labor  disputes ; 
tliey  ai-e  more  likely  to  aiTive  at  a  just  decision  than  either 
employer  or  employee ;  though  wdth  greater  opportunity  for 
erroi-s  of  judgment  tlian  in  the  case  of  courts  as  now  consti- 
tuted, localise  the  parties  involved  are  more  numerous,  their 
right**  less  certain  and  plainly  defined,  and  the  natural  laws 
governing  them  less  capable  of  ascertiiinment  and  application. 
As  it  is  more  diflicult  to  anticij^ate  the  future  than  it  is  to 
detemiine  the  past,  and  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  say  what  will 
be  right  under  conditions  existing  next  month  or  next  year 
than  it  is  to  say  what  was  right  under  the  conditions  of  last 
month  or  last  year,  so  will  the  difficulties  of  tlie  labor  tri- 
bunals in  arriving  at  a  just  decision  exceed  those  of  the  ordi- 
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nary  courts.  Their  dccLsions,  if  unjust,  would  also  he  fol- 
lowed by  more  widespiead  evil  than  the  unjust  decision  of  an 
ordinary  court,  because  involving  more  parties,  fixing  a  false 
standard  of  supply  and  demand,  and  occasioning  unhealthy 
competition.  Neither  the  difficulty  of  reaching  a  just  decis- 
ion nor  the  evils  of  an  unjust  decision  are  sufficient, 
however,  to  condenui  compulsory  arbitration.  The  greater 
prol>ability  that  the  decisions  of  a  labor  tiibunal  will 
prove  more  nearly  equitable  than  those  arrived  at  by  the 
parties  themselves  is  sufficient  to  demand,  as  well  as  to 
jiLstify,  the  creation  of  such  a  lx)ard,  since  the  same  difficulty 
of  reaching  a  just  conchision  and  the  same  evils  of  an  unjust 
con("hisi()n  must  and  do  likewise  exist  under  tlie  present 
systc^m,  in  addition  to  the  loss  and  misery  attendant  upon 
strikes  and  lockouts.  n 

But  does  the  second  reason,  the  ability  to  enforce  their  de-jr 
crees  agaiiLst  the  strong,  exist  in  favor  of  lalx)r  arbitrators 
lus  it  does  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  courts  ?  They  could  cer^ 
tainly  \ye  vested  with  authority  and  power  to  comjiel  either 
})arty  to  api>ear  and  answer  concerning  the  "'omplaint  of  the 
otiier,  through  process  similar  to  that  r  /  employed  by  the 
courts.  There  is  no  difficulty  either  in  the  pmctical  applica- 
tion of  the  process  or  in  the  result  of  its  application,  so  far 
as  conn>elling  the  submission  of  disputes  to  a  labor  tribunal 
is  concerned.  The  difficulty  arises  when  it  comes  to  com- 
jK^lling  the  parties  to  al)ide  by  the  final  decision  of  that  tri- 
bunal. Suppose  the  dc^cision  is  really  just ;  it  woiUd  rarely 
1)0  the  case  that  both  parties  would  consider  it  just ;  otherwise 
they  would  have  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the  same  lines 
without  resorting  to  the  tribunal  for  its  decision ;  if  it  were 
against  the  employees,  it  would,  therefore,  compel  them  to 
work  for  less  wages,  or  for  moi-e  hours,  than  they  deemed 
just.  It  Is  one  of  the  l)est  settled  principles  of  law,  and  the 
roius(m  of  the  rule  is  as  well  estal)lished  as  the  nile  itself, 
that  no  couH  will  undertake  to  compel  the  specific  perform- 
ance of  a  contnict  which  calls  for  pei^sonal  service  or  lal)or 
involvhig  skill  or  judgment.  Even  if  the  couit  shall  under- 
take t<i  constitute  itself  a  siKicial  ovei'seer  or  superintendent^ 
it  could  not  compel  that  to  be  properly  done  which  requires 
the  exercise  of  independent  intelligence  or  volition.  Neither 
wouUl  it  be  ^wssible  to  personally  suj^ervise  the  many  work- 
men in  the  many  departments  of  even  one  large  business  en- 
teiprise,  without  taking  into  accoimt  the  many  such  establish- 
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ments  which  might  requii-e  its  oversight.  How  could  a  coiii-t 
or  any  tribunal  compel  imwillmg  employees  to  the  proi>er 
exercise  of  their  duties,  say  as  railroad  engineei's  and  fii-emen  ? 
To  do  so  would  require  the  tribunal  to  resolve  itself  into  as 
many  skilled  workmen  as  its  decree  was  intended  to  affect, 
and  to  practically  itself  take  charge  of  and  run  the  entire 
department,  —  a  most  evident  impossibility.  Furthcmiore,  it 
could  not  compel  employees  to  work  for  a  particular  employer 
upon  the  terms  fixed  by  the  decree,  without  at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  allow  tliem  to  better  their  condition  by  seeking  or 
accepting  other  employment  at  better  wages  or  of  less  ex- 
acting nature  and  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
decision  were  against  the  employer,  it  would  require  him  to 
continue  operations,  buying  raw  materials  and  paying  wages 
upon  what  he  might  consider  loshig  or  even  ruinous  nites. 
For  his  complete  protection  it  would  Ije  as  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  prices  to  be  paid  for  new  machinery  and  for  mw 
materials  as  to  fix  the  price  of  the  lalx)r  to  be  hired  by  him. 

Such  would  l)e  the  practical  effects  of  a  compulsorily  en- 
forced decree  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitiators  were 
perfectly  just.  But  if  it  were  unjust,  as  it  must  sometimes 
be  fi-om  file  constitution  of  men  and  of  things,  the  party 
against  whom  the  decision  Wius  given  would  not  only  be  com- 
pelled to  expend  liis  labor  or  his  capital  upon  what  he  deemed 
to  be  disadvantageous  tenns,  and  contmry  to  his  mclinations, 
but  he  would  be  requi^^ed  to  labor  and  to  employ  upon  terms 
which  were  actually  disadvantageous.  Such  a  decree  would 
amount  to  a  confiscation  of  lal)or  in  the  one  case  and  of  capi- 
tal in  the  otlier.  To  the  employer  it  would  l)e  a  taking  of 
the  capital  invested  in  his  plant,  and  of  the  skill  and  labor 
devoted  to  its  equipment  and  oi-ganization,  without  any  com- 
pensation or  pretence  of  compensation  therefor.  To  the 
workman  it  would  be  chains  in  any  event,  l^ecause  it  would 
be  labor  enforced  against  the  inclination  and  without  choice 
of  masters ;  if  unjust,  it  would  Ire  slavery  as  well,  l^ecause  in 
addition  it  would  be  labor  enforced  without  just  compensa- 
tion. 

The  objections  to  the  specific  enforcement  of  a  final  decree 
of  labor  arbitiutors  are,  therefore,  as  before  stated,  two-fold 
in  nature :  first,  the  remedy  is  impossible  of  pmetical  appli- 
cation, and,  second,  if  it  could  l)e  applied  it  would  l>e  subvei^ 
sive  of  all  liberty  and  the  souree  of  new  discontent  more 
universal  and  more  over>vhelming  than  any  we  have  yet 
experienced. 
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By  what  plan  tlieii  can  we  Kecui*e  the  l)enefits  of  the  decis- 
ion of  a  disinterested  tribunal  wliich  shall  lie  pi'actically 
enforced  neither  by  the  necessities  f»f  the  weaker,  as  under 
the  present  system,  nor  by  the  lash  of  the  iMindnien's  task- 
niastei",  as  would  l)e  the  case  if  the  (h*ci-ee  wei-e  to  l)e  spe- 
citically  iKM-forined  ? 

The  occasion  for  a  strike  or  a  lockout  is  some  unsettled 
grievance,  whether  real  or  imaginaiy.  Its  obj(»ct  is  to  com2)el 
an  adjustment  of  such  giievance,  and  its  effectiveness  lies  in 
the  inability  of  the  one  i)arty  to  readily  find  new  ra1)or  or 
empl(rynient  in  place  of  the  old.  IT  any  oiie  ()f  ihese  elements 
could  l)e  pennanently  i-emoved,  it  would  1k»  the  i»ractical  end 
of  strikes  and  l(M».kouts ;  for  neither  lal)oi'  nor  capital  will  vol- 
untarily deprive  themselves  of  their  natural  products  or  income, 
unless  there  is  b()th  something  to  Ixj  gained  and  some  hope 
of  gaining  it  thereby.  It  is  apparently  conceded  that  tlie  first 
element  in  a  strike  or  hx'kout,  that  is,  the  unsettled  giievance, 
would  be  at  least  partially  removed  by  compulsory  arbititition, 
l^ecause  it  would  funiLsh  a  method  of  settUnnent  much  more 
likely  to  Ije  just  and  satisfact<iry  to  lM)th  parties  than  any  that 
could  be  arrived  at  between  the  disputiuits  themselves,  or  in 
any  other  way.  The  decree  would,  theieforc,  l)e  self-enforcing 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  is,  when  and  so  far  as  its  justice 
should  Ix*  mutually  conceded  m^'l  recognized  l)y  lK)th  parties. 
Besides  this,  if  the  tril)unal  were  so  comprKsed  as  to  command 
the  respect  of  the  public  generally,  public  ^'entiment  would 
exert  a  strong  influence,  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  the 
tribunal  itself,  toward  compelling  ]x)th  parties  to  abide  by  its 
decision. 

In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  probable  that  one  or  evenlwtli 
l>arties  would  consider  the  decree  unjust  or  oppressive,  as  is 
frequently  now  the  case  witli  defeated  litigants  in  oitlinary 
couit  proceedings.  In  such  cases  it  is  plain  that  lK)th  the 
occasion,  an  unsettled  grievance,  and  tlr.^  motive,  the  hope 
of  comj)elling  a  satisfactoiy  settlement,  for  resorting  to  a  strike 
or  a  lockout  would  remain. 

But  suppose  the  lalxjr  tribunal  should  l)e  given  authority  to 
einl)ody  in  its  decree  a  prohibition  ujion  the  master's  employ- 
ment of  any  lalx)r  unless  he  firet  gave  preference  to  tlie  appli- 
cation of  old  employees  upon  the  terms  prescril)ed  by  the 
decree,  and  prohibiting  the  employees  from  applying  for  work 
of  their  old  employer  without  first  accepting  of  the  tenns  of  the 
decree.     This  would  leave  the  employer  at  liljeity  to  opemte 
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or  close  his  plant  as  he  saw  fit.  If  he  deemed  the  decree 
so  unfair  as  to  amount  to  a  confiscation  of  his  property  and 
an  invasion  of  vested  rights,  he  would  not  1^  compelled  to 
continue  operations.  At  most  he  would  but  lose  the  intei-est 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  his  plant  while  it  remained  idle, — 
a  loss  which  woiUd  not  be  compulsory,  excepting  upon  tlie 
supposition  that  the  decree  of  the  tribunal  was  unfounded  and 
grossly  unjust,  and  this  Ls  a  supposition  which,  though  possible, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  prolmbilities.  While  such  an 
unjust  decree  would  necessarily  work  injury  for  which  thei-e 
would  be  no  redress,  it  would  be  no  more  than  an  unjust 
decision  of  our  coui-ts  as  now  constituted,  which  likewise 
necessarily  occasions  damage  to  the  individujd  for  which  he 
has  no  recompense.  The  probability  of  even-handed  justice 
to  the  many  must  more  than  counterlxdance  the  possibility  of 
injustice  to  the  few,  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  lal)or  tribunal 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

A  decree  thus  conditioned  would  also  permit  the  laborer 
to  seek  emplojTnent  elsewhere  if  he  deemed  himself  able  to 
better  his  condition  by  so  doing )  or  he  could  refuse  to  work 
at  all  if  he  so  desired.  The  only  compulsion  upon  him  would 
be  the  condition  that  if  he  desired  to  work  at  all  for  the  old 
employer  he  must  accede  to  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  decis- 
ion of  the  labor  tribunal. 

But  if  the  employer  is  left  at  liberty  by  the  decree  to  clase 
up  his  plant,  and  if  the  employees  are  left  at  liberty  to  refuse 
to  work,  how  could  the  decree  have  the  desired  effect  of  pre- 
venting lockouts  on  the  one  hand  and  strikes  on  the  other? 
As  already  suggested,  the  fact  of  its  furnishing  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute,  the  probability  of  its  being  a  just  settlement, 
the  respect  due  the  labor  tribunal,  and,  alK>ve  all,  the  foree 
of  public  opinion,  would  have  much  to  do  toward  compelling 
acquiescence  in  any  decision  tliat  might  be  rendered.  The 
same  motives  for  accepting  the  decision  as  final  would  exist 
in  tliis  case  as  exist  in  the  case  of  real  arbitration,  wliere  tlie 
findings  of  the  arbitrators  have  nearly  always  been  respected, 
especially  in  controversies  of  such  general  importtuice  as  to 
attract  public  attention  and  create  a  public  sentiment. 

The  real  compulsorj'  effect  of  such  a  decree,  however, 
would  consist  in  its  removal  of  the  second  element  above 
pointed  out;  tliat  is,  of  the  motive  for  a  strike  or  a  lockout. 
There  would  no  longer  be  any  object  in  resorting  to  such 
methods,  sinc^  the  pai'ties  would  still  he  required  to  resume 
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operations  or  work  upon  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  decree, 
whenever  they  should  resume  at  all.  A  refusal  to  employ  or 
a  refusal  to  work  could  not  change  the  terms  of  the  decree  ; 
it  could  have  no  possible  effect  toward  compelling  an  adjust- 
ment more  satisfactory  to  the  complaining  party  than  the 
decree  itself.  The  parties  would  be  compelled  either  to 
resume  at  once  upon  the  terms  of  the  decree,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  employer,  to  allow  his  plant  to  stand  idle  indefinitejy ; 
in  the  case  of  the  employee,  to  take  chances  of  finding  work 
elsewhere.  If  the  employer  adopted  the  latter  alternative, 
letting  his  plant  remain  idle,  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  the 
employees  directly  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
suitable  work  elsewhere  ;  but  the  loss  to  the  employer  would 
be  in  the  same  proportion,  since  his  works  must  remain  idle, 
either  until  all  his  old  workmen  have  found  other  employ- 
ment or  until  he  is  willing  to  take  back  the  unemployed  upon 
the  terms  prescribed  by  the  decree,  with  the  additional  prob- 
ability of  his  works  being  again  closed  by  the  old  decree  being 
extended,  upon  complaint,  to  the  new  employees. 

There  could,  then,  be  no  possible  gain  to  the  employer  by 
refusing  to  resume  oj^erations ;  on  the  conti-ary,  there  would 
be  the  certainty  of  loss  whether  the  decree  were  just  or  unjust. 
If  it  were  so  unjust  as  to  entail  loss  upon  resumption  of  opei^ 
ations,  the  employer  ought  to  have  the  right  to  decide  for 
himself  which  loss  he  could  best  sustain  and  to  govern  him- 
self accordingly. 

If  the  workmen  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  refusing  to 
return  to  work  under  the  decree,  it  would  likewise  be  a  hard- 
ship to  the  employer  directly  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  help  elsewhere;  but  the  hardship  to  the  workmen 
would  be  greater,  suice  the  more  easily  tJie  employer  found 
help  elsewhere,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  for  his  former 
employees  to  find  employment  elsewhere,  their  old  places 
having  been  filled,  and  there  being  a  lively  demand  for  simi- 
lar positions.  In  short,  the  workmen  would  be  compelled 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  decree  by  the  desire  of  gain 
and  by  the  necessities  of  life ;  the  employer,  by  the  desire  of 
gain  and  by  the  necessities  of  business  and  invested  capital. 
Not  only  could  nothing  be  gained  by  a  cessation  of  operations 
by  either  party,  but  tlie  veiy  element  which  makes  a  strike 
or  lockout  effective  would  with  equal  foree  make  effective 
the  decree  of  the  labor  tribunal ;  that  is,  the  in3>bility  to  readily 

find  labor  9?  employment  elsewhere,  and  tb«  cowe^ueat  1099 
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of  time  and  pi'ofits ;  tills  would  l)e  a  powerful  positive  incen- 
tive towaul  acquiescence  in  the  decree,  as  powerful  and 
effective  jis  any  lawful  strike  or  lockout  could  ix)8sibly  be 
under  the  same  conditions. 

It  seems  plain,  thei-efoi-e,  that  compulsory  arbitration  would 
result  in  the  prompt  and  e<[uitable  settlement  of  disputes 
between  capitul  and  la1x)r;  it  would  cause  the  abolition  of 
strikes  and  lockouts ;  its  decrees  would  \ye  partly  self-enforc- 
ing ;  they  would  1x5  supported  by  public  opinion,  would  them- 
selves remove  all  motive  for  non-compliance  with  them,  and 
would  be  enforced  by  all  that  ever  made  a  strike  or  lockout 
effective.  (Certainly  this  would  lie  a  long  step  in  advance 
over  the  present  syst<Mn,  if  system  it  can  be  called;  it  would 
materially  lessen  the  bitteniess  of  feeling  between  the  two 
greatest  contending  foi-ces  of  modem  times,  and  would  allevi- 
ate the  misery  and  minimize  the  loss  attendant  upon  diffi- 
culties and  disputes  which  cannot  but  arise  under  the  present 
constitution  of  man  and  of  society.  It  would  not  be  all,  but 
it  would  l)e  something.  It  would  be  a  practical  remedy  which 
could  he  practically  applied  until  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  com- 
plete a])d  radical  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  labor 
and  capiUd. 
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IX. 

§  3.  The  Remedy  is  Public  Oumership.  We  liave  seen  that 
the  law  of  economy  condemns  competition  in  the  tele- 
gmph  business,^  and  tliat  experience  proven  it  to  be  sub- 
stantially impossible.  The  alternative  is  monopoly,  of  whicli 
there  ai-e  two  sort«,  public  and  private.  We  have  seen  Uiat 
monopoly  involves  the  power  oi  taxation,  which  Ls  an  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty,  wherefore  monopoly  must  belong  to  the 
people,  in  whom  alone  dwells  the  right  to  sovereignty,^ — 
to  permit  a  private  corporation  to  hold  a  monopoly  is  to  per- 
mit a  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  people  to  a  private 
corporation.  We  have  seen  that  private  monopoly  confei-s 
upon  private  individuals  and  corporatioiLS  the  power  of  exact- 
ing payments  beyond  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  tlie 
power  of  exacting  tribute,  the  power  of  taxation  without 
representjition  and  for  private  puiposes,  a  power  beyond  the 
limits  even  of  sovereignty  itself  hi  a  free  countiy,  a  power  that 
is  of  the  veiy  sulwtance  of  despotism,  a  chamcteristic  attri- 
bute of  imi)erialism,  the  right  hand  of  tymnny. 

We  have  seen  tliat  private  monopoly  means  antagonism  to 
public  intei-est  plus  power  to  make  the  antagonism  effective. 
While  A,  B,  and  C  are  righting  each  other  for  the  market, 
they  cater  to  the  public ;  but  when  the  sellers  combine  and 
bury  their  antagonisms  in  a  monopoly,  the  antagonism 
between  seller  and  buyer  comes  to  the  frent.' 

iSeo  Part  VIII.  The  liiw  of  ei'onoiuy  rondciniiH  compctltlou  In  iiny  buBlncBS. 
Conipetitioii  means  antagonism,  ntruggle, waste,  — friction,  coUiBlon,  wre^rk.  Compe- 
tition means  helter-skelter,  huphazarti,  planless  production  witti  its  Innmncraldo 
needless  undertakings  and  useless  duplications.  Competition  means  the  devitaliza- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  workers  \)y  denying  tliem  the  stimulus  born  of  an  interest 
in  their  work  and  the  profits  of  it. 

s  Congresses  and  legislatures  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  but  not  in  their 
own  right,  — they  simply  act  as  agents  of  the  people,  who  alone  own  sovereignty, 
posfless  ItB  attributes  in  their  own  right,  and  have  Just  power  to  use  them  for  their 
own  purposes.  Legislatures  must  use  tlie  sovereignty  intrusted  to  tlicm  for  the  bener 
lit  of  ttie  people  and  not  for  their  own  personal  advantage  or  the  advantage  of  any 
Individual  or  association,  and  the  deepest,  rashest,  most  insidious  broach  of  trust 
they  can  commit  is  to  crown  and  sceptre  the  soulless  greed  of  a  great  coriioratlon. 

s  While  out  for  an  airing  one  day  P  saw  B  and  W  rolling  over  and  over  on  the 
turf  in  fierce  endeavors  to  strangle  eacJi  other.    They  cried  out  to  him,  **  Dear  P,  do 
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The  monopolists  do  not  want  the  antagonism  of  seller  ver$u* 
seller,  —  the  people  do  not  want  the  antagonism  of  monopoly 
verms  the  public, — the  right  thing  is  for  both  parties  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  each  antagonism  is  bad,  and  come  together 
on  a  plan  to  abolish  them  both.  The  antagonism  between 
A,  B,  andC  has  been  overcome  through  a  union  of  ownership 
and  control  among  A,  B,  and  C, —  and  the  antagonism  between 
this  union  and  the  public  must  be  overcome  in  the  same  waj-. 
The  old  antagonism  no  longer  exists,  because  A,  B,  and  C  are 
part  owners  of  one  entei-prise  and  its  profits.  When  A,  B,  C, 
and  P  (the  whole  people)  are  partners  in  the  enterprise  and  its 
profits  the  antagonism  between  seller  and  buyer  will  vanish 
in  respect  to  that  enterprise,  and  it  never  will  vanish  until 
such  a  partnership  is  formed,  —  antagonism  will  exist  until 
the  opposing  interests  are  harmonized,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  welding  them  into  a  union  or  partnership  with  a 
common  control  in  the  interest  and  for  the  profit  of  all 
concerned,  —  such  a  partnership  with  a  city,  State,  or  nation 
as  a  party  is  public  ownership. 

A  combination,  trust,  or  monopoly  is  very  advantageous  to 
those  inside,  but  very  disastrous  to  those  outside  of  it,  —  let 
the  people  get  inside. 

We  have  seen  that  regulation  cannot  cure  the  evils  of  private  monopoly, 
because  it  does  not  destroy  the  antagonism  of  interest  that  is  the  rpot  of 
those  evils.  Regulation  is  a  wrestling  match  —  the  people  may  get  the 
monopolist  down  sometimes,  but  he  will  be  forever  on  the  squirm,  ready 
to  flop  his  antagonist  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Regulation  is  clumsy, 
costly,  ineffective,  unreliable;  and  if  by  any  mfracle  it  should  accomplish 
its  purpose  of  getting  the  business  done  as  the  ])ublic  wishes  it  done,  it 
would  be  unfair.  It  isn^t  fair  for  P,  who  does  not  own  the  business,  to 
compel  M,  who  does  own,  it  to  run  it  for  P's  benefit  or  according  to  P*8 
interest.  The  man  who  controls  a  business  for  his  own  interest  is  the 
real  owner,  and  P  ought  to  buy  the  business  before  he  assumes  the  privi- 
leges of  ownerahip;  if  not  lie  is  guilty  of  eonflsi'ation  or  theft.  A 
monopoly  will  be  run  in  the  interest  of  the  people  only  when  the  people 
control  it.  To  whatever  extent  public  control,  or  control  in  behalf  of  the 
people,  does  not  oust  private  control,  or  control  in  behalf  of  individuals 

save  me  from  this  heartlcBs  villiiln ;  he*ll  choke  the  life  out  o'  me  'f  yon  don^t  come  to 
my  aid.  Oh,  dear  P,  1*11  do  anything  for  you  if  you'll  only  save  my  life."  P,  \teing 
of  benevolent  dispoiition,  went  to  the  retjcuc,  prevented  the  threatened  catastrophe, 
and  gave  orders  that  B  and  W  should  each  be  comfortably  housed  and  well  cared  for. 
A  little  while  afterward  P  was  walking  along  the  same  road,  when  a  oonple  of 
mfflans,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  clubs  and  guns,  commanded  him  to  halt  and 
deliver  his  purse.  P  looked  at  hirt  assailants  and  saw  with  astonishment  that  they 
were  B  and  W,  whom  he  had  rescued  a  few  weeks  before.  "  Why,  gentlemen,**  said 
he,  **  don't  you  know  me?  I  saved  your  lives  not  long  ago.  You  surely  will  not  rob 
me  in  return  for  my  kindness."  To  which  they  replied,  **  No  use talkln*,  old  boy;  Jeet 
han'  over  the  dust,  that's  all.  We're  in  tlie  8nme  gang  now,  —there  hain't  but  one 
deal,  no  more,  an'  you  ain*t  in  it    Shell  out  an'  move." 
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or  cor])oration8,  to  that  extent  tho  hiif«inoR»  wllfiiot  be  run  in  the  interestfl 
of  the  public,  but  in  the  interests  of  individuals  and  eori>oratious. 

If  the  ])eo|>le  l)uy  or  build  tlie  business  they  have  a  ri^ht  to  control  it 
in  their  own  int^^rests;  but  if  they  oust  privnte  control  by  Icfjcislatlon, 
transforming  the  managers  int4>  public  a^ent^  boinid  to  niu  the  buBiness 
in  the  public  interest,  they  have  pnictically  conflsi'<ated  the  business  to 
[Public  use.  As  a  rule,  in  America  to-day  a  business  will  be  run  in  the 
interest  of  him  with  whom  rest-s  the  final  control  of  it.  If  it  is  to  l)e  run 
in  the  public  intei*est  the  public  must  control  it, — control  in  one^s  own 
interest  is  ownersliip  —  public  control  in  public  interest  is  public  owner- 
ship—  the  condition  of  business  for  the  ]>ublic  benefit  is  public  ownership. 
It  may  be  public  ownershij)  by  creiition  or  purchase, —  honest,  stable,  wefl- 
iMised'  ownership,  —  or  it  inay  be  dishonest,  insecure,  and  dangerous 
public  ownership  by  confiscation  through  carrying  regubition  to  complete 
suivess,  if  such  a  thing  were  i)088ible,  — but  public  ownership  in  some 
way,  public  control  in  jiublic  interest  by  some  means,  it  must  be,  if  public 
and  not  )>rivate  interests  are  to  Ire  subserved  by  a  business  not  in  the  iiands 
of  altruists. 

The  private  monopoly  of  a  business  means  that  the  terms 
of  all  contracts  relating  to  that  business  are  deteniiined  by 
one  party.  So  far  as  regulation  does  not  exist  or  does  not 
take  effect,  the  monopolist  makes  the  contract  and  fixes  the 
price,  and  the  public  has  nothing  to  say  about  it,  —  so  far  as 
regulation  does  tiike  effect,  the  public  makes  the  conti-act, 
l)eccmies  itself  the  monopolist  (without  compensation  to  the 
ousted  party),  and  the  foimer  monopolist  has  nothing  to  say 
al)Out  it.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  a  monoj)olist  is  so  conde- 
scending as  to  permit  a  regulative  statute  to  take  effect 
except  upon  the  surface,  for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  to 
lull  the  de^t  public  to  sleep. 

The  possibilities  of  regulation  were  thoroughly  canvassed 
in  England  during  the  struggle  between  the  companies  and 
the  {Kjople,  1865-8,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  nothing  but 
public  ownei-ship  could  be  relied  on  to  give  the  whole 
2M)pulation  the  b(j;nefit  of  efficient  telegraphic  communicar 
tion  at  minimum  rates. 

The  argument  for  a  national  t<?legraph  does  not  rest 
solely  on  the  ground  of  unifying  interests  and  removing 
private  monopoly  with  its  power  of  fixation  for  private 
purposes  and  without  representation,  but  also  on  the  gi*ound 
of  experience  demonstrating  its  superiority,  the  movement  of 
civilization  in  the  direction  of  national  co-oi)eration  in  the 
ccmduct  of  affairs  of  national  extent,  the  trend  of  thought  and 
events  in  that  direction  in  tlie  United  States,  tlie  ovei^ 
whelming  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  national  telegrapli, 
the  constitutional  duty  of  tlie  Federal  Government  to  use  the 
telegraph  in  the  conveyance  of  the  people's  coiresixindence,  the 
aid  a  national  system  will  give  towaixl  a  better  diffusion  of 
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wealth,  a  fiillei  '.  ^^)pnient  of  business  and  social  life,  and 
a  iuoi*e  i)ei'fe('t  national  cDliei-ence  in  peace  and  in  war, 
the  economies  it  will  effect,  tlu^  lower  nites,  improved 
service,  wider  facilities,  Ijctter  c(»ndition  of  employees  and 
the  prass,  cessation  of  telegitiph  discrimination,  fraud,  and 
corruption,  the  inn)etus  that  will  \ye  given  to  civil-service 
reform,  and  many  other  advanUiges  that  will  apj)ear  when 
we  come  to  that  pait  of  the  subject,  l^t  us  first  put  some 
questions  to  history. 

§4.  The  Experience  of  the  World  affords  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  public  ownci*ship  of  the  telegraph. 

Belgium,  Holland,  Knghind,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  tried 
private  ownei'shij)  of  the  telegiaph,  found  it  unsatisfactors', 
changed  to  public  ownei'ship  and  found  the  tmnsfer  bene- 
ficial in  every  res[)ect. 

France,  (lermany,  Norwav,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  etc., 
began  with  i)ublic  ownei-sliij)  and  liave  seen  no  reason  to 
desire  a  change, —  economy,  goinl  service,  and  general  satis- 
faction have  clianictcrizcd  tlie  national  telegmph  service 
beyond  the  sea. 

In  the  United  States  tlie  tclegrai)li  is  still  in  i)rivate  hands, 
and  its  history  has  l)een  the  history  of  waste,  extortion,  poor 
and  inadequate  service,  and  public  dissatisfaction  vigoi-ously 
expressed  in  a  nuiltitude  of  bills,  i>etitions,  si)eeches,  investi- 
gations, and  memorials  that  have  l)esieged  Congress  for 
fifty  yeai-s. 

Do  ngt  fail  to  giiisj)  the  full  significance  of  these  tre- 
mendous facts  —  every  country,  kingdom,  or  republic  that 
began  with  public  ownei'ship  has  had  unbroken  telegraphic 
peace  and  satisfaction,  wliilc  the  c(»untries  that  have  loiide 
tiial  of  the  private  system  have  found  it  so  imi^rfect  that 
they  have  abandoned  it  for  i>ul>lic  ownei'ship  or  made  a 
strong  effort  to  do  so,  backed  by  a  j)ublic  sentiment  tliat 
nothing  but  the  money  and  influence  of  a  gigantic  coiporation 
coidd  have  resisted.* 

4  This  all-lmporUint  fact,  that  tho  atom  logic  of  experience  U  pushing  the  peoples 
Into  public  ownership,  1h  further  Illustrated  by  tlio  history  of  the  telephone  and  the 
railway.  Belgium  tiegan  witli  private  telephones  In  1884,  but  found  It  l^est  to  transfer 
them  to  public  control,  nixl  Jan.  1,  18U3,  all  tlic  telephone  lines  In  the  State  became 
public  property.  Great  Brit4iln  has  ciphered  out  the  same  sum  In  nodal  economics, 
and  after  many  years  of  private  telephony,  reached  a  simitar  cx>ncluBlon  and 
established  a  national  system  of  telephone  lines  In  1896.  Austria  has  moved  alongthe 
same  path,  and  nlnce  January,  1895,  private  telephone  companies  have  ceased  to 
exist  In  Vienna.  Norway  also  has  decided  (1895)  to  take  possession  of  all  the  tnink 
telephone  lines.  When  the  State  owns  the  trunk  lines  and  the  munlclpalltlee  own  tlM 
local  exchanges  you  have  the  very  best  possible  telephone  system.    TrondlijQai  1^ 
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England  tried  iniviito  ()wnei*sliip  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  she  too  had  a  telegraph  war  and  wjiste,  ext4)rtion,  delay, 
error,  inadequacy,  and  o[)j)ression  until  she  changed  to  public 
ownei-ship,  when  the  trouble  ceased,  and  for  twenty-six  years 
her  postal  telegiai)h  has  been  a  i)ride  and  a  glory,  while  our 
diseiuse  has  g'.nie  from  l)ad  to  woi"se.  The  fact  that  Great 
Britain  U^gan  with  the  i)rivate  telegraph  and  gave  it  twenty- 
five  veai-s  and  more  to  siiow  what  it  could  do,  that  she  found 
it  unendurable  and  changed  at  large  cost  to  the  public  system, 
which  proved  a  great  success,  and  after  a  trial  of  more  than 
twenty-five  yeai-s  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  l>e  incomparably 
superior  to  the  old  plan  —  this  fact  of  the  thonmgh  testing 
in  the  same  country  of  lK)th  methods  of  deaUng  with  tlie 
telegraph,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  said  country  is  very 
like  our  own  in  government,  language,  customs,  sentiment, 
etc.,  give  the  history  of  the  KnglLsh  telegraph  a  peculiar 
value  for  us,  and  after  a  few  words  about  the  telegraph  in 
other  foreign  countries,  we  will  return  to  (ireat  Britain  and 
give  ibi  exi)erience  with  suHicient  detail  to  make  its  teachings 
emi)hatic. 

The  results  of  public  ownei'ship  of  the  telegmph  and 
telephone  may  Ikj  briefly  stated  thus.*     The  rates  are  much 

Norwuy  liUH  houfrhtup  ItH  telephone  sybtcni.  Otiier  cities  like  Rotterdam,  AinBt4>rdain, 
et<'.,  are  coiintructliig  municipal  plantH,  and  many  more  are  diwuBBing  the  Huhject. 
In  America  the  call  for  a  pontal  telegraph  Inc.ludCH  tlie  telephone.  On  Uio  other 
hand,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  AuKtrallan  Repiibllct),  and  other 
countrlcH  that  have  had  public  telephoneH  for  yearB,  hIiow  no  diHi>08ition  to  tranBfer 
them  to  private  cor|K>rution8.  So  with  rallwavH.  PruBsia  at  flrst  adopted  the  private 
HVritem  almost  wholly,  the  State  contenting  itself  witli  building  lines  in  outof-the-wuy 
districts  where  private  enterprise  would  not  condescend  to  go,  — in  southern  Ger. 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nations  considered  the  making  of  the  railways  an  exclu- 
sive function  of  the  State,  — for  years  the  two  systems  worked  side  by  side,  witli  the 
result,  not  of  showing  south  Germany  the  need  of  a  change  to  corporation  railways, 
but  of  showing  north  Germany  the  need  of  a  change  to  tlie  public  system,  so  that  the 
Prussian  Government  bought  up  the  private  railways,  and  now  owns  nearly  all  (about 
nine  tenths)  of  the  mileage  iu  the  State;  Saxony  learned  Uie  same  lesson  and  bought 
all  tlie  railways  belonging  to  private  companies;  Belgium  tried  lioth  systems,  with  the 
result  tliat  in  1870  the  Government  decided  to  buy  out  most  of  the  private  lines;  in 
Austria- Hungary,  Holland,  Norway,  and  oUier  countries  the  movement  of  history  is 
from  private  railways  to  a  Stiite  system,  gradually  enlarging  Its  scope  and  absorbing 
the  private  lines;  In  Rutisla  and  Franco  the  reversion  of  the  private  railways  is  in  the 
Stati*,  and  they  will  become  public  property  when  their  terms  expire;  In  Australia  the 
same  double  experiment  with  publi<'  and  private  roads  has  be  jn  made  wltli  the  same 
results — continuance  of  public  ownership  wherever  auopted,  and  change  from 
private  to  public,  until  now  nearly  tlie  whole  system  belongs  to  the  Governments,— 
some  colonies  having  no  private  roads  at  all;  — such  Illustrations  could  be  continued 
Indefinitely,  but  enough  tuts  been  said  to  reveal  the  law  of  the  movement. 

&A  number  of  careful  and  comprehensive  studies  of  European  and  Australian 
telegraph  systems  have  been  made.    Frank  Ives  S<Miflamore  examtne<1  tliem  thlit,. 
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lower  than  under  the  private  system,  and  the  facilities  l)etter. 
A  Government  telegraph  goes  where  private  enteq^rise  will 
not  go.  The  popular  use  of  the  telegraph  is  vastly  greater 
than  with  us.  The  proportion  of  social  business  Ls  six,  eight, 
ten  times  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The  genenvl 
service  is  more  efficient,  swift,  and  accurate  than  with  us. 
The  public  telegraph  has  proved  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
apprehension  of  criminals,  being  used  much  more  freely  bj' 
the  Government  than  the  very  costly  service  of  a  private 
system  is  apt  to  be.  So  marked  is  this  utility  in  Europe  that 
the  criminal  classes  know  tlie  telegraph  as  "the  fingers 
of  the  police."  The  employees  are  better  treated,  and  the 
aim  is  to  improve  their  condition  from  year  to  year.  There 
is  no  telegraph  discrimination,  no  telegraph  lobby.  There  are 
no  watering  of  telegrai)h  stock,  no  dividends  on  real  or  ficti- 
tious stock,  no  strikes  of  oj)erators,  no  blackmailuig  lines  or 
wasteful  construction.  There  are  no  telegraph  millionnaires. 
There  is  no  manipulation  of  market  reports.  There  is  no 
gambling  in  telegraph  stocks.  The  various  Governments  dis- 
play a  progressive  spirit,  adopt  new  inventions,  and  lower  the 
rates  from  time  to  time  as  fast  as  it  seems  to  be  practicable. 
As  a  rule  there  is  a  margin  of  profit  in  spite  of  low  rates,  and 
the  sum  total  of  yearly  results  in  Europe  generally  shows  a 
surplus  of  receipts  above  the  cost  of  operation  in  spite  of  the 
low  rates  and  extended  lines.  At  tlie  least  calculation  the 
people  of  Europe  save  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
through  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph;  i.  «.,  judg- 
ing by  the  experience  of  iTngland  and  the  United  Stiites,  the 
telegraphing  done  in  Europe  would  cast  her  at  least  twenty-five 
millions  more  with  a  private  system  than  it  costs  under  pub- 
years  ago  for  the  BrUl8h  (•overnment  (Eng.  Reportfi,  1866-8),  the  WaRhburn  romiuitiec 
(II.  Rep.  n4),  Poetinaster-Gcncral  CresHwell  (1872),  R.  B.  Lines  (Tentli  CeuBUs,  Vol. 
4),  Rronson  C.  Keelcr  (Forr/m,  1800,  Vol.  IX,  p.  400),  and  some  others  have  furnlshe<l 
yaluablo  data  at  various  periods.  Numerous  discussions  of  more  llmlte<l  extent  are 
to  be  found  In  the  various  cyclopedias  and  scattered  through  the  (^ngresslonal 
Investigations  and  leading  reviews.  The  governmental  reports  of  Europe  and 
Australia  furnish  certain  data  as  to  lines,  messages,  receipts,  etc.,  and  now  and  then 
a  general  discussion.  The  statistics  published  by  the  International  Bureau  at  Berne 
are  also  of  value.  The  flies  of  electrical  journals,  English,  French,  German,  and 
American,  contain  Important  Information  on  the  subject;  and  the  observations  of  dis- 
tinguished travellers  In  foreign  lands  may  be  referre<l  to  with  great  advantage. 
Counsel  has  availed  himself  of  all  these  sources  of  Information,  but  he  Is  not  going  to 
deluge  the  honorable  cx>urt  with  the  details  of  his  studies  of  the  (scrman,  Belgian, 
IfVench,  and  other  systems.  He  hopes  hereafter  to  state,  with  some  fulness,  the  one 
most  Important  case  of  tiie  English  telegraph,  but  contents  himself  here  with  a  few 
general  observations. 
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lie  ownership,  —  twenty-five  millions  saved  that  would  have 
gone  to  private  corponitions  for  the  nianufactiu'e  of  million- 
naires  and  the  further  disturbance  of  the  i)ro[)er  e(iuilibrium 
of  wealth  diffusion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conclusions  abundantly  sustained  by 
the  autliorities  above  refen*ed  to.  A  few  citations  may  be 
useful.  After  studying  the  public  telegniph  systems  of 
France,  (Jennany,  Belgium,  Switzerhmd,  Great  Britain,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  countries  of  Euroj^je  and  Austi-alia  in 
1890,  Bronson  Keeler  says: 

So  far  as  investigation  has  be<»n  made,  the  results  show  that  tlirough- 
out  the  world  the  Government  t^legniphs  are  conducted  etllciently, 
ei^onomicjiUv,  and  honestly.  The  users  are  everywhere  satisfied  with  the 
service,  and  there  is  no  country  which  would  any  more  consider  a 
proiK>sal  to  sell  its  lines  to  a  eomiNiny,  th:in  the  i)eo])le  of  tlie  United 
suites  would  entertain  one  to  transfer  the  postal  deimrtnieut  to  private 
enterprise.® 

R.  B.  Lines,  though  very  sparing  of  comment,  says  that 
the  Swiss  telegraph  is  "remiirkably  well  managed  and  effi- 
cient." It  is  built  with  "  wrought-iron  posts  and  porcelain 
insulators,"  yet  tlie  "rates  are  low."^  In  Gennauy  die  wires 
are  under  ground,  and  still  the  rates  are  low.* 

Sabine  says  that  overhead  wires  are  giving  place  to  the 
underground  system  all  over  Euiope.  The  overhead  wires 
are  unsightly,  easily  tiimpered  with,  and  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric mfluences  that  necessitate  their  continual  rei)air. 
Scarcely  a  storm  of  any  magiiitude  pi\sses  over  the  country 
that  does  not  play  havoc  with  the  overhead  wires.  The 
Belgians  liave  buried  their  wires  in  iron  tul>es  with  good 
effect ;  the  Englisli,  the  (xennans,  and  the  French  have  all 
made  commendable  progress  in  underground  work.  "*  • 

Of  the  latter  the  histoiian  says : 

The  difficulties  of  the  underground  system  (careless  laying,  decay  of 
insulathig  materials,  etc.)  liave  l)een  met,  )>erhaps,  more  completely  in 
France  than  elsewhere.  The  prejudice  which  the  French  have  agsiinst 
wires  crossing  their  streets  in  all  sorts  of  dangerous  spans  and  inelegant 
angles  has  necessitated  the  employment  of  tlie  underground  system  in 
their  towns." 

Prescott  says : 

The  constniction  of  the  English  telegraph  line^  is  uniformly  excellent 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  engineering  sUifl'  in  whose  hands  tho 


«  Fifrum,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  45S-4. 

7 Tenth  Census,  Vol.  TV,  Pot^tal  Telespraph. 

8  Vrooman'e  Public  <  >wneri)hip,  p.  74. 

9"  Telegraph  TlUtory  and  Projfress,**  Sabine,  p.  S.'B. 
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work  is  placed.  .  .  .  The  telegraphic  system  of  Geniiauy  comprises  some 
of  the  most  thoroughly  built  and  well-designed  examples  of  line  con- 
struction to  be  found  in  Kuroi>e.  .  .  .  The  Swiss  use  iron  poles  grounded 
in  blocks  of  stone.  .  .  .  The  Bavarian  admiuistnition  has,  within  a  few 
years,  commenced  replacing  the  wooden  poles  in  use  in  that  country  by 
a  very  substantial  and  elegant  system  of  iron  poles.*" 

The  Washburn  committee  says,  "  The  telegi-aph  system  of 
France  is  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
and  is  perfect  and  complete  in  eveiy  respect."  "  Tlie  tele- 
g^ph  systems  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  comitries  are  also  exclusively  governmental ; 
i.  e.,  the  Government  has  a  monopoly  of  telegniphing  for  com- 
pensation. Private  persons  may  build  lines  for  tlieir  own  use 
if  they  wish,  but  telegmphing  for  liire  l)clongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  federation  of  the  telegmpli  with  the  past  office 
in  all  these  countries  has  been  productive  of  great  economy 
and  convenience.  In  Geimany  the  railv/ays,  telegraplis, 
telephones,  and  postal  service  are  all  co-ordinated,  and  many 
workers  have  blended  duties  in  connection  witli  two  or  more 
of  these  services.^^ 

After  speaking  at  considerable  length  of  the  governmental 
telegraphs  pi  European  countries,  the  Washburn  committee 
says,  "  In  all  it  has  proved  a  perfect  success  and  given  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  people."  ^'  In  Belgium  the  Government 
(lermitted  the  establishment  of  a  private  line  for  the  common 
carriage  of  telegrams  in  1846,  but  bought  it  back  hi  1850.^* 
In  New  Zealand,  where  the  telegraph  was  originally  in  private 
hands,  "  its  assumption  by  the  Government  and  reduction  to  a 
uniform  rate  brought  a  large  class  of  cust<mieis  for  the  tele- 
graph to  whom  it  was  before  unknown,  and  the  confidence 
in  its  management  in  Government  hands  led  thousands  to 
patix)nize  it  freely  who  seldom  or  never  used  it  when  m 
private  hands."  ^* 

We  have  already  noted  in  previous  parts  of  this  discussion 
the  testimony  of  Prof.  Ely  and  President  Walker  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  telegraph  service  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Geimany ;  we  have  cited  the  facts  that  show  the  improved 
condition   of  telegraph  employees  under  public  ownership ; 

10"  Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  Preacott,  pp.  307,  315,  319, 320. 

11 H.  Rep.  114,  p.  8. 

u  Ency.  Brit,  art.  **  Post  Office,"  and  the  varioua  countriCB. 

ISH.  Rep.  114,  p.  5. 

14 Tenth  Census,  Vol.  IV. 

15  Statement  of  William  (i^ray  of  the  Australian  mail  service.    H.  Rep.  114,  p.  G. 
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aiul  we  have  shown  tliat  the  rates  cut  our  tariff  in  two, — a 
tabular  statement  of  telegraph  rates  may  be  useful  here." 


Great  Britoiu 
Fnmce 
(iermany  . 
Belgium    . 
Switzerland 
Austria 
United  States 


Ordinary 

Ordlnar>' 

Average 

Rate 

Minimum 

Receipt 

per 

Word 

In  cents. 

Ch'ge  per 

„  P«f 

Mesaage 
In  cento. 

Meaaage 
in  cents. 

1 
1 

12 
10 

St 

IJ 

12 

! 

10 
12 

81 

1 

11 

2  to  7 

26 

31 

We  are  paying  double  rates.  England  gets  71,589,000 
telegrams  for  less  than  15 J  eent«  each.  France  gets 
45,300,000  telegrams  for  less  than  15J  cents  each.  Belgium 
gets  8,320,000  messages  at  8 J  cents  each."  And  the  United 
States  is  said  to  get  about  08,000,000  messages  at  31  cents 
apiece. 

16  For  thet^c  llgurcH  t^ec  41t>t  Report  Eiig.  I*.  M.  Gen.  1895;  Appleton's  Annual 
Cydopa^din,  18U3,  1894,  1S{)5;  10th  <kmt(U8,  Vol.  IV,  Postbuch  zum  Gebrauch  fOr  daa 
rublikum  In  Berlin;  Rjipport  par  le  MinlHtrc  des  (;hemlna  de  fer,  Postes,  T4U- 
gntpheti,  etr.,  de  Bul)d<|ue;  SulllTanV  Direct  Lejcit^lation  in  Svtitzerland,  p.  60; 
Wanainaker's  Reportt*;  the  Western  ITnlon  Reports,  etc.  (?ounBel  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  German,  SwIhs,  or  Austrian  telegraph  receipts  separate  from  the 
telephone,  M-hcrerbre  the  blanks  in  the  above  table.  In  Belgium  8,890,000 
denpatt'bes  were  nent  in  1S1M,  — 2,})dO,0(M>  of  them  went  on  public  business,  and 
A,400,(NN)  private,  of  which  2,0K),000  were  International,  2,781,000  inland,  and  S84,000 
in  traiiHlt,  — the  receipts  for  the  r),400,(N)0  paid  meKsages  were  8,548,400  franco,  or 
almut  18  centri  per  message,  — the  re<*eiptri  fn)ni  the  inland  imld  messages  averaged  • 
little  ICHH  than  12  centn  a  mcHHagc  of  an  average  length  of  15  wonls.  The  cost 
of  sending  the  entire  8.820,iM)0  messages  appears  to  have  been  about  8,fi00,000  francs,  or 
8S  centR  ea<'h.  I  say  appears,  iK'cause  the  expenses  are  not  entirely  separable  from 
the  U.'lephone  account;  but  apportioning  the  blenfled  expenses  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  buninesH  in  e-ach  department  gives  the  result  statetl.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  in  1804  were  5,878,581  framrs.and  the  total  expenditure 
5,4ii5,79!i  francs,  leaving  a  protltof  467.786  francs,  after  carrying  2,020,000  despatc-hes 
and  unnumbered  telephone  messages  on  the  peopleV  business  free  of  charge. 
(Rjtpport  par  Ic  Mlnistre,  etc..  de  Belglque,  1805.)  It  Is  said  that  Italy  has  concluded 
to  reduce  the  charge  per  telegram  to  5  cents.  (Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Vol. 
CXL,  1805,  p.  47«.) 

17  A  referentT  to  the  pre<'eding  note  will  show  why  the  average  receipt  per  mes- 
sage in  Belgium  is  below  the  ordinary  minimum  charge.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  total 
business  is  public  matter,  free  of  charge,  which  brings  the  12  or  13  cents  for  each  paid 
message  down  to  8>^  cents  for  each  message  in  the  whole  business  done,  —  it  is  all 
done  for  the  people  of  Belgium,  and  they  pay  an  average  of  9}i  c<*nts  for  each  message, 
private  and  public.  We  in  America  have  to  imy  an  average  of  81  cents  for  each 
message,  private?  and  public.  In  Kngland,  by  Uie  41st  Kcp.,  18M-5,  tlie  free  messages 
number  1,820,700.  The  press  messages  number  5,401,783,  of  an  average  length  of  190 
wonls,  at  a  charge  of  0  cents  \h:t  100  words,  or  11  cents  a  message.  Aside  from  the 
press  there  were  (i6, 188,000  messages,  averaging  a1)out  15  words  each,  at  an  average 
cost  of  15.6  cents  per  message.    Foreign  correspondence,  5,fiB7,71fi,  at  an  average  of 
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The  Western  Union  looks  up  at  the  ceiling  and  says  that 
Europe  loses  money  on  her  telegmph  business.  On  the  con- 
trary every  countiy  named  in  the  table  reports  a  profit  on  its 
telegmph  business,  although  the  precise  amount  of  it  cannot 
be  stated,  because  the  telegmph  and  telephone  accounts  run 
together  on  certain  items  and  are  not  stated  seimmtely  in  the 
rei)oi*ts.  In  Switzerland  tlie  prolit«  of  the  telegmph  and 
telephone  system  in  1894  amounted  to  694  thousand  fmncs;  in 
Belgium  the  profit  was  467  thousand  fmncs  after  carrymg 
nearly  3  million  oflicial  telegmms  free,  etc.,  —  the  case  of 
Helgium,  explained  hi  the  note,  will  show  how  the  accounts  of 
the  two  services  are  kept.  Tlie  public  telephone  mtes  aitj  as 
much  below  private  mtes  lus  in  the  case  of  the  telegmph,  so 
that  the  profit  reixnted  on  the  combined  business  of  telegmph 
and  telephone  tells  the  story  of  economy  in  |)ublic  ownei'ship 
just  as  well  ius  if  we  could  separate  the  accounts. 

The  Western  Union  twists  uneasily  in  the  box  and  remarks 
that  wages  are  low  in  Europe,  —  yes,  and  they  are  lower 
hei'e,  I.  ^'.,  telegmph  wages  —  wages  in  geneml  are  lower 
tliere.  Compai-e  a  private  enteqwise  here  with  a  private 
enterprise  there,  and  the  advantage  is  genemlly  with  us,  bad 
jis  we  ai«,  and  the  same  is  true  when  w^e  compare  a  Govern- 
ment pay-roll  here  w4th  a  i)ublic  paj,-roll  there ;  but  when  we 
compare  a  private  enterprise  here  with  a  Government  enter- 
prise there  the  story  has  a  tendency  to  run  the  other  way.*' 
Western  Union  scmtches  its  ear  and  says  it  is  distance, — 
the  disUmces  are  greater  here.  We  have  seen  in  Part  II 
that  this  excuse  is  no  better  tlian  the  other  —  the  whole 
ex[>ense  due  to  excess  of  distiince  in  this  country  is  not  more 
than  one  or  two  cents  a  message,*^  —  diflfei*ences  of  distance, 

!i4  ccntH.  Inland  onlinary  paid  nieHKifreK,  r)tt,U(i7,4(i8,  nt  an  average  of  1A.4  cent«  each. 
Total  traffic,  paid  and  free,  71,.V<l),iNH)  niCHsagcH,  of  an  average  length  of  2*2  wordn,  at  an 
average  charge  of  15.5  centH  per  nieHHage.  In  France  the  official  telegrams  number 
5  nillllont*,  or  one  ninth  of  the  whole;  the  average  rei'eipt  per  paid  nie^tMigc  Ih  alwut 
17  cetit-i,  and  the  average  receipt  per  incKHage  on  the  whole  bUHinet*!)  in  15>t  cent«;  — 
the  cost  per  nieHsage  to  the  people  U  IchH  than  thiK,  for  France  makes  a  good  profit 
on  her  telegraph  bu8lneej8.  The  Wentern  Union  doen  Home  bu8ine8ii(  which  It  calls 
free  for  railroadn,  etc.,—  tliere  ought  not  to  be  lnclude<l  in  entimating  the  average 
receipt,  hecnuxe  they  are.  paid  for  by  the  raiirooflu^  rtc.^  in  transportntion^  etc.  If  they 
were  included  in  the  number  of  men^agett  forming  the  divinor,  and  tlie  dividend  wag 
formed  from  the  canh  ri'ceiptr^  for  meHHagcK  without  adding  the  value  of  the  Bervices 
rendered  by  naid  railroads,  etc.,  the  4|uotieiit  obtained  wan  below  the  truth,  and  the 
people  of  the  rnll»Ml  stJitcn  really  pay  more  than  31  cenU*  per  telegram. 

1^  For  the  detailn  see  Part  II.    In  Part  XII  we  nhall  nee  how  beautifully  the  Blair 
committee  cornered  President  (iree%  when  he  pleaded  thU  wage  defenc-e. 

iv«Sce  Part  II.  note  i.   The  method  there  followeil  waB  to  tiike  the  amount  reported 

b/  U)u  Weeteru  Vuiou  u(  vuriui^  tiiuvs  fur  wiUnleQiiAve  And  divide  It  b^  |h«  nunUw 
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etc.,  do  affect  cost,  but  their  influence  accounts  for  only  a 
very  small  f i-action  of  the  difference  between  our  telegraph 
rates  and  those  of  Kurope.  There  is  another  way  of  testing 
these  mattei-s.  If  it  is  not  private  ownei'ship,  but  distance 
and  wages,  that  make  our  rates  double  what  they  are  in 
Europe,  then  our  postal  service  ouglit  to  cost  us  double  the 
European  cost  —  more  than  double,  for  the  contnist  of  wages 
and  distance  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  post  office,  since 
postal  wages  here  are  liigher  than  Western  Union  wages,  and 
the  post  goes  into  all  the  outKlistricts  where  the  Western 
Union  will  not  go.  And  again,  if  the  main  cause  of  our  liigh 
iiites  is  not  private  mon()i)oly,  as  we  cLiim,  but  distance  and 
wages,  as  the  Western  Union  claims,  then  private  enteiprise 
and  public  enterpiise  side  by  side  in  the  same  business 
in  Europe  should  make  substontially  identical  i*ates.     The 


of  mc88ageB:  thle  would  glvo  the  distance  coet  per  meBRnge,  and  half  of  it  would  b« 
tlie  roet  per  meuiKigv  due  to  excei^K  of  dlfstiince  In  this  country  on  the  RuppoHltlon 
Implied  In  Wentern  Union  urgunientD  that  double  rnttte  are  caused  by  double  dis- 
tances. We  have  seen  that  the  Western  Union  reports  TUO.OOO  miles  of  wire  and 
68,(Ei2,ono  messages  for  18U4.  The  same  report  gives  $2,024,000  for  maintenance  and 
reconstruction,  or  ulM)ut  $2.50  per  mile  of  wire,  supposing  Uie  whole  amount  to  lie 
distance  cost  It  is  in  evidence  tliat  Uie  wire  leased  out  to  private  persons  amounts  to 
al>out  50,000  miles.  This  leaves  740,000  miles  to  be  niaint  lined  for  tlie  68,032,000  mes- 
sages, indicMing  a  distance  cost  per  message  of  a  little  more  than  3  cents,  so  that  the 
cost  due  to  excess  of  distance,  as  al)ove  explained,  would  be  al)out  l^  cents. 

The  distance  cost  per  message  is  not  determined  by  the  size  of  the  country,  but 
by  the  length  of  line  and  wire  per  message  and  tlic  c^st  of  maintaining  the  said  length. 
A  very  small  country  may  have  a  large  distance  cost  if  the  messages  per  mile  of  wire 
are  few;  and  a  very  large  country  may  have  a  small  distance  cost  if  the  messages 
l>er  mile  are  many.  An  extension  of  ttie  wires  into  rural  districts  tends  to  make  the 
distance  cost  high  even  in  a  small  country,  and  a  conflnementof  the  wires  to  lines 
between  Uie  cities  and  larger  towns  tends  to  make  the  distance  cost  small  even  in  a 
very  large  country.  France  reports  197,000  miles  of  wire  to  45,328,000  messages,  or 
about  250,(KN)  miles  for  58,632,000  messages.  Taking  this  from  740,000  miles  leaves 
4iW,ouo  miles  excess  at  $2.50  a  mile,  $1,225,000  excess  of  cost  on  our  58,632,000  messages, 
or  about  2  cents  a  message  as  comiwrcd  with  France.  Germany  reports  288,000  miles 
of  wire  and  33,(KX),000  mesMiges;  giving  by  proportion  a  little  over  500,000  miles  for 
5«s,632,000  messages,  or  240,000  miles  excess,  or  a  trifle  over  1  cent  a  message  due  to 
excess  of  distance  per  message  over  the  German  system. 

We  saw  in  Part  III,  however,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  400,000  miles  of  wire  is 
all  Uie  Western  Union  really  needs  for  its  messiigo  service.  This,  with  the  leased 
wire,  divided  into  2  millions  maintenance  and  reconstruction  expenditure  reported  by 
the  Western  Unlon,would  make  the  maintenance  cost  per  mile  about  $4.50, which  agrees 
more  nearly  wiUi  tlie  figures  given  by  electrical  experts  (P.  B.  Dclany  says  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  maintaining  lines  in  this  country  Is  $4  per  mile  of  wire),  an 
agreement  which  tends  to  confirm  the  former  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  wire 
actually  In  use  by  the  Western  Union.  If  that  conclusion  was  correct,  tliere  arc  a 
few  more  messages  per  mile  here  than  in  Germany,  and  the  excess  of  cost  due  to 
distance  is  a  minus  quantity;  while  in  comparison  with  France  our  excess  of  cost 
due  to  distance  would  be  but  a  little  more  than  I  cent  |ier  message.  So  that,  either 
way,  on  the  probable  truth,  or  taking  the  Western  Union's  own  figures,  the  diff^T^OC^ 
due  to  distance  i9  not  over  2  cents  a  message. 
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question  of  distances  and  wages  l)eing  eliminated  in  such  case, 
therefore  tlie  cause  of  difference  in  price,  according  to 
Western  Union  philosophy,  is  also  eliminated. 

Now  it  happens  that  some  of  the  telephones  m  Euix)i)e  are 
public  and  sonie  are  private,  so  we  can  ap[)ly  the  test  wthont 
going  outside  the  bushiess  of  communicating  intelligence. 
Here  is  a  table  of  telephone  cliai-ges :  ^ 

TELEPHONE   SUBSCKIPriOX  RATES. 


Gennaiiy 
Bel^rium 
Switzerland     . 
Fniiioe     . 
Honaiid  . 
Spain 

Trondhjeni  (Norway) 
Sweden    . 
Sweden    . 

Austria-Hunj^ary    . 
Bulgaria 
Luxemburg     . 
Ei^gland  . 

England  . 


New  Zealand  . 

United  States  (Bell  Co's.) 
United  States  CInt<»r.  Dept.) 


Ownei*Hhip. 


Public, 


(fc 
(( 


Private, 


4( 


Pu])lie, 


fc( 


Private, 
Pul)lio, 


Private, 
rubUc, 


(( 


Private, 
Publif, 


Yein-ly  Bental 

l)er  tele])hone 

in  £. 


7 

n 

2 
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11 
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4 
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6 

H 
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"  3 
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"  31 
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0 


7 

5 
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Yearly 
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3G 
30 
38 
10 
50 
55 
lOi 
20 
69 
40 
30 
16 
100 
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6 

(( 

15 

l( 

15 

(( 

17 

(4 

15 

H 

8 

ii 

6 

(( 


(( 


12 


45 


2  — 


30  averager 

(See  note.) 

24  average 

receipts  per 

subscriber. 

240     to36 
10         — 


The  *'  Boll"  price?*  in  America  run  above  and  lielow  the  "Natioiml" 
prices  in  (4reiit  Britain.  The  average  income  per  phone  is  prolMil)ly  n(»l 
very  difl'ereiit  in  the  two  countries,  being  estimated  at  ^  to  $60,*  tolls 
and  all. 

Run  your  eye  down  the  JG's  column  —  it  takes  two  fig- 
iii-es  every  time  for  a  private  company's  standard  in-ice. 
Pick  out  all  the  high  charges  and  put  them  together  and 
you'll  have  all  the  private  systems  in  the  group,  —  pick  out 
the  low  rates  and  you'll  have  all  the  public  systems  in  your 

soTrondhjeni.tliottilrrl  city  of  Norway  (80,000  population),  is  the  banner  city  in  the 

lowing  niovi'nuMit  for  municipal  ownership  of  the  local  telephone  BVBteni.    The 

original  exchange  wue  a  private  one  eKtabllshed  in  1A82.    The  ratet»  were  low,  but  the 

Bervlce  watt  un^atlefactory,  po  that  In  1881)  the  town  1)ought  the  property  and  rccon. 

i^tructed  it  In  the  inobt  Uiorough  manner.    The  town  rates  are : 

Per  Year. 

For  a  buriness  place  within  \^  km.  (aliout  1  mile)  of  central  Btatlon    .  $16.66 

For  a  Hccond  burtinePH  connection  by  the  (»ame  ])eri}on  or  firm       .       .  13.S1 

For  a  private  houHC  (hame  cllutjince) 8.S8 

Fur  each  100  metres  beyond  1  ■«  km LS7 
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group.  Is  it  distance  ?  Switzerland  is  larger  than  Holland 
and  the  country  is  vastly  rougher  and  more  difficult  to  tiuv- 
ei"se,  yet  the  standard  rate  in  Switzerland  is  only  a  thiid  of 
the  Holhuid  rate.  Austria-Hungary  is  very  much  larger  than 
Spain,  and  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  and 
yet  the  rate  in  Austria  is  less  than  half  the  S{)anish  charge, 
and  about  one  quarter  of  die  English  private  mte.  France 
is  sixteen  times  tlie  size  of  Holland,  but  the  telephone  maximum 

The  town  builds  all  lines,  supplies  the  Instrumcnte,  and  laulntains  tlie  ■ystem,  the 
above  charges  being  tlie  only  ones  subscribers  have  to  pay.  There  are  780  exchange 
lineH  and  8  private  lines.  The  average  rental  received  for  an  exchange  line  1b  411.1 
kr.,  or  $13.25  per  year.  The  subscribers  speak  to  surrounding  townH  (there  are 
eleven  of  thcni)  within  fifty  miles  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  for  6  minutes.  The  non-Bub- 
•p<'riliing  public  pays  6^  cents  per  conversation  Inter-urban,  and  2>{  cents  for  a  local 
converBntion.  Each  subscriber  makes  an  average  of  8  or  9  calls  a  day,  so  that  the  cost 
of  a  locjil  conversation  to  a  subscriber  Is  about  H  a  cent.  The  Trondhjem  telephone 
recciptH  afford  a  surplus  after  covering  all  working  expenses,  interest  on  the  capital 
invented,  a  reserve  of  5%  a  year  on  the  capital,  and  Insurance  of  employees  against 
death,  accident,  and  sickness. 

In  Germany  the  standard  charge  is  $35.70  within  the  city  postal  delivery,  beyond 
Uiat  $11.90  for  each  kilometre.  Additional  telephones  will  be  put  In  the  same  building 
or  the  same  piece  of  property  for  a  sec^ond,  third,  etc.,  participator  on  the  same  wlie 
for  $11.90  each;  so  that  subscribers  can  by  combining  get  a  rate  of  $Q.80|»er  telephone 
year.  And  if  the  same  subscriber  desires  an  additional  telephone  In  the  same  property 
it  will  cost  him  but  $4.76  a  year.  You  can  talk  all  over  Germany  for  24  cents,  and 
conversations  l>etween  neighboring  places  cost  12  cents. 

I  n  Luxemburg  a  local  station  pays  $20  a  year  for  connection  with  the  State  system, 
and  the  individual  subscription  Is  $16,  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  talk  all  over 
the  duchy,  44  by^  miles.  No  other  charge  Is  made  upon  one  within  Ih^  km.  of  a 
wire,  which  is  almost  always  the  case,  so  thick  are  the  wires,  —  for  one  outside  the 
lindt  the  only  additional  cost  Is  an  Initial  construction  fee  of  $90  for  each  kilometre. 

Bulgaria  charges  $30  a  year  Irrespective  of  distance. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  ordinary  charge,  dty  or  oonntry.  Is  $25,  though  It  Is 
$40  in  Vienna,  and  lilghcr  also  In  Budapest. 

Switzerland  charges  $24  the  first  year,  $20  the  second,  and  $16  each  year  after* 
ward  for  connection  of  a  communal  station  with  the  State  system  —  800  calls  free,  a 
small  charge  afterward.  The  local  authorities  charge  $90  the  first  year,  $14  the  sec 
ond,  $8  the  third,  within  1>4  miles,  plus  1  cent  for  each  conversation  lieyond  the  free 
ciills.  This  makes  the  first-year  charge  about  $88,  and  the  tlilrd  year  rate  will  aver, 
age  $20  to  $25. 

In  France  last  year  the  Government  decided  to  reduce  the  rate  ti*  $10  a  year  even 
in  Paris,  and  the  charge  for  conversations  to  6  cents  for  a  non-subscriber  talking 
locally  in  Paris  or  any  other  city,  and  7  cents  for  a  conversation  between  two 
exchanges  vrithin  16  miles  of  each  other.  (Elee,  Engineer,  Oct.  16  and  80,  18U5.) 
For  greater  distances  It  is  10  cents  for  the  first  62  miles,  and  10  cents  more  for  each 
added  distance  of  62  miles.    (Journal  Tiligraphique,  March  26, 18U6.) 

The  English  Post  Office  Guide  for  1806,  pages  450-1,  states  that  the  department 
will  construct  and  maintain  telephone  lines  connecting  dwellings  and  business  places 
with  a  postal  telegraph  office  and  with  each  other  at  a  charge  of  $25  (on  the  roada, 
and  $40  underground)  per  year,  per  mile  of  double  wire.  The  charge  for  a  set  of 
instruments  (transmitter,  receiver,  bell,  and  battery)  Is  $12JiO.  For  telephone 
exchange  wires  with  telephones  the  rate  la  $40  per  annum  fbr  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
$60  half  a  mile,  and  $70  a  mile.  A  number  of  persons  Joining  and  taking  a  drcnit 
together  can  obtain  a  low  rate,  the  average  being  stated  on  unolBcial  authority  to  be 
about  $25  or  $80.   The  postal  telephone  has  about  li  or  IS  hundred  sohfieriben. 

Owing  to  the  preoccupation  of  territory  by  the  Nattonat  Telephone  OoaipMij,  and 
Its  success  In  mainUdnlndf  a  iDono|>oly  through  fbe  ooalnH  of  p$laBtS|  lli$  (|Mk$ 
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is  one  fifth  as  much,  and  only  one  tenth  of  the  English  city 
rate.  The  size  of  the  country  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
determining  fact,  —  it  would  be  hard  to  see  how  it  should 
have  much  influence  on  local  telephone  charges  at  any  rate, 
and  yet  the  contrast  of  high  and  low  charges  confronts  us 
here  as  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph.  Is  it  wages  ?  Wages 
are  higher  in  Switzerland  than  in  Holland,  and  in  Austria 
they  range  one  fourth  more  than  in  Spain  (Mulhall's  Diction- 
ary of  Statistics).    According  to  the  "New  Zealand  Yesir  Book, 

of  the  post  office  to  grant  new  lIccnBes  for  duplicate  pluntH  (which  would  m»ke  Uie 
nationalization  and  municipalization  of  the  telephone  needlessly  contly),  and  tlie 
power  of  vast  capital  to  break  down  or  buy  up  opposition,  Uie  Kngllsh  people  have 
not  secured  either  from  the  post  office  or  from  competition  the  univvrsal  low-rate 
service  to  whh  h  they  are  entitled.  In  London  the  National  Company  charges  $l(iO 
a  year;  In  the  principal  towns,  fdO;  In  a  few  small  towns,  |t45.  Mr.  A.  R.  Bennett 
has  been  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  rates  are  double  the  rates  that  prevail 
on  the  continent.  The  National  Company's  answer  is  that  the  contincntar  systems 
are  built  of  cheap  material,  pay  small  wages,  and  do  not  make  any  protit.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett has  shown  in  reliuttal  that  some  of  the  systems  where  the  rates  are  lo\vest  are  of 
the  best  construction,  equal  and  in  some  cases  superior  to  the  National  Company's 
system;  that  the  wages  they  pay  for  construction  are,  as  a  rule,  nearly  the  same  as  In 
England,  while  the  wages  of  operating  clerks  are  higher  Uian  In  England,  and  that 
these  continental  systems  realize  a  profit  at>ove  Interest,  depreciation,  and  cobt  of 
operation,  In  spite  of  their  low  rates.  At  the  hearings  of  the  recent  Select  Commit 
tee  on  the  Telephone,  the  National  Company  admitted  that  its  stock  was  watered  to 
the  e.\tent  of  £1,292,000  or  about  $6,460,000  on  73,:{38  lines.  Mr.  Bennett  says  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  estimate  the  water  to  be  much  more  than  thlb,i)ut  accepting 
the  company's  own  figures,  the  water  Is  $87.75  per  line.  The  Duttdce  and  Dihtrlct 
Telephone  Company's  lines  in  England  cost  $75  each.  The  Mutual  Telephone 
Company's  lines  (double  wires)  In  Manchester  cost  $84  each.  The  Chrlstlania 
Telephone  Company's  lines  cost  $60  each,  and  tlie  Trondhjem  municipal  lines  cost 
$50.50  each,  including  the  purchase  money  paid  to  the  original  company,  which 
was  nearly  all  waste.  It  a|)pears,  therefore,  that  the  water  in  the  National,  on  its 
own  showing,  is  more  than  the  actual  cost.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs  exists  in 
the  United  Stiites,  the  Bell  and  subsidiary  companies  being  capltJilized  at  more  than 
double  the  estimated  cost  of  their  construction  and  equipment. 

In  England  there  have  been  some  attempts  at  com  petition.  The  Dundee  Company 
started  with  a  yearly  subscriptioo  of  $27.60  for  any  dlsUince,  and  it  paid  li%  diviilends 
for  tlie  4,'4  years  of  its  existence.  The  National  was  resolved  to  buy  it  out  regardless 
of  cost  to  preserve  its  high  tariff,  and  it  had  to  give  the  Dundee  capital  plus  40%  to 
obtidn  the  sale.  The  Sheffield  Company  paid  good  divhlends  on  a  $35  rate.  The 
Globe  began  with  a  $50  rate,  but  was  bought  out  at  an  early  sbige  in  order  that  the 
$100  rate  might  1>e  maintained.  The  Mutual  in  Manchester  sUirtiii  in  1891  with  a  $25 
rate  for  shareholders  and  $30  for  the  general  public.  The  average  subscription  after 
deducting  the  10%  postal  royalty  was  $23,  and  It  paid  2.2S)%  dividends  per  year  after 
putting  away  5%  as  a  reserve.  This  company,  too,  has  )>een  l>ought  off  to  maintain 
the  monopoly  rate  of  $50  In  Manchester. 

The  New  Zealand  rate  In  the  table  is  an  average  found  by  dividing  the  total 
Income  of  tlie  public  phones  by  the  number  of  subscribers  as  given  on  page  128  of  the 
**  New  Zealantl  Official  Year  Book,"  18M.  As  a  number  of  subiH'ribers  prol»ably  have 
more  than  one  phone,  tlie  actual  yearly  rate  per  telephone  is  prolmbly  under  $20. 
The  receipts  more  tlian  cover  operating  expenses  and  depreciation. 

In  Cotrhln  China  the  telephone  charge  Is  $30  \m  $45  in  the  public  system,  and  $100 
in  the  territory  occupied  by  private  companies. 

In  the  United  States,  until  recently,  the  field  has  been  entirely  controlled  by  the 
Bell  Company  and  the  Bubsidlary  companlee  organized  by  Bell  interests,  forming 


Yearly  rate. 

Extra  calls,  eacb. 

$90.00 

8  cento. 

102.00 

7     " 

112.00 

6     " 

136.00 

6     " 

IM.OO 

5     " 
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1894,"  wages  are  higher  there  than  in  the  United  States,  yet 
the  people  obtain  their  telephone  service  for  one  third  to 
one  twelfth  of  the  Bell  telephone  rates.  And  the  distances 
Iwtween  subscriliers  are  greater  there  than  here.  The  tend- 
ency of  public  enterprLse  to  make  reasonable  mtes  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  service,  and  the  tendency  of  private  monop- 
oly to  use  its  arbitrary  power  of  wilting  tariffs  and  levying 

altogi'tlier,  for  nil  pracUc4il  purposes,  a  single  giant  mono|H>ly .  The  Htandunl  rate  for 
meUllic  service,  unlimited,  is  ^240  in  New  York-;  $75  to  $156  in  Boston  within  a  mile 
of  an  exchange;  $100  to  $250  in  Philadelphia.  Recently  what  is  rallcKl  **  measured 
serrire  '*  has  )>een  introduced  into  these  cities  and  some  others.  For  example,  in 
Philadelphia,  within  a  mile  of  an  exchange,  the  following  charges  are  made  for 
measured  service  with  metallic  circuit: 

No.  of  calls. 
800 
1,000 
1,200 
1,800 
2,400 

Intermediate  service  at  intervals  of  300  calls  may  be  had  at  proportional  rates, 
and  beyond  2,400  cjills  the  charge  is  $6  for  each  300.  For  a  two-party  circuit  each  sub- 
scriber pays  about  1-5  off  the  above  rate  for  the  same  number  of  calls.  Extra  calls 
are  charge<l  at  5  to  8  cents  each.  The  lowest  rate  in  Philadelphia  Is  $60  for  600  calls  a 
year  on  a  two-party  circuit  within  one  mile. 

In  New  York  the  measured  service  is  as  follows : 

No.  calls. 

1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
8,500 
4,000 

This  table  gives  all  the  rates  not  subject  to  rebate,  but  column  1  in  the  tariff  makes 
a  rate  for  each  100  calls,  $6  up  to  1,500  calls,  with  8  cents  for  each  added  message,  then 
$5  a  hundred  up  to  4,000,  with  7  cents  for  each  extra  caU  aliove  the  number  agreed  for. 

In  Detroit  the  rates  are:  $36  house,  $40  office,  $50  business.  In  Germantown  and 
Chestnut  Hill,  $72  to  $90,  or  if  three  or  more  persons  take  the  same  circuit,  $51  each 
for  a  residence,  and  $66  for  a  plac«  of  business.  In  small  towns  the  usual  charges 
are  $36  house  and  $48  business,  for  local  service  tiithin  10  miles,  $75  or  more  for  con. 
nection  with  a  city  if  one  is  near. 

The  enormity  of  these  charges  becomes  clear  when  it  is  known  that  responsible 
parties  are  offering  to  supply  telephone  service  in  this  country  at  $1  to  $2  a  month  in 
towns,  and  $2.50  in  the  largest  cities. 

The  Bell  Company  proper  reports  as  follows : 

BELL  PROFITS,  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS. 

1892. 
$5,100 
1,689 


Yearly  rate, 
subjei't  to  rebate 
for  unused  calls. 

Rate  not 
Bubje<',t  to  rebate. 

$120.00 

150.00 

$145.00 

175.00 

165.00 

300.00 

180.00 

225.00 

195.00 

260.00 

210.00 

275.00 

226.00 

1895. 

1894. 

1898. 

Gross  receipts. 

$5,125 

$4,848 

$5,781 

Expenses, 

1,911 

1,724 

1,855 

Net  profit, 

$8,214 

$8,134 

$8,936 

Regular  dividends, 

$2,503 

$2,400 

$2,314 

Extra  dividends. 

l"«l 

n¥\ 

1,126 

Total  dividends, 

$3,132 

$3,UU0 

$3,889 

$8,411 

$1,937 

993 

$3,919 
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taxes  to  realize  the  largest  obtainable  profit  i-egardless  of  the 
value  of  its  service,  constitute  the  only  possible  explanation 
of  the  phenomenal  contrasts  in  telegi*aph  and  telephone  rates 
alx)ve  set  forth.  Further  evidence  is  afforded  (1)  by  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  their  low  rates  the  public  telephones  of  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Luxemburg,  Austria, 
jind  New  Zealand  yield  a  profit  above  all  operating  expenses, 
maintenance,  and  depreciation ;  (2)  by  the  fact  that  two  thirds 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company's  receipts  are  clear  profits 
accordmg  to  the  company's  own  statement ;  and  (3)  by  vari- 
ous facts  showing  the  low  cost  of  operating  the  telephone  ser- 

A  proflt  Amounting  to  two  thirds  of  the  ktohs  receipts  is  prettj-  **  fair  '*  in  one  Bcnsc. 
It  is  right  that  an  invention  should  yield  a  profit,  especially  U  the  Inventor  gets  that 
|)roflt,  but  nearly  14  millions  in  four  years  is  too  much.  The  nation  should  have 
bought  the  patent  for  $100,000  (as  it  could  have  done  In  the  early  eighties)  and  thrown 
it  open  to  public  use  by  establishing  postal  trunk  lines  and  leasing  franchises  to 
municipalities  or  to  private  persons  under  proper  guarantees  as  to  charges,  ser\ice, 
etc.,  where  the  municipal  authorities  refused,  to  undertake  the  work.  This  would 
have  saved  the  people  many  millions,  and  given  them  a  far  more  ample  telephone 
service,  aiding  thereby  the  development  of  the  country. 

In  an  investigation  in  New  York,  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  officers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Telephone  Company  showed  that  the  net  proflt  of  that  company  was  474%  in 
6  years  on  tlie  c^ish  cupitil  invested,  — 116%  in  U»e  y«ir  1«86,  over  147%  in  18^,  more 
tlian  145%  in  1887  —  pretty  good  net  profits.  While  the  rate  was  $60,  then  raised  to  $1A0 
and  again  to  $180,  Uie  company  realized  $2,843,454  net  in  6  years  on  an  original  c^ish 
Investment  of  $600,000.  Last  year  (18U5)  there  were  in  New  York  9,500  subscribers 
paying  an  average  of  $175  a  year.  Half  the  number  pay  the  standard  rate,  $*240;  8,<N)0 
pay  a  rate  based  on  the  service  rendered,  and  2,000  pay  rates  below  $240  and  down  to 
$160.    (Electrical  World,  Man;h  9,  1895,  p.  309.) 

High  as  the  rates  are  in  America,  the  subscriber  has  to  put  up  with  a  far  less  valu- 
able service  Uian  the  European  subscriber  enjoys.  There  is  no  such  co-onlination  of 
tlic  telegraph  ami  telephone  service  here  as  exists  across  the  sea. 

In  Germany  a  message  can  be  sent  to  the  telegraph  through  the  telephone  from 
any  house  or  property  having  an  Instrument,  at  a  cost  of  2>^  cents  a  message,  or  U 
cent  a  word,  or  6  cents  for  10  words,  7>i  cents  for  20  words,  and  so  on,  —  this  charge 
covers  the  receipt  of  the  message  at  the  central  telephone  office  and  its  transfer  to 
the  telegraph.  Telegraph  messages  are  sent  to  destination  over  the  telephone  at  the 
same  rates.  In  England  the  postal  regidations  providing  for  the  renting  of  postal, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  pi  ivileges,  say :  "  The  adyantage.le  that  tlic  renter  1h  placed  In 
dlre<'t  communication  with  the  public  wires  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  or  abroad, 
messages  being  received  from  and  sent  to  the  posUil  telegraph  by  wire  iuhtead  of 
by  hand.  The  renter  has  also  the  privilege  of  sending  messages  over  his  private 
wire,  to  be  forwanleil  from  the  post  office  as  ordinary  lettern^  or  of  calling  a  messen- 
ger for  the  express  delivery  of  a  letter  or  parcel,  .  .  .  locjil  messages  to  the  renter 
handed  in  at  tlie  post  ofllce  into  which  the  wire  is  led,  are  sent  to  the  renter  over  his 
wire  free,  and  messages  sent  by  him  and  culled  for  at  the  postoflice  are  also  delivered 
free.  Messages  to  be  forwarded  as  letters  arc  subject  to  a  charge  of  2  cents,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  ordinary  postage.**  The  English  people  have  not  derived  the  lienefit  they 
should  from  these  provisions,  owing  to  the  fact  that  years  ago  private  companies 
leaseil  telephone  privileges  from  the  post  office  and  occupied  the  bcht  of  the  tcrrl. 
tory ;  and  when  such  a  system  is  once  established  it  is  difficult  to  start  a  new  one  even 
with  much  lower  rates,  l>ecauee  the  first  subscribers  to  the  new  system  have  to  for. 
felt  the  wide  connections  afForded  by  the  old-established  |)lant,  and  the  natural 
Inertia  of  men  Inclines  them  to  put  up  with  high  charges  rather  than  go  through  the 
transition  period  in  tlio  formation  of  a  new  system  and  Incur  the  enmity  of  a  i>ower- 
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vice  ^*  —  public  telephones  being  operated  at  a  cost  estimated 
in  some  cases  as  low  as  $10  a  year;  and  even  i)rivato  com- 
panies celebrating  the  expimtion  of  the  Bell  patents  by 
organizing  telephone  exchanges  at  the  mte  of  ^1  to  ^2  a 
month  for  each  sutecriber —  in  some  causes  even  loss.  Public 
enterprise  brings  rates  down  to  the  cost  of  pi()ducti<m,  or  if 
the  i-ates  are  al)ove  cost,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  to 
the  public,  l)ecause  tlie  profits  Ix^long  to  the  pul)lic.     Private 

ful  ('orptinitioii  with  the  kiiif^doin  in  ItH  gruHp.  Tin;  vsUthllHliinrnt  of  the  )iorit»l 
ttflt'phuno  trunk  linos  last  yeiir  i\ill  help  to  develop  the  locnl  luiHlneHH  ot  tlie  potftul 
tek'phiine  Byntem. 

The  Swi^H  telephone  PtntlonH  net  in  uninon  with  the  tele^rrAph,  and  in  Belgium 
al8o  telefH'umB  are  reeeivecl  and  trnnHmitted  hy  telephone,  the  two  Hynteniri  being 
thoroiiprhly  co-ordinated.  The  report  Bent  nie  doeR  not  Btat4*  the  ehargeri,  If  any,  but 
the  lunnberof  telegrams  so  received  and  transniltte<l  In  1804  wah  I»57,'2id.  The  Jt»ur- 
nal  Tvlvyraphitiue^  March  2ri,  IWfi,  p.  ftl,  pays  that  as  a  rule  In  Europe  the  telephone 
subscriber  has  the  privilege  of  transmitting  and  receiving  telegnims  over  the  telo- 
plione  wires  free  of  charge.  In  the  United  SUites  you  pay  a  good  deal  more  for  your 
telephone  and  get  a  good  deal  less  out  of  It. 

Telephone  data  will  be  found  In  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads,  etc.,  The  United  States 
SLitistlcal  Abstract.  The  StaU^smnn's  Year  Rook,  Hazell's  Annual,  1896,  p.  (SW 
(European  raU's),  P.  M.  Gen'l's  Rep.  1892,  p.  29  et  tteq.  (Ocrman  system),  the  varlouB 
cyclopaedias,  electrical  journals,  and  technical  works,  Rennett's  "  Telephone  Systems 
of  the  Continent,"  "Telephoning  In  Cireat  Cities,"  etc.  These  books  ami  Mr.  lien- 
nett's  articles  In  the  Kngllsh  electrical  journals  are  especially  valuable.  We  are 
indebted  t4>  hlni  for  the  facts  about  Trondhjem,  and  he  Is  also  a  joint  authority  for 
most  of  tlie  sUitements  concerning  telephone  rates  In  Kurope.  Many  data  will  be 
found  In  the  Jtmrnat  TeU'grapftiqtte,  published  by  the  International  Telegraph 
Rureau  in  Switzerland  —  the  Issue  of  March  2r>,  1805,  Is  particularly  Interesting  to 
students  of  the  ti'lephono  question.  Care  must  be  taken  in  dealing  wltli  the  authori- 
ties t(»  nt)te  the  dau*,  for  telephone  rates  have  a  tendency  to  change. 

21  Public  ownership  of  the  telephone  Is  an  acxrompllshed  fact  In  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  (Government.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  kindly  furnished 
me  with  the  following  facts:  In  1894  the  Department  paid  the  Rell  Company  $60  to 
fi^f)  each  for  G5  telephones,  the  total  rental  being  $4,283.  The  Department  employed 
a  lady  to  attend  the  main  exchange  at  ffiOO  a  year,  making  a  total  cost  of  $4,883,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  $75  per  phone  per  year.  In  July,  18'.)5,  the  Department  put  In  a 
system  of  Its  own  —  140  telephones  C4)nne<'.tlng  widely  scattered  buildings  In  Washing- 
ton, with  four  switchboards,  the  main  exchange  being  In  the  Patent  RuUdlng  and 
attendtHj  by  the  same  lady  who  had  charge  of  the  Rell  idiones.  In  addition  to  her 
salary  of  $(i(iO  the  Department  pays  an  electrician  $.')00  a  year  to  keep  the  system  in 
repair,  making  a  total  operating  cxjst  of  fOOO  a  year,  or  $n.43  per  phone.  At  S%  Inter- 
est and  5%  depreciation  tlie  Department  estimates  the  flxed  charges  at  $3.80  per 
phone  year,  which  gives  a  totAl  cost  of  $10.25  for  what  used  to  cost  $75  a  year  under 
the  Rell  rfgime.  The  three  sul)ordlnate  8wlt<*Jil)oanls  are  tendeil  by  persone  already 
employed  by  the  Government  before  the  telephones  were  put  in,  and  Involve  no 
additional  wage  cost.  The  Instnmients  cost  about  $20  a  set,  and  are  of  very  fine 
make.  (A  very  goo<l  telephone  Is  put  In  by  the  Kenedy  Company  op|>oslte  the  Treas- 
ury Rulldlng  at  a  cost  of  $10.75,  battery  and  all  complete.)  The  facts  In  reganl  to 
these  (jovernment  phones  and  the  Trondhjem  system  ought  to  be  printed  by  every 
newspaper  In  tlie  country  so  that  the  people  everywhere  may  l>e  led  to  think  a  few 
practical  thoughts  alK>ut  the  telephone. 

Wo  have  seen  in  the  last  note  that  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  ordinary 
exchange  telephone  line  Is  $00  to  $75.  The  cost  of  operation  In  a  flfty-mlle  radius 
does  not  exceed  $8  a  year.  That  Is  a  little  more  than  the  operating  cost  in  Trondhjem, 
—Interest  (4.^%)  and  depn><-.latlon  (5%)  amount  to  $4.37,  —  t4(t:il  cost  alK>ut  $13.33  per 
telephone  year.    Co-operative  so<*Jetles  In  France  have  suceesBfully  c>arr1ed  on  the 
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enterprise  in  a  free  field  of  competition  brings  rates  within 
sight  of  the  cost  of  production,  —  cost  plus  a  moderate 
profit.  But  private  monopoly  does  not  care  to  keep  the  cost 
of  production  in  view  —  it  soars  aloft  and  floats  its  tariff 
(except  when  restrained  by  law)  at  a  height  proportioned  to 
what  the  boys  would  call  the  ''gall  "  of  the  managers.     The 

telephone  service  for  some  time  at  a  (10  rate,  and  the  mte  establlshec)  for  this  year 
by  decree  of  tlio  French  Government  looks  as  though  tlie  Department  had  good 
reason  tu  believe  that  charge  suflBcient,  even  in  Paris. 

The  municipHl  ownership  of  the  telephone  has  proved  so  successful  that  towns 
and  cities  In  various  parts  of  the  world  are  beginning  to  Uiink  and  move  in  tliat 
direction.  The  town  council  of  Rotterdam  is  constructing  a  telephone  system  of  its 
own.  The  city  of  Glasgow  has  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  reached  a  conclu- 
sion favorable  to  municipal  ownership,  and  decided  to  ask  for  a  municipal  telephone 
license.  Other  S<>4)t<'li  towns  are  on  the  road.  In  this  country  the  Electrical  Engineer 
says  Uiat  the  people  of  Duluth,  under  tlie  leadership  of  the  Commercial  Club,  have 
declared  for  a  municipal  telephone  system. 

Now  that  patents  no  longer  protect  the  Bell  Companies,  competition  will  lower 
rates  wherever  the  political  or  other  influence  of  tlie  great  company  Is  unable  to 
exclude  tlie  new  invet!it4)rs.  Here  are  some  of  the  transactions  and  coming  events 
noted  in  the  elo<'trical  journals  during  the  last  year: 


Yearly  Rates. 

House  Phone. 

Business  Phone. 

Big  Fight  in  Richmond. 

Present  Bell  charges 

$40.00 

$64.00 

Newcx>mpany       .... 

24.00 

86.00 

New  company  in  Philadelphia  offer 

60.00 

75.00 

Present  Bell  charges  for  same  service. 

100.00 

260.00 

Lansdowne  and  vicinity  will   have   cheap 

longdistance  service  to  Philadelphia, 

18.00 

30.00 

Ironton,  Ky.,  new  exchange  offers  . 

18.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  to  have 

90.00 

30.0$ 

Schoolcraft,  Mich.         .... 

8.00 

12.00 

Scdalia,  Mo. 

18.00 

24.00 

Rochester  new  company 

24.00 

36.00 

("  About  halving  present  Bell  rates.*') 

Ionia  has  an  offer          .... 

16.00 

10.00 

Cleburne,  Tex.,  to  have  city  telephone 

18.00 

86.00 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  rates  to  be  . 

18.00 

24.00 

Chester,  Pa.,  rates  to  be 

20.00 

30.00 

('*  Bell  rates  have  been  $66  upwards.") 

Southern  Bell  says  rates  w\\\  fall  to 

10.00 

18.00 

Wabash,  Indiana,  Central  Union  Telephone 

Company  offer  service  at 

8.00 

12.00 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  has  rates 

18.00 

24.00 

Columbus,  Ind.,  has  rates 

8.00 

12.00 

In  Chillicothe  2(.vi  phones  are  in  operation,  cost  of  construction.  $10,000  ($60  a  line); 
160  phones  at  $18,  and  60  at  $24;  $8,900  a  year  in  rentals.  The  Bell  Company  has  left 
the  fleld.  (Electrical  Engineer,  Aug.  28, 18W.)  It  is  reported  that  the  Western  Union 
Telephone  Company  will  furnish  telephone  service  in  Chicago  at  $30  a  year.  (Elec, 
Eev.,  Aug.  80,  1895,  quoting  from  Financial  Newi.) 

At  the  lowest  estimate,  the  Bell  Companies  receive  an  average  of  $4.5  per  phone  in 
rentals,  and  $5  more  in  tolls;  $60  per  phone  for  a  service  that  ought  not  to  cost  over 
$15  per  phone  under  present  conditions,  or  $20  at  the  outside,  witli  Uie  l>est  possible 
service,  and  an  8-bour  day  and  good  wages  for  all  employees. 
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strength  of  tlie  inou()[)oly,  its  fi-eedom  from  restrictions,  and 
the  iiiiioiint  of  "  gall  "  [)08se8sed  by  itw  management  are  vari- 
able (luantities,  wherefore  private  monopoly  makes  very 
different  charges  at  different  times  and  jJaces  for  substan- 
tially the  same  service  under  substantially  similar  conditions 
of  productive  cost. 

KurDpe  ulr<u  atftinlH  some  liiHUiiKHm  of  cheap  t«lephuno  HCi-vice  by  piivute  enter- 
prirte,  where  by  reation  of  pulilic  Hpirit  or  vigorous  coiupetitioii  between  coinpaiilefi  of 
nearly  equal  strength,  tlie  buHlneHH  dhl  not  full  int«)  the  hands  of  a  powerful,  aelQuh, 
thoroughly  intrenched  monopoly.  For  example,  Jutland  [a  well  telephtmed  at 
eharges  ranging  from  $13  to  f*21  a  year.  Many  of  the  exehunges  In  Holland  alAO 
have  rates  that  run  from  $13  to  |t*25  a  year.  The  private  company  of  Stockholm 
rhargCH  but  $*22  per  telephone  year.  The  ctmipeting  KngUsh  companies,  spoken  of 
in  note  20,  afford  other  examples  of  what  cjtn  lie  done  even  by  private  enterprise 
when  untainted  with  overmastering  greed. 

From  the  telephone  reports,  which  will  be  found  in  the  KUctricnl  Engineer 
(April  H,  18tM>,  Rcll  Rep.  for  1HU5)  and  in  Poor's  Manual,  tlie  UiiiU'<l  States  Statistical 
Abstract,  et<'.,  we  learn  that  r excluding  the  Americ^in  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company  or  long-distance  phone)  the  average  dally  number  of  toll  connM'ttons  In 
this  country  was  .'l>t,:{i4,  or  12,00(.»,(K)()  a  year,  and  the  toll  revenue  $2,:U5,4,sH,  or  about 
*2i)  cents  fur  each  local  and  nelghborho<»d  conversation.  We  are  fuither  told  that  for 
lt<9A  the  Hell  subscribers'  calls  averagcfl  2,351,4:^  dally  by  count  at  most  of  the 
exchanges,  or  7'»7,<M»u,OUO  yearly,  1  to  IC's  pei'stntlon,  8^i  on  an  average  to  each  eub- 
ecriber  every  day,  at  an  average  cost  to  the  subscriber  of  1  to  l(t.*2  cents  a  call.  For 
]81»4  the  liell  calls  were  said  to  be  &70,()00,U()0,  — '2>i  to  '24  per  station,  8',  on  an  average 
for  each  eubschber. 

According  to  these  tlgures  a  subscril»er  averages  2,700  calls  per  year.  The  data  of 
this  note  and  of  note  20  show  that  $10  to  $2.'>  will  cover  the  average  total  cost  per 
telephone  (operating  expenses,  interest,  depreciation,  and  all;,  so  that  the  real  cost  per 
call  average*  only  atntut  half  a  cent  to  one  cent. 

MaJorGeneral  Webber  presented  to  the  liritish  Association  lust  year  (see  his  paper 
in  Electrical  Engineer,  Sept.  27, 18U5)  a  plan  for  rural  telephone  service  to  be  con- 
f'trurted  and  managed  by  tlie  county  authorities.  lie  took  the  county  of  Suffolk  as  an 
example,  and  showed  that  a  charge  of  4  cents  per  conversation  in  the  local  exchange 
and  fi  cents  anywhere  in  the  county  would  cover  all  expenses.  Including  interest  and 
deprc<'iation.  even  on  the  liasis  of  a  very  low  estimate  of  telephone  use  in  a  country 
district,    if  the  service  became  popular  a  much  lower  charge  would  suffice. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  telephone  rate  in  a  large  city  must  be  much  higher 
than  in  a  town  of  moderate  size  and  that  it  Is  not  fair  to  use  such  cases  as  Trondhjem 
in  comparison  with  tiie  cities  of  England  and  America.  It  is  true  that  the  c-omplexity 
of  the  service  is  far  greater  in  a  city  of  1,000,000  people  than  in  a  place  of  15,000  or 
riO,0(N).  If  there  are  20,00i»  subscribers  in  the  same  locality  each  may  call  for  comrounl- 
cation  with  any  one  of  \\\VMi  btations;  whereas,  if  tiiere  are  but  100  subscribers,  99 
connections  for  each  is  the  limit  of  the  service  that  must  be  provided  for.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  if  the  rates  are  reasonable,  the  number  of  subscribers  in  a  given  area  is 
apt  to  be  vastly  greater  in  a  big  city  than  in  a  country  town,  and  this  tends  to  reduce 
the  cost  per  phone.  WhaU^ver  the  rchult  of  tlicse  opposing  tendencies  may  prove  to 
be  when  low  rates  shall  be  esftblished  in  an  American  city  alive  to  the  value  of  tele- 
phone service,  we  are  at  no  loss  In  the  mean  time  for  reliable  comparisons.  Berlin 
and  Vienna  are  ver>  large  cities  — the  first  as  large  as  Chicago,  the  secxind  as  large  as 
riiiladelphia  — yet  the  telephone  rat4*s  in  these  cities  of  ours  are  three  tiroes  as  high 
as  in  their  European  counterparts,  and  the  rate  in  Vienna  is  not  the  result  of  appljrlng 
a  uniform  rate  throughout  tiie  empire,  but  is  a  special  rate  for  that  city,  $40  a  year 
within  2  miles,  in  Philadelphia  $100  to  $ir)0  witiiln  1  mile. 

Paris  is  also  a  large  city,  larger  than  any  of  ours,  having  about  2)^  mllllODB  of 
people,  yet  the  telephone  rates,  as  we  have  seen,  are  mere  triiles  compared  to  those 
of  New  York,  uud  are  lower  Indeeil  than  the  Bell  charges  even  In  the  smallest  towns. 
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Before  we  leave  Uie  telephone,  let  us  call  up  Europe,  and 
see  what  the  charges  per  conversation  may  be  over  there. 

TELEPHONE  CONVERSATION  CHARGES. 


Public  Pbone. 

IakuiI  fonverau- 

tion  by  iiouHub- 

acribero. 

Rate  between 
neighboring  places. 

Rate  between 
(llHtaut  plae«8. 

GenuHDy 

6   cents 

12  cents 

2*1  cents 

France 

6 

7  to  10      " 

20  to  80     '' 

Belgium  . 

6        *' 

5  to    7      '^ 

20     ** 

Switzerland     . 

2        " 

G  to  10      '^ 

15     '^ 

Austria-Hungary     . 

4        " 

12      *' 

20  to  40     '* 

Trondhiein 

2)^     " 

4  to    Q\4  '' 

Great  Britain  {^^^l^) 

6        " 

6  to  12      " 

12cts.  to  $1.00 

• 

Private  Phouc. 

United  States  (Bell) 

10  to  15    '* 

15  to  25      " 

30  cts.  to  10.00 

Our  own  capitalist  experts  have  clinched  tlie  argument  for  the  possibility  of  cheap 
telephone  service  In  large  cities  by  offering  exchange  lines  at  $30  a  year  in  Chicago, 
A  rate  which  of  course  includes  a  provision  for  profit. 

Stockholm,  the  chief  city  of  Sweden,  in  a  place  of  260,000  inhabitants,  and  Its  tele, 
phone  system  operates  over  a  radius  of  43^  ndles.  It  is  run  In  a  sort  of  cooperative 
way  In  connection  with  the  State  lines.  It  has  a  14,000.wlro  exchange,  and  its  charge 
is  $22  a  year,  — half  the  monopoly  charge  even  in  the  small  towns  of  England  and 
America,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cities. 

Christianla,  the  chief  city  of  Norway,  with  1M,000  Inhabitants,  has  a  telephone  sys- 
tem In  the  nianngemcnt  of  which  the  city  exercises  considerable  Influence,  being  the 
owner  of  a  block  of  the  telephone  stock,  and  having  effective  represenUition  in  the 
managing  council  and  on  the  board  of  directors.  In  Septeml>er,  1805,  tliere  were  5,000 
exchange  lines.  The  yearly  cost  to  each  subscriber  is  $22.25,  and  the  system  pays  5% 
per  cent  on  the  capital  Invested,  after  putting  aside  large  reserves,  writing  off  values 
of  buildings  and  lines,  and  providing  benevolent  funds  for  employees. 

The  Trondhjem  municipal  plant  in  Norway  charges  $8^  to  $16*3.  The  city  has 
30,000  Inhabitants.  The  English  and  American  monopolists  charge  $36  to  fM  or  more 
for  less  efficient  ser\'ice  in  places  of  the  same  size. 

At  Uie  British  Association  last  year  Mr.  Bennett  made  an  Interesting  comparison 
between  Luxemburg  and  the  county  of  Dorset  in  England  (London  Engineering^ 
Oct.  4  and  25, 1K1I&).  The  duchy  and  the  county  have  the  same  area,  IhlS  s(iuare  miles, 
and  practically  the  same  population,  211,000  persons.  I^ux.  has  50  swiUrhrooms  all 
connected  by  trunk  lines,  and  1,315  exchange  lines  {}  to  100  InhabitantH),  at  a  cost  to 
each  Bubsc.riber  of  $16a  year  f(»r  the  privilege  of  communication  through  all  the 
exchanges  over  the  whole  duchy.  I>orset  has  only  3  exchanges  and  70  subscrilters 
(1  to  alMiut  3,000  people),  and  the  charge  Is  three  Umcs  as  great  as  in  Lux.  The  Eng. 
lish  Journal  nlM)ve  cited  c^>mnientH  as  follows:  "  It  might  l»e  thought  that  Mr.  Bennett 
had  selei'ted  the  most  glaring  contrast  he  could  find,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  l>or- 
setshlre  and  Luxemburg  were  chosen  for  comparison  liecausc  of  their  similarity  In 
size  and  population;  and  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Bennett  nald,  many  counties  arc  worse  off 
than  l>or8et.'*  The  reason  is  that  the  English  telephone  service  has  been  controlleil 
by  a  great  private  mono|K>ly  that  does  not  care  to  liotlier  with  countr>'  districts,  while 
Luxemburg  has  had  tlie  benefit  of  enllghtene<l  public  control  —  state  mannr^ement  of 
trunk  ^Ines,  local  exchanges  in  the  hands  of  loc«l  authorities,  administration  for  the 
people  without  competition,  — the  very  best  and  most  etronomlcal  system  possible. 
Country  dlsti*icts  in  America  are  alM>ut  as  Imdly  off,  in  respect  to  telephone  service, 
M  the  agricultural  counties  of  England,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
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Here  again  it  is  clear  tliat  the  arbitrary  power  of  private 
monopoly  Ls  the  only  explanation  of  the  tremendous  differ- 
ence in  mtes.  The  charges  for  local  conversations  in  our 
towns  and  cities  average  fully  three  times  as  much  as  for 
places  of  the  same  size  in  tlie  public  systems  of  Europe ; 
and  the  mtes  for  inter-urban  communication  are  from  2  to  (5 
times  greater  here  than  in  Euroj)e  for  the  same  distances." 

22  In  Paris  or  any  city  of  France  you  can  go  into  a  telephone  ofllce  and  talk  A  min- 
utes over  any  telephone  ilnc  in  the  city  for  5  cents.  The  same  Is  true  of  Belgium; 
Hungary,  lower;  Trondhjeni,  Vi  cents  for  5  minutes,  and  Switzerland,  2  cents  for  8 
minutes.  In  Luxemliurg  no  charge  at  all  is  made  up  to  2,(NN)  calls  — that  is  the  tele, 
phones  in  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  depots,  et<*>.,  are  open  to  tlie  use  of  tlie  gen- 
eral publi<>,  either  for  lo<^al  or  inter- urban  conversations  up  to  2,000;  beyond  that  a 
charge  is  made  of  7  cents  per  conversation,  either  local  or  distant. 

In  our  large  cities  15  cents  is  tlie  minimum  charge  for  the  local  use  of  the  tele- 
phone by  the  general  public,  — three  times  the  charge  in  Paris.  In  our  small  tow^us 
10c«nts  is  the  minimum  Bell  Company  conversation  rate  for  the  public,  twice  the 
ordinary  European  charge  where  cities  and  towns  are  averagml  in  one  uniform  rate, 
and  four  times  the  Trondhjem  rate  established  by  the  municipal  management. 

In  France  the  interurlmn  rate  is  7  c^nts  for  5  minutes  within  16  miles;  10  cents 
within  G2-f-  miles;  20  cents  within  125  miles,  and  so  on,— 10  c«nts  for  each  G2-|-  miles. 
In  Austria  the  rate  is  12  cents  within  30  miles,  20  cents  within  G2-f  miles,  80  c«nts 
within  'j4  miles,  beyond  that  to  any  distance,  40  cents.  In  Switzerland  the  rate  is  6 
cents  wltldn  30  miles,  10  cents  within  02-f-  miles,  any  distance  beyond  that,  \!i  cents. 
For  distances  witliin  30  miles  in  the  United  St^ites  the  charge  runs  from  15  to 25  cents; 
:m  to  60  cents  or  more  up  to  60  miles;  for  longer  distances  the  charges  run  up  out  of 
sight. 

From  Berlin  to  Breslau  is  218  miles,  or  a  few  miles  more  than  from  Philadelphia 
to  Norwich,  Conn.,  — the  rntti  in  the  flrst  case  is  24  cents,  in  the  second  $2.25  a  day 
and  $1.15  night.  The  rate  to  Pittsburg,  only  a  few  miles  further,  is  $3  day  and  $1.50 
night;  to  Niagara,  double  the  German  distance,  $4  and  $2;  to  Boston, 304  miles,  $3  and 
$1.50;  to  Cincinnati,  about  three  times  as  far  as  Berlin  to  Breslau,  $6.50  day  and 
$3.25  night;  to  Chicago,  820  miles  from  Philadelphia,  $8  and  $4.  Conversations  are 
held  in  (jermany  over  distances  of  500  miles.  In  Franco  the  charge  for  304  ndles 
would  be  60 cents,  instead  of  $3  as  l>etween  Philadelphia  and  Boston;  and  70  cents 
for  430  miles,  instead  of  $4  as  from  Philadelphia  to  Niagara.  There  is  a  nominal 
time  limit  of  3  minutes  between  distant  places  in  Germany,  and  5  minutes  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  but  these  limits  are  not  enforced  except  wheu  the  wires  are 
rushed. 

The  Knglish  •*  Post  Office  Guide  "  says, "  Where  telephone  exchanges  in  different 
towns  are  connected  by  trunk  lines,  such  lines  may  be  usikI  for  conversation  by  local 
subscribers  and  the  general  public  on  payment  of  the  following  charges: 

Between  any  two  towns  — 

wiUdn  20  miles  of  each  oUier— threepence; 

"      40     ••      ••     ♦•        ••     -sixpence; 
and  so  on  at  the  rate  of  M.  for  every  additional  40  miles  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  charge  to  the  generiil  public  for  conversation  with  post-oftico  telephone  sub- 
scribers in  tlie  same  town  is  threepence  for  three  minuUis.'* 

From ,  where  these  words  are  written,  to  B is  7  miles,  and  the  telephone 

rate  is  15  cents;  to  P is  18  miles,  and  the  raU;  is  25  cents;— in  each  case  the  Eng- 
lish postal  telephone  rate  would  be  6  cents.  From  Boston  to  New  York,  200  miles,  $2, 
—  English  rate  60  cents;  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  W  miles,  $  I,  — English  rate  86 
cents.  Here  we  hare  two  tariffs,  one  public  ami  one  private^  both  expres»ly  frametl  on 
the  scale  ofdistance^  and  the  jmblic  tariff  ***  abotU  one  thirti  of  *he  private  tariff  for  the 
same  distances.    The  English  postal  tariff,  moreover,  is  pretty  high;  — the  people  of 
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Do  you  wish  more  pi-oof  ?  Let  us  recur  to  the  proposition 
Uiat  if  the  responsibility  for  our  lofty  telegraph  rates  does  not 
rest  upon  private  mono{X)ly,  but  upon  distances,  wages,  and 
otlier  elements  of  diflference  betwen  tliis  country  and  Eui'ope, 
then  the  postal  service  (which  is  subject  to  the  said  elements 
of  diflference,  but  eliminates  the  factor  of  private  ownership, 
being  public  on  both  sides  of  the  water)  should  be  more  than 
twice  as  costly  here  as  in  Europe.  Well,  here  are  tables  of 
postal  charges  and  expenses  maide  up  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  various  countiies  repi-esented : 

POSTAL  CHARGES. 


United  States 
GerinaDy    . 


France 


Great  Britain 


Si^itzerland 

NewSo.  Wales 
New  Zealand 


Letters. 


♦2o.   1  oz. 


Postals 


3c.  }i  oz. 


2e.  1  oz. 


♦2c.  }4  lb. 

♦4c.  »^  oz. 
♦4c. >o  oz. 


1  Kic. 


2c. 


Ic. 


Ic. 

2c. 
3c. 


Newspapers 

and 
Periodicals. 


♦Ic.  1  lb.  to 
Ic. 4  oz. 


Books  and  other 
printed  matter. 


Ic.  2  OZ. 


3ic.  1%  oz. 
2)^c.    %  lb. 
6c.  1  lb. 
7|.<c.  1  to  2  lb. 


Merchandise. 


Ic.  each 


♦Ic.  10  oz. 


Jc.foreacbioz. 
Ic.?^  tol%lb. 
Ic.  for  each  1% 
lb.  thereafter. 

Ic.  2  oz. 


|c.  1  oz. 
Ic.  }i  lb. 
Ic.  2oz. 
Ic.    2  oz. 


Ic.  per  oz. 

Samples  of 
goods,  2  to  4c. 
}4  lb.  Pari'els 
6c.  11  lb.  11 
miles  ;12>^c.  10 
lb.  any  dist. 

Parcels  not 
over  7  lbs.  4c. 


Samples  2c.  4 
oz.,  3c.  6  oz., 
4c.  8  oz.  Par- 
cels 6c.  1  lb., 
and  3c.  more 
for  each  fur- 
ther Ib.up  to  11. 

Samples  of 
goods  Ic.  ^^  lb. 


Paivels  12c.  lb. 
and  6c.  for  each 
added  lb.  up  to 
11,  the  limit. 


Trondhjeni  can  telephone  to  Svorkmo,  47>^  miles  away,  and  to  ten  other  places  within 
a  iSO-mile  radius,  for  G^,  cents  per  S-mlnutc  conversation,  and  a  local  conversation  costs 
2.*^,  —  these  are  the  rates  for  the  non-subscribing  public.  In  Germany  you  can  talk  all 
over  the  empire  for  a  quarter,  and  in  tlie  first  two  cases  of  this  paragraiih  the  rate 
would  l>c  12  cents.  The  German  system  abandons  the  distance  scale  and  divides 
Inter-urlMin  c^mmunicattons  into  two  classes,  near  and  far,  and  adopts  a  uniform  rate 
for  each  class. 

*  In  the  United  States,  local  letters,  except  in  free-delivery  cities,  1  cent  an  ounc«; 
in  Switzerland,  flounce  letters,  within  6  miles,  I  cent;  in  Xew  SonUi  Wales  and  New 
Zealand,  >;-ounc«  local  letters,  2  cents.  In  the  United  States,  newspapers  are  carried 
**  county  free  "  to  the  number  oi  380  mllUonn  annually,  and  publishers  of  periodicals 
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This  does  not  look  like  the  telegraph  table,  does  it?  Tlie 
United  States  is  just  as  much  bigger  tlian  England,  Fmnce, 
Germany,  or  New  Zealand,  when  it  comes  to  carrying  letters, 
as  when  the  sending  of  telegrams  has  the  floor,  but  her  size 
does  not  seem  to  double  up  her  postal  tariff,  as  it  ought  to 
according  to  Western  Union  logic  —  on  the  contrary,  her 
postal  charges  are  lower  than  those  of  Europe ;  and  Post- 
master-Geneml  Wanamaker  says  they  are  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  But  the  postal  cost  may  be  higher  than  hi  Europe, 
although  our  charges  are  lower.  Let  us  see.  We  will  take 
the  total  number  of  pieces  earned  in  the  mails  as  a  divisor, 
and  the  total  expense  of  the  mails  as  a  dividend,  and  ascer- 
tain the  cost  per  piece  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

POSTAL  RECEIPTS   AND  EXPENSES   PEK   rxrT.'^* 


Area  in 
thouuandB  of 
square  mileu. 

3,512 

Population  in 
millions. 

Avenige 

recciptH  per 

piei;e  of  mail 

handled,  in 

cents. 

Average 

expenditure 

per  piece,  in 

cento. 

United  States      . 

70. 

1.48 

1.65 

Germany     . 
France 

208 
204 

61.8 
38.5 

2.50 
1.94 

2.30 
1.55 

Great  Britain      . 

121 

38.86 

1.85 

1.35 

Switzerland 

16 

3. 

3.42 

3.24 

Holland 

12 

4.80 

1.48 

1.18 

Austria 

116 

24.50 

2.83 

2.05 

Hungary     . 
New  South  Wales 

125 
309 

18.15 
1.25 

3.61 
2.05 

2.86 
2.40 

New  Zealand 

104 

.71 

2.67 

1.65 

Average  for   the 
t)est  countries 

of  Europe    . 
United  States,  as 

2.45 

2.05 

above    . 

1.48 

1.65 

have  a  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound,  the  rate  to  others  mailing  perlo<lical8  being  1  cent  for 
4  ounces.  New  South  Wales  carries  all  newspapers  not  exceeding  10  ounces  free/ 
within  seven  days  after  publication.  Where  no  special  newspaper  rates  are  madc» 
the  rate  for  printed  matter  governs.  The  figures  in  this  table  are  taken  from  official 
souiices,  dated  1894  or  18W>,  cxc«pt  in  the  case  of  the  French  and  Swiss  rates,  the 
aut^ritlcs  for  which  date  1891.  The  only  Belgian  report  I  have  relates  to  the  tele- 
gr4|>h  and  telephone,  and  the  statements  in  American  and  English  publications  do 
not  give  sufficient  data  for  the  comparisons  of  this  and  the  following  table;  the  letter 
rate  is  2  cents,  and  post  cards  1  cent. 

ssThe  cost  per  unit  does  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year.  In  1886  the  United 
States  mails  carried  2,6!I3,115,9&0  pieces  at  a  cost  of  1.9  cents  per  piece,  —  in  1888, 3,576,- 
100,<N)0  pieces  at  1.65  cents  a  piece;  in  1890,  4,005,408,000  pieces  at  1.65  cents  each;  in 
1891, 4,.si)l,844,800  pieces  at  1.65  cents  each ;  and  in  1893, 4,838,400,000  at  1.57  cents  each ;  — 
since  1892  the  cost  has  gone  back  to  about  1.7  owing  to  circumstances  resulting  from 
the  depression  of  business  (see  P.  M.  GenM's  Reports,  1888,  1890,  p.  51, 1891,  p.  58,  and 
subsequent  reports)— the  average  for  recent  years  is  about  1.65  cents  per  piece. 
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This  table  ot  a  service  which  Ls  public  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  does  not  look  much  like  the  telegniph  and  tele- 
phone tables.  The  United  States  is  seventeen  times  as  large 
as  Germany,  yet  the  postal  cost  per  unit  Ls  lower  here  tliaii 
there,  —  look  back  a  moment  at  the  telegi-aph  table  and  note 
the  contrast.  Our  Republic  is  thirty-three  times  the  size  of 
New  Zealand,  but  tlie  postal  cost  per  unit  is  about  the  same 
in  the  two  countries,  —  glance  Imck  at  the  telephone  table 
and  note  how  our  Bell  telephone  tariflf  towers  above  the 
New  Zealand  rates.  This  country  is  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen times  as  big  as  Switzerland,  yet  the  unit  cost  of  her 
mail  service  is  considerably  above  ours,  while  her  telegniph 
rates  are  less  than  half  of  oui*s.  Holland  has  lower  i-ates 
than  other  European  countries,  when  the  service  is  public  in 
all,  but  her  private  telephone  i-ates  reach  a  much  higher  max- 
imum than  the  public  mtes  of  her  sister  States. 

Taking  the  whole  of  Europe  together,  the  eminent  stat- 
istician, M.  G.  Mulhall,  finds  the  average  telegmph  i-ates  to 
be  about  half  of  ours,  and  the  avemge  unit  cost  of  the  mail 
service  about  double  what  it  is  heie,^^  which  suggests  the 
inference  that  when  a  service  is  public  here  as  well  as  in 
Europe  we  can  run  it  at  half  the  avemge  European  cost,  if 
we  try ;  but  when  tlie  service  is  public  there  and  private  here, 
it  costs  us  twice  as  much  as  our  friends  across  the  water  have 
to  pay.  If  the  rule  should  hold  in  the  ease  of  the  telegmph 
and  telephone,  public  ownerahip  would  give  us  mtes  alH)ut 
one  quarter  the  size  of  those  in  fashion  at  i>resent,  —  the 
telegraph  ttiriff  would  *' slump"  like  the  ladies' sleeves  when 

The  actual  amount  of  postayv.  received  per  piece  1h  nlxtut  1.3'J  rents  (IrtW  Rep.  p.  51-2), 
but  for  laek  of  separate  ntatenicnt  of  the  Items  the  totjil  mall  expennet*  have  to  be 
used  In  ciilruIatlnK  the  eost  per  piece,  anil  tlierefore  the  total  wail  rec*'ipts  were  used 
instead  of  the  postaf^e  receipts. 

The  main  cause  of  difference  In  the  unit  poBtal  cost  nppearn  to  be  a  variation  in 
tiiQ proportion  wMch  the  tra flic  between  large  cities  bears  to  the  total  traflic  of  the 
country.  If  the  rural  population  makes  small  use  of  the  mail  ami  the  cities  patroni/e 
the  post  office  largely,  the  cost  per  unit  will  be  small ;  but  If  the  country  people  read 
and  write  a  great  deal,  the  postal  cost  per  unit  will  be  large.  The  cont  per  unit  of  the 
postal  traffic  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  is  very  small;  but  if  the  same  vol- 
ume of  mall  had  to  be  distributed  to  the  same  number  of  people  widely  scattered  in 
hamlets  and  farms,  the  cost  would  be  very  large.  The  dennity  of  butiincMH  at  terminal 
points  has  much  more  to  do  with  tlie  unit  cost  than  the  size  of  the  country  or  the  dis- 
tance l>«twecn  tlie  terminals.  This  is  tlie  reason  the  cost  is  high  in  Switzerland,  where 
every  village  and  farm  is  a  frequent  patron  of  the  post,  and  no  great  cities  |>our  Inia 
giant  mass  of  traffic  to  reduce  the  average  cost.  In  Holland  (and  probably  In 
Belgium)  the  conditions  are  reversed  and  the  cost  Is  low. 

24MulhairB  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  p.  4ft8  — the  most  famous  compilation  of  sta- 
UsticB  in  tlie  world,  and  everywhere  recognized  as  high  authority. 
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the  dealei-s  have  sokl  the  dear  worhl  a  full  stock  of  balloons. 
Even  if  we  suppose  that  public  o\vnership  here  would  do  no 
more  than  reduce  our  telegraph  and  telephone  mtea  to  the 
European  level,  it  would  save  our  i)eople  more  than  half 
what  they  now  pay  for  wii-e  service.  The  gross  receipts  of 
the  Uilegmph  and  telephone  in  the  United  States  amount  to 
alH)Ut  sixty  millions  a  year.^  A  postal  teleplant  would  save 
the  people  the  profits  that  admittedly  go  to  the  telegraph 
an<l  tel(»plione  monopolies,  plus  the  profits  that  are  not  stated 
its  such,  plus  the  savings  effected  by  the  co-ordination  of  the 
telegnipli  and  tele[)honc  with  each  other  and  with  the  post 
otiicc,  and  by  al)olishing  the  Wiistcs  and  big  salaries  of  the 
cor[)()rations  —  comparisons  with  other  countries  and  estimates 
of  actual  cost  here  combine  {a)  show  that  it  is  a  mild  proposi- 
tion to  atlirm  that  the  [)e()[)le  could  save  more  than  half  the 
money  they  pay  to  these  monopolies. 

The  expenditure  by  the  nation  of  2  or  3  hundred  thousand 
(loHai's  at  the  jiroper  times  for  patents,  and  35  millions  in  tele- 
giii[)h  and  long  plione  construction,  and  the  further  exi)endi- 
ture  of  40  or  50  millions  by  cities  and  towns  for  munici|)al 
teleplione  systems,  would  have  made  the  iKJoplc  the  owners 

Ji5  Mr.  F.  C.  Wnito  (In  vhnrfie  of  the  Depnrtmcnt  of  "True  Wcaltli"  for  the  11th 
conHiiK)  VHtliiiatcci  the  ^ohb  rcreipta  of  the  telefrrnph  In  tho  United  States  In  IKllO  at 
'iA  niilliouK,  »ud  the  frrottn  telephone  rcM'eipts  at  16  milHonH.  (Sec  Mr.  Waite'i»  letter  In 
Prot.  Commonn'  "  Dlntilbutlon  of  Wealth,"  p.  2A8.)  The  latter  eHtlmato  \»  very  low; 
44!),N()1  telephones  were  reported  In  une  In  the  United  States  in  1800,  and  as  the  rentals 
ran  from  #36  to  ^Ib  in  the  towns,  and  $7A  to  f  240  in  the  large  cities,  the  total  income, 
rentjiis  plus  tolls,  could  hardly  l>e  less  than  $.50 a  phone,  or$*22,4iN),000.  In  November, 
isu.*),  there  were  CTO.ooo  phones  in  use  in  tlie  United  States,  and  the  frross  telephone 
earnings  probably  exceed  Xi  millions  a  year.  There  is  gooil  reason  to  believe  that 
tlie  average  Income  per  phone  may  be  more  Uuin  $50.  The  few  reports  obtklnalile 
indicate  this.  For  example,  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Telephone  Company 
operating  in  l^ng'^hland  and  in  New  Jersey  is  reportt^i  in  l\»or*s  ftbinual  as  having 
10,102  telephone  st'it ions  and  $l,!25VOO  gross  earnings  In  lAM;  — an  Average  of  $123 
l»er  ])hone.  And  In  New  Yt>rk  City  the  average  income  per  phono  rca<'hes$175ayear 
in  renlalH  alone,  excluMve  of  tolls. 

.Judging by  the  reports  of  the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company 
the  telegraph  earnings  must  be  at  least  27  millions,  making  a  total  of  flO  milllone  a 
year  for  wire  r.ommunipaMAu  in  the  United  States. 

The  reporte<l  )»roflts  run  from  U  U>  S  of  the  receipts  ft)r  the  Western  U|^n*  \' 
for  the  Postal  Telegraph,  »,  for  the  Bell  central,  and  fi  U)  'i^.Tor  the  subsidiiS? com- 
panies whose  figures  are  ojttainable^  The  total  receipts  rePfjrte<l  by  the  Western 
Union  since  IH<M>  amount  in* round  numbers  to  420  millions,  and  tlie  profits  ISO  millions. 
The  Posted  Telegraiih  accounts  are  given  in  Poor's  Maifbal  thus: 


1886 
1808 
1894 


Poles,  miles. 

Wire,  miles. 

86,960 
101,807 
108,636 

Gross  Karnings. 

Net  Earnings. 

4,391 
16,201 
17,727 

$881,227 

8,66S,2iS 

.      8,704,283 

-  $29,711 
+  M7,27« 
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of  a  better  system  of  wire  communication  than  that  now 
owned  by  the  telenionopolies  under  a  capitalisation  of  more 
than  200  millions,  would  have  saved  them  at  least  30 
millions  of  tolls  a  year  on  present  business,  and  over  300 
millions  from  the  start  to  the  end  of  1895.^ 

The  fine  record  of  the  public  telegraph  in  Europe  as  com- 
pared with  the  private  system  in  England  prior  to  1870  was 
a  chief  cause  of  England's  determination  to  adopt  the  postal 
system.  The  English  Government  went  to  work  in  a  very 
scientific  way  to  ascertain  wliich  plan  was  the  best.  It 
appointed  Frank  Ives  Scudamore,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  British  post  office,  and  a  man  of  high  character  and  fine 
abilities,  to  examine  into  the  workings  of  the  German, 
French,  Belgian,  and  other  public  systems,  and  compare  them 

The  Bell  Company  proper  has  received  altof^ether  In  the  neighborhood  of  65 
million  dollars  and  alK>at  36  millions  profit,  of  which  it  has  paid  aliout  #7,900,000  to 
the  Western  Union  from  1880  to  1895  inclusive  under  the  agreement  between  the  two 
companies  by  which  the  young  Bell  agreed  to  do  what  it  could  to  maintain  the  old 
Western's  telegraph  monopoly  and  give  it*20%  of  the  Bell  instrument  rentals  and 
royalties  in  consideration  that  the  old  Western  would  abandon  its  exchanges, 
abstain  from  telephone  competition,  and  leave  the  field  to  the  Bell.  The  Bell  pay. 
ment  to  the  Western  Union  under  this  agreement  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  $6M),- 
000  in  a  single  year.  (See  the  text  of  the  agreement.  Electrical  Engineer,  Aug.  28,  180A, 
pp.  20(^13;  see  also  p.  199,  same  issue.) 

The  Long  Distance  Telephone  Company,  organized,  like  most  of  the  telephone 
companies,  by  Bell  interests,  reports  55,000  miles  of  poles  (40-footers  130  feet  from  one 
to  another)  and  265,000  miles  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  connecting  2,000  places  by 
metallic  circuit.  It  has  invested  $7,460,000  in  line  construction,  equipment,  and  sup. 
plies  (less  than  $30  per  mile  of  wire),  and  its  gross  earnings  in  1894  were  $1,011,961. 

The  total  telephone  wire  operated  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  1894  is  reported  in 
Poor's  Manual  and  in  the  United  States  Statistical  Abstract  published  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  as  being  less  than  a  ftille  per  telephone,  —  582,500  telephones  and  577,000 
miles  of  wire.  The  total  cost  of  this  telephone  system  (according  to  the  data  of  note 
20  and  of  the  Long  Distance  Phone  in  this  note)  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  35 
millions  of  dollars.  The  capitalization  of  the  Boll  proper  was  20  millions,  and  the 
total  capitalization  over  93  millions.  With  670,000  phones  (Noveml>er,  1895)  and  660,000 
miles  of  wire  (estimated)  our  telephone  system  near  the  end  of  1895  ought  not  to 
have  cost  over  40  millions.  The  sto<>k  of  the  Bell  proper  is  now  $23,650,000  (Bell  Rep., 
Eltc.  Eng.,  April  8, 1896),  each  share  of  which  sells  for  $200,  though  the  par  value  is 
$100,  and  the  total  cjipitalization  is  alwut  100  millions. 

The  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union  and  Bell  monopolies  amounts  to  more 
than  210  millions,  and  the  Mackay  Postal  concern  together  with  the  local  companies 
scattered  here  and  there  runs  the  total  up  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion.  It  is  said  that 
a  new  telephone  syndicate  Just  started  has  a  capital  of  860  millions  (£/ec.  Eng.,  Sept.  4, 
1895,  p.  226).  If  so,  we  have,  or  soon  will  have,  a  wire  capitalization  of  more  than  half 
a  billion  in  this  cx>untry. 

The  expiration  of  the  Bell  patents  and  of  the  contract  with  the  Western  Union 
(which  terminates  Novemlicr,  1806)  may  result  in  a  spasm  of  competition;  but  if  the 
people  do  not  step  in  and  municipalize  and  nationalize  the  service,  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  giants  will  inevitably  combine  after  a  little  trial  of  strength  and  form  a 
worse  mono|K>ly  than  ever. 

»  Sec  data  of  notes  20  to  25. 
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with  the  results  of  private  ownership  in  England.  He  car- 
ried out  his  commission  in  a  very  able  and  impartial  manner. 
His  reports  (1866,  1868),  together  with  the  corroboiutivs 
evidence  introduced  to  the  Telegraph  Committee  of  the 
(^'Ommons,  constituted  an  overwhelming  demonstmtion  of 
the  superiority  of  the  governmental  plan,  and  became  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  paissage  of  the  English  bill  for  the 
public  ownerehip  of  the  telegraph,  which  became  law  in 
1868.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  see  how  England  made  the 
change,  and  whetlier  she  is  better  off  than  she  waii  before. 

(To  be  continued.^ 
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A  Novel  op  Tennessee  Life. 


BY   WILL   ALLEN    DROMGOOLE. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

The  day  following  Brother  Buny's  departure  the  doctor 
left  his  servants  in  charge  and  went  back  to  the  city. 

The  spring  and  summer  drifted,  and  still  he  lingered.  At 
last  the  snow  came :  silence  settled  upon  the  valley,  and 
brooded  upon  the  finer  heighte  of  the  more  distant  hills. 
With  the  first  fall  of  snow  he  returned :  fires  were  kindled, 
the  blue  smoke  curled  above  the  little  hut  buried  under  its 
white  burden ;  lights  twinkled  in  the  windows  again,  light- 
ing the  path  through  the  valley  and  sending  a  good  glow  out 
upon  the  darkness  for  the  cheer  of  Ijelated  tmvellers.  For 
three  days  he  remained  indooi*s,  seeing  no  one,  adjusting 
himself  anew  to  the  life  which  had  been  temporarily  bn)ken 
into.  And  then,  the  fourth  morning  after  his  return,  Lissy 
called. 

He  heard  her  voice  in  the  hall,  speaking  first  to  Aunt  Dilcy 
and  then  to  Zip. 

He  started,  and  turned  cold ;  he  had  dreaded,  longed,  and 
steeled  himself  for  this  visit.  Yet  the  sound  of  her  voice 
with  ite  gentle,  music-like  cadences  started  all  his  nerves 
a-jingling.  It  struck  him  that  there  was  something  new  in 
the  tones,  something  he  had  not  heard  there  l)efore;  its 
presence  cut  him  to  the  soul.  His  trained  ear  had  detected 
in  the  first  word  she  spoke  the  note  of  sorrow,  keen,  incur- 
able, hopeless.  Those  who  have  suffered  recognize  the  note 
in  any  sphere  or  circumstance. 

He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  day  they  buried  Al.  He 
had  kept  aloof  puq>osely ;  he  could  bear  her  happiness,  her 
content  with  her  lover,  but  not  her  grief;  he  w^ould 
undoubtedly  have  made  her  sorrow  his.  He  had  conquered 
himself  before  she  entered,  though  his  hand  still  shook,  and 
there  was  a  mist  before  his  eyes  when  she  opened  the  door 
and  stood  before  him. 
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At  the  sight  of  her  he  forgot  liimself  as  utterly  as  though 
he  had  never  felt  a  pang  l)ecause  of  her.  He  felt  notliiiig 
but  her  sorrow ;  saw  nothing  but  her  poor,  pinched'  little 
face,  with  the  purple  shadows  under  the  fathomless  eyes  that 
gazed  into  his  wdth  helpless,  uni*poken  pain. 

She  was  as  frail  as  one  of  the  white  lilies  that  had 
bloomed  in  his  yard  all  autumn,  and  like  the  lily  she  had 
l)een  chilled  by  the  frost  that  fell  too  early  upon  the  shivering 
white  petaLs. 

He  would  scarcely  have  recognized  her  but  for  the  golden 
hair  knotted  about  the  small,  tlainty  head  still  crowned  with 
tlie  old  red  felt.  Iler  very  voice  was  changed;  for  sorrow 
makes  for  itself  an  abiding  place  in  the  human  voice. 
Otlierwise  she  was  the  same  gentle,  quiet  Alicia. 

**  Dr.  Boiin',"  she  said,  extending  her  hand  to  meet  his, 
"  Fm  mighty  glad  you  have  come  back  home  again ;  I  have 
missed  you  mightily." 

There  was  a  quiver  in  the  voice  in  spite  of  the  powerful 
effort  to  hold  it  firm.  A  moisture  gathered  in  the  large, 
deep  eyes,  and  a  little  hacking  cough  followed  her  attempt 
at  welcome.  Without  a  word  he  took  her  arm  and  led  her 
to  the  fire,  and  stood  scamiing  carefully  the  delicate,  changed 
features.  He  was  the  physician  again,  and  she  the  patient; 
that  was  all. 

"Why,  child,  what  have  you  done  to  yourself?  Where 
is  all  your  color  and  your  strength  ?  Why  didn't  you  write 
me  you  were  ill  ?  Didn't  you  know  I  would  have  come  to 
you,  Lissy?  that  the  whole  wond  couldn't  have  —  " 

He  remembered,  and  stopped;  but  the  tone  of  his  voice 
caught  her  ear.  She  was  weak  and  overwrought  and  nervous. 
His  words  and  tone  quite  overcame  her  poor  strength.  She 
clasped  her  poor  trembling  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

Resisting  the  impulse  to  take  her  to  his  heart,  he  drew  up 
his  own  easy-chair,  tucked  her  into  it^  and  said : 

"  You  are  not  fit  to  be  out  in  weather  like  this.  Now  you 
are  to  sit  there  and  thaw  out^  and  after  a  while  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  tonic.  Now  then,  throw  ofif  your  hat.  You  are  to 
spend  the  day,  and  knock  Zip  off  or  he  Avill  be  in  your  lap. 
And  now  tell  me  about  it.     How  long  have  you  been  ill  ?  " 

He  drew  up  a  chair  and  seated  himself  beside  her,  watch- 
ing with  the  physician's  practised  eye  the  come  and  go  of 
color  in  the  delicate  cheeks,  the  play  of  breath  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  chest  which  a  few  months  back  had  been  strong 
and  robust  as  a  mountain  doe's. 
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"  I  haven't  been  sick,  Dr.  BorinV'  she  said.  "  I  fetched 
you  the  fresh  aigs  I've  been  waiting  to  fetch  you,  to  pay  up 
my  debts  to  you.  Aunt  Dilcy  wouldn't  take  any  while  you 
ware  gone,  because  she  said  you  didn't  tell  her,  an'  the  hens 
on  the  place  laid  enough  for  her  and  Ephraim.  But  I  reckin 
I  can  begin  again  now ;  I'd  like  ter  pay  my  debt.  You  ware 
mighty  good  to  remember  me  that  time  —  an'  ter  send  the 
money.  I  don't  know  what  I'd  'a'  done  but  for  you.  You  air 
mighty  good  anyhow,  mighty  good  to  me." 

He  saw  that  she  was  unnerved,  ready  to  break  down ;  it 
required  all  his  strength  not  to  break  do\vn  himself  and  pour 
out  the  burden  of  liis  love.  Once  he  did  put  out  his  hand 
for  the  little  pale  one  lying  upon  Zip's  shaggy  head  that 
rested  against  her  knee ;  but  he  remembered  in  time  to  lay 
his  fingere  upon  the  wrist  instead,  where  the  pulse  was 
tlirobbing  nervously  in  the  small  blue  veins. 

"  rd  Uke  ter  do  somethin'  for  you-uns.  Dr.  Borin',"  she 
went  on,  in  her  low  musical  voice.  '*  I  uster  think  you  ware 
not  happy  over  here  by  yourse'f,  an'  I  wish  I  could  do  some- 
thin'  ter  make  you  more  happy  —  " 

The  hand  upon  her  wrist  trembled.  Did  she  know  what 
she  was  saying?  Did  she  mean  that  which  her  words 
implied  ?  If  so,  would  his  unspoken  promise  to  Joe  hold  ? 
Did  she  understand  the  situation,  and  was  she  trying  to  help 
him  out  of  his  difficulty  ? 

"  I'd  like  ter  wash  yo'  clothes  even,  or  he'p  Aunt  Dilce 
when  I  get  better ;  I  feel  that  obligated  ter  you." 

He  dropped  lier  arm  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  said 
quietly : 

"  We  will  talk  about  that  when  you  are  strong  again. 
Now,  Lissy,  will  you  answer  my  question  ?  how  long  have 
you  been  ill?" 

*'  I  haven't  been  sick.  Dr.  Borin' ;  I  got  overhet  at  the 
meetin'  last  spring,  and  took  a  cold.  Seems  to  'a'  settled 
somewher's,  and  not  minded  to  let  go." 

"Settled  hell!"  he  exclaimed,  and  paused.  A  shadow 
deeper  than  that  which  had  made  its  home  there  came  into 
the  large  eyes.  She  lifted  her  hand  to  check  the  wicked 
(\\:clamation  at  which,  in  other  days,  she  had  been  wont  to 
Kiugh  so  merrily. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't,'*  she  said;  "you  ail-  so  good,  it  air  a 
[)ity  to  spoil  it  with  such  words.  I  wish  you  wouldn't.  If 
not  for  your  own  sake,  then  just  to  pleasure  me." 
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Was  there  anything  he  would  not  have  done  "  to  pleas- 
ure "  her  ? 

"I'll  quit,"  he  replied,  "to  please  you.  But  I  was  about 
to  say  something  warm.  Instead  I  shall  give  you  something 
warm  for  tliat  cough.  Suppose  I  whip  up  an  egg-nog  with 
one  of  your  own  eggs  :  then  we  shall  see  if  you  are  putting 
off  bad  eggs  upon  your  old  customers ;  see  ?  " 

She  did  not  respond  to  his  joking ;  her  face  wore  a 
troubled  look. 

"  rd  rather  you  wouldn't,"  she  said.  **  It's  made  of  liquor, 
egg-nog  air,  an'  it's  wrong  to  diink  liquor.  I'd  rather  cough 
as  ter  do  wrong." 

Her  conversion  had  been  complete,  —  its  completeness 
baffled  him. 

"  Well  then,"  he  replied,  "  here  is  a  cough  mixture  that  I 
keep  for  just  such  obstinate  cases  as  youi-s ;  we  will  try  this." 

He  poured  some  of  the  dark  liquid  into  a  tumbler  and 
watched  her  chink  it,  wondering  the  while  at  the  change  her 
new  religion  liad  wrought.  On  a  former  visit  she  had 
drunk  a  glass  of  wine,  and  had  carried  that  which  I'emained 
in  the  bottle  to  Al,  declaring  it  would  "  do  him  a  sight  of 
good  if  he  enjoyed  the  taste  of  it  as  well  as  she  did."  How 
she  had  changed,  her  very  voice  and  speech ;  she  had  adopted 
the  slow,  dmwling  dialect  of  her  grandparents,  as  if  in 
adopting  their  creeds  she  had  shouldered  their  ignorance  and 
lack  of  culture  also. 

The  tonic  revived  her ;  he  saw  the  glow  spring  to  eye  and 
cheek,  and  felt  l>etter  for  its  presence,  though  he  recognized 
it  as  only  a  delusion,  a  false  reflection  of  health,  produced  by 
the  stimulatnig  medicme. 

She  folded  her  hands  upon  her  lap  and  watched  him  shyly 
.  from  under  her  long,  dark  lashes  ;  but  it  was  many  minutes 
before  she  could  bring  herself  to  tlie  point  of  giving  him  her 
entire  confidence.  After  a  while  her  fingers  began  to  work 
nervously,  pulling  at  the  fringe  of  her  gay  plaid  shawl.  He 
felt  that  she  was  bracing  herself  for  an  ordeal. 

"I  have  come  to  see  you,"  she  said  at  last,  "about  — 
about  somethin'." 

"  Oh  you  have,  have  you  ?  "  he  said,  with  an  effort  at  care- 
less humor. 

"Dr.  Borin',"  she  began,  in  her  quaint  drawl,  "they 
calls  you-uns  an  infidel." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  is  no  news,  Lissy.    I  have 
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heard  that  often ;  ever  since  1  came  to  the  valley,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  yeai-s  l)efoi*e,"  he  added.  "  They  ai-e  wel- 
come to  call  me  what  they  choose ;  it  is  not  what  otliera  think 
lis,  but  that  which  we  know  oui-selves  to  be,  should  trouble 
or  please  us  m  this  life." 

"But,"  said  Alicia,  ignoring  the  interruption,  "they  allow 
that  you  know  right  smart  too.  Grandfather  says  he'd  about 
as  lief  take  your  say-so  as  ter  take  Brother  Barry's.  He 
says  Brother  Barry  w<as  never  lifty  mile  from  Pelham  in  all 
his  bom  days,  an'  don't  know  if  the  word  be  preached  in 
Tennessee  like  it  be  in  Georgy,  not  ter  save  his  life.  He 
says  one  man  has  as  much  right  ter  his  say  as  another  man, 
an'  ter  his  belief  too.  But  granny,  she  says  hell's  a-bilin' 
with  unbelievei'S  like  you-uns,  though  even  she  admits  you 
ai-e  entitled  ter  a  hearin'  at  the  last  day,  if  the  infidel  gets 
his  entitlements." 

"  Oh,  I'll  get  mine,  Lissy,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Don't  you 
fret  about  that.  I  will  get  a  hearing,  if  God  is  good.  You 
believe  He  is  good,  do  you  not,  Lissy  ?  " 

The  slender  hands  were  elapsed  with  sudden  rhaspody,  a 
light  leaped  to  the  quiet,  fathomless  eyes,  there  was  rapture 
in  the  face — the  rapture,  the  light,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  fanatic.  The  physician  saw  it  and  iindei-stood  ;  his  heart 
dropped  like  lead  in  his  bosom.  Too  late,  too  late ;  the  deed 
had  been  done.  He  felt  as  he  had  sometimes  felt  when  sum- 
moned to  attend  a  wounded  man  and,  arriving  too  late,  had 
found  the  man  dead.  The  heart  had  ceased  beating,  a  little 
piece  of  anatomical  mechanism  had  stopped,  that  was  all. 
Yet  it  meant  that  somebody  had  committed  a  murder. 

"  Oh,  He  air,"  said  Alicia  softly  and  with  stmnge  fervor, 
"  He  air  good,  God  air  good.  I  give  my  testimony  to  hit. 
He  air  good,  good ;  Dr.  Borui',  I  have  found  i>eace  since  I 
were  here  afoi-etimes." 

His  heart  beat  so  fiercely  he  could  scarcely  trust  himself 
to  speak,  to  talk  to  her,  liis  poor  broken  flower.  They  had 
played  upon  her  heart  in  its  desolation ;  taken  advantage  of 
her  sorrow,  her  ignorance,  her  loneliness,  and  her  need  of 
sympathy.  He  understood  it  all  in  an  histant,  and  wondered 
where  Joe  could  have  been  and  what  doing  that  he  had  failed 
to  fit  himself  to  the  emptiness  left  by  the  l)eloved  brother. 
Peace  indeed!  He  leaned  foi-ward,  took  the  slender,  teai> 
wet  hands  in  his  own,  folded  them  gently  between  his 
strong,  warm  palms.     Thus  would  he  have  folded  her  lif^  va 
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his,  warmed  and  caressed  the  quivering,  wounded  heart. 
But  such  was  not  reserved  for  hun,  —  lie  might  minister  as 
the  physician,  the  friend,  the  okl  man  vei"sed  in  the 
knowledge  of  books ;  no  more. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  "  you  have  found  peace,  you  tell  me. 
Yet  your  face,  your  restlessness,  your  very  voice,  all  tell  me 
you  have  not  found  peace  ;  that  you  are  far  from  it.  What 
is  it,  Alicia  ?  What  is  the  trouble  ?  Peace  that  comes  of 
God  is  His  blessed  gift,  and  'He  addeth  no  sorrow  thereto.' 
Tell  me  what  troubles  you,  my  child,  and  let  me  help  you, 
just  as  your  father  would.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  not  insen- 
sible to  human  i)ain.  Some  hearts  refuse  age  in  spite  of 
tottering  old  lx>dies  and  heads  tliat  catch  tlie  snow.  Mine  is 
young  enough  to  tiike  your  grief  and  help  you  to  find  a  way 
out  of  it,  maybe ;  but  if  it  be  one  of  those  burdens — they  fall 
sometimes  —  which  must  be  borne,  I  am  ready  to  help  you  lift 
it,  bear  it  — "  Share  it,  he  was  about  to  say.  His  heart 
yearned  to  tiike  her  into  its  prot<3cting  wamith,  to  bless  her 
poor  life  with  the  fulness  of  his  love. 

ITie  gentle  tone  and  touch  brought  the  tears  against  which 
she  had  been  struggling. 

*'I  want  to  do  right.  But  it's  hard,  hard,  hard.  I  want 
to  ask  you.  Dr.  Borhi',  is  it  wTong  to  marry  a  man  who 
ain't  a  believer  ?     Is  it  a  sin  to?  " 

Poor  little  ignorant !  the  great  trouble  had  been  laid  bare 
at  last. 

"It's  Joe,"  she  continued.  "You  said  I  ought  —  to  many 
Joe.  You  told  me  so,  and  I  meant  to,  because  you  said  it 
was  only  fair  to  him.  But  since  then  I've  got  religion. 
Joe's  a  smner ;  I  don't  know  as  I  could  make  liim  happy ;  an' 
I  didn't  want  to  marry — only  you  said  'twas  right.  But 
Brother  Barry  he  allows  God  will  lay  it  up  against  me  if  I 
many  Joe ;  He'll  punish  me,  he  called  it.  Like  He  punished 
me  befo'  when  he  took  little  Al.  He  says  that's  what  made 
Al  die.  God  was  angry  with  me  fur  bein'  a  sinner ;  an'  He 
couldn't  fetch  me  to  a  sense  o'  sin  no  other  way,  an'  so  He  took 
my  brother.  My  poor  little  brother  Al!  Seems  ter'me  He 
might  'a'  got  me  some  other  way,  an'  not  have  took  my  brother. 
But  Brother  BaiTy,  says  God's  ways  is  past  findui'  out,  an'  I 
reckin  they  air.  But  I  can't  see  my  way  clear  to  do  any- 
thing ;  'pears  to  me  I'm  left  alone,  now  Al's  gone ;  an'  Joe's 
always  been  good  ter  me,  an'  I  ain't  got  anybody  else,  Dr. 
Borin',  nobody ;  an'  I  have  asked  for  light,  for  help ;  an'  it 
lias  —  not — come." 
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What  could  he  say?  what  do?  To  him  the  thing  that  was  so 
simple,  so  easy  to  adjust  and  to  set  right,  was  to  her  a  tragedy. 

To  tell  her  she  was  a  child,  an  innocent,  and  that  Brother 
Barry  was  a  fool  and  a  fanatic,  would  have  been  a  useless 
waste  of  words.  Six  months  earlier,  Alicia,  the  "sinner," 
would  have  laughed  at  the  prophecy  of  the  Methodist  and 
made  merry  over  his  threats.  But  Alicia,  the  conveiii,  her 
heart  sore  with  the  desolation  of  death,  was  ready  to  hug 
to  itself  any  promise  of  consolation,  and  to  flee  any  threat  of 
a  second  visitation  of  sorrow. 

He  felt  as  helpless  as  she.  For  the  cancerous  teachings  of 
ignorance  there  is  no  healing  save  in  knowledge ;  and  the 
mind  diseased,  unlike  the  body,  will  not  bear  the  knife  at  the 
root  of  the  woe ;  it  rather  requires  gentle  handling,  time  and 
the  tender  tricks  of  art  to  woo  it  back  to  health.  Hers  was 
a  present  need;  she  being  one  of  those  all-soul  creations 
which,  once  lighted,  will  turn  upon  and  consume  itself  in  its 
own  fire.  He  forbore  to  use  the  knife.  So  that  to  her, 
although  she  still  respected  his  great  knowledge  and 
admired  his  undeniable  goodness,  he  was  still  an  infidel,  a 
non-partaker  in  the  feast  of  the  saints.  His  heart  was  as 
sore  as  hers ;  still  he  must  say  something,  since  she  had  come 
to  him  for  help. 

"  Alicia,"  he  began,  "  Brother  Barry  has  presented  to  you 
but  one  view  of  the  great  God  ;  there  Ls  another,  child  —  " 

She  silenced  him  with  her  hand.  ''  Oh,  I  have  been  a  sin- 
ner, I  ha\r  been  a  sinner.  Dr.  Borin' ;  God  might  bum  me 
in  the  lake  of  fire  and  still  be  too  good  ter  me.  I  know  it, 
I  know  it." 

He  sighed,  discouraged  at  the  outset.  But  there  was 
another  string  upon  which  he  might  soinid  for  a  i^esponse. 

"  Alicia,"  he  said,  "  you  are  considering  only  yourself  in 
this  matter.  Listen  to  me.  When  God  puts  into  the  heait 
of  an  honest,  earnest  man,  as  you  believe  Gotl  does,  a  love 
for  an  earnest,  tender  woman,  He  puts  the  feeling  there  to 
bless  and  enrich  both  his  Ufe  and  hers.  Such  love  may  not 
be  lightly  set  aside.  There  are  consequences,  fearful  amd 
destructive,  which  sometimes  do  and  always  may  attend 
cruelty  to  one  who  loves  us.     I  know  whereof  I  speak." 

She  was  silent,  knowing  that  he  referred  to  liis  own 
unhappy  experience.  After  a  moment  he  continued  :  "  You 
have  no  right  to  spoil  Joe's  happiness  for  a  whim.  No  true 
woman  will  grieve  the  heart  that  loves  her." 
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Still  she  made  no  reply ;  she  w«ts  afraid  of  him,  afraid  to 
trust  him,  afraid  to  trust  herself.  Above  all  she  was  afraid 
of  her  religi<^n  ;  it  hiul  l)ecome  her  tjrrant;  she  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  whatever  it  might  demand ;  not  only  her  love,  but 
her  life  as  well. 

^'  Aliciii,"  he  said,  studying  carefully  the  varying  shadows 
of  her  face,  "Ls  this  your  only  reason* for  refusing  Joe  ?  " 

She  starU^d,  flushed,  and,  without  replying,  rose  to  go.  He 
also  rose,  and,  scarcely  knowing  that  he  did  so,  put  himself 
U'twecn  the  door  and  her. 

*'  You  must  answer  my  question ;  tell  me,  before  I  let  you 
go,  if  religious  motives  alone  influence  you  in  your  refusal  to 
become  the  wife  of  Joe  Bowen." 

There  was  a  flash  of  the  gi'ay  eyes,  a  curl  of  the  thin, 
bloodless  lip.  She  lifted  her  hand,  as  of  one  alwut  to  take 
an  oath.     Instead,  however,  she  waved  him  out  of  her  path. 

"  Stand  out  of  my  way,"  she  conunanded.  "  1  am  obligated 
to  no  man  so  much  that  I  must  take  oath  to  every  foolish 
thought  I  ever  had,  as  I  can  «<?<;." 

He  laughed  and  moved  aside  to  let  her  pass.  Her  simple 
effort  at  parrying,  her  refusal  to  deny  the  suggestion  canied 
in  his  questioning,  her  excitement  that  was  embaiTassment 
more  than  anger,  —  all  these  spoke  more  than  her  simple 
admission  could  have  spoken,  and  he  was  content. 

It  is  encmgh  sometimes  to*  know  one's  self  beloved,  without 
the  additional  joy  of  possession. 

He  stood  a  moment  at  the  little  back  gat€  through  which 
she  had  passed,  to  watch  her  climbing  the  brown  path, 
winding  in  and  out  the  denuded,  snow-rimmed  mountain 
growth.  Her  dress  of  blue  homespun,  the  large-plaided, 
many-hued  shawl,  the  bright  head  wearing  its  crown  of  gay 
red  felt,  —  all  these  combined  to  make  a  rare  dash  of  color 
against  the  dead  whiteness  of  the  landscai)e. 

Three  times  she  paused  to  rest,  while  only  the  preceding 
summer  she  had  come  down  that  same  path  witli  the  light 
step  of  a  mountain  doe,  and  cheeks  to  shame  the  roses  that 
had  bloomed  beside  her  door.  Alas,  the  roses  were  all  dead, 
in  garden  and  young  life  alike. 

"And  all  so  unnecessarj%"  said  the  doctor,  still  watching 
the  bright  confusion  of  color  disappearing  among  the  gray- 
ness  of  the  heights.  She  would  not  climb  beyond  tlie  clouds, 
poor  Alicia;  she  would  only  pass  into  the  gloom  of  the 
confusing  mists.     He  sighed,  and  turned  back  to  his  cabin. 
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"She  will  be  dead  before  another  winter.  I  might  have 
saved  her  once,  and  both  of  iis  been  happy.  But  not  now, 
not  now.  Fanaticism  is  stronger  than  affection ;  hers,  with 
Al's  death  to  help  along,  will  soon  end  it  all  for  her,  —  my 
poor  Alicia." 

It  came  sooner  than  he  expected.  All  spring  he  watched 
her  fade.  The  red  roses  returned  to  the  bush  by  the  cabin 
door,  but  not  to  the  cheek  of  the  fading  girl.  She  came  and 
went  as  usual,  still  brought  her  offering  of  fresh  eggs  and 
butter,  though  now  she  left  them  with  old  Dilcy  in  the 
kitchen.  Her  chats  with  the  Doctor  wei-e  limited  to  short 
resting  spells  at  the  gate,  where  he  sometimes  hailed  her  on 
her  trips  to  and  from  Sewanee.  These  meetings  were  as 
much  a  tortm^e  to  him  as  they  were  to  her ;  she  was  not  in 
his  life  now,  nor  of  it ;  liis  own  hand  had  put  her  from  him. 
If  he  could  have  heard  from  her  own  lips,  just  once  before 
she  went  from  him,  a  tender  word,  could  have  had  one  assur- 
ance that  the  pure  young  heart  was  his,  he  could  have  felt 
that  to  lay  her  in  her  grave  was  sweeter  far  than  to  have 
yielded  her  to  another.  But,  try  as  he  might,  he  could  never 
surprise  her  into  a  betrayal  of  affection,  if  indeed  she 
harbored  any  for  him.  Only  once  —  it  was  the  last  visit  she 
made  to  him  —  he  had  thought  to  probe  her  heart  by  an 
unexpected  reference  to  Joe.  She  had  almost  fallen  into  the 
snare  he  had  set. 

"  You  owe  it  to  him,"  he  declared,  "  to  marry  him.  He  is 
going  to  the  dogs.     I  saw  him  drunk  last  week." 

She  recoiled  and  cried  out  so  shaiply  he  winced  for  the 
hurt  he  had  dealt  her. 

"  I  can't,"  she  sobbed.  "  Oh,  I  can't ;  I  want  to  do  what 
seems  to  me  right  to  do,  but  I  cant  —  marry  —  nobody." 

One  June  morning  when  the  winds  sang  low  in  the  forest 
they  sent  for  him.  The  miller  met  him  at  the  gate  and  bade 
him  go  in. 

"She'll  soon  be  at  rest,  poor  Lissy,"  lie  said,  "an'  free  o' 
ihar  tormentin'.  She  ware  a  likely  gal,  an'  a  good  gal,  befo' 
the  Methodists  got  holt  of  her.  Trouble  come  to  her,  an' 
they  were  not  satisfied,  but  they  must  pile  worry  'pon  top  of 
hit  till  she  sunk  under  it.  Go  in.  Dr.  Borin',  an'  help  my 
poor  little  gal  ter  die." 

Granny  stood  in  the  doorway,  awed  and  tearless,  a  strange 
subdued  sorrow  in  her  face.  She  moved  aside  to  let  liim  pass, 
pohiting  with  her  long  finger  to  the  little  room  where  the 
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honeysuckle  peeped  in  at  the  window  and  the  June  ^vinds  stole 
through  the  euitains  of  simple  muslin  to  fan  the  brow  of  the 
sick  girl.  Granny  had  long  ago  recognized  the  fact  that 
Lissy  had  passed  l)eyond  tlie  skill  of  either  infidel  or  herb. 

Alicia  was  awake,  restless  and  tossing,  a  wild  light  in  her 
eyes  and  a  strange  strength  in  the  worn  body. 

The  physician  stepped  to  the  bedside  and  spoke  her  name 
softly. 

"  Alicia." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  lifted  herself  in  bed  and 
cried  out  to  him  sharply : 

"  Dr.  Borin',"  «he  sobbed,  "  oh.  Dr.  Borin',  don't  let 
me  die."  She  caught  his  coat  front  and  held  it  Jis  he 
bent  over  her  seeking  to  soothe  and  rciussurc  her,  although  liis 
heait  was  breaking  with  her  piteous  pleadings  for  life. 

'*  I'm  afeard,  oh,  I'm  afeai*d  ter  die.  Vm  afeard  the  devil 
will  get  me.  Do  you  i-eckin  the  devil  will  get  me.  Dr. 
Borin'  ?  I've  been  a-thinkin'  about  wdiat  you  said,  an'  I'm 
afeard  I  done  wrong  after  all,  treatin'  of  Joe  so  bad.  But  I 
meant  it  fur  right.  Oh,  I  did  try  ter  do  right ;  I  did,  I  did, 
I  did." 

It  was  too  cruel,  after  all  her  struggle  and  sacrifice  to 
be  so  harassed  at  the  last. 

He  drew  a  chair  to  the  bedside  and  folded  the  waited, 
trembling  hands  in  his. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  child,"  he  said.  "  Have  you  been  worry- 
ing over  my  foolish  scolding?  You  did  right  of  course,  i)er- 
fectly  right;  and  you're  not  to  give  the  matter  another 
tliought.  I  will  tell  Joe  that  you  thought  of  him  and  wci-e 
sorry  that  you  hurt  him,  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so ;  and  he  will 
forgive  you,  Alicia ;  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"Oil,  I  wish't  you  would,"  she  sobbed.  '*Tell  him  I'm 
sorry  I  had — to  hurt  him.  Air  you  sure  he  won't  be  mad 
at  me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  sure,  Alicia.  May  I  take  him  your  love  ? 
Must  I  tell  him  that  you  knew  that  you  loved  him  —  at  f/ie 
laatf' 

He  bent  his  face  to  hers ;  he  saw  the  old  hurt,  haunted 
expression  i-eturn  to  her  eyes.  But  she  smiled,  even  in  the 
face  of  death;  the  principle  which  had  sealed  her  liiw 
against  the  comforting  lie  spoke  a  comforting,  a  blessed 
truth  to  him. 

"  You  do  not  love  him,  Ahcia  ?  Is  that  it  ?   You  love  another 
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who  held  you  in  heart  from  the  first  moment  he  saw  you, 
dear  ?  You  loved  him  a  little  in  return,  for  all  he  was  so 
old,  so  much  too  old  for  you,  my  poor  darling  ?  " 

She  nestled  closer  to  him ;  her  fingers  closed  upon  his  with 
convulsive  strength. 

"  Don't  tell  him,"  she  begged.  "  Don't  ever  let  him 
know ;  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  —  now." 

*'  It  is  enough  that  I  know,  dear,"  he  said,  with  broken 
voice.  "  I  shall  tal^e  him  your  love,  3'our  dear  love,  the 
same  you  might  have  sent  to  Al.     May  I  ?  " 

She  nodded,  and  was  silent.  The  shadowy  gray  eyes  held 
many  a  doubt  in  their  startled  depths.    • 

"  Rest  easy  now,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  be  happy.  You 
have  been  a  good  girl,  and  have  tried  to  do  your  dut3\" 

lie  stooped  and  touched  her  forehead  with  hLs  lips  Ughtly, 
as  one  caresses  a  rose,  afraid  of  bruising  the  tender  petals. 
He  pushed  the  golden  strands  of  hair  back  from  her  brow 
that  death  had  kissed,  and  saw  her  smile,  as  if  the  unutter- 
able sweetness  of  the  caress  were  the  one  touch  of  earth, 
being  so  like  divine,  she  would  carry  with  her  to  make  para- 
dise more  perfect. 

Only  a  moment,  one  poor  little  moment  of  bliss,  and  the 
old  horror,  the  fear  of  that  which  might  await  her  when  she 
should  pass  into  the  far  mysterious,  returned  to  torture  her. 

"  Don't  let  me  die."  The  jx^or  plaintive  pleading  hurt  his 
very  soul  to  hear. 

"  I'm  afeard  to  go  down  into  the  pit,  Dr.  Borin'  I  I'm 
af card  of  —  God." 

"  Afraid  of  the  good  God,  dear?  Think  of  him,  Alicia. 
He  alone  can  help  you  now.  Remember  only  that  He  is  the 
good  God  ;  good,  good." 

"An'  the  devil  won't  get  me?  Oh,  I'm  afeard  of  the 
devil,  an'  the  fire  that  burns  an'  never  stops  bumin'.  Don't 
let  me  die  an'  go  ter  the  devil.  Dr.  Borin' ! " 

She  was  weeping  wildly ;  her  terror  was  pitiful.  He 
knelt  by  the  bed  and  took  the  fragile,  wasted  form  in  his 
amis,  holding  her  closely,  so  that  she  lay  upon  liLs  bosom  like 
a  frightened  bird  with  broken  wings  fluttering  helplessly. 
Granny  came  in  and  stood  over  the  foot  of  tlie  couch; 
grandad  had  gone  to  fetch  a  neighbor ;  old  Dilcy  had  come 
over  to  offer  the  assistance  which  she  had  learned  was  neces- 
sary at  such  times.  The  Doctor  neither  saw  nor  heard  any- 
thing but  the  dying  girl  in  his  arms.  She  was  his  for  the 
moment;   to   him   it  had   been  granted  to  soothe  the  last 
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moment  of  the  life  that  had  been  so  dear  to  him.  He  threw 
aside  all  disguise  :  he  would  speak  the  truth  as  he  believed 
it,  let  tlie  result  be  what  it  might. 

*'  Lissy,"  he  said,  his  face  near  her  own,  "  listen  to  me,  dear 
child.  There  is  no  devil.  There  is  no  devil  and  no  lake  of 
fire.     Can  you  hear  me,  Lissy  ?     And  do  you  imderstand  ?  " 

Into  the  frightened  eyes  crept  an  expression  of  wonder  that 
mellowed  into  perfect  joy. 

"  Air  you  mire  ?  "  she  whispered.    ''  Sure  he  can't  get  me  ?  " 

"  As  I  am  that  you  are  going  straight  to  God,  dear.  Don't 
you  be  afraid  ;  don't  think  of  death  at  all ;  just  remember  the 
good  God.     You  know  Him,  Lissy  ?  " 

She  di'ew  a  long,  deep  sigh.  "  Oh  yes,  I  know  Him.  I'm  so 
glad,  so  glad  there  ain't  any  devil.  I  was  so  af card  of  him, 
and  now  there  ain't  any,  there  ain't  any." 

She  nestled  her  head  against  his  l)osom;  the  heavy  lids 
dropped  wearily.  Granny  put  her  apron  to  her  face  and 
went  out  to  nurse  her  grief  alone.  Old  Dilcy  began  to  move 
the  medicine  bottles  from  the  little  candle-stand  at  the  bed's 
side.     She  knew  they  would  be  needed  no  more. 

But  Dr.  Boring  neither  stiri'ed  nor  spoke,  nor  moved 
his  eyes  from  the  beautiful  face  upon  his  bosom.  He  was 
waiting  for  the  last  recognition,  wliich  he  felt  sure  would  not 
be  denied  him.  Tliere  was  a  moment  of  intense  silence 
before  Alicia  lifted  her  hand  and  placed  it  upon  his  l)osom. 
He  moved  it  gently  to  liis  neck,  when  she  opened  her  eyes, 
shadowless  now,  and  smiled.  With  the  smile  came  a  sigh,  a 
breath  of  inexpressible  content.  Tlie  smile,  the  sigh  spoke  to 
him,  a  wordless  message,  but  he  undei'stood  and  was  content. 
He  put  her  back  upon  the  pillow,  wordless  and  without  tears, 
and  passed  out  where  death  liad  entered.  •  HLs  liand,  as  he 
passed,  brushed  a  large  full-hearted  rose  that  bloomed  upon 
the  bush  beside  the  door ;  the  crimson  petals  fell  apart  and 
lay  about  Ids  feet.  It  was  well  the  roses  should  fade,  —  he 
wondered  if  they  might  not  know  that  she  was  dead.  The 
little  tragedy  in  hearts  was  played.  Henceforth  life  would 
wear  its  gray  and  return  to  its  old  silence.  Into  the  heart's 
Holy  of  Holies  only  memory,  the  high  priest,  may  enter. 

The  days  multiplied  to  weeks,  the  weeks  and  months 
drifted  drowsily  into  years,  and  autumn,  purple  mth  haze  and 
steeped  with  the  odor  of  fading  vegetation,  was  come  again. 
Tlie  Indian  pipes  were  in  bloom,  and  where  the  golden-rod 
had  died,  bunches  jof  gray  stubble  waved  in  the  October  wind. 
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In  the  Doctor's  cabin  the  fires  had  been  lighted,  for  the 
nights  were  cool.  He  still  went  about  among  his  sick,  doing 
a  quiet  good.  The  guestxjhamber  sheltered  but  few  now, 
since  Brother  Barry  had  been  sent  upon  a  different  cii-cuit. 
Sometimes  Joe  Bowen  would  lodge  there,  but  not  often ;  he 
had  become  restless  after  Alicia's  death,  and  was  fond  of 
roaming  the  woods  alone  of  nights,  although  he  often  came 
over  to  sit  afternoons  in  the  sunshine  and  talk  with  the 
Doctor  of  Alicia.  So  changed,  so  softened,  and  so  gently 
patient  was  he,  that  Dr.  Boring  sometimes  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  trace  in  the  quiet,  steady  farmer  the  old  fiery-tempei'ed 
Joe  who  had  once  commanded  him  to  come  out  and  fight  for 
the  girl  they  each  loved. 

Only  in  one  respect  was  he  unchanged, — he  was  still 
proof  against  Brother  Barrj^ 

"1  ain't  got  no  religion,  Dr.  Borin',"  he  was  wont  to 
declare,  "  no  more  than  I  had  when  Lissy  Keams  uster  name 
me  for  a  sinner.  An'  I  don't  know  no  moi-e  than  I  did  then. 
But,  Dr.  Boiin',"  —  and  his  voice  would  fall  to  a  low,  not 
unmusical  cadence,  —  "  when  they  talk  of  Chiist  I  seem  to 
see  Him  wanderin'  through  the  mount'n,  lonesome-like  an' 
weary,  huntin'  for  the  strays  amongst  His  sheep.  An'  oh !  I 
feels  for  Him,  I  feels  for  Him.  I  know  what  'tis  to  be  a 
lonesome  wanderer  in  the  mount'ns.  I  know  what  'tis  to  feel 
the  rocks  and  thorns  tliat  cut  an'  prick.  I  know  what  'tis  to 
be  forgot  of  all,  except,  maybe,  of  Him,  who  lived  alone  an' 
lonesome  too;  though  I  ain't  unmindful  of  the  word  she 
sent  ter  me,  her  love  an'  her  good-by.  I  remembers  tliem, 
an'  they  air  sweet  to  me.  But  they  air  not  tliat  which  com- 
forts me;  it's  Him^  Him  who  suffered  too;  an'  so  1  say  I  feels 
for  Him,  Christ  or  elder  brother.  Son  of  God  or  son  of  man, 
wliich  you  will.  He's  nigh  to  me ;  His  presence  helps  me. 
Somehows  1  don't  look  to  reach  the  heights,  whar  the  skies 
air  fair  an'  the  eagles  swim.  But  I'm  content  ter  walk  the 
valley  path  so  long  as  He  walks  with  me." 

And  with  a  sigh,  half  sad,  half  resigned,  he  lifts  his 
eyes  to  the  purpling  hills  where  Alicia  sleeps  underneath  the 
soughing  hemlocks,  where  in  summer  the  cows  couch  under 
the  shadow  of  the  cliffs,  hard  by  Pelham,  and  in  winter  the 
wind,  like  a  spent  runner,  moans  among  the  trees,  lamenting, 
mayhap,  those  baffling  mysteries  which  to  her  have  been  at 
last  made  plain. 

The  End. 


TIME. 
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Time  is  a  wizard  necromancer,  who, 

With  Hlcifrht  of  hand  and  charming  unconcern, 

Crives  frequent  exhibitions  of  his  art 

To  gaping  crowds  that  note  bis  dextrous  skill. 

But  fail  to  follow  close  each  wondrous  change. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Mr.  Goode  left  her  at  the  door  and  turned  and  walked 
thoughtfully  away,  while  Salome  climbed  her  stairway  with 
strange  emotions  in  her  troubled  breast.  Her  dinner,  which 
was  served  from  the  coffee-house,  was  scarcely  tasted,  and  all 
the  afternoon  strange  suggestions  came  to  her  mind.  She 
could  not  go  home.  She  had  no  money  except  wliat  she  got 
from  Ruby ;  she  could  not  ask  them  to  come  to  her,  because 
they  were  poor,  but  somehow  she  wanted  for  the  first  time  to 
see  her  parents,  her  home,  her  little  sister  and  brother,  and  she 
wrote  her  mother  a  long  loving  letter.  At  last  she  thought 
the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  write  a  letter  to  Ruby.  She 
wrote  a  dozen  and  tore  them  up. 

"  No,  I  will  not.  I  will  go  on  to  the  last.  Let  Mr.  Goode 
tell  them  what  he  pleases.  I  might  be  sorry  afterward  if  I 
wrote  in  this  silly  mood  with  all  the  power  of  that  minister's 
words  upon  me.  To  write  as  I  feel  now,  and  to  feel  and  act 
to-moiTow  as  I  did  yesterday,  would  be  inconsistent  in  a  worse 
hypocrite  than  I." 

"  There  it  is  again." 

"  Go  to  the Chapel  to-night.     I  will  show  you  where." 

"  Ha !  this  becomes  interesting.  •  I  verily  believe  that  I'm 
possessed  one  hour  by  an  angel,  the  next  by  a  devil.  But 
as  I  have  nothing  better  to  do  I'll  follow  the  spirit  whitherso- 
ever it  leadeth." 

As  she  locked  her  door  and  prepared  to  descend  she  again 
addressed  her  unseen  guide,  saying : 

"  I  am  ready." 

She  walked  without  hesitation  to  a  certain  chapel  in 

Square,  found  it  already  quite  well  filled,  and  the  usher 
seated  her  very  near  the  pulpit.  After  a  hymn  was  sung  a 
man  with  little  of  the  apostolic  appearance  about  him  save  his 
dress,  presented  the  preacher,  who,  to  Salome's  amazement, 
was  a  woman,  — a  i*eturned  missionary  who  wanted  to  tell  all 
about  the  foreign  lands  she  had  visitedi  the  heathen  she  had 
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seen,  and  the  good  work  the  Lord  was  doing  through  the 
missionaries,  or,  to  put  it  in  her  way,  the  good  work  the  mis- 
sionaries were  doing  for  the  Lord.  So  decidedly  opposite 
was  this  woman's  teaching  Uy  that  in  the  morning  sermon 
that  Salome  could  but  marvel.  The  woman  was  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  of  a  sensational  or  emotional  natui-e,  seeking 
to  work  upon  her  hearers'  sympathies  by  depicting  the  hor- 
rom  of  the  hell  that  awaited  the  benighted  heathen,  and  the 
great  responsibility  that  rested  upon  the  enlightened  Chiis- 
tian  world  to  save  them.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
'*  He  that  forsaketh  not  father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother, 
to  follow  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me,"  and  that  *^ following  Him" 
meant  the  care  of  the  heathen. 

When  the  service  was  over  the  woman  came  down  among 
the  congregation.  Salome  seemed  to  specially  attract  her. 
She  walked  straight  to  her  and,  taking  her  hand,  asked  her : 

"  My  sister,  have  you  found  the  Loitl  ?  " 

To  which  Salome  bluntly  replied  : 

**  This  morning  I  thought  I  had.  To-night  I  feel  I've  lost 
Him,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  1  came  here." 

**  Why,  my  child,  why  ?  "  she  asked,  rolling  up  her  eyes 
till  only  the  whites  could  be  seen. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  heai-  such  things  as  you  said.  It  stirs  up 
doubts  in  my  mind  about  the  gooclness  of  God  or  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ.  What  business  had  he  to  make  heathen,  know- 
ing that  without  light  they'd  go  to  hell,  and  knowing,  too, 
they  could  not  all  be  enlightened  in  this  world?  For  my 
part  I  think  those  who  never  are  enlightened  are  safer  than 
those  who,  having  the  light,  disobey  it." 

"  Who  are  you,  child  ?  "  asked  the  startled  woman. 

'*  Why,  I  am  nobody,  specially.  I  expect  to  rise  to  fame 
and  fortune  above  the  footlights  on  the  theatrical  stage.  I 
make  my  dMut  next  winter." 

If  Salome  had  fired  a  bullet  with  each  word  she  spoke  she 
could  not  have  made  her  listener  groan  and  dodge  and 
tremble  more  horribly. 

"  No  wonder  you  don't  pity  the  heathen  ;  but  I  know  you 
realize  the  sin  you  are  about  to  commit  in  going  on  the  stage." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.  I  shall  earn  a  fortune,  and  any  mission- 
ary would  like  to  have  some  of  the  money  thus  acquired, 
while  I  should  think  if  the  acting  were  a  sin  the  reward  was 
a  cui-se.  I  expect  to  play  moral  plays  ;  I  expect  to  pay  my 
debts ;  I  expect  to  have  church  people  ask  me  for  money, 
too." 
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"  Give  me  yoiir  address,  child,  give  me  your  address.  You 
are  in  a  very  bad  state,  a  very  tad  state  indeed,"  she  said, 
feeling  in  her  pocket  and  producing  a  tablet  and  pencil. 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Salome,  "  but  I  wouldn't  swap  my 
prospects  for  yours." 

She  handed  her  a  card  and  then  left  the  place,  wondering 
why  she  had  been  led  here  to  hear  the  very  opposite  of  what 
she  had  heard  in  th^  morning.  The  softness  was  oozing  out 
of  her  heart.  Had  she  met  Mr.  Goode  now  she  would  have 
been  afraid  to  speak  to  him,  for  sin  makes  cowards  of  us  all, 
and  she  felt  the  old  sins  of  doubt,  hatred,  anger,  and  jealousy 
coming  back. 

"  Ambition,  thou  glorious  cheat !  Come  back  to  me ! 
You're  all  that  will  raise  and  hold  me  up  till  victorj"^  is  won,*' 
she  cried,  as  she  flung  herself  wearily  upon  her  bed  that  night. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

Mr.  Goode  returned  and  delighted  them  all  by  his  report 
of  Salome,  for  we  know  that  he  had  met  and  spoken  to  her 
under  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
very  generously  disposed  toward  her. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode  and  Ruby  were  alone 
again  that  Mr.  Goode  explained  the  object  of  his  visit  to 
London,  and  showed  them  the  only  clew  he  had  upon  which 
to  work.  The  newspapers  that  he  had  found  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  death  contained  speeches  of  a  famous  barris- 
ter, and  in  those  of  later  date  he  was  called  the  modem 
Pericles.  The  last,  which  was  dated  twenty-two  yeare  before, 
spoke  of  the  mysterioiLS  disappearance  of  this  same  gentleman, 
then  a  member  of  Parliament.  The  paper  which  Ruby's 
father  held  in  hLs  dying  hands  contained  this  article : 

Inquiries  <are  being  made  concerning  a  once  prominent  man  whose  name 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  in  order  t-o  i-eeaU  to  mind  the  brilliant 
though  brief  career  of  a  man  who  startled  the  world  with  his  profound 
thoughts,  and  thrilled  every  audience  with  his  magnetic  and  powerful 
presence  and  wonderful  voice.  The  inquiry  develops  the  fact  that  for 
some  reason,  known  to  no  one,  this  man  changed  his  name  by  order  of 

court  in to  that  of  Gladstone,  and  since  that  time  has  spent  his  life  in 

tniining  other  men  in  his  divine  art,  and  is  well  and  favonibly  known  in 
tliat  capacity.  It  is  further  developed  that  he  left  England  more  than 
two  years  ago  with  his  bejiutiful  daughter,  whose  nire  beauty  created 
exceptional  notice  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  where  she  was  most 
graciously  received.  Secret  in([uiries  are  being  made  to  lind  the  present 
dwelling  place  of  this  gifted  man  and  his  lovely  daughter.  The  object  or 
motive  of  the  inquiry  is  still  a  mystery. 
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"  There  now,"  said  Mr.  Goode,  as  he  read  the  last  line,  "  it 
is  sure  that  your  father  and  this  barrister  are  one  and  the 
same,  for  I  examined  the  court  records,  and  I  found  one  man 
who  had  known  him  quite  well.  He  said  your  father  went 
travelling,  a  brilliant  man,  having  achieved  great  success  and 
inherited  a  fortune,  and  returned  two  or  tliree  years  later  a 
wliite-haired  wreck  (tliat  was  when  mother  and  I  came 
along  to  care  for  you) ;  that  he  made  known  liis  desire  to 
give  instruction  in  oratorjs  but  strangely  enough  api)ealed 
to  the  coui-t  to  have  his  name  changed,  a  foolish  tiling,  the 
man  thouglit,  as  his  own  was  so  famous,  and  that  in  every 
way  he  had  endeavored  to  lose  his  identity  except  to  a  few 
friends.  The  man  to  whom  I  allude  is  a  minister,  under 
whom  your  father  studied  the  new  spiritual  philosophy  which 
this  man  preaches." 

"  Was  no  reason  given  then  ?     Was  no  sin  —  " 

"  Nothuig  that  he  ever  heard.  His  character  was  above 
reproach." 

"  My  mother  —  ?  " 

"  Ah,  there  is  the  strange  part.  I  learned  from  his  oldest 
friend  that  he  was  not  married  when  he  left  London.  He 
must  have  married  soon  afterward.  Then,  after  your  birth, 
the  wife  died — or —  " 

He  saw  the  face  finish  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

"  Then  there  was  no  scandal  —  no  crime  —  no  —  " 

"  I  heard  notliing  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  any 
one  knows  or  ever  heard  anytliing  about  your  mother.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  subject  that  he  never 
mentioned  to  any  one  on  earth,  and  died  taking  his  secret 
with  him  to  the  grave." 

**  Who  do  you  suppose  is  having  this  inquiry  made  ?  " 

**  That  I  cannot  tell.     She,  perhaps,  if  she  lives." 

Ruby  sat  with  folded  hands  and  a  face  white  as  the  robe 
she  wore. 

"  The  subject  was  one  I  always  dreaded  to  mention  to  my 
father,  but  now  I  see  how  wrong  I  was,  for  I  had  a  right  to 
know.  Oh,  father,  you  did  not  understand  how  I  must  suf- 
fer for  this  neglect." 

"  Take  courage,"  said  Mrs.  Goode;  ^^what  he  did  not  finish 
in  the  flesh  he  mil  complete  in  the  spirit.     He  often  said  soP 

Ruby's  heart  was  too  sore  to  be  comforted.  She  had 
received  a  long  letter  from  Solon,  and  now  realized  that  life 
alone,  or  separate  from  him,  was  worse   than    death.    She 
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could  never  call  him  back  until  she  knew  there  was  no  stain 
upon  her.  Yet  had  her  father  not  oftentimes  spoken  of  her 
marriage,  and  had  he  known  there  was  aught  to  prevent  her 
marrying  an  honorable  man  would  he  not  have  told  her  ?  At 
times  she  believed  she  should  not  trouble  herself  about  it ; 
that  if  this  grand  man  loved  her,  he  loved  her  for  herself 
alone,  and  it  would  matter  little  to  him  from  whence  she 
sprung.  But  the  thought  could  not  dwell  long  with  her. 
She  felt  that  he  m  j^t  know  all  and  judge  for  himself.  She 
remembered  the  ii^arked  distinction  with  which  her  father 
was  always  treated.  She  recalled  his  care  in  training  her  in 
childhood  as  though  to  fill  some  exalted  position ;  their  wel- 
come in  every  land  where  they  had  travelled,  when  he  had 
lectured,  and  the  thousands  that  had  come  to  listen,  and  yet 
this  man  whom  she  had  known  only  thus  was  he  who  had 
once  won  fame  in  Parliament  and  at  the  Queen's  Bench,  and 
died  only  as  a  well-known  lecturer  and  teacher. 

She  shrank  within  herself  with  a  kind  of  shame.  She  was 
deaf  to  Mrs.  Cadmus's  entreaties  to  come  to  her ;  to  let  the 
air  and  sunshine  banish  this  morbid  grief  for  her  father,  for 
such  they  supposed  it  to  be. 

She  never  asked  them  of  their  son,  but  listened  with  eagei*^ 
ness  to  all  they  said  about  him,  and  sometimes  they  feared 
her  frank,  innocent  nature  was  changing  in  this  grief  and 
loneliness,  and  so  they  wrote  to  their  son  and  urged  his  return. 

Dr.  Cadmus  was  busy  with  his  own  plans,  but  he  sadly 
missed  the  g^eat  orator.  He  chose  no  other  friend  to  fill  his 
vacant  place,  and  he  found  that  he  and  Solon  must  solve  the 
problem  alone. 

So  time  rolled  on. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

There  came  many  days  to  Ruby  now  when  the  mirrors 
reflected  a  pale  face  and  a  sadder  than  she  had  ever  seen 
there  before.  There  were  times,  too,  when  questions  rose  in 
her  mind  why  she  should  suffer  innocently  for  the  wrong- 
domgs  of  othera ;  then  a  feeling  of  bitterness,  a  new,  strange 
pain  which  changed  her  lovely  face  like  a  mask  and  gnawed 
at  her  vitals,  and  days  and  nights  of  gloom  when  her  good 
friends  could  not  comfort  her  nor  show  her  the  way.  The 
silent  monitors  in  her  mirrors  must  do  their  work.  They 
showed  her  plainly  the  inward  struggle  that  was  going  on. 
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She  realized  that  lier  father's  instructions  were  only  too  coi> 
rect,  that  the  spirit  builds  the  body  to  its  own  mould.  She 
viewed  that  body  in  her  mirrors  and  acknowledged  it  was 
true.  She  saw  her  own  cheek  mantled  in  a  blush  of  shame 
as  slie  compared  herself  with  the  image  once  reflected  there. 

"  And  if  this  goes  on,"  she  cried,  "  why,  I  must  look  like 
this  always.  Nay,  not  like  this;  there  is  no  standstill.  I 
shall  have  hardened  these  lines  of  bitterness  until  tliey  ai-c 
cai-ved  forever  thei'e.  I  shall  retain  this  rebellious  fire  in  my 
hejirt  until  it  has  consumed  all  my  loveliest  qualities.  Why, 
even  yesterday  I  wished  for  money  that  I  might  travel  and 
get  away  from  myself,  and  the  second  wish  was  that  I  had 
kept  wliat  I  had  given  to  Salome.  Oh,  Ruby,  Ruby !  gem 
of  celestial  love,  where  art  thou  wandering  ?  " 

Clasping  her  hands  to  her  eyes  she  sank  slowly,  slowly  to 
the  floor  like  a  drooping  lily  that  withered  before  some  poi- 
soned breath  of  air,  and  she  lay  there  wrestling  in  her  agony, 
how  long  she  never  knew,  but  when  she  rose  up  she  felt  that 
a  new  spiiit  was  bom  within  her,  a  something  that  told  her 
she  had  stumbled  and  fallen  at  the  first  blow  of  adversity, 
and  somehow  her  mind  now  turned  strangely  toward  Salome ; 
Salome  who  had  borne  trials  of  sorrow  and  shame  all  her 
life;  Salome  —  and  now  that  face  that  had  so  shocked  her 
in  its  unfeigned  expi-ession  of  horror,  of  fear,  of  shame, 
almost  of  hate,  as  she  fled  from  the  doorstep,  came  back; 
Salome  alone,  the  proud  recipient  of  her  despised  favoi-s 
wliich  she  took  in  the  revengeful  hope  of  repaying ;  Salome 
with  no  memories  of  peace  and  love,  with  nothing  but  ambi- 
tion to  spur  her  on. 

''  Salome,  Salome !  the  Loi-d  judge  betwixt  me  and  thee. 
Thou  hast  grown  stronger  hi  thy  suffering  than  I  in  my  ease." 

There  were  days  when  the  oi-gan  tortured  her  with  music 
that  had  once  touched  her  heart  and  caused  her  lips  to  bui-st 
fortli  into  song ;  days  when  the  fragrance  of  the  freshly 
blooming  flowere  tiuiied  her  faint  and  sick ;  days  when  the 
waving  i)alm8  seemed  to  lure  her  mto  deeper  gloom ;  days 
when  the  statues  appeared  to  hold  silent  converse  about  her, 
to  tiy  her  before  a  speechless  tribunal  and  then  turn  their 
eyes  away  in  condemnation  as  she  strolled  along  the  aisles ; 
days  when  the  crimson  and  gold  hangings  about  the  altar 
seemed  turned  to  blood  and  fire. 

Instead  of  confiding  in  her  friends  she  di-ew  away  from 
them.     She  was  selfish  in  her  sorrow,  weak  and  ignoble. 
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It  was  during  this  time  that  a  dear  friend  of  Solon's  died 
suddenly,  and  Mi-s.  Goode  brought  them  the  news,  for  she 
had  heard  Mrs.  Cadmus  say  that  it  was  the  love  of  Damon 
and  Pythias. 

It  was  the  fii-st  thing  that  had  aroused  any  interest  in  her 
heart  for  some  time.  Then  she  thought  of  another's  grief, 
and  yet  to  her  death  was  not  the  worst  thing  that  could 
l)efall  human  beings.  She  thought  of  her  lover  s  grief  when 
he  should  hear  the  sad  tidings  away  off  in  some  foreign  land ; 
how  his  proud  head  would  be  bowed  in  soiiow.  He  would 
even  weep  then,  perhaps,  like  other  men,  and  yet  in  all  else 
he  was  so  proud,  so  strong,  so  self-sustained.  How  it  would 
wring  his  heart  to  know  that  his  friend  would  not  greet  his 
return,  and  how  he  must  ever  remember  liim  as  he  had  seen 
him  last.  What  comfort !  thought  Ruby.  None  such  was 
hers.  If  she  knew  positively  that  her  mother  was  dead  and 
had  died  an  honest,  honorable  woman,  she  would  indeed  be 
comforted.  But  as  though  the  clouds  would  never  break 
away  again,  one  day  soon  after  the  funeral  of  Solon's  friend 
Ruby  received  a  visit  from  a  strange  gentleman.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goode  accompanied  him  into  her  presence,  and  they  all 
sat  a  few  moments  in  her  father's  study  in  silence,  he  won- 
dering how  to  begin  what  he  liad  come  to  conununicate,  and 
they  wondering  what  was  the  object  of  his  call. 

He  was  the  typical  London  lawyer,  a  veritable  Tulking- 
horn,  and  Ruby  trembled  visibly  when  she  thought  that  he 
might  carry  al)Out  him  in  that  insmuating  way  the  secret  of 
her  life  that  might,  once  exposed,  separate  her  forever  from 
all  that  the  world  held  dear  to  her.  He  was  deep,  cunning, 
and  relentless.  He  wormed  himself  into  their  presence  and 
he  had  expected  to  worm  himself  out.  All  at  once  Ruby  felt 
a  new  sphere  about  her.  While  she  looked  at  the  anxious  faces 
of  her  friends  bent  upon  this  wicked  man  she  grew  strong. 
Was  it  the  spirit  of  her  dead  father  risen  up  at  last  to  con- 
front his  enemy  in  her  presence  ?  She  did  not  know,  but  she 
did  know  that  he  would  now  find  what  he  did  not  expect. 

"  Now,  sir,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  startled  liim  no  less 
tlian  it  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode,  "  since  you  have  taken  the 
pains  to  seek  us  and  invade  our  privacy  without  so  much  as 
asking  permission,  you  will,  at  least,  have  the  goodness  to  be 
brief.  We  will  listen  to  no  preliminary  remarks,  no  apolo- 
gies for  intrusion ;  time  with  us  is  precious.  Your  business 
in  the  fewest  words  possible." 
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He  was  so  disconcerted  at  the  manner  and  tone,  as  well  as 
the  words,  that  he  turned  Ids  little  black  eyes  nervously  upon 
her. 

"Umph!  Ah!  I  rather  think  if  you  knew  my  business 
you  would  appreciate  my — ah — er — desire  to  bi-eak  it  a« 
quietly  as  possible." 

"  Oil  no,  we  would  not  at  all.  We  all  know  that  your  pro- 
fession represents  very  little  justice,  a  great  deal  of  injustice 
mixed  with  malice  and  hate  and  revenge,  until  there's  no 
room  for  a  particle  of  friendship  or  love  in  it.  .  We  expect 
nothing  agreeable;  for  could  it  }ye  something  pleasant  for 
us  we  would  know  it  was  liamif  ul  to  somebody  else ;  so 
proceed." 

"  Your  late  father,  ma'am,  I  believe,  left  considerable  valu- 
able property  —  ahem  —  and  some  money  —  ahem." 

"  That  is  all  tme." 

"  Well,  ah  —  ahem  — " 

"  Mr.  Goode,  please  bring  this  gentleman  a  glass  of  water ; 
he  seems  to  have  difficulty  in  speaking;  it  may  refresh 
him."     • 

"  No  — no  —  ah — thank  you.  This  property  I  believe  you 
consider  youi-self  heir  to?" 

"  I  am,  by  deed  from  the  grantor,  complete  mistress  of 
it" 

He  turned  pale  for  a  moment  and  then  said : 

"  The  ah  —  the  Bank  ah  — " 

"  You  mean  the  certificates  of  deposit  ?  Tliey  are  in  my 
name,  and  there  is  no  one  on  earth  who  has  any  right,  title,  or 
claim  to  them ;  and  so  firm  was  my  father  in  impressing  this 
fact  upon  me,  so  resolute  in  making  it  impossible  for  gentle- 
men of  your  profession  to  annoy  me,  that  I  do  assure  you 
with  his  legal  ability  he  was  quite  capable  of  understanding 
your  plots  and  of  counterplotting  you  before  his  death,  and 
has  left  his  daughter  tlioroughly  capable  of  carrying  out  his 
wishes.  And  now,  sir,  if  that  is  all,  you  have  had  a  long 
journey  and  some  expense  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Goode  here 
can  convince  you  by  the  records  that  I  have  informed  you 
correctly." 

"  No  one  can  touch  a  dollar.  It  would  be  a  futile  attempt,** 
Mr.  Goode  declared  firmly. 

The  man  sat  silent,  a  new  thought  evidently  occurring  to 
him.  He  had  been  deprived  of  his  introduction,  intending 
to  bring  doubt,  perhaps  terror,  to  a  weak  girl  aiid  an  iinbusi- 
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nesslike  man,  for  he  had  drawn  on  his  imagination  before  he 
saw  them. 

"  But  suppose,  ma'am,  I  can  prove  to  you  there  is  a  —  a 
wife,  ma'am,  whose  claims  must  be  recognized?" 

"Then  you  would  tell  me  something  that  I  had  never 
heard  my  father  speak  of,  and  but  for  my  own  existence 
should  not  know  ever  existed,  but  would  deny  her  claim, 
according  to  my  late  father's  instructions." 

"  A  remarkable  young  lady,  to  deny  her  own  mother ! " 

"Yes,  it. may  seem  so,  twenty-two  yeare  after  she  denied 
me.  I  never  rememl)er  seeing  her;  I  never  heard  my  father 
or  any  other  person  mention  her  name ;  I  don't  know  it  now ; 
I  only  know  that  my  father  took  care  to  change  his  own  so 
that  I  did  not  wear  the  same  that  she  might  wear ;  for  all  of 
wliich  I  know  he  had  the  best  of  reasons." 

"  Suppose,  ma'am,  your  mother  is  living,  is  poor  and  is  in 
need  of  help,  what  then?" 

"  Put  it  that  way,  sir,  if  you  please,  and  I  miglit  give  her 
alms  as  I  would  to  any  one  else  who  is  destitute." 

For  a  moment  the  man  looked  upon  her  with  eyes  that 
boded  ill,  —  a  tiger  brought  to  bay.  She  returned  his  gaze 
as  steadily  as  though  she  were  a  giant  and  he  an  impudent 
pigmy. 

"  Then,  ma'am,  I  see  there  is  only  one  course  to  puraue, 
and  that  is  (me  that  I  do  assure  you,  ma'am,  will  reflect  no 
credit  upcm  your  name." 

"  You  forget,  sir,  the  name  I  wear  is  imtamished.  If  there 
is,  or  was,  a  name  that  the  unhappy  person  you  please  to 
refer  to  wears,  that  bears  aught  of  stain  upon  it,  beg  her  to 
believe  that  I,  not  knowing  her,  but  having  known  my  father, 
must  believe  thiit  she,  not  he,  put  that  stain  upon  it.  And 
now  I  cannot  give  you  more  of  my  time.  Mr.  Goode,  show 
this  man  out." 

Had  her  father  stood  in  her  stead  in  the  passion  of  his 
early  wounded  pride  Mr.  Goode  would  not  have  been  more 
jistonished  at  her  look,  her  manner  and  words.  She  rose  and 
quietly  left  the  room,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  done 
but  to  show  the  irate  visitor  out.  He  had  intimidated  many 
a  weaker  man,  cajoled  many  strong  ones,  but  this  quiet 
girl  with  her  fair  face  and  golden  hair  had  utterly  vanquished 
him  in  ten  minutes. 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  again,"  he  said  between  his 
teeth  to  Mr.  Goode. 
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"My  dear  sir,  don't  trouble  yourself.  Some  of  us  will 
remember  you  without  further  reminder.  I  really  would  not 
like  you  to  worry  yourself  needlessly  any  further." 

It  was  truly  a  blessing  to  Ruby  to  have  her  mind  turned 
into  a  new  channel,  even  though  it  all  bore  upon  this  subject, 
for  this  stirred  up  within  her  a  new  courage  and  will  force. 

It  brought  back  her  father  and  all  the  peaceful  days  with 
him  ;  a  determination  to  execute  his  will  in  this  as  rigidly  as 
in  regard  to  Salome's  education.  And  as  her  mind  reverted 
to  those  days  she  forgot  her  own  grief  in  remembering  his. 
She  was  not  the  only  innocent  person  who  must  suffer  for 
and  with  the  guilty.  He  had  borne  soitow,  perhaps  shame, 
for  another,  and  he  had  risen  up  above  it  and  taught  her  how 
to  do  the  same.  He  had  conquered  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
came  and  suffered  and  conquered  and  made  it  possible  for 
all  believuig  in  Him  to  conquer  in  His  name. 

Yes,  her  father  was  merciful,  just.  Whatever  the  sin  was 
he  had  no  part  in  it.  He  had  made  her  promise  that  not  one 
dollar  of  his  wealth  should  be  spent  for  an  unwise,  unworthy 
purix)8e.  This  person,  this  — his  wife,  her  mother — was  the 
one  to  whom  he  referred,  and  her  sin.  She  herself  was 
nameless,  and  she  felt  her  dead  father's  spirit  rise  up  within 
her,  and  his  blood  coursed  hotly  through  her  veins.  No,  no. 
His  spirit  had  stood  beside  her  and  prompted  every  word  she 
spoke  to  this  stranger  foe,  for  foe  she  knew  he  was.  Perhaps 
the  —  ah,  what  of  that  other. 

She  sank  down  in  agony  at  the  thought.  "Oh,  Solon, 
Solon,  my  beloved !  Oh,  father,  finish  thy  life  work  I  Tell 
me  1  Show  me  1  Save  me  I  Oh,  father  1  Heavenly  Father, 
send  liim  to  me." 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Summer  bloomed,  autumn  ripened  and  faded,  and  winter 
came  again.  Over  and  over  had  the  same  routine  been  fol- 
lowed ;  a  drive,  a  picnic,  in  all  of  which  Salome's  parents  were 
participators ;  and  sometimes  as  Ruby  looked  at  them  she 
thought  how  things  had  changed,  and  how  really  these  peo- 
ple were  the  happiest  whom  she  knew.  The  cloud  upon  her 
at  times  darkened  tiie  life  of  her  friends.  She  seemed  to 
have  changed  places  with  the  Blakes.  They  were  risen  from 
the  hells  to  a  spiritual  life,  she  cast  down  from  heaven  into 
the  fiercest  hells. 

One  day  as  she  sat  wondering  how  long  this  monotonous 
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life  would  last  for  her,  she  looked  up  and  saw  her  faithful 
friend  patiently  performing  her  task,  sponging  the  dust  from 
the  leaves  of  the  palms.  It  had  always  been  Ruby's  care, 
but  of  late  she  had  sadly  neglected  her  duties,  and  the  palms 
and  flowers  had  begim  to  show  that  neglect. 

As  she  watched  Mrs.  Goode  she  remembered  her  promise 
to  her  father  never  to  forget  these  people  nor  their  goodness 
to  her.  She  was  amazed  to  recall  that  it  had  been  days  since 
she  had  held  any  conversation  with  them  at  all ;  that  during 
weeks  and  months  she  had  withdrawn  herself  more  and  more 
from  the  Blakes  until  there  was  quite  a  breach,  it  seemed, 
between  them. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  she  saw  that  Mrs.  Goode  looked 
pale  and  had  lost  flesh,  and  really  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  appeared  ill.  It  was  not  a  recent  thing,  either,  else  not 
Uiis  terrible  change. 

Ruby  sat  in  a  velvet  chair  near  the  pulpit,  and  the  rich 
hangings  fell  about  her.  Time  was  when  "  Goodie  "  might 
liave  been  sitting  on  the  steps  watcliing  her  perform  this  task 
and  listening  to  her  merry  trills. 

Hark,  what  sound  was  that?  A  low,  soft  lullaby. 
"  Goodie "  sings  to  the  flowers  I  Just  as  she  had  once 
soothed  her,  a  little  child,  to  rest.  The  djdng  day  sends  its 
last  rays  into  the  arched  window,  the  Ascension,  which 
catches  and  holds  its  golden  light  and  throws  it  like  a  bene- 
diction upon  "  Goodie's  "  hair.     How  white  it  is ! 

"  How  old  is  '  Goodie  '  anyway,  I  wonder  ?  Oh,  '  Goodie ' 
does  that  soft  song  take  you  back  twenty  years  or  more  ?  It 
has  made  me  a  child  again  I  Oh,  Goodie,  Goodie,  why  do 
you  sing  that  song  to-night,  or  why  did  you  not  sing  it  ere 
my  heart  had  wandei'ed  so  far  away  ?  Then  had  I  run  to 
thee  and  thro^vn  my  arms  about  thee.  Now,  Goodie,  I  must 
sit  here  and  let  it  thaw  the  ice  of  selfishness  and  turn  it  into 
a  limpid  stream  of  love  which  will  bear  me  on  to  thee.  Ah, 
Goodie,  thou  hast  thy  faithful  True,  while  I  have  naught, 
naught  but  thee." 

Goodie  had  sung  the  flowers  to  sleep.  She  had  wakened 
the  old,  benumbed  love  in  her  darling's  heart  at  last.  Ruby 
sits  long,  battling  with  right  and  wrong. 

^  I  can  do  nothing  for  them,  but  why  should  I  not  at  least 
be  pleasant  and  hold  their  love  to  me  ?  " 

She  despised  herself,  and,  going  to  her  room,  she  noted  in 
the  mirror  a  new  change.     It  boded  no  ill  to  Goodie,  and  that 
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night  before  she  slept  she  had  made  her  peace  with  them,  had 
wept  as  of  old  on  Goodie's  bosom,  and  been  soothed  and  com- 
forted there, 

"  Oh,  Goodie  I  You  can  never,  never  know  what  I  have 
suffei'ed.  But  I  should  not  have  forgotten  you  and  True  in 
my  own  selfish  sorrow," 

"All,  too,  my  dear,  so  uselessly  ;  for  had  you  known  how 
the  man  you  loved  and  were  dying  for  was  perverting  the 
glorious  gifts  God  gave  him  you  would  have  scorned  him 
long  ago,"  said  Mr.  Goode. 

Ruby  raised  her  head  and  cast  a  look  of  fear  upon  him  f i-om 
eyes  that  were  still  brimming  over  with  tears. 

"  How  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  Mr.  Solon  is  lectuiing  over  all  the  world, 
defaming  the  God  who  created  him.  Oh,  Ruby,  child  I  that 
you  should  ever  have  shed  a  tear  for  that  great  infidel." 

^  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

*♦  His  own  father,  who  has  his  lectures,  which  have  been 
printed,  as  well  as  all  the  dreadful  things  both  churchmen  and 
laymen  say  against  him.  But  some  publishing  house  in  New 
York  has  printed  them  in  book  form,  and  I  sent  for  one  and 
have  it     It  is  indeed  a  dreadful  thing." 

«  May  I  see  it,  Mr.  Goode  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear.     Nothing  will  cure  you  half  so  quickly." 

*'  Did  his  father  say  he  was  doing  a  wicked  thing  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Oh,  no  1  His  fatlier  says  he  is  only  showing  the  Chris- 
tian God  to  the  people,  who  must  have  a  better." 

"  Now,  before  I  say  good-night,  let  us  arrange  to  have  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blake  look  after  things  here,  for  we  must  indeed 
go  away,"  said  Ruby.  "We  can  trust  him  with  the  keys 
and  pay  him  money  that  he  needs  so  much  to  aid  little 
mother." 

Mr.  Goode  brought  her  the  book,  and  she  went  to  her  room. 
Sitting  down  alone  she  opened  it  and  read  words  tliat  the 
world  thought  were  treason  against  God ;  but  she  read  on ; 
read  as  she  had  never  read  in  tliat  Book  of  Life ;  read  sacred 
things  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  man  she  loved ;  read  that 
he  believed  her  God  to  be  a  monster,  worse  than  man ;  and 
yet  she  read,  bending  over  the  book  until  the  evening  faded 
into  darkness,  darkness  paled  into  dawn,  and  this  same  God 
that  Abraham  worshipped,  as  Solon  said,  this  same  sun  poured 
forth  his  beams  into  the  Temple  and  she  looked  up  and  wel- 
comed him. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  day  was  done,  and  indeed  Uie  night  far  spent,  when 
Solon  laid  down  his  pen  and   rose  and  began  pacing  with 

measured  tread  the  full  length  of  his  suite  of  rooms  in 

Hotel. 

It  was  his  custom  to  keep  a  diary  for  Ruby  to  read  when 
they  should  meet  again,  and  although  he  had  been  concise,  so 
nearly  had  he  penned  his  very  thoughts  that  it  was  quite 
voluminous. 

He  was  never  alone,  for  he  kept  her  always  near  him.  The 
creative  faculty  of  his  mind  fashioned  and  followed  her  in  a 
thousand  lovely  shapes.  Thus  she  was  ever  his  companion, 
always  his  inspiration,  and  her  voice  was  celestial  melody, 
her  form  self-poised  as  it  floated  in  the  air  before  him. 

He  had  waited  and  watched  and  hoped  for  the  word  which 
would  recall  him,  but  it  came  not ;  yet  his  kingly  heart  knew 
that  all  would  be  well.  **  I  shall  strive  to  be  the  more  deserv- 
ing,'' he  said. 

Solon,  the  infidel,  beheld  the  sun  rise  and  bathe  the 
world  in  light  and  touch  the  silent  faces  of  the  clouds  and 
write  upon  them  with  a  finger  dipped  in  love.  Love !  In  such 
an  hour  he  felt  a  visitation  from  his  God.  His  religion  was 
self-taught,  bom  of  love  and  framed  to  the  model  of  his  own 
pure  heart.  When  the  shadows  of  the  darkness  fell  and  the 
stillness  of  death  came  down  upon  the  earth,  he  trusted  Him 
who  ruled  the  day  that  He  would  deal  kindly  with  him 
through  the  night.  Yea^  he  trusted.  Solon^  the  infidel^ 
trusted  his  Q-od.  He  asked  no  blessing ;  he  implored  no 
help ;  he  begged  for  nothing ;  he  simply  trusted  the  All  Wise, 
who  had  created  all,  that  He  would  take  care  of  all. 

He  reached  out  his  hand  with  a  strength  supplied,  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  taught  with  a  wisdom  given,  he 
trusted  more  and  more  each  day,  and  he  felt  willing  to  leave 
Ids  treasure,  his  Ruby,  his  cel'estial  love,  the  bride  of  his  soul, 
the  wife  of  his  spirit,  to  this  great  God  whom  he  saw  and 
recognized  and  greeted  in  the  morning  light,  the  noonday 
sun,  and  in  the  deepening  night,  and  assured  Him  by  his 
answering  smile,  with  his  grateful  heart,  that  he  trusted 
Him.  And  yet  he  hated  the  Christian  God ;  this  picture  of 
an  unjust  Judge  and  Shy  lock  Father;  this  changing,  vari- 
able King ;  in  other  words,  these  images  of  the  clergy  held 
up  for  worship  by  themselves. 
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He  often  thought  of  Him  who  said,  "  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid." 

Solon  walked  out  every  morning  with  his  God;  he  ate 
with  Him,  and  he  lay  down  at  night  to  sleep  with  his  God 
aroiuul,  above,  beneath  him ;  the  downy  pillow  smoothed  by 
Him,  his  head  upon  His  breast;  and  should  he  fail  to  wake, 
why,  he  had  simply  lost  the  veil  which  hid  his  God  from 
view,  and  henceforth  would  see  eye  to  eye  and  face  to  face. 

Solon,  the  infidel,  was  a  happy  man,  happy  as  the  infant 
which  lives  in  father's  and  motJier's  love  and  trusts  in  their 
\vri8dom.  Seven  days  of  the  week  were  holy  days  to  him  as 
he  walked  amid  the  com  and  counted  the  ripening  ears  — 
this  organization  and  that  for  the  lifting  up  of  the  people. 
He  recognized  that  la^vs  were  made  to  please  one  class  of  peo- 
ple and  not  enforced  to  please  the  other  half.  He  saw  and 
felt  and  heard  all  the  slamming  of  doors  and  raising  of  win- 
dows m  tliis  new  condition  of  things.  Everywhere  it  was 
the  same ;  the  great  undercurrent  was  felt  of  this  new  era 
upon  the  world.  God  walks  the  earth  again,  talks  with  His 
people,  and  all  who  will  may  speak  to  Him,  receive  from  Him 
direct  commission  to  do  His  work,  one  this  and  another  that, 
but  the  great  tendency  is  toward  the  same  ultimation. 

Is  the  nation  alarmed  about  her  condition  ?  Has  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty  found  a  cancer  growing  on  her  breast,  and 
cries  she  for  a  surgeon  from  among  the  people  ?  Or  is  the 
woman  clothed  in  white  about  to  be  delivered  of  a  son? 
Where  is  the  Moses  to  come  from,  this  Washington  or  Lin- 
coln ?  For  come  he  will,  and  ride  forth  from  among  the 
people. 

But  who  is  he ?     Where  is  he  to-day? 

Solon  was  a  perfect  organ,  receptive,  eager,  willing, 
ready  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  inner  man  who  led  him  nearer 
to  his  God,  looked  out  through  his  eyes,  heard  through 
his  ears,  and  spoke  through  his  tongue ;  this  inner  man  who 
1*080  up  in  defence  of  his  God  against  the  base  accusations 
against  Him,  and  would  teach  others  His  divine  character  of 
love  and  protection  for  all  His  creatures. 

To-morrow  he  would  lecture  for  the  last  time  until  he 
returned  home,  visited  his  parents  and  Ruby;  for  the  two 
years  had  now  expired,  and  he  would  have  her  know  the  date 
of  his  return  for  her  had  been  ever  in  his  heart  and  mind. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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AN  ORIGINAL  BOOK.  ♦ 

"  True  Memory,"  Reviewed  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Parmelee,  Rev.  George 

Nelson  Smith,  Rev.  Harry  C.  Vrooman,  and  Rev.  B.  Carra- 

dine,  D.  D. 

I. 

This  is  the  most  wonderful  book  of  the  century  now  closing.  It 
steps  forth  singly,  having  no  fellow  in  its  field ;  it  stands  alone,  having 
no  finite  authority  to  support  it.  As  to  man's  prehistoric  condition  it 
opens  a  realm  heretofore  unsuspected,  or  at  least  unannounced. 

It  sounds  like  a  further  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  promise  as  given  in 
Joel  ii.  28,  29. 

llie  book  as  a  whole  clearly  sustains  the  claims  of  its  first  chapter,  in- 
cluding the  remarluible  closing  words  of  that  chapter :  ^^  This  preparation 
continued  until  the  following  revelation  was  given  me." 

This  little  —  great — work  is  destined  to  make  an  unparalleled  stir  in 
the  thinking  world,  and  especially  among  the  dry  bones  of  theologians, 
old  or  new. 

Personally  I  estimate  a  writing  by  the  impression  it  makes  upon  my 
own  understanding,  and  its  wholesome  effect  upon  my  will  and  affections, 
and  the  impetus  it  gives  toward  the  highest  spiritual  life  and  the  noblest 
service  to  humanity.  Furthermore,  the  manner  in  which  these  grand  un- 
foldings  came  to  the  author  places  them  beyond  the  range  of  mere  human 
speculation,  and  bespeaks  for  them  the  most  reverent  and  profound  in- 
vestigation. 

The  greater  number  of  people  may  be  unable  to  read  the  work,  but  it 
will  richly  repay  those  who  can,  and  will  inspire  all  sincere  seekers  after 
truth  and  its  unselfish  life  to  reach  out  and  compass  the  end  for  which 
the  book  was  given  in  the  Divine  Providence. 

It  was  my  precious  privilege  to  hear  the  author  read  the  writing  her- 
self ;  and  the  manner  of  the  reading  impressed  me  that,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, she  kneio  and  felt  that  she  was  not  reading  a  thing  of  her  own  inven- 
tion, but  that  she  was  simply  the  channel  for  giving  again  to  the  world 
those  lost  truths  which  are  essential  to  the  full  redemption  of  the  race. 

As  to  her  personality,  she  is  one  of  the  most  transparent  characters ; 
innocent  as  a  little  child  of  all  deceit  or  other  unworthy  motives  or  puiv 
poses.  One  might  as  well  expect  to  see  water  flowing  uphill  as  to  find 
her  deviating  from  the  truth  to  the  value  of  one  Jot  or  tittle.  Some  may 
think  her  deceived,  but  no  one  who  knows  her  well  can  conclude  that 
she  is  a  deceiver.    Sliall  we  then  discredit  her  affirmation  Uiat  she  is  not 

♦  "TmeMemorr;  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  Its  I^ss  through  Adam;  its  ReooT- 
erv  through  Christ/'  by  Mrs.  Calvin  Kryder  ReifSnlder.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Arena  Pab- 
ilsnlhg  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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the  discoverer  of  the  wonderful  disclosures  of  the  book,  but  that  they 
were  revealed  to  her  in  panoramic  vision? 

Most  i)eople  will  care  nothing  for  it;  the  modem  Pharisees  will 
endeavor  to  strangle  it ;  while  a  few  will  welcome  it,  thank  God,  and 
take  courage. 

As  the  term  memoiy  is  usually  understood  and  employed,  the  title 
gives  little,  if  any,  idea  of  the  real  character  of  this  absolutely  unique 
work.  It  deals  not  with  luan-s  natural  memory,  his  storehouse  of  scien- 
tiflcs,  but  with  the  spiritual  memory,  especiiilly  as  to  the  true  knowledge 
and  acknowledgment  of  God,  how  that  knowledge  was  lost,  what  man 
was  before  the  loss  of  "  true  memory,"  and  what  he  will  become  after 
its  restoration ;  also  what  the  earth  and  its  furnishings  will  become  under 
tlie  reign  of  "  true  memory  "  regained. 

This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  tlie  accompaniments  of  the  Jjord  in  His 
second  coming,  though  in  a  fonn  unlooked  for,  and  will  be  for  the  open- 
ing of  impaired  mental  vision,  and  the  quickening  of  dead  affections,  and 
the  bringing  to  the  noontide  the  bright  eternal  day  which  has  already 
dawned  upon  the  world.  J.  B.  Parmelee. 

II. 

This  little  gem,  as  its  title  suggests,  is  a  reading  of  the  *^  Book  of  Life," 
Rev.  XX.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  allegory  of  man-s  racial  and 
individual  creation  into  the  lord's  image  and  likeness  in  a  spiritual  life ; 
his  fall  into  earthly  grossness  of  self  and  evil ;  his  redemption  by  the 
loving  Lord  incarnate,  and  his  uplifting  again  into  more  than  his  pristine 
spirituality  and  loveliness  of  life.  In  its  introductory  chapter  it  claims 
to  be  a  revelation  to  the  writer.  So  will  it  be,  I  am  certain,  to  many  a 
heart  and  soul  to  which  it  may  come.  It  will  be  a  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Word's*  unfoldings  of  the  Father's  love  and  care  for  men  in  all  their 
kaleidoscopic  career,  and  its  promises  that  that  love  will  at  last  draw 
them  unto  itself. 

Its  next  chapter  is  a  reading  of  the  scroll  of  the  history  of  human 
genesis ;  how  the  Creator  Father  evolved  by  His  creative  love  and  wis- 
dom a  world  for  a  spiritual-natural  birthplace  for  His  human  children, 
where  they  were  to  grow  up  into  the  forms  for  which  He  created  them, 
as  recipients  of  the  hnage  of  His  truth  and  the  likeness  of  His  love.  It 
was  natural,  as  being  on  the  ultimate  plane  of  birth  and  rearing ;  but 
spiritual  as  being  open  up  through  the  open  heavenlies,  up  to  Him  who 
is  essential  spirit.  It  was  a  lovely  and  beautiful  world,  a  pre-glacial 
world  —  pre-glacial  both  naturally  and  spiritually,  with  all  jthat  this 
implies.  For  it  was  a  world  infilled  with  warm  fluent  life,  rather  than 
one  of  mere  cold  dead  matter  which  afterward  came  in  when  its  life 
was  closed  out  by  the  coming  of  the  grosser  self-men,  called  the  '^  flesh- 
men."  This  ends  the  chapter,  closing  with  the  record,  by  those  best 
qualifled — the  Enoch-men  of  Scripture  evidently  —  of  the  departing  wis- 
dom for  the  true  memory  of  those  who  were  to  come. 

The  next  chapter  is  ^*  The  Record."  It  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
Grenesis  record  of  the  defection  from  the  primitive  innooenoe  through  its 
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gradually  descending  steps ;  the  illusions  of  the  sense-life ;  the  tempting 
serpent ;  the  loss  of  love  or  charity  through  exaltation  of  cold  faith 
alone ;  Abel  slain  by  Cain ;  and  so  on  down  to  the  destruction  of  wickedness 
by  a  flood,  and  the  saving  of  the  remnant,  the  Noah-men,  by  an  ark  of 
sustaining  and  protecting  truth. 

The  next  cluiptcr  continues  the  story  down  through  the  Nimrod  and 
Babel  times  to  the  Abram  call.  A  striking  point  in  it  is  the  showing  hew 
the  sense-illusions  of  the  flesh-men  saw  all  their  untoward  changed  con- 
ditions as  the  punishments  of  an  offended  God,  rather  than  the  fruits  of 
tlieir  own  evils. 

The  next  chapter  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Abram  story,  showing 
the  Father's  love  call  to  the  Abram  state  that  offers  material  sacrifices  in- 
stead of  sacrifices  of  righteousness.  It  opens  in  clear,  attractive,  and  help- 
ful light  the  correspondence  of  things  visible  to  things  invisible,  and  how 
this  is  the  key  to  the  word-pictunng  of  the  Scriptures.  It  closes  with  a 
pointing  to  the  divinely  human  life  of  Jesus  as  the  power  that  is  to  uplift 
man  and  ^^  lead  him  back  to  his  Father's  house.'' 

The  next  chapter  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Moses,  the  emancipator, 
lawgiver,  and  leader  story ;  how  the  bondage  to  sense-knowledge  is  broken 
by  the  reception,  learning,  and  direction  of  divine  precepts  of  life. 
Tliese  are  the  means  of  recovery  from  the  fall  and  all  the  earth-curses  it 
had  entailed — glacial  cold,  torrid  burnings,  fierce  blasts,  and  deadly  cobras 
— an  environment  reflecting  the  flesh-men's  inner  world:  the  macrocosm 
imaging  the  microcosm. 

llie  next  chapter  is  very  strong.  It  is  a  scene :  scientists  seeking  the 
soul  by  dissecting  the  body.  They  are  disappointed  that  it  has  vanished 
and  left  no  trace.    I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  a  few  citations : 

A  chemist  looked  wise  and  said  to  the  surgeon,  ^^  I  assure  you,  sir, 
that  I  can  take  this  body  and  bring  back  to  you  in  vials  every  particle  of 
this  man." 

"  But,  sir,"  whispered  the  priest, "  go  find  for  me  his  «ottZ." 
"  That,"  answered  the  scientist,  "  went  out  with  his  breath,^^ 
"  Then,"  whispered  the  priest,  "  bring  back  to  me  his  breath,^^ 
"  Perhaps,"  said  the  scientist,  "  that  returned  to  your  God,'*'* 
"  Where,"  said  the  priest,  "  shall  we  wise  ones  find  God?  " 
^^  Leave  that  to  the  babes  and  sucklings,"  said  he. 
And  I  cried  in  my  heart,  ^^  Can  anything  die  Uiot  God  has  made?  " 

And  80  it  bears  you  on. 

The  next  cliapter  is  another  reading  from  the  scroll  of  the  flesh-man's 
history,  closing  with  Solomon's  choice  of  wisdom.    In  its  closing  words, 

And  my  soul  cried,  ^^  Why  have  not  all  men  thus  asked  of  God  wisdom 
to  disoern  Judgment?  " 

And  the  voice  answered,  ^^  Self-love ;  love  of  dominion ;  love  of  the 
world,"  — 

in  these  you  find  its  keynote. 

The  succeeding  chapter  is  another  reading  from  the  scroll  of  human 
life-history.  It  is  in  fact  a  massing  of  Scripture  words  which  tell  that 
history  in  bird's-eye  view  down  to  the  day  in  which  we  live,  embracing 
the  fiirst  coming  of  the  Lord  to  redeem,  and  His  second  coming  to  give 
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men  the  beneflts  of  that  redemption  in  His  now  newly  established  king- 
dom in  the  crowning  church  of  the  future  world  without  end.  This 
longeRt  and  strongest  chapter  of  the  book  is  its  fitting  close.  No  review 
can  do  justice  to  it.    One  must  read  it. 

One  glimpse  will  show  it  well  worth  reading : 

We  iniused  at  the  harlmrs  and  saw  ships  come  in  and  go  out.    We 
siiw  the  people  of  all  nations  and  every  tongue  striving  in  this  busy 
world  for  money,  for  power,  position,  possession,  dominion. 
And  I  said  to  him,  "•  Why  is  this.  Lord? '' 
And  lie  said,  "  Because  God  is  not  there.'' 
And  I  was  afraid.    I  said,  "  I  thought  God  is  evervwhere." 
And  the  IjOixI  said,  "  Do  you  believe  God  was  in  the  mind  or  heart  of 
one  you  saw  toiling  and  struggling  there  for  money  and  for  power?  " 

And  I  said,  '•''  If  God  were  not  there  they  could  not  live,  they  could 
not  breathe." 

And  the  Lord  said,  "  Aye^  outMde  of  them,  but  he  was  not  in  ^em." 
And  we  passed  over  tiie  tall  spires  of  the  churches,  and  I  said,  ^^  Lord, 
is  lie  here?" 

And  the  Lord  said,  "  xiye,  outside,'*'* 

And  as  we  jwissed  over  the  great  cities  with  their  towers,  their  armo- 
ries, their  schools,  and  their  factories,  the  Lord  said,  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  greiiter  cities  than  these  lie  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  swallowed  up 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

And  I  asked,  "  Because  of  God's  wrath  against  man?" 

And  the  liOni  sjxid,  "  Nay,  because  of  man's  w^rath  toward  man." 

And  so  the  l>ook  sweeps  on,  gathering  strength  to  the  end. 
I  will  only  add,  this  is  a  t>i)ically  second-Hioming-age  book.    None 
of  the  former  gross  "  flesh-men  "  ages  could  have  produced  such  a  book. 

George  Nelson  Smith. 

III. 

There  are  books  and  books.  This  is  one  of  those  astounding  ones 
tliiit  will  l)e  re^id  and  talked  about.  It  will  stimulate  thought,  inspire 
anient  admiration  and  bitter  opposition.  I  predict  that  over  and  over 
again  in  its  reception  will  be  verified  the  followed  terse  truth  told  in  a 
Wintence  on  page  thirty-five :  "  But  unless  your  words  touched  some- 
thing kindred  in  me  I  could  not  understand  or  believe  them." 

Some  of  its  teaching  is  so  at  variance  with  the  current  materialists 
philosophy  of  the  world  origin  and  order  that,  to  say  the  least,  some 
things  will  need  be  put  on  the  mental  shelf  for  further  investigation  and 
illumination ;  but  the  main  drift  of  the  teaching  is  at  variance  only  with 
the  legalistic  point  of  view  of  theology,  and  comes  like  a  sweet  breeze 
from  Eden  laden  with  spirituality  and  life.  If  to  emphasize  the  div4nity 
of  Christ,  to  exalt  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  very  word  of  God,  the 
fountain  of  truth,  the  unnamable  treasure  of  man ;  if  to  emphasize  the 
new  birth  froi  above,  the  rejection  of  the  carnal  man,  and  fklth  in  the 
universal  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, — if  to  do  these  things  cob- 
stitutes  the  soul  of  evangelical  Christianity,  then  in  the  Buperladye 
degree  is  the  teaching  of  this  book  evangelk^l.  If  to  be  orthodox  means 
to  keep  to  the  narrow  conception  of  the  average  blurred  and  materialis- 
tic vision,  to  pick  anew  the  dry  bones  of  a  mere  historic  church  aad  an 
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external  faith,  then  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  it  may  be  pronounced 
fiercely  unorthodox.  From  first  to  last  it  thrills  with  life.  Whatever 
of  capacity  to  think  along  lines  of  free,  simple  spirituality  lies  dormant 
in  the  mind  is  awakened  and  fed  with  a  healthy  spiritual  meat.  It  boldly 
grasps  the  central  spiritual  facts  and  principles  and  personalities  of  the 
Bible  and  makes  them  stand  forth  on  a  mount  of  transfiguration  irradi- 
ant  with  holy  light.  It  stimulates  the  imagination  like  a  storm  at  sea ;  it 
cleanses  it  like  a  vision  of  Christ.  Itself  a  mystery,  it  clears  up  many 
mysteries  and  leads  to  infinite  mystery.  Very  much  of  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  book  is  not  strikingly  new  to  the  most  advanced  thinkers 
on  spidtual  subjects  of  our  day,  but  the  new  point  of  view  and  the 
channing  literary  style  give  it  a  freshness  and  uniqueness  tiiat  make  It 
seem  new  throughout.  The  corresjwndence  of  all  external  things,  includ- 
ing disease,  cyclones,  revolutions,  and  the  like,  to  internal  states  of  the 
collective  mind  is  beautifully  and  strongly  developed,  and  is  worthy  the 
deepest  thought.  It  gives  promise  that  our  incoming  age  with  Its  phi- 
losophy and  ideals  will  be  a  spiritual  one  and  embody  social  righteous- 
ness as  the  external  order  of  the  inner  kingdom  of  God.  Again,  it 
upholds  and  strengthens  all  the  best  and  most  spiritual  thinking  of 
to-day  in  that  it  puts  away  by  its  every  attitude,  word,  and  suggestion 
that  malevolent  mantle  of  leg:il  theology  which  the  church  inherited 
from  Rome.  And  in  the  purest,  sweetest  spirit  it  teaches  the  divine 
descent  of  man  from  God  and  the  blessed  pledge  of  his  realization  of  his 
sonship  in  the  Spirit. 

The  really  startling  thing  about  the  book  is  the  claim  of  its  inspira- 
tional origin.  But  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  so  blessed  as  to  have  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  its  gifted  author  the  simple  preface  of  five 
lines,  quoted  from  Acts  v.  38,  39,  is  amply  sufficient  to  cover  all  that 
may  be  said  regarding  this  point  at  this  time. 

Harry  C.  Vrooman. 

IV. 

The  volume  called  "  True  Memory,"  by  Mrs.  Calvin  Kryder  Reifsnider, 
has  just  been  given  to  the  public. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  in  these  days  of  servile  imitation  and  gross 
pictures  of  life  in  literature,  a  book  of  so  much  originality  and  soulndeep 
spirituality  as  "  True  Memory." 

With' well-defined  theological  views  of  our  own,  yet  are  we  always 
ready  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  fresh,  pure,  beautiful,  and  good  in 
the  writings  of  others,  though  they  may  be  in  a  different  school  of  think- 
ing from  our  own. 

There  are  many  charming  thoughts  and  lovely  religious  lessons  in 
"  True  Memory."  None  but  a  refined,  cultivated,  and  spiritual  nature 
could  have  written  the  book. 

When  the  authoress  speaks  of  men  disappearing  from  each  other 
through  sin,  she  brings  out  a  thought  to  which  chapters  might  have 
been  devoted  and  yet  only  have  deepened  the  interest. 

Again,  when  she  tells  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  mistake,  that  the  true 
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ideji  i?  to  build  th<>sc  human  1if(Mciiip1ct=!  of  ours  up  until  they  reach  the 
f^kies,  there  is  a  i-onlial  agreement  of  hesirt  and  mind  to  the  beautiful 
lhou<;ht,  and  we  sjiy  Amen. 

As  we  pondered  over  lier  representation  of  "  true  memory,"  the  for- 
get tin^  of  the  false  hunmn  and  the  rememlierin^  all  that  (jrod  Buys,  and 
the  shaping  of  the  life  aironlingly,  we  eould  not  but  l)e  ImiireKsed  how 
under  different  words  and  terms  ))eople  are  approaching  Christ  and  each 
other  in  the  spiritual  life.  To  us  conseirration  to  and  faith  In  the  Lord 
.Fesus  is  the  turning  from  the  false  in  everything,  closing  the  mind  and 
life  to  all  evil,  forgetting  the  things  that  are  lu'hind,  oiiening  the  win- 
dows towanl  Jerusalem,  listening  intently  on  the  heavenward  side,  refus- 
ing to  Ik*  atttH'ted  by  the  opinions  of  men  living  a  temiH)ri/ing  and  carnal 
life  and  leaving  Christ  ah)ne,  t>elieving  all  lie  says  and  giving  up  all  for 
and  to  Ilim. 

To  do  this  we  have  to  go  in  the  "  imier  chamber,"  which  the  author- 
ess s]>eaks  of,  and  when  we  come  to  the  door  (.'hrist  is  there,  and  when 
we  oyton  it  He  comes  in.  Happy  and  blessi^l  is  the  man  or  woman  who 
allows  Him  to  stay,  and  in  His  delightful  com|mnionshi])  and  purifying 
presence  banishes  and  forgets  the  eVil  and  remembers  only  tiiat  which 
comes  from  and  is  sjinctioned  of  G<xl. 

As  the  lM)ok  under  review  t<^aches  that  the  troubles  of  man  liegan  with 
fnrgvtting  (iod  and  lKromingself-i*entred,  so  the  positive  lesscm  inculcated 
by  it  is  tliat  to  be  blesseil  and  transformed  we  must  remember  Him  and 
His  wonls. 

David  "  rememl>enMl  (lod  "  and  was  delivercnl.  Solomon  exhorts  to  a 
like  remembrance.  Tliat  indetMl  is  a  "true  memorv  "  whicli  turns  from 
the  pleadings  of  self  and  the  mere  teachings  of  men  to  listen  to  and  fol- 
low the  Divine  W\m\  or  l^ogos  of  the  skies.     He  tlmt  knoirs  Him  and 

kei'ps  Jlis  icordif  liath  everlasting  life. 

B.  Carradixe,  D.  D. 


A    SH.VER    BAIJOX.* 

Kkvikwf.I)  \\y  B.  O.  Ki.owkr. 

Considere<l  merely  as  a  romance  of  entlinilling  iK»wer  "  A  Silver 
Baron  "'  is  (me  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  (wirnest,  thoughtful 
lovers  of  good  fiction.  It  is  intensely  interesting  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  though  shadowed  with  the  misery  which  the  peo]>le  have  passt^l 
through,  owing  so  largf'ly  to  fundamental  injustice  and  the  mei'hanism 
of  the  tools  of  tlu^  Hank  of  Kngland's  financial  i>olicy,  it  presents 
snlendi<l  description^*  of  the  human  heart  at  its  lM»st.  Tliose  who  read 
about  "A  Silver  Baron  "will  not  forget  him.  Ills  gr<»at-heartedness, 
his  nobility  of  action,  his  steadfastness  to  principle,  and  the  umnner  in 
which  he  scorned  the  subtle  and  seductive  policy  of  the  gold  iM>wer 
reveal  humanity  at  its  best  and  show  the  divine  in  man.     But  aside 

♦"A  Silver  Baron,"  by  Carlton  W;iito.  pp.  323.  Price,  cloth,  #1.25;  paper,  GO 
ccDts.    The  Arena  rublbhlng  Coinpan}*,  Boston. 
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from  the  value  of  th'».  book  as  a  mere  romance,  It  is  of  very  jspecial 
imprest  to  those  who  beliovo  in  real,  honest  money,  those  ivho  believe 
that  the  man  wlio  creates  the  wciiltti  nithiM*  than  the  man  who  acquires 
it  is  entitle<l  to,  at  least,  a  fair  share  of  the  wesiltli.  Hence,  at  this 
political  crisis,  wlien  every  man  should  register  his  vote  at  the  polls 
and  help  save  the  independence?  of  (»ur  great  weiilth-creating  nation  frcni 
Toryism  and  British  rule,  when  the  masses  are  massed  against  the 
classes,  this  volume  is  especially  interesting  and  siguiflcant.  It  should 
be  place<l  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  is  capable  of  thinking  and  who 
loves  his  country.  It  is  a  though t^maker.  It  si)eaks  for  prosperity, 
for  justice,  for  the  happiness  of  the  unborn  as  much  as  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present  generation.  It  is  at  once  a  strong  novel  and  also 
a  strong  picture  of  human  struggles  against  the  oi'topue  of  plutocracy 
which  has  nowhere  been  better  described  than  in  the  following  words 
of  Mr.  William  T.  Stead  in  his  ''  If  Christ  Came  to  Chiwigo,"  with  his 
accompanying  description  taken  from  Victor  Hugo's  characterization  of 
the  (H'topus: 

The  process  of  accumulation  goes  on  irresistibly.  The  snowball 
gathers  as  it  grows.  Even  sjwndtbrifts  and  prodigals  cannot  dissipate 
the  unearned  increment  of  their  millions  which  multiply  while  they 
sl(»ep.  The  millicmnaire  is  develoinng  into  the  billionnaire,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet.  The  transformation  is  hidden  from  the  nmltitude because  the 
coming  despot  eschews  the  tawdry  tinsel  of  the  crown,  and  liberty  is 
believed  to  be  as  safe  as  well,  let  us  say,  as  the  populace  of  Rome 
believed  the  Kei)ublic  to  be  when  Julius  (';esar  refused  the  imperial 
])uri)le.  Kut  everywhere  the  money  pow<^r  has  the  people  by  the  throat. 
Wbetber  it  is  the  pawnbroker  down  the  levee,  charging  ten  per  cent  per 
month  interest  upon  the  pledges  of  ibe  poor,  or  the  millionnaire  nego- 
tiating with  newspajjcrs  for  the  al>andonnient  of  the  In terstjite  Commerce 
Act,  the  sj>eetacle  is  the  same.  The  j)0or  man  is  the  servant  of  the  rich, 
and  at  present  stands  in  scune  danger  of  becoming  liis  slave. 

l*lut(H*nicy  in  America  even  more  than  in  England,  to  which  I  have 
alreaily  compared  it,  recalls  \'ictor  Hugo's  memcu-able  desiTiption  i>f  the 
oct<»pus.  Victor  Hugo  was  a  great  artist  in  wonls,  and  he  described  the 
octopus  from  life.  Had  be  described  it  from  bis  observation  of  plu- 
tocracy in  America  he  would  not  have  altered  a  single  sentence.  This 
description  of  this  sjn'ctral  jdiantom  of  the  deej),  the  devil-fish,  with  its 
eight  imge  arms,  with  its  four  bumlred  jmstules  that  cut  and  suck  like  a 
cu])i)ing  glass,  this  loathly  horror  of  vampire-<leatb  lurking  in  ocean  caves 
to  seize  the  limb  and  drain  the  lif<'  of  the  unwary  lisherman,  is  only  too 
true  to  life,  as  many  an  unfortunate  will  recognize. 

It  windH  around  itn  victim,  c<iv(>rinK  ^^"^  '("^^l  env(>lo])ing  him  in  its  sHmj 
folds.  ...  It  in  a  hpider  in  itn  Hliapc,  a  ciiaiiu'lcdii  in  its  rapid  changes  of  hue. 
When  angry  it  l)ec()meK  {>urple.  Its  ni(»tst  dih^^UKting  characteristic  Ib  Its  unpalpabll- 
ity.  It-*  hli'iny  foUla  stranifle.,  its  very  touch  paralyzes.  It  1(»u1ck  like  a  mass  of 
w»>rbutic  jranifrened  rtesh;uis  a  hideo'us  picture  of  loathsome  <llseatje.  Once  fixed 
vou  <'annot  tear  it  away.  It  <*llngs  closely  to  it.-  prey.  How  docs  it  so  do?  By  creat- 
ing h  vacuum.  ...  It  is  a  pneumatic  machine  that*  att;icks  y<»u.  Y(»u  arc  struggling 
with  a  void  which  po^.hes^es  eijcht  antenna'.  No  scrat^'hes,  nl»  liites,  l)ut  an  lnde8crll>- 
ahle  sutTocation.  The  terrible  wretch  >rrlns  upon  you  i)y  a  thousand  foul  moutlis. 
The  hydra  incon">rates  itself  with  the  man,  and  the  man  with  the  hydra.  Yon 
l>ecomi;  one  and  the  same.  The  hideous  dream  is  in  your  itosom.  The  devil-flsh 
draws  you  into  itti  system,  lie  ilrag^  you  to  him  and' into  him;  l)Ound  helplessly, 
jrlued  wlHTe  vou  stan'd.  utterly  powi'rless.  youare  jrra«iuallv  emptie<linto  a  loathsome 
recepUicle,  wliich  is  the  monster  liimself.  ." .  .  The  tievil-lis1i  is  a  hypocrite. 

**  A  Silver  Baron ''  should  be  in  the  bauds  of  every  reader  of  TllE 
Akena,  uud  iu  every  club  cbtubUalicd  Xor  tlio  dUbemiuutiou  of  patriotic 
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literature.  It  Hhouhl  l>e  read  and  sicattered  broadcai^t  before  the  polls 
close  in  Xoveml»er.  It  will  do  a  si^Ieudid  work  for  the  cause  of  the 
weiiUh-creators  of  America. 


TIIK    JUGGERNAUT   OF   THE    MODERNS.* 
Kevieweu  by  Edaii  CX)RVINUS. 

At  last  the  book  long  lo(»ked  for  in  America! 

It  is  a  fai«bionable  sport  in  these  days  to  write  a  book.  The  sport 
might  be  liarmless  if  played  on  proper  grounds.  But  one  must  not  make 
the  soil  upon  which  de{)ends  the  nation's  life  into  phiy  ground  for  society. 
What  if  we  make  the  fields  of  corn  and  wheat  into  luwn-tenuis  grounds, 
while  we  liave  gardens  and  private  grounds  and  castrofi'  lots  all  around? 
Suiful  sport  that  I  Not  any  Iwtter  however,  is  the  literary  sport  of  the 
day.  It  is  time  to  tight  and  struggle  now,  not  to  play  and  carry  on  a 
flirtation  with  public  opinion.  Vet  this  is  what  the  majority  of  the  writ- 
ers are  doing.  Glance  over  the  books  of  the  day.  It  does  not  take  a  long 
time  to  re;id  them,  short-er  to  forget  them.  YTho  would  not  call  these  soft 
tenns  and  attacks  with  fancy  weaiions  but  play  work?  Tliere  are  times, 
however,  when  ])laying  is  so  out  of  place  as  to  become  cowardice.  What 
is  it  that  stam])s  the  liteniture  of  America  to-day  but  lack  of  courage 
to  sav  what  must  l>e  Siiid  and  analvze  wliat  must  be  analyzed? 

I  look  out  over  the  laud  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  as  it 
lies  before  me  on  the  map  free  and  mighty  as  the  eagle  whicli  the 
thought  of  the  people  put  into  its  shield.  My  eye»  seek  the  cities,  the 
big,  restless  cities,  and  I  think  of  the  slums  where  outcasts  from  the 
nations  drag  through  life;  of  tall,  immense  buildings  where  men  and 
women  work  as  miK*hines,  and  throw  away  lives  and  cluiracters  for  the 
almighty  dollar.  I  gLince  over  a  mess  of  fine  print  hiding  thousands 
and  thousjmds  of  just  such  places  as  Bufiklo  city,  in  ^^'ilie  Juggernaut  of 
the  Moderns.'-  I  question  whether  here  be  not  a  soil  for  a  national 
literature,  strong  and  powerful  as  that  of  no  other  country,  free  and 
earnest  enough  to  lift  this  land  of  freedom  up  toward  its  swinuning 
high  ideals.  I  wonder  why  in  all  this  army  of  writers  there  is  not  one 
as  he,  the  Old  (iiant  of  the  North,  who  dares  to  walk  against  the  tide  of 
time,  facing  its  rage  and  taking  upon  him  its  foam.  Surely  here  is 
room  for  a  Ilenrik  Ibsen  to  tell  society  the  truth,  quivering  with  iudig 
nation,  hetivy  with  Siidness  over  reality,  strong  of  faith  in  the  future. 
No  one  has  yet  done  it  as  has  the  author  of  "  The  Juggernaut  of  the 
Moderns.'' 

"  The  Juggernaut  of  the  Moderns  ''  is  the  greatest  production  of  mfxlern 
realistic  literature  in  America.  It  is  a  diroi^t  and  powerful  attack  which 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  one  feels  that  no  shower  of  indignation  can  t4>uch 
the  author.  Strange  enough  that  the  author  of  "  The  Juggernaut  of  the 
Moderns "'  is  a  woman, — strange  because  of  the  just  ice  with  which  the  char- 


*"The  JugKvro.'iUt  of  the  MixlernH,"  bv  Robh  Hudapcth.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper  60 
cents).    Arcua  PublUhiiig  Coiupany,  Buf>tOD,  Maee. 
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acters  are  treat cmI.  It  is  not  a  wnithful  attack  In  behalf  of  a  cnisbed  fel- 
low-sister ;  it  is  a  j;:reat  spirit's  t^rief  and  thoughts  over  the  petty  preju- 
dices and  injustices  of  society ;  and  lK?tween  the  lines  we  also  feel  some- 
thing lilie  a  deep  resptvi  tor  tliose  strange  i)ower8  lu  hunuiu  nature  and 
tliose  deep  mysteries  of  life  wiiich  we  may  well  ponder  over,  but  dare  not 
solve.  "  The  Juggernaut  of  the  Motlerus  "  is  no  fancy  novel ;  it  is  reality ; 
and  the  author  has  been  so  busily  and  desperately  at  work  scraping  off 
the  paint  of  conventionality  and  hypocrisy  that  society  appears  quite 
sh(K*king.  Hut  the  author  is  an  idwilist  —  does  she  know  It  herself?  Truly 
as  she  knows  the  world  she  de[)icts,  she  ever  lives  lu  another  world 
herself,  not  the  world  of  the  <  hristian,  but  the  world  of  the  soul  that 
ever  striv<»s  upward  toward  greater  heights  and  loftier  spheres,  where 
there  are  witler  horizons  and  more  freedom.  Without  this  world  of  her 
own  she  would  l>e  ]>owerless  and  despondent  in  her  realism,  'llie  centre 
of  interest  in  the  book  is  Mrs.  Wollesey,  this  strange  mixture  of  a  woman's 
iieait  yearning  for  love  and  loving,  and  a  tiger's  thirst  for  prey  into 
which  it  mav  strike  its  claws. 

She  is  a  ni:isterful  study  of  human  nature,  and  not  rare  in  life;  only  it 
Uikes  the  seer,  the  poet's  soul  with  its  inborn  human  knowledge,  to  under- 
stand and  respfvt  the  riddles  of  life. 

Styb'  and  material  are  in  harmony,  though  a  tendency  to  heaviness  at 
times  is  fell.  'I'he  composition  might  now  and  then  have  been  more 
eflW'tful;  boNv<'vcr,  the  earnestness  of  the  author  is  so  desi)erate,  her 
expressions  so  holdly  to  the  point,  her  convictions  so  deep,  that  to  dis- 
stvt  form  and  langu.ige  in  "The  Juggernaut  of  the  Modems  "would 
leiive  one's  self  with  a  feeling  of  being  small  and  i)etty. 


HKYOM).* 
Kkvikwki)  nv  Mak<;ai{kt  Connolly. 

Anything  tliat  causes  us  to  turn  asid<'  for  a  moment  from  the  turmoil, 
the  jHTplexities,  and  the  cares  of  daily  life  to  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
Whither  does  all  this  leadV  nmsi  of  necessity  be  a  help  towanl  soul- 
developnfenl,  an  impulse  to  the  habit  of  introsp<vtion  which  the  most 
culture<l  amongst  the  Orientals  declare  lo  be  the  only  true  niejins  of 
developing  the  s(mi1  powers,  those  powers  Nxhicb  so  many  allow  to  lie 
dormant  in  the  feverish  haste  of  modern  civili/.<'d  life.  With  nianv  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  so  keen,  the  elVort  to  supply  the  material  needs  so 
contimiou>,  that  mentality  Ixromes  deaden<*<l,  while  vast  numbers  are  f^> 
absorlwd  in  the  race  for  gold  an<l  preferment  that  the  higher  life  is  alt<f- 
g<'tber  lost  sight  of;  the  body  is  allowed  to  usurp  the  ruling  power 
wldch  of  right  belongs  to  the  soul,  and  little  by  little  the  spiritual  nature 
is  crr)wded  out,  the  nobler  and  better  impulses  are  stennned,  and  self 
becomes  tlie  keynote  of  being. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  such  works  as  the  little 

♦*♦  Beyond,"  l)v  Henry  Seward  Hub]»ard.    Cluth,  75 cents;  paper,  25  CQU^    ppw 
179.    Arena  l*ubllt«hing  Company,  Botitun,  Mass. 
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volume  eotitled  "  Beyond,"  which,  if  read  carefully  and  in  the  proper 
spirit,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  thought  and  arouoe  the  resider  to  tlie  imi>or- 
tance,  the  necessity,  of  cultivating  the  nobler  and  higher  attributes  of  his 
nature*  if  he  would  suvc  himself  from  l>eing  ultimately  dominated  by 
the  material  side  of  his  l)ein*r.  As  the  title  suggests,  the  author's  theme 
is  the  realm  beyond  death,  or  that  s])hen;  to  which  the  spirit  is  translated 
when  freed  from  the  l>onds  <>f  the  liody,  and  of  which  he  cbiims  to  s])eak 
with  authority.  Perhaps  this  position  is  assume<l  for  the  Siike  of  giv- 
ing more  force  and  tlirwtness  to  his  arguments;  or,  wiiich  is  more  proba- 
ble, he  may  have  exi)erienc(Hl  dejith  within  himself,  the  passing  out  of 
the  earthly  self  to  give  place  to  the  spiritual.  But  the  question  as 
to  whether  he  has  or  has  not  pieix*ed  the  veil  in  nowise  aftwts  the 
sjiluUiry  lesson  which  he  seeks  to  impress.  The  following  (pioUition 
from  the  introduction  to  the  little  volume  may,  hoAvever,  help  the  reader 
to  settle  this  question  for  himself: 

Ve4irs  have  luissed,  and  lonely  life  has  changefl  to  family  life,  and 
there  have  been  times  when  I  have  felt  alnutst  at  home  again  within  the 
confines  of  the  purely  ejirthly  reahn  of  thoughts  and  things.  Not  quite, 
however,  for  that  would  be  impossible.  And  now,  shall  I  Imtnch  out 
in  a  Uile  of  stnmgc  adventured  Shall  I  seek  to  convey  to  my  readers 
what  led  to  those  experiences  which  have  so  isolatetl  me  in  thought? 
Shall  I  describe  tluur  outward  aspeirt,  the  channel  through  which  they 
were  received,  as,  for  instance,  a  dream,  a  tnmce,  a  vision,  or  other  waffs 
leas  kmnrn  ? 

To  do  so  might  annise  or  entertain,  but  that  is  not  my  oliject.  Besides, 
I  understand  thoroughly  that  in  these  modern  days  it  is  the  truth,  ami 
not  the  truth-teller,  that  is  wanted,  if  a  man  has  anything  to  sjiy,  let 
him  say  it,  and  if  it  bear  the  st^imp  of  truth,  if  it  will  stand  the  test  of 
analysis  the  most  severe,  it  will  be  accepted.  If  not,  he  may  show  a 
ticket  of  his  tnivels  beyond  the  mocm,  but  that  will  not  avail  him. 

All  that  I  ask  i>f  my  rejiders  is  that  they  will  ]>ermit  me  to  write  of 
that  re:ilm  which  is  so  hidden  from  morUils  that  many  of  them  deny  it« 
very  existence,  as  tb<»ugh  1  knew  all  about  it.  WhethtT  I  do  or  not,  no 
mere  statement,  in  the  at)sence  ot  otluT  evidence,  couhl  in  the  legist 
decitle. 

Mr.  Ilubbard  advances  no  new  theories  and  gives  us  no  new  concei>- 
tions  regarding  the  innnaterial  realm  of  spirits,  but  tries  by  logical  and 
deductive  reasoning  to  convince  the  sceptical  of  the  existence;  of  such 
a  world,  ami  he  asserts  that  *'  the  truths  which  ])ertJiin  to  the  superior 
life  do  not  conflict  with  connnon  sense,  however  they  may  rise  beyond 
the  perfwt  grasp  of  that  power  of  the  mind.''  He  believes  that  the 
realm  of  the  (ktuU  may  be  dividtMl  into  two  greiit  divisions,  viz.,  oivult 
science  and  fH'cult  religion,  and  that  both  science  and  religion  may  meet 
<m  the  common  ground  of  Spiritualism.  A  strong  plea  is  made  for 
S])iritualism,  although  the  writer  states  that  all  his  investigations  along 
spiritualistic  lines  have  lH*en  made  since*  he  came  into  the  belief  of  another 
world,  the  conditions  of  which  be  describes  according  to  his  conception 
of  it.  Very  striking  and  thougbt-i'ompelling  is  the  following  description 
of  the  state  of  the  soul  which  during  its  ejirth-life  was  utterly  absorbed 
in  self: 

If  your  life  has  been  little  more  than  a  revolution  aroun<l   3'ourself 
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measuring  everything  by  its  relation  to  your  personal  advantage  as  you 
saw  it,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  small  and  dark  a  space  will 
bound  vour  being ;  and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  you  cease  to  dwell 
upon  the  memories  of  the  world  left  oehind,  or  cease  to  hope  that  in 
some  way  you  can  return  to  make  a  better  use  of  its  opportunities.  And 
when  you  shall  fairly  come  to  understand  that  you  have  been  living 
in  the  generous  air  and  sunshine  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and  that,  inste:ia 
of  seeking  to  imitate  Him  by  making  your  life  a  blessing  to  those  \e»ff> 
favored  than  yourself,  you  have  employed  your  brief  span  in  the  effort 
to  appropriate  to  your  private  use  everything  that  could  be  lawfully 
seized  on,  you  will  wonder  why  the  certainty  that  earth-life  is  limited 
had  not  impressed  you  more ;  and  when  you  i>erceive,  through  the  soul- 
consciousness  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  bodily,  that  you  have  no 
data  whatever  ui)on  which  to  base  even  a  surmise  as  to  how  lone:  your 
new  kind  of  life  is  to  continue,  such  measureless  despair  may  faU  upon 
you  as  shall  even  make  tears  impossible. 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  as  to  Mr.  Hubbard's  claim  that 
he  has  solved  the  problem  of  life  and  death,  the  high  spiritual  tone  of 
his  little  book  and  the  adminible  truths  which  it  teaches  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind,  and  will  bring  home  to  the 
soul  that  is  stniggling  toward  the  light  the  necessity  of  living  for 
humanity  rather  than  for  self.  The  earnestness  an'i  sincerity  of  the 
author  and  his  manifest  desire  to  help  uplift  struggling  humanity  by 
lesiding  the  soul  to  loftier  heights,  to  a  contemplation  of  the  spiritual, 
away  from  the  material  pbine,  will  make  his  work  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  occultism. 


NOTKS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I. 
WILLIAM    J.    IlKYAN,    A    TKIlil  NE    OF    TIIK    TEOPLE. 

Williain  ,1.  Hryaii  ivjirosoiitrt  tlie  statcsnmnHliip  of  age  and  the 
vigor  of  youth.  His  can'er  has  been  marked  by  ability,  can- 
dor, coiisirttency,  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  the 
intercHts  of  the  wealth-creators  of  the  nation. 

He  is  no  '-  mortgaged  candidate;  "  the  stench  of  syndicates, 
trusts,  and  rings  lias  never  tainted  the  atinospliere  which  sur- 
rounds him.  lie  has  never  been  afraid  to  speak,  nor  sought  to 
deceive  voters  by  the  well-known  trick  of  the  mere  politician 
who,  when  confronted  by  a  vital  question,  replies,  *'  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say."  He  has  never  been  a  wabbler;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  ably,  forcibly,  and  logically  discussed  the  burning  issues  of 
the  hour  in  Congress,  through  magazines,  in  th6  press,  and  on 
the  platform ;  and  more  than  this,  he  has  always  placed  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  people  against  plutocracy. 

Physically,  mentally,  and  morally  he  is  a  splendid  type  of 
man.  He  has  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  but  it  is  the 
head  of  a  free,  honest,  candid  statesman  instead  of  an  intriguing 
demagogue.  He  has  the  statesmanship,  courage,  and  conscience 
of  JetTerson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln.  He  is  the  tribune  of  the 
people. 

He  has  behind  him  a  magnificent  congressional  record.  He 
preferred  to  be  defeate<l  for  the  Tnited  States  Senate  ratlier 
than  betray  the  cause  of  the  people  to  plutocracy. 

He  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  manly  man,  and  those  who  know 
him  iKJrtt  describe  his  home  life  as  being  characterized  by  that 
beautiful  simplicity,  genuine  affection,  and  sturdy  morality  which 
must  underlie  enduring  civilization. 
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U. 

The  Xew  York  Journal's  Cogent  Summary  of  the  Political  Sitnatloii. 

The  frenzy  into  which  the  phitocMatic  press  of  some  of  our  great 
centres  has  ])eeu  thrown  by  the  nomination  of  a  hroad-souled,  big- 
bniined,  able,  I'lejin,  and  uo])lo  statesman,  on  a  Jeftei*sonian  Democratic 
platform,  is  a  strikinj<  illiistr.ition  of  the  degradation  and  subserviency  of 
grejit  opinion-forming  dailies  to  their  slave-holding  gold  masters.  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  in  the  metropolis  one  great  daily  that  throws  the 
giiuntlet  in  the  face  of  the  trust  monopolies  and  the  gold  rings  whose 
motto  is  rule  or  ruin.  The  following  extniets  from  le:uliug  editorials  in 
the  New  York  Journol  of  Julv  15  administer  a  well-merited  rebuke  to 
the  would-be  enslavers  of  our  nation,  the  Judases  in  the  pi^esent  conflict 
between  plutCH'niey  and  demcK-raey,  the  classes  and  the  masses. 

Theuiauner  in  which  the  opponents  of  the  ticket  nominate*!  at  Chicago 
hav(!  begun  their  campaign  nmst  rouse  the  profoundest  resentment  of 
every  American  regardful  of  the  interests  and  je^ilous  of  the  honor  of  his 
country.  The  representiitives  of  half  of  the  AnuM-iean  people  have  l)een 
denounce<l  in  delirious  language  as  anarchists,  cut^throats,  and  swindlers. 
Their  chosen  candidate  for  the  highest  otiice  in  the  Itepublic  has  been 
pictured  as  a  enizy  Jaco))in  or  a  designing  demagogue.  Conuueree  and 
iiKlustry  have  been  threatened  with  the  very  panic  these  alarmists  have 
professe<l  to  fe^'ir. 

This  crusade  has  been  one  of  reckless  misrepresentation  from  the 
st^irt.  The  libellers  of  the  late  convention  know  that  the  Chicago  plat- 
form is  not  anarchical.  In  most  respects  it  is  inspired  by  enlightened 
progressiveness.  The  mild  implied  criticise  of  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or,  nither,  of  the  one  justice  who  changed  his  mind,  was 
thoroughly  well  deserved,  and  might  have  been  made  much  stronger 
without  impropriety.  Since  when  have  we  been  endowinl  with  infallible 
jutlges  whose  acts  are  above  criticism?  If  the  advcx'acy  of  the  just  and 
scientillc  i)rinciple  of  the  fixation  of  large  incomes  was  anairchistie,  then 
every  st^itesman  in  England  is  an  anarchist,  and,  inste^id  of  searching  the 
cellars  of  the  Houses  (»f  Parliament  for  barrels  of  gunpowder,  the 
authorities  ought  to  search  the  pockets  of  evtM'y  nHMnl)er  for  bombs.  Tlie 
income  tax  is  the  backbone  of  tlie  British  financial  system;  it  is  about  to 
be  introduced,  in  a  graduated  form  at  that,  into  France,  and  it  already 
exists  in  its  most  extreme  degree  in  (iermany. 

'i'he  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  substituting  government  by 
injunction  for  the  old,  (»rderly  jMocesscs  of  courts  and  juries,  so  far  from 
being  revolutionary,  is  a  vindication  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Englisli- 
speiiking  nice  against  a  novel  and  dangerous  innovation  which  deserves 
the  name  of  anarchy  much  better  than  anything  done  at  Chicago. 

The  platform  reartlrms  the  priniMple  indorsed  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
peoi)le  of  the  Cnited  States,  of  a  taritV  for  revenue  only,  and  protests 
against  the  disturbance  to  business  that  would  be  caustnl  by  a  return  to 
McKinleyism.  There  is  nothing  incendiary  in  that.  In  this  point  It  Is 
the  Chicago  platform  that  is  conservative  and  the  one  adoi)t^  at  8t. 
Louis  that  is  revolutionarv. 

"  We  hold,"  adds  the  DenuK'nitic  jnofession  of  faith,  "that  the  most 
efhcient  way  of  protecting  American  labor  is  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  foreign  pauper  labor  to  compete  with  it  in  tlw  home  market.''  That 
is  honest,  straightforward  protection  —  the  only  ki'id  that  does  what  it 
pretends  to  do. 

The  Chicago  platform  demands  simplicity  and  economy  in  govern- 
ment, and  protests  against  the  profligate  waste  of  money  that  has  cliann»- 
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terized  Kepublicaii  legislation.  ITiat  is  not  the  reckless  spirit  of  a  mob. 
It  is  rather  the  Rol)er  uttenince  of  prudent  property  owners  and  taxpay- 
ers, of  whom  the  ( 'lii(*ji^()  conrention  was  princi]Niily  composed. 

The  protest  against  arbitrary  Fe<ieral  interference  in  UK*al  affiiirs  is  one 
which  Jefferson  would  liave  commended  as  the  very  foundation  stone  of 
his  political  faith. 

In  (lenounciiiji:  the  attem[)t  to  swindle  the  Government  out  of  more 
than  .$200,()(K),()(M)  by  extending  the  Tacittc  Kailroad  dei>ts,  the  convention 
was  fl^clitin*:  anarchy,  for  there  can  l)e  no  more  dangerous  anarchists 
than  those  who  are  |)0werful  enouji:li  to  override  the  laws  and  amass 
wealth  from  the  property  of  the  people. 

Moreover,  the  silver  i>iank  in  the  Chicajjjo  platfomi  does  not  deser\'e 
the  fnintic  vituperation  levelled  aj^inst  it.  If  its  authors  were  mistaken 
in  their  methods,  their  aim  was  to  introduce  bimetallism,  and  bimetallism 
is  a  scieiititlc  theory  with  too  much  expert  authority  on  its  side  to  brand 
it^  advocates  as  lunatics  or  incendiaries. 

Nor  is  it  possible  with  any  mon;  Hin<'erity  to  call  Mr.  Bryan  a  dema- 
gogue. He  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  demagogue.  He  follows  the  truth 
as  he  sees  it,  though  it  le:id  him  to  lolitical  destruction.  I-.a8t  year  he 
could  muster  only  ten  tlK)usand  votes  for  his  faction  in  Nebraska  out  of 
over  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  but  he  had  no  thought  of  com- 
promise. He  fought  on,  regardless  of  vict4)ry  or  defeat,  thinking  only  of 
what  h<»  lK»lieved  to  be  right.  If  he  had  iiot  l)een  nominated  nobody 
would  have  (lreame<i  of  calling  him  a  demagogue.  His  spirit  is  rather 
that  of  a  i»n»ph<;t. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  William  McKinley,  bound  hand,  foot,  and 
tongue  to  the  most  corrupt  combination  that  ev<T  exhibited  itself  openly 
in  an  American  i»resi(lential  cami)aign.  His  ekvtion  would  put  the 
resources  of  the  Government  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hanua  syndicate.  It 
would  me^in  a  return  U)  Chinese  protection,  and  the  exploiUitiou  of  the 
l)eople  by  a  nii)acious  ring  of  mandarins.  It  would  mean  in  the  end  a 
poi)ular  n^volt  before  which  affrighted  conservatism  might  pray  for  a 
leader  with  the  moderate  instincts  of  Hryan. 

In  most  respects  the  superiority  of  the  I)emo<»mtic  candidate  is  so  pal- 
pijble  as  to  make  comparisons  needlessly  cruel  to  his  opponent.  What, 
then,  is  the  <luty  of  American  citizens  wlio  desire  to  setnire  the  l)est  possi- 
ble government  for  the  Hepublic  during  the  next  four  yeiirs?  Plainly  it 
R  to  vote  for  that  i)n»side!itial  candidate  who  is  manifestly  best  fitted  to 
administer  the  (iovernment,  and  to  settle  the  financial  question  through 
their  Representative's  in  (V)ngress.  <iol<l  men  may  vot<»  for  gold  candi- 
dates, silver  men  for  silver  candidates,  and  t>imetallists  for  bimetallistJ). 
But  nolxMly  who  realizes  what  is  at  stake  in  this  (campaign  can  vote  to 
almndon  govermnent  of  the  pec»j)le,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  in 
favor  of  government  of  McKinley,  by  Hanna,  for  a  syndicate. 

On  July  14  the  Jtmnuil  followc<l  the  above  editorial  by  a  lengthy 
leader  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

The  organs  whose  extravagant  vitup<»nition  of  the  Chicago  ticket  and 
platform  has  shocke<l  the  connnunity's  sense  of  fairness  and  decency 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  election  is  ne^irly  four  months  off*.  A 
campaign  of  that  length  cannot  l»ecarrie<l  through  bva  shriek,  especiallv 
a  false  one.  When  the  voters  bear  that  a  great,  historit^  piirty,  which 
has  ruled  the  countrv  for  sixtv  out  of  the  one  hundreel  and  seven  vears 
of  our  existence  under  the  national  constitution,  and  which  at  the  last 
election  polle*!  nejirly  half  a  million  more  votes  than  its  nearest  competi- 
tor, has  suddenly  become  a  cc)llection  of  anaixhists,  cut^throats,  and 
lunatics,  they  will  fe*0  a  desire  to  see  the  evidence  on  whit^h  these  mon- 
strous chargi's  rest.  When  tliey  find  that  the  platform  adopte<l  by  the 
convention  was  not  incendiary,  but  with  the  exce|)tiou  of  the  financial 
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plunk  was  moderate,  well-considered,  and  cautioosly  progressire,  and 
tluit  the  elements  supposed  to  represent  revolutionary  ideas  were  help- 
less and  in  disrepute,  they  will  take  the  mvings  of  our  reactionary  con- 
teni)>orarie8  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  iSun  talks  of  "  the  hideous  Chicago  platform,"  of  the  "  revolu- 
tionists and  repudiatoi*s "  of  the  convention,  of  the  control  of  the 
l)eni(HM*acy  hy  the  *^ Soi'iiilist  or  Communist,''  and  of  "Populist-Anar- 
chist candidates,  nominated  on  a  Populist^Anarchist  platform."  llie 
Herald^  with  a  de:irth  of  original  ideas,  (juotes  from  the  Sun  and  adds : 
*^  Me,  too.''  The  other  members  of  the  anti-Bryan  combination  follow 
the  sjime  policy,  according  to  the  varying  degrees  of  their  command  of 
language.  There  is  a  wild,  inarticulate  yell  of  abuse,  but  nothing  that 
gives  any  information  of  si)e<Mfic  faults.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
crime  to  suggest  that  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  obtained  by  the 
change  of  luyirt  of  a  single  justice,  by  which  the  unanimous  decisions 
of  the  court  for  a  hundred  years  were  overthrown,  may  not  be  perma^ 
nent.  Marshall  and  Chase  were  not  anarchists,  and  the  idea  that  the 
principles  of  law  that  prevailed  when  they  were  on  the  bench  may 
eventually  be  restored  is  not  disrespectful  to  the  Suj)reme  Court  as  an 
institutioii,  although  it  may  not  be  agreeable  to  the  one  justice  who 
changed  his  mind. 

All  of  these  hysterical  cries  and  the  disgusting  epithets  which  the 
g(»ld  press  of  the  metroj)olis  has  meted  out  to  Mr.  Bryan,  remind  one  of 
the  shameless  abuse  heai)ed  upon  Illinois'  gre^it  commoner,  Abraham 
I/mcoln,  immediately  after  his  nomination.  It  is  true  the  vituperative 
ridicule  antl  abuse  have  not  been  (juite  so  savage  as  that  meteil  out  to  the 
rail-splitter  of  Illinois,  but  they  are  of  the  same  character.  Tlie  plotters 
against  the  Republic  —  the  real  anarchists — are  alarmed  at  the  strength 
and  determination  of  the  people.  Where  they  imagined  they  had  a  horde 
of  slaves  they  lind  themselves  confronted  by  millions  of  free  men  who 
can  no  longer  be  hoodwinked  or  deceived,  but  who  are  determined  that 
the  Hej)ublic  shall  be  preserved  from  the  ilanna  trust  and  the  rule  of 
the  gold  ring. 


in. 

The  Palpable  Insincerity  of  the  Gold-Rlng-Ruled  Press. 

The  i)alpnble  insincerity  of  the  great  dailies  dominated  by  the  gold 
ring,  and  the  !)razen  cHVontery  exhibited  by  them,  were  probably  never 
so  glaringly  illustrated  as  since  the  nomination  of  the  brilliant  tribune 
of  the  ])eople,  W.  J.  Bryan,  for  the  presidency.  These  j)apers,  before 
the  St.  Louis  convention,  characterized  Mr.  McKinley  as  the  *•  mort- 
gaged candidate,"  the  tool  of  the  "  llanna  syndicate;"  they  character- 
ized him  as  a  straddkvbug,  a  representative  of  trusts,  combines,  and 
monopolies,  wholly  unworthy  of  the  intelligent  sutlhige  of  the  i)eople. 
They  pointed  out  how  he  had  voted  for  lr€»e  coinage  of  silver,  and 
sneenM.1  at  his  later  acticm,  which  was  a  virtual  surrentler  to  the  gold 
ring,  as  insincere.  Even  after  his  nomination,  man}-  of  the  Eastern 
dailies,  which  are  the  mouthpicres  of  the  gold  ring  and  the  gjimblers 
of  Wall  Street,  continued  their  savage  assaults  upon  Mr.  McKln- 
iey,   emphasizing  that  he   was  the  tool  of  the  most  unsi'rupuhms  and 
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(xliou?^  representatives  of  trusts  and  monopolies;  that  the  convention 
wliieh  nominated  him  was  tlie  most  conspicuous  exain])le  of  remorseless 
bojs.sism  and  cut-and-driiHi  machine  politics  on  record.  That  was,  how- 
ever, wlien  it  was  lioptMi  that  the  protegS.  of  the  Standard  Oil  Comjwny 
and  Ins  coterie  miglit  defeat  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  Demo- 
cnitic  party  in  tlie  interests  of  the  gold  ring  and  tlie  wret^kers  of 
national  ])rosperity  and  the*  lLa])piness  of  AmericaV  millions,  that  a  self- 
isli  few  mi^lit  continue  tlieir  wholesale  brigandage  on  the  highways  of 
legitimate  business.  Now,  liowevtM*,  the  whole  asjHK't  is  changed,  and 
by  some  stniiige  and  subtle  alchemv  tliese  sjune  e<litors  have  been  made 
to  swallow  their  former  vituperation  ami  unite  in  tlie  Wall  Street  and 
Bank  of  Kngland's  chorus  of  praising  Mr.  MeKinley  and  the  Kepubli- 
Ci\u  party,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  they  denounced  even  moi-e  brulally 
than  they  are  now  denouncing  tlie  splendid  representative  of  st^itesman- 
ship  and  maidioo<l  who  will  be  the  next  President  of  America,  despite 
the  hysterical  ravings  of  the  press  of  the  gold  ring  and  the  corruption 
fund  of  the  parly  of  trusts  and  monopolies  and  si)ecial  privileges  to 
the  few.  The  tiles  of  ccrtjiin  gre^it  metropolit^in  and  Kastern  papers  dur- 
ing the  i)ast  three  months  i)resent  the  most  humiliating  spei^tacle  of 
rtvkless  insincerity  and  the  absolute  control  of  opinion-fonning 
organs  by  the  power  of  selfish  and  consi^ienceless  greetl  in  the  history  of 
our  count ry.  Pcoi)le  who  think,  however,  have  lost  confidence  in 
vaporiugs  of  the  gold  ring.    Their  power  has  departed  from  them. 


IV. 

A  Leading  Boston  Financier  on  the  Reckless  and  Revolutionary 
Policy  of  the  (ioid  Ring  and  its  Minions. 

At  the  wonderful  DenuK'ratie  ralifi4»ati<m  nu'cting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
July  14,  which,  in  point  of  number  and  enthusiasm,  etdipstnl  any  ratifica- 
tion meeting  held  in  recent  years,  Mr.  II.  J.  «)a<iuith,  wlu)  until  a  few 
months  ago  was  president  of  one  of  Boston's  leading  banks,  and  who  was 
forced  out  of  his  position  lun-ausc'  of  his  loyalty  to  free  coinage  of  silver, 
made  a  notable  address,  from  which  we  extract  the  following,  which  well 
deserves  lh(»  consideration  of  everv  hon<'St  man  who  mav  have  been  mis- 
led  by  the  hysterical  editorials  of  the  i)ress  of  th(»  gold  ring  and  the  tools 
of  the  Wall  Street  gamblers  in.  their  battle  against  the  wealth-<-reators 
and  legitimate  business  inttM'cstsof  our  nation. 

Ancient  fable  tells  us  of  tht*  famous  wrestler,  son  of  Mother  Earth, 
who,  hard  pn^ssed  and  tbrown  upon  the  bosom  of  Mother  Karth,  rose 
refreshed  from  the  contact,  invincible  and  couijuering. 

In  the  convention  just  closed  the  l)emcMM*jitic  party  returned  to  its 
mother.  It  bad  been  tbrottled  and  hard  pressed  by  corrupt  trusts  and 
the  money  power  of  foreign  Shylocks;  it  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the 
common  i)eoplc  from  whom  it  sju-ang,  and  has  arisen  again,  a  young 
giant,  invincible  and  sure  to  conquer  in  the  November  elections.  Its 
mandate  is  of  peace  and  good  will  to  tlie  toilers  andsuftcrers  of  all  climes 
and  nationalities  and  religions,  but  (»f  unceasing  and  uncompromising  war 
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upon  the  parasites  who  have  houjj:ht  delegations  and  conventions  and 
legislatures,  who  have  stalked  boldly  into  the  halls  of  Congi-ess,  who 
Imve  attempted  to  place  their  creaturCvS  on  the  bench  in  our  courts,  and 
who  have  been  the  tyrants  behind  an  attempted  throne  in  this  land  tliat 
was  ordained  to  be  a  repul)lic. 

Y'ou,  the  people,  have  made  your  laws  and  they  have  nullified  them. 
Commercial  life  and  commeix'ial  deiith  for  whole  communities  have  been 
ordered  by  them,  and  your  false  servants  have  turned  their  faces  from 
you  while  object  lessons  of  destructive  i)ower  were  l)eing  meted  out  to 
your  fellows,  object  lessons  that  a  .hickson  would  have  nipjied  in  the 
bud,  if  he  had  had  to  hang  the  conspirators  as  high  as  Hanian. 

Fellow  Democrats,  our  Ant;eus,  our  invincible  young  giant,  our  leader, 
William  J.  Bryan  of  Nebniskii,  has  accepte<l  the  maiidat(^  of  the  people, 
and  is  going  forth  con(iuering  and  to  conquer.  The  spirit  of  Jackson 
is  upon  him;  uncom]>romising,  he  does  not  petition,  but,  as  your  repre- 
sentative, he  denuinds  that  thcConsiitution  and  the  laws  shall  l)e  obeyed, 
that  equlUible  Uixes  shall  l>e  levied,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  [>eople 
shall  not  Imj  made  the  football  of  couspinitors  and  st(x*k  jobl>ers. 

I  sliall  never  forget  my  meeting  with  Mr.  Bryan  when  he  was  a  con- 
gressman, nor  his  burning,  bitter  indignation  at  the  wicked  supineness 
of  our  high  offlcials.  lie  did  not  use  words  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  and 
his  thouglits  sprang  from  the  pure  inspiration  of  a  patriot. 

'*  No  crown  of  thorns.     No  cross  of  gold." 

We  of  the  East,  as  a  mass,  do  not  uuderst^uid  the  mciining  of  these 
words  as  well  as  do  our  brethren  of  the  West  and  South.  We  have  not 
had  any  free  distrussiou ;  our  leading  papers  have  refused  to  print  any 
but  the  goltl  sid«»;  our  banks  have  frowned  upon  loans  to  silver  men, 
upon  loans  to  business  men  of  a  silver  State,  upon  collateral  based  upon 
property  in  those  St^ites. 

Distrust  antl  suspicion  of  our  Western  and  S(»uth«*rn  brethren  Imve 
teemed  in  our  newspapers,  and  we  have  been  treated  to  liberal  doses, 
frequently  repeiiteil,  of  the  statement  that  our  servants  in  Washington 
were  better  than  their  party. 

The  Chicago  convention  declared  for  silver  because  we  need  it  as  a 
money  metiil,  and  the  more  our  Eastern  i)eoi)lc  study  the  <piestion  the 
more  they  will  see  the  need. 

But  for  thus  declaring  we,  the  sup])orters  of  that  platform,  are  cliar- 
acterized  as  anarchists  and  revolutionists. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  the  figures  to  pn»ve  the  bimetallic 
argument,  nor  to  construct  my  own  presentation  of  the  argument.  It 
would  Uike  more  time  than  can  be  spareil  now;  but  I  propose  to  meet 
the  criticism  of  revolution  and  anarchism,  and  to  put  that  criticism 
where  no  man  of  dwency  or  ability  will  dare  to  repeat  it. 

Feb.  0,  1893,  Senator  Hill  of  New  York  said,  ^'  My  own  |>ersonal  con- 
viction is  clear  that  with  adequate  preparation,  revise<l  laws  and  compe- 
tent and  friendly  administration,  imlependent  free  bimetallii^  coiasige 
would  be  within  the  power  of  the  I  nited  States  to  establish  and 
maintain."" 

The  European  monetary  conference  (»f  1S78  found  *' That  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  in  the  world  the  money  functions  of  silver  as  well  as 
those  of  gold.*"* 

.lust  think  of  it!  That  conference  of  the  European  powers  in  1878 
was  comi)osed  of  anarchists. 

Mr.  Albert  George  Sandeman,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
said :  ''  I  think  it  was  a  greiit  mist^ike,  demonetizing  silver  in  1872  and 
1873;  at  least,  the  fall  in  the  average  prices  of  conun<Hiities  began  then 
and  lias  been  almost  continuous  ever  since." 

Dear  me!  here  is  another  anaivhist,  and  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  too. 
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June  24,  1805,  the  BiiiietJillist  I-eajcue  of  England  addressod  the 
^overiiintMit  in  <h,'feiK>e  of  the  douhle  stiindard.  Tlie  anarchists  and 
revohitionists  who  sJijjjtied  this  eiiizy  docHinient  ooiuprisod  sixty  bankers, 
seven ty-eifrl It  inercliants,  tifteen  labor-union  leiidei*s,  forty-two  hiud- 
owtiers,  sixty  nienil)ers  of  tl»e  House  of  Connnons. 

Anion^  tiie  Populists  whose  names  were  affixed  were  the  Duke  of 
Fife,  tlie  Duke  of  Aberdeen,  ti»e  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, xMr.  IJddenlale,  ex-^overnor  of  the  Bank  of  Enfchind,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Montague,  head  of  the  famous  London  lumkiu^  firm  of  Siimuel 
Mont;ijj:ue  &  Co.  What  is  the  world  coming  to  when  all  these  dyna- 
miters dare  to  si^i  such  an  address? 

Now,  what  were  the  revolutionary,  anarchistic  words  to  which  these 
|2;entleinen  subscrilKHlV  Let  me  quote:  "  We  are  confirmed  in  the  opin- 
um  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  almndonment  of  blmeUiUism  the  immense 
advantajres  we  have  referred  to  entirely  disiippeared  —  contracts  have  l^een 
disturlKMl,  the  burden  of  the  debtor  has  l)een  increjised,  property  has 
depreciate<l,  and  enterprise  has  been  ehec^ked,  with  a  corrt^ixmding  loss 
of  capital  embarked  in  industry  and  of  emf)loyment  to  the  working  classes. 

*'8urely  thi»se  are  matters  of  gnive  and  serious  imiioitance  which 
de-<erve  and  should  counnand  attention. 

''  None  of  the  alarming  conseipiences  which  are  foreshadowed  by  the 
(gold)  memorialists  (.K*curre<l  under  bimet^illism  in  the  past,  and,  while 
experience  jjroves  that  it  has  coexisttMl  witli  a  i>eriod  of  the  greatest 
prosperity,  no  argument  or  reason  has  be<»n  hitlierto  adduce<i  to  warrant 
the  assum])tion  that  these  consequences  would  be  likely  to  niise  if  it 
were  adopted  in  the  future.'- 

F]x-liov.  Lidderdale  of  the  Bank  of  England  sjiid  recently  in  a  conver- 
sation up«»n  the  matter:  "  Vou  set*,  they  are  counng  rapidlv  to  our 
views,  and  what  is  lost  by  legislatitui  can  In?  restore*!  by  legislation."' 
Mr.  Lidderdale  said  tluit  he  l)elieve<i  1(1  to  1  the  proper  ratio,  and  further: 
**  Your  country,  if  it  saw  tit  an<l  had  the  courage  of  itJ*  convictions,  could 
force  the  issue  of  silver  restonition  on  us,  Ixvause  in  so  doing  you  wcmld 
win  the  tnule  of  the  silver-using  countries,  such  as  India,  China,  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  South  America,  to  such  an  extent  that  England  and  Eurof>e 
generally  would  be  comjHjlleil  to  follow  suit  in  order  to  retain  their  pres- 
tige; in  those  countries. 

Can  you,  my  bciirers,  imagine  any  language  more  atrcK'ious  than  these 
words  of  that  wild-eyed  anaivhist,  Mr.  Li<ldenlale? 

Anoth«*r  anarchist,  a  dirwtor  in  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Evelyn 
Hubbard,  recentlv  made  this  confession  of  his  damnable  faith:  *' Mr. 
('hairman,  my  lionl,  Duke,  Ladies,  and  (Gentlemen  :  I  imapne  that  1  have 
lH*en  asked  to  sei'<uid  this  report  chielly  because  the  bunetallic  league 
count  me,  if  not  as  a  professed  convert,  at  any  nite  as  a  catfvhumen,  and 
in  accordance  with  an  ancient  cust<»m  f  am  called  on  to  testify  io  my  sin- 
cerity by  some  public  confession  of  faith.  I  started  heavily  weightinl 
with  the  conviction  that  legislaticui  c«mld  never  possibly  fix  the  relative 
price  of  two  commodities  which  vary  in' supply. 

**  1  have  be<*ome  aware  that  bim(>iallism  involves  the  regulation,  not  of 

price,  but  of  nitio ^guin,  the  insular  argument  was  not  without 

w<*ight.  England,  it  was  urged,  is  a  great  creilitor  country;  all  the 
world  is  indcbte<l  to  her  in  sterling.  If  gold  is  appreciating,  so  much  the 
iK'tter  for  us.    This  particular  millstone  fell  from  my  m^'k. 

**  P'irst,  it  requires  littU?  consideration  to  see  that  it  is  not  only  esscn- 
tiallv  iuunoral,  but  also  self-destructive. 

**  If  gold  ai)preciates,  your  gold  standard  stan<ls  condemniHl  by  failure 
in  the  most  essential  attribute,  that  of  stability,  while  you  are  convicted 
of  mulctiilg  you:-  'It»blor,  not  only  of  the  interest  which  hi^  agreed  t^)  pay, 
but  also  ol  the  unearned  increnient,  the  increase  in  pun^hasing  powtM*, 
which  y<»ur  currency  has  acquired  l)y  lajjse  of  time.  .  .  .  Grejit  is  truth, 
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and  she  will  prevail.  It  is  with  the  linn  convit'lion  that  the  principles  of 
hinietallisni  are  principles  which  make  not  only  tin*  i>rosperity  of  thi$t 
kin^(ion)  and  empire,  l)nt  the  welfare  of  th<^  whole  civili/eii  world,  that  1 
s«H."ond  the  resolution." 

In  l.st>4  a  Trussian  minister  made  this  declanition  :  **  I  am  empowered, 
in  the  name  of  the  (jovernment,  to  (hvlare  that  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  tht^  fact  tluit  the  low  price  of  silver  has  an  innnence  on  the  general 
lev(4  of  prices,  and  that  the  constant  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver 
havi^  an  unfavorable  ellect  on  our  workin*;  population." 

Sir  David  Barbour  of  tin*  royal  connnission  on  j^old  and  silver  in  1888 
said:  **  I'p  to  the  year  1S73  silver  and  fjold  divided  l>etween  them  the 
duties  of  standard  money  for  the  civilizwl  world,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  s;iyint^  that  up  to  that  date  silver  was  the  more  important  factor  nt 
the  two.  In  1873  a  chanjre  bejijan,  and  since  that  time  pressure  has  U^en 
continuously  applied  for  the  purpose  of  exdudinj^  silver  from  the  .stand- 
ard of  the  world. 

**  Now  it  seems  to  mc  that  und<'r  any  circumstances  a  chan*ce  which 
has  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  standard  of  the  world  l)y  one 
half  its  previous  (piantity  cannot  !)e  looked  ui)on  as  anylhinj;  short  of 
a  monetary  revolution." 

What  an  old  pirate  Sir  David  is  I  He  actually  calls  the  p»ld  bu^s 
revolutionists.  Such  audacitvl  And  he  reallv  retlci't son  (i rover  Clevt*- 
land  as  headinj;  a  revolution  here  unaulhori/ed  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws. 

Mr.  II.  K.  Beeton,  at  the  same  meet  in;;,  said :  "*  We  must  ]>roclaini 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  the  cruel  rol>bery  peri)etrattMl  in  the  name 
of  sanctitv  of  contract  bv  the  falsification  of  the  stantlard  of  value." 

Sir  William  Jlenrv  Ilouldsworth  was  another  of  the  anaivhists  at 
this  meeting.  He  said:  ^'^  We  have  distinctly  said,  and  we  say  still,  that 
whatever  variations  there  may  be  in  the  prosperity  of  trade,  or  in  employ- 
ment, or  in  the  development  of  our  industries,  there  can  be  no  jjcmkI 
trade  and  no  prosperity  in  this  country  or  in  any  country  till  the  appre- 
ciation of  ^old  is  arrest (m1." 

Mr.  W.  II.  (Jrenfell  mark(>d  himself  for  the  same  infamous  notoriety 

« 

at  the  same  lime;  he  repeated  Sir  (ieor^e  Che-iiiey's  wonN :  '*  The  world 
on  this  subject  is  divided  into  two  classes,  tho<e  who  understand  the 
<piestion,  and  those  who  do  not.  Of  these  two  classes  the  former  are  all 
bimetallists,"  and  said:  **  Trof.  ,Ievons,  who  was  <*ertainly  on  the  K*>ld 
si<le  when  he  wrote,  j)ut  it  down  in  so  many  ti^un's  that  jrold  fell 
between  tin?  vears  1780  and  1801)  bv  fortv-six  i>er  cent,  that  between  18(M) 

«  •  •  I 

and  1840  it  rose  one  hundnnl  and  forty-tive  ]K'r  cent,  and  that  twenty 
years  after  1840  it  fell  at  least  twenty  per  cent. 

""An  ancient  money-lender,  Shybn-k,  has  been  )>lam«Ml  as  a  usurer, 
but  he  never  asked  for  more  than  his  own  a^ain.  Is  it  bcvominjic  in  us 
to  play  the  part  of  a  wor>e  than  Shyloek  and  to  demand  more  than 
we  lent  ?  " 

The  royal  connnission  nf  1888,  it  seems,  had  six  anarchists  upon  it ; 
their  names  are  Ht.  lion.  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  IJt.  lion.  A.  .1.  Balfour, 
Ht.  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  Sir  David  Barbour,  Sir  W.  II.  Ilouldsworth, 
Mr.  Samuel  Monl.iu:ue. 

They  si^xned  tiie  statements,  ""We  are  stron^riy  of  opinicm  that 
both  metals  must  continue  to  be  used  as  <tainlard  money.  The  results  of 
usin^r  them  separately  and  independently  since  ls7.'i  have  been  most 
urHMtisfactorv  antl  mav  be  positivelv  disastrous  in  the  future."  and  thev 
reconiinend.  ""  Free  coinage  of  both  metals  into  le^al-tendei  money,  and 
the  lixinij  of  a  nitio  at  wbii'li  the  coins  of  «Mtber  metal  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  all  debts  at  the  option  of  the  debtor." 

Ju-it  think  of  it,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor!  What  will  our  gold 
bu;;'^  sivV 
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In  taking  the  stand  it  lias  on  silver,  the  Democratic  party  lias  Uikeu 
the  st^nd  of  honesty,  of  consideniteness  for  the  welfare  of  all,  of  regard 
for  the  toilers  and  common  i^eople. 

We  should  remember  that  AntaMis  was  crushwl  to  desith  in  midsiir ; 
he  could  not  return  to  the  mother-ejirth  for  renewal  strength;  so,  too, 
when  the  Democratic  party  deserts  the  whole  people  and  turns  t<» 
the  fleshjiois  of  the  moiu^y-changers,  bond-sellers,  and  monopolists,  its 
death  is  ciU'Uiin,  but  so  long  as  it  returns  year  by  ywir  to  the  whole  iieo- 
)>le  and  takes  their  mandate  for  laws  for  the  connnon  good,  so  long  will 
it  be  invincible  and  victorious,  maintaining  a  government  of  the  i>eople, 
by  the  people,  for  the  peoi)le. 


V. 
The  Egyptian  Taskmasters  and  their  Tactics. 

The  alnnn  of  the  gold  ring,  the  Hanna  syndicate,  and  the  trusts  and 
monoporu»s  of  our  nation  is  only  e<iualled  by  the  concern  of  the  British 
usurers  and  the  American  Tories  of  18%.  In  a  recent  (editorial  in  the  New 
York  Journal*  entitled  the  "Alarm  Bell  in  American  History,''  the 
editor  st^ites  some  facts  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  general 
reader  who  is  too  engrossed  in  business  ailairs  to  investigate  (>oliti(^l 
problems  independently.  So  timely  indee<l  are  these  facts,  when  the 
conspirators  are  engaged  in  their  old  game  of  trying  to  frighten  the 
])eopie  who  merely  Uike  their  opinions  from  a  subsidized  press,  tliat  I 
reproduce  this  editorial. 

Toryism  is  an  instinct,  a  temperament,  which  is  found  in  all  countries 
and  at  all  epcK^hs.  And  it  always  exhibits  itself  in  the  siune  way.  It 
takes  alarm  at  every  suggestion  of  reform,  and  its  first  impulse  is  to 
assail  the  motives  of  the  agitators  who  attempt  to  end  old  abuses,  an<i  to 
bury  them  under  a  torrent  of  vituperation.  We  liave  had  three  great 
peiiods  of  political  advancement  in  this  country  l)efore  the  present  one  — 
those  marked  resi>ectiveljr  by  thetriumj)h  of  the  Jeftersonian  Kepublicans 
over  reiictionary  P'edenihsm,  the  final  establishment  of  the  widest  jwpu- 
lar  government  under  Jackson,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  every 
case  the  voices  that  are  now  shouting  "  Jacobinism,"  "  Kevolution,''  and 
."  Anarchy  "  had  their  counten>arts  shrieking  precisely  the  same  epithets. 
With  only  a  change  of  names,  but  not  of  language,  a  Federalist  diatribe 
in  1800  would  have  passed  equally  well  for  an  anti-Jackson  manifesto  in 
1828,  a  pro-slavery  pronunciamehto  in  1856,  or  a  McK  in  ley  '' saviour-of- 
sfK'iety ''  pr<K*lamation  in  the  present  year. 

In  manv  cases  the  Tories  of  1896  are  the  lineal  successoi*s  of  those 
that  libelled  Jefl'erson  and  Jackson  and  stirred  up  the  mobs  to  lynch 
abolitionists.  Two  of  our  New  York  contemjjoraries,  the  ErenintjPost 
and  the  Commprvinl  Adrn'tiscr^  date  back  to  the  early  days  of  American 
politics.  They  saw  thi^  same  horrors  then  that  they  see  iiow.  It  is  the 
most  persistent  case  of  tremens  on  record. 

In  the  cam]>aign  of  1800  "  Maivellus,''  supposed  to  be  Hamilton,  ])re- 
dicted  in  the  Commcrdal  Advertiser  Chat  Jefl'erson,  if  elet^ted,  would  turn 
out  every  Federalist  oflic<^holder,  *'  tumble  the  financial  system  of  the 
country  into  ruin  at  one  stroke,''  and  thus  of  necessity  stop  all  payments 
of  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  bring  on  "universiil  bankruptcy  an<l 
iM'ggary."  He  would  dismantle  the  navy,  so  that  '^  every  vessel  which 
floated  from  our  shores  would  l>e  plundered  or  captured.''  The  scarred 
veterans  of  the  Revolution,  deprived  of  their  pensions,  would  l)e  seen 
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starving  in  the  stroetif*,  or  living  on  the  cold  and  precarious  supplier  of 
charity/'  The  officers  of  the  Government,  nnal)le  tocoHet^t  tlieir  salaries^ 
would  resign,  and  " counterfeiting  would  be  practised  with  impunity." 

Nothing  much  worse  lias  be«'n  feared  from  the  elec^tion  of  Bryan. 
Yet  fTeffbrson'8  elec^tion  was  the  beginning  of  the  most  prosperous  period 
this  country  had  ever  known,  and  the  results  of  the  experiment  pleased 
the  people  so  well  that  the  very  name  of  the  opposition  party  died  out, 
*  and  when,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  fresh  political  divisions 
arose,  there  had  to  be  an  entirely  new  sUirt,  since  the  whole  Union 'had 
become  Jeflersonian. 

Even  Jifter  Jefterson's  ekrtion  the  jilarmists  continued  their  gUM>niy 
predictions  for  a  time.  The  JCrmimf  /*o.s7,  which  from  its  very  earliest 
days  has  laid  the  habit  of  colhrtiug  its  valuable  opinions  in  pamphlet 
form,  putting  them  on  sale  in  its  ctuinting-room,  and  then  suppressing 
them  when  it  finds  it  advisable  to  alter  its  course,  attacked  his  fii*st 
message  in  a  series  of  articles  signed  "  Lucius  C'rassus/'  The  verdict  of 
Cnissus,  otherwise  the  J'ost^  was  that : 

The  mcHWijfC  of  the  l*reKi«lrnt,  by  whjitt'ver  niotlven  it  may  have  been  dictated.  Is 
a  performaiice  which  ought  to  iilariii  all  who  an*  anxiouK  for  tlie  nafety  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  reHpecUthillty  an<l  welfart*  of  our  naUon.  It  maken,  or  alms  at  mak- 
ing, a  moMt  pro(ligi«)U8  Kicritlc'e  of  constitutional  energy,  of  sound  principle,  and  of 
public  interetit  to  the  popularity  of  one  man. 

To  complete  the  similarity  between  that  tinn^  and  this,  the  clerg>'  was 
as  active  in  ?)ehalf  of  '^  order  and  pn^perty  "  then  as  now.  The  political 
prejicher  was  expounding  Federalism  from  a  thousand  pulpits.  The 
hev.  .John  Mason,  the  fashionable  exborter  of  Mew  York,  suspended  a 
fastrday  sermon  to  exclaim : 

Send  UH,  If  Thou  wilt,  murrain  upon  our  rattb',  a  famine  upon  our  land;  send  us 
peKtllenee  to  wantA^  our  citien;  send  uh,  if  it  ph'aso  Tln-e,  tlu*  s\\«»rd  to  bathe  ItHelf  in 
the  blood  of  our  HouH ;  but  Hpari' us.  Lord  <M»«t  Most  Merrilul,  spare  UH  tiiat  curse  — 
most  dreadful  of  all  curses  —  an  alliance  with  Napoleon  lionaparte. 

So  detestable  were  the  TIepublieaii  doetriiies  tlnMight  to  be  that  the 
men  who  held  them  were  cut  \>\  then-  FiMlnalist  ae<|uaintances.  Social 
jiersecution  was  added  to  political  ])rnseriptioii.  Tlie  families  of  the 
Kepublican  leaders  were  harassed.  l)niing  the  absence  of  Elbridge 
Gerry  in  France,  in  17i)H,  the  model  of  a  guilloijnr,  stained  with  blood 
and  l)earing  a  headless  effigy,  was  n'peatedly  set  u])  before  the  window 
of  his  voung  wife  in  Cambridice. 

When  .leOers^  ti  was  elected  the  ]»e()|de  in  the  stanch  Federali.*4t 
sections  despaired  of  the  Kepublii*.  Tbey  exjjec  ted  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment crumble  to  pieces  about  tbeir  ears.  Hut  to  their  astonishment  the 
Hepnidic  went  on,  greater,  more  p(>\\ei  lul.  and  more  honored  than  ever. 
And  so  it  will  go  on  after  the  election  of  liryan.  'I'be  historian  of  the 
twentieth  centurv  will  relate  the  outbreak  of  ibe  curious  hvsteria  of  1896 
with  the  same  anmsemcnt  with  which  the  historian  of  to-ilay  tells  of  the 
delusions  of  1^00. 
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SILVER -A  MONEY  METAL. 


BY   UNITED   STATES   SENATOR   .JOHN   T.    MORGAN. 


Silver  and  gold  were  created  for  use  as  money  metals. 
That  Ls  their  only  useful  function,  and  whoever  deprives 
tlieni  of  that  quality  violates  the  laws  of  nature  and  destroys 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  the  Creator  has  conferred  upon 
mankind. 

man's    right   TO   THE    USB   OF   NATURE. 

In  the  divine  economy  and  an*angement  that  we  call 
nature,  everjthing  is  created  for  the  use  of  man.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  the  earth  is  called  man's  inheritance. 
No  law  enacted  by  man  under  any  form  or  power  of  govern- 
ment can  Ije  a  good,  just,  or  valid  law  if  it  deprives  man  of 
the  right  to  use  and  enjoy  any  provision  of  nature  for  the 
support  and  comfort  of  life.  No  law  could  be  jast,  or  could 
be  tolerated,  that  would  deprive  man  of  the  right  to  use  air, 
light,  heat,  food,  water,  raiment,  or  shelter.  A  person  who  is 
disqualified  by  law  from  the  right  to  have  and  to  enjoy  any 
of  these  elementary  gifts  of  nature  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  wonst  form  of  despotism,  and  no  such  law  could  be  valid 
in  any  country  unless  it  might  be  necessary  as  a  punishment 
for  crime.  The  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  pro- 
vided for  human  use  in  the  same  broad  and  unrestricted 
sense.  The  law  cannot  deny  to  a  peraon  the  right  to  use 
any  metiil,  without  a  tyrannical  abuse  of  iK)wer. 

GOLD   AND   SILVER    SPECIFICALLY   CREATED   AS   ADMEAS- 
UREMENTS  OF   VALUE. 

Every  metal  has  qualities  that  no  other  metal  can  supply; 
these  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man.  The  uses  of  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  the  four  leading  metals,  ai*e  distinct 
and  separate  from  each  other,  and  no  one  of  them  can  fully 
occupy  the  place  of  any  other  in  the  service  of  man.  Each 
is  adapted  to  separate  uses.  This  iKJCuliar  fitness  for  special 
needs  is  found  m  gold  and  silver  in  greater  distinctness  than 
in  any  other  metals,  and  is  confined  to  a  narrower  field  of 
employment.     In  the  assistance  of  man  in  the  production  of 
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food,  raiment,  or  shelter,  gold  and  silver  are  useless  as  metals. 
They  cannot  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  implements  or 
machines.  No  metals  ai'e  of  so  little  service  in  the  labors 
and  domestic  uses  of  mankind  as  gold  and  silver.  They  are 
fitted  exclusively  for  two  purpases  —  decoration  and  money. 
As  materials  for  decoration,  they  are  only  slightly  superior  to 
brass,  tin,  or  copper.  Yet  they  have  been  held  and  regarded 
as  precious  metals  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  With 
this  single  element  of  actual  value,  gold  and  silver  are 
accepted  as  being  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  property  of 
every  description  that  is  owned  by  mankind.  In  fact,  they 
are  worthless  to  the  human  family  as  food,  raiment,  or  shelter 
or  as  the  means  of  creating  these  indispensable  supporters  of 
life  and  comfort.  Yet,  in  mightier  truth,  they  command  all 
the  material,  labor,  and  skill  in  the  world  in  the  production 
of  everything  useful  to  man.  This  imperial  sway  over 
human  thought  and  action  does  not  derive  its  power  and 
authority  from  the  consent  of  mankind,  but  from  the  inabil- 
ity of  man  to  resist  a  decree  that  comes  from  divine  author- 
ity. Men  have  attempted  to  create  many  devices  and  tokens 
with  which  they  have  hoped  to  confer  this  power  of  admeas- 
urement of  values  upon  things  of  their  own  creation, — such 
as  bills  j)rinted  on  paper  to  circulate  iis  money,  backed  by  the 
l)ower  of  governmental  fiat,  —  but  all  their  efforts  have  been 
in  vain,  and  nothing  has  been  found  that  can  be  substituted 
for  gold  and  silver  as  the  measures  of  value.  We  must  con- 
cede, therefore,  that  if  anytliing  is  created  for  special  uses 
and  is  so  designed  and  intended  by  the  Creator, — such  as 
air,  water,  light,  the  grains  and  gi-asses  that  supply  food,  the 
earth  and  the  me  tills  designed  for  its  cultivation,  —  gold 
and  silver  are  also  imi)ressed  with  these  divine  purposes  and 
are  limited  and  controlled  in  their  iLses  by  the  divine  will 
that  cannot  safely  be  dispensed  with  or  ignored  by  human 
laws. 

BIMETALLISM    A    DIVINE    PROVISION    FOR    THE    PROTECTION 

OF   THE   TOILING    POOR. 

The  varieties  in  grains  and  in  all  food  substances,  in 
material  for  raiment,  in  minerals  and  metals,  in  the  waters 
and  in  climates,  are  constituted  for  service  and  not  for  the 
gratification  of  the  fancies  or  caprices  of  mankind.  Where 
one  variety  fails  of  adequate  production,  another  is  found  to 
supply  the  want,  and  this  is  the  economy  that  all  men  cAli 
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divine.  A  human  law  that  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
one  variety  of  such  production  to  give  precedence  to  another, 
would  be  null  and  void  for  its  impious  wickedness.  In 
ordaining  precious  metals  to  answer  the  purposes  of  money, 
the  divine  wisdom  found  it  necessary  to  have  two  metals 
instead  of  one,  and  to  impress  upon  both  the  same  essential 
characteristics.  They  were  lK)th  to  be  useless  for  service  in 
the  production  of  food,  raiment,  or  shelter  for  man  and 
beast;  they  were  to  be  different,  but  equally  attractive  for 
purposes  of  decoration  and  as  the  heraldiy  of  wealth,  and 
both  were  to  be  accepted  by  man  as  the  legitimate  measure 
of  all  values,  including  the  relative  value  of  ejich.  Shall 
we  question  divine  wLsdom  to  find  out  the  reason  why  two 
metals  so  different  in  appeamnce,  bulk,  and  weight  of  pixv 
duction  are  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose?  As  the 
reason  is  not  inscrutable,  the  question  is  not  improper,  and  it 
deserves  an  answer.  If  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  are  hidden 
in  the  earth  could  be  found  and  brought  into  use  at  once, 
their  abundance  would  destroy  their  value  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  labor  and  property.  Labor  is  the  price  and 
property  is  the  reward  of  human  exertion  and  activity  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  world.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  This  divine  law  gives  the  reward 
of  toil  as  it  is  performed,  and  the  "  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  Toil  creates  the  reward  and  earns  it  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  reward  were  not  consequent  upon  toil,  it 
would  be  a  mere  gift,  like  air  or  water,  and  man  would  not 
labor  to  acquire  it.  It  would  not  be  a  reward,  but  a  gratuity. 
If  daily  bread  is  the  reward,  patient  and  long-continued  toil 
is  required  to  produce  it.  If  it  is  money  it  must  also  be 
produced  by  labor.  If  labor  is  not  required  to  produce  it, 
and  if  it  is  only  a  creation  of  some  ideal  of  man,  it  is  a  gift 
or  benevolence  of  one  man  to  another,  and  is  not  the  "  hire  " 
of  which  the  laborer  is  worthy,  neither  is  it  the  "  bread"  nor 
its  representative  that  God  has  required  man  to  earn  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face.  The  rewards  of  labor  must  be  earned 
from  divine  benevolence,  and  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
divine  justice,  or  they  will  become  curees  instead  of  benefac- 
tions. If  one  set  of  men  had  it  in  their  power  to  create  and 
measure  the  rewards  that  other  men  should  receive  for  their 
labor,  such  a  despotism  would  be  without  limit  or  restraint. 
A  man  who  pays  another  a  dollar  for  a  day's  work  does  not 
pay  in  something  he  has  created,  but  in  something  that  has 
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cost  him  or  some  other  man  a  day's  toil  to  produce.  Every 
dollar  of  gold  or  silver  has  this  character  fixed  upon  it, — 
that  it  is  the  reward  for  a  day  s  work  or  more  of  the  man 
who  raised  it  from  the  mines.  As  the  reward  for  toil  it  is 
honored  by  all  men  and  is  acceptable  to  the  Creator.  It  was 
to  give  to  gold  and  silver  this  diameter  as  a  reward  for  toil, 
and  to  prevent  the  cupidity  of  man  from  producing  them  too 
rapidly,  that  the  mines  are  scattered  over  the  world,  in  places 
difficult  of  access  or  discovery,  and  are  uncertain  as  to  yield. 
Only  a  few  men  can  be  employed  at  one  time  in  the  mining, 
and  when  the  ores  are  brought  to  the  surface  it  requires  care- 
ful scientific  treatment  to  reduce  them  to  metals.  Here  are 
labor,  skill,  science,  courage,  and  faithful  effort  required  in 
the  work  of  the  individual  man  to  produce  these  precious 
tokens  and  measures  of  wealth  that  are  added  slowly,  one  by 
one,  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  world.  In  them  the 
toiler's  labors  are  requited,  the  discoverer's  hopes  are  kept 
bright  with  keen  expectation,  and  either  realized  in  triumph- 
ant success  or  lost  in  despair.  The  chemist's  skill  is  graced 
with  the  perfection  of  scientific  achievement ;  the  country  is 
enriched;  debtors  are  aided  with  the  increased  profits  of  their 
labora  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  that  grows  while 
they  sleep ;  the  government  has  a  revenue  that  it  does  not 
burden  the  people  excessively  to  pay  ;  commerce,  with  wings 
of  snow  or  breath  of  steam,  seeks  the  friendlv  merchant  in 
the  remotest  ports,  and  the  sovereign  nation  is  made  inde- 
pendent, with  no  enemy  who  will  dare  challenge  her  armies 
and  navies  to  war.  If  these  dollai-s  had  fallen  like  rain  fi-om 
the  printing  press,  with  the  rainbow  promise  of  gold  or  silver 
to  redeem  them  to  be  found  where  the  halo  of  bright  decep- 
tion rests  on  the  earth,  the  world  would  have  no  confidence 
in  such  promises,  that  cost  no  labor  and  stimd  for  nothing 
but  idle  dreams  of  a  miraculous  turn  of  "luck,"  or  the 
capacity  of  the  banker  to  create  wealth  without  toil  and  to 
supply  it  to  those  "  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin."  The 
Creator  saw  fit  to  provide  both  gold  and  silver  for  the  use  of 
mankind  as  money,  and  they  have,  in  all  ages,  eagerly 
accepted  both  metals,  and  have  literally  mnsacked  earth  and 
seas  to  find  them  where  they  are  so  carefully  hidden  away. 
If  the  men  who  have  accumulated  these  metals  by  trade, 
artifice,  usury,  and  savings,  or  by  the  power  of  unjust  laws, 
fraud,  wars,  rapine,  or  plunder,  inquire  why  it  is  that  the 
Creator  made  one  of  the  metals  in  a  form  or  weight  incon- 
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venient  for  business,  tlie  question  is  answered  at  the  moment 
of  tusking  by  the  statement  that  these  metals  were  made  to 
idrcuhite  in  aid  of  those  who  are  creating  wealth  by  toil,  and 
not  for  those  who  gain  it  by  interest,  usury,  or  dealings  in 
credits  and  lock  it  in  the  vaults  of  the  misers.  But,  it  is 
further  suggested,  why  did  not  the  Creator  make  the  precious 
money  metal  of  gold  alone,  instead  of  associating  it  with 
silver?  The  answer  is  that  this  wiis  done  to  save  one  half  of 
the  wealth  of  the  world  from  concentmtion  in  the  hands  of 
the  few,  and  to  ccmipel  it,s  constant  circulation  in  the  busi- 
ness of  all  the  peoi)le.  To  illustmte  :  a  gold  dime  or  quarter 
would  be  too  small  for  safe  or  convenient  handling,  and  a 
silver  ten-dollar  pieae  would  be  too  bulky  for  convenient  use. 
A  fifty-dollar  gold  piece  is  not  larger  tlian  a  silver  dollar, 
and  is  a  very  convenient  piece  for  the  storage  of  wealth,  but 
few  pei"Sons  could  use  it  in  daily  business.  Gold  and  silver 
meet  in  the  standard  silver  dollar  where  their  value  is  a 
unit,  and  their  value  must  regulate  the  value  of  both  metals, 
when  coined,  whether  the  coins  are  above  or  below  the  dollar 
unit.  So  much  for  the  convenience  and  certainty  of  tlie 
divine  arrangement,  lus  contrasted  with  that  of  the  new 
school  of  creatoi-s,  who  would  reform  the  work  of  the 
Almighty  by  alx)lishing  silver  as  a  money  metal,  and  would 
starve  the  poor  if  they  did  not  use  dimes  and  quarters  made 
of  gold.  If  we  are  to  use  gold  alone  as  a  precious  money 
metal,  gold  and  silver  being  created  as  servants  of  those  who 
toil,  competition  between  them  will  cease,  and  as  we  must 
have  money  in  some  form  to  aid  our  labors,  the  sole  servant 
that  is  left,  whether  it  is  silver  or  gold,  will  become  the 
master  and  will  rule  us  with  a  tyranny  that  is  without 
restraint.  That  Ls  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
the  slavery  toward  which  we  are  being  driven.  The  all- 
wLse  Creator  saw  that  competition  l)etween  the  producers  of 
gold  and  silver  was  essential  to  save  the  world  from  the 
despotic  mastery  of  either,  or  lx)th,  and  He,  in  mercy  to  man, 
created  lK)th  as  money  metals.  If  there  was  but  one  precious 
money  metal,  gold  alone,  with  the  conditions  of  uncertainty 
that  .attend  its  production,  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  tlie 
mines,  or  any  great  increase,  would  comi)el  all  values  to 
oscillate  wth  its  rise  and  fall  in  the  quantity  produced  from 
time  to  time.  With  no  rival  or  competitive  precious  money 
metal  to  meet  a  deficiency  of  its  production,  or  to  regulate 
its  value  when  overproduced,  gold  would  be  the  enemy  of 
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all  trade  and  finance,  with  no  power  that  could  possibly  con- 
trol it.  The  production  of  silvei*,  witli  like  variances  in  Uie 
quantity  yielded  by  the  mines,  contributes  to  regulate  the 
value  or  price  of  both  metals,  so  that  neitlier  of  them,  inde- 
pendently, could  regulate  other  values.  If  gold  increased  in 
quantity,  as  compared  with  silver,  silver  would  increase  in 
value,  and  as  silver  increased  in  quantity,  as  compared  with 
gold,  gold  would  increase  in  value,  and  the  great  equation 
that  Providence  liius  made  between  them  would  stand. 
Under  this  great  provision  of  the  Creator,  in  a  matter  that 
lies  at  tlie  foundation  of  all  the  business  relations  of  man- 
kind, all  that  is  left  for  man  to  do  is  to  find  these  pre- 
cious ores,  reduce  them  to  metals,  purify  them,  weigh  them, 
stamp  them  as  coins,  and  provide  by  law  the  ratio  between 
them  on  which  tliey  shall  be  received  in  the  compensation  of 
all  debts  and  damages  and  the  redemption  of  all  promises  to 
pay  money. 

PARITY    OF   GOLD   AND   SILVER    A    DOMESTIC   QUESTION, 
DEPENDING    SOLELY    ON    OUR    OWN    LAWS. 

Silver  and  gold  coins,  when  left  to  Jidjust  themselves  in 
accordance  with  their  uses  as  precious  money  metaLs,  will 
maintain  their  own  level  or  parity  of  value  in  any  country 
and  on  any  ratio  that  the  laws  of  such  country  may  fix. 
Silver  and  gold  are  at  parity  in  Fi-ance,  at  15J  to  1,  and  in 
the  United  States  at  16  to  1 .  That  Ls  because  it  is  so  arranged 
by  law,  and  not  because  the  metals  differ  in  comparative 
value  in  the  two  countries.  As  between  different  countries, 
where  one  of  them  overvalues  either  silver  or  gold  and 
causes  one  of  the  metals  to  come  to  that  country  for  sale, 
the  remedy  is  to  put  a  tariff  on  the  importation  or  the  expor- 
tation. Such  questions  are  entirely  aside  from  the  duty  of 
a  government  to  provide  a  monetaiy  system  for  its  own 
people  suited  to  their  industries,  productions,  and  all  their  in- 
stitutions. This  is  exclusively  a  power  of  sovereignty,  perhaps 
the  highest  power,  without  which  a  government  is  imbecile 
and  dei)endent  and  does  not  deserve  the  name.  Under  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foi*eign  countries  we  have 
perfect  control  over  the  exports  and  imports  of  metals,  and 
under  the  separate  power  to  create  and  regulate  money  we 
have  control  over  the  supply  and  circulation  in  our  own 
country.     The  question  whether  one  coin  or  one  description 
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of  money  will  retire  another  from   circulation,  is   purely  a 
domestic  question  and  depends  solely  upon  our  own  laws. 

SILVER,   IF   LEGAL  TENDER,  CANNOT   DRIVE   GOLD   INTO 

RETIREMENT. 

Where  money  is  only  the  representative  of  credit,  and  has 
no  other  foundation  for  its  stability  as  a  measure  of  value 
or  as  the  redeemer  of  promises  than  tliat  of  confidence  in 
the  promise  of  the  peiuon  or  the  government  issuing  it  that 
its  value  should  be  steadfastly  maintained,  the  less  confidence 
there  is  in  such  promises  the  more  rapidly  the  money  will  circu- 
late from  hand  to  hand.  This  result  is  due  alone  to  the  fact 
that  men  sometimes,  if  not  always,  are  dishonest  enough  to 
transfer  their  woi-st  property  into  the  hands  of  others,  even  in 
payment  of  debts,  and  to  reserve  the  best  for  their  own  use. 
This  is  all  there  is  in  the  celebrated  "  Gresliam  law  "  al)0ut 
which  so  much  has  been  said.  Every  sovereign  government 
has  found  it  necessary  to  counteract  this  tendency  of  the 
people  to  defraud  each  other,  by  positive  statutes  to  regulate 
the  coinage  and  value  of  money,  and  to  compel  them  to 
accept  and  ase  such  coined  money  at  a  fixed  legal  value  in 
tlie  payment  of  debts.  Such  compulsory  laws  are  called  legal- 
tender  laws,  which  are  equally  binding  on  all  the  people. 
These  laws  properly  assume  that  a  debt  is  created  in  every 
transaction  of  trade  and  in  all  dealings  that  include  the 
right  of  compensation  in  money,  whether  in  the  nature  of 
contracts  or  damages.  In  every  such  transaction  the  rela- 
tion of  debtor  and  creditor  is  established.  The  amount  of 
the  debt  is  regulated  by  the  contract  between  the  parties,  or 
by  the  law  where  there  is  no  actual  contract,  and  the  money  in 
which  the  debt  is  to  be  paid  is  prescribed  and  fixed,  as  to  its 
value,  by  statute  law.  The  creditor  is  forced  by  the  law  to 
accept  compensation  for  his  debt  in  the  money  thus  pre- 
scribed. That  Ls  the  law  of  redemption  of  debts  that  is 
called  the  law  of  "legal  tender."  All  money  that  is 
included  in  this  classification  by  the  supreme  power  of  the 
government  is  equal  in  value,  without  respect  to  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  LS  composed.  It  pays  all  dehts^  and,  in  all 
transactions  where  compensation  is  due,  debts  are  created 
between  the  people,  so  that  tlie  legal-tender  laws  are  the 
actual  laws  of  redemption  that  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  use- 
fulness of  money.  In  such  a  country,  controlled  by  such  laws, 
all  legal-tender  money  is  of  equal  value  legally,  and  there  is 
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110  cheap  or  inferior  money  to  which  tlie  Greshara  law  can 
apply.  In  such  a  state,  one  kind  of  full  legal-tender  money 
cannot  di*ive  another  sort  into  retirement  from  circulation. 
This  answera  the  objection  that  the  coinage  of  silver  will 
drive  gold  out  of  circulation  in  our  country  if  they  ai-e  both 
made  full  legal  tender  by  statute  law.  And  this  answer  is 
proven  to  be  true  by  our  experience  during  the  whole  period  of 
our  existence  as  a  government.  Not  one  authentic  fact  can  be 
stated  to  show  that  iu  our  whole  history  full  legal-tender  sil- 
ver dollars  have  ever  driven  full  legal-tender  gold  coins  into 
retirement. 

LEGAL   AND    COMMERCIAL    PARITY    BETWEEN    ALL   DESCRIP- 
TIONS  OF   MONEY    MAINTAINED   SOLELY   BY 
LEGAL-TENDER    LAWS. 

Legal-tender  paper  money,  when  its  constitutional,  char- 
acter was  in  doubt,  did  drive  legal-tender  coins,  both  of 
gold  and  silver,  into  retirement  until  that  doubt  was  removed 
by  the  final  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court.  But  as  soon  as 
that  question  was  settled,  our  greenbacks  became  the  equals 
of  gold  and  silver  in  value,  and  they  became  as  much  in 
demand  for  hoarding  as  capital,  as  gold  or  silver  coins. 
They  are  sustained  in  this  equality  with  gold  and  silver 
coins  alone  by  the  fact  that  they  are  full  legal-tender  money. 
If  our  laws  relating  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
were  repealed,  so  that  neither  gold  nor  silver  could  be 
demanded  of  the  government  for  their  redemption,  the  green- 
backs would  still  remain  the  equals  of  gold  and  silver  legal- 
tender  coins.  At  certain  periods  and  in  certain  states  they 
v/ould  command  a  premium  over  gold  and  silver  coins, 
l)ecause  they  are  convenient  and  non-taxable.  The  legal  and 
commercial  parity  between  all  descriptions  of  money  in  the 
United  States  is  maintained  solely  by  our  legal-tender  laws. 
It  cannot  l)e  maintained  in  any  other  way.  We  have  a 
proof  of  this  in  our  own  experience  that  no  sincere  mind  can 
deny. 

LEGAL-TENDER    LAWS    ESSENTIAL,    AS    ILLUSTRATED. 

In  1873  the  single-gold-standard  theorists,  backed  by 
those  classes  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  make  a  corner  on 
the  gold  of  the  world,  entered  upon  the  scheme  that  Great 
Britain  had  inaugurated  in  1816  (but  had  not  the  power  to 
enforce  until  the  United  States  would  lend  a  helping  hand) 
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to  destroy  the  legal-tender  power  of  silver  money  where  the 
I>ayiiient  to  In?  made  exceeded  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  or  forty 
shillings.  Pei'sons  of  the  capitalist  classes  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Sherman,  eagerly  embi*aced  this 
opportunity  to  increase  their  financial  power.  Their  plan 
was  simple  and  the  blow  was  deadly.  They  had  merely  to 
insure  success  by  destroying  the  legal-tender  power  of  our 
silver  coins.  They  acconii)lished  that  fatiil  result  by  even 
outstripping  the  nulical  British  policy ;  and  they  confined  the 
legal-tender  power  of  all  silver  money  to  sunm  of  five  dollars, 
or  twenty  shillings,  instead  of  forty  sliillings,  as  the  British 
law  more  humanely  provided.  The  axe  that  fell  upon  the 
neck  of  silver  would  liave  Ixjen  fatal  if  it  had  only  stricken 
down  its  legjil-tender  pow^er;  but  this  was  not  enough  to 
exterminate  its  power  a,s  a  favorite  coin  among  the  people, 
and  the  gold  monopolists  did  not  feel  safe  until  the  laws 
should  refuse  coinage  t<^  the  legal-tender  silver  dollar  after 
a  most  useful  and  honorable  existence  for  eighty-one  years 
under  acts  of  Congress  approved  by  George  Washington  and 
Andrew  Jackson,  without  a  word  of  complaint  by  the  people 
or  any  American  statesman  who  had  ever  lived  up  to  1873. 
They  dropped  this  legal-tender  dollar  from  the  coinage, 
intending  to  remove  it  entirely  from  all  chance  of  com- 
petition with  gold.  They  determined  that  the  people  should 
not  have  it  as  a  meaiLs  of  conducting  their  daily  business. 
Then,  along  with  this  destructive  act,  arase  the  question, 
What  should  they  do  with  the  silver  bullion  that  our  mines 
were  yielding  at  the  rate  of  m(n'e  than  $50,000,000  annually, 
and  was  then  worth  a«  bullion  3  per  cent  premium'  over 
gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  The  way  in  which  this 
difficult  and  perplexing  question  was  attempted  to  he 
answered  in  that  "  Coinage  Act  of  1873  ''  is  the  most  con- 
clusive answer  that  could  i)()ssibly  be  made  upon  two  points 
in  the  controvei-sy  now  pending.  Having  abolished  the 
silver  standard  which  had  measured  all  the  coinage  since 
1792,  and  with  it  also  the  standard  silver  dollar  of  412i 
grains'  weight,  and  having  deprived  all  silver  coins  of  legal- 
tender  power  above  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  the  men  who 
ordained  the  single  gold  standard  drove  silver  out  of  com- 
petition and  co-existence  with  gold  as  a  money  metal.  They 
reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  as  a 
mere  commodity,  and  left  its  value,  like  that  of  copper,  to  be 
measured  by  the  demand  there  might  be  for  it  in  the  uses  of 
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the  arts  and  in  subsidiary  token  coinage.  It8  coinage  value 
as  legal-tender  money  was  destroyed.  This  destruction  of 
the  value  of  silver,  when  it  was  at  a  premium  of  3  per  cent 
over  gold  at  16  to  1,  could  not  and  did  not  fail  to  reduce  its 
commercial  value  to,  at  least,  tlie  ratio  of  twenty-five  ounces 
of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  gold.  This  terrible  result  alarmed 
the  doctrinaires  and  even  the  gold  monopolists,  until  they 
grew  anxious  to  devise  some  means  by  which  they  could  give 
to  silver  the  full  advantage  of  free  coinage  on  equal  terms 
with  gold,  and  still  prevent  it  from  coming  in  competition 
with  gold  as  legal-tender  money.  The  purpose  could  have 
been  nothing  else  than  to  increase  the  value  of  gold  as  debt- 
paying  money,  and  to  increase  the  burden  of  all  debts 
aheady  contracted  or  thereafter  to  be  contracted.  Tliis 
burden  has  been  at  least  doubled  as  to  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  by  tliis  cruel  law  of  1873.  The  perpetrators  of  this 
sin  against  the  people  then  invented  a  new  dollar,  in  which 
they  added  7^  gmins  of  silver  to  the  41 2^  grains  in  the  dollar 
that  was  destroyed,  gave  it  legal-tender  power  for  five 
dollars  in  one  payment  and  called  it  a  '^  trade  dolhtr."  They 
even  gave  to  the  people  the  right  of  free  coinage  —  the 
same  as  with  gold  — for  this  trade  dollar,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  absorb  the  product  of  our  mines  and  would  circulate 
among  our  people  as  "  sound  money  "  l)ecause  it  weighed 
420  grains  instead  of  412J  gniins.  There  was  distinctly 
presented  the  question  whether  the  addition  of  weight  to 
silver  coinage  would  induce  the  i)eople  to  take  and  to  use  it 
as  money  when  it  no  longer  possessed  full  legal-tender  power. 
It  was  a  dismal  failure.  It  would  not  circulate  at  par  witli 
gold  or  with  any  full  legal-tender  money.  It  sank  to  the 
level  to  which  silver  bullion  had  been  degraded,  and  there  it 
remained  until  Congress  repealed  the  trade-dollar  law  and 
bought  up  all  of  them,  recoining  them  under  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act  into  full  legal-tender  standard  dollara.  The 
Bland  Allison  Act,  passed  in  1878,  restored  the  old  standai*d 
silver  dollara  to  our  coinage  and  to  full  legal-tender  power. 
Under  that  law  we  have  coined  |<600,000,000  which  toKiay 
are  the  very  life  blood  of  our  financial  system.  After  this 
experience,  who  can  longer  contend  that  the  value  of  a  silver 
coin  or  a  gold  coin  depends  upon  the  amount  of  bullion  it 
contains,  or  its  commercial  value,  and  not  upon  its  power  as 
full  legal-tender  money  ?  Take  from  gold  its  legal-tender 
power,  deprive  it  of  coinage,  and  it  would  sink  to  a  lower 
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commercial  value  than  silver  bullion  at  16  to  1.  This  is 
ti'ue  beyond  dLspute,  and  the  reason  is  that  silver  is  used 
much  more  extensively  than  gold  can  l)e  in  the  arts,  also  — 
a  more  important  reason  —  gold  coined  into  dollars,  half 
dollars,  quartei-s,  and  dimes,  would  l)e  utterly  useless  to  sup- 
})ly  the  place  of  the  minor  silver  coins,  without  wliich  the 
great  ma.sses  of  mankind  could  not  i)ay  for  their  daily  bread. 
If  either  metal  nmsl  be  given  up  by  the  people,  a  sense  of 
humanity  would  cause  us  to  retahi  silver  as  the  sole  money 
metal,  since  the  j^eople  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  even 
the  rich,  cannot  do  without  silver  coins  in  the  smaller  trans- 
actions of  daily  life.  But  it  Ls  idle  and  a  sinful  waste  of 
Uie  benefits  of  the  wisest  providence  to  give  up  either  as  a 
money  metal  when  they  are  lM)th  full  legal  tender  for  debts, 
are  ''  equal  in  the  presence  of  the  law,"  and  when  they  have 
this  equality  undisturl>ed  by  the  quantity  or  commercial 
value  of  the  metal  that  either  class  of  coins  contains, 
whether  of  gold  or  silver.  Another  proof  of  this  proposition, 
that  no  man  can  refute,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  '^  greenback  " 
paper  dollai-s  are  e(iual  to  gold  or  silver  dollare,  although  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  printed  has  no  aijpreciable  value. 
It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  say  that,  if  the  greenback  bill  was 
made  twice  as  large,  it  would  be  worth  twice  as  much,  as  it 
is  to  say  that  the  silver  dollar  would  be  worth  twice  as  much 
if  it  weighed  825  iiLstead  of  412^  grains.  It  Ls  only  the  law 
that  gives  to  the ''greenbiick  "  and  to  silver  or  gold  coins 
legal-tender  power  that  imparts  to  them  actual  value  as 
money.  Take  that  away,  and  they  all  seek  their  level  as 
commodities,  while  their  value  is  regulated  by  demand  and 
supply.  So  long  as  they  are  kept  by  the  law  on  a  level  as 
legal-tender  money,  and  ai*e  not  denied  the  rights  of  coinage, 
their  parity  will  be  preserved  and  neither  of  them  will  drive 
the  other  out  of  circulation. 

TO  DENY  COINAGE  AND   LEGATi-TENDEK    PRTVILEGES   TO   SIL- 
VER 18    LECfLSLATIVE  SUK^IDE   IN   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

European  nations  refuse  to  silver  the  coinage  privileges 
that  are  given  to  gold,  and  refuse  to  make  it  full  legEtl- 
tender  money.  By  this  means  they  depress  the  price  of 
silver  bullion,  which,  those  countries  produce  in  small  quan- 
tities and  must  have  in  large  quantities.  It  is  an  immense 
speculation  they  thus  make  out  of  silver-producing  countries. 
They  use  American  silver  at  depressed  prices,  and  we   are 
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foolish  enough  to  let  them  fix  their  own  price  upon  it.  If 
those  countries  would  coin  silver  on  equal  terras  with  gold  and 
would  give  to  those  coins  full  legal-tender  power,  no  one  will 
be  found  to  deny  that  this  would  raise  the  bullion  value  of  sil- 
ver, at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  or  at  any  other  ratio,  to  equality 
with  gold.  Even  without  this,  our  own  experience  demon- 
strated that  for  eighty-one  yeai"s  we  kept  silver  bullion  above 
the  par  of  gold  at  10  to  1,  although  Great  Britain  during  fifty- 
seven  years  of  that  period,  beginning  in  1816,  had  refused 
free  coinage  and  full  legal-tender  value  to  silver.  She  could 
never  depress  the  commercial  value  of  our  silver  until,  in 
1873,  she  got  our  consent  to  deny  to  it  coinage  at  our  mints 
lus  full  legal-tender  money.  When  we  did  that,  its  commer- 
cial value  sank  to  the  level  of  the  demand  for  silver  for  use 
in  the  arts  and  for  a  limited  coinage  to  supply  Europe  with 
subsidiary  coins.  So  our  financial  foxes  cut  off  their  tails  to 
keep  up  with  the  British  fashions.  By  this  process  of  legis- 
lative suicide  we  degraded  silver  from  its  natural  function 
as  a  money  metal,  and  did  all  we  could  to  make  it  "  cheap," 
"  unsound,"  and  "  dishonest "  money.  Did  it  have  the  effect 
of  putting  the  Gresham  law  into  operation  and  of  causing 
this  cheap  and  degraded  money  to  drive  out  gold  from  cii-cu- 
lation?  It  did  not.  On  the  contrar}%  the  standard  silver 
dollars,  that  were  in  circulation  when  thev  were  demonetized, 
continued  to  circulate  at  par  with  gold,  upon  the  mere  sup- 
position of  the  people  that  their  legal-tender  power  remained, 
notwithstanding  the  effort  of  Congress  to  destroy  it.  But 
the  trade-dollar  substitute  for  the  standard  silver  dollar  was 
coined  as  a  "cheap  dollar,"  because  it  was  not  made  legal 
tender  beyond  the  sum  of  five  dollars  in  one  payment ;  and 
that  coin  did  not  drive  out  gold,  because  it  would  not  circu- 
late. The  people  would  not  have  it  because  it  was  not  full 
legal-tender  money,  although  it  had  TJ  grains  more  of  silver 
in  it  than  is  contained  in  the  silver  standard  dollar  of  412J 
grains'  weight.  We  see  by  our  own  experience  that  the 
Gresham  law  was  a  failure.  It  did  not  operate  in  favor  of 
the  circulation  of  the  "  cheap "  trade  dollar.  It  never  does 
operate,  when  legal-tender  money  is  in  circulation  in  a 
volume  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  people.  When 
that  is  the  case,  "  cheap  money "  will  not  circulate ;  the 
people  will  not  have  it.  Money  that  is  full  legal  tender  is  as 
good  as  money  can  be,  provided  it  is  made  of  the  pi*ecious 
metals.     Nature  has  so  disposed  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
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that  an  over-productiuii  of  silver  metal,  as  compared  with 
the  needs  of  the  world,  is  impossible.  Money  made  of  these 
metiils  can  never  be  cheap  unless  the  laws  make  it  cheap  or 
"^  unsound  "  by  denying  to  it  full  legal-tender  power.  The 
Creator  made  these  precious  metals  for  use  in  coinage  as 
money,  and  He  made  no  such  mistJike  as  is  imputed  to  Him, 
of  creating  too  much  or  too  little  of  either  gold  or  silver. 
Silver  was  made  cheap  money  by  the  law  for  the  coinage  of 
the  trade  dollar  in  1873,  which  gave  it  no  real  legal-tender 
I)ower.  Because  of  that  fact  it  would  not  circulate,  although 
it  had  the  right  of  free  coinage  at  the  mhit  equally  with 
gold,  and  was  7J  gmins  heavier  than  the  silver  dollar.  Hav- 
ing, then,  an  abundant  supply  of  legal-tender  money  in  our 
greenback  circulation,  the  trade  dollar  was  of  no  value  to 
the  people,  and  they  refused  the  cheap  dollar  because  the 
full  legal-tender  dollar  was  in  convenient  supply  for  their 
wants.  No  Gresham  law  opemted  here.  The  "cheap 
money  "  did  not  '•^  drive  out "  the  "  sound  money ; "  but  the  full 
legal-tender  money,  wliether  made  of  paper,  silver,  or  gold, 
was  sound,  and  it  drove  out  the  cheap  trade  silver  dollar. 
Thus  it  has  been  proven,  in  a  way  no  sincere  mind  can  dis- 
I)ute  and  no  mind  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  fail  to  under- 
stand, that  the  soundness  of  money  and  the  value  of  all 
dollars,  whether  they  are  coined  or  printed,  rests  exclusively 
upon  their  legal-tender  power.  If  that  Ls  equal  under  the 
law,  the  parity  between  them  is  perfect.  It  is  this  fact  that 
makes  full  legal-tender  paper  money  a  dangerous  currency, 
and  has  always  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  true 
democratic  creed. 

LEGAIi-TENDEU    MONEY    MUST    HAVE    THE    POSSIBILITY    OP 
REDEMPTION    IN   COIN   BY   OUR   GOVERNMENT. 

Congress  can,  if  they  have  a  sufficient  inducement,  print 
\\\l  legal-tender  treasury  notes  without  limit,  and,  by  issuing 
them  in  great  sums,  can  make  them  exceed  all  possibility  of 
redemption  in  coin  by  the  government,  in  which  case  they 
would  be  pure  fiat  money,  made  of  paper  promises  that 
could  never  be  redeemed.  That  opportunity  is  now  wide 
open  to  Congress,  under  the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
and  this  power  will  be  exercised  on  the  firat  occasion  when  a 
great  volume  of  money  is  needed  for  some  pressing  emer- 
gency, such  as  a  war  with  a  fonnidable  power.  Looking 
forward  to  such'  possible  evils,  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
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tion  provided  against  its  occurrence  by  confining  the  legal- 
tender  quality  of  money  to  coins  made  from  the  precious 
metals,  gold  and  silver.  This  was  done  by  taking  the  power 
to  coin  money  away  from  the  StateS;  and  conferring  it  upon 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  power  to  regulate  the  value  of 
foreign  coins.  The  States,  whicli  had  all  enjoyed  this 
power,  being  thus  deprived  of  it,  the  further  i-estriction  was 
placed  upon  them,  expressly,  that  they  should  make  nothing 
but  gold  and  silver  money  iis  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts.  This  power  was  therefore  transferred  from  the 
States  to  Congress,  as  it  is  an  elementary  power  of  sover- 
eignty and  must  necessarily  reside  either  in  Congress  or  in 
the  States.  It  went  to  Congress  as  a  part  of  its  power  to 
coin  money  and  regulate  its  value.  It  is  a  mere  begging  of 
the  question,  and  it  is  false  on  its  face,  to  interpret  the 
words  "  coin  money  "  as  meaning  that  money,  as  it  was  then 
known,  or  has  ever  been  known,  can  be  coined  by  printing  a 
promise  to  pay  a  dollar  on  a  piece  of  paper.  The  regulation 
of  the  value  of  coin,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  must  include 
as  its  greatest  value  its  use  in  the  payment  of  debts.  This 
element  of  the  value  of  money  can  only  be  regulated  by 
compulsory  legal-tender  provisions  of  the  statute  law.  There 
is  no  other  possible  way  in  which  its  debt-paying  value  can 
be  regulated.  Therefoie  the  association  of  the  power  to 
coin  money  with  the  regulation  of  ite  value  in  a  single 
phrase  of  the  Constitution,  to  wit:  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coins,"  is  conclusive  to  show  that  the  power  to  coin 
and  the  power  to  regulate  were  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
precious  metals.  Such  was  then  the  pmctice  of  all  the 
States,  and  such  wtus  also  the  statute  law  of  Great  Britain  in 
force  in  all  the  colonies  up  to  the  date  of  our  independence. 
The  framei-s  of  our  Constitution  did  nothing  wiser  than  to 
cause  the  quantity  of  legal-tender  money  the  government 
would  legalize  to  depend,  not  upon  the  printing  press,  but 
upon  the  world's  production  of  the  precious  metals  of  gold 
and  silver ;  not  one  metal,  but  both,  for  both  were  needed  in 
growing  demand  to  measure  the  annual  labors  of  mankind  and 
tiie  savings  of  industry  stored  up  in  capital.  Measured  by  this 
double  standard,  dug  from  the  mines  in  small  sums  daily, 
there  could  not  be  a  flood,  outpouring,  or  inflation  of  legal- 
tender  money  that  could  possibly  threaten  tlie  stjibility  of 
any  form  of  industry,  traffic,  or  trade.     The  divine  hand  that 
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gave  this  rich  blessing  to  man,  resti-ained  him  also  by  con- 
ditions that  he  cannot  avoid,  so  that  the  productions  of  the 
precious  metals  mast  be  slow,  laborious,  costly,  and  uncertain, 
although  the  search  for  them  is  stimulated  by  the  most 
intense  greed.  The  men  who  built  the  foundations  of  the 
new  and  peculiar  federation  of  republics  on  the  rights  of  self- 
government  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  guarded  the 
power  of  creating  money  for  the  people  by  putting  an 
immovable  restriction  in  the  Constitution  against  the  dangei's 
of  legislative  discretion.  They  anchored  that  power  to  the 
l)recious  metals,  thereby  compelling  Congress  to  measure  tlie 
amount  of  full  legal-tender  money  in  our  country  by  the 
divine  law  that  created  those  metals,  made  them  precious  in 
the  estimation  of  the  divine  law  and  in  the  judgment  and 
affection  of  every  intelligent  human  being,  and  provided 
safely  against  their  too  rapid  discoveiy  and  production.  In 
making  these  metaLs  as  one  under  the  same  phrase  in  the 
Constitution,  the  framers  of  that  instrument  followed  the 
divine  law  that  bound  them  together  in  the  same  uses. 
The  human  family  has  always  used  them  alike  for  money  and 
ornamentation. 

THERE    IS    NO   JUST    GROUND    OF   DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN 

THEAI. 

No  other  metals  sei've  all  of  the  same  purposes  equally, 
and  none  are  so  completely  confined  to  the  sole  uses  as 
money,  as  are  silver  and  gold.  Their  unity  is  so  fixed  that 
any  law  that  sepamtes  them  and  discards  one  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other,  violates  both  the  written  and  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  Creator  of  the  world.  As  well  may  we  separate 
the  water  from  the  earth  and  bid  it  to  l)e  fruitful.  If  by  any 
means,  whether  accidental  or  designed,  gold  is  produced  in 
any  given  period  in  excess  of  the  usual  production  of  silver, 
the  value  of  silver  must  increase  in  comparison  with  gold, 
in  the  lutio  of  its  scarcity,  Ixjcause  the  world's  demand  for 
lx)th  metals  can  never  be  fully  supplied  when  both  have  the 
same  coinage  privileges  and  equal  legal-tender  power.  The 
unity  of  these  precious  metals  in  this  divine  arrangement 
when  it  is  not  disturbed  by  the  adverse  laws  of  a  nation, 
presei-ves  the  parity  of  value  between  them,  notwithstanding 
the  disparity  that  may  occur  in  the  weight  of  either  metal, 
or  in  the  yield  of  the-  mines.  Like  united  bodies  of  water 
in  separate  vessels,  gold  and  silver,  when  left  to  the  laws  of 
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natuit;,  will  And  a  coniinon  level  of  value.  It  was  for  this 
end  that  thev  were  created  and  so  unified  in  their  uses  that 
neither  metal  .should  l)ecome  the  master  of  mankind  tlirough 
cupidity  of  speculation,  but,  when  one  metal  was  hoarded  by 
money-dealei-s,  the  other  should  take  its  place  and  depress 
its  value  until  the  misers  and  usurers  would  open  their 
coffers  and  let  it  flow  out  into  circulation.  When  the  coin- 
age of  both  metals  is  free  and  their  legal-tender  |)ower  Ls 
ecjual  neither  of  them  can  either  drive  or  invite  the  otlier 
into  the  seclusion  of  the  lock-up.  In  such  a  case  when  one 
metal  would  retire  from  the  competition  the  other  would  be 
at  work  earning  a  profit. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  IN  ITS  RELA- 
TION TO  CHRISTIANITY  AND  REFORMS. 


BY    REV.    G.    I).    COLKMAN. 


Tlie  term  religion  of  Jesus  Christy  ixs  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Chnstianity,  is  used  advisedly,  as  it  is  claimed  tliere  is 
a  Viust  and  in  some  respects  diametrical  difference  Ijetween 
the  two. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  coui-se,  means  the  principles 
and  truths  enil)odied  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  whole 
system  contained  in  the  Bihle,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten. It  also  means  the  duties  and  S3'stem  necessarily  spring- 
ing out  of  the  practice  of  thase  truths  and  principles. 

Christianity  meaiLs  only  what  it  claims  for  itself  by  its 
I)i-actices  and  tetichings.  Jlowever  high  may  Ixj  the  claims 
for  any  system,  it  can  never  lise  al)ove  its  practices.  The 
rule  of  Jesus,  '"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  the 
judgment  of  the  world,  tus  we  are  ti>ld  it  will  l)e  that  of  God. 

The  Bible  and  its  teachings  are  the  only  Uisis  upon  which 
a  true  system  rightfully  calling  itself  CJnistian  can  1x3 
founded.  Any  system,  pei-son,  or  Church  claiming  the 
name  of  Christ  can  only  consistently  do  so  when  (as  Jesus 
himself  said  to  Ills  disciples)  they  '*  l)elieve  all  that  tlie 
prophets  have  spoken."     (Luke  xxiv.  25.) 

The  Evangelical  Christian  Church  Ls  quite  sound  upon  the 
[»rincii)al  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  JesiLS  Christ  (although 
some  mattora  directly  and  distinctly  sttvted  are  genemlly  re- 
jected), but  of  the  broad  principles  revealed  and  set  forth  by 
the  Caipenter  of  Nazareth,  the  Chiist  of  God,  they  seem  to 
have  little  knowledge  and  less  vsympathy. 

The  Sanhedrin,  the  JMiarisees,  the  scrilies  and  lawyei-s,  the 
heads  and  leaders  of  the  Church  in  the  day  of  Christ's  first 
coming,  wei*e  careful  in  the  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
but  often  were  slack  in  the  oljservance  of  its  spirit.  Doubt- 
less they  may  have  meant  well  enough,  but  they  did  not 
gi-asp  the  meaning  of  the  law,  its  principles  escaped  them. 

The  ecclesiastical  rulei-s  and  theologians  of  t(>day  are,  in 
many  ways,   similarly  positioned.     The  moral  and  spiritual 
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doctrines  are  preached,  and  Christianity  is  a  moral  force  that 
helps  as  a  conservative  power  to  consei'A'e  and  hold  moral 
truths,  but  the  relation  of  religion  to  ^^  thy  neighbor,"  the 
logical  sequence  of  human  brotherhood  (tliat  follows  God's 
Fatherhood),  is  not  undei-stood  any  more  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Master,  when  He  gave  the  pamble  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  and  liguied  the  priest  and  Levite  as  passing  by 
on  the  other  side. 

The  Christian  world  i)rays,  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;  Thy 
will  Ixj  done,"  but  does  not  seem  to  imagine  that  they  need 
to  work  as  well  as  pi*ay. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vii.  21)  Jesus  saj's, 
"  Not  ever}^  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lonl,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  wliich  is  in  heaven." 

The  Golden  Rule  makes  a  solidarity  of  the  human  race. 
If  understood  and  embraced  in  good  faith,  the  Golden  Rule 
opens  the  heart  to  feel  the  wrongs  and  needs  of  others,  and 
is  the  essentially  animating  and  energizing  spirit  of  reform 
The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  therefore,  in  its  very  prin- 
ciples, a  reforming  religion,  a  radical,  moral,  and  spiritual  force 
in  the  individual,  and  a  radical  reformatoiy  force  in  society 
and  governments.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  represent- 
ing the  principles  of  the  khigdom  of  heaven,  is  diametrically 
oi)pased  to  the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  hell,  whose  prince 
is  by  the  word  of  Jesus  the  prince  of  this  world ;  and  who 
with  half  an  eye,  who  is  not  calloused  with  greed,  but  sees 
tliat  the  scramble  for  wealth  and  power  and  the  wrongs 
incorporated  and  protected  by  governments  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  are,  on  the 
contrar}',  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  him  who  Jesus 
declares  is  the  prince  of  tliis  world? 

It  is  well  and  right  to  be  "  doctrinally   sound,"   but   as  • 
Christ  has  said  (Matt,  xxiii.  23),  ^*  These  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  midone." 

Christianity  is  essentially  coiLservative ;  tlie  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  essentially  radical  and  aggressive.  The  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Chiist  was  at  0}>en  war  with  paganism,  and 
while  it  remained  uncompromising  and  uncontaminated  it 
spread  and  ovei*came.  While  it  wsus  true  to  its  Prince,  God 
visited  and  witnessed  for  it  in  the  pei-fomiing  of  miracles, 
healing  the  sick,  etc. ;  but  Christianity  to-day  has  none  of 
these  signs,  and  the  dommating  powere  in  the  Church  mili- 
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tant  denounce  the  few  faitliful  witnesses  that  remain,  and 
deehxre  that  "the  age  of  miracles  "  is  past,  ete.,  and  that  ''all 
these  things  are  of  the  devil."  Other  mattei-s  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Bible  are  denounced  from  evangelical  pulpits 
in  no  measured  terms.  Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  scepticism 
rules  ?  Christianity  has  lost  iK)wer  because  it  has  apostatized 
from  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Church  calls  sceptics  men  who  ai'e  not  within  her 
fold,  liecause  they  believe  rather  in  ''  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law, — justice,  mercy,  and  faith ; "  in  the  princi[>les  than  in 
the  Iwire  doctrines  without  putting  them  into  practice.  The 
historv  of  reform  will  show  that  it  is  these  men  who  have 
fought  througli  the  pioneer  stages  of  every  forward  move- 
ment and  have  shamed  the  conservative  and  cowardly  Church 
into  finally  declaring  that  they  always  thought  so,  while  the 
facts  were,  that  the  wrong  to  Ije  righted  ever  hid  belund  the 
Chui-ch  and  found  its  defenders  in  its  pulpits. 

Anti-slavery  was  fought  through  its  early  stages  by  these 
so-called  sceptics  and  the  Quakei-s,  and  the  pulpits  defended 
the  villany  lus  a  divinely  ordained  institution,  when  the 
truth  was  (like  many  other  things),  it  was  a  tolerated  and 
regulated  institution,  al)oIished,  root  and  bmnch,  every  fifty 
years,  at  the  year  of  Jubilee,  when  the  trumpet  sounded, 
and  as  the  law  says,  "  proclaim  1  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitiiuts  thereof."  (Leviticus  xxv.  10.) 
This  is  the  text  that  is  cast  hi  the  Lil)erty  Bell.  To  the 
honor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chui-ch  North,  she  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church  South  on  this  issue. 

But  it  is  useless  to  go  into  details.  Christianity  to-day  is 
the  friend  of  the  vested  rights  that  are  endeavoring  to  crush 
out  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  monopoly,  centralization  of 
wealth,  and  the  realization  of  the  principles  of  the  kingdom 
of  this  world  and  the  prince  of  this  world,  the  devil. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  opi)onent  and  enemy 
of  all  this,  and  works  and  prays  for  the  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  hell,  the  devil  and  all  his  works.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  works  and  prays  for  the  coming  of 
"  Thy  kingdom  "  here,  and  that  the  will  of  God  be  done  here. 

The  principles  of  integi-al  socialism,  co-oi)eration,  and  all 
that  the  mast  advanced  reformers  contend  for,  are  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Chiist.  The 
most  radical  and  searching  methods  conceivable  (in  harmony 
with   justice,  truth,  mercy,  and  the  Golden  Rule)  are   not 
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abreast  of  the  methods  necessaiy  to  put  in  practice  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  many  of  the  utterances  of 
Chiistian  pulpits,  that  try  to  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of 
Chiist  what  is  of  the  spirit  of  anti-Christy  appear  so  inconsist- 
ent and  futile  to  thinking  people  who  have  feeling  hearts. 

The  Evangelical  denominations  will  not  now  allow  a  dis- 
tiller or  rumseller  to  be  a  member  of  their  communion  (thank 
God  they  have  risen  to  that  point)  ;  but  men  who  are 
monopolists,  wreckers  of  legitimate  tradesmen,  gamblers  in 
the  food  of  the  people,  men  who  keep  within  the  letter  of 
human  law  (or  conspire  to  violate  it),  but  who  violate  and 
outi-age  justice  atid  right,  —  these  are  received  into  communion, 
build  churches,  endow  theological  colleges  and  establish  pro- 
fessoi*shii>s  of  political  economy  in  them  to  teach  young  men 
that  '*the  survival  of  the  fittest"  and  other  forms  of  paganism 
are  right  and  divine  histitutions,  etc.  Were  Jesus  to  come 
now,  how  He  would  scourge  with  cords  the  money-change  is 
from  the  temple. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  is 
radically  oppased  to  the  whole  system  of  chicanery  called 
modern  society.  Were  the  radical  reformers  of  the  worhl 
not  so  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  they  could  tiike  the  cudgel  of 
Scripture  and  scourge  the  money-changei's  and  Pharisees 
from  the  temple  to-day  as  they  have  not  been  scourged  since 
the  Master  did  it  Himself. 

Ecclesiastics  to-iiay  deplore  the  increjise  of  the  spirit  of 
disbelief,  etc.,  but  it  is  they  who  are  responsible,  and  God 
will  hold  them  to  their  responsibility  in  the  day  He  judges 
the  world  in  righteousness.  Mrs.  Harriet  lieecher  Stowe  in 
'*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  Chapter  XXVllI,  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  St.  Clair  the  position  of  the  majority  of  honest  sceptics ; 
and  if  we  shift  the  matter  debated  from  slavery  to  capitiilism, 
monopoly,  centralization,  or  modem  society,  we  shall  find  it 
as  i)ertinent  as  then. 

St.  Clair  said : 

My  view  of  Christianity  is  such,  that  I  think  no  man  can  consistently 
profess  it  without  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  being  against  this 
monstrous  system  of  injustice  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  soci- 
ety, and,  if  need  l>e,  sacrificing  himself  in  the  battle.  That  is,  I  mean 
that  I  could  not  be  a  Christian  otherwise,  though  I  have  certainly  liad 
intercourse  with  a  great  many  enlightened  and  Christian  ]>eople  who  did 
no  such  thing;  and  1  confess  that  the  apathy  of  religious  })eople  on  this 
subject,  their  want  of  perception  of  wrongs  that  filled  me  with  horror, 
bave  engendered  in  me  more  scepticism  than  any  other  thing. 
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Again,  the  seltisli,  self-satLsfiecl,  and  8elf-8eeking  majority, 
who  use  Christianity  as  a  cloak  and  convenience,  are  as  Mrs. 
St.  ("lair,  who  on  her  return  from  chui-cli  addresses  her  hus- 
band as  follows  (Chapter  XVI)  : 

Dr.  G pre;iche(l  a  spleudid  8eniioii.    It  was  just  such  a  sermon  as 

you  ought  to  hear;  It  expressed  luy  views  exactly. 

The  text  was,  ^  lie  tmth  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  season,'* 
and  he  showeil  how  all  the  orders  and  distinctions  in  society  came  from 
(i(Ml;  and  that  it  was  .ppropriate,  you  know,  and  beautiful,  that  some 
should  be  high  and  some  low,  and  that  some  were  born  to  rule  and  some 
to  serve,  and  all  that,  you  know,  and  he  applied  it  so  well  to  all  this 
ridiculous  fuss  that  is  niade  about  sbivery,  and  he  proved  distinctly  that 
the  Bible  was  on  our  side,  and  he  supported  all  our  institutions  so  cou- 
viiicingly. 

To  this  St.  Clair  replies : 

Religion  is  what  you  heiir  at  church;  religion?  Is  that  which  can 
bend  and  turn,  and  descend  and  ascend  to  tit  every  crooked  phase  of  self- 
ish worldly  society,  religion  ?  Is  that  religion  which  is  less  scrupulous, 
less  generous,  less  just,  less  considerate  for  man,  tlian  even  my  own 
ungodly,  worldly,  bliudeil  nature?  No !  When  I  look  for  religion,  I  must 
look  for  something  above  me,  and  not  something  beneath. 

Is  tliLs  not  a  true  pictui-e  of  the  Church  to-day  on  the 
I)resent  wrongs  ?  Is  this  not  a  true  pictui-e  of  Christianity 
since  the  day  the  Church  left  its  primitive  standard  ?  Is  it 
not  a  counterpart  of  the  Chui-ch  that  Jesus  denounced  so 
hitterly  in  His  day  ?  Is  it  not  a  true  picture  of  apostasy  to 
the  principles  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ? 

Very  many  do  these  things  in  blindness  and  ignorance, 
and  may  pei-sonally  be  in  some  little  measure  excusable,  but 
the  system  Ls  grossly  and  conuivedly  false  to  the  name  it 
professes. 

In  conclusion,  ChrLstianity  derives  its  power  fi-om  the 
truths  of  the  religion  of  JesiLS  Christ  to  wliich  it  adheres,  tluit, 
from  theii'  very  nature,  could  not  be  evaded  without  becom- 
ing entirely  anti-Christian.  It  derives  its  undoubted  and 
unquestioned  power  from  the  hosts  of  good  and  holy  |)eople 
who  are  within  its  communion,  and  who  look  to  it  for  direc- 
tion and  counsel.  It  obtains  great  moral  ascendency  because 
it  stands  by  all  reforms  that  liave  been  fought  out  to  a  point 
of  moral  and  social  respectiibility ;  in  fact,  conservative  as  it 
Ls,  it  is  forced  by  moml  consistency  to  do  so.  Above  all, 
its  great  power  lies  in  the  all-powerful  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Christ  of  God,  and  in  tlie  moral  and  spiritual 
avoirdupois  of  the  name  Christian,  but  it  is  not  an  initiative 
{)Ower ;  it  follows  rather  than  leads.  It  is  a  force  that  stands 
on  the  side  of  ordained  power,  a  defender  of  established  and 
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legalized  injustice,  a  self-coiiteiited  organization  that  seeks 
its  own  and  shuts  its  eyes  to  evils  that  i)lead  for  i*emedy  on 
all  sides,  a  partner  witli  incori)oi*ated  paganism. 

But  tlie  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  at  open  war  with  and  a 
constitutionally  organized  opponent  of  paganism  in  all  its 
forms.  In  abolition  days  the  Quakers  operated  the  "  under- 
ground railway,"  because  they  l)elieved  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  held  the  law  of  God  and  right  as  higher 
than  the  law  of  man.  John  Brown  was  a  typical  modern-day 
Nazarene. 

Protestantism  calls  Romanism  the  "great  apostasy,"  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  she  is  other  than  the  one  spoken 
of  by  John  ;  but  John  calls  her  "  the  mother  of  harlots,"  and 
she  cannot  be  a  mother  without  having  daughters.  And  as 
she  is  mother  by  consorting  with  paganism  in  its  grasser 
forms,  so  are  these  her  daughtera  by  confederating  with 
paganism  in  its  subtler  forms. 

The  religion  of  JesiLs  Christ  is  given  to  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here  on  eartli,  not  only  by  the 
establishment  of  its  principles  in  the  hearts  of  individuals, 
but  by  tlieir  establishment  in  governments  and  society. 
This  is  the  office  of  reform ;  therefore  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  more  radical,  basic,  integral  and  searching,  than  all 
the  many  half-way  and  compromise  reform  measui*es  tliat  have 
been  fought  through  persecution,  blood,  and  martyrdom. 
Social  democracy  and  the  most  searching  schemes  tliat  man 
has  yet  proposed  have  never  yet  reached  the  lervel  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  Sei-mon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  principles  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  most  subtle  and. 
bitter  oppasition  to  reform  comes  and  luis  ever  come  from 
those  who  "  sit  in  Moses'  seat,"  but  we  should  not  for  this 
desert  the  truth.     It  was  so  in  the  Master's  time. 

Many  times  in  the  history  of  the  Church  she  has  had 
opportunities  that  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  otlier  institutions 
as  fortunately  situated,  but  her  conservatism  and  her  '^  teach- 
ing for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men  "  have  generally 
led  her  into  error,  delay,  or  criminal  neglect.  TcSnday  she 
has,  "in  these  last  days,"  an  opportunity  that  has  never  before 
fallen  to  her  lot,  and  the  angel  hosts  of  heaven  are  looking  on 
now  with  bated  breath  to  see  what  she  will  do.  "  Choose 
ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,"  is  now  before  the  Church. 
Will  it  be  God  or  Baal  ? 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  Ls  the  sj^irit  of  reform.    With- 
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out  its  principles  (Ire  they  called  by  whatsoever  name)  no 
reform  is  passible.  It  is  only  when  the  soul  of  man  is  regen- 
erated by  the  reception  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  that  it  can 
conceive  that  broad  love  of  mankind  that  is  necessary  to  the 
true  spirit  of  refonn.  It  Ls  only  when  the  spirit  of  Christ 
has  entered  tlie  lieart  that  we  can  truthfully  say : 

We  feel  the  \vron«;s  of  others 

As  if  they  were  our  owu ; 
We  feel  mankind  are  brothers, 

A  common  Father  own ; 
We  feel  it  is  a  duty 

We  owe  a  God  of  love 
To  aid  the  coming  Icin^dom 

That's  i)romis€d  from  above. 


MUNICIPAL  REFORM. 


BY    WILLIAM    HOWE   TOLMAN,    Pfl.   D. 


There  seem  to  be  certiiin  periods  in  tlie  historj'^  of  a 
nation  when  affaii-s  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  when  the 
nation  waits  for  what  is  coming  next.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  municipalities  seems  to  illustmte  the  above  point. 
Some  w(mld  call  this  a  period  of  titinsition,  but  by 
whatever  name  it  is  called,  the  country  has  reached  a 
stiige  when  a  knowledge  of  our  municipalities  is  considered 
an  essential  for  liim  who  would  lye  a  good  citizen.  Reform 
movements,  genemlly  taking  the  name  of  Munici])al  Reform 
Leagues,  are  springing  up  in  all  the  cities  and  even  in  the 
towns ;  there  is  a  conscious  feeling  that  the  city  must  be 
reformed,  hence  organizations  are  effected  for  that  purpose. 
To  digress  for  a  moment:  there  are  certain  words  wlflch 
need  to  be  redeemed  from  their  low  estate  and  restored  to 
tlie  lofty  place  which  tliey  once  occupied.  "Polities'*  is  one 
of  these,  and  one  method  of  clearing  the  air  is  for  good  citi- 
zens to  cease  to  use  the  word  politics  in  a  derogatory  or 
odious  sense. 

The  student  of  politics  knows  that  tlie  city  is  the  stomi 
centre.  On  account  of  tluit  optimism  which  Ixjcomes  a 
crime  when  it  refuses  to  study  conditions  which  must  l)e 
squarely  confronted,  our  cities  have  been  allowed  to  drift 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  administered  them  from 
the  view  point  of  their  |)Ockets  and  not  of  the  interests  of 
tlieir  fellow-citizens.  Our  larger  cities  have  taken  in  more 
than  they  can  digest ;  hence  we  find  that  "  Little  Italys," 
"  Mott  Streets,"  and  "  Hester  Streets  "  are  synonyms  of 
undigested  and  unassimilated  foreign  elements,  which  do  not 
speak  English,  and  in  many  cases  do  not  even  think  in 
English.  We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  our  city-build- 
ing where  we  can  pause  and  study  what  other  cities  are 
doing,  in  order  to  avail  oureelves  of  the  best  experience  of 
the  past.  This  is  tlie  part  of  wisdom;  for  many  features 
of  civic  life  now  need  to  be  extended  and  enlarged,  so  that 
two  principles  ought  to  guide  future  development,  —  a  pro- 
vision for  all  the  elements  of  the  city'«  life,  those  who  live  in 
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Hester  Street  i\s  well  iis  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  tlie  execu- 
tion of  wise  provisions  in  the  light  of  world-exiM^rience. 

Fii-st,  what  is  the  need  for  municipal  reform?  There  is 
the  need  that  our  country  should  Ikj  kept  a  democratic  repub- 
lic, and  this  can  Ix;  accomplished  in  one  way  l)y  relegating 
the  '•  IxKss  "  to  that  ol)scurity  from  which  he  should  never 
have  l)een  allowed  to  emerge.  If  we  are  really  living  in  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  why  do  we  refuse  to  heed  tlie  lessons 
of  the  })iust  ?  The  Ixkss  is  no  new  complication  ;  it  is  simply 
an  ulcer  which  has  hroken  out  on  another  part  of  the  body 
politic.  Athens  had  that  kind  of  a  sore,  and  its  name  was 
C'leon ;  Koine  suffered  from  the  same  disease  ;  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  complaint  had  Ixjcome  chronic,  and  France  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  operation  of  the  removal  of  Louis 
XVI.  Now  just  lus  long  as  we  are  content  to  be  ruled  by 
a  boss,  just  as  long  iis  we  are  willing  t^)  iMirter  lil)erty  for  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth  or  of  ease,  to  that  extent  does  our 
IxKUstcd  republic  rest  on  a  foundation  tliat  ls  being  slowly 
undermined.  It  is  seldom  that  a  great  stonu  eat8  into 
the  coiust ;  but  it  is  the  continual  plash  and  play  of  the  ripples 
lus  they  advance  with  hardly  a  sign,  much  less  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  any  danger.  It  is  the  '*  little  foxes  that  spoil  the 
vines."  In  our  cities  there  must  always  be  leaders,  because 
men  crave  and  demand  them ;  but  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  l)etween  the  leader,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ger- 
man cities,  where  the  mayor  serves  year  after  year,  his 
qualification  consisting  in  what  he  accomplishes  for  his  city, 
and  a  Mr.  Crocker  or  a  Mr.  Piatt,  whose  qualifications  are 
what  thev  do  for  themselves.  To  show  how  the  Ik>ss  idea 
permeates  the  hieiiirchv,  I  (juot^  from  the  New  York  World 
of  July,  1894: 

''Mu'key*'  ('.  Padden,  bosom  frieud  and  political  liooler  of  Police 
.Justice  Divver,  enterwi  the  ollU-e  of  the  Street  Cleiuiiiig  Deiiartiiient  in 
tlie  \ew  C-riiniual  Court  Building  with  a  swaggering  air  yesterdtiy.  He 
had  been  away  for  three  weeks  without  permission,  but  tliat  did  not 
trouble  him,  as  his  salary  of  $1,800  a  year  as  district  superintendent  went 
on  whether  he  worked  or  not.  He  found  an  envelope  addressed  to  him 
in  the  letter-box,  and,  tearing  it  o|>en,  he  resid  something  which  made 
him  look  angry.  It  contain(Hi  his  disi'liarge,  and  he  was  told  that  he  liad 
been  warneil  rei>e:ite<ily  if  an  employee  absentcnl  himself  five  days  at  a 
time  without  permission  lie  was  liable  to  dismissjil. 

"  ril  get  iMick  in  spite  of  you'se,  see,"  roared  Padden,  "an'  if  I  do  Pll 
make  It  hot  for  some  of  you  ducks.*' 

Padden's  position  was  a  sinecure.  He  is  Divver's  most  valuable  man 
on  elei^ion  day,  being  his  captain,  and  was  never  known  to  flinch. 

Has    the    American   citizen  no  sense  of  the  ignominy  of 
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allowing  such  specimens  as  these  to  be  his  public  servants,  and 
is  he  content  that  his  city  shall  be  in  the  control  of  a  ring 
or  of  a  boss  ?  The  first  need,  then,  of  municipal  reform  is 
the  expulsion  of  the  boss. 

Because  of  the  boss  and  the  power  he  A\4elds,  we  are 
inclined  to  despair  of  ever  getting  out  from  liLs  despotism  and 
maintaining  our  civic  self-respect.  A  second  need  of  muni- 
cipal reform  is  that  we  may  it^gain  our  faith  in  ci\'ic  righteous- 
ness ;  and  I  do  not  use  tliLs  phrase  in  any  mystical  sense,  or  as 
applicable  to  a  Utopia,  but  as  a  standard  wliich  can  be  used 
now,  and  up  to  which  civic  acts  can  be  measured.  If  the 
legislative  wisdom  deems  that  a  law  is  wise  because  embody- 
ing the  communal  sense  of  what  is  right,  every  citizen  should 
uphold  such  an  enactment.  The  following  clipping  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June,  1894,  is  a  sad  commentary  ou 
respect  for  city  officials  and  regard  for  civic  ordinances : 

Police  Chief  Brennan,  Wednesday,  issued  .in  order  to  his  inspectors  to 
enforce  the  ordinance  forbidding  the  use  of  fireanns  within  the  citv  lim- 
its and  to  use  extra  precautions  regarding  its  enforcement  until  after 
July  4.  The  order  of  the  chief  of  police,  of  course,  is  only  pro  forma^ 
and  is  not  intended  to  be  enfoired.  Nearly  a  fortnight  ago  the  chief  of 
police  issued  stringent  orders  to  his  insi>ectors  to  enforce  the  ordinance 
forbidding  the  throwing  of  papers  and  other  litter  in  the  streets  and 
alleys,  and  to  notify  jwliceraen  to  arrest  any  one  found  guilty  of  violating 
the  ordinance.  Yet  the  throwing  of  paper  and  refuse  stuff  into  the 
streets  and  alleys  Ims  continue<l  every  day  since  the  order  was  issued, 
and  not  a  person  has  been  arrested.'  This  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
order  relating  to  the  discharge  of  fireiirins.  Pistols  and  guns  are  already 
being  fired  and  within  hearing  of  the  stations,  and  it  will  continue  until 
after  the  Fourth,  with  the  customary  list  of  killed  and  mangled  victims, 
and  no  one  will  be  arrested.  As  the  ordei-s  of  the  chief  of  police  rela- 
tive to  public  cle:inlines.-»,  public  health,  and  public  sjifety  are  never 
obeyed,  whjit  is  the  sense  in  issuing  them  ?  Is  it  done  merely  to  show 
the  impotent  authority  of  the  chief? 

It  would  seem  as  if  civic  misrule  had  l)een  more  strongly 
intrenched  in  New  York  than  in  any  otlier  city  hi  our  coun- 
try ;  yet  there  was  one  man  who  did  not  desiMiir  of  the  muni- 
cipal salvation  of  his  city.  That  municipality  wjis  his  home, 
and  his  communal  spirit  was  so  strong  that  he  purposed  Uiat 
hLs  civic  home  should  be  i)ure  and  well  managed.  Tliat 
mixgnificent  faitli,  coupled  with  untiring  energy  and  Yankee 
j)ersistency,  has  made  the  name  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  honored 
and  has  caused  his  efforts  to  Ire  an  inspimtion  to  all  those 
who  are  striving  for  the  betterment  of  their  cities. 

The  overcoming  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  Ls  a  third  reason  why  municipal  reform  is  needed. 
The  practical  politician  is  so  well  aware  of  the  apathy  and 
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indifference,  that  he  can  tnide  in  it  and  rest  secure  in  the 
thought  that  he  will  be  let  ahme.  Napoleon  on  one  occasion 
calculated  the  niiliUiry  equivalent  of  the  j>ope ;  that  is,  he 
considered  that  the  pope's  influence  in  war  was  equal  to 
40,000  soldiers.  In  like  manner,  the  modem  politician 
knows  that  on  election  day  a  cei-tiiin  numl)er  of  citizens  — 
by  the  way,  are  they  citizens? — will  go  to  tlie  country  or 
will  engage  in  some  business  which  they  have  left  till  elec- 
tion day  because  it  is  a  holiday.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  rainy  day  is  worth  hundreds  of  votes  to  a  certain  party. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  municipal  reform,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  There  is  no  reason  why  tliLs  question 
should  be  the  exclusive  pro})erty  of  the  enemies  of  good 
government*  In  the  fii"st  place,  let  each  peison,  man  or 
woman,  who  feels  the  glimmering  of  a  desire  that  his  muni- 
cipality shall  be  the  best,  instead  of  the  woi-st  governed  in 
tlie  United  States,  ally  himself  witli  some  organisation 
already  in  existence,  whose  object  is  the  bettemient  of  some 
phase  of  civic  life.  The  growler  has  his  use,  but  in  his 
individual  capacity  his  power  is  very  limited.  What  we 
need  at  the  present  time  is  scientific  and  collective  growling, 
and  that  is  the  i-eason  why  I  urge  alliance  with  some  exist- 
ing society.  Then  individual  protests  will  be  massed  in  the 
collective  impact  of  an  oi-ganized  public  opinion  managed  by 
directing  intelligence.  In  one  of  our  cities  a  woman  who 
was  a  householder  went  to  the  head  of  the  street<5leaning 
department  to  enter  a  jast  complaint  that  her  sti'eet  was  not 
cleaned.  The  sui>erintendent  listened  to  her,  but  with  an 
air  of  intense  weariness  if  not  disgust,  with  the  result  tliat 
the  woman  had  no  satisfaction.  Another  woman,  also  a 
householder,  was  in  the  office  waiting  for  an  interview  with 
the  same  chief.  When  her  turn  came  she  made  the  same 
kind  of  complaint,  only  instead  of  one  street  she  mentione<l 
several  that  were  neglected.  "Whom  do  you  represent?" 
asked  the  superintendent,  when  she  concluded.  "  I  am  the 
president  of  the  Municipal  Order  League,"  was  the  quiet 
answer.  Her  complaint  was  heeded  and  the  neglect  was 
remedied.  The  fii-st  woman  went  in  her  individual  capacity, 
the  second  was  backed  by  the  public  sentiment  of  those  who 
believed  in  tlieir  civic  rights.  By  joining  an  organization,  its 
collective  demands  may  be  made  with  the  same  kind  of  force 
that  Ls  utilized  so  effectively  in  hydraulic  mining.  To  illus- 
trate: suppose  that  a  few  {)eople  find  tliat  in  a  certain  part  of 
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their  ward  there  are  houses  in  a  poor  sanitary  condition. 
Here  is  a  wrong  which  must  be  righted.  They  make  a  for- 
mal report  to  their  organization,  wliicli  then  focuses  all  its 
power  toward  letting  in  the  light  on  this  dark  spot,  and 
the  chances  all  favor  the  righting  of  the  wrong.  There  is  a 
sense  of  communal  justice,  and  a  community  recognizes  civic 
right  and  wrong.  When  the  Brooklyn  ring  was  recently 
smashed,  there  was  a  revival  of  municipal  righteousness,  and 
the  good  citizens  united  along  that  line.  There  was  prob- 
ably no  extra  amount  of  virtue  brought  to  that  campaign, 
l)ut  an  awakening  of  that  which  was  donuant  or  dominated 
over  by  their  bosses  and  czars. 

The  tone  of  our  feelings  and  attitude  toward  our  public 
officials  must  be  greatly  raised.  I  will  admit  that  in  the 
case  of  some  officials  no  man  can  honor  them  and  retain  his 
own  self-i'cspect;  l)ut  the  olHce  is  an  honorable  one,  for  it  lias 
l)een  held  by  honorable  men,  and  they  will  again  hold  it* 
Not  all  officials  are  hid ;  let  us  therefore  remember  that  fact 
and  not  class  them  all  in  the  same  category.  There  is  not 
sufficient  discrimination  in  the  censure  which  is  applied  by 
the  press  to  a  })ublic  official  who  has  even  been  guilty  of  a 
wnmg.  A  fii-st  offender  is  always  more  leniently  judged  than 
the  habitual  crimhial.  The  outpouring  of  vials  of  wrath 
when  one  drop  would  have  effected  a  reformation,  hardens 
the  public  servant  and  makes  the  public  callous.  We  must 
accustom  oui-selves  to  the  thought  that  our  officials  are  our 
public  servants.  You  and  I  are  too  busy  to  govern  our  city, 
even  assuming  that  we  knew  how ;  hence  we  hire  men  to  do 
it  for  us.  Accordingly  at  eacli  election  we  say  who  shall 
manage  our  city,  and  then  pay  them  for  their  work.  If  our 
servants  feel  that  we  are  indifferent  how  they  perform  their 
duty,  if  they  know  that  we  are  ignoi-ant  what  their  duties  are, 
so  that  very  few  will  know  whether  they  are  doing  right  or 
wrong,  and  if  they  are  sure  that  we  will  not  even  notice 
them,  except  to  IJame  them,  there  will  l)e  a  low  grade  of 
lumor  in  the  public  service.  Why  are  so  few  of  our  officials 
not  particularl}^  proud  of  the  title  of  aldennan,  and  why  does 
^'Ilon."  carry  so  little  weight?  It  is  because  you  and  I  are 
in  the  habit  of  tliinking  that  no  respectiible  man  will  go  into 
politics ;  it  is  l^ecause  those  of  us  who  are  preachera  consider 
that  Christianity  Ls  something  for  Sunday,  that  the  clergyman 
should  preach  the  "  pure  gospel,"  and  that  politics  must  not 
be  brought  mto  tlie  pulpit.     The  words  of  one  preacher  who 
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believes  that  lie  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian  can  and  must 
concern  himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  city,  bore  on  this 
point,  when  Dr.  Parkhiirst  said,  "I  do  not  want  to  bring 
politics  into  the  pulpit ;  politics  as  such  is  no  matter  of  our 
interest  and  none  of  our  business,  but  to  strike  at  iniquity  is 
a  proper  business  of  the  ('hurch ;  indeed  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Church.  If  it  is  proi)er  for  us  to  go  around  and  clean 
up  after  the  devil,  it  Ls  proi)er  for  us  to  fight  the  devil." 
When  the  ordinary  citizen  considers  that  politics  are  a  part 
of  hLs  duty,  and  not  a  disagreeable  annual  function,  a  higher 
tone  will  l)e  manifested.  What  right  has  a  decent  man  to 
despair  of  gocxl  govennnent  and  say  that  the  case  is  ho})e- 
less?  Has  he  moi-e  faith  in  a  Croker  than  in  (iod,  and 
does  he  l)elieve  that  ring  rule  will  supplant  civic  right- 
eousness? 

1'he  primary  method  for  bringing  about  a  municipal  reform 
is  self-knowledge,  not  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  or  of  a  gi-eat 
department  like  that  of  finance,  or  of  a  great  i)roblem  like 
that  of  the  saloon  or  of  the  tenement  house,  but  the  facts 
as  they  exist  in  your  particular  house,  in  your  street,  in  ycmr 
election  district,  in  your  assembly  district,  and  in  your  ward. 
If  you  grasp  the  facts  relative  to  these  areas  you  can  then 
deal  with  more  complicated  problems  of  your  city.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  averse  to  undertake  such  ABC  work,  you 
can  test  your  .ability  and  your  present  knowledge  by  the 
answers  you  can  give  to  these  questions:  Who  is  your 
alderman?  In  case  the  flagging  of  your  sidewalk  is  defec- 
tive, to  what  department  would  you  go  for  ^redress  ?  Where 
is  the  station-house  and  what  are  the  lx)undaries  of  the  pre- 
cinct ?  Who  represents  you  in  the  Assembly  ?  These  are 
the  fact«  of  connnon  every-day  citizenship,  and  your  ability 
to  answer  these  questions  will  show  if  you  can  be  j)romoted 
into  the  next  higher  chiss  or  if  you  even  know  enough  to  be 
in  the  primary  class.  The  practical  politician  succeeds 
because  he  knows  his  city,  and  he  desei-ves  to.  The  story 
was  told  of  Dr.  Sears,  one  of  the  presidents  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, tlmt  on  a  certain  occasion  he  made  a  mistake  in  locat- 
ing an  event  in  the  city  of  Constantinople.  He  decided  that 
such  an  error  should  never  be  repeated,  so  he  lx)ught  plans 
and  maps  of  that  city,  and  so  familiarized  himself  with  its 
streets  and  alleys  that  he  knew  Uiem  as  well  as  those  of  Ids 
own  city.  It  is  tliat  kind  of  knowledge  of  localities  and 
men  that  gives  the  ward  boss  and  the  heeler  Uieir  grip  on 
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tlieir  districts.  It  is  the  Imml-picked  fruit  tliat  is  the  choic- 
est. I  Uike  the  foHowing  selection  from  a  lecture  course  ia 
Manchester,  England : 

CIVIC   LIFE   AND  CIVK;  DUTIES. 

PRACTICAL   DEMONSTRATIONS   FROM   TlIK  MANCHESTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

Jiiu.  17, 181M.  lAVturer,  Aldeniiiiu  Cbiy,  J.  P.  Subject:  City  Improve- 
ments —  Past  and  Present. 

Jan.  24.    IxH^turcr,  Aldennan  Mininf?.    SuT)jcct:  Paviuff  and  Sewerinji:. 

Feb.  7.  Leeturer,  Alderman  Tbompson,  J.  P.  Subject:  Our  lUvers 
—  Their  PoUution  and  their  Future. 

Feb.  14.    Lei'turer,  Ahiermau  Leeeh,  .1.  P.    Subject:  Water  Supply-. 

Other  subjects  of  a  i)nictical  nature  wei-e  discussed  by  the 
councillors.  "Humph  I  I  should  like  to  hear  any  of  my  al- 
dermen discuss  such  topics  I  "  perhai>s  a  reader  will  say ;  but 
just  as  long  as  you  despise  the  office,  just  so  long  will  good 
government  l)e  delayed.  Then,  too,  why  should  you  always 
wait  to  expi*ess  your  views,  on  pul)lic  affaire  until  you  can 
sign  youi-self  "An  Indignant  Citizen  '*  '^  For  a  change,  sup- 
posing you  watch  for  some  good  ixct,  for  a  known  case  of  one 
of  your  city  otticials  who  has  Ixicn  true  to  principle  in  spite  of 
overwhelmiug  odds,  and  tlien  write  him,  either  peraonally  or 
through  the  press,  that  you  know  what  he  did  and  that  he 
has  your  encouragement  in  the  stand  which  he  made  for  the 
right.  One  of  my  friends  in  a  western  Stiite  heard  that  his 
senator  was  alx)ut  to  advocate  a  measure  diametricallv 
opposed  to  true  civil-service  reform.  My  friend  said:  "I 
will  write  my  senator  and  tell  him  that  Ins  conduct  will  not 
meet  with  my  approval,  because  he  is  about  to  violate  prin- 
ciple." A  few  days  after  the  receii)t  of  the  letter,  he  received 
a  marked  copy  of  the  Conqressional  lieeord^  with  a  speech 
from  the  senator  in  which  lie  advocated  the  measure.  An 
eilitorial  is  but  the  exi)ression  of  one  man's  opinion,  although 
the  editor  tliinks  he  Is  voicing  th(i  public  sentiment.  Take  a 
little  time  to  write  your  favorite  paper  in  supi)ort  of  what 
you  tlunk  is  right  and  in  censure  of  what  you  tlnnk  is  wrong. 
Insist  that  morality  must  be  consideit.Hl  by  the  i)olitician,  and 
that  you  will  not  tolerate  a  double  sUmdard  of  iK)litics  any 
more  than  you  will  of  moiids. 

Methods  of  municipal  reform  should  1x3  simple  and  pro- 
gressive ;  they  should  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known ;  tliey  sliould  l)c  positive  and  constructive  rather  than 
negative  and  destructive.  Unfortunately  a  certain  amount  of 
tearing  down  is  necessary.     A  society  like  that  of  the  Pre- 
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vention  of  Crime,  in  New  York  City,  is  an  anomaly,  because, 
if  the  police  did  their  duty,  such  a  society  would  have  no 
reason  for  existence.  On  the  other  hand^  the  City  Vigilance 
League  is  proceeding  on  tlie  right  basis,  for  it  is  aiming  in 
every  possible  way  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  citizen  and 
then  keep  him  awake  by  giving  him  something  to  do.  A 
reform  movement  must  be  educational ;  its  members  must  be 
insti*ucted  in  the  knowledge  of  tlieir  own  civic  conditions, 
and  then  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate  a  comparative  study 
of  what  other  cities  are  doing.  In  this  latter  respect,  the 
Municipal  Programme  Conferences,  held  last  spring  in  the 
Amity  Building,  New  York  City,  were  wonderfully  success- 
ful. There  were  eleven  conferences  in  all,  and  the  character 
of  the  meetings  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  men  like 
Chancellor  MacCracken,  R.  W.  Gilder,  Samuel  Gompers, 
James  C.  Cailer,  Col.  A.  S.  Bacon,  and  others  presided. 
The  problems  of  the  Tenement  House,  Friendly  Rent  Col- 
lecting, Mortuaries,  Baths  and  Wash-houses,  Lavatories, 
Temperance,  and  the  prosj^ects  of  the  various  political  parties 
were  discussed  on  an  open  platform.  The  earnest  and  intel- 
ligent audiences  which  came  to  the  Amity  Building  showed 
that  there  were  men  and  women  desirous  of  securing  good 
government.  By  thus  encouraging  the  conferences  and 
gaining  information,  public  opinion  has  been  to  that  extent 
enlightened  and  the  ground  prepared  for  a  succession  of 
crops  that  shall  yield  a  rich  harvest. 


WHAT  THE  REMONETIZATION  OF  SILVER 
WOULD  DO  FOR  THE  REPUBLIC. 


BY    UNITED   STATES    SENATOR   JOHN   P.   JONES. 


For  a  generation  there  has  not  l)een  an  issue  before  the 
American  people  on  which  a  mtional  i)arty  line  could  be 
(lra\vn.  The  l)are  straw  of  "  protection ''  and  "  tariff  reform  " 
has  l)een  threshed  over  again  and  again.  First  one  panacea 
lijis  been  tried,  and  then  anothei-,  but  a  waj-s  with  the  same 
results,  —  deeper  stagnation,  wider  discontent^  and  more 
general  confusion. 

At  last  a  real  issue  has  come  to  the  front,  and  the  people 
see  a  ray  of  hope  for  which  they  have  l)een  gro})ing  during 
the  last  twenty  yeai*s.  The  financial  question  is  up  for  solu- 
tion. The  people  foi-sake  the  quacks,  who  have  so  long 
deceived  them,  and  proceed  to  tretit  the  malady  in  their  own 
way.  They  may  employ  methods  somewhat  dnustic,  but  the 
results  are  sure  to  l)e  salutary.  Sometimes  a  dying  man  may 
l)e  startled  into  a  renewed  lejise  of  life  by  a  right  application 
of  the  knife. 

There  will  come  (mt  of  the  present  contest  a  new  political 
calignment  which  is  pregnant  with  great  things  for  the  nation, 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  lliere  will  l)e  a  separation  of  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.  On  one  side  will  l>e  the  intelligent 
masses,  who  are  sick  of  syndicate-made  policies  and  the 
rampant  rule  of  class  legislation ;  on  the  other  the  cohorts 
of  the  privileged  chusses,  who  ai-e  erecting  an  oligarchy  and 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth  which  threatens  the  last  vestige  of 
liberty  that  still  remains  to  the  people. 

It  will  not  lie,  as  some  of  the  enemies  of  progress  have 
declared,  a  struggle  between  the  debtors  and  the  creditors. 
There  are  plenty  of  creclitoi-s  among  those  who  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  have  the  mcmetarj^  system  of  the  Constitution 
restr)red ;  and  plenty  of  debtors  who  liave  not  yet  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  golden  heel  that  is  on  their  necks  crushing 
them  to  death.  The  division  will  l)e  of  such  a  character  that 
on  one  side  will  be  arrayed  the  people  of  {ill  parties  who 
believe  in  tlie  restoration  of  their  birthright^  an  honest  mone- 
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tary  system  ;  on  the  other  the  gold  monometalliKts,  consisting 
of  two  cltujses  of  men, —  thase  who  are  willing  to  have  us 
hitched  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  England  for  the  profit  they 
make  out  of 'the  transaction,  and  their  blind  adherent^,  who 
"  lack  gall  to  make  oppression  bitter,"  or  are  so  illy  informed 
that  they  imagine  they  ai-e  serving  God  when  really  sacrific- 
ing to  Beelzebub. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  American  people  that  the  financial 
question  is  now  clearly  defined,  and  that  they  have  forsaken 
all  oUier  controversy  in  order  to  give  it  their  undivided 
attention.  As  a  nation  we  are  patient  and  long-suffering. 
We  have  for  many  moons  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  gold  bug 
in  the  land,  and  we  are  at  hist  alive  to  its  meaning.  We 
have  seen  high  and  low  tariff  tried.  We  have  heard  of  the 
wonders  that  were  to  l)e  accomplished  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  law.  Then  came  l)ond  issues,  about  which  the  less 
said  the  better,  and  a  lingering  panic  which  has  reduced  a 
large  section  of  the  [)eople  to  a  condition  verging  on  desjmir. 
We  have  seen  caressing  clauses  in  the  platforms  of  the 
political  parties  promising  the  rehabilitation  of  silver,  and 
many  other  promises  that  have  been  cast  aside  and  entirely 
forgotten  after  victory  was  attained. 

Now  the  people  know  that  neither  protection  nor  free  trade, 
no  matter  which  in  iteelf  may  \ye  the  better,  can  be  of  any 
real  utility  to  the  country,  until  the  money  question  is  settled 
and  settled  rightly.  This  is  important^  because  only  one  great 
question  can  be  attended  to  at  a  time.  This  issue  once 
properly  disposed  of,  others  may  be  advantageously  taken  up. 
This  one  is  the  essential  preparation  for  others. 

It  is  not  exactly  convincing,  I  should  think,  to  intelligent 
citizens  for  the  opponents  of  the  constitutional  money  system 
to  denounce  its  adherents  as  the  followera  of  a  "  craze,"  a 
"  heresy."  There  was  a  schism  and  a  herej:<y  brought  into 
our  money  system  by  these  same  gentlemen  in  1873,  and  the 
country  has  never  been  really  prosperous  since  that  time. 
The  time  is  now  approaching  for  the  elimination  of  that 
heresy  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  tiiie  faith.  Such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  great  })opular  movement  that  is  now  on 
foot,  and  which  the  money  l)ar(ms  of  this  country  have  tried 
in  vain  to  control. 

If  it  were  true,  as  they  say,  that  silver  has  fallen  in 
value  l)ecause  of  its  over-pnxluction,  how  do  they  account  for 
ihe  increased  value  of  gold  ?     I  will  not  go  into  the  figures, 
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anxioiis  to  work,  who  cannot  lind  the  opi>©rtuuity  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  their  little  ones. 

But  tliis  condition  exists,  and  there  must  be  a  cause  for  it. 
Whatever  the  otlier  causes  may  be,  the  fundamental  difficulty 
is  tlie  currency  —  its  insufficiency  in  volume,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  it«  circulation,  and  its  dearness  through  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold. 

Among  the  greatest  of  the  country's  riches  are  its  mines 
of  gold  and  silver.  These  put  to  their  natuml  use,  the  use 
to  which  any  other  nation  would  put  them,  would  supply  us 
with  all  the  money  needed  for  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try in  all  directions  and  particulai's.  We  need  not  borrow 
from  any  of  the  money  sharks  of  the  world,  or  bow  to  the 
dictation  of  either  Wall  Street  or  Lombard  Street.  It  was 
because  the  money-changei's  saw  this  that  they  struck  a 
death  blow  at  one  half  our  wealth.  There  could  be  no  bond 
sales  with  millions  of  profit  for  a  few  men  on  the  inside,  if 
the  mines  were  left  free  to  produce  their  wealth  and  give  it, 
pure  and  uiLsullied  by  usuiy,  directly  from  tlie  earth  into  the 
hands  of  an  honest  people  and  into  the  nation's  treasury. 

So  they  raised  the  howl  that  silver  was  being  so  lai'gely 
produced  that  it  would  soon  be  as  common  as  lead ;  and 
meantime,  while  the  white  metal  was  still  at  a  premium,  they 
had  it  stealthily  dropped  from  the  coinage  bill,  and  a  wrong 
Wiis  committed  that  a  generation  has  not  yet  wiped  out. 

They  now  claim  that  gold  is  a  true  standard,  and  they  have 
the  hardihood  to  declare  that  it  is  a  "  fixed  and  unchangeable 
measure  of  value."  This  is  the  ver}'^  weakest  imposture  of 
the  gold  ring.  It  sounds  well,  and  there  is  a  class  of  people 
that  accepts  it  as  a  finality.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  a  hollow 
sham.  If  there  has  \yeen  a  change  downward  in  tlie  value  of 
silver  since  its  demonetization,  there  has  been  as  great  a 
change  upward  in  the  price  of  gold.  To  prove  tliis  we  have 
only  to  take  into  consideration  the  fall  in  tlie  prices  of  staple 
commodities,  such  as  wheat  and  cotton.  Each  decline  in  tlie 
price  of  these  staples  has  been  a  premium  paid  to  the  holders 
and  manipulatoi-s  of  gold.  The  result  is  that  every  gold 
dollar  is  worth  from  sixty  to  seventy  cents  more  in  purchas- 
ing power  than  it  was  worth  in  1873  when  silver  filled  its 
proper  office  as  redemption  money.  This  corresponds  to  the 
loss  of  value  in  silver,  showing  that  the  law  laid  doAvn  by 
Eniile  de  Lavelaye  and  other  scientific  exponents  of  the  ques- 
tion of  bimeUillism  has  asserted  itself  here,  transferring  tlie 
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value  lost  by  a  m^tal  discredited  by  law  to  a  metal  sustained 
by  law.  Many  will  not  stop  to  examine  this  proposition  even 
when  it  is  pointed  out  te  them.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  as  between  two  vaWing  quantities  an  equilibriuna  must 
be  foiuid  by  a  third  quantity  which  is  fah-ly  steady. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  two  clocks  are  started  at  the 
hour  of  noon  and  in  a  day  or  two  it  Is  found  that  one  says 
the  time  is  three  o'clock  and  the  other  says  it  is  four.  One 
observer  will  think  that  the  first  clock  is  too  slow,  while 
another  will  declare  that  the  other  is  too  fast,  and  no  rational 
conclusion  can  be  reached  until  a  reliable  standard  can  be 
consulted.  The  sun-dial  will  show  precisely  which  clock  is 
wrong. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  money  metaLs.  The  staple  commodi- 
ties make  the  standard  by  wliich  their  price,  under  all  con- 
ditions where  equal  mint  privileges  are  accorded,  is  governed. 
But  the  gold  "  fanatic  "  and  monometallic  ''  heretic  "  will  tell 
you  that  gold  is  the  sun-dial,  the  one  safe  and  unvarying 
standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  things  may  l)e  accurately 
measured.  This  is  the  fallacy  of  the  age,  the  "  heresy  "  and 
the  "  craze  "  before  which  all  other  heresies  that  afflict  the 
minds  of  men  pale  into  insignificance.  A  blind  persist- 
ence in  this  fallacy  has  brought  us  to  the  crisis  which  now 
confronts  the  nation,  has  made  us  kneel  in  abject  terror  to 
money-changers  and  bond  buyers  whom  we  have  implored  to 
save  us  from  ruin  (regardless  of  expense),  has  dethroned 
the  will  of  the  people  in  national  aflPaire,  corrupted  the  legis- 
lature and  the  courts,  brought  the  people  to  ruin  and  beggary, 
and  imposed  upon  this  Republic  all  the  burdens  of  a  Euro- 
pean monarchy.  It  has  been  the  chief  agency  in  the  ovei^ 
throw  of  the  American  system  of  society  and  the  division  of 
the  people  into  classes  as  distinct  as  those  of  England  and 
Russia.  Give  these  philanthropists  a  little  mo^3  time  and 
they  will  fasten  their  chains  upon  us  forever. 

Strangely  enough  this  narrow  and  bigoted  system  of 
finance  has  been  foisted  upon  us  under  the  pretext  of  a  great 
benefit.  The  philanthropists  who  can  secure  an  issue  of  bonds 
at  one  hundred  and  four,  which  is  worth  in  the  open  market 
one  hundred  and  eighteen,  are  naturally  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  country.  They  have  there- 
fore staved  oflp  the  restoration  of  silver  to  its  function  of 
money  to  keep  from  dabasing  the  currency.  The  two  state- 
ments sound  well  together,  do  they  not  ? 
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Tliey  have  also  talked  a  great  deal  about  tlie  "  cheap  pro- 
duction of  silver,"  alK)ut  the  "  silver  advocates  who  own  tlie 
mines,"  and  other  such  nonsense.  The  simple  trutli  is  that 
nine  hundred  and  ninet}'-nine  out  of  every  thousand  silver 
advocates  in  the  country  to-day  never  OAvned  a  share  of  silvei^ 
mining  stock  or  an  interest  in  a  mining  claim.  Perhaps  not 
ten  in  a  thoasand  of  them  could  tell  a  piece  of  silver  ore  from 
lead  or  cop^>er.  Moreover,  the  silver-mining  business  is 
essentially  the  same  ius  other  business.  It  is  chamcterized 
by  similar  risks  and  by  a  similar  jK^rcentage  of  failui-es. 
Stiitistics  show  that  over  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  jKiople  who 
embark  in  merchandizing  come  to  grief.  The  mtio  of  failures 
Ls  certainly  not  lower  in  the  mining  world.  Where  there  is 
one  A.  T.  Stewart  in  the  commercial  world,  there  are  thou- 
sands hi  that  world  who  fail  utterly,  hundreds  who  meet  wiUi 
modei-ate  success,  and  a  few  who  gain  a  competency.  So 
where  there  Ls  one  Anaconda  in  the  mining  world,  there  are 
hundreds  of  properties  that  never  repay  tlie  money  that  is 
put  into  them  for  development ;  so  that,  on  tlie  whole,  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  say  that  eveiy  dollar  of  silver  produced  m 
tliLs  country  has  cost  from  two  to  Uiree  dollai*  on  a  low 
estimate. 

The  wretched  pretences  and  excuses  for  argument  which 
have  been  employed  by  the  gold  ring  could  not  have 
deceived  the  people  for  so  long  a  period,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  most  of  them  have  been  so  occupied  with  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  the 
question  proper  study  or  tliought.  But  the  truth  has  been 
sinking  gmdually  into  their  nihids,  until,  at  last,  the  mist  has 
been  swept  aside  and  they  see  clearly  the  whole  stoiy  of  the 
wrong  that  hius  lx?eii  put  upon  them. 

The  restoration  of  silver  to  its  constitutional  place  m  tlie 
monetaiy  system  of  the  Republic  wulLhave  no  effect  more 
disastrous  than  the  raising  of  renewed  hope  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people  and  the  giving  of  new  impetus  to  all  the 
plans  of  the  producing  masses.  The  actual  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  in  tlie  world  that  is  available  for  money  is  alwajTS 
al)out  the  same,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  Tliis  has  always 
heen  the  case  and  will  always  be  so,  because  these  metals  are 
strictly  limited  and  are  produced  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  but  always  in  quantities  much  below  the 
demand  for  them.  If  both  metals  were  finally  demonetized 
in  all  nations  and  driven  into  the  markets  as  mere  commodi- 
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ties,  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  quickly  be  seen  that 
much  less  than  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  would  be  required 
to  purchase  one  ounce  of  gold.  With  both  metals  enjoying 
similar  privileges  under  the  law  at  our  minte,  the  natural 
i-atio  is  16  to  1,  and  any  variation  would  be  in  favor  of  sil- 
ver mther  than  gold.  ^When  we  have  re-established  this 
ratio,  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  will  be  foi-ced  to  follow 
our  lead,  because  we  can  get  along  without  them  a  great  deal 
more  readily  than  they  can  without  us.  They  will  fall  over 
each  other  to  come  in  as  soon  as  we  set  them  the  example. 

In  conclusion  there  is  one  considemtion  to  which  I  wish  to 
make  brief  reference.  Have  we,  as  an  independent  people, 
given  sufficient  thought  to  the  inadvisability  of  permitting 
the  employment  of  European  methods  and  systems  in  the 
aflfaii-s '  of  the  Republic  ?  I  greatly  fear  we  have  not,  and 
that  herein  lies  one  of  our  worst  erroi-s.  When  Congress 
authorized  the  making  of  contracts  payable  in  gold,  it  opened 
the  way  for  foreigners  and  unscrupulous  natives  to  gamble 
here  in  money  futures.  The  ultimate  effects  of  tliis  great 
error  (to  call  it  nothing  woi-se)  may  be  imagined  from  the 
sUitement  that  the  gold  payments  contracted  for  by  New  York 
City  alone  —  including  railroads  centring  there — amount  to 
more  than  all  the  available  gold  in  the  world. 

The  money  system  of  Europe,  outside  of  France,  has  been 
manipulated  for  generatioiLs  by  a  few  schemers  who  easily 
control  because  of  tlie  mortgages  they  hold  on  the  various 
governments.  There  Ls  no  concern  there  as  to  the  effect  ©£• 
a  given  policy  on  the  common  people.  The  only  question 
is.  Does  it  suit  the  ruling  classes  and  the  powers  that  be  ? 
Are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  a  like  system  here  ?  1  hope  not. 
I  take  it  that  our  first  concern  under  the  benign  rule  of  our 
glorious  Constitution  is  tlie  welfare  and  advancement  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  If  this  has  ceased  to  l)e  so,  then  it  is 
time  for  serious  inquiry  as  to  the  causes,  and  then  as  to  the 
cure. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  has  checked  our  advance- 
ment as  a  nation, and  brought  us  under  tribute  to  thieves; 
but  if  we  succeed  in  securing  its  remonetization,  the  wheels 
of  progress  will  turn  again,  and  the  people  will  arise  in  their 
might,  "  like  a  young  giant  refreshed  with  new  wine." 
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Prince  Ed  wind  Isliiiid  is  the  smallest  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  C-anuda,  and  wius  admitted  hito  the  confedeni- 
tion  in  1874.  Its  population  Ls  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  and  is  almast  entirely  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. The  whole  of  the  land  in  the  province,  amounting  to 
a  million  and  a  (quarter  acres,  is  now  ti\ken  up  by  settlei-s  and 
Ls  largely  under  cultivation.  The  i>eople  are  mostly  in  good 
circumstances.  The  fanns  are  well  tilled,  with  comfortable 
homesteads  and  nicely  kept  fences,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  in 
America  there  is  a  district  of  like  area  and  with  so  dense  a 
farming  population  wheie  the  i)eople  are  more  uniformly 
thrifty  and  where  poverty  Ls  so  little  known. 

There  are  now  no  great  questions  of  public  policy  agitai>- 
ing  the  people,  whose  cliief  aim  is  to  make  "  two  blades  of 
gnuss  grow  where  one  grew  Ix^fore."  One  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  connnunity  freer  from  all  the  disquieting  problems 
which  are  rending  modem  society  to  its  core.  And  yet  this 
small  province  for  the  first  hundred  yeare  of  its  histoiy  was 
l^erplexed  w^ith  one  of  the  sorest  questions  that  ever  vexed  a 
l^eople  or  called  forth  the  geniiLS  of  a  statesman. 

In  1767  the  island,  which  had  been  previously  sxu'veyed 
into  sixty-five  tow^nships  of  al)out  twenty  thcmsand  acres 
each,  was  apportioned  off  in  one  day  by  lottery  to  sixty-five 
favorites  of  the  Crown,  l)efoi*e  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations in  London.  Grants  were  sulisequently  given  to  the 
varioiLS  allottees,  which  contained  the  following  conditions : 

That  the  grantee  of  eiU'h  township  should  settle  the  same  within  ten 
yeara  from  the  date  of  the  gniut,  in  the  proportion  of  one  person  for  every 
two  hundred  acres,  such  persons  to  be  foreign  Protestjuits,  or  persons 
who  Iwd  resided  in  British  America  for  two  yeiirs  previous  to  1767. 

That  if  one  third  of  tlie  land  so  granted  was  not  settled  within  four 
years  of  tlie  date  of  the  grants,  the  wl^ole  should  be  forfeited. 

The  payment  of  a  certjiin  quit  rent  varying  from  two  to  six  shillings  sterl- 
ing iK»r  one  hundred  acres,  according  to  the  different  lots,  payable  annually 
on  one  half  of  tlie  grant  at  the  expn-jition  of  five  yeiu*s,  and  on  tlie  whole 
at  the  expinition  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant. 

74:? 
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On  these  terms  tlie  original  proprietors  took  poBsession  of 
the  grants,  and  in  the  folioNving  year  petitioned  the  British 
authorities  that  a  separate  government  be  granted  the  island, 
it  luiving  been  previously  to  this  attached  to  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia.  The  proprietors  oflFered,  in  order  to 
defmy  the  expenses  of  this  government,  to  pay  such  of  the 
quit  rents  as  were  to  l)e  payable  in  five  yeare  on  the  first  of 
May,  1769,  the  payment  of  the  remaining  half  to  be 
postponed  for  twenty  yeai*s.  This  application  was  acceded 
to  by  his  Majesty's  government.  The  proprietor,  however, 
did  not  fulfil  either  of  the  stipulations,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  yeais  the  ([uit  rents  which  the  new  government 
relied  on  for  tlieir  sahiries  remained  unpaid,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  settlement  at  the  end  of  ten  yeai's  were  fully  com- 
plied with  in  only  ten  of  the  townships,  and  partially  so  in 
nine  othei*s. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  remainder  of  the  proprietors 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  grants  either  as  to  quit 
rents  or  settlement.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  pay  the 
governor  and  otlicei"s  of  the  young  colony  out  of  tlie  British 
revenues. 

In  the  mean  time  a  large  number  of  the  original  proprietors, 
seeing  that  they  could  not  readily  comply  with  the  terms  of 
settlement,  and  being  in  no  humor  to  pay  out  money  with  no 
pr()S[)ect  of  return,  sold  their  grants  to  speculator  who  relied 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  British  government  m  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  terms.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  took  any 
iu3tive  steps  to  send  out  any  settlei*s  to  their  vacant  lands, 
and  the  population,  which  was  increiising  at  a  wonderful  rate, 
considering  the  unsettled  state  of  the  land  question  and  the 
otl*er  drawkicks  incident  to  settlement  in  an  unbroken 
forest,  received  no  help  from  the  proprietor  in  any  way. 
The  settler,  after  making  a  clearing  in  the  forest  and  plant- 
ing entmgh  potatoes  and  grain  to  feed  his  family,  was  com- 
p(}lled  to  share  the  meagie  produce  with  the  proprietor  in  the 
shape  of  rent. 

The  land  was  asually  leased  on  long  terms,  and  at  a  price 
ranging  from  sixpence  to  eighteen2)ence  an  acre.  The  farms 
usually  consisted  of  one  hundred  acres  or  more,  and  the  set- 
tler was  often  unable  to  pay  the  i-ent  from  the  produce  of  his 
dealing,  coiLsequently  the  Imck  i-ent  swamped  the  value  of 
his  improvements,  which  had  been  made  with  great  labor  and 
hardship. 
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The  settler  found  himself  in  almost  the  same  condition 
which  he  had  hmved  the  terroi-s  of  the  Atlantic  to  escape, 
and  which  he  had  \yeen  led  to  believe  did  not  exist  in  Amer- 
ica at  all.  Nothing  appears  to  be  so  against  the  genius  of 
the  New  World  as  reiit^  and  so  the  settlers  agitated  for  the 
escheat  of  the  lands  held  by  the  proprietoi-s  who  had  not  ful- 
filled the  conditions  of  the  grante.  But  every  effort  on  Uieir 
part  wius  thwarted  by  the  proprietoi's,  who  had  influence 
enough  \vith  the  British  authorities  to  induce  them  to  itifuse 
any  request  that  wiis  made  by  tlie  island  government  with 
this  end  in  view. 

In  this  way  mattei's  went  on  luitil  the  year  1851,  when  the 
Island  wiis  granted  responsible  government,  having  a  legis- 
lature elected  by  the  votes  of  the  tenante  themselves,  but 
whose  acts  had  to  have  the  approval  of  the  BritLsh  Colonial 
Oflice  Ixjfore  they  became  law. 

The  agitation  in  favor  of  escheat  still  kept  up,  and  the 
new  legislature  passed  a  law  enforcing  a  land  tax  in  place  of 
the  old  quit  rents.  This  tax  had  the  effect  of  taking  s(mie 
of  the  unoccupied  land  from  the  propiietoi-s.  They  found  it 
better  to  abandon  such  land  to  the  government  than  pay 
taxes  on  it. 

The  legislature  also  passed  an  act  called  the  "Fifteen 
Yeai-s'  Purchase  Act,"  which  contemplated  the  buying  l)y  the 
tenant  of  his  land  from  such  of  the  proprietors  as  were  will- 
ing to  sell.  A  number  of  tlie  English  landholders  sold  their 
interest  to  the  tenants,  under  this  act,  on  the  basis  of  fifteen 
yeaw'  rent.  The  majority  of  the  remaining  proprietoi's,  find- 
ing that  the  agitation  against  the  payment  of  rent  had  be- 
come so  strong  that  they  were  having  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting any  revenue  from  the  land,  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  legislature  to  have  an  independent  commission  go 
into  the  whole  matter  with  the  object  of  devising  some 
scheme  for  the  convei-sion  of  the  leasehold  lands  into  free- 
hold. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  proprietoi's,  the  commissioners 
were  empowered  to  enter  into  all  the  inquiries  that  might  be 
necessary  to  come  to  an  equitable  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  that  their  decision  would  he  binding  on  all  concerned. 

The  legislature  of  the  island  passed  an  act  giving  effect 
to  the  awaixl  of  the  commission  Ijefore  it  sat.  The  commis- 
sionei's  were  men  of  great  ability  and  foresight.  One  of  them 
was  tlie  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  of  Nova  Scotia,  perhaps  the  most 
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brilliant  statesman  that  British  colonial  politics  has  pro- 
duced. The  conmiLssioners  went  mto  the  "matter  very  fully 
and  considered  every  aspect  of  the  case,  and  their  conclusions 
were  in  effect  as  follows : 

That  the  original  grants  were  improvident  and  should  never  have 
passed. 

That  all  the  gnints  could  have  been  honorably  seized  by  the  Crown 
for  the  non-fuTfilinent  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were  originally 
given. 

That  the  sovereign  was  ill-advised  in  not  tsiking  steps  to  forfeit  the 
grants,  but  the  fact  that  this  was  not  done  leaves  no  other  alternative 
but  to  acknowledge  the  grantees  as  the  lawful  possessors  of  the  lands. 

The  commissioners  strongly  advised  that  steps  be  taken 
to  conveii;  the  leasehold  tenure  mto  freehold  on  such  fair  and 
equitable  terms  as  would  do  justice  to  all  concerned.  They 
also  pointed  out  that  with  a  boundless  continent  awaiting 
settlement  it  was  an  anomaly  to  have  the  settlers  who  hid 
converted  the  wilderness  into  fruitful  farms  and  smiling 
gardens  by  their  labor  and  industry,  paying  rent  to  the  pit> 
prietor  who  had  done  notliing  to  promote  settlement  or  aid 
the  community  in  any  way.  They  declared  that  the  pro- 
prietor should  accept  from  the  tenant  a  sum  not  in  excess  of 
twenty  years'  rent,  and  provided  for  an  arbitration  to  fix  the 
amount  should  the  tenant  be  dLssatLsfied  to  pay  this  much. 
This  award,  while  not  what  the  tenantry  hoped  for,  was  gen- 
erally accepted  by  them  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
proprietors^  however,  refiLsed  to  be  bound  by  it,  and 
induced  the  British  Colonial  Office  to  withhold  the  royal  as- 
sent from  the  act  which  was  to  give  it  effect. 

Gi'eat  indignation  prevailed  all  over  the  province  among 
the  tenantry  when  it  was  known  that  the  proprietors  had 
broken  faith,  and  as  a  result  an  organization  came  into  exist- 
ence known  as  the  ''  Tenant  League,"  the  object  of  which 
was  to  resist  collection  of  rent  by  the  officers  of  the  law. 
So  successfully  did  the  League  accomplish  its  purpose  that 
for  years  the  collection  of  rent  was  well-nigh  impossible,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province  found  it  difficult  to  enforce 
its  decrees.  It  was  found  necessary  to  bring  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  from  Halifax  to  restore  order.  The  presence  of 
the  soldiers  had  the  effect  of  cowing  the  tenantry  into  sub- 
mission, and  they  were  for  some  time  almost  in  despair. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  an  agitation  on  the  Island  in 
favor  of  confederating  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This 
agitation  culminated  in   the  entry  of   the  Island  into  con- 
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fedemtion  with  the  other  provhiccs  on  July  1,  1873.  The 
Island  Wiis  given  by  the  Dominion,  as  one  of  the  temis  of 
union,  eiglit  hundred  thousand  doUans  to  compensate  it  for 
the  lack  of  crown  landi?  which  each  of  the  other  provinces 
had  and  for  the  pui-pose  of  purchasing  the  township  lands 
held  by  the  proprietors. 

In  1875  the  Compulsory  Land  Purchase  Act"  was  passed 
by  tlie  provincial  legislature  and  received  the  lussent  of  the 
Governor-(Tenei*al  in  Council  necessaiy  to  make  it  law.  This 
act  pmctically  confiscated  all  the  lands  then  held  by  the 
proprietoi-s,  and  vested  them  in  the  Provincial  Commission- 
el's  of  Crown  Lands  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  tenants.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  under  this  act  to  lix  the  amount  each 
proprietor  should  receive  as  compensation  for  Uie  land  taken. 
They  were  not  to  take  into  considemtion,  however,  tlie  fact 
that  the  lands  were  taken  compulsorily,  and  were  to  consider 
all  the  circumstances  in  fixing  the  award. 

The  act  expressly  stated  that  "  the  gross  annual  rental 
actually  paid  by  the  tenants  on  any  estate  for  the  previous 
six  yeai's,  the  expenses  and  charges  connected  with  and  in- 
cidental to  the  recovery  of  such  rent,  and  its  receipts  by  the 
proprietor,  and  the  actual  net  receipts  of  the  proprietor  for 
the  said  period  of  six  yeai-s  "  should  guide  the  commissicmers 
in  fixing  the  awards.  Much  bitterness  was  shown  before  the 
commLssioners  by  the  proprietoi's,  and  the  act  was  chaittc- 
terized  as  unconstitutional,  an  invasion  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  property  and  little  short  of  robbery. 

The  coinmissionei*s,  the  chainnan  of  whom  was  Sir  Hugh 
C.  E.  Childers,  an  English  statesman  of  prominence,  subse- 
quently Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  British  Ministrj-, 
awarded  the  propnetoi-s  for  their  lands  sums  varying  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years'  purchase,  which  amounts  were  paid 
by  the  local  government  to  the  proprietors.  The  lands 
were  subsequently  valued  for  the  purpose  of  a  fair  adjust- 
ment of  the  price  due  the  government  by  the  occupants,  and 
as  the  amounts  so  fixed  were  paid  in,  the  people  were  given 
their  title  deeds,  with  the  result  that  now  pmctically  every 
farm  on  the  Island  is  owned  in  freehold  and  occupied  by  ite 
owner. 


DUAL  SUFFRAGE. 


BY   MR&.    EDWARD   QUINCY   NORTON. 


At  the  Itist  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly  at 
Albany,  ten  objections  to  granting  woman  suffrage  were 
offered  by  the  representative  of  some  of  the  women  of 
that  State.  Following  each  objection  as  made  in  the  protest, 
I  have  given  a  woman's  reply  to  the  same,  and  also  a  reply 
to  the  objection  so  often  made,  that  "'  as  women  cannot  fight, 
they  should  not  vote." 

THE   OBJECTIONS. 

1.  Because  suffmge  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  privilege 
to  be  enjoyed,  but  a**  a  duty  to  be  performed. 

Reply,  If  suffmge  is  a  duty  to  be  performed,  tlien  no 
one  ought  U)  prevent,  or  aid  in  preventing,  another  from  doing 
her  duty,  and  nothing  but  good  can  ultimately  result  from 
duty  done. 

2.  BecaiLse  hitherto  the  women  of  this  State  have  en- 
joyed exemption  from  tliis  burdensome  duty,  and  no  adequate 
reason  has  been  assigned  for  depriving  them  of  that  im- 
munity. 

Reply,  Exemption  from  duty  in  the  past  does  not  entitle 
women  to  present  or  future  exemptions,  and  it  is  degrading 
to  all  women  to  offer  immunity  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
duty. 

3.  Because  conf'^  Ting  suffrage  upon  the  women  who 
claim  it  would  im  ose  suffrage  upon  the  women  who 
neither  desire  it  as  a  ])rivilege  nor  regard  it  as  their  duty. 

Reply.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  tliis  to  reverse  the  objec- 
tion and  say  that  in  giving  immunity  to  those  who  neither 
desire  suffrage  as  a  privilege  nor  regard  it  as  a  duty,  it 
would  be  denying  to  others  their  privilege  and  preventing 
them  from  doing  what  they  thought  to  be  their  duty  to  do. 

4.  Because  the  need  of  America  is  not  an  increased 
quantity,  but  an  improved  quality  of  the  vote ;  and  there  is 
no  adequate  reason  to  believe  that  woman's  suffrage  by  dou- 
bling the  vote  will  improve  its  quality. 

Reply.     In   every   instance    where    woman's  suffmge  has 
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been  esUiblished  the  quality  of  the  entire  vote  has  been 
•improved  in  a  most  marked  degree.  The  improvement  has 
not  come  from  the  "doubling  of  the  vote,"  but  from  tlie 
participation  of  woman  in  suffrage. 

5.  Because  the  household,  not  the  individual,  is  the  unit 
of  the  State,  and  the  vast  majority  of  women  are  represented 
by  household  suffrage. 

Reply,  The  individual  and  not  the  household  is  the  unit 
of  the  State,  and  more  than  that,  the  individual  existed 
l)efore  the  formation  of  the  State^  and  the  primary  reascm  for 
the  existence  of  the  State  is  to  prevent  aggressions  of  all 
kinds  upon  the  individual  and  to  prevent  special  advantages 
Ixjing  taken. 

Household  suffrage  no  more  represents  individual  units 
than  does  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  represent  the 
IKJople. 

6.  Because  the  women  not  so  represented  suffer  no  prac- 
tical injustice  which  giving  the  suffrage  will  remedy. 

Reply,  Substitute  the  word  men  for  women  and  this  argu- 
ment would  read  thus :  "  Because  the  men  not  represented 
by  household  suffrage  would  suffer  no  pi-actical  injustice 
which  giving  the  suffrage  will  remedy." 

7.  Because  equality  in  chai-acter  does  not  imply  similarity 
in  function,  and  the  duties  and  life  of  men  and  women  are 
divinely  ordered  to  be  different  in  the  State  as  in  the  home. 

Reply,  There  cannot  be  equality  in  character  without 
similarity  in  function,  since  character  Ls  based  upon  tlie  mind 
and  not  upon  physical  structure  ;  and  as  to  the  duties  and 
lives  of  men  and  women  l)eing  "  divinely  ordered  to  be 
different  in  the  State  as  in  the  home,"  it  is  sufficient  to  recall 
the  fact  that  chattel  slavery,  polygamy,  and  murder  have  at 
times  l^een  claimed  l)y  some  to  l)e  "  divinely  ordered." 

8.  Because  the  energies  of  women  are  engrossed  by  their 
present  duties  and  interests,  from  which  men  cannot  relieve 
them,  and  it  is  better  for  the  community  that  they  devote 
their  energies  to  the  more  efficient  performance  of  their 
present  work  than  to  divert  them  to  new  fields  of  activity. 

Reply.  Woman's  suffrage  wherever  established  has 
directly  and  indirectly  resulted  in  relieving  women  of  some 
of  their  present  burdens  by  improving  social  and  political 
conditions,  decreasing  crime,  thus  lessening  the  need  for 
expenditures  to  build  and  maintam  asylums,  jails,  prisons, 
and  reformatories ;  lessening  the  calls  for  cliarity  work  and 
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aiding  to  make  laws  for  the  better  protection  of  the  young  of 
their  own  sex.  • 

Duties  never  conflict;  and  if  it  is  woman's  duty  to 
aid  in  suffrage  then  there  will  be  found  time  and  a  way 
for  it  without  conflicting  with  present  duties  which  women 
alone  can  perfonn ;  and  to  aflirm  that  woman's  energies 
should  not  be  diverted  to  new  fields  of  activity  is  to  assume 
the  veiy  question  at  issue  and  close  the  door  to  advancement 
along  all  lines. 

9.  Because  political  equality  will  deprive  woman  of 
special  privileges  hitheito  accorded  to  her  by  the  law. 

Reply.  No  good  woman  wants  or  will  accept  "special 
I)rivileges  accorded  to  her  by  the  law."  She  claims  nothing 
but  equity  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

10.  Because  suffi-age  logically  involves  the  holding  of 
public  office,  and  office-holding  is  inconsistent  with  the  duties 
of  most  women. 

Reply.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  public  offices  involve 
the  doing  of  clerical  work  for  which  women  are  pre-emi- 
nently fitted;  and  if  it  be  true  that  office-holdmg  now  is 
"  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  most  women,"  tiie  incon- 
sistency can  be  removed  by  simplifying  our  laws,  making 
social  and  economic  conditions  such  that  the  man  can  sup- 
port the  household  without  the  necessity  of  the  wife  resort- 
ing to  office-holding,  and  by  elevating  the  character  of  the 
office  to  the  standard  of  this  highest  class  of  office-holdere. 

Now  as  to  the  objection  that  *'  women  should  not  vote  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  physical  power  to  enforce  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  will  as  expressed  at  the  ballot  box,"  it  will  be 
conceded  that  women  play  a  very  importiint  part  in  all  wars. 

If  actual  participation  in  combat  upon  the  btittle-field  con- 
fer the  right  to  vote,  then  there  have  been  in  all  wars  some 
women  who  have  earned  this  right,  of  *  whom  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Moll  Pitcher  stand  as  representatives.  But  war  consists 
of  other  tilings  than  mere  physical  contention  upon  the  field 
of  battle ;  and  the  work  done  by  vivandiere  upon  the  field,  or 
by  women  nurses  in  the  camps  and  hospitals,  the  countless 
auxiliary  lines,  the  making  of  clothing,  preparing  of  lint 
bandages  and  other  army  supplies,  the  bearing  of  additional 
burdens  made  necessary  by  the  absence  of  the  men  from 
home,  the  services  of  women  as  spies  and  scouts  and  as  aids 
to  diplomats  in  international  or  other  negotiations,  all  testify 
to  the  fact  that  women  can  and  do  fight. 
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But  aside  from  all  this,  tlie  truth  is,  that  with  the  advent 
of  women  upon  the  field  of  pohtical  actum  has  also  come 
the  era  of  arbitration ;  and  in  this  new  and  Ixjtter  way  of  set- 
tling all  disputes  women  possess  in  the  highest  degree  many 
of  the  ([ualilications  needed  to  make  the  most  successful 
negotiations. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  argument  of  '•»  no  fight, 
no  vote,"  hehl  good,  that  time  has  certainly  passed,  and  it 
now  remains  for  women  to  say  that  there  shall  henceforth 
and  for  evermore  be  an  end  to  all  bloodshed,  and  in  the 
words  of  Emily  Brown  Powell,  declare : 

We'll  8]M»e(l  the  day  for  whirh  tlic  prophet  yearned, 

Tlie  happy  reif?n  of  love  for  Ciirtli  hi  store, 
Wlien  all  tlie  swords  to  ploujjhshares  shall  Ikj  turned 

And  nations  shall  learn  warfare  nevermore. 


THE  PERIL  OF  ENCOURAGING  THE  PERSECUT- 
ING SPIRIT. 


BY   B.    O.    FLOWER. 


To  students  of  history,  transition  periods  in  the  annals  of 
nations,  civilization,  or  races  are  at  once  rich  in  lessons  and 
freighted  with  solemn  warnings.  For  at  such  times,  when 
change  is  written  over  the  archway  of  all  great  pathways  of 
research,  and  ancient  and  long-cherished  ideals  are  con- 
fronted by  broader  visions  of  truth,  of  life,  and  of  duty,  the 
mind  of  man  resembles,  as  at  no  other  periods,  the  sensitive 
plate  of  the  photogmpher,  inasmuch  as  it  receives,  holds,  and 
reflecte  impressions  which  in  moi'e  prasaic  2)eriods  would  have 
left  no  impression.  Hence,  at  such  times  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  i*eason,  justice,  and  a  spirit  i)ermeated  with ' 
love  should  rule  where  prejudice,  unreasoning  bigotry,  and 
blind  fanaticism  have  too  often  eclipsed  the  divine  impulses  in 
man's  nature,  with  the  result  that  progress  has  been  checked, 
great  nations  have  gone  down  under  the  weight  of  their  inhu- 
manity and  unreasoning  fanaticism,  while  unnumbered  thou- 
sands of  earth's  most  royal  sons  and  daughters  have  perished 
for  conscience'  sake. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  first  century  of  modem  times 
(1450-1550),  and  note  its  marvellous  attainments  and  the 
splendor  of  the  prophecy  it  held  out  for  progress  and  enlight- 
enment, and  also  remember  that  chiefly  through  religious 
persecutions  this  glory  and  promise  passed  under  eclipse,  we 
shall  appi-eciate  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  broad  spirit 
of  tolenince  at  the  present  time,  which  in  so  many  respects 
parallels  the  elder  century.  I  would  not  convey  the  idea 
that  men  should  hold  principles  lightly,  that  the  facts  of 
history  should  be  glossed  over  or  ignored,  or  that  convictions 
of  right  should  Ire  surrendered  in  the  interest  of  policy,  for 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  worthy  of  sturdy  manhood.  But 
loyalty  to  what  we  believe  to  be  right  affords  no  excuse  for 
throwing  overboard  that  measuring  rod  of  true  civiliza- 
tion, the  Golden  Rule,  any  more  than  it  justifies  us  in  surren- 
dering reason  and  our  sense  of  justice  to  blind  prejudice  and 
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unreasoning  bigotry.  Among  the  many  dangers  wliicli  beset 
iLs  at  the  present  time  of  unrest,  change,  and  growth,  the  ris- 
ing spirit  of  intolerance,  especially  in  the  domain  of  religion, 
is  one  which  gives  ground  for  gmve  apprehension. 

During  recent  years,  on  several  occasions,  simple-heaiied, 
pure-minded,  sincere  men,  who  conscientiously  believed  they 
found  a  binding  injunction  in  the  Bible  to  keep  the  seventh 
day  holy,  l)eing  too  poor  to  rest  two  days  in  the  week,  have 
worshipped  and  rested  on  that  day,  and  worked  on  the  fii-st 
day  of  the  week,  and  for  so  dohig  have  l)een  arrested  and 
imprisoned  as  felons,  although  in  all  cases  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge  these  persecuted  ones  have  scrupulously 
avoided  working  on  or  near  the  highways,  or  in  other  ways 
engaging  in  labor  which  might  disturb  those  who  Ijelieved 
they  had   scriptural  authority  for   resting  on  the  first  day. 

Now  if  we  will  divest  our  minds  of  prejudice  for  a 
moment,  we  shall  see,  I  think,  how  thoroughly  out  of  align- 
ment with  the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  all 
such  persecutions.  This  fact  will  \ye  readily  appreciated  if 
we  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  persecuted  ones. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  one  State  of  our  Union 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  the  Hebrew  population 
shoiUd  be  in  the  majority,  and  being  so  they  should  pa«s  a 
statute  that  all  persons  should  refrain  from  work  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  that  thase  found  working  on  Saturday  and 
worshipping  and  resting  on  Sunday  should  be  arrested, 
branded  as  criminals,  imprisoned,  and  perchance  made  to 
work  in  the  chain  gang  —  what  a  cry  would  be  raLsed 
throughout  the  Republic !  It  would  he  claimed  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  sincerely  believed  that  they 
were  commanded  to  keep  the  first  day  of  tlie  week  holy 
could  not  support  their  families  if  they  rested  two  days  in 
the  week,  or  one  hundred  and  four  days  in  tlie  year;  and  yet 
precisely  the  same  condition  exists  in  regard  to  the  i)erse- 
cuted  sect  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Furthermore,  religious  intolerance,  when  once  i)ermitted  to 
gain  ascendency  over  the  popular  mind,  is  not  amenable  to 
reason  or  the  divine  impulses  of  man,  and  we  are  even  now 
seeing  a  rising  spirit  of  religious  prejudice  which  the  leaders 
of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  who  are  countenancing  it 
will  be  entirely  powerless  to  check  if  it  continues.  Hence  it 
is  of  vital  importance  that  at  the  present  moment  we  take  to 
heart  the  solemn   lesson  taught  by  Uie   night-time   which 
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followed  the  glory-burst  of  the  New  Leaniing  and  the 
Renaissance  to  which  I  have  referred.  That  we  may  better 
appreciate  thig  grave  and  very  real  danger,  let  us  glance 
at  the  first  century  of  modern  times  and  the  eclipse  which 
followed  a  dawning  day  of  unequalled  promise. 

We  find  Gutenberg's  recently  invented  printing  press 
yielding  its  fruits  and  placing  for  the  first  time  within  the 
reach  of  any  considerable  number  of  hungry  brains  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages.  In  1453  Constantinople  fell,  and  the 
scholars  of  the  metropolis  of  the  East  were  scattered  over 
Italy  and  western  Europe.  These  exiles  brought  with  them 
the  philosophy  and  art  of  ancient  Greece,  and  lo!  Italy 
responded  on  the  artistic  side  in  a  marvellous  manner.  The 
ver}'  air  seemed  filled  with  the  spirit  of  rediscovered  Greece, 
its  contagion  infected  the  brain  of  man  as  disease  often 
infects  his  body.  Angelo,  Raphael,  Da  Vinci,  Correggio, 
Titian,  and  scores  of  other  artists  flourished,  who  in  otixer 
ages  would  have  been  regarded  as  masters.  North  of  the 
Ali^s  the  New  Learning  took  deep  root.  Among  its  nobler 
exponents  were  Colet,  Ei^asmus,  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 
These  apostles  of  culture  and  a  nobler  religion  sought  to 
purify  and  unify  the  church,  to  awaken  the  individual  con- 
science, and  thus  bring  about  a  broad-gauged  social  reform 
while  diffusing  the  light  of  education.  Next  came  the  great 
Protestant  Refonnation  following  in  the  wake  of  the  pro- 
phetic utterances  of  Savonarola  (the  martyred  priest  and 
statesman),  with  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Melancthon,  and 
Knox  as  central  figures.  Out  of  the  land  which  brought 
forth  the  printing  press  and  which  was  also  the  stronghold 
of  the  Reformation,  came  another  startling  disintegrator  of 
conventional  thought,  the  Copernican  theory,  which  gave  to 
man  a  new  heaven  by  its  revolutionary  conception  of  his 
relation  to  the  universe.  Westward,  phenomenal  activity 
of  another  diameter  was  also  noticeable.  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  and  gave  to  the  Europe  of  thLs  period  a  new 
world,  and  the  energetic  Portuguese  sailing  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  reached  India,  conquei-ed  many  powerful 
centies  of  wealth,  and  oj^ned  the  rich  treasure  house  of  the 
far  East  to  western  Europe,  while  Magellan's  fleet  circum- 
navigated the  glol)e.  Never  had  there  dawned  an  age  which 
promised  so  much  for  civilization  as  this  wonderful  century, 
whose  prophecy  of  continued  progress  and  grander  attain- 
ments would   have  been  realized  had  reason,  tolerance,  and 
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love  i)revailed.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  splendid  triumphs 
for  humanity  there  rase  the  fatal  figure  of  blind  religious 
fanaticism,  before  which  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  lofty  utter- 
ance of  a  religion  of  life  were  obscured  by  passion  and  preju- 
dice ;  man  ceased  to  bo  jiust  by  ceasing  to  be  reasonable ; 
slaughter  failed  to  satisfy  those  who  had  once  beheld  blood 
flow,  and  all  the  inventions  of  human  ingenuity  were  brought 
into  requisition  for  the  torture  of  human  beings  by  those 
who  believed  themselves  to  b«  followers  of  tliat  One  who 
taught,  "  Ye  are  all  children  of  one  Father,"  and  that  his 
disciples  were  ''  to  love  one  another,  to  resist  not  evil,"  and 
"wliatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them." 

As  love  awakens  love,  so  hate  engenders  hate,  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  persecuting  spirit  too  frequently  begets 
the  same  cruel  spirit  of  intolerance.  Men  who  claimed  to  be 
followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene  became  murderers. 
Catholics  pei-secuted  Protestants,  and  Protestants  persecuted 
Catholics.  Calvin,  who  bitterly  complained  at  being  driven 
from  France,  and  declared  that  every  step  taken  toward  exile 
was  watered  with  tears,  compassed  the  death  of  Servetus, 
and  banished  from  Geneva  holy  characters  who  could  not 
conscientiously  conform  to  his  views.  Melancthon,  who 
usually  strove  to  live  up  to  liis  noble  maxim,  "  In  all  things 
charity,"  justified  Calvin  in  causing  tlie  death  of  Servetus. 
Thus,  through  peimitting  the  throne  of  reason  to  be  usurped 
by  prejudice,  and  elevating  passion,  intolerance,  and  fanaticism 
to  the  seats  of  justice,  tolei-ance,  and  love,  the  most  wonder- 
ful epoch  in  Christian  civilization  went  out  in  a  night  of 
savagery  and  hate.  Progress  was  arrested.  The  lofty  ideals 
of  the  noblest  brains  of  the  age  were  crushed  under  foot  or 
pushed  aside,  and  Love,  the  dearest  child  of  Divinity,  was 
exiled. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  tremendous  fact  of  history, 
l)ecause  it  carries  with  it  such  an  impressive  warning  to  our 
people  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  to  demand  justice  unbiassed  by  prejudice 
for  every  other  cliild  of  the  Infinite.  This  course  will  mark 
the  rise  of  men  above  creatures  of  prejudice  and  passion.  It 
will  prove  that  at  length  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  touch- 
ing the  spiritual  side  of  man.  It  will  demonstrate  the  pres- 
ence of  that  far-seeing  wisdom  which  insures  continued 
progress,  liappiness,  and  the  onward  tread  of  enduring  civil- 
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ization,  and,  in  a  word,  it  will  be  the  realization  of  the  noblest 
dreams  of  prophets,  sages,  and  pliilosophei'S  of  all  ages.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  disregard  the  promptings  of  the 
higher  natni-o  by  fostering  the  pei-secuting  spirit,  the  inevitii- 
ble  and  terrible  result  will  be  seen  in  the  flaming  forth  of 
a  fire  which  shall  s})read  misery  and  ruin  in  its  pathway, 
stifle  the  spirit  of  fraternity,  and  check  the  onward  march 
of  civilization  by  crushing  the  divinity  in  man  and  turning 
loose  the  savage  instincts  from  which  humanity  has  heen 
slowly,  painfully,  and  lalKiriously  rising  since  the  first  man 
faced  heaven  with  a  question  and  a  prayer. 


JAPANESQUE  ELEMENTS  IN  "  THE  LAST  DAYS 

OF  POMPEIL" 


BY    EUNEST   W.    CLEMENT. 


Three  Americans,  of  whom  the  writer  was  one,  were  liv- 
ing, the  only  foreignei's  among  25,000  natives,  in  a  provin- 
cial city  of  Japan.  They  found  kind  friends  and  pleasant 
society  among  the  merry  and  light-hearted  Japanese ;  but  in 
the  evenings,  when  it  is  not  so  fashionable  in  Japan  as  in 
America  to  "go  calling,"  they  lived  more  or  less  secluded 
and  quiet  lives.  For  evening  recreation  in  the  family  they 
lead  together  "  The  Ljist  Days  of  Pompeii,"  whicli  presented 
itself  to  them  in  a  new  phase.  It  appeared  not  merely  as  a 
pictuie  of  old  Roman  life  in  the  days  of  Titus  and  Pliny, 
but  also  as,  to  some  extent,  a  reproduction,  or,  rather,  a 
'*  preproduction,"  of  Japanese  life  in  tlie  nineteenth  century. 
So  frequently  was  the  attention  called  to  tlie  remarkable 
similarities  between  Roman  and  Japanese  manners  and  cus- 
touLs,  mental  chamcteristics,  supei-stitions,  etc.,  that  the 
writer,  following  the  sage  advice  of  Captain  Cuttle,  pro- 
ceeded in  eiicli  instiuice  to  "  make  a  note  of  "  it,  and  now 
presents,  in  as  connected  and  methodical  a  manner  as  the 
disjuncta  memhra  of  the  subject  will  allow,  the  Japanesque 
features  of  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 

It  is  interesting  and  proper  to  note,  first,  that  the  discovery 
of  a  general  resemblance  between  Roman  and  Japanese  civil- 
izations Ls  not  the  result  of  the  possiUy  too  fertile  imagination 
of  one  pei"son,  but  is  the  outcome  of  the  careful  observations 
and  investigations  of  othei-s.     A  writer  in  the  Japan  Mail  says : 

A  few  inil«R  from  any  of  the  treaty  ports  .  .  .  one  might  weU  fancy 
liiinself  stiU  livhig  .  .  .  unionist  luainiers  aud  customs  for  which  we 
sliould  liave  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Poini>eii  and  Herculaueum  to  find 
a  panillel.  J*robably  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  will  we  find  the 
reproduction  of  so  many  interesting  elements  of  ancient  civilizations. 

So  ardent  and  thorough  an  Oriental  scholar  as  Mr.  Per- 
cival  Lowell  has,  particularly  in  his  ''  Soul  of  the  Far  East," 
portrayed  this  striking  resemblance  in  several  respects, 
especially  in  a  comparison  of  certiiin  Japanese  customs  and 
the  Roman    ^^patria  potest aa^^   and    ^^ adoption     With   less 
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ambitious  designs,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out 
merely  such  resemblances  as  would  natui^ally  be  suggested 
from  a  perusal  of  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 

To  begin  pedagogically  and  work  from  tlie  general  to  tlie 
specific,  it  may  first  be  stated  that  the  plot  might  well  have 
been  laid,  mstead  of  in  Pomi)eii,  in  some  Japanese  town  or 
city.  Bulwer's  novel,  as  its  title  indicates,  covers  only  the 
short  period  of  the  final  days  of  that  Roman  city,  and  culmi- 
nates in  the  scenes  attendant  upon  the  terrible  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  Such  art  awful  event  might  not  unnat- 
urally happen  in  Japan,  where  volcanoes,  active  and  sup- 
posedly extinct,  abound.  Indeed,  it  was  only  a  short  time 
after  the  above-mentioned  perusal  of  "  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii "  that  there  occurred  the  eruption  of  the  presumably 
extinct  Bandai  San.  It  is  true  that  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  of  life  was  not  so  great  and  awful  in  that  instance, 
and  never  has  been  in  volcanic  eruptions  in  Japan,  as  m  the 
case  of  the  Italian  peak.  But  the  seismological  conditigns 
and  possibilities  in  Japan  are  sufficient  to  ^van*ant  the  appli- 
cation of  the  idea  of  this  article. 

The  eruption,  moreover,  of  Bandai  San  in  one  incident 
furnishes  an  exact  parallel  to  tliat  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Bulwer  represents  the  lion  of  the  arena  as  having  scented 
the  approaching  disaster ;  wliile  an  account  of  the  eruption 
of  Bandai  San  states  that  "  animals  in  the  neighborhood  are 
said  to  have  shown  signs  of  uneasiness  and  fear  shortly 
before  the  outburat ; ''  and  adds,  "  That  animals  are  highly 
susceptible  to  minute  tremors  of  the  ground,  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fact.'' 

If,  moreover,  the  comparisons  concerning  the  location  of 
the  novel  are  continued,  it  may  be  suggested  that  tlie  famous 
skies  of  Italy  find  a  counterpart  in  the  skies  of  Japan ;  that 
the  climate  of  Italy  may  be  found  imitated  in  Japan.  Geo- 
logical conditions  also  are  in  many  respectw  similar,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes ;  and  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  explanations  of  these  phenomena 
show  a  curious  resemblance.  For,  just  as,  according  to 
Nydia,  "  a  potent  witch  dwells  amongst  the  scorched  caverns 
of  the  mountain"  (Vesuvius),  so  in  Japanese  superstition 
some  demons  or  wicked  spirits  (o/ii)  people  the  volcanoes  of 
that  land.  And  just  as  the  giant  Enceladus  was  fabled  to 
lie  underneath  Mount  ^tna,  and,  as  often  as  he  moved  his 
weary  side,  to  make  all  Trinacria  tremble,  so  an   immense 
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fish  is  l^elieved  to  lie  under  the  islands  of  Japan,  and,  as 
often  as  he  moves  his  liuge  body,  to  make  all  Nippon  trem- 
ble. Among  the  Japanese  this  "  earthquake  fish "  is  a  cat- 
fish;  among  the  Ainos  it  is  called  sometijues  'sa  ti'out"  and 
sometimes  "  the  backlyone  fish  of  the  world." 

In  other  supei*stiti()ns  C(mcerning  animals  the  Romans  and 
the  Japanese  agree.  The  '*  Witch  of  Vesuvius "  kept  a 
snake  and  a  fox  in  her  cave  as  pets  and  companions.  The 
Japanese  have  a  very  popular  god,  named  Inaii  Sama,  the 
deification  of  a  mythical  pei-sonage  who  is  supposed  to  have 
discovered  and  fii*st  cultivated  the  rice-plant.  "  He  is  i*epre- 
sented  carrying  a  few  eai-s  of  rice,  and  is  symbolized  by  a 
snake  guanling  a  bale  of  rice  grain.  The  foxes  wait  upon 
him  and  do  his  bidding."'  The  fox  figui-es  exteiLsively  in 
Japanese  mythology  and  fairy  tjde,  and  is  in  many  respects 
the  Japanese  "devil  "  or  "Satan."  He  is  believed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  powei-s  of  changing  his  form,  even  into  that  of 
a  human  Ixjing,  and  of  l)ewitc^hing  mankind,  and  Ls  thei-efore, 
regarded  with  great  fear  by  the  ignorant  and  superetitious 
peasantry. 

In  fact,  in  many  mattei"s  of  superatition  and  worehip,  there 
are  (luite  remarkable  similarities  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Japanese.  As  the  profanum  vulgus  of  the  former  clung 
to  their  g(Kls  and  goddesses,  their  temples  and  shrines,  tlieir 
pniyei'S  and  vows,  their  sacrifices  and  offerings,  etc.,  so  the 
conunon  people  of  Japan  cling  to  their  national  deities,  their 
temples  and  shrines,  their  pmyera  and  pilgrimages,  their  gifts 
and  sacrifices,  etc. ;  and  lx)th  alike  are  examples  of  an  igno- 
rant i)opula(;e  deluded  by  designing  priests  and  rulei-s. 
Among  lx)th,  emperors  and  heroes  are  deified;  and  such 
"  natural  elements  "  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  thunder,  the 
wind,  aie  pei-sonified  into  divinities  of  the  national  worship. 
And  JUS  the  learned  Romans,  like  (Cicero,  had  no  faith  in  the 
manufactured  deities  and  religicm,  so  the  educated  Japanese 
are  not  fooled  by  the  national  mythology  and  su[)erstitions. 
Both  peoi)li»s,  moieover,  had  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to 
deception  in  carrying  out  the  commands  of  their  gods  in  the 
matter  of  sacrifices,  lus  shown  here  l)elow : 

KoMANs.  Jai'axp:se. 

If  the  ^od    riMiuired    so    many  It  was  suggost^ti  that  tlie  spirit 

heads  in    sacriHee,   he    would    l)e  might  be  appeased  if  images  of  his 

hound  to  accept  garlic  heads ;  if  he  people,  horses,  etc.,  were  ina<ie  and 

claimed  an    animal,   it    might    l)e  put  into  the  tomb  instead  of  living 

made    out    of    dough    or    wax. —  beings.  —  Griffin's  ^^  Jlonda^  the  Sa- 

\yilkins\s  *'  lioman  Antiquities,'*''  maraiJ"' 
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And  as  the  Romans,  whether  superstitious  or  sceptical, 
were  not  inclined  to  Christianity,  so  the  Japanese  are  slow 
to  accept  the  teachings  of  Christian  missionaries.  Indeed 
among  them  there  is  many  a  Claudius,  who  says  of  the  be- 
lievei"s :  "  Oh,  mere  speculative  visionaries ;  tliey  have  not 
a  single  gentleman  amongst  them ;  their  proselytes  are  poor, 
insignificant,  ignorant  people !  "  There  is  also  many  a  Paiisa, 
who  will  exclaim  with  vehemence :  '•  Who  ought,  however, 
to  be  crucified  for  their  bliusphemy  ;  they  deny  Venus  and 
Jove  !  Nazarene  Ls  but  another  name  for  atheist.''  And  it 
is  interesting  to  add  that  the  Japanese  goddess  Benten  is 
"  a  natumlized  Venus,"  and  is  said  also  to  have  risen  from 
tlie  sea.  Thus  Christianity,  in  both  Italy  and  Japan,  has 
encountered  the  same  kind  of  misrepresentation  and  opposi- 
tion, springing  from  misapprehension  of  the  truth.  But  it 
is  gmtifying  to  know  that  many  a  Japanese  Glaucus  may 
also  be  found,  who  sincerely  and  earnestly  [wof esses  Christi- 
anity, and  who,  by  refraining  from  '^offending  openly  the 
prejudices  of  the  crowd,"  thus  forwards  tlie  interests  of 
ChrLstianity  more  than  those  who  have  zeal  without  knowl- 
edge. 

But  it  is  ill  the  study  of  manners  and  customs,  of  society, 
tliat  some  remarkable  similarities  may  be  discovered  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Japanese.  When  Bulwer,  in  describing 
a  Pompeian  house,  writes  of  the  hall  (^atrium)  in  which  "  the 
chents  and  visitoi-s  of  inferior  ranks  are  usually  received," 
he  suggests  that  in  Japanese  society  also  there  existed  ranks, 
or  castes,  and  that  various  entrances  to  Japanese  houses  were 
constructed  to  accommodate  the  different  classes  of  visitors. 
One  low,  sliding  gate  in  the  fence  was  for  servants,  who, 
moreover,  must  enter,  not  the  front,  but  the  rear  door  of  the 
mansion  ;  and  a  large  double  gate  was  for  otherwise  general 
use.  But  the  visitoi-s  below  a  certain  ofiicial  mnk  must  dis- 
mount l)efore  entering  the  gate,  while  those  of  highest  castes 
might  ride  through  the  gate  to  the  door.  Moreover,  some 
visitoi"s,  those  of  the  lower  ranks,  were  admitted  only  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  house,  while  othei"s  could  pass  into  the 
regular  reception  room. 

In  relation  to  the  matter  of  riding  and  vehicles,  it  may  be 
observed  eii  passant  that  the  Romans  and  the  Jajxanese  were 
accustomed  to  be  carried  alK)ut  by  slaves  or  coolies  in  much 
the  same  geneitil  style  of  conveyance.  The  Roman  litter, 
however,  was  more  comfortable,  iis  it  was  suited  for  horizon- 
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till  I'epose,  wliile  tlie  Japanese  norimono  and  kago  compelled 
a  sitting  or  cramped-up  postui*e. 

Roman  and  Japanese  fashions,  likewise,  are  somewhat  sim- 
ilar. Just  as  Arbaces  recognized  from  Julia's  dress  that  she 
was  unmarried,  so  one  may  detect  the  maidenly  or  married 
condition  of  a  Japanese  female  Ijy  certain  infallible  signs. 
Bhickened  teeth  and  shaven  eyebrows,  kimono  of  sober  color, 
and  less  showy  hairpins  l)etoken  the  Japanese  wife ;  while 
painted  \\\y&  and  face,  flowery  haupins,  and  khnono  of  brilliant 
colors  indicate  the  maiden ;  and  even  the  prostitute  is  pub- 
licly advertised  by  her  sash  tied  in  front.  And  again,  in  the 
dexterous  and  elegant  complex  style  of  hairdressing,  "  the 
fair  Julia "  and  tlie  charming  O  Tsuru  Sania  are  not  so 
unlike. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  go  still  further,  and  to  note  the 
similarity  in  the  general  condition  and  pasition  of  woman 
among  the  Romans  and  among  the  Japanese.  Bulwer  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  lone  an  accusation  against  man  ^^  of  mak- 
ing laws  unfavorable  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
woman."  If  such  a  charge  could  justly  be  preferred  against 
the  Romans,  it  might  with  equal  justice  be  brought  against 
the  Japanese.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  expi*esses  it  as  follows: 
"  At  present  it  is  not  very  much  that  the  avemge  Japanese 
woman  knows.  .  .  .  They  learn  to  write  in  Katakara  and 
Hiragam,  and  acquire  enough  of  the  Chinese  diameters  to 
read  the  signs  on  the  shops  and  the  commoner  phiuses  used 
in  correspondence.  Then,  also,  most  of  them  master  the 
strings  of  the  samisen  and  koto^  and  perhaps  learn  the  arts  of 
armnging  flowers,  of  keeping  accounts,  of  the  sj^cial  eti- 
quettes of  social  existence,  and,  above  all,  needlework." 
Thus,  like  Livia,  "  they  make,  unmake,  and  remake  all  their 
own  clothes." 

In  re  the  female  sex,  the  blind  singer,  Nydia  of  P6mi>eii, 
is  a  reminder  tliat  sometimes  among  the  Japanese  blind 
women  make  a  living  from  music.  -  Ordinarily,  the  blind 
of  Japan  devote  themselves  to  the  occui)ation  of  massage 
(ammd)^  in  which  they  have  a  monopoly  ;  but  not  infre- 
quently they  enter  the  musical  profession,  Iwth  as  performera 
and  as  instructors.  They  accompany  themselves  on  the 
samisen  or  the  koto^  and  their  music,  whether  instrumental 
or  vocal,  is  sad,  weird,  and  inharmonious.  It  has  been 
denoted  "  strummings  and  squealings ; "  tlieir  vocal  effoi'ts 
are  chants  or  drawls.     And  whereas  the  Thessaliau  Nydia  of 
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Pompeii  was  young  an^  beautiful,  the  Japanese  blind  musi- 
cians are  ordinarily  old  and  ugly.  One  old  couple,  of  whom 
the  wife  was  only  partially  blind,  and  who  often  visited  the 
governor's  mansion  opposite,  still  remain  a  quaint  picture  in 
the  writer's  mind. 

The  description  of  the  young  Apsecides  at  the  Baccha- 
nalian feast  of  the  Egyptian  Arlmces,  might,  if  stripped  of 
its  features  of  elegance  and  magnificence,  well  repi-esent  a 
Japanese  banquet.  At  leiist  in  the  use,  or  rather,  abuse,  of 
wine,  in  the  accompaniments  of  music  and  women,  there  is 
a  striking  similiarity  between  the  voluptuous  and  sensual 
pleasures  of  the  old  Romans  and  the  Japanese.  Intemper- 
ance and  debauchery  are,  unfortunately,  besetting  sins  of  the 
Japanese,  as  of  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Pom[)eii's  glory 
and  fall.  The  beautiful  and  graceful  geisha^  the  Japanese 
dancing  and  singing  girls,  are  far  from  immaculate  in  their 
moral  character.  "  Wine  and  women  ''  are  the  essentials  of 
a  Japanese  evening  entertainment;  and  the  ensuing  orgies 
are  too  disgraceful  to  be  described. 

The  reference  to  ])an(iuets  suggests  a  minor  resemblance 
in  the  fact  that  lx)th  Romans  and  Japanese  may  be  called 
epicures  on  the  subject  of  eels,  which  are  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy  to  both  peoples.  The  muroena  of  the 
Pompeians  is  the  yatmime-uiiagi  of  the  Tokyoans.  Both 
Romans  and  Japanese,  too,  are  examples  of  a  cleanly  people, 
resorting  to  daily  hot-water  baths  and  to  ante-banquet  ablu- 
tions. 

When  the  rich  Diomed  of  Pompeii,  preparing  to  give  a 
banquet,  finds  that  his  cook  has  engaged  other  cooks  to 
assist,  he  scolds  as  follows :  "  By  what  purloined  moneys  of 
mine,  by  what  reserved  filchings  from  marketings,  by  what 
goodly  meats  converted  into  grease  and  sold  in  the  suburbs, 
by  what  false  charges  for  bronzes  marred  and  earthenware 
broken,  hast  thou  been  enabled  to  make  them  serve  thee  for 
thy  sake  ?  "  In  Japan  the  cook  or  steward,  particidarly  of 
a  foreign  family,  and  presumably  also  of  a  native  household, 
is  an  adept  in  the  matter  of  a  commission,  or  "  squeeze,"  as 
it  is  appropriately  called  in  the  vernacular.  This  is  a  firmly 
established  practice,  which  must  be  endured,  and  will  only 
with  great  difficulty  be  abolished.  Its  strength  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  league  between  cook  and  merchant ;  it  is  also 
a  double  "  squeeze,"  of  the  master  and  of  the  merchant.  It 
may  be  only  a  few  cents,  or  even  a  few  mills  from  each ;  but 
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it  makes  altogether  a  fairly  good  fee,  additional  to  the  regu- 
lar salary. 

The  allusion  to  "  the  widow  Fulvia  clapping  her  hands  " 
to  call  a  servant  brings  to  mind  the  Japanese  method  of  sum- 
moning. In  a  Japanese  hotel,  for  instance,  from  early  in  the 
morning  till  late  in  the  night  may  be  heard  the  almost  inces- 
sant soiuid  of  hand-clapping  and  the  "  hai  "  or  '^  hei "  of  the 
servant's  reply. 

In  reading  that  lone  in  her  struggle  with  Arbaces  let  fall 
a  tablet  from  her  bosom,  a  similarity  between  Koman  and 
Japanese  costumes  may  be  noted.  The  Roman  toga  and 
tunic  are  almost  exactly  duplicated  in  the  Japanese  robes, 
wliich  are  fastened  together  with  a  sash  or  belt,  which  is  a 
convenient  receptacle  for  small  parcels.  Both  Romans  and 
Japanese  went  Ixireheaded  and  often  barefooted,  though 
they  also  used  sandals  and  wooden  clogs. 

Although  the  style  of  architecture  and  the  structure  of  a 
Japanese  edifice  may  not  bear  any  great  resemblance  to  the 
same  points  in  a  Roman  house,  yet  the  purpose  of  construc- 
tion seems  to  have  been  somewhat  the  same  in  each  instance. 
The  centml  idea  of  lx)th  a  Roman  and  a  Japanese  house, 
beyond  that  of  a  dwelling-place  and  a  shelter,  is  i-elated  to 
the  enjo^nnent  of  nature.  Not  only  would  the  houses  of 
both  peoples  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  admit  as  much  air 
and  sunlight  as  possible  and  to  j^niiit  outdoor  living,  but 
there  must  also  be  a  garden  attached.  In  the  case  of  a 
Roman,  probably  the  house  would  be  constructed  all 
around  the  open  coiu't ;  in  the  case  of  a  Japanese,  the  gar- 
den would  be  in  the  i*ear  of  the  house.  In  both  instances 
there  is  apparent  an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  a  love  which 
tends  often  to  worship  and  superetition.  But  the  Japanese 
are  less  likely,  perhai)s,  than  the  Romans  to  personify  natural 
phenomena;  for,  though  they  have  a  sun-goddess,  a  rain- 
god,  a  thunder-god,  a  wind-god,  etc.,  they  have  no  naiads  or 
fairies  of  trees,  flowers,  and  brooks ;  they  love  "  cei-tain  of 
the  gentler  aspects  and  humbler  chaniis  of  nature "  in  their 
nakedness  instead  of  in  fanciful  gannents.  To  a  Japanese  a 
flower  is  nothing  but  a  flower,  but  iis  such  it  is  loved.  Witli 
that  meaning  Wordsworth's  lines  may  apply  to  a  Japanese : 

A  primrose  l)y  a  river's  brim, 
A  yeUow  i)rimrorte  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

The  funeral  and  mgunimg   customs  of   Pompeii  and  of 
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Tokyo  furnish  a  few  points  of  similarity.  The  moiimere 
clothe  themselves  in  white  instead  of  black;  and  hired 
mourners  are  used.  Cremation  is  a  practice  of  lx)th  places, 
and  the  ashes  are  carefully  preserved  in  an  urn  or  a  jar. 
Bulwer's  statement  that '"  the  sepulchre  [of  Apaecides]  was 
covered  with  flowers  and  chaplets  and  incense  kindled  on 
the  altar,"  might  have  been  written  of  a  Japanese. 

While  the  aforementioned  similarities  between  Roman 
and  Japanese  manner's  and  customs,  social  conditions,  etc., 
are  interesting,  none  the  less  so  are  the  resemblances  in 
mental  characteristics.  If,  indeed,  a  thorough  psychological 
study  should  be  made  of  both  peoples,  the  siiiiilarity  might 
be  found  to  be  even  more  striking.  But  for  tlie  purposes  of 
this  article  it  will  be  sufficient  to  suggest  only  a  few 
instances. 

The  fii'st  example  may  l)e  thought  to  rest  as  much  on 
a  social  as  on  an  mtellectual  basis  ;  yet  surely,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  habit  of  flattery  is  a  mental  habit.  But  how- 
ever it  may  be  classed  scientifically,  it  may  be  ethnologically 
classified  as  a  trait  of  both  Romans  and  Japanese.  Bulwer 
says  that  "  it  was  the  mode  among  the  courteous  ancients  to 
flatter  whenever  it  was  in  their  power,"  and  then  relates  the 
following  conversation  at  Diomed's  party : 

*'A  beautiful  statue  this  of  Bacclius  I  "  said  the  Roman  senator. 

"A  mere  trifle,"  replied  Diomed. 

"  What  charming  paintings !  ■'  Siiid  Fulvio. 

"  Mere  trifles,"  answered  the  owner. 

''  Exquisite  candelabra !  "  cried  the  warrior. 

"  Exquisite !  "  echoed  his  umbra. 

*' Trifles!  trifles!  -'reiterated  the  merchant. 

Similar  inordinate  flattery  and  self-depreciation  are  char- 
acteristic of  tlie  Japanese,  whose  nature  seems  to  contain 
a  strange  mixture  of  pride,  or  conceit,  and  humility.  In 
the  Japanese  language,  for  iiLstiuice,  there  is  one  set  of 
words  or  phi-ases  for  ordinaiy  use ;  another  set  of  abase- 
ment; and  a  third  set  of  honorfics.  The  hmguage  used  to 
servants,  to  equals,  and  to  superioi's  Is  in  each  case  very 
different  in  style.  In  no  case  is  there* self-exaltation,  not 
even  in  the  relation  of  master  to  servant;  in  geneial,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Japanese  language  are  the 
humility  of  the  si)eaker  and  the  exaltation  of  the  person 
addressed.  The  following,  taken  from  **Mito  Yashiki:  A 
Tale  of  Old  Japan,"  is  a  typical  conversation : 

*'  You,  indeed,  state  the  case  most  truly,"  replitni  Captain  Matsuda, 
bowing  low,  *'and  I  now  most  res|>ectfully  welcome  tliese  worthy  gentle- 
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men  to  the  f»ervii'o  of  our  august  master.  Honored  sirB,  have  you  been 
lonj^  on  tlie  way  from  Kioto?" 

**  Your  unworthy  servants  have  been  nearly  twenty-two  dayB  <m  the 
journey,'*  replieii  the  youn^  man. 

"  And  in  what  way  did  you  tnivel?"  eontinue<i  the  oflioer. 

"  We  insi|rnitioant  youths  travelle<l  entin^ly  on  loot,"  they  replied. 

^' Truly  a  most  soldierly  method  of  journeying!"  exclaimed  the 
Captain. 

The  Japanese  therefore  are,  like  the  Romans,  excessively 
vain  in  the  matter  of  national  history  and  lineage,  but  are  in 
personal  affairs  extravagantly  humble. 

Bulwcr's  description  of  the  crowd  of  Romans  "pushing, 
scmmbling,  hunying  on"  to  the  amphitheatrc  would  not 
perfectly  apply  to  the  Jai)anese,  who  seldom  exhibit  undue 
eagerness  or  excitement;  but  his  mention  of  the  "  wondei^ 
ful  order  and  lUKiuari-eLsome  good  humor"  of  the  lUilian 
crowd  might  1x5  tnken  litemlly  of  a  concourse  of  Japanese. 
All  jwi-sons,  whether  vLsitoi-s  or  residents  in  Japan,  are 
impressed  with  the  calmness,  impurturbability,  and  good 
nature  of  a  Japanese  crowd.  No  matter  how  hot,  cold,  or 
wet>  no  matter  how  crowded  or  uncomfortable,  the  utmost 
considenition  is  felt,  and  politeness  is  shown  to  othei's.  One 
writer  has  said:  "Surely,  for  happinass,  gentleness  and 
sobriety,  for  soft-voice<l  and  always  smiling  chatter,  ...  no 
other  country  can  even  profess  to  show  the  match  of  a  festival 
crowd  in  Japan.  .  .  .  -Police  in  such  a  throng  .  .  .  can  have 
no  more  to  do  than  the  lilies  of  the  valley."  Another  char- 
acterizes the  Japanese  as  "  calm  and  imperturbably  jx>lile." 

Uasentimentality  is  a  characteristic  common  to  Iwth 
Roman  and  Jai)anese.  Bulwer  represents  Glaucus,  after 
his  convei-sion  to  Christianity,  as  writing  of  the  mutual 
affection  of  himself  and  lone  as  "a  love  that  luis  taken  a 
new  sentiment  in  our  new  creed  —  a  love  which  none  of  our 
I)oets,  l)eautiful  though  they  l)e,  had  shadowed  forth  in 
description ;  for,  mingled  with  religion,  it  partiikes  of  reli- 
gion ;  it  is  blended  with  pure  and  unworldly  thoughts ;  it  is  that 
which  we  may  hope  to  cany  througli  eternity,  and  keep, 
therefore,  white  and  unsullied,  that  we  may  not  blush  to 
confess  it  to  our  God."  In  a  note  the  author  further  touches 
on  tliis  topic  to  remark :  "  What  we  now  tcrni  and  feel  to 
l)e  sentim^Mt  in  love  was  very  little  known  amongst  the 
ancients,  and  at  this  day  is  scarcely  known  out  of  Christen- 
dom. It  is  a  feeling  intimately  connected  with — not  a 
belief,  but  a  conviction^  that  the  passion  is  of  the  soul, 
and,  like  the  soul,  immortal." 
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The  Japanese,  as  a  people  "out  of  Christendom,"  show  a 
similar   mental    condition ;   they   have    "  an   incapacity    for 
appreciating  abstract  ideas ; "  they  are  "  lovere  of  the    prac- 
tical and  the  real."     In  their  language  there  are  many  Words 
which  may  be  translated  loosely  by  our  word  "  love ;  "  but 
not  one  of   them  conveys  the  depth   of  feeling,  fulness    of 
sentiment,  loftiness  of  idea,  expressed  by  the  English  word. 
Mr.  Percival  Lowell   says  that  the    Japanese  youth  "  is   a 
stranger  to  the  feeling  "  of  love,  which,  "  as  we  understand 
the  word,  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the  Far  East."     The  idea 
of  "  sympathy  "  Ls  also  lacking  to  the  Japanese :  for  it  they 
have   no   term,   except   a   Chinese   word   which    has    been 
manufactured  to  correspond  with  the  original  Greek  of  the 
English  word. 

The  Japanese  nature,  in  fact,  is  a  queer  blending  of  Epi- 
curean and  Stoic  elements.     The  people,  light-hearted,  merry, 
and  vivacious,  extract  from  life  all  the  pleasure  possible  in 
even  the  simplest  ways.     Perhaps,  as  no  other  people,  they 
succeed  in  thoroughly  enjoying  life ;  and  they  do  not  wear 
themselves  out  with  anxiety  and  worry.     They  are  brought 
to  this  condition  by  an  extreme  fatalism  which  is  also  an 
extreme  Stoicism.     They  are  never  unduly  elated  by  good 
fortune,    or    depressed    by   adversity ;    or,    at    least,    they 
endeavor  to  repress  those  feelings,  if  they  have  them,  and  to 
withhold   public    manifestations   of   satisfaction   or   sorrow. 
They  meet  disappointment,  disease,  or  death  with  the  calm- 
ness of  a  Spartan  or  of  a  Roman.     A  Japanese  of  the  true 
mould,  with  the  old    Yamafo-damashii  ("  Japanese  spirit ") 
could  have  condemned  his  ovm  sons  to  death  as  coolly  as 
Brutus  ;  or  could  have  died  for  his  country  as  unselfishly  as 
Regulus ;   or,   as   a   loyal    Samurai,  could   have    i)erformed 
hara-kiri  as  calmly   and   delilierately   as    Cato    committed 
suicide  at  Utica.     Nay,  more,  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  said, 
the  genuine  Japanese  woman  "  can  die  as  well  and  bravely  as 
she  can  live,  and  often,  at  a  crisis,  recalls  in  her  own  simple 
way  the  example  of  Lucretia."     This  ardent  and  unflinching 
patriotism  is,  in   the  case  of  both  Romans  and    Japanese, 
inspired  by  a  "  profoimd  sentiment  of  nationality,"  which  is 
itself  '•  the  natural  outgrowth  and  necessary  complement  of  an 
equall}'  intense  and  overruling  sentiment  of  consanguinity," 
In  Rome  '"  the  family  was  regarded  as  both  the  germ  and 
image   of   the  state  ;  "  in  Japan  '*  the  empire  is  one  great 
family;   the  family  is  a  little  empire."     The    Romans  and 
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other  European  nations  liave  outgrown  the  patriarchal  or 
paternal  form  of  government  and  society ;  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  have  maintained  it,  '^crj^stallized  into  an  institu- 
tion "  by  Confucius. 

It  would,  of  coui-se,  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  tliat  in 
many  mattei-s  there  are  contitists  as  strildng  as  the  similarities 
noted.  It  is,  however,  not  gennane  to  the  present  pupose  to 
coiLsider  in  detail  tliese  differences,  any  more  than  to  con- 
tinue to  indicate  likenesses.  Enough  has  l)een  written  with- 
out the  pretence  of  exluuisting  the  subject^  to  show  that  in  a 
great  variety  of  things  there  are  general  similarities  which 
are  remarkal)le  Ijetween  the  old  Romans  of  Pompeii  and  the 
Japanese  of  Tokyo. 

It  now  remains  to  inquire  whether  this  general  resem- 
blance is  only  accidental,  whether  the  likenesses  portmyed 
above  are  merely  superficial.  It  Ls  undoubtedly  true  tliat  a 
similar  coui*se  of  investigation  and  comparison  would  reveal 
striking  resemblances  l)etween  the  old  Greeks  and  the  Japa- 
nese in  certain  lines,  especially  in  the  artistic  natures;*  it  is 
I)erhaps  true  that  in  the  same  way  some,  possibly  many, 
similarities  might  Ije  detected  between  Uie  Japanese  and 
other  peoples  of  ancient  times.  Mr.  Percival  Lowell 
speaks  of  the  civilization  of  Japan  as  "a  most  interesting 
case  of  partially  arrested  development,"  in  which  **the 
nation  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  keeping  the  mind  of  its 
childhood."  But  at  what  stage  or  stages  of  the  progress  of 
civilization  was  the  check  received  ?  Mr.  Lowell's  "  Soul  of 
the  Far  East,"  which  Ls  a  careful  psychological  study  of 
Orientiil,  particularly  Japanese,  characteristics,  gives  two 
answei-s  which  seem  too  different  to  he  hamionized.  In  one 
place  it  is  stated  that  in  re  paternal  government  "  tlie  inter- 
esting fact  about  the  yellow  branch  of  the  human  race  is,  not 
that  they  had  so  juvenile  a  constitution,  but  that  they  have 
it ;  that  it  has  continued  practically  unchanged  from  preliistoric 
ages  ; "  and  in  another  place  it  is  written  that  "  until  witliin 
thirty  yeara  Japan  slumbered  still  in  the  Knight-time  of  the 
Middle  Ages."  And  yet  these  two  statements,  assigning 
epochs  far  remote  from  each  other,  are  only  seemingly  con- 
tradictory. Both  paternalism  and  feudalism  are  of  barba- 
rous origin  and  of  ancient  ancestry.  In  Eurojie,  paternalism 
reached  its  full  development  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  fell 
with  the  fall  of  that  huge  structure ;  then  feudalism  grew 

*  Vide  Century  Magazine  July,  181M,  pagv  860. 
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up  with  the  increasing  i>ower  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  In 
Asisi,  at  least  in  Japan,  paternalism  and  feudalism  were 
developed  almost  together,  and  thus  produced  a  social  and 
political  condition  which  reminds  one  both  of  a  primitive 
state  in  the  dawn  of  history  and  of  the  mediaBval  times.  It 
may  tlierefore  not  be  improper,  "striking  an  average,"  or 
"  splitting  the  difference,"  to  compare  Roman  and  Japanese 
civilizations,  which  appear  to  have  a  resemblance  more  than 
accidental  or  superficial.  Even  the  foregoing  comparison  in 
matters  suggested  by  reading  one  book,  incomplete  and  im- 
jKjrfect  though  it  be,  serves  at  least  to  indicate  considerable 
of  an  identity  between  the  iiuier  natures  and  the  outward 
manifestations  of  the  natures  of  both  peoples,  and  warrants  the 
opinion  tliat  the  Japanese  had  in  their  secluded  growth  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  alyiost  the  same  stage  of  progiess  in  civil- 
ization as  that  of  the  Romans  in  the  early  days  of  the  Em- 
pii-e. 

Moreover,  even  in  the  manner  in  which  Japanese  civiliza- 
tion was  developed  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Roman 
civilization ;  for  both  peoples  were  inveterate  borrowers. 
"  Just  as  frankly  as  Rome  lK)n'owed  her  models  from  Greece, 
so  did  Japan  borrow  hei*s  from  China,"  writes  Mr.  Ernest 
FenoUosa  in  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly.  To  China,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  Korea,  may  be  traced  the 
origins  of  Japanese  language  and  literature,  law  and  govern- 
ment, music  and  art,  medicine,  pottery,  sports,  social  man- 
ners and  customs;  and  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  both 
imported,  are  the  sources  of  Japanese  morality  and  philoso- 
phy. Japan,  like  Rome,  in  some  cases  slavishly  copied  or 
adopted,  in  other  cases  adopted  and  assimilated,  nay,  even 
improved,  the  elements  of  civilization,  but  seldom  originated. 
If  then,  "  on  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  temperament,  it  may 
l)e,  we  are  forced  to  say  that  China  has  played  the  part  of 
Greece  for  the  whole  Eastern  world,"  we  may  l)e  warranted 
also  in  saying  that  Japan  has  played,  is  playing,  and  will 
play  the  part  of  Rome  for  the  Orient,  not  necessarily  in  the 
establishment  of  a  vast  empire,  but  in  the  development  and 
diffusion  of  a  new  and  better  civilization. 

Thus  it  will  certainly  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace 
more  widely  and  more  deeply  this  line  of  investigation ;  to 
find  out  how  far  these  evident  likenesses  enter  into  the  very 
natures  of  both  Romans  and  Japanese ;  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  proper  to  call  the  Japanese,  ^vho  in  their  sesthetic  natures 
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are  truly  the  "Asiatic  Greeks,"  in  miuiy,  if  not  most,  other 
resjiectw,  the  "  Ilonums  of  the  Orient."  It  certainly  looks  a« 
if  the  »Iai)anese  civilization,  in  its  isolated  development,  luul 
succeeded  in  reaching  hi  militjiry,  political,  social,  intellect- 
ual, inond,  and  religious  elements,  just  alx)ut  that  stage  of 
advancement  to  which  the  Romans  had  attained  in  the  last 
days  of  Pompeii. 


FREE  SILVER  vs.  FREE  GOLD. 


BY   PKOF.   FRANK    PARSONS. 


A  falling  market  means  prostration,  panic,  paralysis.  The 
downward  trend  of  prices  is  the  path  to  industrial  per- 
dition ;  the  upward  slope  of  rising  values  is  the  plain  road 
back  to  energy  and  life,  the  way  out  of  Darkest  America 
into  the  light  of  prosperity.  This  giant  evil,  falling  prices, 
is  caused  by  contniction  of  the  currency,  or  by  increase 
of  business  and  changing  conditions  of  production  unbal- 
anced by  a  due  expansion  of  the  currency.  The  salvation 
of  rising  prices  can  be  secured  by  increasing  the  volume  of 
the  currency.  Gold  has  caused  or  permitted  a  falling  mar- 
ket, and  carried  the  nation  far  on  the  road  to  —  Hades.  For 
thirty  yeai^s  we  have  had  falling  prices,  with  consequent 
oppression  of  debtoi"s,  depression  of  business,  and  industrial 
disiuster.  The  ti-ain  of  events  has  been  running  to  destruc- 
tion. Free  silver  will  reverse  the  lever,  inaugurate  a  rising 
market,  afford  a  just  relief  from  overweighted  debt,  and 
stimulate  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  to  new 
activity.  The  first  silver  dollar  coined  will  buy  as  much  iis 
a  dollar  does  now.  Silver  will  rise  to  #1.29  an  ounce;  no 
one  will  sell  it  for  less  than  that  sum  minus  the  expense 
of  sending  it  to  the  mint,  l)ecause  he  can  have  it  coined  into 
that  at  the  mint.  This  increase  in  value  to  be  gained  by 
minting  silver  will  bring  large  amounts  of  the  white  metal 
into  circulation.  The  conseiiuent  growth  of  the  cun-ency 
volume  will  raise  prices  10,  15,  perhaps  ultimately  20  per 
cent,  relieving  debt<3i*s  and  developing  business  with  an 
energy  unknown  in  this  country  since  the  jjeriod  of  the  war. 
This  Ls  the  heart  of  the  silver  philosophy. 

Gold  is  the  standard  of  value  all  over  the  civilized  world ; 
only  a  few  inferior  nations  like  China,  Mexico,  and  Japan 
retain  the  silver  base.  Gold  has  proved  more  stable  than 
silver  in  reference  to  labor;  commodities  have  fallen  in 
value,  not  because  gold  has  appreciated,  but  because  inven- 
tion and  overproduction  have  depreciated  commodities.  The 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1  will  debase  the  currency, 
defraud  creditors,  destroy  the  credit  of  the  country  by  |m 
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act  of  (lelil)erate  repudiation,  bring  upon  our  markets  a  flood 
of  American  securities  from  Europe,  tliereby  greatly  depress- 
ing their  value,  drive  our  gold  to  foreign  parts,  place  us  out 
of  relation  with  Uie  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  disorganize 
our  foreign  connnerce,  derange  our  entire  industrial  system, 
temporcirily  at  least,  and  not  improbably  produce  paralysis 
and  panic,  giving  a  new  opportunity  to  the  wealthy  to  buy 
vast  nitusses  of  property  at  a  fraction  of  its  present  worth. 
Such  Ls  tlie  core  of  the  gold  philosophy. 

It  appeal's  to  me  that  there  is  much  of  truth  on  both  sides 
of  the  argument.  Gold  has  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  silver.  If  we  limit  our  gaze  to  the 
evils  of  the  present  regime  and  the  benefits  of  silver,  we 
shall  Ixjcome  enthusiastic  advocates  of  silver ;  whereas  if  we 
contenii)late  the  benefits  of  gold  money  and  the  evils  of  silver 
we  shall  Ixi  eciually  wann  in  support  of  tlie  present  standard. 
The  right  way  is  to  look  with  impartial  eye  at  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  system,  to  see  which  on  the  whole 
will  l)e  l)est  for  the  country,  inquiring  also  if  there  may  not  be 
another  plan  that  is  l)etter  tlian  either  the  gold  or  silver  or 
binietiillic  method. 

If  we  study  the  subject  in  this  quiet  way,  we  shall  find, 
I  think,  that  our  present  financial  regime  is  objectionable  in 
several  decidedly  serious  aspects : 

1.  It  leaves  the  control  of  the  currency  volume  to  chance 
and  private  manipulation. 

2.  It  causes  or  i^ennits  a  falling  market,  which  leads  to 
depression,  disaster,  and  panic,  and  increases  the  burden  of 
every  debt  public  or  private. 

3.  It  affords  opportunities  for  Wall  Street  speculators 
to  capture  millions  of  wealth  produced  by  the  labor  of  others. 

Against  these  evils  we  must  credit  free  gold  with  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  harmonious  monetary  relations  with  Europe, 
8U[)i)lying  an  automatic  base  of  considerable  stability  in 
reference  to  labor,  and  affording  a  monetary  system  which 
enjoys  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  the  capitalistic,  and 
investing  classes. 

When  we  turn  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1  we  find  the  results  would  probably  be : 

1.  The  retirement  of  5  or  6  hundred  millions  of  gold  from 
our  monetary  resources. 

2.  A  possible  panic  through  the  fears  or  the  desperate  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  have  large  control  of  money  and  industry. 
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3.  A  vast  gift  to  the  owners  of  silver  mines  and  silver 

bullion  here  and  abroad. 

4.  The  temporary  scaling  down  of  salaries  and  wages. 

6.  Injustice  to  creditoi*s  in  respect  to  all  debts  contracted 
in  recent  years  under  the  present  standard,  including 
depositors  in  savings  banks,  as  well  as  more  wealthy  lenders 
of  money. 

6.  A  just  relief  to  debtors  whose  obligations  were  con- 
tracted when  prices  were  much  higher  than  at  present. 

7.  An  ultimate  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  the  currency 
accompanied  by  a  rise  of  prices,  stimulation  of  industry, 
real)sori)ti()n  of  a  considemble  amount  of  unemployed  labor, 
inci*ease  of  wages,  and  a  change  from  general  depression  to 
general  prosperity. 

8.  A  special  l)enetit  to  the  burdened  farmers  of  the  West 
and  South,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  country.  Even 
a  creditor  may  find  it  better  to  have  a  silver  debtor  who 
can  j)ay  than  a  gold  debtor  who  can't. 

0.  A  clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  other  important 
meiusures  may  be  seen  in  their  true  proportions  and  receive 
the  attention  that  is  their  due.  The  victory  of  free  silver 
also  involves  the  triumi)h  of  democracy  over  plutocracy,  the 
victory  of  the  great  common  people  over  the  monopoliste  and 
the  money  power.  The  men  who  will  go  into  office  if  free 
silver  canies  the  day  are  men  who  believe  in  making  laws 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  not  in  the  interests  of 
Wall  Street  trusts  and  combinations ;  their  success  will  mean 
not  merely  a  speedy  release  from  falling  prices,  but  a  far 
better  chance  for  securing  the  public  ownership  of  monopolies 
and  for  the  introductiim  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
the  fundamental  institutional  reform,  because  it  will  consti- 
tute an  open  doorway  for  the  easy  entrance  of  all  other 
reforms. 

10.  Free  silver  legislation  alone,  without  further  changes 
in  our  monetary  system,  would  still  leave  the  control  of  the 
currency  volume  to  i)rivate  manipulation  and  the  accidents  of 
{)ro(luction,  and  after  the  influx  of  silver  had  brought  prices 
to  an  e(iuilibrium  the  country  might  again  be  afflicted  by  a 
falling  market  with  all  its  consequent  evils,  and  Wall  Street 
would  again  \)e  able,  though  with  more  difficulty  perhaps  than 
at  present,  to  rob  the  producing  masses  of  their  hard-earned 
wealth. 

Tlie  free  coinage  of  silver  means,  of  course,  the  establish- 
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ment  of  bimetallism,  since  it  is  not  proposed  to  destroy  the 
free  coinage  of  gold.  Just  now  silver  only  would  be  coined 
at  16  to  1,  but  die  time  may  come  in  the  future,  as  it  has  m 
the  past,  when  silver  would  go  to  a  premium  and  gold  pour 
into  the  mints.  Bimetallism  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
both  metiils  will  remain  in  circulation  to  any  considerable 
extent  at  the  same  time ;  it  simply  means  that  all  who  have 
payments  to  make  may  choose  which  of  two  metals  they 
will  use  for  the  purpose  instead  of  being  confined  to  one. 

It  is  true  that  England,  France,  CJermany,  and  other  leading 
nations  are  on  tlie  gold  Ixisis,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
gold  standard  was  not  establLshed  by  intelligent  action  of  the 
masses  of  the  i)eople,  nor  by  any  action  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Financial  legislation  has  l)een  left  to  the  bankers  and 
their  friends,  with  the  natuml  result  of  adopting  a  gold  base 
because  gold  money  promises,  in  tliis  age,  the  most  appi-ecia- 
tion  of  the  dollar  and  consequent  enrichment  of  the  linkers 
who  lend  four  dollars  to  erne  they  i-eceive  on  deposit.  England 
is  the  great  advocate  of  the  gold  standard  because  she  is  the 
great  creditor  nation  of  the  world. 

When  we  look  at  the  intei'ests  of  tlie  whole  country  present 
and  future,  it  appeai-s,  in  spite  of  the  temporary  injustices  of  the 
change,  that  free  silver  plus  free  gold  will  \ye  an  inprovement 
upon  free  gold  alone.  Two  metals  are  harder  for  speculators 
to  manipulate  than  one,  the  weight  of  obligations  to  the  pa«t 
will  be  lightened,  and  the  lise  of  prices  sure  to  come  after  a 
little  with  the  influx  of  silver,  will  lift  our  industries  out  of 
the  slough  of  despond  in  which  they  have  floundered  so  long. 
For  these  reasons,  and  the  further  reason  that  the  trial  of 
silver  will  relieve  the  mental  tension  of  the  people  and  i>ermit 
them  to  give  their  attention  to  other  mcxst  vital  and  ui-gent 
reforms,  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  choice  between  free 
silver  and  free  gold,  free  silver  should  have  the  preference. 
But  such  a  choice  is  a  choice  l)etween  two  evils;  a  far  lietter 
system  than  either  could  be  constructed  with  a  national  cur- 
rency carefully  adjusted  in  volume  to  the  movement  of  busi- 
ness so  as  to  maintabi  prices  at  a  uniform  average,  or  give 
them  a  slight  upward  tendency  as  occasion  might  require. 
Such  a  system,  sub%tituting  intelligent  control  of  the  currency  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  people  for  control  hy  a<;cident  and 
speculative  manipnlation^  would  be  a  vast  improvement  upon 
any  system  that  leaves  the  currency  volume  and  value  to  the 
merey  of  chance  and  the  cunning  schemes  of  financial  Csesars 
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and  Napoleons.  And  if  we  should  add  to  a  national  currency 
of  regulated  volume  a  system  of  postal  savings  banks  keeping 
the  people's  money  safe  and  lending  them  funds  at  low 
interest,  we  should  do  more  to  free  them  from  the  unjust 
burdens  of  overweighted  debt  and  the  sluggish  industrialism 
of  our  depressed  and  imnic-stiicken  age, —  yes,  infinitely  more 
than  can  be  exi)ected  from  the  fi*ee  coinage  of  silver. 

Let  us   examine   more  fully  a  few  of   the  matters   thus 
briefly  hinted  at. 

A  falling  market  is  a  calamity  almost  as  much  to  be 
deplored  as  civil  war.  It  ruins  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
fanners,  throws  men  out  of  employment,  and  leads  in  a 
double  way  to  failure,  depression,  and  imnic.  A  very  slight 
fall  between  the  time  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  buys  his 
goods  or  materials  and  the  time  he  sells,  may  turn  his 
expected  profit  into  a  loss.  He  borrows  money  to  tide  him 
over,  hoping  next  year  to  recover  ;  but  prices  fall  further  the 
following  year,  and  instead  of  relief  he  finds  the  loan  im 
ever-increiising  weight  about  his  neck.  Year  after  year  he 
struggles  to  regain  what  he  has  lost,  but  prices  continue  to 
fall  and  his  difficulties  to  increase,  until  at  last  he  fails. 
His  creditor,  some  of  them  wrestlmg  like  himself  with  fall- 
ing prices,  are  further  emban-assed  by  his  bankruptcy,  and 
their  names  are  soon  upon  the  list  of  wrecks.  Failures  and 
the  natural  impairment  of  industry  due  to  the  discourage- 
ments of  a  falling  market  throw  many  out  of  work.  Hav- 
ing no  employment  they  cannot  buy  as  they  used  to,  and  a 
shrinking  demand  Ls  added  to  the  dangers  and  |)erplexities 
of  commerce,  causing  a  further  fall  of  prices  and  new  ruin ; 
and  so  the  inteiucting  causes  continue  their  sad  work  till  stop- 
page and  destruction  reach  such  vast  dimensions  that  we 
call  them  panic.  We  are  told  sometimes  that  overproduction 
is  the  cause  of  business  depression,  and  sometimes  it  is  true ; 
but  genemlly  it  is  not  overproduction,  but  under-demand  or 
lack  of  ability  to  buy.  There  Ls  no  overproduction  so  long 
as  human  wants  remain  unsatisfied.  The  warehouses  are  full 
of  pianos ;  it  looks  as  if  too  many  were  made,  but  are  there 
not  millions  of  families  that  would  like  to  have  a  fine  piano  ? 
It  is  better  to  develop  the  power  of  purcliase  than  to  cut 
down  the  production,  and  when  a  glut  luis  come  wholly  or 
jmrtly  from  the  shrinkage  of  the  |)ower  of  purchase,  the 
cause  should  be  recognized  and  an  effort  made  to  restore 
the  lost  power. 
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Falling  prices  ai-e  often  unjust  to  debtors  ;  tlieir  debts 
remain  the  same,  but  their  means  of  payment  shrink.  The 
note  calls  for  as  many  dollai-s  as  ever,  but  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  or  bales  of  cotton  tliat  must  be  sold  to 
get  those  dollars  Ls  double  what  it  was  when  the  money  was 
IxJiTowed  and  the  note  was  written. 

Here  is  a  table  that  t^lls  the  story  of  the  farmers'  falls  — 
the  Niagara  of  agriculture: 


VALUE  OF 

AN  ACRE'S  PRODUCT.l 

18C6-70. 

1871-5. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-90 

1893. 

('orn 

Wheat        .... 

Oats 

Hay 

(JotUui         .... 

12.84 
13. 16 
10.92 
13.28 
28.01 

11. :» 
11.90 
9.81 
14.38 
28.55 

9.62 

12.00 

8.58 

11.57 

.17.65 

10.25 
10  20 
9.17 
11.15 
15.63 

8.81 

9.07 

7..W 

10.19 

13.84 

8.35 

6  (M) 

5.75 

]0.(N) 

10.65 

ToUl       .... 
Average 

78.21 
15.64 

75.94 
15.19 

59.42 
11.88 

56.40 
11.28 

49.44 

9.89 

40.75 
8.15 

Sucli  is  the  liistory  of  the  thirty  years'  war  upon  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil.  As  the  value  of  an  acre's  yield  diminishes, 
the  value  of  the  acre  itwelf  decretuses  also.  Many  a  man 
who  put  his  savings  into  fann  land  years  ago,  giving  a  mort- 
gage for  the  balance  of  tlie  purchase  price,  finds  to-day  thattlie 
mortgage  has  swallowed  the  farm.  Suppose  he  had  saved  five 
thousand  dollai-s,  borrowed  five  thousand  more,  and  bought 
a  ten-thousand-dollar  fann  in  Kansas,  giving  a  moi*tgage  for  the 
money  he  had  borrowed.  To-day  the  farm  is  not  worth  tlie 
face  of  the  mortgage;  falling  prices  liave  devoured  his  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  left  only  the  debt.  At  the  start  the 
farmer  and  the  mortgagee  had  equal  interests  in  the  farm  ; 
now  the  mortgagee's  interest  covei-s  the  whole  farm,  and  the 
farmer  has  nothing.  This  Ls  a  fair  example  of  one  of  the 
disastrous  processes  that  have  \yeen  going  on  all  over  the 
comitiy,  and  especially  in  the  West  and  South,  and  no  one 
can  wonder  that  our  jjeople  should  become  des|>eniti^ly  hostile 
to  a  monetiiry  system  that  causes  or  i>ermits  such  evils.^ 

1  From  ••  The  Key  NoUs"  by  Albert  (irlfliu,  p.  197. 

2 The  entire  product  of  our  farms  In  1895  waH  worth  less  by  0%  than  in  1873, 
althoufch  the  Inrreaue  In  the  nuinl>er  of  handB  wan  alM>ut  5(K^,  in  the  number  of  acrert 
alt4o  about  one-half,  and  the  pnxluct  in  tons  and  bUHheln  had  grown  aliout  100%. 

One  of  the  mont  Htrlklng  Illustration 8  of  the  extent  and  eff<H;tB  of  falling  prlceH 
in  tlie  biHt  thirty  yearn  Is  the  fa<!t  that,  after  having  paid  over  four  billions 
and  a  half  in  intereut  and  principal  on  the  national  debt,  the  peonle  have  8till  to  pay 
more  in  tenuH  of  commotlitleB  to  nettle  the  remainder  of  the  dei>t,  than  would  have 
HUfllced  to  cancel  the  entire  debt  at  itn  maximum  figure  JuKt  after  tlie  Rebellion. 
Upon  an  average' of  25  leading  commorlitlcB,  including  land  and  labor,  the  debt  I0 
bigger  now  than  in  1866.  in  Bplte  of  the  billions  tliat  have  been  paid  on  the  principal 
since  that  date.    Preaiuent  Andrews  of  Brown  University  says:  "Our  national  debt 
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I  say  causes  or  permits  because  there  is  a  dispute  whether 
gold  has  appreciated  or  not.  It  is  not  essential  to  deter- 
mine that  point.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  gold  lias 
moved  away  from  commodities  or  commodities  have  moved 
away  from  gold ;  whether  gold  has  appreciated  or  commodi- 
ties have  depreciated  or  both ;  the  result  has  been  a  falling 
market  with  all  its  disastrous  consequences.  A  good  officer 
does  not  go  away  from  his  troops  nor  lag  behind  them,  but 
sttiys   with    them.     The  monetary  standard   is    the    captain 

on  Sept.  1,  1H(V»,  was  about  2'i  billions.  It  could  then  have  been  paid  off  with  18 
million  balen  of  cotton.  When  it  had  been  reduced  ton  billion  and  a  quarter  3U 
million  balert  would  have  been  re<juired  to  pay  It."  (*'  An  Honest  Dollar,**  p.  13.) 
(Careful  CHtimatet)  by  the  eminent  hintorian  John  Clark  Ridpatli  will  be  found  Id 
TiiK  Akkna  for  January,  IHlKJ,  p.  '271.    The  re8ult«  briefly  Htated  are  as  follows: 

AVERAGE  PRICES. 

March,  1866.    Close  of  lfi95. 

Wheat,  per  buHliel  .  .  ...  .  .  .    fl.JlO  $  .58 

Flour,  per  Iwirrel  .......    10.75  3.60 

Cotton,  per  ll>.     . 48  .066 

MeHB  pprk,  per  liarrel    .......    28.37  fi.au 

Sugar,  per  11).       ........        .11125  .05 

Wool,  per  lb.        .  .  .  .  .  .  .        .53  .215 

Uecf,  per  cwt.      ........    15.*25  9.50 

Bar  iron,  per  lb 0675  .0267 

Superior  farm  lan<lH,  Ohio  and  Missirissippi  valley,  per  acre     .    75.00  35.00 

The  National  Debt,  Mareh,  ISiXJ,  was <t2,827,868,9A9 

The  National  Debt  at  the  close  of  I8it5  wan     ....       1,126,379,106 

It  will  coHt  more  to  pay  the  little  delit  now  than  the  big  one  then  — 

More  of  wheat,  bv'al)out         .  .  .  .  .  .  43% 

••      ••   flour,       '••  38% 

••      ••  cotton,     "  140' 

••      ••   pork,         '•  60 

*•      "  wool,         "  8 

'*      •*  bar  iron    "  ......  10' 

It  will  coHt  a  little  Ichh  in  sugar  (2»,'  f/r)',  beef  (HO %),'  and  land  («%).  to  pay  off  the 
remnant  of  debt;  but  to  pay  a  liillion  now  will  take  about  double  the  HUgar,  beef,  and 
land  that  wan  required  to  pay  a  billi<»n  of  debt  in  18(i(>,  and  upon  the  avcntge  of  the 
nine  great  ntaplen  al>ove  mentioned  it  requireti  a  great  deal  more  of  them  to  pay 
a  billion  now  than  It  did  to  pay  three  l»illionr<  at  the  clone  of  the  war. 

On  tlie  average  of  all  commoditieH  a  dollar  now  will  buv  66'^  more  than  In  1873, 
and  over  100%  more  than  in  IWMJ.  Thewe  changOM  have  beneflted  lal>or  In  some 
rertpccts  —  a  dav'H  wage8,  an  a  rule,  will  l>uy  more  tlmn  In  1873  or  1866,  but  the  dlsas- 
trouH  eflfectH  of  railing  prices  upon  productive  aictivltv  and  the  distribution  of  wealth 
have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  advantagen  of  tlie  change,  —  the  appreciation  of 
money  1b  of  little  avail  to  the  workman  out  of  employment,  or  the  merchant  whose 
business  has  shrivelled  Into  InHigniflcance,  or  the  farmer  whose  mortgage  appreciates 
as  fast  as  the  dollar,  —  the  Increased  power  of  the  dollar  is  of  no  use  to  a  man  who 
can't  get  the  dollar;  a  poBltlve  detrinu^ntto  him  when  It  is  that  very  Increase  of 
power  that  crippled  his  buBlnens  or  threw  him  out  of  work,  and  a  terrible  disaster 
to  tlie  man  whoHC  debt  grows  bigger  with  the  growth  of  the  dollar  while  the  crops  or 
other  property  with  which  he  expects  to  pay  the  debt  depreciate  and  disappear. 

The  United  States  Monetary  ConnnlstJlon,  Vol.  1,  p.  50,  says  that  "  falling  prices 
and  misery  and  destitution  are  insej>arable  companlonH; "  and  our  great  economist, 
Francis  A.  Walker,  says,  "Mr.  Balfour  wan  fully  juntifled  In  sayiiig  that  •  a  slow 
appreciation  of  the  standard  of  value  Is  probably  the  most  deadening  and  benumb- 
ing Influence  which  c^n  trouble  the  springs  of  enterprise  in  a  nation.^  *'  (American 
Ect>nomlc  Asso<'.latlon,  Economic  Studies,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  April  1896,  p.  44.) 

The  tables  prepared  by  R.  A.  South  worth,  secretary  of  the  National  Farmers* 
Alliance,  show  In  another  way  how  fierce  has  been  the  1^11  of  prices  and  how  strong 
has  been  the  tendency  to  pour  the  product  of  the  cx>untry  into  the  laps  of  the  official 
and  directing  classes.  I  have  taken  Cleveland,  1896,  instead  of  Harrison,  1893. 

IJncoln's  salarv,  1866,  $25,000,  equal  to  10,310  bushels  of  wheat. 

Cleveland's  salarj',  1896,  $50,000,  equal  to  86,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
Paid  to  18H6.  1894. 

Congressman    .       .       .       $3,000=  1,240  bush,  wheat.       $5,000  =  15,000  bush,  wheat. 
Governor    ....       $3,(K)0  =  1,240      "  "  $5,000=1.5,000     " 

Legislator.       .       .       .  $4  a  day  =       12/3"  "       $7  a  day  =       21      " 

Lawyer      .       .       .       .  $5  a  case  =        2    '*  •*    $10  a  case  =      30     "  " 

Mr.  Southworth  has  taken  the  average  prices  given  by  the  American  Almanac, 
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general  of  industry ;  at  times  the  officer  may  move  a  little 
ahead  of  his  troops  to  lead  them  against  a  foe,  but  he  will 
never  allow  them  to  march  on  and  on  while  he  lies  still  or 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  seeing  his  soldiers  demoml- 
ized  by  liis  distance  from  them  and  making  no  effort  to 
overtiike  them. 

Falling  prices  are  disastrous,  whether  they  result  from  the 
movement  of  business  and  inventiim  while  gold  stands  still, 
or  from  the  movement  of  gold  while  business  stands  still,  oi- 

hut  t'vtMi  if  the  very  <'oiiHt'rvntlvo  Jivorajren  of  Prof.  Khlpath  are  taken  for  the  nil- 
culatioii,  thi^  rertUltH  ntill  show  that  while  the  farmer  han  eontiiiually  greater Ultllrulty 
ill  obtjiinlii^  Uie  ineaiiH  of  livelihiuxl,  the  '*  upper  claHBeB,'*  a»  thev  are  railed,  ohtjilli 
(i  Ui  8  thiien  an  much  w<*.*tlth  in  return  for  their  HervieeH  as  they  dia  in  Lineoln'8  time. 

The  contrast  in  not  l)y  any  meann  con  lined  to  wheat.  Some  of  Mr.  SouthworthV 
other  liguren  are  an  follo'wH : 

Lineoln'H  yearly  Halary 
1864  to  1808  would  buv 
at  averajfe  New  York 
priees 
('orn        .....       18/248  buBhels. 
(•otton     .....      132,27511)8. 
Wool        .....        48,,Vi6    " 
Kice         .  .  .  .  .  1 10  ton8. 

Butter      .....        C8,8T0  Iht). 
Sujfar,  raw  ....      1U3,708    *' 

Mens  pork  ....  Vfiil  harrclH. 

••      beef  ....  1,042      •• 

Mr.  South  worth  remarkK  that  in  the  early  period  from  1864  to  1868,  when  the  peo- 
pb'  were  <-on»par:itlvely  free  from  private  debt,  flOU  for  payment  of  interCHt  or  prin- 
cipal could  be  olititineil  with  40  bunhelH  of  wheat,  while  now,  when  the  people  iire 
welirbed  with  debt,  it  Uiken  2  or  8  hundred  liunheltf  to  ^eX  the  Hame  number  of  doUarei 
that  ur^cd  to  be  luiuuht  with  40  bunhelri. 

<  Mie  cause  of  falllnLT  pricen  Is  currency  contraction.  Some  vearB  ago  an  eminent 
economiHt  went  over  tiie  history  of  induHtrial  crlseH,  and  found  that  a  eontracti(»n  of 
thfMMirrencv  was  an  antecvdent  factor  in  every  panic  that  had  occurred  up  to  hlH 
time  (Asa  \Valker'H  Political  Kconomy)  — not  alwayn the  Initial  cjiuse,  not  alwayu  the 
principal  cause,  but  .'ilways  present  a8  at  leant  a  part  c4iUHe  of  the  erl^eH.  During  the 
Kebelllon  tin*  currency  expanded,  prlccH  roHC,  and  proHperltv  was  great.  Contrac 
tlon  began  with  the  National  Hanking  Act  of  186S,  which  proviaed  for  retiring  green- 
backs and  issuing  national  bank  notes—  $90,000  In  bank  notes  for  every  $100,000  of 
currency  cremattul  —  a  contrai'tlon  of  10  %  on  the  whole  vohime  of  currency,  uaed  In 
Bupplvlng  a  basis  for  the  national  banks,  though  i)opulatlon  and  bunineHH  were  grow- 
ing afl  the  time.  But  this  was  only  the  prelude.  The  curtain  rose  on  the  real 
contraction  a<*t  April  12,  186<»,  wlien  it  was  enacted  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  authorized  to  sell  5-20  lionds  and  with  the  proceetls  retire 
United  States  currency.    The  following  table  depicts  the  reaultn: 


Harrison's  salary 
1892  woukl  buy' 
100,000  buHhels. 
625,000  lbs. 
106,666    " 

960  tons. 
250,000  lbs. 
1,111,111.  " 
5,268  barrels. 
6,060 


«i 


Year. 


m-A 

1865 
]8t»> 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Amount  takiMi  from 
circulation. 


$41,200,000 
101,778.000 
478.0(K),000 
.'i00,000,000 
67,000,000 

:i'>.ooo,(N)o 

12,000,000 
1,609.000 
74.484,000 
40,817,000 
85,000,000 


No.  of  Failures. 

Liabilities. 

495 

$7,899,000 

52<» 

8,579,000 

5:to 

17,625,000 

1,505 

53,782,000 

2,386 

86,218,000 

2,608 

63.774,000 

2,799 

76,054,900 

3,551 

88,842,000 

2,915 

85,250,000 

4.069 

121,058,000 

5.183 

228,499,000 

5,832 

155,288,000 

7.740 

201,000,000 

9,092 

191,000,000 

National  bank  notes  partly  supplied  tlie  place  of  the  retired  currency,  bot  the 
absolute  contraction  remaining  was  still  large,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  prices  and 
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fi'orii  tli<!  (;fiiiiliiiu!<l  effect  of  the  two  movements  in  opposite 
iliirictiotin.  Iti  a  iriiiiijMftitive  society,  falling  prie^M  and 
ili?taMttrr  Mi:  iii.-.ciiiir<iiii<;  •'i)iii(Kitiioiis  ivganltess  of  the  cause 
of  tht;  fjilliii;;  jiiirirs.  It  Ls  tin-  liiisiiicsjtof  a  monetar>-  system 
to  iyljiist  itsi-lf  to  (liaii^in^  conilitioiLS  so  as  to  nuuntaiu  a 
iiiiifortji  li;v<-l  of  [irii'i-s  in  rufLTfiice  to  the  greut  .staple 
I'oiiuiKHliiics  on  which  our  iiiiliistrits  itre  iusetL  in  order 
tliiit  iiijiistii'i-  to  liotii  ih'hloi-s  mill  uixtlitotK  uiay  lie  avoided. 
iiiid  si-i;iirity  f^ivni  to  lh<-  wiiolc  iiiilnstnal  sj-stem  so  far  as 
|H)»Nil)l(:.  Il  is  imiffctly  i>i>s.sihlu  fur  the  cuiTeiity  to  fultil  tliis 


ut  liy  IkTS  Hl-'Ut  MW.OUIIWD  serv  klle; 
uf  (bnii~<7n~uur"hCriiiia>«'iiiHl  anotlitr  mllllud  ul  Idle  vurkmra  li 


Hiimi!Ht  (lur  hin-mui-t  lliianrlvrH.  Ii 
ndu  (Iwt  wouhl  ri>lli>w  tlic  ■•intrwHiii 
■v'Uiiilnit  ii|iit1i-  iwviix-iib-.  The  l"nlu 
uuiclily  InviTtlKntril  Uie  |hiiiI<-  nt  ItCl, 
trw-tl-'D  of  thriuiT  - 


U-lillfl 


[<>hn  Slii'man.  vlikllv  preittitm  Uw 


i-lilvnl  lu  iiie  : 

iti-r  Miiiii-larv  C'lnnmlHlon  o(   li^»  ihor- 

•Di'luilvil  llmt  11  ir»  caiuHnl  by  thr  ata. 

niiti  rwiii«i|ui-ui  Ian  ■)f  prti'm    The  CommlMlun  larii : 

lutunil  muiurrcH  ul  Ilie  niuntrj'.  hovevcr  nutal  fte  cUmMc. 

(vnluunanil  r'ntrr|irii>lniC  lu  InhnlilianL-,  ur  free  lu  lofitiutloii*.  If 

„ oev  Ik  KhriiikliiK  nwl  |>rV<-a  nrc  falllnic,  ll»  meirluDU  sill  tw  uTcr. 

wlirinu*!  wlUi  IniiLruiilr.y,  Uh  liiilu>-trl(;i<  will  l>c  luiralyiol,  sud  ilwilinllon  uh) 
.ILtrCF-  »lll  iTfTnll." 

liencrul  Kwlnic.  In  n  KtmnK  hihttIi  lu  (;<in;nv>»<  IT  yean  hkd.  e^ttmaled  Uui 
tlivile|in-rlutluii->l  valui-HiluKlii  miitnu'tliiii  nniounlttl  lii  >,  of  liin  wliule,  kihI  thu 
-'     - -'  -  ' —  i;imr;tllutcilai>rBFllriili-iiiinM-atliMiur  «.'l,9nu.0iW.»Mor)in>p«ny. 


11^  IslHiriiiic  <-l 


M  «3,{HMIUII  II  •liiy,  I 
r  luu 


iirte.1  ■! 


ly  hiw  liiciviweil  In  viiluiiic,  yrt  it  hup  niit  liirmueil  (lulUclentlv  hi  keep  |afc 
FUi4tHiNi  Biiil  rliiiiialiiK  >*«uillU<>""  «' linHlu'liixi.  mi  tlat  tirk-iHt  nave  niatlnunj 
,aiiil  UivliKluHtrliilllirrni eirr,  tlii>U)cli  rlnivrliiK  pllichi  yearly  moTementa  np 


ly  UtetiuvernneatiiriiHire  wMeapnad  ami  arud 


nintniy  hiw  I 

Wltll  )lUl4tHIH 

lu  fall,  ami  Ui 

HUd  llllWd.  luw 

K]i«iLliiK  i>f  the  (Hir.. , „., 

Allavn  wyii :  "  Tln-ri'  iii-ver  wiu  a  uerlu)  In  which  a  p 

liarraiwuieiit  hiw  iHM'n  e\purieiireil  liy  (l>e  (iuvernneM    _ 

obIiiIdii  eiiilumi  by  llii;  |mi]ilr.    Wajciii  went  In  iminy  trnileH  kiw,  emplavDi< 

dlMeull,  iiufi-iiii|c  KeHTiil,  niiil  yut  llii-  iimIihI  wu*  ime  ut  jm-ot  IniTPHiie  In  oiaterlnl 
reiHiumii.  k  may  hofrly  tw  unmivil  tiiat  tha  HniMy  NDd  illptnN'  wblrh  wrrc  frit 
■lurlnK  thin  lirllllnnl  urrlml  i>f  niituml  sniwlh  have  nerer  iHVn  Huniiiiwed.  Th« 
dlotTPK*  aiHiiiit  the  nrn'HDtlle  rUHWH  for  yi-an  ntur  the  drewltui  rflxli'  uf  IKta  —  ul 
the  ainii'ultural  Intcmriii  iluriiiii  the  liiw  \>tlre*  ■>(  HOfrJI.'i,  nml  of  the  irbole  nunaia. 
ulty  rnim  lidT  hi  IHI2  —  wih  rxlivnie.  The  extnuinHnary  fitrt  luu  nnw  been  ntvralcd 
liy  HtatlHtli-iiI  Ti-Hpan'hiii  thiit  In  an  ngr  uf  uhlmniulrd  wi-Nltii  Hml  m>nenil  and  lone. 
HHitlnueiliiuJHT.Hm-ventlipaTtiif  thewhiili-lnhahlfainbi  uf  (he  RrU'./h  l»in  are  Tn 
n  Htatf  iif  ilmlitulliin,  while  7ii.nnO  iierwinH  hiivr  Bhioiijc  thnu  an  Inrunie  of.  KB  mllitin 
piiunilB  or  tl4,iiui  uai-b  utr  renr.  VrlKlitful  ktiikeK  iHi-umil.  rrtmi-  made  unexBM- 
pleil  pniKreHi,  mtIiiuii  detrrieil  iiffeni'mlmtliiKinultl|illnliH:vt«f«ld  while  nopulBdiHi 
Inrreaxeil  but  Tu';;.  — with  rnplil  jiniwtli  iiI  wraith  nml  grrnt  effurt  al  tniftrurUun 
rrline  ban  suitunieiileil  III  UmeH  an  nwl  a*  the  nuroliiTn  of  tlir  imiple.  The  nie\li4piirr 
of  HI  murh  KUllrrtnji  >>>  »ne  part  iif  (lie  iieopli!  wllb  h>  mwh  pn>i>|HTlty  In  another 
In  unpaTnlli-iiHl.  Caiillal  exiHtH  lo  iirofUKtnn,  lalHir  aili-iiuale  tii  iiiiy  etpaaiiliin  «f 
InilUKtry  In  n(  lianil,  yet  mllMimH  are  iilnlnjc  for  emiiloyineiit."  Mr.  AlliKin  txtm- 
InrH  tho  varliiuH  thenrli-H  mlvani-eil  l»  aeniunt  fur  the  ilHive  Mltuallun  (mi  like  the 
Hliiry  ot  our  own  niuntry  Hlnit!  the  iH^nnlnic  iif  iiintrartliin  hrre),  and  flnaily  eon- 
i-luifiii  that  "the  rontranluB  of  the  enrreney  wblrb  wa*  unnereMiarlly  made  to 
WTiiinpany  Uie  revuniiiUiiu  uf  raiih  iiaymvDtH  liaH  lieon  the  rblef  rauw  uf  all  tbcav 
eVertH."  (.'iintnM'lliin  and  falllnx  prirmi  opprew  the  imiir,  rulD  the  nlihlle  elaHMW, 
mihI  IniTBHae  llie  inwer  ami  nfflimire  of  mniiy  of  the  wealthy.  TliUMi  wbu  ruiitrul 
larni  aniouula  of  iiiiini-y  are  aide  to  lake  a(lvaiilaiH>  of  the  illHtrpHi  uf  other*  lo  arm- 
inuTati'  *Brt  properlv  fiir  lheiiiM.>lTi>«,  tlin  iHiwer  of  the  ilollnr  anil  It*  noHiMMin  la 
i-iPTMiMil,  llii-eoiiKeHtlonofweiilth  Inlotlii- handii  of  a  few  nuiterlallT  >»nMi  ■nil 
le^lniluHtrial  Inlen-KtHuf  the  oatton  In  every  way  dliuu<(ruii>ily  allvrl«il. 
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purpose  by  increasing  in  volume  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  business  and  invention.  From  1850  to  1866  art  and  inven- 
tion and  business  grew  marvellously,  yet  prices  did  not  fall ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  rose.  After  a  period  of  falling  prices  it 
may  ]ye  best  that  the  currency  should  move  a  little  ahead  of 
business  so  that  a  period  of  rising  prices  may  follow  until 
unemployed  labor  is  reabsorbed  and  then  return  to  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  level  average  of  prices. 

The  recent  issue  of  262  millions  of  bonds  in  time  of  peace 
illustrates  another  serious  evil  of  tlie  present  monetaiy  sys- 
tem. The  necessity  the  Government  is  under  of  redeeming 
greenbacks  in  gold  uix)n  demand  enables  schemmg  men  to 
draw  lai-ge  amounts  of  gold  from  the  treasury  and  tlien  say 
to  the  Government,  "  Your  reserve  is  getting  low ;  you  must 
have  gold  or  you  will  be  in  danger  of  failure  to  keep  your 
promise  in  respect  to  specie  payments ;  issue  bonds  and  get 
the  gold  Ixick  again."  So  the  schemers  get  bonds  for  their 
gold,  sell  the  bonds  at  a  premium,  take  the  greenbacks  they 
get  for  the  bonds  and  dmw  tlie  gold  out  of  the  treasury  again, 
till  the  (Jovernment  is  frightened  into  a  new  issue  of  bonds, 
and  so  on  in  an  endless  chain,  with  a  premium  profit  for  Wall 
Street  on  every  issue  of  ])ond8,  and  nothing  but  accumulatuig 
debt  for  the  nation.  When  bonds  are  issued  in  time  of  war 
the  Government  gets  a  substantial  equivalent,  but  these 
millions  of  lx)nds  that  are  issued  to  keep  up  tlie  gold  reserve 
have  secured  to  tlie  jjeople  nothing  at  all  of  any  real  worth 
to  them.  The  specuiatore  rendered  no  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  they  simply  drew  out  gold  in  order  to  S{>eculate  on 
the  IkjucIs  that  would  be  issued  to  get  it  ])ack.  The  Govern- 
ment might  start  with  thii*ty  millions  of  gold  in  the  treasurj*^ 
and,  through  the  rei>etition  of  the  above  pi^ocess,  issue  a  billion 
of  l)onds,  and  at  the  end  l)e  just  where  it  stalled,  with  thirty 
iiiilHons  of  gold  in  the  treasuiy,  and  not  a  thing  to  show  for 
the  billion  of  debt  but  the  keeping  of  a  foolish  promise  that 
Ls  of  little  advantage  to  any  one  except  the  schemers  who 
have  found  out  how  to  gear  it  to  a  lx)nd-printing  press  and 
make  it  turn  the  i^eople's  millions  into  their  coffei-s  as  fast  as 
tliey  dare  to  tuni  on  tlie  current. 

The  danger  and  injustice  of  the  present  system  is  clear. 
The  question  is  how  to  coiTect  it.  The  pojMilar  answer 
seems  to  l)e,  "  Silver,  — free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1 ;"  in 
other  words,  put  silver  where  it  was  prior  to  1873,  so  that  any 
one  who  takes  37 IJ  grains  of  silver  to  tlie  mint  can  have 
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it  coined  into  a  dollar,  the  gold  dollar  containing  23.22  g^ins 
of  pure  gold,  or  -f^  of  the  weight  of  pure  silver  above  named. 
This  plan  has  some  advantages  and  some  disadvantages. 

In  the  fii-st  place  the  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1  will 
probably  drive  gold  to  a  premium,  and  our  5  or  6  hundred 
millions  of  gold  money  will  mostly  desert  us.  It  is  true  that 
during  three-quartera  of  this  centurj^  from  1800  to  1873,  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  remained  substantially  station- 
ary, be  nig  within  a  fraction  of  16  to  1  year  after  year  and 
decade  after  decade,  although  the  relative  output  per  year 
varied  from  less  than  30  cents'  worth  of  gold  for  each  $1 
worth  of  silver  to  't2.60  worth  of  gold  for  each  $1  worth  of 
silver,  or,  meivsuring  by  weight,  the  output  varied  from  6 
ounces  of  silver  for  each  ounce  of  gold  mined  the  same  year 
to  56  ounces  of  silver  for  each  ounce  of  gold.' 

In  1873,  however,  the  ratio  began  a  steep  ascent,  and  silver 
now  stands  at  30  to  1.  The  reason  that  the  two  metals  kept 
the  same  ratio  under  such  diveree  conditions  of  production 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  free  coinage  of  both  created  a 
demand  for  both  tliat,  in  reference  to  mining  possibilities,  was 
practically  unlimited.  When  silver  was  demonetized  the 
demand  for  it  greatly  diminished  ;  instead  of  commercial 
demand  plus  monetary  demand  there  was  left  only  the 
commercial  demand.  At  the  same  time  the  monetary  de- 
mand for  gold  wius  intensified,  since  it  had  to  do  duty  for 
silver  ius  well  as  itself;  tlie  result  was  that  gold  rose  in 
value  and  silver  sank.  If  the  monetary  demand  for  silver 
were  re-established,  silver  would  rise  in  value  ;  if  it  were 
re-established  in  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America,  it  would  again  Ixjcome  possible  to  keep  the  two 
metals  at  a  mtio  close  to  16  to  1.  But  if  silver  is  remone- 
tized  only  in  America,  leaving  gold  alone  in  possession  of  the 
monetary  demand  of  western  Europe,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
great  disparity  of  demand  for  the  two  metals  which  will  still 
exist  in  the  civilized  world  will  prevent  silver  from  fully 
recovering  its  former  position  in  i*eference  to  gold.  Impartial 
students  of  the  question  believe  that  American  remonetiza- 
tion  would  bring  silver  up  to*  about  20  to  1,  in  which  case  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  silver  dollar  would  be  alx)ut  |  of  the 
value  of  the  present  gold  dollar.     A  gold  dollar  melted  would 

3  For  the  factH  In  respect  to  variations  of  output  and  ratio  most  admirably  tabu- 
lated, see  the  sneoch  of  lion.  Chas.  A.  Towne  of  Minnesota  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  Feb.  8,  1896.  See  also  Atkinson's  "  Bimetallism "  and  the  files  of  the 
BimUaltist  and  the  American, 
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then  be  worth  about  20  cents  more  than  its  coin  value,  and 
gold  would  go  out  of  circuhition,  except  so  far  as  it  might  be 
bought  at  a  premium  in  order  to  pay  interest  or  principal  on 
obligations  expressly  payable  in  gold.  The  loss  of  our  gold 
money  may  cause  tf^mponiry  trouble,  although  not  as  much 
as  might  at  fii'st  a|)i)ear,  for  the  reasons  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  gold  is  in  actual  circulation,  and  that  even  if 
it  were  all  in  circulation,  the  knowledge  of  a  ra|)id  influx  of 
silver  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  fall  of  prices  that  would 
ordinarily  result  from  such  a  shrinkage  of  the  currency.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  don't  certainly  know  what  gold 
will  do.  In  1878  great  financici"8  predicted  that  the  coinage 
of  50  millions  of  silver  under  the  Bland  Bill  would  drive  our 
gold  across  the  sea ;  yet  we  have  put  548  millions  of  silver 
into  circulation  in  specie  or  certificates  under  the  limited 
coinage  acts  of  1878  and  1890,  and  from  1878  to  1892,  the 
period  of  most  mpid  coinage  of  silver,  we  imported  100% 
more  gold  than  we  exported,  wherejis,  since  the  practical 
stoppage  of  silver  coinage  in  1891,  we  have  exported 
231.J  millions  of  gold  in  excess  of  our  imports.  The  probar 
bility  is,  however,  that  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
will  have  a  different  effect  from  limited  coinage  in  res|)ect 
to  the  movement  of  gold.  The  limited  coinage  bills  did  not 
pennit  the  Government  to  y)ay  its  bonds  and  redeem  the  whole 
currency  in  silver;  gold  remained  the  biise  in  cliief,  the 
ruling  standard  of  value ;  but  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  will  change  the  Iwuse  to  silver  entirely,  for  a  time  at 
least,  since  silver  is  cheaper  at  16  to  1  than  gold,  and  even  the 
great  additional  demand  consequent  on  opening  the  mints  to 
silver  can  hardly  be  expected  to  lift  it  from  30  to  1  to  a  level 
with  gold  at  16  to  1  so  long  sw  the  mints  of  Eurojw  are  fiee 
to  gold  only  and  the  relative  production  of  gold  and  silver 
remains  sulistantially  as  at  present. 

6o  long  as  we  have  an  unlimited  demand  for  l)oth  gold  and 
silver  while  Europe  has  an  unlimited  demand  for  gold  only, 
it  is  likely  that  silver  will  come  to  us  and  gold  will  go  to 
Europe.  I  do  not  see  anj'thing  alarming  in  this,  however. 
Gold  has  l)een  going  to  Europe  pretty  fast  in  recent  years 
anyway,  and  the  movement  will  become  less  dangerous 
rather  than  more  so  when  silver  is  pouring  from  the  mint  to 
take  its  place.  Moreover,  if  5  or  6  hundred  millions  of  gold 
emigrates  to  Europe  rafndlji,  it  will  1x3  apt  to  mise  prices  and 
develop  industry  in  Euroi)e  thereby  creating  a  new  demand  for 
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our  products  and  indirectly  benefiting  us  far  more  than  the 
gold  in  our  vaults. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  anv  tremendous 
inflation  of  silver.  A  very  large  part  of  the  population  of  tlie 
globe  use  silver  money ;  even  Europe  has  over  a  billion  of 
silver  money  coined  at  \b\  to  1,  a  higher  ratio  than  ours.  No 
doubt  mining  will  l^  stimulated  and  a  good  part  of  the  yearly 
product  will  come  to  us  together  with  considerable  amounts 
of  bullion,  etc.,  now  in  existence.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to 
fear  an  avalanche ;  the  very  necessity  of  minting  and  the 
time  consumed  therein  will  prevent  the  extremely  violent 
inflation  predicted  by  some,  mostly  those  who  seem  to  be 
anxious  to  find  something  to  be  scared  about.  The  idea 
that  free  silver  will  debase  our  currency  to  one-half  its 
present  value  is  also  without  foundation.  It  would  do  so  if 
silver  remained  at  its  present  value,  but  it  will  not  remain  at 
its  present  value,  when  the  present  commercial  demand  is 
increased  by  an  unlimited  monetary  demand. 

In  the  second  place,  free  coinage  at  16  to  1  means  a  munifi- 
cent gift  to  the  owners  of  silver.  Those  who  are  first  in 
the  procession  to  the  mints  will  receive  a  full  dollar's  wortli 
at  present  prices  for  each  53  cents'  worth  of  silver  they  offer 
for  coinage.  As  prices  rise  the  profit  will  become  less,  but  it 
is  thought  by  high  autliorities  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  silver  dollar  will  not  fall  below  80  or  perhaps  85  cents  of 
the  present  stiindard,  so  that  even  the  owners  of  silver 
do  not  go  early  to  mint  —  the  owners  of  silver  mines,  for 
example  —  will  l)e  legislated  into  a  clear  profit  of  50%,  an 
unearned  increment  of  one-half.  The  free-coinage  law  will 
increa.se  the  value  of  silver  mines  50%  ;  and  if  it  is  bad  policy 
to  legislate  millions  to  Wall  Street  via  an  issue  of  bonds,  it 
seems  equally  wrong  to  legislate  millions  to  mine-owners. 

In  the  third  place,  free  silver  means  injustice  respecting  all 
debts  contracted  under  the  present  standard.  It  is  just  that 
the  man  who  borrowed  in  1870  should  pay  in  silver  if  he 
chooses,  but  the  man  who  borrowed  last  year  ought  to  pay  in 
last  year's  money ;  if  he  is  allowed  to  pay  in  silver  his 
creditor  is  cheated  as  much  as  the  debtor  of  1870  is  cheated 
by  compelling  him  to  pay  in  gold.  The  gold  dollar  is  dis- 
honest in  respect  to  such  a  debtor,  and  the  silver  dollar  will 
be  dishonest  in  respect  to  recent  debts.  The  gold  dollar  is  a 
200-cent  dollar  in  respect  to  former  debts,  and  the  silver  coin 
will  be  a  53  to  85  cent  dollar  in  respect  to  recent  debts.     If 
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voiir  brother  Ik)1tows  100  vanls  of  cloth  of  vou,  and  before  he 
comes  t<»  return  it  you  legislate  the  yard-stick  up  to  72  inches 
in  phicc  of  86,  so  that  lie  has  to  give  you  twice  iis  much 
ch)th  as  you  lent  him,  you  would  do  just  what  legislation  and 
conditions  have  done  with  the  gokl  measure ;  and  if  the 
Injrrower  legislated  the  yard-stick  down  to  19  or  29  inches 
iKjfore  he  paid  hick  the  cloth,  he  would  do  just  what  free 
silver  will  do  with  the  dollar  in  respect  to  recent  debts  [paya- 
ble by  those  in  present  i)()ssession  of  silver  or  by  general 
creditoi's  respectively.  The  prolmbility  seems  to  Ix)  that  free 
silver  will  bring  bixck  the  prices  of  1892  or  1893.  From  April, 
1898,  to  April,  1896,  debts  were  scaled  up  18%.  If  the  silver 
dollar  rose  to  82  cents  of  the  jiresent  standard  it  would  put 
tilings  hick  where  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  1893,  doing 
some  injustice  to  creditoi's  of  1893  to  1896,  giving  debtors  of 
ls92  their  rights,  and  aflfoixling  partial  relief  to  debtoi-s  of 
longer  standing. 

In  the  fourth  place,  wages  and  salaries  will  be  scaled  down 
by  free  silver.  Prices  will  rise  sooner  than  wages,  and  the 
workman  will  get  less  for  his  day's  work  than  he  gets  now. 
The  ultimate  effect  upon  labor,  however,  will  be  beneficial 
through  the  stimulation  of  industry,  the  inci*eiise  of  employ- 
ment., and  the  consequent  rise  of  wages. 

The  great  advantage  of  free  silver  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
will  introduce  an  era  of  ex|)anding  currency  and  rising  prices 
in  place  of  the  falling  market  that  has  so  long  depressed  us. 
Although  the  immediate  effect  of  free  silver  may  Ixj  to  lessen 
the  volume  of  the  currency  by  driving  cmr  gold  away,  yet 
very  soon  the  influx  of  silver  will  more  than  make  good  the 
loss  of  the  gold  and  the  volume  will  rapidly  expand.*  The 
«- 

4  I  hear  It  nald  BoniedniCH  bv  men  who  rcpranl  the  world  an<l  the  Knji^ligh  lan- 
frua^e  simply  ii»  accoHHortoH  of  the  gohl  KtanJlani  and  meanH  for  itn  defence,  that 


free  nllver  will  mwm  a  contraction  Of  the  currency  to  the  extent  of  at  leant  7W> 

iMirchaHlnf?  power,  Mni  mllllonH  of  gold 
our  l,5<»c)  niUilonri  depreciated  *2<>%  or  more;  and  an  the  world*H  total  production  of 


mllllonH    of  purchasing  power,  Mni  mllllonH  of  gold   lost,  and   the   remainder   of 


nllver  Ih  only  ahout  '2iM»  ndlllonn  a  year,  they  nay  It  wouhl  t^ike  ?{ yearH  and  a  half 
U>  bring  the  currency  up  to  lt»  prenent  volume  even  If  all  the  gohl  produced 
ct)meH  to  our  mlntn,  which  It  will  hardly  do,  nlnce  much  of  It  will  be  neede<l  In 
the  arU*.  There  Ih  pome  weight  In  thin  argument,  but  It  Ih  CTeatly  exaggerated. 
There  Ih  a  vast  amount  of  nllver  already  mined  whl<'h  would  come  to  tne  mints 
under  the  PtlmuluB  of  r>()  to  10()  %  profit.  It  Ih  entlmated  that  800  rallltonei  would 
quickly  come  from  foreign  countrlen,  and  there  are  eonnlderablo  quantltleg  In 
Amerlc4i.  There  arc  4.^0  mllllonH  In  the  United  States  vaultn  which  could  be  uned 
to  replace  the  gold;  moHt  of  It  could  be  put  Into  circulation.  A  email  part  of  It 
an  a  rcnerve  would  be  Hufllclent  to  float  the  currency  juHt  an  It  U  with  the  gold 
HUindard.  Then  the  mining  of  silver  would  be  Immcnnely  Htlmulatcd,  and  ft  Is 
nulte  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  silver  here  and  abroad  that  Is  not  In  the 
form  either  of  mone\'  or  bullion  would  be  melted  up  and  taken  to  the  mints.  At 
one  time  prior  to  18t3,  when  silver  had  HtlU  the  right  of  free  coinage,  ltd  produc- 
tion wan  »o  small  compared  with  that  of  gold  that  It  went  to  a  sllgnt  premium 
above  the  existing  ratio —  a  premium  of  8  cents  on  a  dollar.  The  result  was  tliat 
■llvertmiths  melted  up  the  dollan  because  the  silver  they  could  get  out  of  a  silver 
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coiiRcquence  will  be  that  prices  will  rise,  commerce  and 
manufactiii-es  will  \ye  encouraged,  lal)or  will  be  in  demand, 
man)'  who  are  unemployed  will  get  work,  competition  for 
employment  will  l)econie  less  severe,  wages  will  rise,  and,  in 
the  end,  workingmen  will  Ije  benefited  jis  well  as  merchants 
and  manufacturei*s.* 

Debtoi-s  who  have  l)een  wronged  by  the  shrinkage  of  prices 
will  secure  at  least  a  i)artial  justice  and  Ije  able  to  y^y  oflf 
their  notes  and  mortgages  with  something  like  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  what  they  got  when  they  lK>n*owed. 

These  are  great  advantages,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  tlie 
farmei's  of  the  West  and  South  believe  them  weighty  enough 
to  overbalance  all  the  i)ossible  evils  of  free  silver.  It  must 
be  admitted,  liowever,  that  tliese  evils  are  not  insignificant. 
Even  the  expansion  of  the  currency,  the  great  benefit  free 

dollar  waB  3  %  more  than  the  Hilver  hiiUion  ihoy  could  buy  for  a  dollar.  It  is  fair 
to  Huppo(«o  that  a  premium  of  fiO  to  100%  in  favor  of  money  would  brlnjr  the  melting- 
pot  Into  requisition  the  other  way  round,  and  nilver  utensilH  and  ornameut8,  cbik;- 
clally  of  the  plainer  Hort,  will  l>e  niclted  for  the  mint. 

AThat  agrA^lual  and  moderate  increase  Inthe  volume  of  money  ata  rate  of  increafte 
exceeclina:  the  firrowth  of  bUbineBH  and  invention  tends  to  elevate  pric«8and  stimulate 
industry  18  fundamentiil  in  iH)Htl(>al  eoonomv.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mc-Culhx'h,  Jcvons 
Riciinio,  Bonamy  I*ri<'e,  FranclH  Walker,  and  many  other  eminent  authoritleA  clearly 
aflirm  and  fully  illustrate  the  principle. 

The  currency  volume  may  be  enlarged  without  lifting  prices,  for  the  oppotiing 
tendencleB  of  increaning  business  and  improved  prtMluction  may  oven*onie  the  lifting 
tendencies  of  expanding  money  volume.  And  even  when  the  expansion  exceeds 
the  development  of  business  and  invention,  the  habits  of  the  people  in  resiH'ct  to  the 
use  of  money  may  change  so  as  to  neutralize  wholly  or  in  part  the  piicc-liftlng 
power  of  the  overlapping  expansion.  The  very  Increase  of  money  may  increase  the 
demand  for  it:  people  have  oeen  getting  along  without  it,  but  when  it  comes  it  finds 
an  appetite  fully  equal  to  the  banciuet.  Notwithstanding  all  this  the  tendency  of  ex- 
panding currency  is  to  raise  prices.  A  given  expansion  may  not  raise  prices  in  pro- 
portion,  may  not 'raise  them  at  all.  lietMiuse  opimsing  forces  neutralize  the  lifting  effect, 
or  may  even  fail  to  prevent  a  fall  of  prices  be<*ause  the  expansion  was  not  sufficient 
to  cancel  the  power  of  opiK>slng  Influences;  but  expansion  tends  all  the  while  to  pro- 
duce a  rising  market.  Just  as  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  temls  to  prodw'4i  as<H.>nt  though 
gravity  may  ovenM)me  it.  A  contracting  currency  or  a  currencv  that  falls  to  increase 
as  fafit  aa  business  and  pro<iuction  develop,  tends  to  c-nuse  falling  prices,  and  an  ex- 
pandinir  currency  that  grows  faster  than  business  and  invention  tends  to  raise  prices, 
and  win  surely  ao  so  if  the  expaiudpn  Is  continued  with  suflldent  vigor  and  iK'rsist- 
ence.  ^ 

In  the  I6th  and  17th  centuries  the  silver  discoveries  of  South  America  enormouBly 
Increased  the  volume  of  the  precious  metals,  prices  rose  materially  and  marked 
prosperity  resulted.  In  his  "History  of  the  Precious  Metals"  Mr.  Jacob  concludes 
that  the  increase  of  the  money  supply  during  the  first  generations  after  the  dlscov- 
cry  of  AmerlcA  amounted  to  aliout  A00^^.>,  and  that  prices  rose  almost  In  the  same  de- 

free.  8ul»sequent  Investigations  have  re<iuced  the  estimate  of  price  change,  Prof. 
ieslle  deciding  that  prices  rose  al>out  200  %.  The  new  silver  gave  the  people  the 
habit  of  using  more  money,  population  was  growing  all  the  time,  old  Induptries  were 
developed  and  new  ones  started,  so  that  the  increased  demand  for  money  abftorbed 
a  part  of  Its  potencv,  leaving  but  40  %  to  become  effe<rtive  In  ndstng  prices. 

In  Is.'iO  the  simultaneous  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Australia 
lH)ured  a  flood  of  gold  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  result  was  a  gradual 
rise  of  prices  and  large  prosperity. 

Durinfi:  the  Amenc^n  Revolution  the  Continental  Congress  issued  fund  after 
fund  till  18  millions  of  sliver  were  replaced  by  over  300  millions  of  paper.    The  ex- 

Eanhlon  was  too  great  and  too  rapid;  prices  rose  till  a  colonel's  pay  would  scarcely 
uy  oats  for  his  horse ;  they  rose  too  fast.  The  money  waves  c^me  so  fast  and  tM> 
large  that  instead  of  stimulating  industry  they  abused  and  maltreated  it  like  one  who 
attempts  to  bathe  in  the  surf  when  the  waves  are  high  with  Morm. 

Inthe  Rebellion  the  North  was  careful  to  Issue  new  nionev  In  mixlerate  volumea, 
prices  gradually  rose  and  Imlustry  was  energized  as  never  betore.  The  South,  on  the 
contrary,  Issued  Its  money  too  fast,  and  in  the  later  years  of  the  war  the  overdsmie, 
together  with  the  probability  of  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  and  its  conaequent 
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silver  offers,  is  not  likely  to  come  in  the  gi-adual  way  that 
such  expansion  ought  to  come.  There  will  l)e  iii-st  a  sudden 
contraction  of  half  a  hillion  or  more,  and  then  a  very  rapid 
expansion  to  an  unknown  extent.  These  sudden  changes 
are  had;  jolts  are  no  l>etter  for  a  nation  than  for  an  indi- 
vidual ;  to  fall  over  a  i)recipice  or  go  up  in  a  cyclone  is  not 
altogether  wliolesome  for  a  man  or  for  society.  Moreover, 
when  the  climax  has  Ix^en  reached  prices  will  begin  to  fall 
again,  and  Wall  Street  syndicates  will  l)egm  to  play  with 
silver  its  they  do  with  gold  to-day.  It  is  true  that  since  1873 
the  price  of  silver  hius  kept  pretty  nearly  even  with  the 
average  of  commcKlity  prices,  falling  a«  they  fell,  but  it  must 
lie  remembered  that  silver  monetized  cannot  Ije  expected  to 
Ixihave  like  silver  demonetized.  Remonetization  will  vastly 
increase  the  demand  for  silver  and  lift  it«  value  materially. 

Inability  U)  enforce  the  leji^nl -tender  quality  of  lt8  |>ai>er,  0AU8e<l  Hueh  an  abnormal 
rise  of  iirlcen  that  it  took  $1/200  to  buy  a  ])alr  of  boott<  in  Kiehniond. 

In  tlie  French  Revolution  the  at«HiKnatH  were  i»Mued  by  tent}  of  thouHandH  of  mill- 
louH  of  frau<'.8  and  pricen  apdn  roHe  too  fant. 

During;  the  early  vcart)  of  the  Na)M)leonie  wars  (17iK^i797)  Kn^^land  wap  in  a  niot>t 
alarming?  condition,  iler  money  had  fled  (a8  our  monev  did  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  KelK-Uion,  a8  metallic  money  always  does  in  time  of  c^ilamity),  a  financial  ntrln- 
>cency  crippled  her  but«lne8R.  a  panic  Hwept  over  her  cx)mmercc,  and  ended  in  a  run 
<m  the  bank  and  mutiny  in  tlic  fleet.  The  (joirernment  was  induced  t4>  irlve  relief  by 
loauH  to  the  businet>H  clanneH,  and  was  at  hiHt  In  17(i7  compelled  to  hUBuend  Hpe<'ie 
paymentH  and  rely  entirely  on  a  paper  currency,  nnmedlately  the  bUBlneBt)  of  the 
nation  revived,  an'd  for  lb  yearn  Entclund  enjoyed  unparalleled  jiroHperity  In  Bplte  of 
the  heavy  drain  of  the  war.  And  she  mlf^ht  have  retidned  her  industrial  glory  for. 
ever  had  she  retained  the  policy  of  supplying  the  people  with  an  abundant  currency 
and  raining  revenue  by  a  heavy  income  tax  and  continued  the  public  employment  a nh 
direction  of  all  the  Kurplus  lal»or  in  the  country,  not  in  army  and  navy  as  during 
the  war,  but  in  the  conntructlou  of  roads,  paries,  buildings,  and  all  manner  of 
pubMc  improvements.  Hut  in  18IG  she  demonetize<l  silver  for  amounts  beyond  f  li), 
j)rovidcd  for  the  resumption  of  spe<*ie  payments  by  a  bill  passed  in  1811),  anu  in  prep- 
ation  therefor  l)egan  U>  fund  the  paper  currency  into  public  bonds.  Prices  immedl. 
ately  began  to  fall.  Profits  and  wages  declineil.  Kiots  broke  out  In  manufacturing 
towiis,  and  agrltrultural  laborers  burned  cornsUicks  and  hayricks,  for  which  some  of 
them  were  hanged.  The  ruined  farmers  petitioned  the  Government  for  loans  at  low 
interest,  based  on  land  and  <*rops,  but  thev  were  told  the  trouble  was  with  the  tariff; 
but  years  of  Uiriff  and  no  Uiriff  were  alike  disastrous.  Prices  fell  30  to  40%  and 
harvests  were  abundant,  yet  the  lal)orlng  classes  were  unable  to  get  bread.  Tiie  net 
r(>HultH  of  the  contraction  and  accompanving  :^1  of  price's  were  wTeckage,  ))OTertv. 
dcc^ides  of  misery,  enormouH  growth  of  the  fortunes  of  the  wealthy,  and  ruin  of  all 
others.  The  story  is  told  with  so  much  i>ower  by  the  historian  Alison  tliat  I  will 
•  luoti'  a  few  sentences  from  "  England  In  1815  and  1845."  Sueaking  of  tlie  period  of 
expansion  from  the  suspension  of  s|>cclc  )>ay meats  to  the  beuinuing  of  contraction,  he 
s}i\h:  "The  next  IH  years  were  Uie  most  glorious  and,  talcen  as  a  whole,  the  most 
prosp(>rouH  which  Great  Britain  had  ever  known.  Ushered  in  by  a  combination  of 
ri re um stances  the  most  calamitous,  both  with  reference  to  external  8e<iurlty  and 
internal  industry,  it  terminated  in  a  blazjS  of  glory  and  a  fiood  of  prosperity  which 
has  never  sln<*e  the  beginning  of  the  world  descended  ui)on  anv  nation.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufacture  had  increased  In  unpanillcled  ratio,  the  landed  proprie- 
tors were  in  afliuence,  and  wealth  to  an  unheard-of  extent  had  been  created  among 
the  farmers."  Every  class  in  the  community,  you  sec,  had  proepered  under  expan- 
sion. 

In  his  ••  Essay  on  Money  "  David  ITume  vvTote: 

••  It  Is  certidn  that,  sim^e  the  descovery  of  the  mines  in  America,  Industry  has 
increased  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  in  the  possessors  of  the  mines;  and  this 
may  l>e  justly  ascribed,  among  other  reasons,  to  the  Increase  of  gold  and  silver. 

'"  Accordingly  we  feel  that,  in  every  kingdom  Into  which  monev  )>egins  to  flow  in 
greater  almndance  than/formerly,  cyer>'thlng  takes  a  new  face;  lal>or  and  Industry 
gain  life, —  the  men'hant  liecomeH  more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more  diligent 
au<l  skilful,  and  even  the  farmer  followf<his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and  attention." 

Commenting  upon  these  passages  F^rancls  Walker  says. 

**  I  think  tliat  in  tlie  foregolug  remarks  Mr.  Hume  even  understates  Uie  advantage 
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The  closing  of  the  mints  of  India  changed  the  value  of  silver 
from  70  to  50  cents  in  four  days,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  opening  of  the  mints  of  the  United  States  will  lift  it 
from  53  to  80  or  perhaps  85  cents.  The  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  business  will  continually  intensify  the  raone^iy  de- 
mand for  silver,  while  education,  invention,  discovery,  and  in- 
dustrial combination  continually  diminish  the  cast  of  eonimodi- 
ties.  At  the  same  time  capitaHstic  schemes  will  try  to  con- 
trol the  mines  and  corner  the  bullion,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  after  a  time  falling  prices  will  begin  again  with  all  their 
distressing  c<  )use([uences. 

It  is  frequently  urged  against  free  silver  that  it  will  inter- 
fere with  foreign  trader;  our  money  will  not  be  good  in 
Europe,  they  say,  if  they  have  the  gold  stiindard  and  we 
have  silver  or  Inmetallism.  This  objection  appeal's  to  have 
little  weight.     It  Is  not  necessary  that  our  money  should  l)e 

of  a  metiiHUt  iiitlation.  In  n«l(iitlon  to  nil  which  he  allo^et«,  there  is  the  Important 
con«ideration  of  the  effect  of  Kuch  u  cause  upon  tlie  i>urden  of  exitjtiuK  indebtedneetf*. 
boU)  )>ul)lic  and  private.  The  world  in  nhvayn  in  boudn  to  the  geuenitioiiH  that  have 
preceded.  Tlie  induistry.  tlie  activitv,  tlie'  enterprise  of  the  ereneration  upon  the 
8t;t^e  are  heavily  weighted  l)y  obli^ationn  to  the  itant.  Thene  onliKatlons  cannot  1»e 
repudiated,  they  cauuot  be  iiitentlonally  liglitened  by  act  of  government,  under  im- 
pulse from  the  Heljtor  clasH,  without  Hocial  and  ei'onomic  retrllmtlons  that  will  pro- 
duce a  mischief  far  outweigliin>;  any  l»enelit8  whlcli  may  l>e  in  view  In  such  lll-advigett 
mcJiHureH.  Hut  when  the  eflfect  in  'l)rou^ht  altout  liy  mitural  means,  If  not  too  sudden 
and  violent  in  o]>eration,  1  believe  it  to  lie  wholly  benefldal  and  harmonious  economi- 
cally.  That  the  prreat  silver  jliscovcrlcs  of  the'  Kith  and  17th  centuries,  diminishing 
the  weight  of  feudal  burdens,  cutting  down  the  effective  revenues  of  existing  dynas- 
ties, and  reducing  the  weight  of  oltligations  derived  from  the  past,  had  an  influence 
wholly  in  addition  to  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  not  only  extending  conimen*lal 
activitv,  but  lifting  society  and  industry  to  a  new  and  higher  plane,  seems  to  he 
beyond  question." 

'  One  remark  in  this  paragraph  may  need  explanation,  perhaps  criticism.  It 
Is  true  that  a  just  obligation  of  the  same  weight  that  it  was  at  the  start  ought  not  to 
be  lightened  by  law  at  the  impulse  of  the  debtor  actinic  from  selfish  motives,  but  it 
is  not  true  that  obligations  which  have  increased  in  weight  should  not  be  reduced  to 
their  original  weight  by  act  of  law.  nor  is  it  true  that  any  law  diminishing  the  press- 
ure of  tne  past  would' not  be  justifiable  if  the  motive  of  those  enacting  it  was  the 
i>ublic  good,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  burden  of  existing  indebtedness 
llghtene<l  by  chance,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  to  lighten  the  burden  by  intelligent  action 
provided  the  motive  Is  really  the  puVfllc  welfare  and  not  selfish  advantage. 

President  Walker  also  says  in ''Economic  Studies,"  vol.  1.,  No.  1,  already  referred  to : 

•*  With  a  nuuierate  progressive  increase  of  the  money  supply  and  a  genera! 
upward  tendency  of  prices,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  result  that  the  man  of  business, 
whether  manufacturer  or  merchant,  will  l>c  readier  to  assume  the  initiative,  will  be 
more  <'ourageou8  and  hopeful,  will  display  greater  enterprise  and  energy,  that  when 
l»ri<'es  are  falling. 

M.  Chevalier  says  that  the  increase  of  money  aids  those  who  live  by  present  labor 
and  hurts  those  wh'o  live  by  past  labor,  and  is  "progress."  J.  R.  McCulioch  says  that 
inflation  lightens  prin<>ipal*and  interestof  public  debt,  and  he  favors  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion  of  the  burden  of  debts,  through  natural  increase  of  precious  metals,  to  promote 
Industry,  and  diminish  the  obligations  which  press  on  the  producing  classes.  While, 
like  a  fall  of  rain  after  a  long  C4)urse  of  dry  wcrithcr,  it  mav  be  prejudicial  to  certain 
classes,  it  Is  beneficial  to  an  iiicomimraoly  greater  number.  Including  all  who  are 
actively  engaged  lii  industrial  pursuits,  and  is,  speaking  generally,  oi  g^eat  public 
or  national  advantage.** 

l*rof.  W.  Stanley  Jevons  savs  ('•  Investigations  into  (^urreni-y  and  Finance,**  pp. 
96-7.): 

"  I  cannot  but  agree  with  McCulioch  that,  putting  out  of  sight  Individual  cases  of 
hardship.  If  such  exist,  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gohl  must  have,  and  I  should  say  has 
had  already  a  most  powerfully  beneficial  effect.  It  loosens  a  country,  as  nothing  else 
could,  fn>m  Itn  old  iMjndsof  debt  and  habit.  It  throws  Increased  rewards  before  all 
wh<»  are  making  and  ac(|uirlng  wealth,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are 
enjoying  aciiulred  wealth.  It  excites  tlie  active  and  skilful  classes  of  the  community 
to  new  exertions.'* 
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good  in  Europe ;  foi*eign  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
bills  of  exchange.  Balances  are  settled  with  commodities, 
when  gold  is  used  it  is  used  as  a  commodity,  not  as  money ; 
as  bullion,  not  as  coin.  It  could  be  used  in  the  same  way  no 
matter  what  sort  of  a  home-currency  we  had.  If  it  could 
not  be  had  in  this  country,  a  cai^o  of  wheat,  beef,  cotton,  or 
other  commodity  could  be  sent  over  the  sea,  sold  in  Europe 
for  coin  or  bullion  or  bills,  and  the  debt  settled  with  that. 
Such  shipments  of  commodities  are  the  fundamental  facts  in 
inteniational  commerce.  It  is  upon  such  facts  that  bills  of 
exchange  are  based.  Foreign  exchanges  would  go  on  all 
right  without  an  ounce  of  gold.  A  change  to  free  silver 
will  make  our  demand  for  silver  greater  than  the  demand  in 
Europe,  and  our  demand  for  gold  less  than  the  demand  in 
Europe  ;  wherefore  silver  will  come  to  us  and  gold  will  go 
from  us.  Until  wages  rise  in  equal  proportion  with  the  rise 
of  prices,  free  silver  will  give  our  manufacturers  a  greater 
advantage  in  foreign  markets  than  they  now  possess.  But 
ultimately,  when  conditions  have  had  time  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  system,  our  foreign  commerce  will  show  no 
change  or  very  little  change  in  consequence  of  free  silver. 
Our  foreign  trade  is  only  4^  of  oUr  whole  business  at  any 
rate,  and  is  of  small  imj)ortance  compared  to  our  internal 
affairs.  In  respect  to  the  use  of  money  in  other  lands,  there 
is  little  room  for  doubting  that  after  gold  and  silver  have  re- 
adjusted themselves  and  reached  an  equilibrium  our  money 
will  be  taken  in  Europe  at  the  same  value  it  has  here;  and  if 
it  were  not  so  it  will  always  be  easy  to  obtain  letters  of  credit, 
which  are  in  fact  at  present  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining 
funds  and  making  payments  while  journeying  in  foreign 
lands. 

Another  objection  far  more  serious  is  the  belief  of  many 
wealthy  and  influential  men,  even  among  the  wisest  and 
l)est,  ttiat  the  motive  of  free  silver  is  confiscation,  that  it 
means  great  distiu*bance  and  possible  panic,  aud  that  it  is  the 
first  step  in  a  campaign  of  anarchy  and  ruin.*     It  is  difficult 

0|f  tho  uncontradicted  newspaper  reporta  of  Andrew  D.  White's  letters  and 
Interviews  truly  represent  him,  ne  has  gone  to  absord  extremes,  asserting  that  the 
free  (K>lnage  of  sliver  Is  cx>nflflcatlon,  anarchy,  and  sodallsm.  when  Andrew  D. 
White  was  president  of  Cornell  University,  he  was  renrded  as  a  man  of  hich  tntelll- 

?:eno^  and  upright  character.  His  addrest*  called  **  The  Message  of  the  Nineteenth 
/entury  to  the  Twentieth  "  Is  one  of  the  noblest  things  In  the  langnage,  calling  atten- 
tion to  tho  national  danger  of  allowing  the  pursuit  at  wealth  to  Deoome  the  loeal  of 
our  youth  ;  but  If  President  White  really  wrote  the  letter  ascribed  to  him  he  most 
have  lost  one  or  other  of  the  line  qualities  above  mentioned.  A  man  of  high  inlelll- 
tfence  would  know  in  the  first  place  that  anarchy  and  socialism  are  precise  opporites, 
and  that  no  single  Idea  or  measure  could  be  both  anaichlstic  and  sodaUano  al  the 
same  time  ;  and  a  man  of  high  character  would  not  endeavor  to  frighten  the  people 
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to   understand   how  men   of   high   intelligence  and    liberal 
thought  can  hold  sueli  views,  but  the  fact  that  they  do  con- 
stitutes auotlier  danger  in  the  path  of  silver.     If  the  capital- 
ists of  the  East  cannot  be  made  to  see  that  the  motives  of 
the  free-silver  movement  on   the  jmrt  of  tlie   bulk   of    the 
people  at  least  Ls  justice  and  not  confiscation,  public   policy 
for  the  whole  country  and  not  simply  class  legislation,  they 
may  go    to   great   Icngtlis    in  their  opposition  and  in  their 
elToits  to  render  free  coinage  of  no  avail.     A  small  group  of 
great  capitalists  can  at  any  time  by  acting  in  concert  in  the 
withdrawal  of  loans,  tying  up  money,  manipulating  stocks 
and  bonds  and  and  gold,  flooding  the  market  with  securities, 
produce  a  flurry  or  a  panic.     And  even  without  concerted 
design,  if  capital  believes  free  silver  will  cause  a  panic,  that 
of    itself  is  one  strong  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  cause  a 
panic  —  such  belief  and    free  silver  together  may  bring  a 
panic,  though  free  silver  in  a  reasonable  community  might 
have  no  such  effect.     At  the  worst,  however  a  panic  would 
not  last  —  the  rise  of  prices  would  speedily  check  it   and 
turn  the  tide  of  affairs  toward  prosperity. 

As  to  the  predicted  deluge  of  American  securities  from 
Europe,  1  do  not  think  it  proUible — there  may  be  an  eflfort 
to  sell  American  stocks,  but  if  any  large  mass  is  put  on  the 
market  the  price  will  fall  and  the  majority  of  holders  will 
then  withdraw  their  securities,  knowing  that  if  they  insist  on 

I»y  the  U8e  of  a  pnrcol  of  Hcareful  words  which  he  knew  were  falsely  applied.  A  poll- 
tU'lan  inltfht  do  that,  but  a  wine,  falr-ndnded  man  would  tell  the  people  now  and  why 
ho  thouent  free  silver  would  do  harm,  and  rely  upon  their  sense  of  Justice  to  do  the 
rii^ht  thing. 

•So  far  an  contl8caUou  is  concerned,  It  Is  true  that  free  silver  will  injure  the 
ouncrs  of  re<!eiitlv  contra<'tcd  obligations;  but  no  law  was  ever  passed  for  the  public 
good  that  did  not  Injure  some  Individuals  or  some  class  of  individuals,  and  the  von- 
Hricatlon  c^'iused  bv  free  sliver  will  be  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket  to  the  conflscaUon  that 
has  been  caused  by  the  gold  sUindard,  or  to  the  conllsc^itlon  that  will  be  prevented 
from  consummation  by  tlie  coinage  of  silver. 

If  u  debtor  votes  for  hllver  believing  that  it  will  release  him  from  a  Just  indebted- 
ness, and  that  belief  constltute^  the  motive  of  his  vote,  he  is  a  scoundrel  and  a  repu- 
diator;  but  if  he  believes  that  silver  will  slmplv  reduce  his  debt  to  its  original  stzc?, 
and  prevent  his  creditor  from  getting  more  than  his  due,  his  ballot  is  tliat  of  an 
honest  man;  and  if  In  addition  he  thinks  free  silver  will  change  depression  to  pros- 
perity and  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole,  his  vote  Is  the  vote  of  a  patriot. 

Suppose  that  you  should  l>orrow  1(M)  yards  of  cloth  from  me,  which  I  should 
measure  off  with  a  yard-stick  30  inches  long,  and  before  you  returned  the  cloth  I 
should  legislate  the  yard-stick  up  to  72  inches,  or  should  fall  to  enact  proper  measurea 
to  check  tt  tendency  of  the  stick  to  expand,  so  that  by  deliberate  fraud  or  by  unpre- 
vented  expansion  the  yardstick  came  to  be  72  inches  long,  and  when  you  brought 
back  your  100  yards  of  cloth,  as  long  a  piece  us  you  had  borrowed,  I  said,  "That 
won't  do;  you'll  have  to  get  some  more  cloth:  that's  only  half  enough,"  and  you  at 
last  puzzled  out  what  was  the  matter  and  discovered  tliat  the  yard-stick  had  in- 
creased  in  length,  and  you  said,  **This  is  all  wrong;  if  you  did  it  intentionally  it  is  a 
fraud;  and  if  you  did  not  intend  this  result  it  will  Btill  be  a  fraud  for  you  to  Insist 
on  receiving  twice  as  much  as  you  gave;  I  shall  write  a  few  words  on  tiie  statute 
lH>ok  that  will  reduce  that  yardstick  to  its  former  dimensions."  Would  you  not  be 
instilled  in  such  action?  I  think  you  would,  and  I  believe  tliat  the  fanners  of  the 
West  and  South  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  conflsc^itlon,  but  for  Justioe  and  the  publto 
irood.  Their  self-interest  c>oincldcs  on  the  whole  with  equity  and  the  welfare  of  the 
uutlon,  and  their  votes  will  be  tli«  votes  of  righteous  men. 
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selling  they  will  get  little  or  nothing,  while  if  they  wait  till 
the  new  silver  can  make  itself  felt  the  renaissance  of  business 
will  swell  the  profits  of  the  railroads  and  other  enterprises 
and  their  stocks  will  be  worth  more  than  evei:.  It  is  divi- 
dends and  earning  power,  not  the  gold  standard,  that  con- 
stitute the  value  of  railway  stock.  If  Europe  shatUd  insist 
on  getting  rid  of  large  blocks  of  American  stock,  why,  our 
own  people  can  buy  them  at  a  low  figure,  bringing  back  the 
owneiiship  of  our  industries  to  this  country,  and  keeping  the 
profits  of  the  subsequent  rise  of  values  on  American  soil. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  wishing  success  to  the 
free^ilver  movement  is  that  it  will  clear  the  air  and  will  put 
in  office  the  representatives  of  the  producing  classes.  The 
West  and  South,  the  most  progressive  part  of  our  people, 
have  become  convinced  that  in  free  silver  lies  their  hope; 
until  they  have  tried  it  they  will  think  of  little  else,  so  that 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  get  the  silver  question  settled  in 
order  that  other  burning  questions  may  have  a  chance  to  secure 
the  attention  they  merit.  At  the  best  silver  cannot  cure  the 
evils  of  monopoly.  The  monopolist  can  fix  his  own  prices 
whatever  your  currency  may  be ;  he  will  tax  you  his  hun- 
dreds of  millions  a  year  just  the  same  with  silver  as  with 
gold.  Free  silver  will  not  make  the  Government  honest,  nor 
destroy  partisanship  and  political  roguery,  nor  abolish  the 
slums,  nor  overcome  the  liquor  traffic,  nor  free  our  country 
from  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Even  in  respect  to  the 
redistribution  of  labor  free  silver  can  do  but  little  compared 
with  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  main  cause  of  panic  and 
depression  was  not  the  demonetization  of  silver,  but  the  lack 
of  any  intelligent  method  of  redistributing  labor  displaced 
by  combinations  or  inventions  and  the  absence  of  any  in- 
telligent plan  of  adjusting  the  movement  of  the  volume 
of  the  currency  to  the  movement  of  business.  Every  inven- 
tion throws  men  out  of  work,  so  does  the  formation  of  truste 
and  combinations.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  if 
those  who  want  work  would  go  to  the  right  place  and  do  the 
right  thing ;  but  labor  has  much  inertia.  Every  man  wants 
to  go  back  to  work  at  the  old  trade  and  in  the  same  place  or 
near  it,  and  he  sits  down  and  waits  for  something  to  turn  up. 
Free  silver  will  stimulate  industry  for  a  time  and  give  a  little 
temporary  relief,  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  &e  trouble, 
nor  will  it  supply  any  adequate  means  of  adjusting  the  move- 
ment of  the  volume  of  our  currency  with  the  movement  of 
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business.  The  diffusion  of  wealth  by  wise  taxation,  etc.,  the 
protection  of  children  from  vicious  influences,  there  distribu- 
tion of  displaced  labor,  and  the  elevation  of  our  laboring 
classes,  the  puriflcation  of  government,  the  removal  of  jmvate 
monopoly  in  land,  transportation,  and  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, a  better  system  of  banking,  railroading,  telegraphing, 
—  all  these  and  others  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  may 
get  a  proper  hearing  when  free  silver  is  disposed  of. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  rise  of  prices  and  conse- 
quent stimulation  of  industry  so  that  it  may.  be  able  to  climb 
out  of  the  slough  of  depression  in  which  it  has  wallowed  so 
long,  together  with  the  hope  that  the  victory  of  free  silver  will 
clear   the  air   and   allow  the    problems   of   monopoly,  good 
government,  etc.,  to  come  to  the  front,  at  the  same  time  turn- 
ing the  plutocrats  out  of  office,  or  at  least  replacing  the  pi^es- 
ent  incumbents  with  men  more  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
people's  interests,  constitute  sufficient  i-easons  to  wish  that  sil- 
ver may  carry  the  day,  in  spite  of  the  temporary  danger's,  dis- 
advantages, and  injustices  incident  to  the  change.     It  seems, 
however,  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  the  attention  of  the 
people  should  have  l)een  directed  to  silver  so  strongly  as  it 
has.     As  between  free  silver  and  a  continuance  of  the  present 
monetary  system,  the  silver  is  probtibly  pi-eferable  if  we  look 
to  remote  as  well  as  U)  innuediate  results ;  but  if  we  ask  the 
broader  question,  "  What  sort  of  a  monetary  system  should  we 
adopt?"  free  silver  is  not  the  answer  any  moi^e  than  free  gold. 

Under  a  strong  and  stable  government  able  to  enforce  its 
legal-tender  laws  the  most  imporUint  monetary  fact  is  the 
movement  of  the  volume  of  the  currency ;  control  of  this 
movement  means  the  control  of  prices,  and  the  control  of 
prices  involves  the  power  to  command  prasperity  or  panic.^ 
A  matter  of  such  moment  should  not  l)e  left  to  chance  or 
private  manipulation.  Free  gold  leaves  the  volume  of  the 
ciu'rency  to  be  determined  by  chance  and  speculation,  and 
therefore  leaves  prices  and  prosperity  to  accident  and  Wall 
Street.     Free  silver  will  ultimately  do  the  same.     A  scien- 

7  See  notes  2  and  6.  It  is  Bomctiines  said  that  credit  will  expand  to  take  the  place  of 
money,  so  that  a  decrease  of  the  currency  does  not  necessarily  affect  prices.  This 
may  be  so  In  some  cases,  hut  as  a  rule  it  is.  as  President  Walker  remarks,  **  a  ({uesUon 
whether  the  operations  of  credit  are  not  less  active,  rather  than  more  active,  when 
contraction  of  the  currency  is  goin^  on  than  when  the  currency  is  undergoing  a  mod- 
erately progressive  Increase."  ("  Kox)nomic  Studies,"  vol.  i.,  No.  1,  pages  44-5).  Con- 
traction depresses  business,  and  men  are  less  willing  to  give  credit,  more  insistent  on 
cash,  when  trade  is  bad  and  danger  is  ahead,  than  when  businens  Is  brisk  and  the 
sea  Is  smooth.  Walker,  Price,  and  other  leading  economists  declare  that  the  credit 
system  may  modify  but  does  not  destroy  the  relation  between  currency  volume  and 
prlc«,  there  being  a  large  fleld  of  exchange  In  which  cash  and  credit  are  required. 
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tific  money  needs  more  than  a  gold  or  silver  or  bimetallic 
base;  it  needs  intelligent  regulation  of  tiie  movement  of 
the  volume  of  thp  cuiTency  in  reference  to  the  movement  of 
business,  so  as  to  keep  the  average  of  agricultural,  commercial, 
manufacturing  piices  at  a  uniform  level,  or  on  a  gradual 
upward  slope  when  necessary  to  overcome  depression  and 
industrial  disturbance. 

Again,  it  is  imwise  for  the  nation  to  promise  to  redeem  its 
money  in  any  one  commodity  or  any  two  commodities.  Two 
ai'e  better  than  one,  but  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  etc.,  are  better 
than  two.  The  moment  the  Government  promises  to  redeem 
in  one  specific  commodity,  schemers  will  begin  to  speculate 
in  that  commodity,  tiying  to  comer  it,  seeking  to  establish 
an  endless  chain  of  bond  issues  and  speculative  profit, 
endeavoring  to  enhance  its  value  by  controlling  its  produc- 
tion, etc.,  so  as  to  increase  the  value  of  the  debts  tliat  are 
owing  to  them.  The  nation  should  not  promise  payment  in 
gold  or  silver  or  any  other  specified  commodity,  but  should  " 
simply  guarantee  the  holders  of  national  greenbacks  that  a 
dollar  in  United  States  currency  shall  pay  f pr  a  dollar's  worth 
of  taxes  or  government  ser\4ce,  shall  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of 
any  commodity  that  is  in  tlie  market,  and  shall  cancel  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  debt  public -or  private, — shall  be,  in  other 
words,  a  full  legal  tender  without  exception,  and  shall  be 
enforced  as  such  in  every  court  of  justice  in  the  land. 

It  is  also  unwise  to  dig  silver  and  gold  out  of  the  ground 
at  enormous  cost  in  order  that  the  precious  product  may  be 
used  for  a  purpose  that  can  be  answered  as  well  or  better  by 
a  product  that  is  almost  costless.  Paper  at  less  than  1  cent 
an  ounce  will  do  the  work  of  money  better  than  gold  worth 
more  than  $20  an  ounce.  Is  it  not  folly  to  coin  the  gold  and 
bury  it  in  vaults,  or  scatter  it  over  the  world  in  the  fine  dust 
that  wears  from  its  surface  as  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand 
and  tounter  to  counter?  Better  reserve  the  gold  for  pur- 
poses paper  cannot  serve,  —  beautiful  watch-cases,  fine  table 
service,  etc.,  where  it  will  last  practically  forever. 

It  appears  that  a  wise  monetary  system  would  include  (1) 
a  national  cuiTcncy  redeemable  in  service,  a  full  legal  tender 
in  every  market  and  for  every  debt,  adjusted  to  the  movement 
of  business  by  means  of  intelligent  regulation  of  its  volume, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  or  private  manipulation  ;^ 

8  Metallic  money  may  be  u»ed  together  with  paper,  and  It  mar  posaesa  an 
**  IntrinBlc  "  value  equal  to  Its  coin  value  or  It  may  not ;  tne  Important  matters  ai  e 
that  the  Tolome  of  the  currency  should  he  inteUlfently  refotaled  ta  the  publlo  tsterest, 
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(2)  a  system  of  postal  savings  banks,  wherein  the  savings  of 
the  people  would  be  absolutely  safe,  and  from  which  the 
farmer  could  borrow  money  on  liLs  land  at  the  same  rate 
of  interest   that   a    banker   pays   when   he  borrows  on  his 

and  that  the  nation  Hhould  not  promise  to  redeem  In  one  or  two  gpecific  commodltleB 
suhject  to  private  control.  If  It  is  thought  best  to  retain  metallic  redemption,  then 
the  nation  shouUl  become  the  owner  of  tne  i^old  and  silver  mines,  so  that  It  may  be 
able  to  protect  its  currency  from  speculation.  But  In  truth  metallic  redemption  is 
unnecessary  and  unwise;  the  use  of  "intrinsic"  money  for  domestic  business  Is 
a  needless  wayte;  paper  money  and  alloy  with  commodity  redemption  or  labor 
redemption  will  do  exactly  as  well  and  better  if  the  volume  Is  properly  regulated. 

John  Stuart  Mill  and  Rlcardo,  Bonamy  Price,  and  President  Walker,  In  fact  the 
whole  line  of  leading  political  economists  expressly  declare  that  neither  intrinsic 
value  nor  redemption  in  coin  is  necessary  to  constitute  good  money.  It  being 
perfectly  easy  for  any  stable  government  to  ninintain  the  exchange  value  of  paper 
money  by  maKlng  it  a  legal  tender  and  regulating  its  volume.  (See  MilPs  Polit.  £con. 
and  Walker's  "  Advanced  Course,"  where  the  conclusions  of  Price,  Ricardo,  and 
other  eminent  economists  are  cited.) 

Those  who  oppose  a  paper  currency  conUiining  no  promise  to  pav  gold  or  silver 
are  fond  of  chilling  it  "  irredeemable,"  but  that  Is  a  very  misleading  description;  It  Is 
redeemable  in  service,  for  the  nation  promises  to  take  every  dollar  of  it  in  payment 
for  a  dollar's  worth  of  gi'vernmentiil  service,  —  that  is  Involved  in  making  the  paper 
receivable  for  taxes;  it  is  redeemable  in  commodities,  for  the  nation  agrees  that  its 
courts  shall  enforce  every  dollar  of  it  as  full  legal  tender  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  any- 
thing  In  the  market  and  for  the  payment  of  a  dollar's  debt.  Imlependent  paper  Is  a 
truer  designation  than  irredeemable  paper. 

If  the  paper  is  not  a  full  legal  tender,  or  if  it  is  issued  in  too  great  quantity,  or  If 
the  Government  is  tottering  and  unable  to  enforce  the  legal-tender  quality,  Uie  cur- 
rency will  depreciate  in  value,  as  In  tlie  cjise  of  the  French  assignats,  the  Continental 
currency,  the  Confederate  scrip,  etc.  Even  the  North  depreciated  most  of  Its  paper 
by  denying  it  a  full  legal-teufier  quality;  it  was  a  legal  tender  ejccept  for  the  pay. 
nient  of  duties  on  Imnorts  and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  If  you  curtail  the  utilities 
of  the  paper  vou  cut  down  its  value,  of  course,  but  If  you  give  it  full  utilities  in  ex- 
change and  tfo  not  issue  it  too  fast  it  will  remain  at  par  with  gold  or  above  It;  it  has 
all  the  Internal  exchange  utility  of  gold  and  consetiuently  all  the  internal  exchange 
value  of  ^old. 

Early  in  the  Rebellion  60  millions  of  papei*were  issued  without  any  promise  to 
pay  in  coin,  and  yet  those  60  millions  reniained  at  par  with  gold  all  during  the  war; 
oecause  they  contained  no  cUiune  of  earception  their  legal-tender  quality  was  complete; 
they  were  as  useful  in  exchange  as  gold  and  therefore  had  the  same  exchange  value. 

Examine  one  of  your  silver  certliicates,  of  which  there  are  625  millions  in  the 
United  States  (lieiuetpof  Jien'eirs,  July,  ISIMJ,  page  f)4,  where  the  currency  of  the  world 
is  tiibulated^  —  you  will  ilnd  that  It  is'  redeemable  not  in  gold,  but  only  In  silver,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  which  is  only  about  half  the  face  of  the  certlflciite;  yet  it  circulates 
at  par  with  gold  because  It  is  redeemable  In  service,  it  is  a  legal  tender  for  customs, 
taxes,  et<*-..  and  tliat  keeps  it  at  par  without  reference  to  the  silver  in  the  government 
vaults,  which  could  not  of  Itself  keep  the  certificate  anywhere  near  par,  because  it 
isn't  worth  anywhere  near  par  itself.  If  the  Government  should  Issue  a  bit  of  paper 
purporting  to  be  a  ten-dollar  bill  and  promising  to  pay  the  bearer  10  bushels  of  wheat 
and  to  take  the  bill  for  #10  worth  of  taxes,  customs,  eV.,  it  would  be  the  latter  prom- 
ise that  would  kee[)  the  oaper  at  par  and  not  the  promise  to  pav  the  wheat.  No  one 
would  take  the  note  for  f  10  because  it  was  redeemable  with  ten  Ijushels  of  wheat,  be- 
cause ten  bushels  of  wheat  are  only  worth  about  $5  or  $6, 

In  Pennsylvania  from  1723  to  17t2  (till  England  interfered)  a  paper  currencv  not 
redeemable  in  coin  was  issued  from  time  to  time  in  considerable  amounts  and  did 
not  fall  in  value.  Franklin,  Hume,  and  others  who  have  written  accounts  of  the 
period  declare  that  it  was  one  of  remarkable  prosperity,  which  they  attribute  to  the 
plan  of  issuing  Independent  paper  in  government  loans  to  the  holders  of  land.  (For 
a  full  ac/'ount  see  Annals  of  American  Ac4idemy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  May, 
1896,  Philadelphia.) 

Brazil  has  kept  an  Independent  pa]>er  currency  at  par  with  gold  ftir  .nany  years 
and  even  sent  it  to  a  premium.  A  fter  the  Paraguayan  war,  Dom  Pedro  refused  to  par- 
alyze the  cx)untry's  energies  by  contracting  the  circulating  medium.  Instead  of  doing 
that  he  de<'4ded'to  stimulate  them  by  vigorous  expansion  (as  France  did  after  the 
Franco-German  war),  and  the  consequence  was  that  within  7  years  after  the  war  the 
paper  money  which  had  depreciated  nearly  one-half  rose  again  to  par,  and  even  com- 
manded a  premium  of  \h<!.  in  gold.  It  took  the  United  Suites  15  vears  to  bring  its 
f)aper  to  par  with  gold  via  the  contraction  road,  while  Brazil  reached  the  same  goal 
n  less  than  half  that  time,  by  way  of  the  expansion  turnnike.  Moreover,  our  people 
suffered  inexpressible  hardships  during  the  Journey,  wnlle  hers  were  never  more 
prosperous  and  happy.    (••  The  Key  Note,"  Orlflin,  pp.  98-9.) 

Our  counties  frequently  pay  the  expenses  of  constructing  public  works  with 
county  scrip  receivable  for  county  taxes,  and  even  this  paper  money  with  its  very 
Umited  legal-tender  qualities  passes  at  par  if  not  too  largely  Issyed.    Koith  Cwrgliofl 
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bonds  ;^  (3)  a  iion-partLsan  commission  to  watch  the  flux 
of  prices  and  leport  to  the  Government  from  time  to  time  the 
adjustments  of  interest,  taxation,  and  public  expenditure  neces- 

at  one  time  c-jirried  4  or  .*>  hundred  thousnndH  of  such  BCiip  at  par  with  gold  when  only 
$l(Mi,(MH)  was  rtH"elval>k'  yearly  for  Uixch. 

Terhaptt  the  Ino^t  striking  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  Independent  paper 
money  in  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  liank  of  Venice.  For  600  yearn,  until  Napo- 
leon ('oufiuered  the'  eity  and  overthrew  the  Government,  the  Venetian  Bank  main- 
tained an  "  irredeemaljle  "  )>Aper  at  or  above  par  with  gold  in  all  the  leading  marketu 
of  tlie  world.  It8  paper  was  ho  Huperiort4)  gold  in  its  convenience  and  safety  that  it 
frequently  ntood  aH  high  a8'2U%  above  gold  in  the  great  centres  of  commerce. 

In  1171  intrinHic  money  failed  t4>  meet  tlie  requiremenls  of  the  Venetian  republic, 
and  a  book  credit  or  iuKcription  money  waH  adopted  and  made  full  legal  tenuer  for 
all  debts  pultlic  and  private.  It  had  no  IntrinHic  value,  was  not  reileemable  in  gold  or 
Hilver  or  coin  of  any  kind,  nor  wan  there  any  promiBe  or  ex)>e<'tation  of  such  redemp- 
tion at  any  future  time ;  yet  for  Hou  yearH  it  'did  the  businesH  of  the  republic  and  stood 
at  par  willi  goUi  or  above  it  not  only  in  Venice  but  all  over  the  civilized  world.  There 
wart  no  panic  in  the  nation  in  all  thone  6 centuries,  and  Venice  became  and  remained 
the  centre  of  cmnmert'c  and  the  clearing-houHe  of  the  world. 

Pernonn  who  have  not  Htudied  the  Hubje<'t  nor  thought  much  about  It,  on  hearing 
an  advocate  of  independiMit  paper,  are  apt  to  declare  that,  hist4>ry  or  no  history,  it  lb 
perfectly  clear  t<»  them  that  the  (iovernment  cannot  create  value,  and  that  paper  with- 
out gold'  or  Hilver  behind  it  muft  be  worthless.  They  fail  to  recognize  that  the  paper 
has  the  whole  Held  of  service  and  commodities  behind  it,  and  that  thev  are  making  a 
pun  on  the  word  value.  The  (Government  c4innot  by  stimping  paper  give  it  the  intrin- 
»ic  value  |M)HHessed  by  gold,  but  it  can  give  it  the  'same  txchangtr  value,  and  it  Is  the 
exchange  value  that  makes  gold  go<Kl  money.  It  is  not  because  gold  will  make  fine 
wat'h-cascs  and  Uible  plate  that  we  take  it  for  our  laltor  and  goods,  but  because  we 
know  w<^  can  exchange  it  ft)r  food,  clothing,  books,  lal)or,  or  gooils  of  any  kind;  and 
if  we  can  do  the  same  with  paper  we  will  tiike  paper  as  readily  as  gold,  more  readily, 
in  fact,  for  It  is  easier  to  carry. 

The  (iovernment  <'an  giv'e  even  intrinsic  value  of  a  certain  kind  to  practically 
worthless  paper  bv  stnniiiing  it  and  limiting  the  number  of  pieces;  men  will  pay 
far  more  than  the  legal-tender  value  of  sucii  pieces  In  order  to  possess  Uiem  as 
curiosities  or  art  tn*asures. 

It  is  clearly  al>surd  to  say  that  tlie  Government  cannot  give  value  to  paper.  An 
individual  cnn  do  It,  why  not  a  nation?  A  deed  has  value,  and  a  note,  ana  a  bit  of 
manuscript.  Tennyson*<'ouhl  make  a  sheet  of  paper  worth  $1,000.  A  )>ostage  stamp 
has  value  and  is  just  as  good  as  gold  or  silver  all  over  this  couutrv,  although  It  is 
"  irredetanable  "  in  coin,  redeemable  only  in  service.  Anytlilng  tfiat  is  useful  has 
value;  the  difference  between  gold  money  and  paper  money  is  not  that  gold  has 
value  and  paper  has  none,  but  that  the  gold  monev  has  a  value  aside  from  its 
charact(;r  as  money.  It  has  another  utility  and  therefore  another  soun>e  of  value, 
while  paper  in  general  has  only  value  as  money  because  it  has  only  that  one  utility 
(or  rather  its  other  utilities  are  insigniflcant  in  comparison  with  its  money  utility 
bulk  for  bulk).  But  in  that  utility  it  is  as  useful  as  gold  and  therefore  has  tue  same 
value  for  money  as  gohi  and  frequently  more. 

Those  who  object  to  paper  point  to  the  Continental  currency,  the  French  asslgnats, 
the  Confederate  notes,  etc.,  and  say,  "  That  is  wliat  i>aper  does  when  not  redeemable 
in  coin."  The  truth  is,  however,  tl'iat  it  is  the  overissue  and  not  the  Independence  of 
th<;  paper  that  caused  its  depreciation,  as  we  know  from  the  numerous  instances  in 
Midch  independent  paper  not  iMsued  in  excessive  quantity  has  maintained  its  value 
at  par  with  gold  or  even  reached  a  premium.  To  condemn  paper  because  it 
has  sometimes  l)een  misunderstood  an<i  abused  is  as  illogic^il  as  it  would  be  to  con- 
demn government  btwause  of  the  exc^'sses  of  Nero,  the  abuses  of  Tammany,  or  the 
(errors  of  Congress.  There  is  another  fact  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of:  though 
overexpansion  is  a  very  serious  evil,  it  is  a  heavenly  blessing  compared  to  contrac- 
tii>n  and  falling  ])rices. 

It  is  sometimes  ob]e<*ted  that  in  case  of  the  collapse  of  the  Issuing  Government, 
paper  monev  be<"onies  worthless,  while  gold  and  silver  remain  as  good  as  ever.  For 
example,  wficn  Napoleon  connuere*!  Italy  the  Venetian  currency  breathed  its  last, 
while  gold  would  have  st^iyed  In  the  pock'ets  of  the  people  as  valueful  as  ever.  It  is 
true  that  in  case  of  con<iuest  coin  mav  have  some  advantages  to  certain  individuals, 
though  it  is  also  true  that  gold  and  silver  usually  take  flight  at  the  flrst  note  of 
danger,  as  thev  did  at  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion.  'It  is  paper,  not  gold,  that  a  nation 
in  diHtress  ami  war  have  had  to  rely  upon.  Paper  bore  us  through  the  Rebellion  and 
carri(Hi  F^ngland  to  victory  over  Napoleon.  If  a  nation  has  a  paper  money  and  a 
billion  of  gold  in  use  in  the  arts  at  the  time  its  Government  is  conquered,  its  intrinsic 
wealth  remains  the  same  as  if  it  had  used  the  gold  for  money  Instead  or  the  paper; 
and  at  the  opening  of  hostilities  and  during  conflict  a  nation  with  a  paper  money 
stands  a  far  i)ettcr  chance  than  a  nation  with  a  gold  money  that  is  too  cowardly  to 
do  its  work  in  the  face  of  danger. 

9  F:qual  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none.  It  may  be  all  right  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  lend  money  to  bankers  ail  %  a  year  on  good  security,  but  it  ought  to  be  impartial 
and  lend  to  every  farmer,  merchant,  manufacturer,  any  dtlcen  whatever,  at  equally 
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sary  to  maintain  a  sulwtantial  level  or  a  moderate  upward 
rIoik)  Jis  may  l)e  desired.*® 

\Ve  have  replaced  chsuice  and  private  war  with  intelligent 
co-operation  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  general 
defence  ;  it  is  time  to  replace  chance  and  private  aggression 
with  intelligent  co-operation  in  the  field  of  finance.  Educa- 
tion, health,  supplies  of  water  and  light,  protection  from  fii-e, 
etc.,  are  no  longer  left  to  accident  or  private  initiative  ;  it 
is  time  to  apply  the  same  wise  methods  to  our  money.  Chaos 
and  aggression  are  as  disastrous  in  finance  as  they  can  [xissi- 
bly  be  in  any  department  of  life ;  it  is  time  to  end  their  sway. 
The  ship  has  long  been  left  to  drift  in  the  wind,  subject 
to  every  changing  gust,  and  defenceless  against  the  attacks 
of  piratical  craft ;  she  hsm  drifted  into  stormy  seas,  l)een 
robl)ed  and  broken,  her  saik  are  torn,  her  sides  are  leaking 
and  her  ballast  Ls  badly  shifted ;  it  is  time  to  put  the  ship 
in  good  condition,  make  her  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  of  the 

low  inU'reHt  oil  security  uf  Innd  or  other  j?oo<l  property  well  Innure^l.  From  1723  to 
1772  Pennnylvanla  lent  nutioiial  rurrenrv  to  fanners  — to  eneh  fanner  ouc-half  tlie 
value  of  IiIh  farm,  a  part  to  he  repaid  eacfi  year  till  all  waH  nettled,  then  he  eould  Itor. 
row  again;  and  Franklin  told  the  Unprlish  (vOTernment  that  the  ByHtein  had  uroduee<l 
a  ino8t  antoniiihinK  prosperity.  If  you  are  firoinjc  to  favor  any  claMB,  lietter  lavor  the 
farnierH  than  the  bankern,  for  the  whole  indudtrial  nyHtein  in  built  upon  a^^cultural 
interentH. 

PoBtal  HavintfB  iMinkH  with  loans  at  low  Interest  would  enable  our  debtor  claBHes 
to  turn  their  obliKAtionH  without  injuf^tice  to  any  one.  The  Western  fanner  could 
exchange  his  8,  10,  12  %  mortgage  for  a  1  or  2  per  'cent  government  mortgage,  and  he 
would  Boon  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  woods. 

The  private  banker  would  no  longer  be  able  to  b<»rrow  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment—from  the  people,  that  1p— an«l  then  lend  it  to  the  people  several  times  over  every 
year  at  rates  that  net  him  H  to  M  cents  on  a  dollar  above  the  cent  ho  pays  the  Govern 
ment.  A  profit  of  5(Ni  to  .^(NN)  %  is  not  compati  ble  with  Justice  or  democracy ;  it  destroys 
the  Just  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  creates  a  moneyed  aristocracy.  Let  the  people  stJirt 
their  own  Imnks  and  handle  their  own  money. 

10  By  a  non-partisan  commission  I  mean  a  commission  com]>osed  of  members  from 
each  party  and  each  division  of  the  country,  so  that  each  interest  will  watch  and 
check  any  posHible  indlr(H*tion  of  any  other.' 

If  prices  showe<l  a  tendency  to  fall,  int«irest  could  be  lowere<l  so  as  to  encourage 
liorrowlng  government  fun<ls,  or  more  money  could  be  issued  in  pavment  for  gov- 
ernment serviccH  and  public,  improvements  than  was  taken  Imick  in  taxation.  In 
either  or  both  these  ways  tlie  volume  of  currency  could  be  increased  so  as  to  bring 
pric«fl  uv  to  the  level  again. 

If  iirlceH  inclined  to  as<'end  al>ove  the  desired  level,  pi)stal  savings  bank  loans 
could  DC  calle<i  in,  or  less  money  spent  for  public  works  than  wab  gatliered  by  taxa- 
tion, so  re<iucing  the  volume  of  currencv  and  diminishing  prices. 

Control  of  the  currency  volume  is  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  ]iriceH  reasonably 
steady  or  give  them  an  upward  slope  and  at  all  times  prevent  any  serious  fall. 

John  Stuart  Mill  says:  * 

**That  an  Increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices,  and  a  diminution 
lowers  tliem.  Is  the  most  elementary  proposition  hi  tlie  theory  of  currency.*' 

Kicardo  says : 

**  That  com'nuNlltles  rise  and  fall  In  price  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
money,  I  assume  as  a  fact  that  is  incontrovertible.  That  such  should  l>e  the  c«se, 
the  most  celebrate<I  writers  on  political  economy  are  agree<l." 

It  is  simply  one  application  of  the  great  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

Ii^ac4>operative  commonwealth  It  might  be  best  to  keen  tlie  money  unit  level  In 
value  with  respect  to  latior  ;  the  fall  of  commodities  woulu  injure  no  one.  But  In  a 
competitive  so<-iety  It  Is  better  to  avoid  the  terrible  evil  of  falling  prices  and  leave 
labor  to  secure  its  rights  through  rising  wages.  Even  In  a  co-operative  common- 
wealth a  crcflltor  would  have  no  right  to  expect  more  than  a  return  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  of  lalior  of  equal  quality  with  those  he  lost,  and  a  <lay*s  labor  with  the 
complex  machinery  of  advanced  production  Is  hardly  the  same  In  quality  iftith  a  day'e 
labor  under  tlmplor  conditions. 
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future,  displace  the  officers  who  have  slept  on  duty  or  con- 
nived with  pirates,  and  put  a  wise,  just,  clearsighted  man  at 
the  helm  who  will  turn  the  prow  toward  the  port  of  universal 
prosperity  and  keep  the  vessel  steady  in  her  course  till  she 
reaches  her  destination. 


THREE  TRAYELLERS. 


BY   WARNER    WILLIS    FRIES. 


Three  travellei's  l)egan  the  journey  of  life  together.  Flow- 
ers lifted  toward  them  bright,  dew-ladeii  faces,  and  birds 
warbled  their  morning  carols.  Fruits  ripened  in  great  vari- 
ety by  the  wayside.  The  sun  threw  mantles  of  golden 
warmth  over  all,  impartially. 

One  looked  heavenward  and  saw  only  God.  In  giim  foi'e- 
bodings  or,  at  times,  enmptured  visions  of  an  anticipated 
future  he  lost  the  glory  of  the  present.  Fear,  the  grim  over- 
seer, with  lash  of  scoq^ion  stings  scourged  him  along  the 
way.  He  saw  humanity  a  writhing  nuuss  of  worms,  of  which 
a  favored  few  were  by  God's  mercy  saved,  wliile  all  the  rest 
were  through  His  vengeance  lost. 

He  made  great  sacrifices  ;  he  did  terrible  penance ;  he 
supplicated;  he  entreated.  He  worshipped  with  flattery,  but 
without  reason,  which  he  shunned  lus  a  thing  of  darkness 
and  child  of  the  Evil  One,  born  to  lure  the  unwary  into 
paths  of  vice. 

His  every  thought  paid  tribute  to  the  sovei-eign  he  served. 
Each  gift  to  another  was  either  a  [)eace-offering  or  a  loan 
made  to  his  (xod.  His  acts  of  self-denial  were  bom  from 
the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  hope  of  a  reward. 

To  the  atthcted  he  murmured:  ''It  is  the  will  of  the 
Creator.  This  life  is  but  a  drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  eter- 
nity.    Repent,  and  be  saved  l)efore  it  is  forever  too  late." 

Poverty  sought  his  teal's.  '*  Why  should  I  weep  ? "  he 
asked.  ''  Ye  are  an  honored  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
All  Powerful.  I  questicm  not  His  providence."  To  all  he 
spoke  of  this  world  as  at  l)est  but  a  vale  of  tears.  Comfort 
and  hope,  consolation  and  i*elief,  existed  only  on  a  far  distant 
shore. 

Old  Age  and  his  companion.  Death,  waylaid  him  'as  the 
shadows  of  night  were  falling,  and  gently  robl)ed  him  of  his 
heavy  cross.  He  fell  asleep  with  a  servile  prayer  for  mercy 
•on  his  djang  lips. 

One  looked  througli  eyes  of  selfishness  upon  a  teeming 
world,   and  cried  in  ecstasy:    "Lo,   it  is   minel    mine! 
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Strength  was  his  gift,  enjoyment  his  pursuit.  To  press  Joy's 
cup  to  eager  lips,  to  shut  from  out  his  heart  all  fonns  of 
sorrow  and  of  pain  became  his  highest  hope. 

With  the  j)lummet  of  Desire  lie  sounded  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  Gulf  of  Indulgence.  Under  exultant  heel  he 
crushed  the  fairest  flowei*s.  Satiety  fawned  upon  him,  and 
Ennui  wnipped  him  in  her  stale  embrace. 

Dark  clouds  ol)scured  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  Looking 
l)ack,  up  the  way  he  had  come,  he  saw  Old  Age  approaching 
from  afar.  lie  observed  that  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  tlie 
helpless  bought  or  l)egged,  or  i)erLshed  by  the  way.  He 
l)egan  to  prepare  for  his  own  time  of  need. 

With  his  strength  he  kept  othei-s  from  the  choicest  fruits, 
and  sold  them  for  a  price  ;  and  the  price  he  kept.  He  also 
became  the  bondsman  of  a  god —  the  god  of  Self  ;  and  when 
he  gave  some  dole  of  charily  to  check  the  cries  for  mercy  or 
relief  from  those  liLs  strength  and  avarice  had  parted  from 
their  own,  he  woi-shipped  Self  jus  one  who  did  a  godlike  deed. 

He  also  feared  and  shunned  a  demon  dread  —  Material 
Loss.  He  grew  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  to  all  things  good, 
yet  knew  it  not.  Unselfish  Love  he  never  chanced  to  meet. 
Death  came  at  last  and  freed  him  from  his  clogging  weight 
of  dross,  and  left  him  rich  —  iji  infinite  Regret. 

One  gazed  upon  the  world  with  mingled  joy  and  grief. 
Its  beauty  and  its  wealth  struck  i)ieans  of  thanksgiving  from 
liLs  soul.  "  Yet,  why,"  he  questioned,  "  there  being  food  for 
all,  should  any  stai-ve  for  lack  of  it?"  For  love  of  Justice 
touched  a  chord  of  pain  in  every  happy  thought.  He  could 
not  feast  while  Hunger  stalked  the  earth,  nor  diess  in  costly 
garb  with  i*ags  the  common  lot. 

"Oh,  Wrong,"  he  cried,  "that  i)ersecuteth  Right!  Rights 
cause  is  mine,  and  thou  mine  enemy."  He  saw  Humanity 
a  perfect  whole,  preyed  on  by  myriad  parcisit<?s.  His  one 
ambition  was  to  foil  their  greed.  The  bliss  he  sought  was 
happiness  for  all.  Another's  wants  by  him  relieved,  relieved 
his  own. 

Greed  hissed,  "Thou  fool!"  but  sobs  of  famished  cliildren 
drowned  the  taunt.  Caution  urged,  "  Beware !  For  self 
provide."  He  made  reply :  "  I,  pai-t  of  all,  best  serve  myself 
when  all  I  serve." 

Wliile  humbly  plucking  fruits  to  till  poor  empty  hands, 
the  birds'  songs  filled  his  heart  with  happy  prophecies,  until 
it  seemed  a  joyful  tiling  to  live,  in  harmony  with  Universal 
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Good.      Unselfish   Love,   touching   each  quickened    pulse, 
revealed  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  blest. 

Gaining  in  strengtli  and  power  he  upward  climbed ;  and 
down  the  mountain's  cragged  sides  his  cheering  words  rang 
clear  for  waiting  echoes  to  repeat  to  starved,  receptive  souls 
below,  until,  where  once  his  love  could  aid  but  few,  it  reached 
the  multitude.  And  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  his  brave 
soul  to  burst  the  limits  of  his  robe  of  clay,  it  rose  to  greater 
heights  — a  glorified  Guardian  Angel  of  Humanity. 


THE  QUESTION  OP  GENIUS  -  PATHOGNOMONIC 
LAW,  DUALITY,  AND  RETROSPECTION. 


BY   SOPHIA   MCCLELLAND. 


What  is  genius ?  "A  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains." 
According  to  some  authorities,  any  one  able  and  willing  to 
take  "  infinite  pains  "  might  become  a  genius.  After  the 
most  careful  of  workers  had  exhausted  his  highest  powers  to 
bring  something  to  perfection,  and  had  failed,  how  would  his 
failure  be  accounted  for  upon  this  theory  ?  Lack  of  capa- 
city? Then  in  what  does  this  desirable  capacity  consist? 
One  talented  man,  it  seems,  may  have  it,  while  another 
may  not.  It  appears  to  be  something  undefinable  after 
all.  To  do  wiiat  the  world  does  is  to  guide  behavior  by 
imitation.  Deviating  from  ordinary  usages  is  declining 
to  imitate,  and  the  noticeable  fact  is  that  a  smaller  tendency 
to  imitate  goes  along  with  a  larger  tendency  to  evolve  new 
ideas.  Obtaining  novel  and  striking  results  by  methods 
differing  more  or  less  from  those  of  other  men,  and  conse- 
quently more  or  less  unfamiliar  to  the  world  at  lai'ge,  is  the 
particular  power  implied  to  men  of  genius  by  Spencer. 

Such  an  illustration  harmonizes  perfectly  well  with  the 
popular  and  the  true  conception  of  the  meaning  of  genius.  So 
far  from  being  the  "  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains,"  genius, 
as  the  world  correctly  understands  it,  is  the  capacity  for 
doing  what  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  cannot  accomplish 
by  any  amount  of  pains  —  and  doing  it  with  apparent  ease. 
How  the  works  of  genius  are  done  is  a  secret  of  the  mind, 
and  seemingly  an  incommunicable  one.  No  genius  has  ever 
been  able  to  show  any  commonplace  mortal  how  to  become  a 
genius.  The  historian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  represent 
things  as  they  are ;  but  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to 
introduce,  as  it  were,  another  nature  and  nobler  features  than 
those  which  exist.  Other  arts  may  be  said  to  resemble 
actors,  who  content  themselves  with  the  parts  which  they 
find  set  down  by  the  Divine  Author  in  the  drama  of  exist- 
ence, with  the  thoughts,  the  passions,  and  characters  which 
they  have  actually  read.  But  genius  not  only  transfigures 
the  things  which  are  into  a  new  and  unfamiliar  beauty,  but 
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in  a  certain  sense  represents  tlie  things  which  are  not  as  if 
they  were,  or  as  they  possibly  might  be  or  ought  to  be  under 
certain  conditions.     So  that  genius  seenis  to  resemble  not  so 
much  the  player  who  narrates  that  which  is  written  down  for 
him,  as  the  creator  who  moulds  a  new  world.     Perhajx;  it 
would  not  be  quite  so  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  genius 
signifies   a   powerful   and   special    psychical    condition  —  a 
mediuin  of   inspiration   through   which  celestially  pi-epared 
thought  is  poured  down  already  made — a  condition  U>  which 
t\'W  human  minds  are  ever  developed ;  so  rare  tliat  the  world 
lias  never  had  a  fair  chance  to  study  its  working,  except  by 
attempted  analysis  of  the  results.     The  highest  creations  of 
the  imagination  spring  from  the  unconscious  inspiration  or 
involuntary  invasion,  ius  it  were,  coming  out  of  the  deptlis 
of  l)eing,  wholly  impei-sonal  and  not  the  result  of  any  previ- 
ous   consciousness.      Poets,    artists,    prophets,    and    martyrs 
have  ever  acknowledged  their  subjection  to  a  higher  power 
than  their  ow^i  ego. 

All  that  comes  under  consciousness  is  resultw  and  not 
processes.  But  there  is  one  theory  which  seems  to  us  i>osi- 
tive.  It  is  that  experience  shows  that  mentiil  development 
to  l)e  always  and  everywhere  subject  to  organic  conditions, 
while  it  does  not  show  the  convei'se  to  be  true  in  a  general 
way. 

Lombroso  defines  genius,  from  a  scientific  view-point,  as  a 
"  degenenitive  psychosis  of  the  epileptoid  group,"  which 
might  account  for  the  analogies  and  coincidences  between 
the  phenomena  of  genius  and  of  mental  al)erration.  Leaving 
out  certain  great  stiitesmen,  men  of  genius  are  lacking  in  tiict 
and  moderation  in  the  virtues  which  are  alone  recognized  as 
useful  in  social  affaii-s. 

According  to  an  old  French  adage,  ''good  sense  means  the 
al)sence  of  every  strong  passion,  and  only  men  of  strong 
p;issions  can  Ikj  gieat."  (fOod  sense  travels  on  the  well-worn 
paths,  genius  never.  Moreau  states  that  highly  endowed 
mental  gift-;  are  not  obtained  without  some  disturbance  of 
the  brain  and  niM'vous  system.  Professor  Huxley  expressed 
an  opinion  "that  a  large  i)roportion  of  genius  are  likely  to 
come  to  grief  physically  and  socially ;  the  intensity  of  feeling 
which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  genius  is  especially  liable 
to  run  into  the  fixed  ideius  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  so 
much  iiLsanity."  Poets  and  artists,  as  a  rule,  are  generally 
of  extreme  sensibility,  often  leading  strange,  imconventional 
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lives,  not  favorable  to  health  or  longevity.  Barring  these 
exceptions,  history  can  point  to  many  examples  of  celebrated 
persons  who  have  suffered  witli  dLseases  more  or  less  remotely 
connected  with  the  nervous  svstem. 

Julius  Ca?sar,  Alexander  the  Great,  Cromwell,  and  Napo- 
leon are  claimed  in  this  record,  besides  a  number  of  others  of 
modern  times.  It  is  sad  that  a  conception  which  tends  to 
lower  the  most  sublime  manifestation  of  man's  intellect  to 
the  level  of  the  sorrowfully  degenerate  and  insane  should 
exist,  but  it  is  entirely  in  harmony  witli  scientific  results  as 
{)resented  by  Lombroso.  This  sentiment  was  genemlly  enter- 
tained long  ago  about  genuis  and  insanity,  but  the  world 
of  letters  was  unwilling  to  receive  so  i*epugnant  a  senti- 
ment unsustained  by  reason  or  science. 

Talent  requires  to  learn  how  to  work,  which  genuis  does  not; 
and  talent  is  peculiarly  liable  to  err  from  impulse,  whicli  genius 
is  never  supposed  to  do.  The  moi-al  |>sycliology  of  the  spas- 
modic school  is  always  splitting  the  moral  chai-acter  into 
two  selves,  the  outward  "  I "  given  to  folly  and  other  ques- 
tionable practices,  and  the  inward  "  I  "  delightful  in  virtue 
and  able  to  draw  tine  pictures  of  it.  We  are  like  the  little 
boy  who  said  when  asked  why  his  clothes  wei'e  just  like  his 
brother's,  '*  'Cause  I'se  twins."  The  one  of  us  makes  the 
other  to  err ;  the  one  of  us  ari-anges  life  with  careful  reason- 
ableness, while  the  other  is  but  the  ghost  of  peiished  virtue, 
walking  restlessly  through  the  chambers  of  memory,  maun- 
dering over  the  good  that  the  will  is  too  impotent  to  attain. 
A  certain  old-fiishioned  preacher  —  one  Paul  of  Tarsus  — 
said,  ''  For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil 
which  I  would  not,  that  I  do." 

The  character  is  at  least  conceivable.  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
for  instance,  possessed  rare  gifts  and  endowments,  was  a  poet 
and  a  wit,  a  sot  and  a  scamp  as  well.  The  fairest  flowers  are 
those  which  cast  a  delicate  shadow  of  sorrow  on  the  hot, 
hard  stones  of  human  life.  Man  is  one  great  antithesis  of 
glory  and  of  degi-adation.  His  stany  spirit  bums  in  a  lan- 
tern of  perishable  flesh.  It  alternately  shines  upward  to  its 
golden  kindred,  and  downward  to  the  dunghill. 

We  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  a  little  strip  of  strand,  wet  and 
weary,  where  our  business  is  to  pick  up  a  few  shellfish  to  fill 
oui-selves,  and  our  amusement  to  scrawl  lines  upon  the  shore, 
though  we  know  we  stand  there  but  for  a  season.  We  can 
see  the  ocean  stretching  fai*  away  iu  leagues  of  purple  and 
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violet,  and  the  western  heavens  in  a  blaze  of  golden  glory. 
We  have  the  assurance  that  we  shall  yet  sail  over  that  bound- 
less tract. 

All  experience  pi:ove8  that  those  only  who  have  in  them 
the  stufiE'  for  immortality  have  conformed  to  the  regu- 
lative principles  of  human  nature.  When  Shakespeare 
describes  the  end  of  the  fallen  Falstaff,  he  indulges  in  no 
rant  about  the  compatibility  of  "  goodness  "  with  "  passion- 
ate sins."  There  is  an  awful  intermixture  of  the  habitual 
tlioughts  and  companionship  of  the  degraded  courtier  with 
others  of  a  different  complexion. 

Great  artists  do  not  make  a  character  as  a  sculptor  makes 
a  statue,  carving  out  now  a  head,  now  a  hand,  polishing  tlie 
marble  finger-nail  by  finger-nail.  They  work  in  it  like  natui^ 
in  the  growth  of  a  flower,  "  from  within  outward." 

Not  without  days  of  intense  labor  and  thought,  not  with- 
out "  slashers  "  from 

the  Quarterly^ 
So  savage  and  Tarterly, 
Which  kiUed  John  Keats, 

did  Alfred  Tennyson  win  and  wear  the  laurel  which  so 
worthily  encompasses  his  brow.  His  "In  Memoiiam"  is 
white  and  firm  as  marble,  and  beautiful  as  a  gallery  of  sculp- 
tures ;  but  a  keen  eye  can  see,  as  it  were,  stains  from  the 
artist's  sweat  of  anguish  dropped  down  upon  the  stone.  A 
comparison  of  his  earlier  volumes  in  their  present  with  tlie 
first  edition  will  show  how  the  minutest  stroke  of  the  chisel 
has  been  retraced ;  how,  to  vary  the  figure,  the  honey  has 
been  strained  and  re-strained,  until  it  has  lost  all  its  coarser 
particles. 

True  greatness  does  not  consist  in  bulk  or  volume  or  pro- 
fusion of  imagery,  but  in  a  strong,  vigorous  intellect  that 
seeks  no  trappings  of  pearl  or  gold,  but  Ls  content  to  abide 
in  its  white  veil  of  marble,  or  take  the  lava  at  white  heat 
when  there  are  no  light  bubbles. 

There  comes  to  my  vision  the  face  of  a  boy.  It  was 
gently  outlined  as  that  of  a  maiden  who  had  lived  beside 
mountains  and  never  heard  Uie  hum  of  cities ;  whose  heart 
was  kind  as  that  of  a  child ;  who  looks  abroad  upon  the  world 
without  one  sad  reflection,  one  mental  reservation,  one 
thought  of  evil,  and  clasps  to  its  little  breast  a  larger  bulk  of 
aff'ection  than  manhood  in  its  noblest  form  can  support,  —  the 
God  of  Love,  the  love  of  a  man  and  woman  over  whom  no 
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priest  prayed,  save  nature,  which  blessed  tlie  union  of  rose 
with  rose  and  of  tree  with  tree.  He  went  fortli  into  tlie 
world  to  fulfil  his  mission.  His  soul  answered  to  the  beau- 
tiful ai*oimd  and  above  him,  as  rhyme  to  rliyme.  No  note 
was  there  in  nature,  from  the  deep  full  base  of  the  tempest 
to  the  exquisite  treble  which  rises  from  the  forest's  ti*ees, 
when  the  wind  floats  with  the  branches,  but  touched  an 
answering  chord  in  his  breast. 

He  walked  through  life  like  a  song  which  had  taken  form 
and  flesh,  and  act  followed  act  in  easy  and  flowing  rhythm ; 
stern  fights  had  he  with  evil,  but  alas !  he  wielded  no  weapon 
but  his  harp.  His  thoughts  were  his  warriore  —  they  moved 
to  battle  like  Homer's  gods,  in  a  halo  above  them.  Rash 
men  encountered  them,  but  they  moved  right  on  to  the  future, 
and  are  marching  still.  They  carried  a  scroll  on  which  is 
written  ''  Love,"  and  they  mil  plant  it  before  they  halt  on 
the  summit  of  the  millennium. 

But  one  sad  summer  day,  on  a  bright  Italian  lake,  with  a 
laughing  sky  above  and  clear  waters  below,  a  light  shallop 
sank  quietly  and  forever,  and  Shelley,  the  apastle  of  Love, 
sank  with  it.  The  body  was  recovered  and  bunied.  They 
could  not  burn  his  heart,  however,  for  it  was  destined  to  l)e 
the  heart  of  the  future. 

The  second  had  a  heart  of  fire  —  his  veins  were  as  warm 
as  if  the  sun  became  fluent  and  rose  and  ebbed  within  them. 
His  mind  was  like  the  heart  of  the  ocean  which  rolled  a 
tidal  wave  to  every  shore.  He  received  the  blows  of  envy's 
dagger  by  turning  them  back  upon  the  heart  that  drew  them. 
Firm-hearted,  bright-featured,  he  went  forth  to  grapple  the 
world  —  he  tripped  and  threw  it  too.  Before  twenty-five 
winters  had  cast  a  chill  upon  his  heart,  he  had  spoken  with 
the  witch  of  the  Alps  —  wandered  amid  the  wrecks  of 
Greece  —  had  walked  with  the  ghost  of  Rienzi  through  the 
ruins  of  Rome.  Wayward  and  rjish  in  his  youth,  irregular 
as  the  flight  of  a  banished  angel,  who  knows  not  where  to 
rest,  and,  like  a  worn-out  volcano,  is  sinking  into  itself. 
Quick  was  his  ear  for  all  the  discordant  notes  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  only  a  stray  waif  of  harmony  was  floated  to  him 
on  the  waves  of  thought. 

The  gmndest  note  which  passed  through  his  heart  like 
inspiration,  that  which  we  call  liberty,  he  heai-d  and  undei^ 
stood.  The  pomp  and  pride  of  youth  were  forgotten.  The 
bright  eyes  of  Venice  were  left  to  dim  themselves  with  tears. 
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The  loves  and  hatreds  of  a  fiery  soul  were  trampled  in  the 
ashes  of  the  past,  and  he  closed  his  course  on  earth  in  grief 
and  darkness.  "  Poor  Greece,"  he  murmured,  "  poor  town, 
my  poor  servants  !  Why  was  I  not  aware  of  this  sooner !  My 
hour  is  come.  I  do  not  care  for  death,  but  why  did  not  I  go 
home  before  I  came  here  ?  There  are  things  which  make 
the  world  dear  to  me ;  for  the  rest,  I  am  content  to  die ! " 
Too  late  the  sad  refrain  that  breaks  the  heart  in  its  remorse 
and  the  burden  of  all  the  tragedies  of  individual  life. 

In  a  land  of  romance  and  heroism,  where  freedom  fought 
every  inch  of  ground,  mountain  and  moor,  and  fell  at  last  with 
a  broken  and  a  bloody  sword  in  hand,  the  third  was  born. 
When  he  walked  upon  his  native  heath,  it  became  rich 
and  generous  and  flowei"s  sprang  beneath  his  feet.  From  the 
embers  of  lus  country's  past  he  snatched  a  few  sparks,  and 
his  heart  made  them  a  conflagi-ation.  He  lit  a  watchfire  on 
the  Highlands,  to  tell  the  world  that  the  great  dead  were 
encompassed  in  the  valleys ;  at  his  command  their  wraiths 
arose  and  haunted  the  hills. 

Foray  and  feud,  torch  and  claymore,  the  heavy  tramp 
and  the  sledge-like  blow,  the  cliarge,  the  retreat,  the  moun- 
tain fastness,  the  lighted  cave  glancing  its  beams  across  the 
lake,  the  hand-to-hand  grapple,  and  the  fall  of  a  gallant 
race,  pass  before  our  view  at  lus  beck  like  a  magnificent 
panorama. 

But  there  was  another  man — in  the  eye  of  many  the 
mightiest  man  of  all  the  world  —  who  stood  before  the  altar 
in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God  to  accept  the  consecration  of 
a  plighted  faith.  A  man  whose  will  seemed  like  prophecies 
dared  to  make  a  calculation ;  he  who  pierced  the  Alps  as  a 
smooth  highway,  and  classified  the  dark  pages  of  the  law  into 
the  luminous  simplicity  of  the  French  code ;  he  who  saw 
into  men  as  into  crystal,  and  combined  vast  armies  upon  a 
point  like  watch- work;  he  who  made  empires  lus  play- 
ground and  kings  his  playthings ;  he  dared,  not  without 
trembling,  to  slight  and  repudiate  the  partner  of  his  struggles 
with  fortune,  the  companion  of  his  majestic  schemings. 

He  dared  to  set  the  Austrian  crown,  the  hope  of  imperial 
lineage,  the  alliance  of  the  Hapsburgs,  in  the  scales  against 
Josephine.  From  that  hour  his  star  darkened,  and  went  down. 
The  exile  of  St.  Helena  with  the  vulture  of  baffled  ambition 
at  his  vitals  was  the  miserable  wreck  of  the  apostate  of 
Fontain^bleau. 
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The  statues  of  Greece  are  in  ashes,  and  the  music  of 
Zion  has  not  left  an  echo.  Time  not  only  wears  out  arts, 
but  ultimately  it  will  alter  nature. 

The  only  immortality  is  thought  and  that  which  thought 
inhabits  —  spirit. 

Who  pauts  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose ; 
A  l)reath  revives  hiiii,  or  a  bre^ith  overthrows ! 

Pope, 


ARE  OUR  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARIES  IN 

INDIA  FRAUDS? 


BY   REV.  J.   H.   MUELLER. 


Ever  since  the  Christian  people  of  America  have  sent 
Christian  means  and  Christian  lives  to  foreign  lands  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  there  have  been  con- 
jectures as  to  the  possible  successes  or  failures  of  the  under- 
taking. Of  late  this  agitation  has  received  an  added  inter- 
est, because  one  Virchand  Gandhi,  a  native  of  India,  has 
undertaken  to  state  the  reasons  why  Christianity  must  prove 
a  failure  in  that  ancient  land  of  story  and  religion. 

Virchand  Gandhi  represented  at  the  World's  Parliament 
of  Religions  one  of  the  multitudinous  religious  sects  of 
India.  In  the  Forum  of  May,  1894,  he  undertook  to  prophesy 
the  utter  uselessness  of  the  Christian  religion  along  the 
Ganges  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  Himalayas,  basing  his 
prognostications  mainly  on  the  assumption  that  a  religion 
like  Brahminism,  ancient  and  venerable,  cannot  be  sup- 
planted by  Christianity,  which  was  born  but  yesterday. 
In  the  Forum  for  the  month  of  June,  1894,  Mr.  F.  P.  Powers 
answers  some  of  the  Hindu's  arguments,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  few  statistics  showing  that  even  at  this  early  day 
the  Christian  religion  in  India  is  not  a  total  failure. 

In  the  January,  1895,  number  of  the  ARENA,  his  Hindu- 
ship  replies  to  Mr.  Powers'  article  of  the  previous  June. 
I  think  no  one  can  read  the  Hindu's  words  without  being 
thoroughly  incensed.  He  seems  to  have  been  greatly  of- 
fended by  one  of  Mr.  Powers'  statements  which,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  brightest  things  that  has  been  said  in  many 
a  day;  it  is  positively  shrewd  and  unanswerable,  and  the 
Hindu  knew  it.  Hence,  for  the  lack  of  something  better, 
he  takes  offence, — claims  that  he  and  his  people  have  been 
abused,  and  their  religions  in  India  insulted  and  reviled. 
He  is  sure  that  our  missionaries  never  come  to  India  "with 
gentleness."  And  then,  as  if  fully  justified,  he  himself 
begins  to  pile  up  the  abuses.  The  Christian  people  are 
either  fools  or  knaves.  To  the  Hindu's  mind,  Christianity 
is  synonymous  with  falsehood,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness. 

ao6 
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In  America  he  finds  much  that  is  commendable,  both  "In 
this  great  country  and  in  its  grand  people — except  only 
its  religion,"  in  which  he  does  not  even  find  "the  common 
practice  of  the  brotherhood  of  man."  He  seems  to  be  more 
eloquent  than  informed.  It  were  an  easy  thing,  indeed,  to 
array  a  long  list  of  splendid  lives  who  not  only  laid  the 
foundations,  but  from  the  first  bore  the  burdens,  of  this 
land,  and  whose  characters  were  moulded  by  the  religion 
of  the  Nazarene.  Moreover  it  is  passing  strange  how,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  splendid  history  which  this  country  has  made 
for  itself,  and  for  the  sake  and  in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
equality, — how  anyone,  after  all  this,  can  still  declare  that 
h(»re  in  this  land,  the  home  for  the  world's  oppressed,  re- 
ligion lackg  the  common  i)ractices  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  H(»re  greatness  is  mainly  indebted  to  religion.  If 
we  lacked  the  common  practice  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
the  Ilindu  would  in  all  probability  never  have  received 
the  invitation  to  come  over  and  speak  freely  of  hirf  religion. 

Mr.  Oandhi  dauntingly  declares  that  all  the  criticisms 
against  him  and  against  the  like  of  him  have  come  from 
tht»  orthodox  church<»s  and  periodicals — "soul-savers  and 
soul-lovers,"  as  he  calls  them.  I  propose,  then,  to  look  at 
a  f<»w  of  the  Hindu's  ludicrous  positions,  and  to  throw 
on  them  now  and  th<»n  a  comment  as  we  run  along. 

P(»rliai)s  the  ugliest  position  which  he  takes  in  his  last 
contribution  is  that  (Christianity  in  India  will  prove  a  fail- 
ure becaus<^  of  the  character  of  our  missionaries.  Through 
long  paragraphs  and  ponderous  sentences,  where  he  does 
not  say  so  outright,  he  insinuates  that  our  missionaries  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  speak  the  truth.  With  some  feeble 
authority,  of  the  piping  sort,  he  bolsters  up  his  own  opinion, 
that  our  missionaries  in  India  live  like  princess — that  they 
go  there  only  to  enjoy  a  life  of  ease  and  voluptuous  indul- 
gence.    Indeed,  he  wants  you  to  infer  crimes  much  darker. 

Spea-king  of  the  number  of  Christian  converts  in  India,  he 
says  these  "numbers  are,  of  course,  furnished  by  the  mis- 
sionaries." This  is  as  cruel  a  thrust  as  was  ever  made  at 
Caesar.  He  intimates  that  missionaries  know  how  to  man- 
age it,  so  that  some  of  the  Christian  converts  "are  often 
registered  in  several  churches."  In  the  same  connection, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  with  an  undisguised  sarcasm,  these  mis- 
sionaries "are  all  zi^cll  known  in  India  for  their  truthfulnesSj^ 
and  he  suggests  that  they  thoroughly  understand  "how  to 
swell  the  list." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Gandhi  tells  the  world  how  the  Hindu 
is  converted  under  our  Christian  missionaries.    He  reminds 
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US  first  that  the  rank  and  file  of  Christian  converts  in  India 
come  from  the  poor,  the  low,  the  ignorant  people — men  and 
women  of  the  lowest  caste,  for  whom  the  aristocratic 
Brahmin  has  but  little  use.  Here  in  America,  let  me  say 
incidentally,  we  are  only  too  glad  for,  and  we  do  not  sneer 
at,  that  religion  which  goes  down  into  the  slums  and  tries 
to  save  for  civilization  and  humanity  the  thief,  the  liar, 
and  the  outcast.  Following  his  statement  as  to  the  social 
standing  of  the  converts,  his  Hinduship  informs  us  as  to  the 
methods  that  are  used  by  the  Christian  missionaries  to  save 
the  scum  of  Hindu  life.  We  are  told  that  this  wretched 
people  of  India  is  often  induced  to  become  Christian  by  the 
promise  of  food.  Mr.  Gandhi  says  that  additions  to  our 
missionary  list  are  secured  by  giving  to  each  low-caste  man 
or  woman  **half  a  peck  ef  rice  per  week,  until 'conversion 
is  secured."  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  Mr.  Gandhi  wants 
us  to  infer  that  after  their  conversion  these  wretches  are 
again  thrown  back  on  their  former  miserable  rations. 
There  is  hardly  a  sentence  that  does  not  savor  of  malice. 
Others,  according  to  his  statement,  "are  secured  by  giving 
large  dinners  and  serving  sweetmeats  prepared  with  in 
toxicants,  which  generally  bring  the  largest  harvest  of 
souls." 

One  can  see  the  dark  suggestions  running  through  it  all. 
Our  men  and  women — for  there  are  women,  too,  who  have 
gone  from  our  midst  to  minister  in  other  lands — physicians 
and  teachers — for  there  are  such  among  our  missionaries — 
these  all  have  left  behind  them  friends,  position,  advantages, 
and  what  not,  only  to  play  the  part  of  knaves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  or  in  the  mountain  recesses  of  India,  to 
be  indolent,  gluttonous,  and  sensual,  to  lie  to  and  in  every 
way  deceive  fathers  and  mothers  and  kindred,  here  in  the 
far-off  West.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  India  has  never 
yet  ofifered  to  our  missionaries  what  they  have  left  behind. 
We  remember,  too,  that  such  reproaches  and  slanders  are 
wellnigh  as  old  as  the  hills.  In  Judea,  of  old,  it  used  to  be 
said  by  the  bigots:  **He  eateth  with  publicans  and  sinners; 
He  is  a  winebibber  and  a  gluttonous  man;  He  hath  a  devil." 
In  fact,  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Gandhi's  statements  remind  one 
of  musty  things,  taken  from  some  junk-shop  of  religious 
slanders,  and  not  of  observations  made  personally  on  the 
mission  field  in  India. 

I  for  one  want  to  protest  against  these  slanders.  When 
T  studied  theology  at  Yale,  I  sat  for  three  long  years  by 
the  side  of,  touching  elbow  with,  a  young  man  who  was 
making  ready  to  be  a  "soul-saver"  in  India.    In  the  name 
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of  friendship  and  sweet  memory,  I  cannot  but  say  that  if 
India  has  some  such  missionaries  as  he  promised  to  be, 
then  it  is  not  wholly  in  the  hands  and  under  the  influence 
of  Christian  frauds  and  liars  and  drunkards.  I  have  known 
others, — for  they  have  p^one  out  from  every  plain  and 
hillside — whom  for  honesty  and  diligence  and  purity  of 
mind  and  heart  wo  could  back  at  any  time  against  the  best 
in  India. 

Mr.  Gandhi  is  sure  that  Christianity  in  India  must  prove 
itself  a  failure,  because  so  far  very  few  of  the  high-caste 
Hindus  have  forsaken  their  venerable  faith  and  run  over  to 
our  Christianity.  It  is  only  the  good-for-nothings  whom  our 
missionaries  have  thus  far  reached.  Hut,  unless  we  are 
misinformed,  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India 
when  its  aristo(*racy  has  held  itself  strictly  aloof  from  some 
n(»w  religion,  even  stoning  it  in  bitter  persecution,  at  last 
only  to  fall  into  its  arms  and  cherish  it  for  generations  as  a 
treasure.  When,  some  six  or  seven  centuries  before  Christ, 
(luatama  began  to  preach  his  strange,  new  gospel  in  India — 
that  the  waste  of  the  body  was  good  neither  for  the  mind 
nor  for  the  soul — he  was  looked  upon  with  abhorrence. 
When  he  abandoned  fasting  the  Brahman  followers  were 
struck  with  awe.  They  fled  from  **Buddha's  blooming 
countenance''  as  if  another  glutton  and  winebibber  had 
arisen  in  their  midst.  He  was  rejected.  The  high-caste 
Hindus  wanted  none  of  Guatama's  humanities.  The  cry 
of  heresy  was  loud  and  strong  against  him.  India  rose 
up  against  its  new  prophet;  and  he  was  of  no  repute 
in  his  own  country.  Nevertheless,  we  are  informed  that 
for  him  and  his  gospel  there  came  better  days.  Kings 
gn^eted  the  new  teacher.  They  provided  structures,  some 
of  them  built  in  beautiful  gardens,  for  the  propagation 
of  the  new  faith.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  among 
the  converts  to  Buddhism  were  men  of  rank.  Princes 
were  not  slow  to  do  honor  to  the  prince  of  the  house 
of  Sakya.  Max  Miiller  says,  **He  preached  to  high-caste 
and  to  outcast.''  So  that,  if  we  may  somewhat  judge  the 
future  by  the  past,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  prophesy  the 
utter  failure  of  our  ('hristianity  in  India.  Christianity  has 
gon(^  to  possess  the  sublimest  portions  of  the  Aryan  world ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  gain  firm 
footing  where  first  swung  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race. 

Mr.  Gandhi  in  his  second  article  says.  "I  believe  in  the 
principle  of  heredity.''  And  in  his  former  article,  he  claims 
the  religion  of  India  to  be  too  ancient  and  too  venerable  ever 
to  be  supplanted  by  any  other  order.    He  dwells  fondly  on 
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those  dim  ages  in  which  some  hoar  generations,  brooding 
under  their  banyan  trees,  wrought  out  religion  and  phil- 
osophy, furnishing  wisdom  to  the  best  ages  and  nations  of 
the  world.  As  one  reads  some  of  these  ponderous  and 
bombastic  statements,  one  is  inevitably  taken  back  to  other 
times  and  scenes.  They  recall  circumstances  when  a  great 
Master,  admonishing  certain  of  His  hearers  to  be  just, 
to  be  honorable,  to  love  one  another,  to  drop  their  self- 
righteousness,  always  received  the  supercilious  answer, 
"Why,  Master!  we  are  Abraham's  seed;  we  be  the  sons  of 
David." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  religion  of  India,  so  venerable 
and  beloved,  has  never  proved  itself  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  country  and  the  people.  For  the  most  part,  India  has 
been  a  wretched  land.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  good  book 
on  India,  says  in  substance,  the  Hindus  have  never  been 
able  to  organize  themselves  into  a  united  people.  From  the 
beginning  India  has  been  divided  among  very  many  different 
tribes  which  have  constantly  warred  with  one  another. 
Now  and  then  some  great  chief  would  master  a  few  of  his 
neighbors,  and  build  up  some  brilliant  dynasty;  but  it 
lasted  only  for  a  little  while.  A  famine  in  one  province  has 
often  starved  out  thousands,  while  in  some  adjoining  prov- 
ince there  was  a  "glut  of  food."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
Hinduship  has  found  out  how  we  here  treated  our  neighbors 
in  Nebraska  last  year.  He  ought  to  go  back  to  India  feel- 
ing that  after  all  the  jieople  of  America  do  practise  to  some 
extent  the  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man..  Mr.  John- 
son says  that  at  this  very  day  there  are  more  than  twenty 
distinct  nations  in  India.  And  that  peerless  Orientalist. 
Max  Miiller,  claims  that  there  are  in  India  at  least  sixty  dif- 
ferent religions.  And  yet  his  Hinduship,  Mr.  Virchand 
Gandhi,  in  one  of  his  attacks  on  Christianity  tells  us  that 
in  India  they  do  not  know  to  which  Christian  church  they 
ought  to  belong,  because  there  are  so  many  of  them,  and 
you  cannot  tell  "which  is  right,  if  any." 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  in  Mr.  Gandhi's  article  is 
that  he  weighs  all  the  failures  and  successes  of  Christianity 
in  India  in  balances  in  which  men  ordinarily  weigh  their 
silver  and  gold.  In  one  short  article  he  is  careful  to  remind 
us  very  emphatically  that  every  convert  in  India  has  cost 
the  Christian  world  "at  least  a  thousand  dollars."  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  has  not  at  the  same  time  also  figured  out  for 
us  how  much  of  this  money  has  been  spent  for  rice,  in 
every  case,  before  conversion  was  secured.  To  read  cer- 
tain paragraphs  in  Mr.  Gandhi's  articles  one  would  think 
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him  UB worthy  of  taking  Hueh  a  low  view  of  things;  he 
scorns  the  West  with  its  rank  materialism.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  is  off  his  guard,  he  harps  upon  the  dollars.  It 
would  hardly  do  for  us  to  sa}'  to  him,  "For  what  shall  it 
profit  a  uian,"  etc.;  he  might  only  answer  back  and  say, 
"Well,  well,  those  words  are  barely  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies old." 

He  says  it  would  seem  more  economical  if  these  "soul- 
siivers''  would  do  a  little  mission  work  here  on  American  soil. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  forgotten  their  own  land 
and  kin.  And  his  Hinduship  must  have  known  this  thing 
as  well  as  anyone,  if  he  has,  as  he  claims,  studied  our 
religion,  both  in  his  native  land  and  also  here,  Kome  of 
his  statements  can  only  be  explained  when  one  assumes  that 
he  wanted  to  plav  the  Pharisee,  sjiving,  "IMivsician,  heal 
thyself.'' 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  l)efore  this  that  Mr.  Gandhi 
disclaims  any  immediate  knowledge  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  India,  ite  says:  "1  do  not  represent  any 
])hase  of  Brahnmnism,  Vedism,  or  Buddhism.  I  am  a  Jain. 
The  Jains,  neither  as  a  community  nor  as  individuals,  have 
any  contact  whatever  with  the  missionaries."  We  are  glad 
to  know,  indeed,  that  his  information  about  our  mission- 
aries must  be  second-  if  perchance  not  third-hand.  There 
may  be  a  terrible  mistake  about  it  all.  Knowing  that  Mr. 
Gandhi  has  had  no  **contact  whatever  with  the  mission- 
aries," we  may  consider  with  a  little  more  complacency 
one  or  two  further  stories  from  his  pen,  which  reflect  some- 
what on  the  character  of  our  missionaries  in  India. 

The  cow  in  India  is  or  has  been  sacred.  It  appears  that 
the  Hindus  will  eat  no  beef.  Our  friend  informs  us  that 
Christian  converts  in  India  sometimes  go  and  fling  a  chunk 
of  beef  through  the  window  of  some  high-caste  Hindu,  and 
thus  defile  his  habitation.  "And,"  he  continues,  "it  is  said 
that  they  were  urged  to  commit  these  contemptible  crimes 
by  the  missionaries  themselves."  In  a  country  of  incalcula- 
ble millions,  it  is  not  wholly  to  our  satisfaction  when  one 
coming  from  among  them  declares,  "it  hath  been  said." 
But  at  any  rate,  "it  is  said,"  that  the  converts  go  and  do 
the  missionaries'  bidding,  when  the  former  are  nnder  the 
influence  of  wine. 

There  is  another  missionary  story  told  by  Mr.  Oandhi,  re- 
flecting somewhat  on  our  missionaries.  It  is  so  good  that 
we  must  not  omit  it.  The  Hindu  evidently  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  our  missionaries  are  all  hypocrites.  There 
is,  indeed,  some  danger  that  we  shall  think  with  him,  when 
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we  have  beard  the  story!    He  remembers  to  have   been 
told  by  an  American  that  he,  the  first  American,  once  heard 
a  second  American,  "  a  missionary  of  the  highest  standing/' 
preach  one  Sunday  on  board  a  steamer  carrying  several 
hundred   passengers.    The   missionary   is   represented    as 
having  stated  in  his  sermon  that  "he  had  endured  every 
kind  of  hardship  and  privation,  that  he  and  his  family 
were  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  that  they  might  save  and 
winsoulsfor  Christ."    All  the  while,  the  first  Americanknew 
that  the  second  was  a  liar.     After  the  first  had  "cornered" 
his  fellow-countryman,  he  admitted  that  he  had  "a  hand- 
some residence,  where  he  kei)t  in  his  employ  twenty  ser- 
vants."    He  also  had  a  fine  cotton  estate  in  India,  and  an 
interest  in  two  cotton  mills,  one  in  Bombay,  the  income 
of  which  brought  him  every  year  eight  thousand  dollars: 
furthermore,  he  had  an  interest  in  a  prosj)erous  mine;  and 
finally,    our    he-and-his-family-living-hand-to-mouth-sort-of- 
missionary  owns  a  magnificent  palace  on  the  Hudson  in 
America.     And  he  lives  there  now.     I  read  this  paragraph 
a  number  of  times  to  make  certain  that  I  had  not  omitted 
any  of  the  missionary's  material  possessions. 

Now,  in  all  this,  let  me  not  be  understood  as  favoring 
one  side  and  that  alone.  I  think  there  is  bigotry  on  both 
sides.  When  our  missionaries  and  their  magazines  begin 
to  dish  up  old  stories  of  widows  burned  living,  and  of  in- 
fants thrown  into  the  Ganges  or  crushed  by  the  ponderous 
weight  of  idols,  they  come  dangerously  near  to  being 
ridiculous.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Hindu  retaliates 
by  reminding  us  of  Christian  persecutions,  and  the  stains 
resting  on  the  Luthers  and  the  Calvins,  then  he  also  is 
dangerously  near  to  being  a  bigot.  When  a  Christian  man 
laments  the  fact  that  even  American  women  have  begun 
to  study  the  religions  of  India,  he  makes  himself  ridiculous. 
Christianity  in  any  land  must  not  only  tea«h,  but  learn. 
And  when  Mr.  Gandhi  thinks  there  is  nothing  fit  in  our 
Christianity  for  the  aristocracy  of  India,  he  clearly  does 
not  understand  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  man.  However, 
I  have  not  written  for  this.  Chiefly  I  want  to  protest  with 
all  my  power  against  the  accusations  and  the  vulgar  insinu- 
ations that  Christian  America  is  sending  its  loafers  and 
refuse  of  humanitv  to  convert  the  heathen.  There  cannot 
but  come  some  final  good  from  this  touch  of  the  world's 
religions.  Only  we  must  not  accuse  each  other  of  being 
moral  imbeciles  and  hypocrites.  I  am  a  foreigner  myself, 
but  fifteen  years  of  life  in  this  land,  and  under  various 
conditions,  have  given  me  a  higher  conception  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  America. 


THE  DIVINE  AFFLATUS  OF  THE  ETRUSCAN 

GOLD-SPINNERS. 


BY   MAUY    S.    LOCK  WOOD. 


We  have  \yecn  told  tliat  in  Italy  thei*e  is  no  laugh  or  love- 
song  without  a  sigh,  no  velvet  mask  of  niiith  and  passion 
without  the  marble  miusk  of  art  and  death.  We  may  veiify 
tlie  truth  of  this  when  we  have  done  with  old  Etruria  ;  for  we 
ho[)e  to  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  her  buried  and  lost  arts. 
We  find  tluit  behind  her  lie  abysses  of  mighty  memories ; 
but  the  l)eauty  of  the  [)cxst  goes  with  one  at  eveiy  step  and 
upon  it  is  shed  the  radiance  of  sunlight  and  life. 

Old  Etruria  !  there  is  a  sad,  tender  grace  hanging  over  her  ; 
a  whole  nation  swe[)t  off  the  soil,  and  but  a  few  dead  hei*e 
and  there,  that  melt  to  diLst,  as  the  air  touches  them,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  handfid  or  two  of  delicate  golden  chams,  a  few 
gems,  a  scaral)ee,  a  funeral-vase  or  two,  that  neither  rust  nor 
time  has  altei*ed.  Her  temples,  her  palaces,  her  law^,  her 
armies,  her  very  history,  have  all  perislied.  Her  beginning 
and  her  ending  is  a  blank,  and  we  must  needs  go  down  into 
the  tonite  to  read  her  story  of  the  piust.  Who  is  there  that 
would  not  like  to  know  more  of  these  ornament-makere  ? 
What  luiinner  of  men  were  tliey,  thase  early  gold-workei's 
whose  art  is  the  despair  of  modern  goltlsmitlis  ?  Was  it  tlie 
love  of  art  or  the  greed  for  tlie  shining  metal  for  which  they 
labored  ? 

We  have  touched  the  delicate  gold  tniceries  that  were 
rifled  jjerhaps  from  the  t(mib  of  some  far-off  king,  and  after 
more  than  two  thousand  yoai-s  his  nariieless  dust  was  dis- 
turbed for  the  sake  of  gain  ;  and  as  we  handled  the  faiiy-like 
web  we  knew  that  we  held  in  our  hand  the  perfection  of  an 
art  that  was  ripe  ages  In^foreRimie  was,  age«  ere  Horace  sang 
of  Soci-ates,  age-;  In'fore  the  chariot  of  Augilstus  rolled  over 
the  broad  Umbrian  plain,  —  and  the  lost  peojJe  of  unknown 
Etruria  lived  again.  We  can  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
l)eautiful  tracery  of  this  art  in  the  legend  of  Pascarel.  Listen 
while  the  impro\nsatore  sings  : 

"  There  was  a  gold-worker  in  Etruscan  Arezzo.  The  delicate 
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metal  bent  to  his  hand  finenlrawn  as  the  thread  of  a  spider's 
web.  He  was  poor  and  alone,  but  quite  happy.  An  old 
olive  grew  by  his  door,  and  he  worked  in  its  shade  all  the 
day.  The  gold  was  in  his  hands  like  a  maiden's  hair,  and 
he  talked  to  it  and  wove  it  and  loved  it. 

"One  day  the  king's  daughter  went  by,  and  her  horse 
sought  a  drink  at  his  well.  She  rode  on  and  took  no  thought 
of  him ;  but  his  olive  was  no  more  the  ti*ee  of  peace  by  his 
threshold.  He  haunted  the  steps  of  her  temples  and  palaces 
until  the  king's  people  beat  him  away  with  rods.  He  could 
work  no  more  for  his  masters,  and  he  fell  into  great  wretched- 
ness, and  the  olive  tree  pined  for  him  and  withered  away 
gray  and  useless  as  the  silver  beard  of  an  old  dead  man. 

"  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land, 
in  these  broad  plains  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria,  where  the 
yellow  waves  of  wheat  spread  so  far  and  wide,  and  all  the 
people  sought  the  bona  dea  whose  curse  was  on  the  black 
and  barren  land.  And  the  oracle  of  the  temple  spake  and 
said,  'Let  a  sheaf  of  corn  be  made  of  gold  and  bound  up 
with  twelve  thousand  gossamer  threads  in  gold,  finer  than 
the  web  of  the  spider,  and  the  land  shall  blossom  and  bear 
full  harvest." 

*'  Etruria  was  full  of  gold-workers,  and  hundreds  on  hun- 
dreds essayed  tlie  tiisk,  but  all  failed ;  for  who  should  work 
gold  so  that  the  spider's  spinning  should  be  less  fine  and  less 
frail? 

"  Then  he  who  had  loved  the  king's  daughter  rose  from 
his  wretchedness,  and  remembered  his  ancient  learning,  and 
said,  'Give  me  gold;  1  will  try.'  At  first  they  mocked  him, 
—  a  poor  naked  outcast,  crawling  feebly  in  the  sun.  But 
the  famine  increased.  All  the  city  was  full  of  lamentation 
by  day  and  night ;  mothers  slew  their  children,  not  to  hear 
their  piercing  cries. 

"  The  king  came  down  from  his  weary  throne  and  said, 
'  Let  the  beggar  have  gold  and  tiy ;  it  can  be  no  worse  with 
us  if  he  fail,  since  thus  we  perish.' 

"  So  they  gave  him  gold,  and  he  shut  himself  alone  for  six 
days,  4ud  on  tlie  seventh  he  opened  the  door,  and  came  out 
into  the  sunshine,  among  tlie  multitude  of  breathless  people, 
and  in  his  hands  were  the  golden  webs  of  twelve  thousand 
threads,  so  fine  that  the  spider's  gauze  l)eside  them  seemed  coarse. 

"  The  people  were  silent ;  the  i)assion  of  a  great  joy  and 
fear  was  on  them ;  by  tens  of  thous^o^ds  they  dragged  their 
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ileshless  limbs  after  him,  always  in  silence,  to  the  temple  of 
the  bona  dea, 

"  There  was  great  blight  everywhere ;  the  black  eartli 
sickened  under  it.  The  famished  people  watched  with  blood- 
shot, ravenous  eyes.  Was  the  weaving  fine  enough  ?  Would 
the  goddess  accept  the  offering  ? 

"  There  was  silence  in  the  temple.  The  strong  sun  shone 
on  the  web  of  twelve  thousand  threads.  Then  the  oracle 
sj)oke  and  said,  '  By  gold  shall  Etruria  live.  Let  the  earth 
rejoice  and  bear.'  And  in  one  moment,  on  all  the  earth 
whereon  Etruria  held  dominion,  tlie  green  blades  broke 
through  the  parching  soil,  and  grew  and  ripened  in  a  sec- 
ond s  space  in  every  valley  and  on  every  hill. 

"  Then  the  multitude  cried  with  one  voice,  *  Bear  him  to 
the  palace  }  crown  him  on  the  king's  right  hand.  Let  him 
have  his  will  in  all  the  land.  From  the  bonds  of  death  he 
lias  set  us  free.'  But  he,  still  on  his  knees  on  the  threshold 
of  the  temple,  looked  up  and  said,  *Nay,  I  want  nothing, — 
has  it  made  her  smile?'  And  with  tJiat  he  stretched  his 
hands  gently  outward  to  the  sun  and  died. 

"  The  king's  daughter  never  knew  that  it  was  for  her  the 
golden  web  was  woven.  But  the  gods  knew,  and  said,  *  By 
its  gold-workei-s  let  Etruria  live.  For  this  man's  love  was 
great,  and  its  witness  shall  endure  when  the  nation  has  per- 
ished from  the  earth  and  its  records  have  passed  away  as  the 
clouds  dissolve  before  daylight.' 

"  So  to  this  hour,  through  all  the  Etrurian  land,  the  ban- 
ished people  are  ever  to  be  traced  by  the  golden  links  that 
shine  tlu'ough  the  dust  of  the  tombs ;  and  the  Etrurian  gold 
is  without  speck  or  flaw,  or  equal  anywhere,  but  rises  from 
it«  burial  ever  and  again  where  the  olives  shiver  in  the  sum- 
mer winds  and  the  maize-feathers  blow  over  the  buried  cities." 

Who  shall  dare  say  that  these  treasures  of  the  past  have 
not  become  the  weapons  of  the  present?  Tuscany  is  the 
inheritrix  of  the  old  Etruscan  grace  and  Latin  power,  the 
(laughter  of  her  mighty  dead.  By  divine  obligation,  from 
these  beautiful  arts  that  lie  in  tlie  mouldering  dust  has 
sprung  the  soul-kindling  fire,  and  from  her  descended  nobil- 
ity have  come  the  greatest  poets,  artists,  and  musicians  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  great  law  of  differentiation 
by  its  wonderful  environment  found  expi'ession  in  men  great 
in  art,  thought,  and  science. 

Among  ^ese  let  us  mention  one  o£  whom  Ruskin  said : 
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-  The  central  man  of  all  the  world,  as  representing  in  perfect 
Ijalance  tlie  imaginative,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties  all 
at  their  highest,  is  Dante/'  the  grandchild  of  Etniria ;  his 
birthplace,  fair  Florence.  He  has  brought  the  past  dom-n  to 
U.S,  and  in.stead  of  the  gold  from  the  sepulchres  of  the  Etruscan 
kings,  Ijeautiful  and  full  of  lustre,  the  growth  of  his  genius 
brought  to  us  the  fruit  of  the  *•  Di^dna  Commedia,"  ^  The 
Inferno.*' 

And  Virgil,  too,  how  could  he  help  telling  the  story  of  the 
^neid  ?  Boni  near  Mantua,  he  was  fanned  by  fresh  breezes 
from  the  Adriatic  and  inspired  by  the  winds  from  the 
Ajicmiines.  Everj-  tower,  everj-  gable,  every  road,  even- 
line,  held  some  stor}*  of  the  jjast ;  every  tocsin  had  a  chron- 
icle, ever}'  highway  united  the  genius  of  the  li\'ing  with  the 
heroism  of  the  dead. 

()i  Donatello,  whom  the  world  kno\^'s  for  his  grimp  of  Judith 
and  Holofemes,  and  for  his  St.  George,  the  finest  omanieut 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael's  in  Florence,  some  one  has 
said :  '*  Nowhere  Ls  the  rugged,  changeless,  moimtain  force  of 
hewn  stone  piled  against  the  sky,  and  the  luxuriant,  dream-like, 
{Kjetic  delicacy  of  stone  canenand  shaped  into  leafage  and  love- 
liness more  [lei-fectly  blended  and  made  one  than  where  St- 
Michael's  rises  out  of  the  dim,  many-colored  twisting  streets, 
in  its  mass  of  ebon  darkness  and  of  silveiy  light."  And 
here  it  is  that  St.  George  leans  ui)on  his  shield  in  the  beauty 
of  vouth  and  serenitv  of  veai-s.  It  is  said  that  when  Dona- 
tello  had  finished  tlie  statue  he  showed  it  to  his  master. 
The  master  said,  *^  It  wants  one  thing  only,''  but  did  not  tell 
him  what.  Donatello  pined  and  sickened,  and  just  before 
his  death  sent  for  his  master  and  said  to  him,  '•Tell  me 
Ixjfore  I  die,  what  is  the  one  thing  my  statue  lacks?"  The 
master  smiled  and  answered, '' Only  speech.''  ••'Then  I  die 
happy,"  sai<l  Donatello.  To-day,  as  four  hundred  years  ago, 
in  Florence  it  is  *M)ur  Donatello."  Donatello  chose  to  set 
his  life  \i\)  in  stone  rather  than  to  weave  its  light  and  tangled 
skein  with  golden  threads ;  but  we  find  the  gold-workers  of 
old  Etniria  and  the  genius  of  the  fifteenth-centurj'  sculptor 
hand  in  hand. 

Brunelleschi  and  Ghil)erti  were  Florentines  and  competi- 
tors for  the  gates  of  the  Baptistry.  History  tells  us  that  the 
supreme  aspiration  of  the  Florentine  citizens  forced  them  to 
live  in  i)overty  and  clothe  themselves  in  simplicity,  to  give 
up  tlieir  foilunes  to  bequeath  mii'acles  in  stone  and  metal 
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and  color  to  the  future.  So  it  was  melted  in  the  foundries 
of  Ghiljerti  and  cemented  in  the  mortar  that  joined  the 
marbles  of  Brunelleschi ;  and  t<:Klay  Floi-ence  has  her  gates 
that  Michael  Angelo  said  wei*e  tit  for  tlie  gates  of  Paradise, 
and  her  Duomo,  which  made  St.  Peter's  possible.  Brunel- 
leschi and  Ghiberti,  tlie  gold-workci-s  and  gem  engravei-s  of 
Etruria,  drank  from  the  same  cup  of  inspiration.  Genera- 
tions have  come  and  gone,  tjTannies  have  arisen  and  fallen, 
many  a  time  the  plains  have  been  lurid  with  the  invader's 
fire,  and  the  curling  flame  liivs  burned  the  fruitful  land  to 
blackened  barrenness ;  the  silence  of  the  olive  thickets  has 
been  broken  by  the  tumult  of  war  and  revoluticm ;  but  her 
glorious  inheritance,  tlie  breath  of  art,  has  never  been 
wrested  from  her. 

We  have  not  to  leave  this  planting-ground  to  find  tlie 
home  of  Galileo ;  and  the  old  tower  still  sUinds  where  he 
learned  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  stars  and  the  stoiy  of  the 
sun.  Here,  too,  in  his  two  months'  visit  to  (ialileo,  Mil- 
ton dreamed  of  Paradise.  And  yet  never  since  the  morning 
stiii-s  sang  together  were  men  more  maligned. 

Howevei*,  this  wiis  the  leafage  and  the  fruitage  of  that 
genius,  as  old,  perhaps,  as  deity  itself,  that  had  settled  in 
old  Etniria  two  thousand  years  l)efore;  it  seenLS  almost 
tliJit  if  man  walked  the  ground  he  caught  some  divine  inspi- 
ration. Michael  Angelo  wjis  l)orn  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Florence ;  and  you  have  but  to  cross  the  Apennines  to  reach 
Urbino  and  find  the  l)oyliood  home  of  Raphael. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci  wius  lK)rn  in  the  palace  bearing  his 
name  near  Florence.  Palestrina,  through  whom  the  world 
lijis  heard  the  highest  and  noblest  jnusical  expressions  in  the 
solemn  words  of  the  mass ;  Cherubini,  whom  nature  armed 
with  iKiton  iis  the  world's  modemtor,  whose  gmnd  Requiem 
and  Messe  Sacr^e  are  left  noble  monuments  of  genius ;  the 
Amatis  of  Cremona,  who  made  the  violin  an  instrument  of 
such  importance  in  beauty  of  fonn  and  sweetness  of  tone 
that  through  the  ages  the  ear  of  the  world  has  l)een  hushed 
in  silence,  that  no  note  l)e  lost  of  the  clear  calm  of  hai^ 
monies  that  floats  from  it  over  the  earth,  —  all  these  are 
children  of  this  mother  of  divine  inspiration.  What  is  there 
left  to  know  of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  or  architecture 
that  these  men  have  not  given  as  a  legacy  to  the  children  of 
men  ?  They  were  the  guides,  the  torch-bearers  who  boi*e  a 
message  from  the  gods  to  man.     Michael  Angelo  has  left 
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behind  him  St.  Peter's  and  the  sublime  frescoes  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel ;  RaphaeFs  Madonnas,  his  ^'  Christ  Bearing  the 
Cross,"  and,  grandest  of  all,  "  The  Transfiguration,"  would 
make  up  in  rounded  completeness  one  life.  Perhaps  the 
highest  effort  of  Clu-istian  art  is  Leonardo's  fi-esco  of  "  The 
Last  Supper"  and  next  his  "Adoration  of  the  Kings."  It 
would  seem  almost  that  the  gates  of  Paiudise  had  been 
opened  and  some  angel's  hand  had  guided  Uie  brush,  —  and 
still  we  are  in  the  land  of  the  Etrurians. 

If  we  go  to  Arezzo  we  find  the  same  cloudless  sky,  the 
same  olive  orchards,  the  same  odor  of  flowery  vines  as  when 
Maecenas,  a  child,  played  among  the  iris  lilies  in  the  meadows  ; 
the  same  olive  trees  under  which  Petmrch  dreamed  of  liis 
ideal  Laura,  and  the  same  hillsides  upon  which  Pliny  played 
before  nature  l)ecame  to  him  an  open  book.  There  is  the 
same  stretch  of  olives  and  vines,  and  dark  plains  spread  out 
like  a  sea,  as  when  the  old  kmgs  reigned  thei*e  ages  ago. 
The  gold-worker's  art^  that  went  to  sleep  with  the  death 
of  the  Etruscan  kings,  awoke  agaui  in  the  land  of  Virgil ; 
but  it  took  on  new  forms,  was  born  into  a  new  life,  and 
spoke  with  a  new  tongue  ;  so  that  the  past,  beautiful  and  full 
of  lusti*e,  breaks  forth  into  a  glorious  light  in  the  epics  of 
Tasso.  And  Dante,  wandering  at  will,  wherever  the  Italian 
tongue  was  spoken,  wove  a  golden  web  of  the  sweetest 
truths  the  world  has  seen.  Brunelleschi  lifted  the  momid  of 
marble  to  the  upper  air  as  easily  as  the  child  flies  his  kite. 
Savonarola,  St.  Chrysostom,  the  golden-mouthed,  beneath 
its  shade,  in  eloquence  of  speech  told  of  the  new  creation 
wrought  in  Christ,  which  set  discordant  souls  in  harmony ; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  fisher  of  Galilee  came  to  fill  tlie  deso- 
late place  of  the  Ccesars.  Again  Uie  sky  lightens  and  the 
air  grows  softer,  for  Giotto  steps  upon  the  scene.  He, 
too,  was  a  wanderer ;  but  how  unlike  the  wanderings  of 
Dante !  From  Florence  he  strayed  from  town  to  town,  to 
Arezzo,  to  Pisa,  to  Bologna  and  Verona,  and  amid  the  feast- 
ing and  the  fighting,  leaving  a  mild-eyed  Madonna  here,  a 
group  of  saints  tliere,  jogging  along  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
everybody's  friend,  pursuing  his  pleasant  way  with  a  merry 
word  or  jest,  with  no  hand  in  the  strife  of  men,  but,  amid  tlie 
din  and  confusion,  with  pigment  and  brush  he  marked  his 
course  wherever  he  strolled,  leaving  some  bit  of  color ;  every 
old  bridge  or  mill  or  rude  common  wall  blossomed  into  an 
immortal  thing. 
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It  mattei-ed  not  whether  it  were  Guelph  or  Ghibbelme  one 
day,  or  the  Albizzi  or  tlie  Medici  the  next,  the  fact  of  stiife 
went  on  for  centuries.  They  did  not  count  the  golden  yeai-s 
in  that  land  where  God's  servants  wait  to  see  the  fruit  of 
tlicir  lal)or  and  have  it  sooner  or  later  as  the  centuries  come 
and  go.  And  so  it  was  that  the  divine  afflatus  that  illumi- 
nated old  Etruria  in  that  early  morning  of  the  world,  which 
faintly  flickered  when  the  nation  vanished,  was  the  vital 
spark  which  kindled  the  fii*es  of  immortal  genius  in  Italy, 
and  by  the  radiance  of  the  after-glow  has  become  a  pharos 
to  aspiiing  art  in  the  land  of  tlie  gold-spmners. 


SOUL  EVOLUTION. 


BY   .JOHN    FKANKLiy    CLARK. 


Soul  is  the  consciousness  of  being  and  is  the  tliiixi  and 
innermost  element  in  the  trinity  of  self-existence,  tliis  trinity 
being  constituted  of  matter,  spirit,  and  soul. 

On  the  primal  plane  of  self-existence,  matter  is  static  feel- 
ing, spirit  is  static  knowing,  and  soul  is  static  consciousness  ; 
and,  in  passing  from  the  static  to  the  dynamic  state,  soul 
attiiins  to  manifestation  as  an  effect  in  response  to  the  action 
of  spirit  and  reaction  of  matter,  these  effects  appealing  as 
force  on  the  inorganic,  as  life  on  the  organic,  and  as  self-con- 
sciousness on  the  human  plane  of  being ;  and  thus,  step  by 
step,  through  the  process  of  evolution  the  soul  element  of 
self-existence  embodies  itself  in  forms,  thus  gmdually  attain- 
ing to  the  condition  of  self-consciousness  in  all  its  parts. 

The  highest  exi)ression  of  feeling  Ls  love,  and  the  highest 
expression  of  knowing  is  wisdom,  and  matter  and  spirit  as 
feeling  and  knowing  attain  to  consciousness  as  love  and  wis- 
dom in  the  soul  of  man,  and  to  complete  union  and  oneness 
and  full  self-consciousness  in  soul  as  God. 

Self-existence  in  {)assing  from  the  primal  or  subjective 
[)lane,  where  all  is  only  potential  in  l)eing,  essential  in  form, 
and  stiitic  in  sUite,  to  the  objective  and  manifest,  which  is  its 
dynamic  stiite,  expresses  itself  as  force  as  the  fii'st  active 
manifestation  of  soul,  and  thus  force  l)ec<)mes  the  formative 
soul  of  l)eing  on  its  lowest  and  outermost  or  inorganic  plane. 

Life  LS  a  higher  and  more  interior  ex2)ression  of  sold  than 
is  force,  and  only  passes  from  the  static  to  the  dynamic  stiite 
after  force  has  evolved  worlds  and  so  far  developed  them 
that  the  conditions  needful  for  the  evolution  of  orgaiuc  fomis 
are  i)repared,  and  then,  at  this  [)oint,  soul,  expressing  itself  as 
life,  l)ecomes  active  and  embixlies  itself  in  matter  which, 
under  the  action  of  spirit,  it  builds  up  into  organic  fonns, 
and  thereby  attains  to  an  individualized  expression  of  itself 
in  differentiated  forms  as  the  ego,  I,  or  soul  of  such  forms, 
each  of  wliich  expressions  manifests  a  personality  of  its  own. 

Thus,  force  is  the  fonnative  principle  of  all  inorganic 
forms,  and  life  is  the  formative  piinciple  of  all  organic  forms, 
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wiiile  soul,  acting  upon  and  through  the  several  individual- 
ized forms  evolved  by  force  and  life,  expresses  itself  as  an 
individualized  soul  or  ego  of  consciousness  that  is  personal 
to  each  of  such  forms,  and  the  character  of  these  manifestar 
tions  of  self-existence  as  individualized  souls  is  always  deter- 
mined by  the  objective  form  through  which  soul  acts. 

The  soul  element  is  mhei-ent  in  self-existence,  and  the  char- 
acter and  fulness  of  its  expi'ession  is  dependent  upon  and 
determined  by  the  objective  foi*m  through  which  it  manifests, 
and  its  fulness  of  expression  through  any  individualized  form 
is  determined  by  the  degi-ee  of  perfection  attained  by  such  form. 

The  passing  of  the  soul  element  from  its  potential  to  its 
active  condition  is  effected  by  its  attaining  to  manifestation 
in  objective  forms ;  and  as  the  inorganic  is  the  first  to  be 
evolved  into  being  out  of  self-existence,  and  next  the  lowest 
and  least  complex  of  the  organic  forms,  and  onward,  upward, 
and  inward  to  the  most  complex  and  highest  forms,  it  follows 
that  the  active  and  manifest  expression  of  soul  must  begin  at 
its  lowest  and  outermost  and  step  by  step  attain  to  its  high- 
est, innermost,  and  greatest. 

If  you  have  grasped  the  full  meaning  of  the  statements 
just  made  you  will  readily  perceive  that  theology,  as  taught 
by  the  religious  dogmas  of  the  world,  places  God  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  evolved  universe  of  being.  God  is  conceived  by 
the  human  mind  to  be  the  divine  soul  of  universal  self- 
existent  being,  the  highest  expression  and  manifestation  of 
all,  that  governs,  guides,  and  directs  all,  and  this  conception 
of  the  infinite  father,  mother  God  is  the  true  one,  and  this 
expression  and  manifestation  of  soul  is  only  attained  by  its 
expression  through  the  deific  form,  and  this  organic  deific 
form  is  the  highest,  innermost,  most  perfect,  complex,  and 
differentiated  of  all  forms  and  the  last  to  be  evolved,  the 
last  because  it  is  the  innermost  and  highest,  for  the  outer- 
most and  lower  forms  precede  the  innermost  and  higher  in 
attaining  to  objective  and  manifest  expression,  and  the  lower 
make  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  higher  spring. 

As  the  human  foim  is  necessaiy  to  enable  the  soul  element 
to  attain  to  expression  as  an  individualized  human  soul  on 
the  human  plane  as  man,  so  is  the  deific  form  necessary  to 
enable  the  soul  element  to  attain  to  its  fulness  of  expression 
on  the  divine  plane  as  God.  The  soul  element  of  self-exist- 
ence in  its  manifestation  expresses  itself  as  an  individualized 
consciousness  of  personal  existence,  and  in  each  individual- 
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ized  form  it  manifests  as  the  I  of  that  form,  feeling  itself  to 
be  a  separate  and  distinct  entity  from  all  other  manifestatioiis 
of  soul,  and  this  applies  to  all  individualized  forms,  whether 
it  be  a  world,  a  blade  of  grass,  an  insect,  animal,  or  man. 

Soul  is  the  consciousness  of  being,  and  this  consciousness 
of  being  attains  to  partial  expression  in  each  and  every  indi- 
vidualized form  that  is  evolved  from  self-existence,  atoning 
to  fuller  expression  as  the  evolved  form  becomes  more  com- 
plex and  more  fully  differentiated,  until,  on  the  human  plane 
and  in  the  human  form,  it  expresses  itself  as  a  self-conscious 
man,  stiinding  forth  as  a  God  to  all  of  its  expressions  on  all 
planes  below  the  human,  with  power  to  guide,  direct,  control, 
impix)ve,  intensify,  and  refine  such  manifestations. 

All  individualized  expressions  of  soul  on  the  mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal  planes  culminate  and  unitize  in  the  soul  of 
man,  and  therefore  every  individualized  expression  of  soul 
as  man  will  eventually  unfold  as  a  God  over  all  expressions 
of  soul  below  its  own. 

While  there  is  but  one  soul  element  which  manifests  as 
force,  life,  love,  wisdom,  etc.,  still  there  are  as  many  different 
expressions  of  each  and  every  quality  of  self-existent  being 
as  there  are  individualized  forms  through  which  it  attains 
to  manifestation ;  nevertheless  there  is  but  one  soul  in  all 
the  universe  of  being  which  partially  expresses  itself  as 
force,  life,  love,  wisdom,  etc.,  and  all  these  partial  expressions 
through  the  process  of  evolutionary  development  attain  to  a 
oneness  of  expression  in  unity  on  the  divine  plane  where  soul 
manifests  through  the  deific  form  as  God ;  for  as  self-existence 
has  through  evolution  from  its  essential  to  its  manifest,  from 
its  static  to  its  dynamic  state,  reached  its  highest  degree  of 
differentiation  in  the  human  form,  and  therein  soul  has 
attained  to  self-consciousness  of  personal  existence  and 
power  as  man  in  each  individualized  human  form,  so  by  the 
evolution  of  the  deific  form,  which  embraces  in  its  organic 
structure  all  of  the  individualized  -human  forms  that  the 
universe  has  evolved,  and  will  absorb  all  that  may  hereafter 
be  evolved,  therein  self-existent  being  again  attains  to  unity 
and  oneness  of  expression  in  the  deific  form,  and  soul  attains 
to  its  fulness  of  expression  as  the  deific  God,  self-conscious 
in  all  its  parts,  the  tender,  loving,  helpful  parent  of  human- 
ity, the  father,  mother  God,  who  knows  our  every  thought, 
who  hears  our  every  cry,  m  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  of  whom  we  are  a  part. 
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Hence,  as  Ls  the  iiioleenle  to  tlie  individualized  human 
form,  so  is  eiicli  human  form  to  tlie  deitic  fonn ;  and  as  each 
molecule  because  it  is  an  organic  form  has  a  conscious  soul 
of  its  own,  and  yet  the  souLs  of  all  the  molecules  combined 
do  not  constitute  the  human  soul,  the  I  of  youi'  individual- 
ity, but  soul,  ex[)i*essing  itself  through  the  organic  human 
form  built  up  by  tlie  aggregation  of  these  myriads  of  indi- 
vidualized molecules,  expi-esses  itself  as  the  soul  of  man,  the 
I  of  your  pei-scmality,  and  this  man-soul  is  a  god  to  all  the 
molecule-souls,  and  these  molecule-souls  represent  the  souls 
of  all  forms  l)elow  the  human,  so  the  God-soul  of  the  deific 
form  is  not  the  combined  souls  of  all  mankind,  but  the  full 
and  iniified  expression  of  soul  as  msinifesting  through  the 
organic  deific  form  built  up  of  the  soul  oi-ganisms  of  all 
human  forms,  manifesting  itself  as  the  deific  God,  whei-ein 
self-existence  comes  into  the  full  consciousness  of  active  and 
manifest  existence. 


THE  FUTURE. 


KY  GOTTFRID   K.    HULT.   A.  M. 


Still  ^iant  Wron^  stuDds  l)Oiistful  and  elate, 
But  oiniuously  laughs  the  brook  of  Fate ; 
Aud  llistory/hreiithloss,  liear8  it  polishing 
Five  i)el)bles  for  some  epoch-marking  sling. 
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BETWEEN  TWO  WORLDS. 


BY    MKS.    ('ALVIN    KllYDEU    KKIFSNIDER. 


CIIAPTKR  XXV^II. 

Little  mother  luul  long  since  Ix^eii  dead,  while  those  few 
wlio  knew  and  renienil>ered  her  thought  she  was  alive  l)ecause 
she  was  not  hnried.  She  had  no  friends  and  wanted  none. 
Her  memories  were  her  sole  comj)anions  now;  like  blessings 
from  heaven  they  came  in  her  solitude  to  console  her.  Slie 
counted  death  an  enemy  no  longer,  but  her  one  fiust  friend, 
and  only  waited  the  time  to  come  when  she  should  walk  out 
of  her  prLson-house  with  him,  when  he  should  unveil  her 
spirit  and  set  it  free  indeed. 

I'here  was  a  time  when  lettei*s  from  Salome  had  come  with 
Ijrcmiises  siihe  vainly  h)oked  to  see  fulfilled.  Hope  cheered 
her  then,  and  she  worked  and  looked  forward  U)  Ijetter  days. 
Hut  now  the  silence  no  longer  op{)resscd  her  with  its  gloom. 
She  liad  felt  it  sorely  cmce  ;  but  she  had  become  familiar  with 
desolation  now,  and  it  was  no  longer  any  {)ain. 

By  and  by,  as  time  went  on,  she  would  fain  forget  that  the 
world  had  l)een  aught  else  to  her,  and  then  memory  served 
her  only  as  an  imkind  friend. 

The  nimble  fingei-s  worked  more  slowly,  and  the  once  l)eau- 
Hful  eyes  must  borrow  artificial  aid.  Rub3''s  lettei-s  came  to 
help  and  cheer  her  on,  and  ofttimes  enclosed  material  aid. 
Her  husband,  though  a  s()l)er  man,  could  not  earn  a  dollar 
now.  Little  Lois  wjis  her  mother's  only  help.  She  went  to 
school,  and  gave  what  aid  she  could  give  early  and  late. 
Salome  gave  a  monthly  siun,  small  indeed  in  proportion  to 
her  great  earnings,  as  little  mother  l)elieved  them  to  Ikj,  but 
she  accepted  the  pittance  with  gratitude  and  tried  to  make  it 
supply  their  daily  needs. 

At  last  she  grew  too  weak  to  sew,  and  indeed  to  do  her 
housework  had  she  consulted  her  own  feelings,  but  she  bravely 
struggled  on  with  old  death  l)eside  her.  Sometimes  she  stilled 
her  pride  and  asked  for  an  extra  dollar  to  buy  a  little  some- 
thing that  her  wavering  stomach  cmved ;  but  when   it  came 
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lier  appetite  waA  gone,  or  she  cheated  it  into  the  belief  that 
it  was  needless,  and  Lois  might  have  something*  to  wear  like 
other  girls  of  her  age. 

Oh,  little  mother  !  little  mother ! 

Thei-e  had  been  hints,  once,  in  Salome's  letter  that  it  would 
be  well  to  learn  to  economize  as  others  had  learned  to  do : 
which  brought  great  teara  into  little  mother's  eyes  and  a 
resolve  never  again  to  ask  for  a  penny.  But  there  was  no 
worlq.  She  forgot  and  forgave.  She  could  not  see  Lois  nor 
little  Jim  go  hungry. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  comfortable  supply  of  food 
and  fuel  in  the  house  just  now,  and  comfortable  clothes  and 
an  extra  suit  of  underwear  made  by  little  mother's  hands 
laundered  and  carefully  put  aside.  Ah,  weU !  little  mother 
was  going  to  make  a  journey. 

She  had  learned  some  vital  truths  in  her  silent  eommunion 
with  her  own  soul,  and  when  the  tears  welled  up  at  the 
thought  of  Salome's  neglect,  she  bravely  drove  them  back, 
saying,  "  Oh  no,  for  her  sake  I  must  not.  If  she  causes  me 
to  weep,  these  very  tears  of  a  wounded  mother's  grief  will 
spring  to  life  in  cui-ses  upon  her  head.  Oh!  give  me  strength, 
my  God,  to  remember  her  as  she  was,  a  little  child,  my  com- 
fort and  my  hope.  Let  me  believe  she  died  in  the  purity  of 
truth  of  those  blessed  years  and  keep  her  embalmed  in  this 
poor  shrine.  God  bless  her.  God  forgive  her  and  me,"  little 
mother  prayed.     "  But  oh !  to  have  seen  her  face  once  more. 

"After  all  was  Salome  an  ingrate,  heartless,  unnatural? 
Let  me  see.  I  was  too  busy  entertaining  and  helping  others 
to  give  proper  care  to  my  little  daughter,  even  though  I  loved 
her  very  dearly.  She  grew  up  surrounded  by  selfish,  supers 
ficial  natures,  who  as  visitors  lived  upon  the  bounty  of  her 
father  and  forsook  him  when  they  had  shared  his  all. 

"  She  saw  nothing  of  gratitude,  she  heard  nothing  of  it. 
She  saw  the  power  of  money  to  bring  comforts  and  friends, 
and  the  misery  the  lack  of  it  gave.  She  saw  that  girls 
envied  her  even  while  they  courted  her  favor  when  her  father 
was  considered  a  rich  man,  and  slighted  or  shunned  or 
patronized  her  when  he  became  poor.  Her  evil  tendencies 
had  been  all  developed  and  brought  to  the  surface  by  her 
environments,  while  the  good  lay  dormant  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so  until  awakened  by  a  great  sorrow." 

What  sorrow?     Little  mother  smiled  sadly. 

Sorrow  brought  by  the  death  of  her  mother  will  first  truly 
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awaken  her,  and  from  theiicefonvai'd  the  world  will  see  the 
chastened  nature  of  a  noble  woman. 

From  that  time  on  she  will  idealize  her  mother.  Her  own 
bitter  childliood  and  youth  made  her  exaggeittte  her  mother's 
natuml  weakness,  for  she  looked  no  deeper  than  the  surface, 
and  saw  not  the  rich  love,  the  noble  purpose,  the  pure, 
unselfish  heart  tliat  moved  little  mother's  hands.  Salome 
would  have  liad  all  that  love  and  labor  for  herself,  or  else 
\yeen  satisfied  with  gentle  w()i*ds  of  love  and  pitiise,  or  thought 
she  would. 

We  breed  our  own  greatest  sorrows.  Our  childi'en  seem 
tent  upon  niLsunderstanding  us  first.  And  then  the  evenings 
at  home  that  would  brighten  the  life  of  mother,  the  young 
man  wastes  with  a  frivolous  girl,  if  no  worae ;  the  daughter 
worries  or  slights  mother  all  day  and  smiles  on  her  admirer 
tfMiight,  who  may  l)e  the  husband  of  a  better  girl  next  year. 

Why  is  it  ?  Where  lies  the  cause  of  this  inversion  of 
things  as  a  rule  ? 

Men  see  Salomes  every  day ;  they  are  everywhere,  with- 
out her  talent  and  genius,  and  her  industry,  perhaps,  but  the 
same  miserable,  restless  beings. 

Salome  had  l)een  taught  tliat  to  avoid  evil  she  must  avoid 
the  appearance  of  evil.  Thus  little  mother  had  seen  her 
start  upon  her  journey  to  London  with  eveiy  confidence  that 
at  least  her  inward  purity  of  character  could  never  lie 
sullied,  no  matter  how  success  might  spoil  and  .flattery 
and  money  lead  her  to  forget  the  home  that,  God  knows, 
to  her  rebellious  soul  had  been  anything  but  what  a  home 
should  be. 

She  recalled  that  in  her  school  days  Salome  had  formed 
one  or  two  strong  attachments,  and  had  either  of  them 
consummated  in  marriage,  the  pmbability  is  that  she  would 
have  settled  down  into  an  expeil  housewife  and  devoted 
modier.  All  that  her  own  young  life  had  missed  of  love  and 
petting  she  would  have  lavished  upon  husband  and  children ; 
but  like  all  others  she  had  kno^vn  the  lovers  were  fickle, 
false,  or  else  entirely  misunderstood  Salome. 

Yes,  little  mother  grew  wiser  sis  she  prepared  for  her 
journey.  She  seemed  to  gather  up  all  her  treasures  of 
memory  to  take  with  her,  and  to  separate,  to  leave  behind, 
the  dross  and  delusion. 

"  Salome !  Oh  to  see  her  once  more !  But  when  that 
journey  is  done  we  will  jmrt  no  more,  my  child.     Then  thou 
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wilt  see  thy  mother  as  she  is,  and  not  as  she  has  appeared  to 
tliec.     Sahmie,  my  cliild  !  my  child  I'' 

Weaker  and  more  weak  little  mother  grew,  but  she  thought 
only  now  of  her  journey,  and  wondered  if  it  would  be  long 
and  painful,  or  swift  and  quiet.  Pain  racked  lier  little 
frame  most  horribly ;  but  a  memory  of  her  journey  caused 
her  to  smile,  though  she  was  icy  cold,  ami  told  Lois  she 
must  do  the  best  she  could,  and  when  she  was  gone  upon 
her  journey  she  might  write  to  Salome. 

liois  was  pleased  and  thought  how  surprised  Salome 
wouhl  Ih^  when  little  mother  stepped  in  upon  her ;  and  she 
wondered  if  Salome  would  send  her  some  pretty  clothes  and 
give  little  mother  some. 

So  the  weary  days  numbered  a  week.  One  morning  I^ois 
went  to  take  her  a  cup  of  colTee.  How  l)eautiful  she  hooked 
in  that  calm  sleei) ' 

"  Mother,  little  mother ! "  She  opened  her  eyes,  smiled 
upon  her  child,  folded  her  hands  upon  her  bi-east,  closed  her 
eyes,  and  the  lips  smiled. 

I^ittle  mother  had  stiu-ted  on  her  journey.  Her  husliand 
wiis  stunned,  and  Lois  exhausted  every  effort  to  call  her 
Uick;  her  father  called  a  i)hysician,  but  little  mother  was  far 
out  ui)()n  her  journey  when  they  came.  She  somehow 
paused  long  enough  to  whisper  to  Salome  far  away,  who 
stiirted  uj)  in  sl(u>j),  remembered  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
send  little  mother  a  ('hristmiis  present,  and  a  pain  shot 
thnmgh  her  heart  and  something  said: 

"  Slee  J)  no  more  to-night,  Salome  !    A  wake  and  think  of  her ! " 

Little  mother  I  Oh,  little  mother  I  God  bless  thee  and 
have  mercy  upon  thy  unhappy  child. 

WHien  Salome  awoke  from  a  light  shnnber  which  came 
ui)on  her  weary  senses  just  l)efore  dawn,  it  was  with  a 
(hx^ary  sense  of  loss.  Something  had  suddenly  disappeared 
out  of  her  life,  leaving  a  vague  sense  of  loneliness  and  dread, 
a  feeling  that  robbed  victory  of  its  charm.  Applause 
seemed  mockery  ;  a  memory  of  her  mirroi*ed  form  in  last 
night's  costume  and  her  gems  grinned  at  her  like  the  most 
hoiTible  skeleton,  and  she  buried  her  face  deep  into  her 
pillow  and  shuddered. 

A  mp  upon  her  door  startled  her.  She  rase,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot^  and  spoke  to  the  messenger  iis  she  held 
the  door  open  only  a  few  inches. 

**  A  telegmm  ;  ma'am." 
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She  took  it  with  cokl,  tremUiiig  tingere,  opened  it  like  one 
in  a  tnxnce. 

"  Mother  died  this  morning.     Father." 

The  Willis  in  the  room  seemed  falling  in,  the  floor  rolled 
like  a  rough  seal.  Salome,  alone,  unseen  save  by  God  and  His 
angeLs,  j)layeil  her  part  in  that  great  ti-agedy. 

How  h)ng  she  lay  unconscious  she  never  knew,  for  she  had 
not  noUnl  the  time  wIumi  she  I'ose  from  the  l)ed.  When  she 
n;cov(Mod,  her  mind  grasped  the  situation  but  slowly,  but  she 
knew  her  engagement  Innind  her  to  apjHjar  each  successive 
evenin^ij.     She  must  carry  on  the  mockerv. 

After  all,  was  it  as  l)a<l  Jis  it  had  In^en  ?  Little  mother  fi-ee 
from  pain,  no  longer  waiting  and  watching  for  a  letter  or  a 
visit,  was  far,  far  out  upon  her  journey  now,  rol)ed  in  spir- 
itual garments  made  with  loving  hands  ungrudgingly.  The 
silent  lips  could  not  respond  to  the  ardent  rei)ent4int  kiss ; 
the  dead  ear  could  convey  no  cry  of  grief  or  jmin  to  the 
now  inactive  brain.  Only  the  material  house  in  whicli  little 
mother  dwelt  in  sorrow,  pain,  and  soiti  neglect  was  there. 
Hut  oh  I  how  dear  to  this  awakened  soid  wiis  that  little  house 
of  inanimate  clay  I  Only  to  hold  it  in  her  arms  once  more. 
Only  to  press  those  cold  dead  liixs.  Only  to  make  one  day 
bright  on  earth  for  her,  then  she  could  give  her  up. 

No  teai-s  came  to  Salome's  ej'es.  A  heavy,  heartbui-sting 
grief  shone  on  her  flushed  cheeks  and  burning  eyes. 

She  t'eh»gnij)he(l  ordei"s  for  a  handsome  burial,  abjuring 
black.  Litth^  mother  had  loved  white,  and  in  her  prosi)eroifs 
days  had  worn  it  more  than  anything  else. 

CHAPTKll  XXVHI. 

*•  What  is  it  that  guides  my  hand  ?  Whose  thoughts  possess 
me?  Who  bids  me  look  forth  to  the  unknown  and  welcome 
the  advancing  day  and  scorn  the  shadows?  To  look  no 
more  l)ehind  me  at  the  old  familiar  places  that  lie  like  laud- 
scai)es  stretched  in  the  distiuice  ?  To  bury  the  sweetest 
memories  of  the  jnist,  when  1  loved  her  and  made  her  poor 
heart  glad,  and  to  magnify  only  the  objects  I  now  behold, 
yet  tells  me  they  too  must  vanish  ?  Who  Ls  it  that  points 
like  the  angel  of  the  apocalypse,  ever  ceaselessly  forward, 
assuring  me  that  there  is  no  way  to  redeem  the  past  save  witli 
the  i)resent^  and  tells  me  that  l)eliind  the  veil  there  is  no  i)a8t 
nor  future? 

"  What   is  this   I  hear  ?     A  sound  and   tlien  a  silence  ! 
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Imaginations,  dreams,  illusions !  A  vision  in  which  things 
that  are  not  seem  to  be,  and  for  a  moment  are,  while  familiar 
forms  rise  up  and  play  out  each  act,  and  the  spirit  that 
guides  me  tells  them  what  to  say  like  a  drilled  prompter  be- 
hind the  curtain.  I  record  their  woitls,  and  describe  them  as 
they  appear  before  me ,  and  should  this  influence  desert  me 
now  would  the  tale  remain  half  told?  Ah,  where  could  I  find 
that  pen  of  magic  power  and  the  lost  clew  regain  ?  On,  oii, 
speed  on,  nor  lose  one  word  again  till  all  the  tale  is  done. 

**What  I  called  inspiration  once,  I  know  is  but  the  whisi>er 
of  my  disembodied  friend,  speaking  to  me,  urging  me  to  com- 
plete his  own  life  work  that  he  had  left  undone;  now 
pleading,  now  commanding  ;  promising  to  uphold  me  all  the 
way,  and  telling  me  the  result  shall  be  my  own  reward. 

^^  It  is  a  joy  to  listeR  to  that  prnphetic  voice  that  fills  the 
very  air  about  me  and  seems  to  give  my  pencil  wings.  On, 
on ;  at  this  mte  we  will  soon  be  done.  Oh,  what  a  joy  is 
work  like  this,  when  angels  nerve  the  arm  and  unseen  i)owers 
bring  strength  on  every  side  ! 

^*  There,  master,  have  I  done  ? 

"  Now  then  I  will  play  it  and  see  if  I  can  make  it  thrill 
the  world  as  it  thrills  me. 

"  A  note  to  Achille  ?    Our  master  bids  him  come." 

She  seated  hei'self  to  write  the  note,  and  when  finished 
exclaimed : 

**  So  now  my  task  is  done ! " 

"  Adieu,"  whispered  the  spirit. 

^^  Ah,  not  adieu.  Do  not  leave  me  till  the  end,  till  I  have 
played  the  play,"  answei-ed  Salome. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

**  Well,"  said  Salome,  after  the  first  greeting  was  over,  *^  I 
sent  for  you  as  the  most  mei*ciless  critic  I  know,  to  give  me 
your  opinion  of  a  play  I  have." 

•*  Thank  you." 

"  Without  more  ado  I  shall  proceed  to  read  the  play.  By 
the  way,  I  have  studied  it  until  I  can  take  each  or  every  part, 
and  though  I  lay  the  manuscript  out  before  me,  I  could  as 
well  recite  it  without." 

She  read  the  names  and  chai*acters,  and  then  pix>ceeded  in 
a  most  perfect  manner  to  render  the  entire  play  in  the  very 
clioicest  elocution. 

Her  guest  was  at  first  interested,  Uien  amazed  at  tlie  ren- 
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dition.  She  was  so  wholly  aljsorbed  as  to  entirely  foi^get  his 
presence,  but  i-ead  and  acted  the  pails  with  that  care  and  pre- 
cision which  indicated  that  she  had  a  large  audience  in 
imagination  before  her. 

When  she  finished  and  turned  to  him  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  animated  cheeks,  he  said : 

"  Where  wei*e  you  so  fortunate  as  to  secui-e  tliat  wonder- 
ful production  ?  "  • 

**  Do  you  consider  it  such  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

"I  do,  indeed;  and  you  certainly  cannot  i-egaixi  it  other- 
wise, for  you  have  studied  it  with  heart,  soul,  and  bmin,  to  be 
able  to  render  it  as  you  do." 

**I  want  you  to  take  the  part  of  the  husband.  The 
Deserted ;  and  now  to  help  you  to  inipei-sonate  him  better  I 
want  to  tell  you  I  wrote  the  play." 

"  You ! "  He  looked  at  her  in  bewildei-ed  admii-ation.  "  If 
you  were  not  so  fine  an  actress  I  should  say  you  should  have 
been  a  playwright." 

"  I  wrote  it,  and  1  did  not.  Listen.  I  never  attempted  to 
write  anything  before  in  all  my  life.  I  used  to  long  so  to  do 
somethmg  great,  but  after  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  on  the 
stage  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  writing,  because  I  had  no  talent 
in  that  direction  —  " 

"  Why,  you  aie  a  genius  ! " 

"  Wait-a  moment  until  I  tell  you.  One  night  I  sat  in  my 
old,  dingy  room,  brooding  over  my  own  misery,  when  all  at 
once  I  felt  a  queer  sensation  in  every  nerve  ;  then  my  blood 
circulated  more  quickly,  a  thiill  caused  me  to  feel  as  though 
I  suddenly  had  new  blood  transfused  into  my  veins.  I  rose, 
looked  into  my  mirror  (a  dingy  thing  it  was)  and  scarcely 
knew  myself.  The  old  dull  look  was  gone,  eyes  and  cheeks 
glowed ;  my  complexion  was  clear ;  I  stood  pi-oudly  erect  and 
giized  upon  a  Salome  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  a 
voice  whispered  to  me : 

"^Write!'" 

Her  face  was  illuminated  as  she  spoke,  and  but  for  its 
softened  expression  her  companion  would  have  thought  all 
this  the  delirium  of  fever,  or  else  superb  acting. 

"  I  took  up  my  pencil  and  pai)er,  unable  to  resist  obedience 
to  the  impei-ative  command.  What  do  you  suppose  I  wrote, 
or  this  hand  wrote,  or  the  2)encil  this  hand  held,  or  the  spirit 
wliich  guided  lx)th  ?  " 

**  I  —  I  —  can  foiin  no  comprehension." 
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"  *  /  died  three  days  ago,^  You  may  well  stall;  and  tiini 
pale.  I  felt  nitlier  pale  myself  just  then,  but  I  continued 
and  wrote  tlnee  lines  :  '  Live  a  pure,  good  life  ;  work  with  a 
pure,  good  motive,  and  success  and  peace  and  happiness  shall 
crown  you.     I  shall  help  you  still.' 

*^  I  had  been  trying  all  the  evening  to  pei-suade  myself  to  go 
to  our  old  master,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  iusk  him  to  continue 
instructing  me  during  the  vacation,  allowing  me  to  pay  him 
when  school  opened  in  the  fall.  I  felt  sure  that  he  would 
willingly  do  it ;  but  I  was  stublx)rii,  proud,  rebellious,  a.s)iamed 
to  let  him  know  I  had  not  saved  enough  in  nine  workuig 
montlis  to  ciarry  me  over  three  idle  ones ;  tushamed  of  every- 
tiling  that  I  should  have  been  proud  of;  proud  of  every- 
thing I  should  have  been  ashamed  of ;  but  my  resolution 
wius  taken;  I  would  go  to  him  the  next  morning.  I 
went,  and  found  him  dead ;  laid  out  in  the  Temple,  if  you 
rememlxjr,  in  that  quaint  style.  He  had  died  three  daf/$ 
hefore,^^ 

She  laid  her  cold  hand  upon  his,  and  lier  breath  came 
([uick  and  hard. 

*^  Yes,  three  days  Ix^fore ;  and  as  I  gazed  in  trance-like 
wonderment  I  recalled  the  words  and  wondered  if  his  spirit 
had  visited  me  that  night ;  if  he  still  had  woixis  of  cheer, 
promises  of  help,  for  Salome.  He  gave  me  the  firat  help 
and  lio{)e  I  ever  had  while  he  lived ;  would  he,  covid  he, 
carry  it  on  after  death  f 

*'I  thought  over  tlie  peculiar  religious  belief  of  those  four; 
tlieir  strange  life  in  the  Temple  ;  tlicir  diaphanous  api>ear- 
aiice ;  but  1  fought  agaiiLst  anything  that  looked  like 
supei"stition. 

"Now  you  may  lusk  me  how  I  could  afford  to  go  to  Lon- 
don ;  if  that  were  a  miracle  of  loaves  and  fishes?  No ;  Ruby 
refunded  the  money  I  had  i)aid  her  father,  and  added 
sulHcient  to  it  to  enable  me  to  fit  myself  to  pay  it  all 
back. 

"  Whenever  I  have  studied,  this  unseen  but  conscious 
presence  sat  l)eside  me ;  whenever  I  have  reheai-sed,  it  gave 
me  strength  and  prompted  tone  and  gesture ;  whenever  I 
have  been  despondent  it  has  brought  hope.  But  always  and 
ever  came  tlie  word,  ^  Write ! '  And  when  I  have  taken  up 
my  pen  it  has  given  words  of  love,  hope,  encouragement,  and 
pointed  out  the  l)etter  way. 

"Success  hi  tliis  play  I  am  convinced,  am   told,   meant 
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much  ti(  otliere  its  well  iw  Ui  iiiyseU.  Knowing  our  old 
iHiiNter,  liaving  lieuii  trained  in  voice  iind  iictiun  by  liim,  let 
i\»  niiike  liini  nnc  of  the  c}i»r.ietetv,  and  you  im{)ert)onate  hiin. 
Wliile  in  I'tii'i^  I  piu'chatied  the  ]uo»t  exquiHite  doll  to  re[>- 
reHcnt  the  sleeping  child.  1  mIuiII  tiike  the  uharacter  of  the 
three  wdiiien,  for  no  two  of  them  appeui'  at  the  same  time, 
except  in  the  lust  scene,  and  thei-o  I  have  an  admimhle  tigiiit) 
which,  with  a  toilet  of  my  itwt]  s])ecial  dc»ign,  will  fill  the  bill. 
Yon  must,  Achillc,  you  must  help  me  out.  My  all  in  at  slake 
and  the  lifehmfj  hiipiiincss  of  some  one  else,  to  whom,  in  my 
sofleiu'd  miind.  hy  the  memory  i)f  her  kindnesii  to  my  motlier, 
1  would  do  a  favor,  us  well  aa  cancel  a  debt." 

Acliille  wan  yilent.  He 
was  revolving  many 
things  in  hiH  brain.  He 
loved  ^iahmic;  he  had  fol- 
lowed her  to  Kngliirid, 
France  and  iKtck  to  New 
York;  kept  sight  of  her 
always,  but  had  never  in- 
truded himself  n[ion  her. 
She  hail  shown  him  no 
favor,  but  had  always 
Impii  frank  and  courteous. 
He  hafl  chosen  the  stiige , 
as  liis  profession,  tliat  he 
might  be  always  near,  or 
in  tiie  position  t^)  serve 
her.  She  had  been  at  once 
his  insjiii-atiun  and  Ids 
despair.  She  was  grow- 
ing famous;  so  was  he, 
hut  lie  thought  only  of 
liiuLself  as  a  rolIectiHl 
light,  for  he  knew  that 
without  her  inspiration  he  couhl  (h>  naught. 

"Why  d<i  you  hesitiite?     Have  you  a  previous  engage- 
ment for  that  time  ?  " 

"No,  oh  no! " 

"  Then  sjieak,  man.     You  do  not  want  to  l>e  persuaded  ?  " 
She  was  half  ii-onical. 

"No,  I  need  no  iM^rsnasion  save  to  pemuade  myself  that  I 
could  iiei-sonato  that  nuiu,  a  memoiy  of   whom  causes    my 
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blood  to  rise  in  U^iiipemture  and  l)eat  in  a  strange  rhythm. 
Why!  Tni  Ix^ginning  to  experience  the  very  feeling  you 
descril)cd  that  eventful  night.  Why,  I  am  obsessed,  or  — 
You  have  hypnotized  nie,  Salome/' 

"  No,  no  I  Hut  now  quick,  man,  jiust  while  the  siiell  is  on 
you !  Take  up  the  manuscript,  turn  to  the  deserted  nianV 
solilocjuy,  —  here  it  is.     Head  I " 

**  Why,  I  lememlwr  it  without  reading.  You  burned  it 
into  my  bniin/' 

lie  drop[)ed  his  head  u[>on  his  hands  and  in  the  direst  woe 
cried  : 

**  Deserted  I  deserU^d  I  deserted  I  " 

"  Great  (iod  I''  cried  Sahnne,  starting  up. 

Her  eyes  were  starting  from  their  i»rbits.  Achille  raised 
liis  head  and  looked  at  luu',  and  she  gazed  at  him. 

"  The  dead  man  stiinds  l)eside  you  I " 

Achille  turned  like  one  in  a  tnince,  iii-st  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left,  and  seeing  nothing,  he  gazed  at  her  in  a  sort  of 
daze.  The  l(M)k  of  horror  vanished  from  her  face,  but  she 
trend)led  visibly. 

**  Itwiis  there  and  laid  its  hand  upon  your  slumlder,  just  as 
you  uttered  the  iii-st  word,  and  remained  until  you  ceased. 
It  was  not  a  ghost ;  it  was  a  real,  sulwtuntial  thing,  woven  of 
silvery  cloud,  —  those  white  clouds  that  tloat  in  a  summer 
sky,  touched  by  the  sun, —  but  every  featui*e  was  exact, 
l^ut  here  it  is  again,  —  quick,  a  pencil  —  I  must  write !  " 

He  noticed  that  she  held  the  pencil  but  did  not  look  at  the 
pai)er,  and  lier  hand  moved  swiftly. 

*'  Fame,  fortune  for  you  ;  joy  and  peace  to  those  I  love 
shall  come  from  the  play  ^  Deserted.'  " 

Achille  looked  over  and  read" the  words. 

*'  Wliy,  it  is  a  fac-simile  of  his  writing.  Sahmie,  you  are 
a  writing  medium." 

"  I  am  notliing  of  the  kind,"  she  said. 

"  That  is  just  what  the  world  calls  it,"  he  answei*ed. 

'*  That  is  all  the  sense  the  world  has  I  Look  here,  Achille, 
don't  ever  say  that  to  me  again,  nor  i-ejicat  this  interview. 
Will  you  or  will  you  not  take  the  part  of  The   Deserted?" 

*'  I  will ;  but  answer  me ;  do  you  propose  to  tell  the  truth 
lus  to  how  you  wrote  this  play  ?  I  mean  lus  you  have  told  it 
to  me,  —  that  it  wjis  dictiited  to  you  by  our  dead  master, 
and  that  had  he  deserted  you  at  any  iict  you  could  not  have 
gone  on  and  finished  the  play?  " 
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"  Why,  you  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself,  a  laughing-stock  for  the  whole  world.  Of  course 
I  am  not ! ''  she  answered  with  scornful  indignation. 

He  bowed  his  head  once  more ;  a  peculiar  quiver  passed 
over  his  frame,  and  he  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  She  looked 
at  him  in  silent  wonder. 

"  Speak,  man  !     Have  you  seen  the  spirit,  too  ?  " 

"  No,  but,  Salome,  1  have  felt  him."  He  spoke  reverently, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  he  remembered  his  old  master. 

"  Felt  him  !  " 

**Yes,  and,  Salome,  unless  you  tell  the  truth,  tlie  whole 
truth,  that  is,  tell  Ruby  all,  your  play,  *  Deserted '  will  fall 
flat.     In  fact,  you  cannot  play  it." 

^>  You  are  mad,  man ;  mad,  Achille,  stark  mad  !  " 

"  Hold,  ye  wiseacre.  Plato  has  said  there  ai-e  two  kinds  of 
madness ;  one  produced  by  human  infirmity,  the  other  by  a 
divine  release  from  the  ordinary  ways  of  men.  To  the  latter 
class  of  madmen  belongs  the  prophet.  There  is  a  kind  of 
madness  which  is  a  special  gift  of  Heaven  and  the  source  of 
chiefest  blessing  among  men. 

^*'  Yes,  prophecy  is  madness,  and  yet  prophets  out  of  their 
senses  have  conferred  great  benefits  on  mankind,  but  in  their 
senses  few  or  none. 

^^  Behold  the  prophet  who  foretells  your  fate.  Do  not 
attempt  the  play  without  honestly  telling  how  the  inspiration 
was  given  to  you.  You  may  be  pronounced  mad,  that  is 
true,  but  the  fortune  and  the  fame  will  come  to  you,  and  — 
well,  you  know  how  the  world  will  bow  to  the  fortune  and 
the  fame  even  in  a  mad  woman's  hand." 

Salome,  sank  down  into  a  chair. 

^^  Achille,  as  surely  as  Samuel  heard  the  voice  I  have  heard 
that  voice  say  ^  Write,*  in  the  morning;  I  have  heard  it  in  the 
dark,  silent  hours  of  night  so  persistently  that  I  got  up  and 
obeyed.  I  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  a  poet,  an  artist.  I 
have  been  thrilled  with  the  eloquence  of  the  orator.  These 
things  have  been  my  teachers,  companions,  friends.  I  never 
thought  of  being  mad ;  but  do  you  honestly,  really  do  you 
believe  that  sane  people  have  any  such  visitations  ?  " 

^  I  never  felt  more  sane  than  at  the  moment  I  felt  the  gift 
of  that  prophecy,"  he  said,  with  his  bright,  sweet  smile. 

*^  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  are  too  honest  to  appropriate  a  thing 
you  feel  is  not  your  own ;  but  all  writers  may  write  under  a 
similiu:  inspiration,  and  do  not  tell  it  —  " 
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"  Oh  no,  not  at  all  I     Some  may,  and  unconsciously,  but 
most  of  them  weave  their  fiction  from  their  brains." 

"  Just  spin  it  out  like  a  spider  spins  his  web,  for  instance," 
she  said.  There  was  a  satirical  smile  upon  Salome's  face. 
"  You  know  our  old  master  maintained  that  the  human  form 
was  a  receptacle  only;  born  with  the  capacity  to  receive 
divine  influx,  or  influx  from  the  spiritual  world,"  she  con- 
tinued seriously. 

"  Did  he  ?  Well,  1  never  heard  him  discuss  the  matter  ; 
but  the  last  hoar's  experience  would  make  me  a  ready  con- 
vert to  such  a  theory.  He  certainly  has  spoken  with  my 
tongue." 

^^How?" 

"  It  was  he,  I  know  it,  who  uttered  the  prophecy,  for  I 
should  have  said  with  my  material  mind  just  the  reverse.  I 
should  have  said,  *  Play  your  play,  but  do  not  tell  anybody 
how  you  wrote  it.'     He  says,  *  Do  it  at  your  peril.' " 

They  sat  for  some  time  in  thoughtful  silence,  Salome 
recalling  all  the  wonderful  experiences  of  that  time  during 
which  she  wrote  the  play,  and  at  last  she  thought  audibly : 

"  Yes,  surely  it  was  he.  '  Write,'  and  when  I  obeyed 
there  was  no  effort ;  the  words  came  from  my  penc^  as 
though  it  were  a  living  thing  with  brains  instead  of  lead,  and 
thought  and  motion  of  its  own ;  and  at  times  before  it  was  ' 
finished  there  came  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  dread  lest  the 
spirit  forsake  me  ere  my  task  was  done,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  if  the  clew  were  then  lost  I  could  never  find  it.  I 
talked  aloud  to  this  spirit ;  it  was  loving  and  patient  with 
me,  but  I  never  saw  him  until  toKiay.  (Oh,  if  I  could  only 
see  my  mother  thus ;  dear  little  mother !)  But  I  never 
dreamed  he  would  want  the  credit  of  the  play ;  it  does  not 
seem  he  should  need  to  care  for  worldly  fame  now.  But  there 
it  is  again.     The  dead  man  lays  his  hand  upon  your  head !  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  started  up. 

"  I  must  be  mad,  indeed ! "  putting  a  hand  upon  each 
temple.  Then  she  put  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  upon 
the  pulse  of  her  left  wrist,  and  seemed  counting  its  beats. 

"  He  says,"  said  Acliille,  speaking  in  that  trance-like  way 
again,  '*  that*  the  purpose  were  all  lost  if  you  claim  author- 
ship. Theie  would  be  no  impression  made  by  it  upon  those 
he  loves,  more  than  by  an  ordinary  play ;  but  tell  them  the  truth 
of  its  inspiration,  and  yoiu*  work  for  him,  or,  lather,  his  writ- 
ing through  you,  and  it  will  accomplish  more  for  you,  and  at 
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me  time  reach  the  hearts  and  convince  thase  he  wishes 
iiid  hear  it." 
^iice  fell,  hrokeii  at  livst  by  Salome. 

tired,  Achille,  and  must  dismiss  yon.     Come,  con- 

hiis    Ixien   a    weird    exj>erience    with    our   spirit- 

1  by  the  way,  I  feel  just  a  little  nervous  at  your 

Of  one  thing  1  am  sure,  you  cannot  laugh  at  me 

at  my  manner  of  writing  the  play  or  of  the  fact 

host,  since  you  had  your  own  tongue  used  by  it. 

o  renewed  liis  promise  to  support  her  in  the  play,  and  so 
L*sirnest  wius  he  that  he  took  the  manuscript  to  copy  it,  and 
they  separated. 

(^HAPTKR  XXX. 

Who  is  this  we  find  in  a  private  parh)r  of  tlie Hotel 

in  New  York,  in  a  superb  evening  dress,  standing  l)ef()i*e  a 
pier  glass  ?  Diamonds  sparkle  in  her  dark  hair  and  flash 
from  her  neck  and  arms,  but  even  their  brightness  is  dimmed 
by  the  flash  of  triumpli  from  her  dark  eyes,  as  she  surveys 
lier  own  superb  figure,  and  throws  Ixick  her  head  in  proud, 
defiant  scorn  to  watch  its  effect  in  the  mirror. 

Her  name  is  on  every  lip  ;  her  picture  in  every  show  win- 
dow. Infatuated  youths,  infatuated  bjichelors,  infatuated  l)ene- 
dicts,  pay  rare  tribute  to  the  charnLS  of  her  person  and  the 
magic  power  of  her  acting. 

"  Good  by  to  shame  and  poverty  and  scorn  ! "  she  cries  to 
the  figui*e  in  the  ghws.  "  We  will  shame  othei's,  and  sconi 
them  too,  and  do  as  they  have  done,  — hide  all  our  baser  pas- 
sions with  velvet,  lace,  and  satin,  and  deck  it  with  rare  gems, 
and  bring  all  the  world  to  our  feet,  no  mi\tter  what  vile  dii-t 
they  once  have  waded  through  to  reach  the  goal ;  no  matter 
how  we  came  through  shame  and  sorrow,  teai*s  or  blood,  we 
are  here  to  stay. 

**  And  no.w,  Ruby,  thou  gem  of  women,  whose  pure  blood 
was  never  tainted  by  so  much  as  the  taste  of  cabbage  or  a 
sip  of  black  coffee,  and  whose  pure  lips  were  taught  only  the 
honeyed  words  of  love  and  the  saintliest  forms  of  prayer, 
whose  pearly  teeth  ne'er  found  their  way  into  anything 
gix)8ser  tlian  rare  nectai-s  and  luscious  fniit  or  angel  food,  — 
I'll  give  thee  a  mre  treat  to-night ! 

**  Ha,  was  ever  mortal  so  favored  before,  so  helped  on  to 
glory  by  devils  and  angels  as  I  have   been  ?     And   tliis  one 
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angel,  this  pale-faced  girl  who  sets  all  the  devils  al>out  me  to 
tremble,  whose  beauty  is  as  famous  as  my  acting,  —  I  —  wliy, 
—  I  will  sturt  up  all  the  emotion  there  is  in  her  tonight  as  I 
play  this  play  dictated  by  her  dead  father  to  me. 

*'"  Write,  write,  write  I      Why,  the  woitls  were  ever  in  my 
eai-s,  and  at  last  to  get  peace  I  ol^eyed.     The  result  was  my 
new  play,  ^  Deserted.'     My  manager  says  it  is  capital ;  all  the 
tickets  are  sold  ;  the  city  is  full  of  visitors,  who  come  flocking 
in,  from  the  President  and  his  bride  to  the  baker  of  the  town  ; 
and  Ruby,  ricli  and  l)eautiful,  who  has  just  i*etunied  fi*oni  her 
travels  around  the  globe,  will  l)e  thei-e,  and,  ha !  ha  I  mj*  mis- 
sionary friend,  who  thinks  theatres  a  crime  and  actors  and 
actresses  devils,  why,  she  too  has  agreed  to  come,  for  she 
ciossed  the  ocean  with  me.     Little  does  she  dream  wlmt  I 
have  in  store  for  her.     Little  trouble  will   she   give    hei'self 
alM)ut  my  soul  after  to-night.     Oh,  you  Imi-efaced  hypocrite  I 

**  But  tell  me,  ye  silent  spirit  that  doth  ever  glide  l)eside 
me  and  i)ronipt  me,  why  didst  thou  prompt  me  to  write  this 
play,  then  torment  me  till  I  wrote  that  loving  letter  to  Ruby 
and  pleaded  with  her  to  see  me  render  it,  and  then  force  me  to 
seek  that  brazen  missionary,  who  has  told  more  lies  for  the 
heathen  than  ten  thousand  of  them  ever  did  for  Satan,  and 
induce  her  to  come,  and  to  give  them  boxes  so  near  together. 
Why,  old  man  !  thou  who  cannot  go  to  hell  and  wilt  not  go 
to  heaven  until  thy  mission  is  fulfilled,  why  dost  thou  cling 
to  earth  and  torment  me  ? 

"  To-night,  ah  !  Shall  I  find  out  to-night  ?  Verj-  well, 
after  to-night  I  shall  know  whether  to  believe  in  the  power  «»f 
disembodied  spirits  to  finish  a  life  work  left  undone,  or  not.'' 

Salome's  success  had  been  phenomenal,  which  only 
inspired  her  to  renewed  exertion.  No  other  woman  had 
ever  achieved  so  much  in  so  sliort  a  space  of  time.  But  had 
any  other  woman  ever  worked  so  heroically,  so  untiringly? 
Had  any  other  woman  ever  l)een  prompted  by  just  such 
imi)ulses?  Besides,  as  she  acknowledged  to  hei'self,  her  helj) 
(jame  in  the  form  of  inspiration ;  a  genius  of  peculiar  power 
took  possession  of  her  soul  and  worked  his  will  through  her, 
and  somehow  Salome  grew  wonderfully  beautiful.  Her  mas- 
ter's predictions  liad  been  fulfilled ;  there  was  no  thought  nor 
feeling  to  which  lier  lithe  figure  and  mobile  face  could  not  give 
(expression.  Her  skill  in  acting  was  (mly  equalled  by  her 
t4uste  in  dress.  She  was  a  marvel  of  grace  and  elegiinee. 
Her  motion  was  as  free  and  untrammelled  as  the  tigress  in  her 
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native  jungles.     It  wjis  u  joy  to  wjitoh  lier,   a   i-evelation 
among  sUige  artists. 

There  was  no  tnice  of  the  okl  life  upon  her ;  her  face  and 
nuinnei's  were  of  th.at  high  bred  cast  tliat  one  only  exj)ecte  to 
see  perfected  through  a  long  line  of  aristocmtic  ancestry. 
The  compact  her  mi\ster  had  advised  between  hereelf  and 
her  mirror  liad  been  made  and  sacredly  kept  by  her,  and  the 
transformation  it  had  wrouglit  was  marvellous.  No  fmwns 
darkened  her  face  when  the  reflect^^d  image  returned  the 
gaze.  She  saw  that  her  complexion  even  (jlianged  into  a  dull 
leaden  line  with  those  broodings  of  evil.  She  smiled  U[)on 
it  and  received  an  answering  smile. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  sti-eets  on  evciy  side  of  the  great  theatre  were  packed 
with  cariiages,  and  th(»  miisses  of  tlie  living  lM)dies  moved 
like  a  surging  sea  in  great  billows  as  tliey  made  their  way  iu 
tlie  entmnce. 

"Let  me  watch  it,"  said  Ruby  to  Mr.  (ioode,  "just  for  a 
moment  before  wo  get  out  of  the  carriage  ;  once  in  the  crowd 
I  can  see  nothing." 

"And  this  is  our  old  friend  Salome,  wlio  is  creating  all 
this  excitement ! " 

"  Well,  well, "  said  Mrn.  Goode,  as  she  was  lifted  (jut  of 
the  carriage,  unchanged  since  we  hist  met  her  except  that  she 
is  a  trifle  rosier  and  stouter,  and  the  neckerehief  is  replaced 
by  a  lace  fichu. 

"  I  only  wish  her  mother  could  have  lived  to  see  it,  and 
that  her  father  were  here,  but  I  mtlier  think  she  can  send  him 
money  for  a  home  pretty  soon  at  this  i-ate." 

Once  seated  in  their  private  l>ox.  Ruby  compared  the 
interior  of  the  building  with  different  theatres  of  other  coun- 
tries they  had  recently  visited.  It  wius  of  viist  and  elegant 
proportions,  superb  in  all  its  appointments. 

Kuby  then  took  a  programme  and  l)egan  to  read  Uie  argu- 
ment of  the  new  play.  It  was  Sah)me\s  (ii-st  year  as  a  sUir, 
and  slie  had  l>een  successful  since  her  dehit ;  of  hite  she  was 
the  mge  of  the  theatre-loving  world. 

Ruby,  too,  IumI  grown  famous  for  lier  l)cauty  and  wealth, 
for  her  father's  purehsises  had  multiplied  their  value  many 
times  every  year.  She  had  l)een  well  received  in  those  cities 
and  countries  where  she  had  lieen  introduced  by  her  father 
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and  Ills  friends  wliere  lie  liad  It^ctured.  She  had  arrived 
(luietly  ill  New  York  to-day  in  answer  to  Salome's  letter  of 
gnititude  and  love,  begging  Ruby  to  see  her  in  her  new  di^iiiiiii, 
"  Deserted." 

It  was  with  mingled  emotions  of  interest  and  curiosity  that 
Ruby  liad  come.  Sahmie  had  been  silent,  and  appareiitl3' 
ungrateful,  all  these  yeai-s  ;  but  lier  one  letter  made  ample 
explanation,  and  pleaded  with  her,  and  iis  an  oveii)owering 
argument,  claimed  to  have  written  the  play  at  the  dictation 
of  Ruby's  dead  father. 

And  now  in  the  buzz  of  voices,  the  glare  of  lights,  the 
glitUir  of  jewels,  and  the  rustle  of  silks.  Ruby  mentally 
recalled  how  strongly  her  father  had  l)eeii  intere^sted  in  this 
girl  during  life — how,  since  his  death,  he  had  seemed  t4> 
prompt  her  to  carry  out  his  own  intentions  toward  educating- 
her,  and  how  she  ha<l  seemed  to  do  it  spite  of  hei-self,  as 
though  propelled  by  his  unseen  hand. 

Supi)osing  it  were  tine  that  her  father  had  dictiited  the 
play?  Why,  her  heart  trembled  !  It  would  \ye  like  seeing 
him  again  on  earth.  She  was  so  al)soil)ed  that  the  clapping 
of  hands  in  the  galleiy  fii'st  announced  to  her  that  the  cur- 
tain Wius  raised,  and  presently,  amid  the  thunder  of  ajiplause, 
a  beautiful  woman  ap[K\ared.  Could  that  Ik?  Salome?  Ruby 
raised  her  oi)ei*a  glasses  with  bated  breath.  Yes,  that  was 
Salome,  and  not  alone,  for  near  her,  as  though  leading  her, 
wa.s  —  Ruby  suppressed  a  cry  —  it  was  the  spirit  of  her 
father  I 

The  magnetic  pi*esence  w^**felt  by  every  one  in  that  vast 
hall.  Ruby  saw  8t<i|ftjri&rows  relax  and  l)eautiful  faces 
smile  surprised  approv/B^ 

The  fii-st  act  represented  a  liallroom  scene,  and  Salome 
was  the  queen  of  the  dance,  richly  and  tastefully  attired. 
Suitors  crowded  to  pay  her  homage  ;  among  them  a  hand- 
some, coui-tly  man  seemed  most  favored.  He  was  her  suj>- 
JK)!!,  and  played  liis  pait  well,  and,  sitting  ajmrt,  at  last  he 
vowed  his  love  and  wtis  there  accepted.  Then  followed  the 
wedding  by  a  tired  clergyman,  who  roiLsed  up  by  the  aixlent 
lovei-s,  united  the  bride  in  her  Iwillroom  dress  to  this  enam- 
ored disciple  of  Blackstone. 

There  was  a  glimpse  of  a  happy  home  in  the  next  act. 
Tlien  there  was  a  thiiiling  religious  revival,  where  earnest 
prayei-s  and  sighs  and  groans  brought  the  [)i'oud  votary  of 
die  dance  to  her  knees. 
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The  wliole  pljiy  was  ono  of  magnetic  power,  taking  liold  of 
every  oKserver,  for  Siilonie  lived  what  she  acted,  and  Mon- 
sieur, h(»r  support,  wius  her  equal  through  it  all. 

Wlien  the  curtiiin  dropi)ed  l)efore  the  last  act  Ruby  was 
lost  in  reflection.  The  i)ower  of  Salome's  acting  was  no 
common  power.  The  spirit  of  the  play  was  one  of  powerful 
eneigy  of  puiimse,  all  drawing  with  strange,  tlirilling  inter- 
est to  a  close  that  no  one  could  predict,  —  the  beautiful, 
ambitious,  impulsive  wife,  who  had  charmed  her  courtly  hus- 
band to  blind  infatuation  and  lured  him  to  the  si)eedy  seciet 
marriage ;  then  her  stronger  religious  fanaticism,  when 
frightened  by  an  exhorter's  picture  of  hell  and  by  the  diead- 
ful  (M)nstruction  of  the  words  of  that  much-abused  and  mis- 
(1  noted  Jesus  of  Nazai-eth,  who  said :  *•  And  every  one 
that  hath  foi-sjiken  houses,  or  brethi-en,  or  sLsters,  or  father,  or 
mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall 
receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life." 
ThiMi  she  pleatls  with  her  hushind  to  turn  missionary,  and 
he.  ifidignant  and  surprised,  bids  her  never  again  invite 
undiu-  his  roof  tlie  strolling  vagabonds  who  call  themselves 
ministei-s  of  the  gospel,  but  who  are  poisoning  the  minds  of 
weak  men  and  women  and  breaking  up  honest  men's  homes. 
How  satisfied  he  is  that  this  last  step  to  which  he  has  l>een 
driven  will  have  lht»  desired  result,  and  yet  his  confidence  in 
her  love,  the  strength  of  her  chaiucter,  is  shaken  I 

Ruby  lof>ked  with  stmnge  fascination  uixm  this  man.  His 
voice  seemed  familiar,  the  gestui-es,  as  he  pleaded  with  his 
mistiiken  wife,  were  those  of  some  dear  friend.  Then  as  he 
takes  their  little  child  in  his  arms  and  conjures  her  never  to 
think  of  this  dreadful  interpretation  of  the  divine  word ; 
tells  her  she  had  l)etter  l)e  ignorant  as  the  heathen  than 
enlightened  and  make  so  fearful  a  mistake  ;  and  failing  in 
piiivei's,  entreaties,  and  tears,  rises  in  the  full  majesty  of 
his  power  as  father,  husl)and,  citizen,  and  forbids  her  to  go 
again  to  hear  this  wicked  man.  Ruby  recognizes  Achille,  her 
father's  ohl  pupil. 

Mr.  Goode  Ujuched  her  arm  to  rouse  her,  and  drew  her 
attention  to  a  woman  in  the  next  box.  Her  face  was  deadly 
j)ale,  and  two  great  staring  eyes  seemed  ready  to  start  from 
their  sockets  as  they  watched  the  drop.  She  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  everybody  near  her  but  Ruby  who  was  lost 
in  her  reflection  of  the  drama. 

When  the  curtain  rose  again  Mrs.  Goode   started  to  her 
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feet  and  spread  out  both  liands  at  tlie  picture  before  her. 
Before  a  dying  fire  sat  a  heartbroken  man  witli  wliitened 
locks,  his  elbow  on  his  knee  and  his  face  l)owed  upon  one 
hand,  while  the  other  gently  moved  the  little  ci-adle  in  wliich 
lay  a  sleeping  child.  Upon  the  floor  of  the  noglected  I'oom 
lay  the  toni  fragments  of  a  woman's  dress,  which  mayte  he 
had  torn  and  tmmj)led  down  in  that  frenzy  which  preceded 
this  awful  calm.  The  candle  was  Imnied  low.  The  whole 
jissembly  held  their  lueath.  There  was  a  magnetism  in  that 
awful  grief  that  attracted  and  held  the  vast  audience  in  silent 
awe.  Ruby  and  the  pale  woman  near  her  seemed  united  in 
that  awful  moment.  Tlie  man  bowed  over  the  citidle  was 
her  father ;  that  little  l>al)y  was  hei*self  ;  and  now  as  the  man 
is  disturl)ed  and  i-aises  his  head  to  see  the  intruder,  he  is 
confronted  by  a  stout  Englishwoman  and  her  husband,  who 
apj)ly  for  the  pcxsition  of  housekeeper  and  nui'se. 

Who  but  Salome  could  counterfeit  Mi's.  Goode  like  tliat, 
who  but  the  French  student,  whose  voice  and  gesture  had 
l)een  drilled  by  him,  could  thus  pei-sonate  her  dead  father? 
Who  but  the  woman  who  had  lived  that  play  could  interpret 
it  in  all  its  striking  pathas?  And  that  woman  leaned  over, 
crushed  her  fan  in  her  hand,  and,  with  a  gJtsp,  lay  like  one 
dead.  No  one  came  to  her  aid.  Every  one  was  listening  to 
the  liargjiin  made  by  the  deserted  man  with  these  people  to 
take  care  of  his  little  child ;  and  then  the  tableau,  which  was 
nothing  but  a  light  thrown  upon  the  deserted  man  which 
effected  a  picture  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  which  Ruby  and  Mrs. 
Goode  knew  was  never  but  once  produced,  and  which  lay  in 
the  Temple  —  their  home  —  caused  the  iissembly  to  gaze  with 
l)ated  breath,  and  the  drop  fell. 

It  rose.  Yeai-s  had  i)assed.  The  little  child  grown  up 
t.o  womanhood  stands  in  solemn,  majestic  silence,  the 
endxxliment  of  all  the  graces  and  virtues  of  purity  and 
truth,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  room ;  to  her  right,  but  in  the 
iKickground,  stands  her  faithful  nurse  and  her  husband  ;  at 
her  feet,  with  face  toward  them  but  both  hands  uplifted,  lies 
I  he  returned  missionaiy,  imploring  forgiveness  and  recogni- 
tion. The  firm,  statuesque  l)eauty  of  the  daughter  seems  to 
l)e  giizing  forwai-d  for  an  answer ;  the  spirit  calls  its  spirit^ 
guide  for  answer.  It  comes :  the  spirit-foma  of  her  dead 
father  appeal's  and,  i)ointing  to  the  i>rostiate  figure,  says, 
^'Behold  thy  mother,  child!  in  vain  ignorance  she  hath 
simied.     She  is  more  worthy  now  of  tliee  than  ever  in  her 
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life,  for  only  now  has  lier  niollior-heart  tiwiikened.  Deal  with 
her  JUS  thou  wouklst  have  thine  own  child  deal  with  thee  I" 

The  daughter  found  voice  and  motion  now  and  stooped 
and  called  her  mother.     Then  the  curtiiin  fell. 

Th(»re  was  a  murmur  of  satisfacticjn  that  was  solemn, 
intense,  almost  bordering  on  the  sublime. 

Rub}'  waited  for  Salome,  who  desired  to  speak  to  lier  after 
the  perfoi  niance.  Salome  had  a  rich  cloak  thrown  over  her 
and  a  lace  shawl  on  her  head.  She  approached  them  with 
eager  steps,  anil  cordially  shook  the  hand  of  each,  but 
evidently  she  saw  the  missionary  fii-st  and  lier  whole  interest 
wius  centred  there. 

*^  1  saw  her  faint,"  she  said  to  Ruby.  '*  I  was  watcliing 
this  box  almost  constantly  jus  I  acted.  She  wius  the  mLssion- 
ary  of  my  play.  The  whole  plan  worked  like  a  chami. 
Ruby,  iis  God  lives,  as  your  father  did  live,  and  as  he  in  the 
spirit  wrote  that  play  through  me,  this  wcmian  is  the  very 
same  who  appeared  before  you  to-night  in  my  l>allroom 
scene ;  she  wius  carried  away  by  the  preacher's  exhoila- 
tion,  turned  from  home,  husband,  and  child,  and  fled  to  follow 
that  man's  teachings,  to  go  among  heathen  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  left  l)ehind  her  every  tie  of  nature  and  humanity 
—  and.  Ruby  —  no,  no,  let  her  lie  there,  I  have  ordered  a 
carriage  for  her —  that  woman.  Ruby,  lus  God  lives,  is — i/onr 
mother  y 

Mr.  (Joo<le  l»ent  over  and  felt  her  puLse.  Mrs.  Goode 
turned  her  head  with  an  indignant  sniflf,  while  Ruby  looked 
sorrowfully  at  the  prostmte  form. 

Salome  had  sent  a  messenger  l)efoi*e  she  sent  the  note  for 
Ruby  to  wait  for  her,  and  now  a  woman  Jind  two  or  three 
men  came  carelessly  forward,  in  the  foremost  of  whom  Ruby 
recognized  the  I>ond<m  solicitor  who  had  visited  them  l)efore 
their  journey.  No  need  for  introduction  when  their  eyes 
met.  They  had  cause  to  remember  each  other,  and  Ruby  took 
tlu^ir  address  that  she  might  call  next  day. 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 

The  curtain  has  fallen,  the  lights  are  out,  the  theatre  Ls 
deserted,  and  as  the  spectators  wend  their  way  homeward 
they  pmise  the  \A\\y  and  the  actress.  Her  name  is  upon 
every  lip,  her  face  in  every  show  window,  and  the  pho- 
togniijliei-s    have    reaped   a   ric^h    harvest   fi-om  "Salome   as 
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Imogen,  Desdemona  {ind  Juliet/'  and  now  she  has  I'eached 
a  wider  fame  in  her  own  phiy  "  Deserted/' 

Hut  wliere  is  she,  Salome  the  gifted  artiste,  the  stiir  from 
whose  radiance  the  stage  sheds  a  new  glory,  spanned  by  a 
l)OW  of  promise  ?  Once  more  the  i)ledge  is  given  that  her 
fame  sliall  not  go  down  in  n  flood  of  weak  sensati(malism,  but 
that  Shake8i)eare  shall  live  again  and  speak  in  his  divinest 
inspirations  through  Salome. 

In  a  luxurious  room  in -^ — Hotel  she  lies.  Her  brain 
is  busy  with  crowding  thoughts,  her  pulse  l)eats  deep  and 
slow.  Do  th(mghts  of  victory  drive  sleep  away,  memories 
of  that  shout  of  glad  welc<une  to  her  native  land?  The  door 
leading  into  the  parlor  stixnds  ajar,  the  breath  of  flowei's 
sU^als  upcm  her  senses.  Tokens  of  love,  of  pride,  of  welcome 
—  they  have  come  from  every  side.  She  lies  prone  ujkui  her 
snowy  Ix^d.  She  luus  dashed  the  pillows  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  lies  stiff  and  stmight  upon  her  back. 
Her  long  dark  hair  floats  al)out  her ;  a  white*  silken  i*obe 
drapes  her  superb  figure  in  artistic  folds.  The  brilliant  eyes 
are  ckxsed  to  all  around  her,  and  the  shout  of  applause  to 
which  she  bowed  and  smiled  so  recently  seems  but  the 
memory  of  a  thing  long  past ;  the  footlights  l:)efore  which 
she  stood,  the  admiration  of  an  enthusiastic  audience,  seem 
but  will  o'  the  wisfis  in  some  weird,  fantiistic  dream.  Her 
hands  are  clasped  upon  her  chest  and  she  lies  thei*e  deaf, 
dumb,  dead  to  all  the  living,  moving,  sentient  world  about 
her;  she  dimly  realizes  that  all  that  the  world  can  offer 
lies  at  her  feet  but  finds  her  ill  at  ease.  The  inward  life, 
known  onl}'  to  hei'self,  has  become  a  mystery  and  a  constant 
pain ;  her  mind  perplexed  with  doubts  and  anxieties ;  dis- 
gusted with  her  life  and  with  the  world,  her  lii>s  move  and 
she  murmui*s : 

'*  Oh,  could  I  stop  this  painful  wrangle  in  my  soul  and 
harmonize  the  discords  of  my  life  !  By  this  mysterious  thing 
(ialled  death  I  am  constmined  to  live  l)etween  two  worlds  and 
thus  I  grow  confused  ;  and  oft  I  feel  that  I  must  tune  my 
heart  strings  to  a  higher  key  than  earthly  melodies.  When 
this  sad  life  Ls  ended  and  Salome  is  dead,  the  world  Avill  but 
remember  her  graceful  form,  the  lK»auty  of  her  speech  and 
her  inimitable  acting.  And  never  will  they  know  the  secret 
of  her  life  locked  up  in  silence.  I  shall  go  through  my  life- 
work  on  the  stage,  and  then  shall  leave  it^  and  some  (me  else 
will  take  it  up,  and,  like  a  piece  of  knitting,  i)ercliance  unravel 
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it  jiiHMnake  a  now  j^farinout  of  the  tluvad.  At  times  I  pause 
and  would  stand  still,  di<l  not  tliat  spirit  ever  w]nsi)er  on.  All 
that  I  hitherto  have  done  is  lost  to  nie  and  is  no  longer  mine. 
And  I  have  pjussed  lx\yond  each  deed  and  left  it  like  a  mile- 
stone on  the  way.  What  lies  l)efore  me  Ls  still  mine,  and 
while  it  is  unlinished  no  one  shall  ever  tempt  me  from  it.  I 
shall  work  on  lus  mother  did,  till  death  surprises  me,  and  put** 
an  end  Ut  all  my  dreams." 

And  JUS  she  lies  so  still,  so  rigid,  all  save  the  active  hniin, 
and  thinks  of  Death,  he  seems  very  near  t4)  her.  She 
glances  down  at  her  ehusped  hands,  whitrh  rest  upon  her 
bosom,  an<l  sees  hy  the  dim  light  her  own  form  lying  there, 
heavy  and  dead  along  the  full  length  of  her  Ih-mI.  She 
thinks  what  a  long  collin  she  would  take.  She  thinks  of 
how  it  would  l)e  de(»i)  under  a  grassy  mound,  her  body  stiff, 
rigid,  <u)ld,  with  closed  eyes,  sealed  lips,  chisped  tingei's, 
motioidess  liml)s  and  feet-,  and  she  wonders  where  this  tliink- 
ing,  breathing  Salome  will  Ik^  when  it  is  dead.  This  heart, 
wliase  troublesome  longings  have  caused  her  so  much  pain, 
whose  ambitious  loves  led  her  from  home  and  mother  and 
held  her  fast,  —  no  more  can  it  prompt  to  vain,  Utopian 
divams.  She  g(>es  through  all  the  horroi-s  of  the  grave  and 
suffei's  all  the  t<^)rtures  of  the  danuied.  And  then  her  mind 
goes  wandering  to  a  real  grave,  a  little  grave,  she  pictures  it, 
in  which  a  oasket  lies,  a  thing  of  l)eauty,  holding  a  lovely 
form,  and  within  that  form  a  stricken  heart,  and  \vithin  that 
stricken  heart  lies  what? —  The  image  of  a  proud,  ungrate- 
ful child,  shrined  in  a  niother's  faithful  love. 

*'  Oh,  (jod !  by  Thy  innnutable  law  is  retributive  justice 
meted  out.  And  were  our  punishment  sent  from  heaven  and 
executed  all  in  hell,  then  were  it  in  its  highest  form  but  mild 
indeed  compared  to  what  we  build  within  oui"selves  by  every 
hard,  ungrateful,  spoken  word,  and  every  deed  or  word  of 
love  withlield  when  once  the  object  of  that  love  is  laid  away 
in  mother  earth.  Preach  not  of  hell  with  flaming  fire,  and 
seething  lakes  of  burning  souls,  for  this  were  mild  indeed,  if 
planned  by  (lod's  own  vengeance  and  wreaked  by  Satan's 
hate  !  I  sav  'twere  mild  indeed  to  this  dark  chaldron  full 
of  flaming  memories  in  my  soul,  and  lighted  by  the  face  that 
smiled  upon  me  fn^st ;  whase  lips  gave  forth  the  firat  sweet 
kiss  of  love,  whose  fingei's  jMiinted  out  the  shining  path 
abovt*.  She  in  sickness,  sorrow,  joy,  and  j)ain,  in  Iiojkj, 
dcs[)air,  and  every  need,  wa^^  always  just  the  same.     And 
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mv  black  ingnititu<le  rei)aid  all  this  by  silence  and  neglect 
llirinigh  years  in  which  I  should  have  loved  the  most.'* 

Writhing  in  nnite  agony  Salome  lay,  living  all  her  life 
again  fi\)ni  earliest  memory,  liack  to  the  old  homestead  in 
Shenandoah  Valley,  when  she,  a  little  child  lying  upon  her 
little  l)ed  in  too  much  paui  to  sleep,  caught  the  gay  laugh 
thix>ugh  an  ofKin  door  or  heard  a  song  floating  upon  the  even- 
ing breeze,  or  when  some  lovesick  swain  serenaded  his  lady 
love  at  midnight,  and  the  child  raised  herself  upon  her  ellxnv, 
and  supix)rted  her  throbbing  head  upon  her  hand,  and  drank 
in  the  sweet  tones  of  melody,  and  then  clasping  her  dolly  in 
her  anns,  and  breathing  another  prayer  for  (lod  to  take  away 
her  i)ain,  to  make  her  a  good  girl,  and  to  let  her  grow  up  a 
lK?autiful  hwly  with  lovely  eyes  and  curling  hair,  (she  i*eealled 
the  very  words  of  her  childish  prayer,)  and  a '^  God  bless 
manuna  and  papa,"  lay  down  to  sleep  agjiin. 

Her  mother,  bright,  busy,  meriy,  laughing  little  mother, 
floated  among  the  young  folks,  the  sweetest,  the  gayest  of 
all  the  tlnong,  l)earing  all  the  burden  with  a  laugh  or  song; 
her  fairy  form,  her  tiny  feet,  her  delicate,  daint}-  hands 
Salome  had  woi-shippcd  from  afar;  when  the  jmins  grew  worse, 
and  sickness  laid  its  hand  more  heavily  upon  her,  she  could 
no  longer  go  fnmi  room  to  room  and  watch  the  meny  fwrty, 
or  know  that  when  they  were  away  for  a  day  or  two  enjoying 
a  new  divei-sion,  little  mother  was  trying  to  catch  up  with  her 
work  at  home.  If  she  grew  .still  more  iU,  her  mother  watched 
Ixjside  her  and  told  her  fairy  tales,  or  better  far  than  all,  she 
spoke  of  heaven,  of  Jesus  toiling  on  to  Galilee,  or  how  he 
walked  ufwn  the  water  ;  lulled  by  the  sweet  voice  and  sweeter 
theme,  Salome  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  that  Jesus  siiid 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,''  and  woke  to  find  that  it  Wiis  all  true, 
and  that  her  mother's  lij)s  were  rei)eating  those  precious 
words  again ;  and  then  the  picture  faded  before  her  eyes,  the 
words  were  echoed  far  away,  and  sweet,  blessed  sleep  had 
agiiin  locked  her  little  form  in  ease. 

Another  vision  came ;  a  hale  and  handsome  man,  with  tlie 
picturesque  l>eauty  of  a  mountaineer,  tall  as  a  pine,  and 
merry  as  a  l)oy,  came  to  wake  her  with  a  glad  "  Good  morn- 
ing. Birdie." 

"  Oh  I  for  those  dear  days  that  are  dead.  Dead  ?  Can 
those  days  ever  die  ?  Let  me  trace  out  the  fairest  of  Uiem 
all,  when  my  heart  held  him  in  loyal,  high  esteem.     Up  uu 
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the  i)eaks  oi  Otter  we  had  cliniljeil,  and  an  he  held  me  in 
his  arms,  tl«eii  sat  mc  on  his  big,  broad  shoulders  to  watch 
the  siui  rise  out  of  the  St.  James,  we  were  very  near  to  God, 
for  veiy  near  each  other ;  and  I  clung  to  him  and  looked 
around  and  thought  liow  great  this  world. 

"  Again  at  Richmond  at  tlie  play,  where  the  picture  was 
made  on  my  bniin,  and  love  roused  hi  my  heart.  I  loved 
him  for  the  joy  that  he  had  given  me.  To  my  hnier  self  I 
promised  that  I  would  be  an  actress,  and  when  he  wiis  old 
and  gray,  and  I  was  rich  and  great,  I  would  be  very  good  to 
him/' 

The  i)an()rdma  still  unfolded.  The  broken  ties,  the  wasted 
lives,  the  shattered  home  deserted.  And  through  each  sick- 
ening scene  she  winds  her  weary  way  again  up  to  the 
moment  when  she  held  that  fatal  message  in  her  hand.  So 
still  she  lies,  so  dead  to  every  sense  and  sound,  and  yet  so 
fearfully  alive  within. 

'*  Oh  I  could  I  make  the  iKVst  api)ear  but  a«  a  troubled 
dream,  and  build  anew  the  life  of  youth  and  hoi)e  and  hive 
upon  the  ruins  I  have  made.  Could  I  but  call  her  bjick 
again,  could  I  but  clasp  her  in  my  amis  once  more  for  one 
sliort  year  of  peace  and  hojie,  I'd  give  up  all  the  yeai's  that 
now  are  left  for  me.  When  I  comiiare  what  I  have  lost  with 
what  I've  gained,  what  I  have  missed  with  what  I  have 
attained,  I  am  cast  down  to  earth  and  hide  my  face  deep  in 
the  dust.  And  yet,  who  knows  ?  '  Defeat  may  Ije  but 
victoiy  in  disguise.'  The  very  lowest  ebb  may  be  the  turn 
of  tide  which,  rising,  may  land  me  safe  upon  a  j)eaceful 
shore. 

**  Oh,  Mother,  m  thy  peaceful  grave  I  What  matters  it 
to  thee  in  thy  dreamless  sleep  ?  Thou  didst  ask  for  bread 
and  I  have  given  to  thee  a  stone  to  mark  the  place  where  thou 
wilt  hunger  and  wilt  thii-st  no  more.  Oh,  thou  art  ever 
near  me  I  And  thou  dost  walk  beside  me,  or  else  I  look 
into  thy  giuve,  and  see  thee  in  thy  calm  and  peaceful  slee}). 
Those  busy  hands,  so  weary  oft,  have  found  their  rest  at 
last  upon  thy  wounded,  troubled  breiist.  Those  lips  that 
muimured  not  in  life  are  still  and  cold  and  sealed  in  silence, 
and  thou  dost  sleep  unmindful  of  my  woe.  Thou  dost  not 
feel  the  pain  of  parting,  mother,  dear,  and  thy  patient  face 
even  in  dreams,  comes  not  to  chide  my  long  neglect  and 
cruelty.  Hut  thou  hast  left  me  an  examiple  of  earnest  work 
witliout    reward,  patience  and  long  suffering  silently  en- 
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(lured.     Denied,  deserted,  foi^aken  and  unloved,  thou  didst 
toil  on." 

A  low  moan  breaks  the  silence,  and  a  flood  of  tears,   for 
memory  will  still  chide  on,  and  imagination   shown  her  the 
soiTowing  heart  of  her  lonely  little  mother,  waitiug,  watch- 
ing for  her,  vainly  hoping  to  see  her  child  once  more.     All 
the  world  melts  away  l)efore  the  memory  <»f  tliat  tear-stained 
fjice  that  looked  up  in  confidence  and  love  in  that  hist  fare- 
well, and  the  warm  kiss  ti-embles  on  her  lijis  again,  and  the 
clinging  arms  draw  her  head  down  to  meet   the    upturned 
face.     Oh,  those  teai-s  I  They  crystallize  as  diamonds  now,  and 
Salome  gathers   them  u})  as  precious  gems  and  binds  them 
to  her  heart,  and  in  all   her  life  the  crowning  star  of  her 
life   woik  is  illumined  by  those  teal's  for  she  sets  it  i-oiuid 
about  with  them.      If  slie  could  only,  only  keep  her  mind 
upon  that  spiritual  mother  and  peer  no  longer  into  that  grave, 
for  there  is  madness   thei*e!     But   how,  how   can  she  look 
upward  always  when  she  has  so  chained  her  soul  to  earth? 
Alas  I  alas,  Salome ! 

She  clasj)s  her  hands  and  prays :  calls  upon  the  spirit  of 
her  dead  mother,  of  her  master  who  has  led  her  on  so  long,  to 
come  to  her  again. 

At  last  she  sobs  herself,  like  a  tired  child,  to  sleep,  and 
dreams  that  Ruby  calls  her,  and  when  she  looks  she  sees  her 
mother  leaning  on  Ruby  s  arm  while  the  latter  holds  out  to 
her  a  goblet  of  water,  clear  as  crystal,  and  little  mother 
smiles  and  bids  her  drink  for  they  have  brought  it  from  a 
distant  spring  that  sparkles  on  a  mountain  top.  She  reaches 
forth  her  hand  and  takes  the  cup  and  drinks  and  slakes  her 
burning  thiist. 

How  grand  the  world  had  once  seemed  to  her  ambitious 
heart  before  she  stood  upon  the  threshhdld  of  fame  ;  how 
she  had  toiled  to  hear  those  clai)i)ing  hands  of  the  vast 
multitude  ;  how  she  had  yearned  to  return  their  homage 
with  smiles,  l>edecked  in  glitteiing  jewels  and  shimmering 
satin  and  costly  lace,  and  plaj^  tragedies  to  their  admiring 
gaze,  vainglorious,  ambitious,  while  unite  and  inglorious 
little  mother  had  played  a  sublimer  tragedy  l)efore  her  God 
and  all  the  angels.  The  curtain  had  l>een  rung  down  by 
spirit  hands,  and  in  the  last  scene  little  mother  had  indeed 
laid  down  her  life  for  those  she  loved,  not  as  Juliet  in  wild 
despair,  but  as  the  last  sacrifice  she  could  offer  upon  the 
altar  of  a  life's  devotion. 
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Wliiilever  concei^iion  her  geiiiiLs  could  unfold,  all  wius 
erlijiscd  l)y  the  sileut  iictiess  who  had  gone  Ixifore.  Eveiy 
scene  in  every  act  was  perfect  from  lii-st  tx»last.  And  Salome 
lealized  that  however  wide  human'  sympathy  may  extend,  how- 
ever broad  its  love,  only  divine  h»ve  can  compass  all.  The 
world  is  too  wide  for  human  hearts  to  s})an.  'rhcy  reach  out 
but  at  bust  they  ch)se  round  very  few,  i)erhaps  but  one  in  their 
mightiest  love,  it  might  have  l)een  otherwise  had  thei-e  not 
Ikhmi  sa<l  regret.s,  liad  she  followed  Ruby's  woiils  and  given 
the  Ho  Wei's  while  motlier  lived  insU'ad  of  phinting  them  on 
lier  gnive.  And  were  all  the  world  to  send  up  a  voice  of 
praise,  wei*e  everv  instrument  in  America  tuned  to  one  liar- 
monious  chord  in  sound  her  name,  she  would  gladly  exchange 
it  for  one  word  of  ap[)roval  from  those  dead  li{xs,  and  all  those 
costly  llowei-s  miglit  wtdl  be  spared  could  she  but  plant  one 
thornless  hksc  l)etween  those  iingei's  and  know  that  they 
couUl  feel. 

••- 1  once  did  think  the  w^orld  so  wide,  and  hi^aven  so  high 
and  hell  so  deep  I  Alas  I  lind  that  all  of  these,  heaven  and 
hell,  the  whole  univei'se,  are  compassed  by  this  ])uny  frame, 
this  temple  of  the  living  soul,  (lo  wheit;  I  will,  I  find  it  still 
the  same.  I  carry  with  nit^  all,  my  hope  of  heaven,  my  fear 
of  hell,  my  love  and  haU^  for  all  the  world  Innuid  up  w-ithin  me; 
a  cargo  I  can  ne'er  iiLsuit^  and  leave  iK^hind,  whose  passage  I 
nnist  ever  j)ay,  whose  cinupany  I  must  ever  keep,  whose  moods 
I  ever  must  oIk'v. 

*•  Who  was  it  said  *  That  which  I  would  I  do  not,  and  that 
I  would  not  still  I  do?'  Ah,  yes!  A  Roman  soldier  who 
pel-sec uted  those  he  did  not  undei*st4ind,  but  whose  heart 
Wiis  touched  one  dav  like  mine,  and  so  he  did  repent  an<l 
turn  away  from  sin  and  pi'each  the  merits  of  the  ('rucified. 
And  thus  have  I  slain  all  the  jlist  within  me  and  pei'secutcd 
those  who  tried  to  reach  their  (iod. 

"Hut  how  is  this?  Sorrow  and  sin  doth  make  mankind 
nearer  my  kin.  I  see  the  woes  of  those  I  never  saw  l)efoi*e 
and  know  they  mIo  that  which  they  would  not.'  Why,  in 
this  very  thought  my  poor,  eontnivted  heart  expands.  I  hear 
a  voice  like  a  surging  sea  lisc  uj)  from  a  world  of  misery,  and 
I  fain  would  compass  all  in  such  a  h»ve  as  He  <lid  show  on 
( 'alvarv. 

*^Oh,  Mother  I  If  indeed  it  1x5  that  thoughts  of  thy  long 
misery  hath  opened  up  my  h)ve  to  all  who  suffer  pain,  and 
that  in  loving  them  I  do  thy  memoiy  no  wmng  but  show  a 
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higher  love  for  thee,  then  Ls  my  pain  eternal  gain.  Then 
may  I  see  a  gleam  of  light  beyond  this  long  and  gloomy 
night. 

"^  And  now  I  see  that  earthly  glory  is  but  an  empty  crown, 
while  thoi'ns  must  pierce  the  C'hristian's  brow,  and  nails  the 
feet  and  hands,  anil  from  tlie  side  the  blood  flow  down  when 
pierced  by  worldly  pride.  Who  then  shall  be  my  guide  ?  I 
followed  long  the  way  that's  broad,  where  hurrying  throngs 
go  in  with  shouts  of  triumph  and  loud  song.  But  here  I 
reach  a  rock,  a  marble  slab  which  parts  the  way,  and  here  I 
I>ause  for  one  long  day. 

"  Ah  I  the  sun  is  up  and  bids  me  go.  I  tuni  my  face  and 
hear  a  *  No.'  Shall  I  turn  btick  and  leave  this  throng  whose 
way  is  cheered  by  dance  and  song?  Or  shall  I  walk  in  this 
steep  i)ath  that  not  a  gleam  of  brightness  hath ;  where  e'en  a 
King  toils  on  alone  ?  Metliinks  I  hear  my  mother  say  ^  Take 
up  thy  cross  and  come  tliis  way,  for  though  the  path  be  dark 
and  steep  no  one  is  lost  whose  footsteps  keep  the  sliining 
track  where  He  hatli  trod,  which  leads  up  to  the  throne  of 
God.'  And  as  I  go  I  clearly  see  the  road  to  heaven  leads 
through  miseiy.  We  cannot  fly  above,  nor  go  around,  but 
toil  through  life  on  the  'siccursed  ground.'  For  if  we  did 
we  would  never  know  how  to  love  our  neighlwr  in  his  woe. 
Nor  could  we  grasp  with  finite  bniin  the  shame,  temptation, 
sorrow,  pain,  the  suffering  Jesus,  sent  of  (xod,  hath  bojne  and 
conquered,  and  opened  the  way  which  leads  to  the  joy  of 
endless  day." 


chaptp:r  XXXIII. 

The  morning  after  the  play.  Ruby,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  Mi-s.  Goode  and  Salome,  called  upon  the  missionary, 
Mi's.  Hamilton. 

It  seemed  proper  that  Salome  should  .introduce  herself, 
explain  the  manner  in  which  she  had  written  her  play,  how 
the  same  iiLspinition  had  prompted  her  to  write  to  Ruby  and 
heraelf  to  see  it,  and  then  and  there  convince  herself  that 
the  whole  prompting  had  l)een  from  her  dean  master,  in  order 
to  clear  up  to  Ruby  the  m^-sterj-  of  her  biith,  and  put  her 
in  position  to  accept  the  man  she  loved. 

They  foiuid  the  missionary  in  her  private  parlor  of  Hotel 

.     She  was    carefully    and   tiustcfully   dressed,   but   it 

would  be  difficult  to  imagine  her  to  be  the  mother  of   Ruby. 
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Not  that  she  wa**  not  handsome,  but  she  was  bold,  aggressive, 
self-iissertive,  narrow  and  hitolemnt. 

Ruby  and  lier  fiiends  i-emained  below  in  the  public  jiarlor 
to  know  the  result  of  Salome's  interview. 

I'o  Salome's  explanation  of  their  intrusion,  she  said  : 

'^  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  the  l)eginning  that  I  am  the 
missionary  of  your  play.  I  am  willing  to  confess  tliat  the 
facts  are  true  to  the  life,  but  the  motives  weit;  Iwisely  mis- 
(MMistrued.  I  am  not  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  you 
wrote  that  play  through  inspimtion,  or  that  it  was  dicUited 
by  my  dead  husband,  but  I  am  convinced  that  he  wrote  the 
play  himself  during  his  life,  gave  it  to  you,  and  tmined  you 
to  act  it  to  create  just  the  false  impression  that  ycm  did,  — 
that  he  wiis  a  nuich  abused  angel,  and  1  a  weak  and  erring 
W(nnan.  Stiiuige  he  did  not  invent  an  illicit  h)ve  l)etween 
me  and  what  he  chcxse  to  call  the  *  vagabonds  of  the  min- 
IS  try. 

Her  voice  was  coai-se,  harslu  and  jarred  painfully  upon 
Salome,  who  pitied  Ruby  frojn  thelnittomof  hei  heai*t-  Oh, 
little  mother  I  in  all  her  impetuosity  she  hatl  never  in  her 
life  l)een  coai-se  like  this  I  Never  had  Salome  thought  she 
could  pity  Ruby  until  now. 

**  Ycmr  child,"  interposed  Salome, — 

*^  Oh,  yes.  It  is  evident  it  was  to  protect  his  child  that 
he  sjiared  me  even  there  !  But  I  sent  an  emissary  to  that 
child,  —  ah,  you  start !  You  thought  I  was  unaware  of  her 
existence.  No,  1  know  that  she  lives,  is  beautiful,  wealthy 
and  powerful  through  the  charm  of  her  l)eauty  and  her  gold. 
Hut  she  Ls  an  unnatui*al  child.  She  refused  to  share  that 
wealtli  with  her  mother  and  has  been  tiiught  to  disown  me." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  could  see  her  —  she  waits  l)elow." 

Tlie  missionary  sat  rigid  and  silent  for  awhile,  and  then 
said  : 

*'  You  s[»oke  of  her  marriage ;  to  whom  is  she  Ijetrothed?  " 

*^  I  cainiot  say." 

*••  I  will  iisk  her.     Call  her  to  me." 

She  rcKse,  tall  and  stniight  before  them  as  they  entered,  and 
Ruby,  trembling  inwardly  with  contending  emotions  but  out- 
wardly calm,  advanced.  Her  proffered  hand  was  taken  with 
calm  indifference  ;  no  bending  to  the  upturned  face. 

When  they  were  seated  this  stmnge  woman  said : 

"  I  saw  the  play  and  I  wiw  just  telling  tlie  iu*tress  that  I 
recognized  your  father's  hand  in  it.     You  ai-e  called  Ruby 
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Gladstone  ;  your  true  name  is  Modestia  Hamilton.  He  had 
the  Isiuelitish  trick  of  changing  names  it  seems.  I  have 
found  that  very  common  among  Je\vs.  I  gave  you  the 
name  of  Modesty,  he  calls  you  by  a  vain  and  worldly  one." 

Ruby  was  mute,  and  Salome  and  Mr.  Goode  listened  in 
speechless  wonder. 

"  She  was  the  one  treasure  he  had  left,  the  gem  of  celes- 
tial love,  and  he  called  her  by  that  name  —  Ruby,"  said  Mi's. 
(joode. 

^*  Then,"  said  Ruby,  rising  to  go,  *'  you  acknowledge  yon 
are'  my  mother ;  that  you  left  my  father  and  myself  in  this 
mistaken  idea  of  duty  to  the  heathen." 

^'  To  my  God  !  He  your  father,  would  not  follow,  and  I 
could  but  obey  the  voice  that  called  me.  I  chose  my  path  to 
heaven  and  he  chose  his.  This  world  is  only  a  patliway  to 
heaven  or  to  hell,  and  we  ai-e  free  to  choose  our  n)ad8." 

"  Some  people  like  to  tiike  their  husbands  and  childi-en 
with  them  to  heaven,"  suggested  Mi-s.  Goode. 

'*  Always,  when  they  will  go.  My  husband  would  not,  and 
the  law  gave  him  the  child." 

There  was  no  divoree  ? '  suggested  Ruby. 

No,"  said  her  mother  coldly,     ''  There  was  no  marriage." 

Ruby  paled  with  terror. 

'*  No  maniage  ?  "  she  gasjjed. 

"  No   spiritual    marriage ;    the    legal   ceremony   was    j>er-  ^ 
formed." 

**But  you  considered  it  binding?.  You  —  you  could  not 
many  again  ?  — " 

"  I  have  had  no  wish  to  rei)eat  the  errer." 

"Will  you  give  me  all  the  pix)ofs  you  have  of  this 
marriage  ?  " 

"  Yes,  believing  it  just  to  both  of  us.  I  sealed  tliis  up 
hust  night  after  the  theatre  to  mail  to  you." 

She  handed  Ruby  a  legal  enveloi)e  which  she  tore  open, 
and  found  the  marriage  certificate  and  two  old  photographs 
of  the  first  prints  of  that  stj'le  of  portraiture.  It  was  her 
father,  a  young  and  handsome  man,  and  a  little  cliild,  her- 
self, and  Uie  name  *'  Modestia  "  written  in  her  father's  hand 
1)eneath. 

"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  these.  The  cloud 
ui)on  my  bii-th  has  been  the  only  sorrow  of  my  life." 

*^  You  do  not  believe'  this  young  woman's  story  of  how  she 
'wrote  that  play,  I  hope  ?  " 
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"  I  must,  for  my  father  never  mentioned  your  name  to  me, 
and  died  with  the  secret  of  this  unhappy  union  locked  in  his 
own  heart.  I  could  have  borne  this  sorrow  better,  perliaps, 
had  it  not  been  an  obstacle  to  my  marriage  to  the  man  I 
love." 

"  May  I  ask  his  name  ?  " 

"  Solon  Cadmus." 

'^  The  Infidel  ?  " 

"  The  world  calls  him  so." 

'^  Then  let  me  say  had  1  known  that,  as  God  lives,  I 
should  never  have  given  you  this  pi-oof  of  legitimate  birth." 

**  God  takes  care  of  his  own,"  said  Mrs.  Goode,  "  and  he 
has  forced  you  to  do  this  one  act  of  justice  to  your  child." 

'"'  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Satan  —  only  Satan's 
hand  can  l)e  seen  in  this." 

"  Ah,  I  believe  that  he,  Satan,  is  the  dominant  character 
in  your  faith.  Strange  God  that  makes  him  his  vice-gei'ent 
in  your  creed,"  said  Mrs.  Goode. 

She  vouchsafed  no  reply,  and  gave  evidence  tliat  she 
would  prefer  to  be  alone. 

"  The  last  scene  of  the  flay  was  wrong,"  thought  Salome. 
"  No  tears,  no  reconciliation.  Ah,  well,  there  is  time  later  on 
for  that.  Now  that  it  is  true  thus  far,  I  shall  wait  patiently 
to  see  the  missionary  on  her  knees  as  she  was  last  night." 

^*  Shall  we  not  at  least  be  friends  ?"  said  Ruby,  approach- 
ing her  mother.     "  Can  I  serve  you  in  any  way  ?  " 

"  You  refused  my  solicitor  the  only  service  you  could  ren- 
der me,  a  division  of  the  fortune  which,  under  the  law,  is 


mine." 


"  I  acted  under  a  solemn  promise  to  my  father,  and  yet  for 
all  your  needs,  a  most  liberal  supply  shall  he  freely  given." 

"I  want  money  to  spend  for  others,  to  enlighten  the 
world,"  she  said  firmly. 

"  As  you  are  enlightened,"  said  Mrs.  Goode,  sotto  voce. 
'^  To  run  away  from  husband  and  children,"  she  added  aloud. 

'*  Men  go  away  from  their  families  to  do  God's  work 
among  tlie  heathen,  and  yet  they  are  not  condemned ;  women 
only  are  denied  the  privilege." 

"  I  would  not  trust  my  money  in  man  or  woman  missiim- 
ary's  hands,  if  they  were  false  to  God's  saci*ed  trust  of  fam- 
ily, for  they  would  be  false  to  friends  too,"  said  Mi's.  Goode. 

'*  I  can  give  you  only  for  your  own  use,'  said  Ruby 
gently. 
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**  For  that  I  have  saflS^ienu  God  he  prairited.  Think  well 
hefore  voa  mam'  that  infidel.  I  pray  God  to  remove  such 
men  a»  he  qaieklv  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.** 

^  The  prayers  of  the  wicked  availeth  nothing,*'  mattered 
Mix.  Goode. 

And  thai)  they  pdirted. 

(^Tv  hr  eoneiudrd.) 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 


ETIDOKHPA.* 
Reviewed  by  Miw.  Calvin  Kuydeu  Reifsnider. 

The  most  meiiionible  epwh  in  a  niau^s  life  is  when  he  realizes  the  great 
luaxiin  of  Cicero :  Xnminam  mitins  sotus  qnam  cwn  s<tlus  (\ever  less  alone 
than  when  alone).  He  heai*8  the  still  small  voice  ir?YA/«,  and  he  ceases,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  look  witUtnU.  lie  rejilizes  all  at  once  his  limited  sphere, 
liis  short  visi<m,  and  like  Llewellvn  Drurv  he  l>ecomes  tiiiddenlv  conscious 
of  duality  —  as  it  were  the  flesh  man  recognizing  his  mighty  antiigonist, 
the  spiritual  man  —  who  has  lain  dormant  all  these  years,  rousing  from 
his  sluml>ers  and  asseiling  himself  —  **  You  are  not  alone,  lam  here;'* 
and  the  answer  of  the  flesh  man  may  l)e  like  I.lewellyn  Drury's,  ''This  is 
arnint  nonsense.'^  But  the  clejir  voice  will  come  at  last,  "  You  have  lost 
your  wager;  you  are  not  alone." 

And,  too,  the  white-haired  man  may  l)e  found,  just  as  lilewellyn  Drury 
found  him,  se^atetl  opposite  him.  (he  will  always  Iw  opposite  the  flesh 
man).  If  his  hair  is  white  so  much  the  better,  for  the  hair,  representing 
the  ultimates  of  truth,  will  show  that  this  spiritmil  man  is  far  superior  to 
the  material  man  who  has  so  long  held  dominion.  The  elder  has  served 
the  younger  long  enough,  he  asserts  his  birthright  of  primogeniture. 

Never  from  the  hour  that  the  voice  is  heitrd  until  he  listens  to  his  story, 
reiMirds  and  pul)lishes  it,  will  that  man  know  peiicc  again. 

It  is  no  dream,  it  is  awakening  from  a  dreimi.  To  go  outside  and  ask 
questions  of  dreamers  is  to  get  the  answers  of  men  talking  in  their  sleep, 
who  nmnnur  in  their  dreams,  and  laugh  at  his  hallucination  l>ecause 
they  themselves  are  not  awake. 

Not  until  vou  meet  that  other  self  who  savs  In  solemn  tones,  '"  /  am 
the  MaHy"  and  listen  to  his  own  awful  ex|>eriences,  can  you  look  abroad 
and  understand  the  men  who  like  panisites  crawl  upon  the  ejirth,  only 
animated  dust. 

Only  a  longing  wish  to  se<»  him  again  will  bring  this  man  Iwick  to 
yield  up  his  story;  yield  to  that  wish  and  he  comes  and  brejiks  any 
engagement  the  flesh  man,  his  antagonist,  planned  for  you.  He  may  tell 
you  a  story  of  vain  ambition  and  hopeless  regret,  searching  for  something 
he  cannot  find,  for  which  others  have  sought  equally  in  vain,  but  lie  suc- 
ceeds in  making  you  wholly  <]iscontent  with  the  earth-life;  and  if  he 
cannot  carry  you  above  on  the  wings  of  the  spirit,  he  leads  you  into  the 
depths  below  through  speculative  science,  and  shows  you  the  wonders 
that  are  hidden  from  earth  men,  and  like  Job  you  find  that ''  Whither  I 
go  He  Is  there." 

*  "  Ktldorhpa ;  or.  The  End  of  Knrth :  Tht*  Strange  IIlRtory  of  a  Mygterious  Being  and 
the  Account  oi  a  Reinarktihle  .lourney,"  as  communicated *in  manuHcript  to  Llewellyn 
Drury,  who  nromlHeil  to  nrlnt  the  Haine,  hut  Unallv  evaded  the  reHpouBlbtlity,  which 
wnn  assumed  by  Prof.  John  L^rl  Lloyd;  with  many  illustrations  by  J.  Augnstus 
Knapp.    Cloth,  $2. 
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I^  by  thip  blind  guide  of  s<*ioiife  he  |>ien*(»!»  the  mysteriesa  that  aro 
lK»yoiid  his  comprehension.  No  (|iii»stion  that  he  can  ask  is  eva(1e«l  by 
his  blind  K^i^^^i  ^^'1^<*  ^^*^^  rec'eive<l  him  from  his  fonner  «i:uides. 

Throu«^h  the  darkness  of  despair,  through  the  terril>le  tempUition  <»r 
the  drunkards*  cavern  (representing  abnormal  conditions  of  the  human 
Miiud),  first  tempted  by  men  (representing  perverted  truth),  and  then  by 
women  (representing  i^ervertetl  love),  remembering  the  face,  the  voice, 
the  promise  of  Etidorhtm  (the  highest,  purest  love),  he  overi'omes  and 
goes  on,  on  as  far  as  blind  science  can  lead  him,  and  Irnving  reached  the 
Inner  Circle  (the  Innef  (hamln'r)  of  that  Unknown  Country  (the  Spir- 
itual World),  the  strange  p<'aceful  1>eing  slips  to  his  side  and  clasps  lM>th 
his  hands,  and  the  gui<le  (Science)  of  former  days  bids  him  adieu. 

Light  everywhere,  ever-pres<»nt  light,  but  darkness  within,  darkness 
indescribable,  and  mental  distress  unutterable.  When  he  falls  on  his 
face  in  agony,  and  with  remembrances  of  his  own  happy  earth-life  (he 
does  not  realize  the  earth  man,  his  own  duality,  still  fights  for  dominion) 
he  cries,  ^*  I/Ct  my  soul  die  now  as  my  body  has  done,  for  even  mental 
life,  all  I  possess  now,  is  a  burden.  The  past  to  me  is  a  (lainful,  melan- 
choly recolbt'tion,  the  future  is — " 

He  glances  at  the  sweet,  mild  countenance  of  him  who  stands  silent 
on  the  stnmd  beside  him,  and  listens  to  his  words : 

*'Have  you  accepted  that  whatever  seems  to  be  is  not,  and  that  that 
which  seeiiis  not  to  be  is?  Have  vou  lejirned  that  facts  are  fallacies, 
and  physical  existence  a  delusion?  Do  you  accept  that  material  bliss  is 
impossible,  and  that  while  humanity  is  working  toward  the  undlscoverwl 
land,  man  is  not,  cannot  be,  satisfied?"  Then  will  he  answer,  "  Yes,  I 
admit  anything,  everything.  1  do  not  know  that  I  am  here  or  that  yon 
are  there.  I  do  not  know  that  1  have  ever  l>een  or  that  any  fomi  of 
matter  ever  had  existence.  INM-haps  material  things  are  not,  i)erhaps 
vacuity  only  is  uingible." 

"  Are  you  willing  to  relinquish  your  former  associations,  to  cease  to 
concern  yourself  in  the  aftairs  of  men?  Do  you y — "  And  the  answer 
is,  "  Come,  my  friend,  let  us  enter  the  expanses  of  the  Cnknown  <  'ountrj*." 
And  he  finds  the  cares  of  life  fade.  Misery,  distress,  hatred,  envy, 
jejilousy,  and  unholy  passions  are  blotted  from  existence,  ^'  except  love  for 
dejir  oiles  still  earth-enthralled,  and  the  stnmd  of  sorrows  that  stretch- 
ing frf)m  soul  t^soul,  link  them  together  the  i)ast  becomes  a  bhink."  He 
has  reached  the  land  of  Etidorhpa. 

So  may  all  reach  the  haven  of  peace  who  yield  up  father,  mother, 
sister,  brother  —  P'ather  (love  of  self).  Mother  (love  of  the  world),  the 
husband  and  wife  that  beget  all  the  children  or  ills  in  this  life,  and  cling 
to  him  who  Irads  to  the  land  of  Etidorhpa,  Love. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  book  is  startling  in  its  revelations,  in  many  directions, 
but  more  startling  in  scmie  of  the  questions  propounded  that  ap{)cal  to 
the  reader's  rational,  spiritual  mind.  Christian  scientists,  mental  healers, 
physicians,  scientists  meet  some  of  their  own  theories  illumetl  with  a 
Roentgen  ray  of  thought. 

That  Mr.  Tiloyd  is  a  njan  of  rich  personal  exi)erienee  in  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  in  the  scientific  world,  goes  without  saying,  for  only  the  man 
who  has  studied  man  through  his  own  individual  ex|)eriences  can  show 
the  spiritual  side  so  brightly  Illumed  against  the  natural  as  the  author 
of  thiR  work 
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Mr.  I.loyd  teaehefi  through  ^^  Ktidorhpa  "  the  gmnd  truth  that  <jUI  that  is 
is  mifural^  whether  the  term  nil  refers  Ut  matter^  spirit^  or  mitUL  It  may 
require  a  long  tiiiK*  for  some  ])eoplc  to  see  tlrnt  thhigft  natural  may  not  be 
poudenihle  nor  yet  suhjec»t  to  present  laws  that  are  known  to  govern  force 
manifestations,  but  ^^  Ktidorhpa  **  tciiches  it,  and  this  fact  will  yet  he  seen. 

ViewtHl  from  any  st4indpoint  this  work  is  the  most  niar^'ellous  pro- 
duction of  the  age.  Scientifically  it  lias  no  parallel,  while  philosophically 
and  spiritually  it  offers  a  key  to  the  Unknown  Country,  which  certainly 
lias  been  explored  to  a  surprising  degree  by  theauthor — pages  195  to 
200  inclusive.  Pages  313  to  330  inclusive  are  worth  many  times  more 
than  the  price  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  l>ook  will  live,  for  its  teachings  are  pure  and  uplifting. 
As  one  of  the  world's  greatest  scientists  Mr.  Lloyd  reverently  says  the 
study  of  science  is  the  study  of  (iod,  and  no  one  who  has  h:id  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  his  libniry  and  lalK>ratory  can  for  one  moment 
)>elieve  him  to  ))e  visionary.  Se<^king  the  highest,  the  spiritual  education, 
he  has  not  sought  in  vain,  and  the  name  of  John  VvX  Ijloyd  will  be  handed 
down  to  future  genenitions  as  a  l)enefact(»r  of  the  hunum  race  in  his 
prophetic  work,  *'  Etidorhi)ii." 

"  Ktidorhpa,  or  the  Knd  of  Kjirth." 

The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  of  great  imimrtancc  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  many  statements.  Earth  in  this  instance  no  more  refers  to  the  end 
of  our  material  world  than  it  d4>es  in  the  New  Testament,  else  we  believe 
Mr.  Lloyd  would  have  used  the  word  "  Cosmos."  It  is  evident  tliat  he 
<ays  JTist  what  he  meiins  in  every  case;  and  if  others  do  not  interpret-hls 
meaning  correctly,  it  is  not  his  fault. 

''  Ktidorhpa  "  is  a  deeply  spiritual  lM>ok,  and  tells  many  truths  tliat  must 
Im>  unpU^sjtnt  to  many  i*ejulers. 

I^tre^  purest^  ftiifftesf^  Uest^  certJiiidy  signifies  the  End  of  Earthy  the 
material,  sensual  man.  **Thou  knowest  that  the  beginning  of  man  on 
enrth  is  a  cry  l>orn  of  love,  and  the  end  of  man  on  esirth  is  a  cry  for  love."" 
"  I  am  Ktidorhpa  (Love)  the  begiiming  and  the  end  of  earth.'' 

\ot  of  the  natunil  as  Mr.  Lloyd  uses  the  term  natural,  but  the  gross 
material  nmst  yield  to  the  higher  claim  of  the  spiritual  to  reach  |>erfection, 
for  such  are  the  teachings  of  '^  P^tidorhpa  "  in  every  page  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  book  nmst  be  studitnl  to  l>e  understxKMl.  It  will  take  a 
generation's  experienci*  to  unfold  its  manifold  l>eautiful  truths. 


IMMKiKATlOX  FALLAC  IKS.* 
1*KVIKWKI»  iiv  K.  T.  J. 
This  excellent  little  work  makes  a  strong  pivsent^ition  of  the  evils  of 
the  present  system  f>f  indiscriminate  antl  unrestricte<l  imndgnition  to  this 
country,  ami  the  author  urges  that  eflwtive  means  should  at  once  l)e 
taken  to  put  a  stop,  at  (»nce  and  forever,  to  the  admission  of  ignorant^  ik>v- 
erty-stricken,  imbet'ile,  antl  criminal  foreignei-s.  He  also  advocates  the 
passage  of  a  law  i»reventing  foreigners  from  l)elng  naturalized  or  allowed 
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to  vote  until  they  have  resided  in  the  eountry  for  ten  years,  thereby  put- 
ting a  8tup  to  the  manipulation  of  the  ^'  niaetiine  vot«**  of  aliens,  and  the 
running  of  so-called  alien  ^^  voting  mills,**  by  professional  i)oUtiei2in8  and 
ward  bosses  for  party  purposes. 

The  author  deals  with  the  whole  question  in  a  very  thorough  manner, 
taking  into  account  not  only  its  political  asiKX't,  but  also  its  economic  and 
sm'ial  aspects ;  and  he  justly  contends  that,  though  the  economic  value  of 
inunigration  is  very  great,  yet  the  true  we:ilth  of  a  nation  is  measured 
not  by  acreage  or  money,  but  by  the  character  of  its  people.  He  also 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  question,  and  shows  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  other  Kevolutionary  fathers  were 
utterly  opi)osed  to  unrestricted  inunigration,  such  as  has  now  been  going 
on  for  years  past.  In  one  chapter  he  dciils  with  the  Vise  of  the  American 
l*rotective  Association,  and  shows  that  the  evils  of  unrestricted  imniigra- 
gnition  naturally  tend  to  bring  into  existence  organizations  of  tliat 
character. 

In  his  final  chapter  the  author  deals  with  the  question  as  to  how  far 
foreign  governments  have  been  monilly  responsible  for  much  of  the 
crime  in  this  country  by  depoiting  their  criminal  classes  hither  and  un- 
loading them  on  our  shores,  referring  incident^illy  to  the  killing  of  Ital- 
ians in  New  Orle:ins  a  few  years  back.  Ffe  gives  some  startling  facts 
under  this  head,  and  certainly  shows  that  our  government  has  liad  ample 
grounds  for  strongly  remonstrating  with  foreign  governments  regarding 
their  action  or  inaction  in  this  matter. 

The  author  also  shows  that  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  unre- 
stricted inunigration  have  been  investigated  and  made  manifest  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past,  especially  in  1838,  1845,  1856,  1870,  and  1888-9,  but 
that  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  apply  a  remedy  have  been  lamentable 
failures ;  and  he  believes  the  time  has  come  for  Uiking  up  the  question  in 
earnest,  and  dealing  with  it  radically  and  once  for  all. 

The  work  is  undoubtedly  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  complete  that 
has  yet  been  published  on  the  subjec^t ;  and  as  the  question  Is  of  vital 
moment  not  onlv  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  to  everv  class  of  the  com- 
munitv,  it  is  one  well  deserving  of  attentive  studv  bv  every  voter  in  the 
land,  and  regarding  which,  voters  should  insist  upon  having  a  plank 
inserteti  in  the  party  platforms.  And  anyone,  whether  voter  or  non- 
voter,  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowleilge  of  tme  of  the  most 
hnporUmt  and  vital  cpiestions  of  the  day,  cannot  do  better  than  study  the 
admirable  summary  of  it  given  in  the  present  work. 

A  TOWER   IX  THE   DESEKT.* 

liEVIEWKD  BY   B.  O.   FLOWER. 

This  wholesome  and  charmingly  written  story  of  Southern  life,  by  a 
Southern  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  illustrates  the  wide  reaching  in- 
fluence for  goo<l  which  those  even  In  humble  positions  In  life  can  exert 

♦"ATower  In  the  Desert,"  by  Mrs.  V.  I).  Young,  pp.  821.  Paper  fiO  o«iit«. 
Cloth  $1.2A.    Arena  PubllBhing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ill  iipliftino:  and  l>r<)!HltMrmo:  \\iv  vision  of  others,  wlion  prompted  by 
unselfishness  and  nobility  of  purpose.  Ineidentally  the  gre:it  work 
acronipIishiHl  l)y  the  Women's  Teniperanfe  Chuivh  I'nion  is  eiiiphasi/e<l, 
and  the  rapid  broadening  of  woman's  Ideiils  and  o<mcepts  in  the  Stmth  is 
sut^jifestively  il  lust  nit ed.  The  characters  are  for  the  most  pjut  adndnibly 
dniwn,  althouich  if  the  author  had  intro<hiced  less  and  made  the  work 
somewhat  more  compact,  it  would  liave  gained  in  strength  and  held  the 
genenil  novel-rejider's  interest  without  sacrificing  the  well  defined  pur- 
pose of  the  autlior  to  inspire  higher  living,  and  to  l>roaden  woman's  con- 
ception of  her  rightful  relatitm  to  the  grejit  issues  of  to-day,  while 
describing  life  with  its  sadness  and  sunshine,  its  tnigedy  and  comedy,  its 
nrtiticialty  and  its  serenity,  its  struggle  and  the  bright  sunshine  of  love 
which  transmutes  darkness  into  day,  gloom  into  sunshine,  and  exalts 
while  it  purifies.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  the  y«mng,  and  especially  for 
young  ladies,  though  all  lovers  of  wholesome  stories  of  real  life  as  we 
find  it  tcMlay,  free  from  feverish  unrejility,  will  find  it  enjoyable.  Its 
author  is  a  prominent  South  Carolina  author  and  worker,  a  true  woman 
of  th(»  new  South,  who  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new  time,  and  is  in 
many  ways  making  her  influence  felt  for  progress. 

wohki\omp:\  and  tup:  cFirRCH.* 

SI'NDAY    KVKXINCJ   SKIIMON.S    FOU  TIIK   TEOl'LE. 

Kevikwki*  UY  F.  T.  J. 

The  author  of  this  adminible  little  work  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian (.'hurch  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  the  six  sernnins  of  which  the  volume 
c<»nsists  were  deliveretl  some  time  ago  on  Sunday  evenings  to  innnense 
autliences  of  workingmen  and  others  interestetl  in  the  social  movements 
of  the  time.    Their  subjec^ts  are : 

1.  rnderstanding  of  the  Times. 

2.  Veast  —  I'nrest  of  the  Masses. 
'A.    The  Church  and  Workingmen. 
4.     r^hrist  and  Workingmen. 

i).     Human  Brotherhofnl  in  Theorv  and  Practice. 

ft- 

<>.     Salvation  by  Orgiud/ation  or  by  Personal  C'ontact? 

They  are  now  given  to  a  larger  public  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
contribute  something  to  a  l)etter  understanding  fwtween  the  Chuivh  and 
the  lal>oring  masses,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  capitalist  and 
employer.  They  deal  with  the  labor  question,  stXMalism,  the  present 
state  of  unrest  among  the  laboring  classes,  their  alienation  from  the 
Church,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  them.  They  are  remark- 
aldy  well  written,  are  full  of  strong  human  fe<»ling,  and  contain  many 
passages  of  real  eloquence. 

The  author  himself  was  at  one  time  a  workingman.  lie  says :  "  I  am 
very  far  from  l>eing  in  tlie  dark  in  talking  on  these  subjei'ts.  If  to  toil 
as  a  carpenter,  to  hannner  at  the  anvil,  to  follow  the  plow,  t^)  delve  in  the 

*"  Worklnirmen  and  tlic  Chiin-li,"  by  Rev.  R.  F.  Coylc.  IftJpp.  CloUi.  75  cunts, 
jtnpcr,  'Zrt  centH.    The  Arena  Publlttlung  Company,  Copley  Squure,  BoBton,  Masa. 
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mine,  to  chop  wood  ])y  the  cord,  to  <lrive  tejini,  to  work  In  the  lumber 
woods,  to  do  :ill  sorts  of  nianiuil  labor  —  if  to  toil  for  ywirs  iilon^  these 
lines  can  teach  a  man  anything,  then  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  working- 
man,  for  I  have  done  all  these  things.  1  know  the  workipgnum's  hard- 
ships, and  struggles,  and  privations/'  While,  however,  he  is  natiiniUy 
in  the  highest  degree  sympathetic  toward  the  working  cliissefl  and  their 
desire  to  better  their  condition,  he  is  none  the  less  fair  toward  the  capi- 
talist class  and  other  sections  of  the  comnmnity. 

Deploring  the  hostility  or  indifference  of  the  working  classes  toward 
the  Church,  and  with  a  view  to  asceilaining  the  cause  of  so  unfortiiimte 
a  state  of  things,  he  addressed  a  circular,  with  questions,  to  tlie  heads 
of  all  labor  organizjitions  in  his  neighborhood.  To  this  he  receive*!  a 
nmltitude  of  replies,  official  and  unofHcial,  which  served  to  niake  the 
matter  a  good  deiil  clearer  to  him,  and  which  will  no  doabt  also  ^ve 
light  on  the  subject  to  the  readers  of  the  present  work.  The  l>ook,  in 
the  main,  is  a  strong  and  persuasive  plea  for  a  l)etter  understanding  of 
e4ich  other  by  both  laborer  and  capitalist,  for  a  profounder  Christian 
sympathy  each  with  the  other,  and  for  a  truer  appreciation  by  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  religion  whose  Founder  was  not  only  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  but  himself  a  workingman.  And  toward  the  creation  of  this 
better  undersUmding,  profounder  sympathy,  and  truer  appreciation  tlie 
present  work  may  be  expected  to  contribute  in  no  slight  degree. 

DAME   FORTUNE   SMIT.ED.* 

I^EVIKWED  BY   L.   JOSEPHS. 

A  book  with  a  purpose,  from  cover  to  cover,  which  is  woven  into  an 
interesting  romance  that  lends  an  added  charm  to  its  imges,  and  will  gain 
a  wider  reading  than  if  prest*nted  in  a  scholarly  essay. 

It  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  experience  of  a  German  physician  who 
comes  to  America  to  carve  out  liis  future.  Prior  to  Ids  departure  from 
Paris,  where  he  has  been  an  earnest  student,  making  nervous  diseases  a 
spei*ialty,  he  is  called  to  attend  an  American  lady  who  is  the  wife  of  a 
(jlerman  banker  of  note  in  New  Y'ork  City.  His  successful  attendance  on 
this  case  impels  the  lady  to  suggest  that  he  accompany  her  family  in  a 
professional  capacity  on  their  return  to  New  York,  where  she  assures 
him  that  the  s<KMal  position  of  herself  and  huslmnd  will  secure  him 
many  influential  patients,  and  predicts  a  successful  future.  Having  long 
desire<l  to  make  such  a  venture,  and  believing  this  to  l)c  a  most  propitious 
opportunity,  he  finally  decides  to  sail  with  his  i)atient  and  her  family. 
The  doctor  possesses  a  very  strong  will  ix^wer,  by  which  he  is  able  to 
ccmtrol  the  minds  of  his  patients  and  bring  them  more  completely  under 
his  course  of  treatment,  which  is  at  all  thnes  Imsed  on  sound  common 
sense  and  gotxl  judgment,  and  in  close  alliance  with  the  simple  laws  of 
nature.     In  intrcnlucing  himself  the  doctor  says : 

I  have  had  a  go(xlly  ex|)erience  with  life,  disease,  and  death.     I  have 

*  "  Dame  Fortune  Siiille<l,*'  by  WlllU  Barnee,  pp.  83.\  cloth,  $l.iA;  paper,  50  cents. 
Arena  Publishing  Company,  BoHton. 
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studied  the  hiiniaii  mind  when  it  was  as  clear  as  a  eloiidlessH  sky  at  mid- 
day; I  have  stru«c^I(Hl  with  hs  mysteriims  vagueness  when  darkeneil  f)y 
the  midnight  of  insanity ;  but,  with  all  my  esiHirienee,  1  can  come  to  no 
other  eoiK'lusi(»n  tlian  this :  That  life  is  worth  living  if  it  eau  l>e  lived  in 
the  sunshine  of  health,  hut  thf  darkness  of  ill-health  makes  lifeawMiry 
stru^^le,  with  nnieh  sjulnessto  In^ar;  yet  I  am  fully  eonvineetl  tliat  more 
than  eijijhty  per  eent  of  the  current,  every-day  dis«»nlers  whieli  mark  the 
lives  of  so  many  jM*rs<uis,  is  caused  by  a  wilful  <lisre;j:inl  of  simple  laws 
of  nature.  1  have  also  dis<*overed  that  the  six'ret  of  lia]»pines.s  lies  not 
alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  normal  health  but  in  a  lift^  of  self-sjicrifice. 

The  jrrciit  mass  of  humanity  in  this  world  are,  as  a  whole,  very  ignor- 
ant. They  blunder  on  like  one  h)st  in  a  dark  forest;  tliereftuv  f  Iwlieve 
it  should  1)6  a  phuisant  duty  for  those  who  have  been  more  happily 
endowed,  t<»  set  lights  «>f  guidance  on  every  hand  to  lead  othei*s  on  to 
better  and  brighter  ex|)eriences  in  this  worhlly  life,  leaving  the  mystery 
of  the  ^reat  hereafter  to  take  care  of  itself;  here  we  are,  and  here  let  us 
remain  for  as  lon^a  time  as  possibb%  under  the  most  favorable  eondltions 
which  health  and  ha])i>iness  may  ever  Im*  relie<l  upim  to  ;jive  to  the  con- 
Si'ientious  seeker. 

As  a  sp«vialist  in  nervous  diseases,  the  advice  of  the  <bH*tt»r  is  Sought 
by  men  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  business  in  Wall  Street,  l>ei^ome 
ejirlv  victims  to  various  nervous  disorders.  We  will  here  take  a  memo- 
randum  fr(»m  the  doctor's  note  book: 

It  is  the  essence  of  everv  passion  that  men  |NM'mit  to  ^jet  control  over 
them,  that  it  rivets  its  chains  to^(»ther  with  every  hour  that  passes.  The 
ji:ree<l  for  wi^iltb  is  the  dominant  one  of  the  a;;e — not  of  this  country 
onlv.  I>ut  of  all  civili/ed  countries. 

It  is  another  stranjj*^  fact  that  probably  ni>  one  is  so  keenly  alive  to  the 
fact  of  enslavement  by  any  iKission  as  the  victim  himself. 

Probablv  no  man  ever  stalls  indelibenitelv  to  makehimself  the  slave  of 
drink,  yet  amon;;^  men  of  any  intelli;2;enee  no  one  is  more  iMdnfidly  aware 
of  the  slaverv  when  once  estalilishtHl  than  the  ilrinker.  Few  men  ever 
start  out  with  the  delibenite  i>urposeto  aciiuire  the  enormous  wejilth  that 
is  so  noticeable  a  feature  of  our  a^e.  The  habit  of  acqiusititm  grows 
gntdually,  like  the  habit  of  drink,  audit  is  a  connntMi  thing  for  men  once 
under  its  dt»ndnion,  if  urginl  to  retire  and  re.<<t,  to  s:iy  that  it  is  too  late; 
that  if  they  break  otf  the  habit  of  working  and  scheining  they  will  die  at 
once.     And  most  of  them  do. 

In  the  old  days,  when  an  ample  com|K.'tence  had  been  acipiired,  it  was 
the  rule  fc»r  men  tx)  retire  and  leave  the  active  field  to  younger  men.  Tlie 
piission  for  acquisition  has  rivetinl  its  chains  upon  men,  until  now  they 
retire  oidy  when  they  breiik  down  or  die. 

'I'he  power  of  mental  suggestliui,  which  becomes  a  gnvit  factor  in  the 
dcK"t«)r*s  successful  pnictice,  combined  with  his  Idea  of  liupplness, 
enables  him  to  turn  the  minds  of  many  of  his  wealthy  iMitientK  to 
worthy  objects  for  the  fwstowal  of  hirgi?  sums  ot  money  which  thej'  «in- 
not  take  with  them  when  they  leave  this  ejirth,  and  which,  in  so  many 
cases,  iHK^ome  a  source  of  contention  after  their  death  inst^id  of  being 
use<i  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intendetl  by  the  would-ln; 
donors.    To  quote  the  doctor : 

I  iKilieve  that  the  man  who  has  money  to  give  t<»  the  publk?  should 
give  it  himself  in  his  lifetime  and  enjoy  the  consuunnation  of  his  wishes, 
or,  in  other  w<u*ds,  adndnlster  ujion  his  own  esUite. 

Nor  does  he  allow  his  interest  In  his  profession  and  desire  for  advance- 
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nieut  of  the  benevoleut  iustitutious  \u  which  he  is  personally  interested, 
to  Uike  pret'ecieuoe  over  other  clHiiii.s  on  the  benevolence  of  his  patients. 
'J'hrough  his  advice  larjje  sums  of  money  are  appropriatetl  for  securing 
to  the  i)oor  free  art  galleries  and  concert  halls,  where  the  best  in  their 
nature  is  appesiled  to  through  the  avenues  of  sight  and  hearing  by  the 
cntertjiinnients  held  therein.  'J*he  doctor  expresses  his  views  on  the  8ul>- 
ject  of  education  before  a  prominent  umsicul  society  in  tlie  following 
terms : 

The  onward  successful  mai'ch  of  communities  in  refinement  has  always 
been  niarkid  by  the  growth  of  nmsic.  The  more  musicul  a  people  are 
found  to  be,  just  in  proportion  do  we  find  them  further  advanced  in 
refined  civilization. 

He  further  advances  the  ability  of  men  to  help  each  otlier,  by  causing 
books  of  instruction  in  case  of  accident,  to  be  distributed  to  niilnKid 
employees,  that  the  chance  of  de<ith  through  delay  of  medical  attenibince 
may  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  mininmm. 

Of  the  romance,  which  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  we  will  let  tlie 
author  spcjik  for  himself: 

We  have  had  no  startling  denouements;  we  have  not  had  a  villain 
or  bold  bad  man  tracking  the  footsteps  (»f  virtue  and  linally  ruining  the 
all-toiM'onliding  nature;  neither  has  there  been  **a  woman  in  the  case," 
<»ver  whom  the  men  and  women  of  our  storv  could  cross  the  swoixis  of 
Jealousy,  gossip,  or  scandal.  There  has  not  been  an  impenitive  action  to 
the  detriment  of  anv  one. 

Our  love  a  Hair  was  cjuite  conventional  and  tame,  yet  phenomenal  in 
that  it  ran  so  smoothly  and  has  so  coulinueil  up  to  date,  with,  we  hoj»e, 
many  more  years  to  follow. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  that  the  author  is  a  ri^sident  of 
New  York  <'ity,  and  has  no  doubt  watched  with  much  interest  the  growth 
of  the  diflerent  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  to  which  he  intro- 
duces his  readers. 

The  mission  of  this  book  is  to  imi)ress  its  readers  with  the  sjitisfaction 
to  be  derived  from  benefiting  otliers  by  the  bestowal  of  such  part  of 
this  world's  goods  as  one  can  re;idily  si)are,  to  worthy  charities  and  e<lu- 
cational  purposes.  Certainly  tlie  author  has  presentetl  the  path  as  one(»f 
great  i>leasure  and  profit  to  those  who  walk  therein,  and  while  many  are 
to-dav  avaiHng  themselves  of  its  l)enefits,  manv  more  there  are  who 
would  find  that  this  life  would  contain  nmch  more  interest  for  tliem 
should  they  seek  to  leiirn  from  exi)erience  that  *^  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.'* 

LliiRA.* 

Reviewed  by  li.  O.  Fi.owek. 

Tliis  romance  of  two  distinctive  diameters  born  under  tlie  signs  of 
Libra  and  Capricon  will  delight  students  of  Solar  Biology.  Aside  from 
being  a  pleasing  story,  it  contjiins  much  which  will  attract  all  who  are 

*  '*  Libra,  ttio  Vo\nv  of  the  8<'4i)eH.'*  An  aHtrulofcic-ttf  ruiiianro  bv  Eleanor  Kirk. 
Klc.tity  bound  in  re<l  cloth,  ntaniped  in  gold  an<i  two  of  the  colon*  of  the  Libra  sign. 
Frlee  f  1.50.    Publbhed  by  Eleanor  Kirk,  (MJ  Green  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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interosteil  in  the  iiiniieiu'C  of  the  Zodiac  uim>ii  ilio  Iluiiun  Life.  Between 
siiulent'%  of  Solar  Hioloj^y  and  tliosc  who  road  life  from  the  general 
atropted  astrology,  which  is  based  upon  positions  of  the  celestial  bodies 
in  their  relation  to  the  eaith  nither  than  witli  reference  to  the  sun  as  a 
centre,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  often  nmch  unprofitable,  and  worse  thiin 
useless,  controversy.  May  it  not  l)e  i)robable  that  eiich  school  has  pait 
of  a  gre;it  truth?  That  the  position  of  the  ejirth  in  the  Solar  body  exerts 
its  powerful  influence  on  children  born  under  the  various  signs,  while  the 
subtile  emanations  from  the  planets  and  coustelbitions  nmst  also  be 
considered  eiich  exerting  an  influence?  To  uumy  persons  knowing 
nothing  about  the  truth  of  the  science  of  the  stars,  and  who  care  not 
what  it  holds  for  them  and  c)thers,  all  questions  touching  this  ancient 
wisdom  will  be  as  absurd  as  was  the  possibility  of  a  st«am  vessel  crossing 
the  Atlantic  to  a  certnin  very  learned  (?)  F^nglish  scientist  who  had 
scarcely  tinishc<l  demonstrating  (?)  to  his  coUejigues  this  hnpossibility, 
when  the  news  arrivwl  that  a  steamship  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  it  is 
not  to  the  easy  going  materialist  and  conventionalist  that  this  romance 
will  appeal,  but  to  the  chlhlren  of  the  tire  and  air  triplicities ;  to 
those  who  know  much  but  desire  to  know  still  more;  to  those  who  are 
goaded  on  by  the  desire  to  know  GimI,  truth,  and  the  highest  duty,  this 
book  will  prove  a  really  delightful  and  helpful  volume.  It  tesiches  the 
highest  truths,  and  the  description  of  thechanicteristics  of  various  naturei< 
as  written  bv  the  finger  of  <;<kI  in  the  llwivens,  as  the  storv  of  creation  is 
written  in  g<?ologic  formations  is  exceedingly  clever,  esi)ecially  the 
delineiitiou  of  those  who  c(»me  under  the  signs  of  Libra  or  Capricorn. 

BIKKWOOI).* 
Keviewki>  by  L.  Jo^kimis. 

The  liteniture  of  a  country  is  a  true  indication  of  its  progress  or 
retrogression.  As  so  nmch  of  the  liteniture  of  the  present  day  is  along 
the  different  lines  of  refonn,  it  is  a  strong  evitlence  of  the  general  awak- 
ening to  the  necessities  of  our  present  s<K'ial,  i>olitical  and  religious 
condition.  luasnmch  as  the  home  is  the  cradle  of  the  nation,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  its  environment  should  l>e  u)>lifting,  and  serve  as 
a  gui<le  toward  the  highest  ideals.  The  mission  of  this  book  is  ti)  prt^ 
sent  to  the  reader  an  ideal  home  where  harmony  i>revails,  and  where 
the  loftiest  sentiments  regarding  all  subj<H^ts  relating  to  the  home,  the 
family  and  social  life,  are  ent^rtiiincKl. 

Hobert  Harlan,  one  of  the  i)rincipal  characters  of  the  story,  is  a 
young  man  of  high  intellei^tual  attainments  who  has  broadened  his  view 
of  life  by  a  long  sojourn  in  foreign  lands.  On  his  return  to  Americti 
he  renews  an  old  friendship  with  Margaret  Lester,  a  noble  young  woman 
of  congenial  tastes,  and  finds  in  her  a  helpmate  for  life.  Margaret 
Letter  too,  has  liad  the  advantage  of  e<iucation  and  travel.  She  has 
learned  to  think  for  herself  and  not  to  acrept  existing  soi*ial  conditions  as 

*••  Blrkwood.'  l)y  Julia  A.  B.  Selver.  pp.  .'M4.  C'loUi,  $1.25;  papor,fiO  cts.  Arc'ua 
Fubllshlng  Company,  Boston,  MaMs. 
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a  fulfillment  of  her  hiph  Ideals.  Siieh  a  .stroii^ij  eliaracter  oannot  fail  lo 
adorn  the  home  of  KolKTt  Harlan  as  his  wife.  Thetfc  are  the  two  iiUKSt 
prominent  characters  in  the  story.,  and  their  home  life  is  presentee!  iu  a 
most  attnictivc  manner.  There  is  a  calm,  peaceful  atmosphere  .surround- 
ing them  that  carries  a  strong  and  he:ilthful  influemHS  through  the  whole 
hook,  while  sufllciently  contrasting  chanu'ters  and  incidents  are  iDtro- 
<luced  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  novel  reader. 

'Hie  suhjeets  discussed  are  treated  in  a  broad,  ui>-to-date  mauner,  the 
main  thought  throughout  the  hook  being  the  etiuality  of  the  sexes  and 
the  development  of  the  nice  intellectually,  monilly  and  physii^ally,  that 
future  genenitions  nmy  receive  their  just  birthright.  It  will  undoubtecily 
1  <»  a  favorite  novel  «)f  the  sejison,  and  at  the  siune  time  will  cause  some 
thoughtless  readers  to  consider  the  more  serious  (ptestions  of  life  iu  a 
light  which  should  prove  most  helpful  and  benetlclal  to  jjosterity. 


NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


1. 

('haries  Macka}\s  Writings  in  Relation  to  the  Prenent  Tprisin^  of 

the  People. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  ime  of  those  grejit  protests  of  the  people  whieli 
mark  the  upward  trend  of  hiimauity,  and,  in  view  of  the  singular  i)anil- 
lel  l>etween  the  present  struofjrie  of  denuK'nicy  against  phitCK*nu*y,  one  is 
vividly  reniindtMl  of  the  closing  days  which  crowned  with  triumph  the 
anti-<  orn  Law  agitation  in  England. 

Among  the  brave  and  noble-minded  think«M's  who  fought  the  i)eople's 
cause  in  an  unostentatious  but  effective  way  was  the  scholarly  jurist  and 
poet,  Charles  Mackay.  His  poems  set  thousands  upon  thousands  of  i>eo- 
]de  thinking  who  had  hitherto  followe<l  party  lead  at  the  l>eck  and  call 
of  intriguing  politicians  and  a  powerful  landed  aristocracy  intrenched 
tlirough  all  the  governmental  ramitications. 

In  this  paper  I  wish  to  give  a  few  poems  of  this  loved  poet  of  Eng- 
land, taken  from  *'  Voices  of  the  Crowd/'  in  the  preface  to  which  we  lind 
the  following: 

The  series  of  short  poems  entitled  "  Voices  from  the  (  rowd,"  w<?re  for 
the  most  j)art  written  in  the  ye^ir  1S45  and  in  the  early  i)ait  of  lS4n,  a 
time  of  s(K'ial  and  political  agitation.  The  Corn  J^aws  were  unrepeal<Ml. 
Many  of  them  were  intendcM.1  to  aid,  as  far  as  verses  could  aid,  the  ellbrts 
of  the  zealous  and  able  men  who  were  en<leiivoring  to  create  a  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  untaxed  food.  They  were  written  as  plainly  as  pos- 
sible that  they  might  express  the  general  sentiment  of  the  toiling  classes 
in  phraseology  broad,  simple,  and  intelligible  as  the  occasion. 

Hut  l>efore  giving  these  poems  I  wish  to  quote  a  fable  written  by  Mr. 
Mackay  and  found  in  his  charming  "Forty  Years*  Kecollections.**  It 
will  impress  thoughtful  j)eople  of  our  time  as  no  less  ap])ropriate 
to-day  than  when  published  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cobden.* 

In  a  certain  ])owerful  and  populous  country  there  was  a  great  i>eculi- 
arity  in  the  mode  of  government.  That  pec'uliarity  was,  that  no  man 
could  sit  in  either  House  of  Parliament  of  which,  as  in  ours,  there  were 
two,  who  was  not  a  tnihtr.  To  be  a  tailor  doing  a  great  stroke  of  busi- 
ness was  to  be  eligible  not  only  for  a  seat  mi  the  Legislature,  but  for  all 
the  principal  otlices  of  State;  and  in  fact  the  law  was  so  framed  that  if 
any  man  of  talent,  not  a  tailor,  was  anxious  to  ])ro<'ure  admission  into 
Parliament,  he  was  compelled  to  do  his  conscience  wrong  and  hire  a 
tailor's  shop  for  a  day  that  he  might  swear  at  the  moment  of  liis  election 
that  he  did  really  and  truly  belong  to  that  eminent  fniternity.  Tlie  con- 
secjuences  of  tliis  state  of  things  may  be  easily  anticipated.  People  see- 
ing that  the  tJiilors  made  the  law  looked  up  to  th«;  tailors  witli  lMH*oming 
respei't;  and  the  monarchs  of  the  country  being  in  the  ])ower  of  the 
tailors  from  generation  to  generation,  conferred  honors,  dignities,  and 

♦  "  Forty  YenrH*  KecolleotlonB,"  by  Chnrlcs  Muckay.    I'iik«?k  \'SA-\M. 
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eiiiuluuients  upon  them.    The  tailors  liavin^  go  much  power  and  eonsid- 
eratiou,  naturally  endeavored  to  turn  l>oth  to  their  own  advantage,  and 
made  a  law  emictin^  that  coats  and  breeches  and  ever\'  species  of  attire 
should  not  be  sold  under  a  certain  larjje  price,    'iliey  also  enacted  other 
laws  for  the  protection  and  sole  advantaire  of  tailors.     But   these  were 
felt  as  nothuig  by  them  comjKireil  to  the  cruelty  ol  making  all  sorts  of 
ganuents  excessively  and  unnei'ess;irily  de:ir;  gre:it  ])ortious  of  the  com- 
munity, umible  to  pay  this  pritv  and  preveiiteii  by  kiw  from  sending  to 
the  tailors  of  other  countries  who  lunl  no  such  i)owers  and  privile^s, 
were  obliged  to  we;ir  very  co:irse  aii<l  insutHcient  raiment;  and   many 
went   without   it  altogether  and   i»en«iheil   from  the  inclemency  of   the 
weather.    The  tailors,  ln>wever,  did  not  cart*  wliat  suffering  the  multi- 
tudes experieiicwl  for  the  want  of  covering;  how  many  old  men  and  old 
women  shivered  in  the  wintry  blast •<;  and  how  many  little  children  were 
nipped  in  the  bud  of  existence  a\  ho  might  have  lived  to  old  age  if  clothes 
had  been  as  cheap  antl  easily  to  bv  i>nKMired  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 
The  tailors  accusinl  those  who  com])lained  of  such  evils  as  men  of  no 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  govermnent,  as  men  of  no  rectitude, 
who  wishetl  to  overturn  the  monarchy,  brinp  about  a  revolution,  destroy 
religion,  and  render  u>  dei>en<lent  uj»oii  fon'ign  nations  for  our  breeches. 
They  refused  lomlly  to  lower  the  price  of   their  conmifHlities,  and  main- 
tainetl,  with  many  speeious  arguments,  that  had  it  not  l>een  for  the  great 
price  of  coat**  ami  other  gannents  the  nation  would  not  have  attained 
any  rank  or  eminence  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  would  have 
been  concpiereil  and  (»verrun  by  the  people  of  neighlKiring  States.     Tliese 
false  and  ridiculous  diK'trines  were  so  widely  spread  and  so  zealously 
inculcated  by  the  taiU)rs  and  by  ]>eoi>le  connei'ted  with  tliem  that  many 
well-meaning  men  were  c<nivinceil  that  the  tailors  spoke  the  truth,  and 
jmid  willingly  the  extortionate  sums  demanded  by  them.    The  cry  of 
the  naked  nmltitudes  was  heart!  occasionallv;  but  when  the   weather 
grew  warmer  it  was  hushed,  and  the  tailoi*s  fancitxl  that  it  was  not  the 
warm  weather  but  their  arguments  that  bad  stilbnl  the  multitude,  and 
consoled  themselves  during  the  hot  and  <iuiet  days  with  the  hope  tliat 
all  opposition  had  died  away.     In  these  time<  there  arose  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Eel,  a  very  fair-spoken,  intelligent  man,  who,  though  not  bom 
among  the  tailors,  had  bought  himself  into  their  fraternity  by  his  wealth 
and  acquired  great  as<.'endancy  amongst  them  by  his  ))lausible  character. 
This  man  Eel  bad  great  tact,  uniU>ni>te<l  ]>rudence.  and  a  sort  of  plain, 
business-like   elcMjuenee  that  had  great    weight  with  all   the   mediocre 
nunds  ^yho  did  nc^   like  the  labor  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  who 
were  very  well  Siitistieil  that   so  n*s]>ectable  a   {mm'sou  should  think  for 
them.     Now  Kel  had  the  misfortune  of  conntvting  himself  early  in  life 
with  the  tailors,  in  c<»nse<|U^nee  of  the  facilities  alVorded  by  their  corpo- 
ration of  advancing  hU  ambitions  views  of  power  and  influence  over  his 
fellow-men;  and   although   the   older  he   grew    the   nmre    sensible  he 
b^'came  that  the  tailors  bad  not  act<'d  justly  to  the  conununhy  and  had  by 
their  selfl>hness  intVicteii  many  evils   upon  the  nation,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  them.     Now  the  nature  of  the  man 
was  acute,  or  inon'  properly  speaking,  cunning;  ami  when  the  tailors 
chose  lum  for  their  leader  there  arose  a  great  struggle  in  his  mind  upon 
the  coats  and  brt»eches  (jucstion.    The  mon*  he  thought  up<m  the  matter, 
and  the  more  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  justice,  and  common 
sense,  the  more  convinced  he  became  that  the  tailors  were  wrong  and 
that  the  people  were  right.     He  was,  t(»  do  him  justice,  anxious  enough 
that  the  monopoly  of  the  tailors  should  be  brought  to  an  end  and  that 
the  i)eople  should  be  cheaply  clothed;  but  at  the  sjime  time  he  was  anx- 
ious not  to  vex  his  friemls  who  had  brought  him  into  so  re.sjMmsible  n 
position,  nor  to  destroy  tlie  great  party  of  the  tailors  out  of  the  country, 
in  this  i>erplcxity  a  si'heme  was  devised,  tluit  when  the  thermometer  was 
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teu  degrees  below  freeziug  point  the  poor  people  might  send  for  clothes 
to  neighboring  States,  and  not  be  obliged  to  l)uy  from  the  high-priced 
tailors  of  th(;ir  own  country.  This  sc^heme,  however,  was  not  found  to 
work  well :  for  when  the  shivering  peoi>le  sent  for  their  clothes  the  ther- 
monit^ter  not  unfrecjm^nlly  nusc  to  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  alK)ve  the 
freezing  point  before  the  order  could  be  executed ;  and  when  at  last  the 
ch)tlu»s  came  thev  were  refusetl  admission  into  the  ctmntrv  unless  such 
duty  wtM'e  }»aid  u}>on  them  as  made  them  as  dear  as  the  hcmie  manufjic- 
ture.  'J'his  selu'me,  therefore,  did  ni»t  work,  and  great  agitation  sprung 
up  from  (tnv  eiul  of  tiie  country  to  the  other  against  the  tailors.  At  last 
a  league  was  formed  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  the  Uiilors  upon  the 
same  level  with  shoemakers  ami  (»lher  artisans,  and  with  the  farmers  and 
owners  of  land,  and  generally  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
growth  of  the  people's  food,  'i'lie  tailors  seeing  this  encUyivored  to  niise 
an  outcry  against  the  league.  They  accused  them  of  selllsh  and  inter- 
ested views;  and  if  there  ha ppeneil  to  be  a  shoemaker  or  stocking-weaver 
or  landlord  among  them,  niised  a  great  hul»l»ub,  calle<l  them  meivenaries 
and  lovers  of  mammon,  nvkless  and  unprincipled  men,  who  cared  not 
for  the  throne  or  the  altar  provided  brtMH-hes  were  cheap,  though  what 
connei'tion  there  was  between  the  price  of  l>reiH*hes  and  the  throne  they 
never  properly  explainwl.  It  is  not  to  be  supp(>sed  that  in  I^irliament, 
where  their  intUience  was  strong,  they  could  be  kei)t  silent;  and  Kel,  who 
knew  very  well  that  they  could  not  open  their  mouths  witlumt  iKJtrjiyiug 
th(^  weakness  of  their  cause,  endciivored  to  anmse  them  with  other  sub- 
j(»cts  of  diseussion.  They  fonhl  si)eak,  however,  and  from  time  to  time 
uttered  such  absurdities,  esjK'cially  one  man  of  the  name  of  Goodwo<Ki 
and  another  of  the  name  of  Stow,*  that  the  people,  as  misenible  as  they 
were  for  want  of  clothes,  could  not  avoid  laughing  at  the  ridiculous 
things  which  these  two  uttered,  with  all  the  p<mipousnes8  of  truth  and 
sincerity.  Thus  the  matter  remained  for  two  or  three  yejirs,  Eel  all  the 
while  becoming  in  his  heart  more  and  nu.)re  estranged  from  the  tailors; 
but  hesitating  w  ith  an  excess  of  caution  which  was  characteristic  of  him 
to  do  that  which  he  knew  t(»  be  right,  lest  the  tiiilors  should  be  too  rudely 
thrown  down  from  the  bad  pre-eminence  they  so  long  occupied. 

We  now  come  to  notice  some  of  Mr.  Mackiiy's  stirring  poems.  The 
noble  sentiment  of  the  following  verses,  "  Eternal  Justice,'*  was  no 
more  palat^ible  to  the  enemies  of  human  hapi)iness  and  the  obstructers  of 
justice  and  civiliziition  when  they  were  j>enned  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  man  is  th«)ught  a  knave  or  fool. 

Or  bigot,  plotting  crhne. 
Who,  for  tlie  advancement  of  his  kind 

Is  wiser  than  his  time. 
For  him  the  hemlock  shall  distil; 

For  him  the  axe  be  bared ; 
For  him  the  gibbet  shall  be  built; 

For  him  the  stiike  pre[)ared ; 
Ilim  shall  the  scorn  and  wmth  of  men 

Pursue  with  deadly  aim ; 
And  malice,  envy,  spite,  and  lies, 

Shall  desecrate  his  name. 
But  truth  shall  c^mcpier  at  the  hist, 

For  round  and  round  we  run. 
And  ever  the  right  comes  uppermost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 

Pace  through  thy  cell,  old  Socrates, 
Cheerily  to  and  fro ; 


*  The  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Buckingham. 
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But  yet  the  world  ^<>es  round  aud  n)Uiid, 

And  tht*  ijtMiial  seasons  run, 
And  ever  the  truth  eoines  uppermost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 

The  tollowin^j^  lines  were  written  in  lS4r),  prior  to  the  ^reat  triunipli 
of  the  nia<-es  over  tlie  classes,  and  were  entitleil,  ••  The  \'ision  of  M<K*k- 
ery.**  I/ittle  did  the  poet  dream  that  the  triumphant  termination  <»f  a 
battle  tiereelv  wa":ed  fur  nenrlv  eiy:ht  vears  was  close  at  hand: 

All  thin^rs  an*  tsirnest.     Once  1  rt)amed 
in  Kn>;land.  or  in  Dreandand.  throu>;h  the  str<i>ts 
Of  a  hu;::e,  i»u//in;j.  dense,  m»»trop(dis. 
Slijwly.  in  teennn*;  thoroughfares,  1  walked, 
Oneof  the  people,  hearing;:  with  their  »*ars. 
Kehnldiii«::  with  tht*ir  eyes,  and  in  their  thou«;ht 
hivinin^.  till  my  soul  was  tilled  with;frief 
At  all  tliat  I  hctield,  and  felt,  and  knew. 

It  was  :i  ^ibin^,  lau;;hin;r,  sneering:  crowd, 
Devnitl  of  truth,  faith,  love,  and  earnestness, 
Kxcrpt  a  iKMrid  earnestn»*<s  for  •rain; 
Fierce  love  of  lucre,  which,  if  one  had  not. 
He  was  de<pise<l  and  tr(»dden  down  of  nuMi : 
Which,  if  one  had,  he  was  adored  <»f  all, 
riaced  on  a  pinnacle  to  b(>  adnnrtMi, 
Flattere«i,  and  lille<l  witli  other  rich  nuMi's  ^ifts; 
His  overflowing;  fulness  made  more  full. 
His  vul;rarne>s  thou<rht  choice  jjentility. 
His  vices  virtue,  and  hi^  prejudice 
\Vis<lom  innate,  his  co:ir<e  words  oracU»s, 
And  iK'a  chief  and  ukhIcI  of  mankind. 

Jhit  for  all  else  than  wealth  these  swarmin*;:  crowds 
Had  sliirht  re^^ard;  and  when  their  daily  toil 
In  searcli  <d'  it  was  done,  and  time  hun^  loose. 
They  jrathertMl  in  their  clubs  and  theatres. 
In  market-place,  or  corner  of  tlie  stn*ets. 
And  UKK'ked  and  ^ibeil,  and  held  the  be^t  buttoon 
'J'lw  wisest  man,  s()  he  but  made  them  lau^h. 
Nothin;;  was  holy  to  tlu'se  wretched  crowds. 
Hut  all  thin«;-i  food  f<»r  jest  and  ribald  wit. 
<'aricature,  lampoon,  and  mtK'kery. 
I  sai<l  to  one,  *  Is  this  the  end  of  life?  ' 
He  turned  and  looked,  and  with  a  well-hrtHl  stare. 
Eyed  measkance:     *  What  would  you  haveV*  quoth  he: 
*  We  keep  our  reverence  for  Sabbjithnlays, 
And  look  dennue  the  seventli  ]>art  of  our  tiuu'. 
If  for  six  days  we  toil,  six  ni^rhts  we  lau<;li. 
And  who  shall  blame  us?   What  new  bore  art  thou. 
From  lands  hyperborean,  thai  cans't  think 
Jjiu^Chter  a  crime 'r'     •  Nay,*  I  repliiMl,  *  not  so; 
Laujrhter  is  virtuous,  if  there  be  a  cause: 
JJut  nuK'kerv  !  * — thereat  he  sinile<l  a^fain, 
Aivhinjr  his  eyebrows,  that  his  eyes,  full-stretchnl, 
Mi>rht  take  the  measure  of  my  littleness. 
And  disappear  amid  the  jjatherinj;  thron«j. 

«  *  «  * 

'Alas  I  poor  crowds  I  self-<iuenche<l,  s(df-saeriliee(i, 
Why  will  ye  cniwi,  when  ye  might  walk  erects 
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Why  will  ye  grovel,  when  ye  lui^fht  aspire? 

Why  will  ye  don  foul  raijs,*  when  ye  nii^ht  wejir 

Angelic  vestments?    Why  eo-herd  with  liejists, 

And  graze  in  fields,  or  wallow  in  the  mire, 

When  ye  might  feed  on  manna  droi)i>etl  from  hejiveu?" 

What  more  apt  lines  could  be  found  to  represent  the  pi*esent  than  the 
following,  entitled,. '*  The  Fermentation.*"  On  one  hand  we  Imve  (h«» 
gold  ring,  the  grejit  trusts,  combines  and  syndicates,  and  on  the  other  th«» 
champions  of  humanity,  i)rogress  and  republican  institutions. 

Lonely  sitting,  deeply  nuising. 

On  a  still  and  stiirry  night, 
Full  of  fancies,  when  my  glances 
TurnM  ui>on  those  far  romances 

Scaller'd  o'er  the  intlnite: 
On  a  sudden,  broke  upon  me 

Murmurs,  rumors,  <|uick  and  loud. 
And,  half-wakin*;,  I  discover'd 

An  innumerable  crowd. 

Mid  the  ui>roar  of  their  voices 

Scjiively  could  I  hear  a  word ; 
'J'here  was  rushing,  there  was  crushing 
And  a  sound  like  nmsic  gushing. 

And  a  roar  like  forests  stirr'd 
By  a  fieix^e  wind  piissing  o'er  them : — 

And  a  voice  came  now  and  tlien, 
Louder  than  them  all,  exclaiming, 

*  Give  us  Justice,  we  are  men ! ' 

The  rosy  dawn  is  pictured  in  the  following  lines.  "  The  Good  Time 
Coming.' ■  The  poet  felt  another  step  was  about  to  be  taken  by  humanity, 
and  sang  with  the  lark  voice  of  the  morn.  AVe  to-day  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  victory  of  far  greater  moment  than  that  which  called  forth  the  stanzas 
given  below.  It  is  true  it  is  the  old  fight  of  plutocracy  against  democracy, 
of  the  wealth  acquirers  against  the  wealth  creators,  but  the  issues  involved 
are  more  far-reaching.  It  is  a  struggle  between  remorseless  and  conscience- 
less plutocnicy  and  true  democracy  on  the  plains  of  the  land  of  freedom. 

There's  a  good  time  condng,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming ; 
The  pen  shall  supersede  the  sword. 
And  Right,  not  Might,  shall  be  the  lord 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Worth,  not  Birth,  shall  rule  mankind, 

And  be  acknowledged  stronger; 
ITie  proper  impulse  has  been  given ; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
War  in  all  men's  eyes  shall  be 
A  monster  of  iniijiiity 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Nations  shall  not  quarrel  uien, 

To  prove  which  is  the  stronger ; 
Nor  slaughter  men  for  glory's  sake; 

Wai|;  a  little  longer. 
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Theiv's  H  g()(xi  time  coming ,  boys, 

A  <^0(Ki  time  fuming. 
Hateful  rivalries  of  creed 
Shall  not  make  their  martyrs  bleed 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
I^'ligion  shall  be  shorn  of  i)ride, 

And  nourish  all  the  stronger; 
And  charity  shall  trim  her  lamp; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  tinn»  coming : 
And  a  poor  man's  family 
Shall  not  be  his  misery 

In  thegomi  time  coming. 
Every  child  sliall  be  a  help 

To  make  his  right  arm  stronger; 
The  ha])pier  he  tVie  more  he  lias; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
The  i)eople  shall  betempenite. 
And  shall  love  instead  of  hat<», 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
They  sliall  use,  and  not  abuse. 

Anil  make  all  virtue  stronger; 
The  reformation  has  begun; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming; 
I^t  us  aid  it  all  we  can, 
Every  woman,  every  man,  - 

The  gootl  time  coining: 
Smallest  helps,  if  rightly  given, 

Make  the  impulse  stronger ; 
Twill  be  strong  enough  one  day; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

Here  are  lines  entitled  *^The  Watcher  on  the  Tower,"  which  exi)res8 
the  sentiments  of  England's  we^ilth  creators  in  the  struggle  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  thev  also  voice  the  heart-crv  and  theejiruest  faith  of 
the  noblest  natures  of  our  land  to-dav : 

*^  What  dost  thou  see,  l<»ne  watcher  on  the  tower V 
Is  the  day  breiiking?    Comes  the  wished-forhour? 
Tell  us  the  signs,  and  stretch  abroad  thy  hand., 
If  the  bright  morning  dawns  upon  the  land." 

**  The  stars  an?  cle^ir  above  me;   sttircely  one 
Has  dinnned  its  rays,  in  reverence  to  thesun; 
But  yet  I  see,  on  the  horizon's  verge. 
Some  fair,  faint  streaks,  as  if  the  liglit  would  surge." 

*'  T.ook  forth  again,  O  watcher  on  the  tower! 
The  people  wake  and  languish  for  the  hour; 
Jjong  have  they  dwelt  in  darkness,  and  they  i)iue 
For  the  full  daylight  thiit  they  know  must  shine." 

"  I  see  not  well — the  morn  is  cloudy  still; 
There  is  a  nidiance  on  the  distant  hill ; 
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Vjwn  as  I  waU'h,  the  glory  seems  to  grow, 

lUii  the  stars  hlink,  and  the  night  hreezes  hlow. 


** 


''  And  is  tliat  all,  ()  wati'her  on  the  tower? 
Lool\  forth  again ;  it  nnist  Ikj  near  the  hour; 
I>(>st  thou  not  see  the  snowy  mountain  eoi)es, 
And  the  green  wocmIs  beneath  them  on  the  sIoikjs?  ■'' 

'^A  mist  envelopes  them;  1  cannot  trace 

Their  outline,  l)ut  the  day  comes  on  ajMice; 

The  clouds  roll  up  in  gold  and  amber  flakes, 

And  all  the  stairs  grow  dim.    The  morning  breaks." 

''  We  thank  thee,  lonely  watcher  on  the  tower; 
But  look  again,  and  tell  us  hour  by  hour 
All  thou  belioWlest ;  many  of  us  die 
Kre  the  <lay  comes;  oh.  give  them  a  reply.*' 

*•  I  see  the  hilltops  now;  and  chanticleer 
(rows  his  pathetic  carol  on  mine  ear; 
1  see  the  distant  woo<ls  and  fields  of  corn, 
Ami  ocean  gleaming  in  the  light  c)f  morn. 

'^I  hear  a  song 

Vivid  as  day  itself;  and  clear  and  strong 
As  of  a  lark — young  j)rophet  of  the  notm — 
rourliig  in  sunlight  his  sera]>hic  tune. 

''  He  ])ro])hesies — his  heart  is  full — his  lay 
Tells  of  the  brightness  of  a  ])eaceful  day! 
A  day  not  cloudless,  nor  devoid  of  stonn, 
Hut  sunny  for  the  most,  and  clear  and  warm. 

''  He  sings  of  brotherhood,  and  joy,  and  peace; 
Of  days  when  jealousies  and  hate  shall  cease; 
When  war  shall  die,  and  man's  progressive  mind 
Soar  as  unfettered  as  its  (iod  designed. 

^••h  breaks — it  comes— the  misty  shadows  fly — 
A  rosy  radiance  gle;ims  upon  the  sky; 
TIh'  mo!intain-to])s  reflect  it  calm  and  clear; 
The  plain  is  yet  in  shade,  but  day  is  n«ir." 


n. 

iJcorge  Fred  Williams.—  A  Leader  of  the  New  Democracy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  aggressive  warfare  now 
being  waged  by  the  new  Democracy  against  plut(XTacy  and  corporate 
greed  is  (Jeorge  Fred  Williams  of  Massachusetts.  This  brilliant  j'oung 
scholar  in  politics  fh'st  incensed  plutocracy  when  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  old  Bay  St4ite  he  called  for  an  investigation  of  the  West  End  Com- 
pany, then  under  the  management  of  a  brother  of  the  Standard  Oil 
prote(/e,  11.  M.  Whitney.  The  West  End  Omipany  was,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  an  (mUous  monopoly  which  utterly  fails  to  properly  protect 
its  emi)loyees  from  inclement  weather  and  compels  .*»  large  proportion  of 
the  travelling  public  to  stand  while  riding,  and  m  demanding  a  full 
investigation  of  ugly  charges  of  corruption  Mr.  AVilliams  toirded  one  of 
plut^HTacy's  lions  in  Ms  den,  causing  intense  excitement.    His  honest 
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aud  determined  resistance  to  an  overbeiiring  company  won  for  him 
tlie  gratitude  of  the  people  and  led  to  his  election  to  Congress. 
Here  the  money  question  came  up.  The  press  of  his  native  state> 
as  tlie  voice  of  one  man,  liad  demanded  the  debasement  of  silver  in 
the  interest  (?;  of  prosperity.  When  Mr.  Williams  reached  Wash- 
ington, the  administnition,  which  up  to  that  time  had  commanded 
his  respect  and  which  lie  then  believed  to  be  honest,  united  with 
leading  Republicans  in  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  as 
necessary  to  avert,  a  panic,  to  prevent  gold  from  going  abroad  and  to 
bring  about  the  long-wished  for  prosperity  which  had  existed  before  the 
betrayal  of  the  Republic  into  the  hands  of  England  by  such  men  as  John 
Sherman,  who  had  entered  political  life  a  poor  man,  who  had  remained 
in  politics  on  comparatively  small  salaries,  but  who  ultimately  had 
grown  very  wealthy  while  the  once  prosperous  millions  of  the  Republic 
had  year  by  yeiir  been  'pushed  toward  penury.  All  the  changes  were 
rung  in  by  the  administration,  the  Eastern  press  and  those  who  posed  as 
patriots  and  exi)ert  financiers  of  the  Republican  party  to  bring  about  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Bill.  It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  a  young 
man  just  entering  public  life  in  Washington  should  have  been  misled  by 
the  false  promises  of  prosperity,  the  claptrap  of  the  English  money- 
lenders and  their  American  Tory  allies  into  demanding  the  repeal  of  a 
measure  (the  Slierman  Act)  which  its  own  author  repudiated,  gnd  whose 
repeal,  it  w^as  asserted  by  the  administration  and  the  gold  press  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  also  by  the  Republicans,  who  were  fostering  the 
gold  ring  as  well  as  other  oppressive  trusts,  combines  and  monopolies, 
would  restore  confidence,  prevent  the  flight  of  gold  and  bring  back  pros- 
perity to  the  country.  But  after  the  repeal  of  the  act  the  heinous  nature 
of  the  plot  of  the  gold  ring  became  evident.  All  that  the  friends  of  silver 
had  predicted  and  even  worse  results  followed ;  gold  fled  and  the  treasury 
became  the  football  for  English  and  American  speculators;  the  infamous 
secret  bond-deal  was  consummated ;  our  nation  resorted  to  an  extreme 
war  measure  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  while  the  wealth  producers  of 
America,  who  had  been  so  pitifully  deceived  by  the  false  promises  of 
prosperity  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  Harrison  and  the  passage  of 
the  odious  class  legislation  known  as  the  McKinley  Bill,  found  them- 
selves in  the  same  condition  that  they  had  been  in  for  years,  namely, 
being  remorselessly  pushed  tow^ird  starvation  while  a  plutocracy  on 
each  side  of  the  Atlantic  flourished  on  the  suflerings  of  millions  of  hard 
working,  honest  and  patriotic  people.  This  condition  of  things  set 
thous!inds  of  true  Americans  to  studying  the  facts  involved  instead 
of  accepting  the  fallacies  which  the  gold  ring  had  so  long  endeav- 
ored to  substitute  for  vital  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  could  alone  save 
the  Republic  from  becoming  an  anarchial  plutocracy  —  a  government  of 
corporate  greed  for  corporate  greed. 

Among  the  thousands  of  thinking  patriots  who  began  this  indepen- 
dent investigation,  after  all  the  promises  made  by  the  administration,  the 
Republican  leaders,  and  the  gold  press  had  proved  false,  was  George 
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Fred  Williams.     He  soou   learned  what  thoughtful,  disinterested   and 
honest  men  who  approach  the  question  in  a  spirit  of  candor  cannot  fail 
to  learn  —  that  the  people  were  right  and  that  the  cormorants  of  capital 
were  a  menace  to  freedom  as  truly  as  they  were  destroyers  of  prosperity. 
He  saw  that,  as  when  the  Crown  of  England,  aided  by  the  Tories,  in  an 
earlier  day  sought  to  crush  the  people  by  destroying  their  freedom  and 
prosperity,  and  taking  away  their  rights,  so  the  financial  policy  of   the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  multi-millionnaires  were  subjugating  American 
masses  while  feeding  off  the  wealth  creators  of  the  Republic.     Seeing 
this,   it  was  no  more  possible  for  George  Fred  Williams  to    remain 
silent    than    it    was  in  an  elder    day  to    muzzle   John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams,  and  though  he  knew  that  his  course  probably  meant 
social  ostracism  and  political  death,  he  dared  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the    people  against  the  attorneys   of  plutocracy.      To  do    this  in 
the  South  and  West  is  manly  and  brave,  but  for  a  man  with  political 
aspirations  in  New  England  to  sever  former  ties  and  for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  justice    and    humanity  to   boldly  espouse    the   cause    of    the 
people,  is  to  stamp  himself  a  leader  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
That  Mr.  Williams  has  been  assailed,    caluminiated    and  his  motives 
impugned  by  the  parties  who  are  now  abusing  him  is  a  higher  compli- 
ment to  the  brave  le^ider  of  Jeffersonian  democracy  than  an}*  words  of 
praise  his  friends  could  bestow. 


III. 

Mr.  Williams^  Arraignment  of  Financiers  Who  Grow  Rich  Through 
the  Nation's  Need  While  Posing  as  Patriots. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  Mr.  Williams'  addresses  tlian  close 
adherence  to  the  great  theme  involved  in  the  present  (Campaign  and 
wonderful  versatility  in  discussing  the  same.  In  one  address  he  com- 
pletely exposed  the  shallowness  and  palpable  attemi)ts  at  deception 
made  by  John  Sherman,  (a  man,  who,  on  a  salary  of  66,000  a  j-ear 
has  managed  to  accumulate  millions  of  dollars.)  A  few  evenings  later 
he  paid  his  respects  to  those  human  vultures  who  pose  as  patriots  and 
thereby  remind  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  striking  words,  uttered  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  "  AVe  live  in  «  time  when  orators  are  heard 
piaising  the  magnanimity  of  white  bears  and  the  tender  feelings  of 
panthers."'  In  his  address  delivered  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  to  the  largest 
Democratic  audience  ever  gathered  in  the  history  of  that  place,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams thus  exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  the  money  changers,  and  showed 
how  striking  was  tlie  parallel  of  the  conflict  to-day  with  those  with 
which  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Jackson  had  to  contend. 

You  know  that  there  is  some  cause  for  the  continued  depression  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  all  men  are  readv  and  eager  to  take  up  the  tools 
of  toil  and  do  an  honest  day's  work.  You  look  back  upon  four  yeara 
and  you  find  that  the  distress  has  been  growing.     You  have  had  it  as 
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the  ciiliiiination  of  two  kiuds  of  tariff*.  It  1ms  giowu  under  the  MeKin- 
ley  bill  and  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  the  peoi)le  of  this  country  are 
ao  lontjer  satisfied  with  the  Uiritt'  explanation. 

We  have  four  years  of  continued  depreciation  of  silver,  accompanied 
by  a  <;old  stJindard  in  our  monetary  system.  The  Democnicy  of  this 
country  has  declared  that  that  gold  standard  system  and  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  are  the  causes  of  this  disaster  and  now  come  before  the  peo- 
ple to  support  them  in  their  cause.  It  is  true  that  that  monetary  system 
has  been  conducted  by  a  Democratic  administnition,  but  1  thank  lie^iveu 
that  that  system,  with  all  its  evils,  with  all  its  hateful  developments  in 
the  last  four  years  has  been  cast  from  our  shoulders  and  the  heiivy 
burden  has  been  laid  ui>on  the  shoulders  of  the  Kepublican  party,  anil 
that  we  now  stand  free,  armed  to  light  agiiinst  it  in  the  cause  of  an 
oppressed  people. 

This  manner  of  conductin*j  a  campaign  is  not  new.  Whenever  a  great 
moral  cause  which  attei'ts  tne  masses  of  men  is  pitted  against  the  en- 
trenched power  of  money,  the  same  method  has  been  adopted.  When  Cob- 
den  attacked  the  corn  laws,  his  method  of  campaigning  was  like  those 
of  to-day.  You  may  read  the  history  of  that  movement  and  almost  seem 
to  be  reading  the  history  of  this  campaign.  When  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Anti-<  orn  Law  Association  went  to  the  university  city  of  Cambridge, 
and  while  delivering  a  peaceable  address,  he  was  attacked  by  students  of 
Cambriilge,  and  a  desperate  and  bloody  riot  ensued,  the  Cambridge  news- 
papers came  out  and  thanked  the  gownsmen  that  they  had  sustained 
the  honor  of  good  government  and  proved  themselves  upholders  of  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  country.  In  the  anti-slavery  movement 
the  great  leaders  were  visited  with  contumely  and  abuse  by  the  same 
respectable  powers  that  now  stand  against  us  in  such  formidiible  array. 

We  have  no  contest  with  capital  —  the  honest  capital  that  is  engaged 
in  honest  industry.  We  have  no  contest  with  the  manufacturer  now  in 
any  branch  of  trade,  for  he  should  be  our  friend.  It  is  the  power  that 
holds  the  manufacturer  in  its  grip,  and  can  make  or  unmake  him  by  mak- 
ing or  unmaking  his  credit  that  we  are  opposing  to-day ;  and  we  propose 
to  free  not  only  the  workman,  not  only  the  farmer,  but  the  manufacturer 
and  the  leaders  of  honest  and  true  industry  from  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant 
power  that  has  made  the  world  suffer  before ;  that  has  made  wars,  and 
caused  blood  to  flow;  that  is  heartless  and  tyrannical  from  the  beginning 
of  history  down  to  the  present  time. 

Night  before  last  at  Worcester,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Belmont,  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Rothschilds  in  Loudon, 
was  calleil  upon  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  sound-money  Democrats, 
as  they  call  themselves.  Mr.  Belmont — Mr.  Perry  Belmont  —  has  now 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Boston  press,  saying  that  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  August  Belmont  &  Co.,  but  that  his  brother  is.  Now,  so  far 
as  I  rei)resent  liim,  Mr.  Perry  Belmont,  as  the  agent  of  the  Rothschilds, 
I  cheerfully  accept  his  correction. 

I  never  have  seen  the  partnership  articles  of  August  Belmont  &  Co.  I 
have  understood  always  that  Mr.  Perry  Belmont  was  largely  interested 
in  that  firm,  that  his  fortune  came  from  that  source,  ana  while  he  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  I  do  not  think  I  have  gone  far  astray  in  holding 
him  up  as  a  fair  representative  of  that  house. 

By  a  mere  error  of  that  kind  I  do  not  propose  to  be  diverted  from  the 
point  of  my  argument,  which  was  that  that  so-called  sound-money 
gathering  sliows  a  representative  of  the  house  of  a  powerful  Arm  that 
represented  the  Rothschilds  of  London  to  appear  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  that  meeting,  and  I  know  what  you  know,  that  he  was  selected 
because  his  name  took  with  it  the  power  of  that  great  banking  house  of 
August  Belmont  &  Co. 

But  it  is  immaterial,  as  he  takes  the  burden  upon  himself  of  answer- 
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ing  luy  criticism,  and  says :  ^^  But  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  a  banker 
wno  lias  rendered  a  signal  service  to  his  country  as  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  my  brother  undoubtedly  did,  is  not  perfectly  qualified  to  preside 
over  or  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  political  meetings/*  I  do  not 
question  it,  aiid  I  do  not  cjuestion  but  that  those  two  gentlemen  were 
better  representatives  of  William  McKinley's  canvass  than  any  other 
two  gentlemen  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Patriotism!  The  patriotism  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  the  house 
of  Belmont !  I  would  like  to  tind  written  in  the  annals  of  this  country 
a  recorded  instance  where  money-brokers  like  these  men  have  ever  done 
H  patriotic  act.  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Mr.  Belmont,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Kothschilds,  are  not  in  the  business  of  patriotism  in 
this  republic. 

Let  us  look  back  a  little  and  find  out  the  history  of  these  patriots,  and 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  August  Belmont  &  Co.  were  concerned  in  the 
transactions  regarding  the  finances  of  this  country  during  the  war.  I^t 
us  see  how  the  Wall  Street  brokers  showed  their  patriotism  when  the 
bloml  of  Jiraiutrce  was  flowing  on  the  field  of  battle  and  this  glorious 
re))ublic  of  ours  was  almost  in  the  throes  of  death. 

When  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  introduced  his  bill  which  subsequently 
became  known  as  the  legal-tender  act,  he  opened  his  argument  with 
these  words,  and  this  was  in  1862  when  the  great  question  of  supporting 
our  government  was  brought  up  by  the  failure  of  gold  to  do  its  patriotic 
duty  in  this  country.  "The  bill,"  said  that  great  statesman,  "which  I 
intHMluced  sonie  days  since  to  provide  means  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  government,  produced  a  howl  among  the  money-changers  as 
hideous  as  that  set  forth  by  their  Hebrew  cousins  when  they  were  kicked 
out  of  the  temple.'' 

'J'hat  was  the  experience  of  the  man  who  was  fathering  the  bill  to 
rescue  this  country  from  its  financial  difficulties;  and  when  further  on, 
the  legal  tender  bill  had  passed  the  House,  and  had  gone  to  the  Senate 
and  came  back  with  a  chantcteristic  amendment  which  came  from  Wall 
Street,  'J'haddeus  Stevens  delivered  himself  again  on  the  subjet^t  of  the 
money-brokers.  « 

AViien  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  there  was  a  provision  that  the  1^2^1- 
tender  notes  of  the  government  should  be  receivable  for  all  claims  and 
demands  against  the  United  States  of  any  kind  whatever.  When  it 
rejiclied  the  Senate  the  words  were  added,  "  except  for  interest  on  bonds 
and  notes,  which  shall  be  paid  in  coin,''  and  Mr.  Stevens,  in  protesting 
against  this  amendment,  called  attention  to  the  great  delight  with 
which  the  whole  country  had  held  the  original  bill,  and  then  went  on 
with  these  words:  "  It  is  true,  there  was  a  doleful  sound  came  up  from 
the  caverns  of  bullion  brokers  and  the  saloons  of  the  associated  banks. 
Their  cashiers  and  agents  were  soon  on  the  ground  and  |)ersuaded  the 
Senate  with  but  little  deliberation  to  mangle  and  destroy  what  it  had 
cost  the  House  months  to  digest,  consider  and  pass.  Instead  of  being 
a  beneficent  and  iuvigoniting  measure,  it  is  now  positively  mischievous. 
It  now  creates  money  and  oy  its  very  terms  declares  it  a  depreciated 
currency.  It  makes  two  classes  of  money,  one  for  the  Imnkers  and  brok- 
ers, and  another  for  the  people.  It  discriminates  between  the  right  of 
different  classes  of  creditors,  allowing  tlie  rich  capitalist  to  demand  gold 
and  compelling  the  ordinary  lender  of  money  on  individual  security  to 
receive  notes  which  the  government  had  purposely  discredited.'' 

And  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Stevens  oflTered  an  amendment  that  the 
army  and  navy  be  paid  in  specie  just  as  the  bondholders*  interest  was 
to  l)e  paid,  and  that  amendment  was  voted  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Two  years  after  that  time,  in  a  more  critical  period  of  the  war,  when  the 
fate  of  our  republic  hung  in  the  balance,  Hugh  McCuUoch,  comptroller 
of  the  currency,  used  tuese  words :  "  Hostility  to  the  government  has 
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been  as  decidedly  manifest  in  the  eftbrts  that  have  been  made  in  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  nation 'to  depreciate  the  currency  as  it  has 
been  by  the  enemy  in  tlie  field/' 

And  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  tlie  secretary  of  the  treasury,  at  the 
same  time  called  attention  to  the  unpatriotic  and  criminal  efforts  of 
speculators,  regardless  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  country,  to  raise 
the  price  of  coin.  Such  is  the  history  of  our  country's  experience  during 
those  disastrous  days  of  the  war. 

And  now  we  are  called  upon  at  another  critical  stage  in  our  country's 
history  to  praise  the  patriotism  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  the  house  of 
Belmont.  What  did  they  do?  I  use  no  hard  words,  but  in  room  of 
patriotism  I  desire  to  say  that  they  committed  an  open  act  of  robbery 
from  the  people  of  this  country. 

Our  Treasury  had  been  depleted  of  its  gold  in  February,  1895.  The 
bonds  of  this  government  were  then  selling  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  the  market,  and  the  Rothschilds  cabled  to  their  agents,  these  same 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Belmont,  that  they  were  prepared  to 
furnish  gold  to  the  government  Trejisury.  And  Mr.  Morgan  thereupon 
proceeded  to  give  terms  to  the  government  for  a  loan  of  some  $62,000,000, 
and  he  named  as  the  price  of  those  bonds,  not  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  one  hundred  and  five  cents. 

The  government  refused  those  terms  and  was  pressed  to  put  out  open 
bids  when,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Morgan  himself,  he  hurried 
on  to  Washington,  Siiw  the  officers  of  the  government,  satisfied  them 
that  his  house  of  Itothschilds  and  their  associates  could  alone  furnish  tlie 
gold ;  that  unless  that  gold  was  bought  upon  their  terms  there  would  be 
a  panic  in  the  market  and  tlie  Treasury  would  be  bankrupted ;  at  the 
point  of  the  pistol,  you  might  say,  the  government  had  to  accept  those 
outrageous  terms  and  take  862,500,000  —  ^65,000,000  for  bonds  that  were 
then  selling  for  $75,000,000  on  Wall  Street,  thereby  foistering  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  a  burden  of  910,000,000  which,  had  they  been 
patriots,  they  would  not  have  extorted  from  the  government  in  its  time 
of  need. 

And  those  same  bonds  that  they  paid  one  hundred  and  dve  cents  on 
the  dollar  for  were  given  out  in  a  few  days  to  their  co-conspirators  at  one 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  co-conspirators  put  them  on  the  market  at 
the  market  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

And  that  is  patriotism. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  deeper  into  the  business  of  these  capatalists. 
They  have  been  buying  bonds  before.  In  March  of  1894  the  government 
sold  to  these  men  $50,000,000  bonds  and  in  June  the  gold  that  was  secured 
by  these  bonds  had  practically  disappeared  from  the  Treasury.  It  took 
biit  four  months  for  the  gohi  of  these  patriots  to  disappear  from  the 
Treasury,  somewhere.  In  December  of  1891  another  $50,000,000  was 
sold,  and  in  two  months  the  gold  that  these  bonds  brought  out  again  dis- 
appeared from  the  public  Treasury. 

Where  did  it  go?  These  same  patriots  were  the  buyers  of  those  bonds 
and  the  furnishers  of  the  gold.  We  have  evidence  that  they  at  least  will 
respect  the  authority  of  the  message  of  President  Cleveland,  who  said 
respecting  the  results  of  those  bond  sales,  "  The  results  of  prior  bond 
issues  have  been  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and  the  large  withdniwals 
of  gold  succeeding  their  sale  in  open  market  gave  rise  to  the  reasonable 
suspicion  that  a  large  part  of  the  gold  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  such 
sales  was  promptly  drawn  out  again  by  the  presentation  of  notes.  Treas- 
ury notes,  and  found  its  way  to  the  hands  of  those  who  had  only  temp- 
orarily parted  with  it  in  the  purchase  of  bonds." 

The  same  is  f  he  history  of  the  subsequent  bond  sales  which  I  have 
described  to  you.  In  the  spring  of  1895  those  bonds  were  sold  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  in  the  winter  following  the  gold 
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had  again  disappeared.  Another  bond  sale  was  made  nec'essary,  anil 
this  time  they  enlarged  the  quantity  and  made  it  a  hundred  milLionSf 
hoping  that  they  at  least  might  save  the  Treasury  and  that  so  much  ^old 
would  stiiy  there. 

Let  us  pee  the  result  of  this  sal<;  which  was  accomplished  in  January 
of  this  very  yejir.  There  were  in  January  sixty-one  millions  of  gold  in 
the  Treasury.  The  sale  of  bonds  put  one  hundred  and  sixteen  millions 
in  gold,  and  at  the  present  time,  with  twenty-six  millions  added,  wiiich 
the  banks  of  New  York  have  contributed  to  the  'JYeasury,  there  is  only 
$103,000,000  left  in  the  Treasury.  In  other  words,  out  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  bontls  sold,  at  the  end  of  seven  months  $90,000,000  have 
again  disappeared  from  the  Trejisury,  and  have  gone  back  into  some- 
body's poi'kets. 

Now  the  Treasury  was  again  confronted  with  the  depletion  of  its  gold. 
In  July  another  bond  sale  promised  to  be  made.  Gold  was  flowing  out 
of  the  Treasury  and  to  foreign  countries  at  the  i*ate  of  ten  millions  per 
month  until  the  people,  made  desperate  by  this  gambling  with  their  na- 
tional Trejisury,  arose  in  their  indignation  and  decided  upon  a  change 
from  that  monetary  system  and  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  a  coin  in 
conjunction  witii  gold  as  the  basis  of  its  currency  which  the  banks  of 
London  could  not  draw  out  of  this  country  at  will  and  leave  our  business 
suffering  and  i)rostrate. 

And  when  that  nomination  had  been  made  at  Chicago  these  men  who 
had  been  sucking  the  gold  out  of  our  treasury  month  by  month  and 
bringing  us  every  six  or  seven  months  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  gath- 
ered together,  Mr.  Belmont  and  Mr.  Morgan  among  them,  and  decided 
that  the  business  must  stop  until  after  tlie  third  day  of  Noveml)er —  that 
there  must  be  no  more  exportation  of  gold ;  that  there  must  be  no  more 
drawing  of  gold  out  of  the  treasury  by  this  insidious  process  until  the 
defeiit  of  the  Democratic  candidate  had  been  compassed.  They  ask  us  to 
pmise  the  patriotism  of  the  bankers  for  putting  twenty-one  millions  of 
gold  into  the  United  States  treasury  when  the  sole  purpose  of  It  is  to 
prevent  a  bond  sale  and  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  question :  If  they  had  done  any  deed  of  patriotism 
or  charity  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  why,  when  they  presented 
their  gold  to  the  treasurer,  did  they  have  an  equal  amount  of  the  demand 
notes  given  which  they  could  take  any  day  to  the  Treasury,  and  which 
they  will  present  on  Nov.  5,  in  any  event  and  get  their  gold  back? 

{Patriotism!  If  they  had  intended  to  be  patriotic,  they  would  have 
given  that  gold  through  the  channels  of  trade;  they  would*  have  paid  it 
to  tlie  custom  house  and  paid  it  to  the  government  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  Then  there  would  have  been  no  call  for  that  gold  by  the 
very  notes  that  they  took  in  exchange.  That  would  have  l)een  some- 
thing of  a  help.  It  would  have  been  a  return  to  the  process  by  which 
this  government  kept  its  Treasury  up  so  many  years,  the  normal  payment 
of  gold  through  the  channels  of  government  income.  And  that  is  the 
story  of  the  patriotism  of  the  representatives  of  the  Kothschilds. 

1  was  struck  to-night  in  reading  a  conmiunication  from  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  known  to  you,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  in  the  issue  of  //irir- 
per^s  Weekly  of  Aug.  22.  A  gentleman  who  has  (X'cupied  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  public  service,  placed  there  by  the  Democnitic  party,  whose 
business  it  is,  as  the  keeper  in  part  of  the  flnancial  interest  of  this 
country,  to  keep  liis  mouth  closed  while  a  contest  is  going  on  between 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 

He  is  the  representative  of  the  Democracy  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Treasury  Department  and  he  chooses  now  —  |>erhaps  not  of  his  own 
will,  if  that  mav  be  said  to  his  credit  —  to  raise  a  fund  against  the  party 
which  placed  him  in  that  position  and  try  to  compass  its  defeat  at  the 
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coniintc  eleotion.  I  do  wisli  to  suy  that  I  thiuk  it  would  be  becoming  Ih 
tlie  otlice-hohltMS  who  have  beeu  put  in  their  po$>ition8  and  are  dniwiug 
their  salaries  as  rej)ie.sentatives  of  the  Deinot^nicy,  at  least  to  let  that 
party  ji;o  on  and  ti^iit  its  contest  openly  and  fairly  without  any  inter- 
ference from  a  OenuK'ratic  administration. 

lie  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  platform  at  Chiea|^o  has  been 
accepted  in  its  entirety  scarcely  by  a  single  Democrat  of  national  impor- 
tance. The  candidates  who  have  iHjen  nominated  liave  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  only  by  a  portion  of  the  Democrats  and  Populists,  and 
by  a  few  silver  Hepublicans.  Both  platform  and  candidates  have  l)een 
repudiated  by  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  leading  Democratic  or  inde- 
l)endent  newspapers  of  the  country. 

Now  his  words,  and  the  tone  of  contempt  with  which  he  speaks  of 
the  platform  of  the  paity  lie  ought  to  represent  reminds  me.  particularly 
his  reference  to  the  newspai>ers,  of  another  gresit  contest  tlmt  was  made 
by  a  great  Democnit  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Williams  then  went  on  to  show  the  analogy  between  the  fight  of 
Jackson  against  the  Unitetl  States  Bank  and  the  contest  of  the  Democra- 
tic i)arty  of  the  i)resent  day  with  the  money  power.  Threats  had  beeu 
made  against  Jackson. 

An<l,  strangely  enough,  the  first  work  of  the  bank  was  to  form 
*'  souihl  '*  Democratic  caucuses  and  conventions.  The  name  they  took 
then  was  **  Sound  Democracy  "  against  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  fight- 
ing against  his  former  friends  for  the  preservation  of  the  industrial  lib- 
erty of  th(i  people  he  represented. 

But  at  the  election  which  followed,  although  respei^tability  turned  its 
back  upon  Jackson  and  could  not  support  him,  the  majority  for  Jackson 
in  the  wh()le  country  icas  equal  to  the  total  vote  of  all  his  opponents. 

Now,  1  have  been  talking  history  all  the  time  without  coming  to  the 
<luestion  which  1  really  intended  to  discuss  to-night.  But  in  the  five 
minutes  that  remains  I  want  just  to  say  what  it  is  that  you  have  to  decide 
in  this  campaign.  It  is  not  a  question  of  bimetiiUism  or  whether  silver 
should  be  restored.  Everybody  agrees  to  that.  Senator  Hoar  of  this 
Stilt e  has  protested  over  and  over  again  that  there  are  no  gold  standard 
men  among  the  leaders  of  American  thought  —  that  they  are  all  for 
bimetallism. 

So,  too,  of  Senator  Lixige.  France  is  with  us,  Gennany  is  with  us,  all 
the  European  countries  are  with  us;  but  they  are  in  contest  with  the 
same  power  that  the  patriots,  Belmont  and  Morgan,  are  trying  to  fix 
upon  this  country;  but  they  dare  not  move,  because,  as  General  Walker 
said  but  two  weeks  ago,  the  contest  for  bimetallism  has  now  come  down 
to  a  contest  between  one  square  mile  of  T^ondon  and  the  rest  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Mr.  Meline,  the  leiuling  bimetjillist  of  France  urges  this 
cause,  as  does  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  tlie  distinguished  English  economist. 

The  Tnited  States  is  the  one  to  strike  the  electric  spark  and  the  Chi- 
cago convention  has  struck  it.  You  are  to  determine  now  whether  j'ou 
shall  bring  your  industries  to  prosperity  and  lead  the  world  in  this  move- 
ment that  means  the  interest  of  humanity  and  the  revival  of  your  busi- 
ness, or  whether  you  will  lie  down  like  whipj>ed  curs  and  wait  for  the 
consent  of  the  Rothschilds  of  T^ondon  and  follow  in  the  leiid  of  Euro- 
l)ean  monarchies. 

Let  me  not  t)y  any  inadvertence  forget  to  mention  the  name  of  Andrew 
.Jackson.  In  1832  there  had  been  erected  in  this  country  an  enormous 
ami  overpowering  influence  in  the  monetary  force  of  the  country  known 
as  the  United  States  Bank.  It  handled  all  the  treasure  of  the'  govern- 
ment. It  had  tlie  power  of  issuing  notes,  and  in  1832,  when  Andrew 
Jackson  was  again  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  the  president  of 
that   liank.  the  great  banking  king  of  that  day,  the  Piennont  Morgan 
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and  the  greatest  Belmont  patriot  of  1832,  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  went 
to  President  Jackson  and  reminded  him  that  he,  Mr.  Biddle,  had  the 
power  to  defeat  him  for  re-election. 

lie  had  given  out  that  that  banli  was  watching  over  and  earing  for 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  he  reminded  Andrew  Jackson  —  and 
how  familiar  this  proceeding  is  to-day —  that  his  bank,  by  its  control  of 
credits  through  the  country,  could  control  the  business  men  and  regu- 
late the  nominations  of  all  the  candidates  in  the  coming  election,  includ- 
ing tlie  president. 

Jackson  is  reported  to  have  made  this  answer  to  Mr.  Biddle,  and  I 
may  \)e  pardoned  by  a  sensitive  public  if  1  use  President  Jackson*s  exact 
words :  ^^  If  your  bank  can  make  and  unmake  presidents,  governors,  and 

congressmen,  that  is  a  d d  sight  too  much  power  for  any  one  man  or 

institution  to  hold.    And  if  you  bril>e  Congress  to  i-echarter  your  bank, 
I  will  veto  the  new  charter.'' 

Then  the  tight  was  on.  Then  a  mighty  power  began  to  gather  its 
forces  just  as  it  is  gathering  them  now.  The  newspaper  press  turned 
against  him  and  went  for  the  biiuk.  But  President  Jackson  had  some- 
thing to  say  concerning  the  newspapers  at  that  time.  On  July  10,  dur- 
ing his  canvnss  he  wrote  these  words  concerning  the  press :  "  The  fact 
that  bank  controls,  and  in  some  cases  substantially  owns,  and  by  its 
money  supports  some  of  the  leading  presses  of  the  country  is  now 
clearly  established." 

And  respecting  the  tone  and  temper  of  that  campaign,  our  Demo- 
cratic Jackson  also  expressed  himself  in  these  words  —  now  applicable 
to  this  new  tight  against  the  money  power  in  1896. 

Can  we  l>e  surprised  at  the  torrent  of  abuse  incessantlv  poured  out 
against  all  who  are  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  cupjditv  or  ambi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Bank?    No,  we  need  feel  no  surprise) 
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The  real  meaning  of  this  campaign  lies  far  deeper  than 
any  cjuestion  of  one  metal  or  two  for  a  monetary  base.  It  is 
the  people  against  the  dollar,  men  against  money,  the  public 
good  against  the  privilege  of  accumulating  wealth  that 
othei-s  create.  The  vital  question  is  whether  we  shall  fill 
the  offices  with  men  who  will  continue  the  policy  of  legislat- 
ing hi  favor  of  money-lenders,  banks,  trusts,  combinations, 
cor{)orations,  and  S3mdicates,  or  whether  we  will  fill  the 
otfices  with  men  who  are  opposed  to  special  privileges  and 
will  maugurate  a  policy  of  legislating  in  favor  of  the  people, 
a  policy  favoring  the  producers  of  wealtli  rather  than  the 
accumulators  of  wealth,  a  policy  favoring  the  ci-eation  and 
fair  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  whole  people  rather 
than  the  gathering  of  millions  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged 
few.  It  is  a  question  at  bottom  whether  we  shall  have  a 
government  that  is  satisfied  to  maintain  substantially  the 
present  conditions  and  let  us  stay  in  the  swamp,  or  whether 
we  shall  have  a  government  desirous  of  moving  out  on  to 
higher  gi'ound.  It  is  a  questicm  not  of  the  remonetization  of 
silver,  but  of  the  remanitization  of  the  government,  —  a 
<luestion  of  intrusting  the  Federal  power  to  men  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  great  common  people,  or  to  men  in  sym- 
pathy with  Wall  Street  and  the  whole  amiy  of  paiusitos  and 
monopolies,  —  to  men  who  l)elJeve  in  equal  rights  for  all, 
or  to  men  who  believe  in  special  privileges  for  the  wealthy 
and  influential.  It  is  a  question  whether  canine  affaii-s  shall 
l)e  regulated  in  the  interests  of  the  dog  or  in  the  interests  of 
the  flea. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  silver  issue  is  not  impor- 
tant.    Falling  prices  have  unduly  increased  the  burden  of 
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debts  both  public  and  private,  have  mined  farmers,  mer- 
chants, and  manufacturers,  and  paralyzed  busuiess.  We  are 
likely  to  have  falling  prices  with  continued  depression  and 
periodic  panics  iis  long  as  we  rely  on  the  single  gold  stand 
ard.  The  broadening  of  our  monetary  base  by  the  rein- 
statement of  silver  in  its  old  place  by  the  side  of  gold,  and 
the  issue  of  paper  based  on  the  new-coined  silver,  will  cause 
prices  to  rise  and  bring  to  us  the  prosperity  that  always 
accompanies  a  lising  market 

Ex-President  Harrison  and  others  tell  us  that  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  will  give  us  a  50-cent  dollar,  but  that  is 
untrue.  The  silver  in  a  dollar  is  worth  53  cents  now,  anc 
will  be  worth  more  when  the  demand  for  silver  is  increased 
by  adding  an  unlimited  monetary  demand  to  the  present 
commercial  demand.  When  the  mints  of  India  closed  to  sil- 
ver, it  fell  in  a  few  days  from  70  to  50  cents ;  if  the  mints 
of  India  had  been  reopened  to  silver,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  i-etunied  to  the  old  level.  It  is  not  believable  that 
opening  the  mints  of  the  United  States  to  silver  will  have 
less  effect  than  the  mints  of  India.  The  fii-st  silver  coined 
will  l)uy  ius  much,  dollar  for  dollar,  as  any  part  of  our  pivs- 
ent  currency,  and  the  bullion  price  will  rise  to  about  $1.29 
an  ounce,  because  any  one  can  tiike  it  to  the  mint  and  have 
it  coined  into  that.  As  the  volume  of  the  currency  is 
increased  by  the  coinage  of  silver  and  the  issue  of  paper 
based  on  it,  prices  will  lx?gin  to  rise,  that  is,  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  whether  gold  or  silver,  will  l)egin  to  fall.  Ac- 
cording to  the  careful  judgment  of  impartial  scholars,  this 
will  go  on  until  prices  have  lisen  to  the  level  of  four  or  five 
yeais  ago,  and  the  dollar  has  fallen  to  80  or  85  cents  of 
its  present  value. 

Kx-President  Harrison  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  knew  liis 
statements  conceming  a  50-cent  dollar  wei'e  false,  by  telling 
us  in  the  same  speech  that  *'  the  mine-owner  would  profit  by 
free  silver  since  he  would  get  an  exaggerated  price  for  his 
product "  and  that  "  free  silver  would  put  more  gold  out  ol 
circulation  than  the  mints  of  the  United  States  could  possibly 
put  in  in  yeai*s  of  silver,  so  that  instead  of  having  more 
money  we  should  have  less." 

The  mine-owner  gets  53  cents  now  for  the  371i  grains 
of  pure  silver  that  will  1x3  required  for  coining  a  dollar.  If 
he  is  to  get  an  *'  exaggerated  price  "  or  make  any  profit  out 
of  the  new  law,  it  must  be  through  the  iise  of  silver  above  63 
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cents.  Tlie  use  of  the  words  "  exaggerated  price  "  shows  a 
consciousness  that  silver  would  rise  and  that  the  columns  of 
**  arguments  "  based  on  the  50-cent  nonsense  were  conscious 
falsehoods. 

Silver  will  rise  and  the  mine-owner  will  gain,  but  he  will 
gain  no  more  than  lie  lost  in  1873  by  the  demonetization  of 
silver. 

If  silver  contracts  the  volume  of  our  currency  as  Harrison 
predicts,  prices  will  fall  still  further  and  the  dollar  will  rise 
in  value  instead  of  dropping  to  50  cents,  so  that  the  ex-Presi- 
dent is  again  involved  in  self-contradiction.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  that  free  silver  will  drive  gold  out  of  circulation. 
(Jold  is  not  in  circulation,  it  is  hoarded  in  bank  and  treasury 
and  private  nook ;  it  hius  no  need  to  move,  for  it  grows  in 
idleness,  —  but  when  silver  comes  into  the  field  and  prices 
l)egin  to  rise,  the  dollar  will  no  longer  increase  in  idleness,  it 
will  liave  to  come  out  of  its  hiding-places  and  go  into  busi- 
ne^ss  in  order  to  make  any  profit  for  its  owner.  So  that 
free  silver  will  not  drive  gold  out  of  circulation,  but  will 
compel  it  to  come  into  circulation.  It  may  gradually  go 
to  Europe,  —  probably  will,  —  but  if  it  does  it  will  be 
because  Kurope  will  give  us  a  full  equivalent  for  it.  If 
much  gold  goes  to  Europe  it  will  tend  to  lift  prices  there, 
stimulating  industry  and  creating  thereby  a  new  demand  for 
our  product*?. 

When  the  gold  men  exhaust  the  scareful  qualities  of  the 
prediction  tliat  free  silver  will  drive  out  of  circulation  600 
millions  of  gold  that  are  not  in  circulation,  thus  greatly  con- 
tracting our  circulating  medium,  they  turn  to  the  equally 
well  based  prediction  that  "  a  flood  of  silver  will  be  dumped 
at  our  mints,  pi*oducing  an  enormous  inflation  of  our  cur- 
rency." Whei'e  is  the  flood  to  come  from?  Europe  has  IJ^ 
billions  of  silver,  but  it  is  coined  at  the  ratio  of  15J  to  1, 
which  is  higher  than  ours,  so  their  coin  could  not  come 
here  except  at  a  loss.  Silver-using  countries  have  about  2 
billions  of  silver,  but  every  subtiuction  from  their  money 
will  raise  the  value  of  what  is  left,  so  that  the  profit  of 
shipment  would  soon  be  neutralized  and  equilibrium  se- 
cured. Silver  ornaments  and  plate  will  not.  be  melted 
to  any  alarming  extent,  because  for  the  most  part  the 
IalK)r  expended  upon  their  production  amounts  to  more 
than  the  coinage  profit.  There  remains  only  the  annual 
production,    which    amounts    to    200    millions    ki   coinage 
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values.  Production  would  be  stimulated  somewhat  — 
perhaps  to  300  millions.  A  considerable  jmrt  of  this 
would  be  needed  for  the  arts  and  for  use  in  o|her  coun- 
tries, leaving,  according  to  the  best  judges,  about  80  or  100 
millions  a  year  for  the  United  States.  On  the  whole  it 
appears  probable  that  a  few  hundi*ed  millions  will  come  to 
our  mints  at  the  start,  and  afterward  perliaps  100  millions 
a  year.  The  time  requii'ed  in  minting  will  prevent  any 
sudden  or  over-rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of  our  circu- 
lating medium. 

It  is  said  that  labor  will  be  a  loser  by  free  coinage.  This 
is  untrue  if  you  look  at  the  ultimate  as  well  as  the  immedi- 
ate results.  When  prices  go  up  wages  will  also  rise,  and 
employment  will  become  more  continuous  and  secure.  The 
first  effect  will  be  that  a  day^s  wages  will  buy  somewhat 
less  than  at  present  —  prices  will  be  lifted  first  —  then 
the  resulting  stimulation  of  business  will  call  for  more 
labor,  mills  and  factories  will  mn  full  time  instead  of  half  or 
a  tJiird  of  the  time,  men  now  at  work  will  have  work 
for  a  larger  part  of  the  year,  and  many  not  at  work  at  all 
will  be  able  to  get  work;  the  result  will  be  that  a  yearn 
wages  will  buy  a  good  deal  more  than  at  present;  and 
finally  as  the  increased  demand  for  labor  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  competition  through  the  employment  of  the  unem- 
ployed lifts  the  rate  of  daily  wages,  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  a  double  advantage  for  labor,  —  more  employment  and 
better  wages. 

It  is  said  that  wages  are  low  in  Mexico,  China,  and 
Japan,  where  they  use  silver.  Yes,  and  wages  are  low 
in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  Servia,  Cuba,  and 
Hayti  and  other  countries  where  gold  is  the  standard.  It 
is  the  standard  of  living  among  the  people  that  fixes  wages 
and  not  the  monetary  standard.  When  Germany  was 
on  the  silver  base  wages  were  higjier  than  they  are  now. 
Wages  were  higher  in  the  United  States  before  1873  than 
they  are  now,  even  if  you  measure  them  hi  gold  in  both 
cases.  I  know  the  Aldrich  report  is  supposed  to  be  au- 
thority that  wages  have  risen ;  but  in  its  estimates  of  wage 
progression  that  report  is  \'itiated  by  the  most  palpable  ab- 
surdities. 

The  following  calculation  illustrates  the  methods  by  which 
the  Aldrich  report  arrives  at  tlie  conclusion  that  wages  ro6e 
\4t\  per  cent  between  1873  and  1891 : 
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1873,  >v:igeH  of  furcman    .       .   $2.00 

"         ''       *'    10  men  1.00  each 

1891,     ••        ••   foreman    .        .      2.78 

••         ••       ••  20  men       .       .       .00  ea«:h 

Average  increase  per  foreman,     .78  or  3Mk 
**       (lecreane  per  man,  .10  or  10% 

Total  net  Increase,  foreman  and  men,    2U% 
A?erage  increase  ('2U<^  divided  by  2)  =  14.0% 

It  may  well  stagger  belief  that  such  methods  should  be 
employed  in  a  document  of  such  importance  —  yet  such  is  the 
fjict :  a  foi-eman  or  superintendent  weighs  as  much  in  the 
Aldrich  scales  lus  the  whole  body  of  men  under  him.  If  we 
lake  the  totid  niiml)er  of  workew  and  the  total  wages  shown 
in  the  report  (which,  though  not  entirely  perfect,  is  never- 
theless a  far  more  perfect  method  than  the  one  employed  in 
the  report)  the  account  will  stand  iis  follows : 

Average  ware. 
No.  men  of  all  riortn.        Total  wageH.      In  currency.      In  gold. 
187.)  (i,210  12.660  $2.04  $1.81 

18111  7,7(»  13,12ft  1.69  1.09 

showing  a  fall  instead  of  a  rise  of  wjiges;  and  thei*e  has  been 
a  considemble  additional  fall  since  1891. 

We  are  told  that  free  silver  will  cause  a  panic.  Perhaps 
so,  —  not  because  of  any  trouble  with  free  silver  itself,  but 
l)ecause  the  men  who  control  our  industries  are  bitterly 
oppased  to  silver  and  will  be  apt  to  kick  the  furniture  to 
pieces  if  they  can't  have  their  way,  especially  as  they  know 
that  somebody  else  will  have  to  pay  for  the  furniture.  If 
you  had  a  golden  locomotive  that  brought  the  cargoes  of  the 
world  to  your  Ixick  door  to  let  you  select  whatever  you 
wished,  and  the  fellows  who  raised  the  com  and  potatoes, 
wheat,  cotton,  pork,  etc.,  should  build  a  silver  locomotive  and 
run  it  on  another  track  straight  from  the  farm  and  the  fac- 
tory to  the  public  market  and  not  by  your  back  door  at  all, 
so  that  you  could  no  longer  live  by  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
your  gold  engine,  but  must  go  to  work  for  a  living,  it  is  not 
improlmble  that  you  would  get  red  in  the  face  and  swear,  and 
call  the  new  scheme  theft  and  anarchy  and  repudiation  and 
all  that,  and  you  might  be  mean  enough,  you  and  your 
fellows,  to  blow  up  some  of  the  cars,  and  block  the  track, 
and  smash  things  up  considerably  —  it  would  not  be  anarchy 
if  you  did  it,  but  only  a  panic. 

At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  a  panic  could  not  last  long  in 
the  face  of  rising  prices  and  under  a  government  willing  to 
come  to  the  rescue  by  loaning  money  directly  to  tlie  people 
on  good  security.     And  it  is  also  clear  that  if  we  continue 
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the  gold  standard  we  sliall  Iiave  ever-deepening  depression 
with  periodic  panics  as  we  have  had  in  tlie  past.  It  ik  tlie 
choice  between  two  roads,  one  of  wliich  is  down  gi'ade  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  with  numei-ous  gullies  and  precipices, 
wliile  the  other  may  pass  a  valley  at  the  start,  but  Ls  certain 
soon  to  caiTy  us  on  to  a  long  and  steady  upward  slope. 

The  charge  that  free  silver  is  anarchy,  tlieft,  and  i-epudia- 
tion  will  not  bear  examination.  Anarchy  is  defined  by 
Webster  as  '"  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  is  no  law." 
The  silver  men  do  not  propose  to  abolish  law,  but  simply  U> 
alter  law  in  the  regular  constitutional  way. 

Theft  and  repudiation  are  just  as  wide  of  the  truth  as 
anarchy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  free  silver  will  take 
advantages  from  some  which  they  have  long  enjoyed,  but  to 
which  they  have  no  light,  and  the  deprivation  of  which  is 
not  theft,  but  justice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  other 
cases  free  silver  will  work  real  injustice,  —  at  the  same  time 
that  it  justly  relieves  old  debtors  of  the  overweight  of 
obligations  created  yeans  ago,  it  \vill  necessarily  injure 
creditors  upon  contracts  recently  made;  but  this  injustice  is 
not  the  object  of  the  free-silver  movement,  it  is  merely 
incidental ;  and  no  measure  for  the  public  good  was  ever 
enacted  that  did  not  cause  injustice.  The  issue  of  {mper 
money  in  increasing  volumes  during  the  Reljellion  eaiLsed 
prices  to  rise,  and  enabled  tlie  debtor  to  pay  off  his  debt 
with  less  than  he  borrowed ;  but  the  issue  of  paper  was  not 
repudiation  —  it  was  a  patriotic  measure  for  the  public 
well-being,  and  the  injustice  was  incidental. 

Moreover,  there  are  few  peraons  who  are  recent  creditors 
and  without  other  relation  to  this  question.  Nearly  all 
creditoi-s  are  also  interested  more  or  less  in  production, 
manufacturing,  and  trade ;  and  upon  this  side  free  silver  will 
help  many  of  these  people  more  than  it  hurts  them  on  the 
creditor  side. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  injustice  caused  by 
free  silver  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
injustice  that  has  been  caused  by  tlie  gold  standaixl  and  will 
be  caused  by  it  if  it  is  permitted  to  continue.  A  dollar 
thai  cheats  the  debtor  is  just  as  dishonest  as  one  tliat  cheats 
the  creditor.  An  honest  dollar  is  one  that  cheats  neither ;  or 
when  injustice  to  individuals  is  unavoidable,  the  honest 
dollar  is  the  dollar  tliat  comes  nearest  to  doing  justice  to  the 
whole  community.     The  present  dollar  is  a  200-cent  dollar, 
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a  very  dishonest  dollar  in  lefei-ence  to  the  public  debt  and  to 
many  private  debts.  To  tiike  off  a  pai*t  of  this  over-value  Ls 
not  dishonesty,  but  simple  justice. 

If  a  debtor  votes  for  silver  believing  that  it  \vill  release 
him  from  a  just  indebtedness,  and  that  belief  constitutes  the 
motive  of  his  vote,  he  is  a  scoundrel  and  a  repudiator ;  but 
if  he  believes  that  silver  will  simply  reduce  Iiis  debt  to  its 
original  size,  and  prevent  his  creditor  from  getting  more 
than  his  due,  his  l)allot  is  that  of  an  honest  man ;  and  if  in 
addition  lie  thinks  free  silver  will  cliange  depression  to 
prosperity  and  lienefit  the  country  as  a  whole,  his  vote  is 
tlie  vote  of  a  patriot. 

Suppose  tliat  you  should  borrow  100  yards  of  cloth  from 
me,  wliicli  I  sliould  meiusure  off  with  a  yard-stick  36  inches 
long,  and  before  you  returned  the  cloth  I  should  legislate  the 
yard-stick  up  to  72  inches,  or  should  fail  to  enact  proper 
measures  to  check  a  tendency  of  the  stick  to  expand,  so  that 
by  deliberate  fraud  or  by  unprevented  expansion  the  yard- 
stick came  to  he  72  inches  long,  and  when  3'ou  brought 
Ijack  your  100  yards  of  cloth,  as  long  a  piece  as  you  had 
l)orrowed,  I  said,  '^  That  won't  do ;  you'll  have  to  get  s(mie 
more  cloth ;  that's  only  half  enough,"  and  you  at  last 
puzzled  out  what  wius  the  matter  and  discovered  that 
the  yard-stick  had  increased  in  length,  and  you  said,  "  This 
is  all  wrong ;  if  you  did  it  intentionally  it  is  a  fraud,  and  if 
you  did  not  intend  this  result  it  will  still  be  a  fmud  for  you 
to  insist  on  receiving  twice  as  much  as  you  gave ;  I  shall 
write  a  few  words  on  the  statute  book  that  will  reduce  that 
yard-stick  to  its  former  dimensions."  Would  you  not  l)e 
justified  ui  such  action?  I  think  you  would:  and  I  believe 
that  the  farmei-s  of  the  West  and  South  do  not  intend  to 
vote  for  confiscation,  but  for  justice  and  tlie  public  good. 
Their  self-int«rest  coincides  on  the  wliole  with  equity 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  their  votes  will  be  the 
votes  of  righteous  men. 

It  will  bie  harder  for  Wall  Street  to  manipulate  a  currency 
based  on  gold  and  silver  than  a  currency  based  on  gold  alone. 
Where  the  mints  are  open  to  both  metals,  and  the  govern- 
ment and  evei7  other  debtor  has  the  option  to  pay  in  either 
metal,  which  is  the  condition  of  things  dignified  by  the  tenn 
bimetallism,  the  money  gamblers  cannot  compel  the  nation  to 
issue  bonds  simply  by  cornering  gold ;  they  will  have  to  cor- 
ner silver  at  the  same  time. 
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A  double  base  will  be  less  influenced  by  changes  in  the 
mining  output,  by  the  hoarding  of  Russia,  the  caUs  of  the 
arts,  etc.     Witli  a  single  gold  biise,  if  the  production  of  gold 
falls  off,  our  finances  suffer,  but  with  silver  too  to  rely  on  we 
sIuiU  be  much  better  off,  it  being  less  likely  that  the  supply 
of  both  metals  will  fail  at  the  same  time  than  that  the  supply 
of  a  single  l)ase  should  fail.    Moreover,  the  use  of  two  metals 
gives    us    double  or   more  than  double  tlie  average  annual 
addition  to  our  monetiiry  base  that  we  get  with  gold  alone. 
This  will  enable  our  tinancial  system  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of   business,  and    prices  will  not  fall  as  they  Iiave 
been  doing  under  the  gold  standard.     In  every  way  a  double 
l)ase  is  more  stable  in  reference  to  commodities  than  a  single 
base. 

It  is  true  that  "  gold  is  the  standard  of  the  most  enliglit- 
ened  nations  of  the  earth,"  but  it  Ls  also  true  tliat  it  became 
such  through  the  action  of  the  money-lendhig  chusses  in  those 
nations  and  not  through  the  intelligent  action  of  the  people  in 
general.  The  money-lendei's  saw  that  if  they  could  concen- 
tiute  upon  gold  the  monetary  demand  formerly  divided 
between  gold  and  silver,  the  value  of  their  money  would  be 
greatly  enhanced ;  and  as  the  government  was  largely  in  their 
hands  and  the  hands  of  those  they  are  able  to  control  by  "South 
Improvement  Company  Conti*acts  "  and  other  means  more  or 
less  similar,  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
their  purpose.  The  result  has  teen  that  the  whole  group  of 
'*  enlightened  natioiLs  "  with  a  gold  base  have  been  grievously 
alHicted  with  falling  prices  and  industrial  disasters,  while  sil- 
ver-using countries  have  suffered  little  or  none,  and  ai-e 
t^Mlay  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Besides  the  potent  arguments  for  bimetallism  on  general 
grounds,  and  the  specific  justice  of  restoring  silver  to  its  old 
position  in  our  financial  system,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
success  of  silver  tliis  year  will  clear  the  way  for  other 
sadly  needed  reforms.  The  problem  of  monopoly  is  a  press- 
ing one.  So  are  the  questions  of  dii'ect  legislaticm  and  pro- 
portional representation,  civil  service  reform,  a  corrupt 
practices  act  of  efficient  nature,  the  proper  restiiction  of 
immigration,  the  intelligent  redistribution  of  labor  displaced 
by  inventions,  etc.  If  silver  is  defeated,  the  people  will 
listen  to  notliing  else  for  the  next  four  years.  But  if  silver 
is  successful,  we  shall  not  only  reform  our  finances,  but  open 
tlie  way  for  other  advances  no  less  important  and  imperative. 
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Let   us   sum   up  now    the    results    of  our   diseuissiou   in 
a  sort  of 

BALANCE   SHEET. 

8ILVKK.  GOLD. 

•f -f  A  litfinK  market.  A  falling  market. 

tliiHUce  to  old  debtorii  and  injury  to        Justice   to  new  cretlltoru  and  injur}*  to 
new  creditorH.  *  old  dehtorti. 

-f-Spe<*ulative   control    of    two  meUils 

harder  than  one. 

-}--f-SUiMlity  of  two  n»i't.-ils  le^h  affe«*ted 
by  aroiiientH  o(  |>rodii(*tion,  eU*. 


International  moneUiry  harmony. 


I'oKriible  temporary  ]iani('..  C-ontinued     depreHrilun      and     periodic 

panicri. 

-}  (iift  to  ownerri  of  silver  ndne:*.  Continued  jrlftH  to  owners  of  gold  and 

all  money  l>aiied  on  it. 

-}-( ;iear  the  air.  Air  continueB  murky. 

-\  f  Common  people  a  fair  ]»re]iond«'ran<'e       Continued  |M>wer  of  plutix*raey  and  Uie 
in  the  {government.  m:tehine. 

-f-  f  The  ditf  utiion  of  wealth.  The  eongetstion  of  wealth. 

f -f  Opportuntties  for  men.  Op^uirtunitleB  for  money. 

As  a  rising  market  is  intiniU;!}'  prefemble  to  a  falling  mar- 
ket, silver  must  have  a  strong  credit  on  the  fii'st  count. 
Tliere  is  -no  douht  that  tlie  market  will  rise  if  silver  is  suc- 
cessful;  that  is  admitted  by  McKinley,  Harrison,  Sherman, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  gold  men,  —  the  men  who  stand  for 
silver  do  so  because  they  desire  a  rising  market,  and  if  silver 
alone  does  not  bring  it,  they  will  issue  enough  paper  on  the 
silver  to  secure  it.  As  the  great  bulk  of  debt  Ls  more  than 
four  years  old,  the  justice  done  to  old  debtors  will  in  all 
probability  exceed  the  injustice  done  to  recent  creditoi-s,  and 
it  wouhl  Ikj  fair  to  give  silver  a  credit  cm  the  second  count; 
but  in  order  to  avoid  any  possilnlity  of  seeming  to  overesti- 
mate the  benefits  of  silver,  we  will  merely  cancel  the  second 
count,  allowing  the  incidental  injustice  to  recent  creditoi's  as 
an  offset  to  the  just  relief  of  old  debtoi-s.  The  credits  on 
the  third  and  fouith  counts  need  no  explanation  beyond  that 
alieady  given. 

To  be  sure  of  fairness,  I  have  debited  silver  on  the  fifth 
count,  although  it  Ls  by  no  means  clear  that  gold  deserves 
a  credit  even  here.  It  is  true,  at  present,  that  a  gold  stand- 
aixl  secures  us  monetary  haiinony  with  Europe.  But  every 
party,  even  the  Republican,  Ls  pledged  to  bimetallism,  and 
there  is  strong  reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  enactment  of  free 
coinage  by  the  United  States  Ls  the  shortest  road  to  inter- 
national bimetiiULnm.  This  is  the  view,  not  only  of  high 
authorities  in  this  country,  but  of  the  leading  bimetallist8  of 
Europe,  such  as  Ceniuschi  and  Arendt.     There  is  a  powerful 
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movement  in  Germany,  France,  and  even  in  England  for  tlie 
reinstatement  of  silver  for  the  same  reasons  that  are  urged  in 
this  country,  and  tiieir  leading  thinkers  declare  tliat  victory 
in  the  United  States  will  surely  be  followed  by  similar  vic- 
tories for  silver  in  the  Old  World,  re-establishing  international 
monetary  harmony  on  the  truer  basis  of  bimetallism.  How- 
ever tliis  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  international 
monetary  harmony  is  not  of  very  great  importance.  Our 
international  trade  is  only  4  per  cent  of  our  whole  business, 
and  international  exchanges  can  be  canied  on  by  means  of 
bullion  and  bills  of  exchange  based  on  shipments  of  com- 
modities, etc.,  as,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  now.  We  have 
no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  silver  countries  now,  and  we 
should  have  no  trouble  in  dealing  with  gold  coimtries  tlien. 

A  possible  temporary  panic  may  be  lialanced  against  the 
continued  depression  and  periodic  panics  sure  to  come  with 
the  peraistence  of  the  gold  standard,  though,  in  fact,  a  ci-edit 
belongs  to  silver  on  this  count,  on  the  same  principle  tliat  a 
man  with  a  bad  tooth  would  prefer  the  pain  of  having 
it  pulled  to  the  continued  annoyance  and  periodic  ach- 
ings  that  would  accompany  its  retention.  The  giving  back 
to  the  silver  mine-owners  what  was  taken  from  them  in 
1873  will  not  offset  the  enormous  gifts  tliat  have  been  made 
and  will  continue  to  be  made  under  the  gold  standard  to  the 
ownei's  of  gold  mines  and  gold  money  and  all  money  based 
on  gold.  As  to  the  owners  of  silver  mines,  fiee  silver  is 
simply  restoration,  taking  from  gold  what  it  wiested  from  sil- 
ver and  giving  it  back  to  silver  —  or,  i-ather,  a  part  is  given 
back;  all  the  millions  of  unearned  hicrement  that  have 
accrued  to  the  owners  of  gold  in  the  last  23  yeare  remain  in 
their  possession. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  already  said,  tlie  rest  of  the 
balance  sheet  explains  itself :  1  point  for  gold  and  8  points 
for  silver,  5  of  them  double  points  —  points  of  incalculable 
importance. 

In  order  to  perfect  our  finances  and  readjust  our  industrial 
system  to  modern  conditions,  we  must  do  much  more  tlian 
achieve  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Bimetallism  will  still 
leave  our  cuirency  open  to  private  manipulation  if  combina- 
tions sufficiently  large  can  be  formed.  Government  owner- 
ship of  the  mines  would  help,  but  the  only  way  to  place  the 
monetary  system  beyond  the  reach  of  private  interest,  and 
secui-e  its  management  in  the  public  interest,  is  to  make  the 
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nK)netary  system  a  [)ul)lic  institution — let  tlie  government 
issue  all  money  in  payment  for  public  work,  or  in  loans 
through  postal  savings  banks  that  shall  keep  the  people's 
money  in  alwolute  security,  and  lend  to  the  manufacturer, 
tlie  merchant,  and  the  farmer  on  good  security,  as  well  as  to 
the  biinker  and  the  owner  of  bonds. 

Free  silver  is  only  one  step,  —  the  financial  goal  must  be  to 
place  the  movement  of  the  currency  volume  under  intelligent 
control,  acting  in  the  broad  daylight  m  the  interests  of  the 
wliole  nation ;  for  this  movement  of  the  money  volume  is  the 
power  that  gives  control  of  prices  and  determines  in  a  lai-ge 
degree  the  question  of  prosperity  or  panic.  Then  monopoly  and 
special  privilege  of  eveiy  kind  must  be  redeemed  to  the  pub- 
lic use.  Government  must  be  purified  and  improved,  and 
labor  out  of  pliace  must  be  helped  to  readjustment  and  ren- 
dered secure  in  the  opportunity  to  make  an  hemes t  living. 

I  stJind  at  the  junction  of  three  great  roads  —  one  leads 
to  the  right  up  a  smiling  slope  to  the  public  ownei'ship  of 
numopolies,  security  of  employment,  elevation  of  lal)or,  a 
national  currency  and  postal  savings  banks,  progressive  taxa- 
tion of  incomes  and  inheritances,  direct  legislation,  etc.,  etc. ; 
on  the  left,  is  the  road  of  gold,  that  is  full  of  puddles  and 
mud  and  rocks,  and  leads  forever  down,  over  gulch  and  preci- 
pice, to  a  vaster  congestion  of  wealth,  a  strengthened  money 
power,  a  more  coiTupted  government,  and  a  nation  in  slavery 
to  privilege ;  the  middle  road  is  the  silver  road,  and  it  looks 
lus  though  it  had  a  gully  at  the  start,  and  some  recks  and 
puddles  l)eyond,  but  it  has  an  upward  slope  upon  tlie  whole 
and  turns  after  a  while  and  runs  into  the  road  on  tlie  right. 
I'd  like  to  travel  the  right-hand  road  from  the  stiirt,  but  my 
fellow  citizeiLs  say,  "  No,  we  must  take  the  left  road  or  the 
middle  ;  your  choice  lies  l)etween  these  two."  I  find  that  tlie 
men  wlio  are  going  the  silver  road  want  about  the  same  things 
that  I  want,  they  are  opposed  to  private  monopoly,  believe 
in  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none,  desire  a 
rising  market,  the  elevation  of  labor,  etc.,  —  I  fuul  that  the 
silver  road  runs  into  the  anti-monopoly,  eciual-rights  road  a 
little  further  on.  And  I  say,  '*  Well,  if  I  can't  get  you  to  go 
on  the  right-hand  road  from  the  start,  —  if  we  must  go  on  the 
gold  road  or  the  silver  road,  then  I'll  go  with  the  men  who 
want  what  I  want,  and  on  the  road  that  leads  into  the  road 
I  want  to  ti-avel." 


THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  THE  SINGLE  TAX. 


BY   S.    HOWARD   IJCECH. 


Now  that  the  l>attle  for  the  single  tax  and  Iiumanity  in 
on,  we  hear  from  those  who  will  not  take  the  time  and  trouble 
to  undei-stand  our  proposition  among  other  objectioiiH  this  : 
"  Oh,  the  theory  is  very  nice  and  it  all  sounds  well  enough, 
but  it  will  not  work  out  in  pi-actice,"  and  tlien  the  widow 
who  was  held  up  against  the  anti-slavery  agitation  Ls  now 
l)eing  held  up  against  this  cause.  To  be  sui-e  she  Ls  getting 
pretty  old  and  feeble  now,  but  her  would-be  friends  {)er8ist 
in  dmgging  her  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  under  all 
circuuLstances.  This  is  the  stei-eotyped  way  of  putting  it: 
*'  What  will  become  of  the  poor  widow  who  has  all  of  her 
money  invested  in  land  ?  will  it  not  l)e  an  injustice  to  her  ?  " 

It  Ls  my  purpose  in  this  aiticle  to  point  out  to  such  unthink- 
ing people  just  how  the  single  tax  will  work  in  practice.  I 
propose  to  treat  the  subject  entirely  from  tlie  fiscal  side, 
although  in  my  own  opinion  the  moral  side  of  the  question  is, 
if  possible,  the  stronger  position,  one  which  in  fact  cannot  be 
successfully  contradicted  from  any  possible  position. 

We  hold  "that  which  the  individual  creates  belongs 
wholly  to  the  individual,  and  that  wliich  the  conmiunity 
creates  belongs  wholly  to  the  community."  These  two 
propositions,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  admitted  by  all  faii^ 
minded  people,  for  they  involve  the  main  proposition  that  "  to 
tliem  who  create  belong."  What  right  have  a  few  people  to 
take  from  the  whole  i)eople  what  the  whole  people  create  ? 
It  takes  the  whole  community  to  create  land  values,  there- 
fore the  land  values  belong  to  the  whole  people,  and  no 
individual  has  any  right  to  that  value  except  as  one  of  the 
community,  or,  in  other  words,  no  individuals  liave  any  right 
to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  that  which  the  whole  com- 
munity create,  for  when  they  do  tins  they  rob  other  indi- 
viduals of  their  pai-t  in  tlus  general  fund,  and  tliey  also  rob 
the  community  of  the  whole  of  tliLj  fund  wliich  should  go  to 
the  government  to  jmy  the  necessary  governmental  expenses. 
ThLs  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear-cut  business  view  of  the  whole 
matter. 
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Under  the  present  system  the  government  (the  community 
jis  a  whole)  creates  something  like  two  billions  of  land  values 
every  year,  and  instead  of  using  this  themselves  they  hand 
it  over  to  a  few  individuals  to  be  used  as  these  few  individ- 
uals ])leiise,  and  for  their  own  i^ersonal  use ;  and  these  per- 
sons do  not  even  condescend  to  spend  it  in  the  United 
States,  but  go  to  some  foreign  country,  and  hobnob  with 
some  lord,  or  buy  some  duke  or  earl,  with  a  worn-out  con- 
stitution and  title,  for  their  daughter. 

Is  there  aiiythmg  more  senseless  than  for  the  whole  people 
to  create  this  enormous  land  value  and  then  to  give  it  away? 
If  we  are  such  a  charitaUe  people,  why  do  we  not  give  it  to 
the  needy,  who  would  use  it  to  some  advantage  to  themselves 
and  the  community  in  which  they  live  ?  Why  not  tiike  this 
value  and  pay  our  government.  State,  and  municipal  ex- 
penses ?  There  would  l)e  more  than  we  need  for  all  of  these 
necessary  expenses,  and  then  Avith  the  l>alance  we  could  cre- 
ate beautiful  parks,  gmnd  boulevards,  build  museums,  ait 
palaces,  public  libiaries,  and,  above  eveiything  else,  it  W(mld 
relieve  the  people  of  such  enormous  burdens  that  they  would 
be  able  to  build  l)eautiful  homes  and  have  them  suiTounded 
with  l)eautiful  lawns  instead  of  living  in  seven-story  tene- 
ment houses  and  badly  ventilated  flats.  What  would  be 
the  effect  upon  industry  were  we  as  a  people  to  use  a  little 
common  sense  and  take  what  we  ourselves  create  ?  Simply 
this :  It  would  make  it  unprofitable  to  hold  land  out  of  use, 
and  those  now  holding  it  would  have  either  to  use  it^  sell  it, 
lose  money  on  it,  or  let  it  go  for  taxes,  when  it  would  revert 
to  the  government  and  there  remain  until  some  industrious 
citizen  wanted  to  use  it,  when  he  would  take  possession  and 
pay  the  annual  rental  value  on  that  particular  piece  of  land 
into  the  public  treajsury. 

When  all  of  the  land  now  held  for  speculation  is  thrown 
on  the  market,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  gieatly  reducing  the 
selling  price,  making  it  much  easier  for  those  wanting  to  use 
it  to  get  it.  As  land  includes  all  that  nature  put  here,  tliis 
would  open  up  all  of  the  rich  mining  lands,  oil  fields,  coal 
fields,  forests,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  natural  oppoitunities. 
There  would  then  be  millions  of  people  who  coidd  at  once 
get  work  at  good  wages,  and  who  would  at  once  commence 
to  build  homes.  This  building  would  start  the  log-cuttere 
in  the  forests,  the  saw-mills,  the  people  who  make  saw-mills, 
the  transportation  companies  and  the  men  who  build  cars 
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mA  t^Atjfu  iLe  teizn^'rrr*.  \Lr:  :l4^:^.2^  =I1X  die  carpenterss 

lJi*r  j^ifji^rhang^rrsw  tL-e  'iMri-ri  1  •  ms^  :L-r  riminire  factories, 
the  iz^jTi  mines  And  all  :rie  «ii5rrer.t  r-rdnohes  «if  industry* 
which  In  anv  wav  il^  irrr..  TLese  ^-r^rkers  wmuW  have  to 
}jt  *Ti:/pIi€rd  with  jH'-t^  cl'-rhinsr.  iii"r>r  f'>*i  and  ]»etter  food, 
an^l  th>  w<^>uid  in  mm  start  the  farmer?,  the  wrml  gn>wens, 
the  tanneries,  the  faet-'fi^s.  the  ^hipiers,  the  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  and  in  fact  it  would  start  the  hall  Dialling  from  the 
Tenr  f ^nindati* in.  and  the  farther  it  r»»:Ied  the  larser  it  would 
jrrriw  and  the  more  wrirkers  it  would  take  to  pu>h  it  along, 
until  everj"  conceivaUe  kind  of  industrr  would  be  put  into 
o|ieralion,  and  even*  man,  woman.  ar:d  child  whi"»  needed  it 
could  find  slea^^ly  emplri\-ment  at  wasres  which  must  neces- 
sarily ri^e  aj5  the  demand  f»»r  wi»rkers  iiicreast-s  until  the  high- 
est pr^int  pr*?sible  ft»r  capit;)!  to  employ  lal»i">r  was  reached. 
i^>n  the  other  hand,  it  would  release  an  armv  of  laliorers  now 
employe^l  in  our  c«»mplicated  tax  system,  and  allow  these 
l>e<^>ple  to  gff  into  some  employment  where  they  would  be 
prriducers  in  the  true  sense.  This  would  still  further  pro- 
mote prrnluction,  as  ft  at  ^t  ml  co-ojieration  always  d«>es. 

Now  let  as  see  aliout  the  [Mior  widow  who  has  all  of  her 
money  investe^l  in  land.  It  Ls  to  lie  presumeil  that  she 
liought  land  because  she  wanted  land.  Had  she  wanted 
wheat,  or  coni,  or  cattle,  or  a  stock  of  goods  she  would 
have  had  the  same  privilege  of  buying  them,  and  would  have 
Ixiught  each  or  any  of  these  things  liecause  she  had  a  iL<e  for 
them ;  therefore  it  is  to  Ije  presume<l  that  she  had  a  use  for 
the  land,  otherwise  whv  shouM  she  buv  it?  WTiv  should 
any  i)ereon  buy  anything  he  caiuiot  use?  It  is  business 
to  8upi>ofie  that  when  a  i)ei-son  buys  a  thing  he  has  a  iLse 
for  that  particular  tiling.  Now  it  might  \ye  suppised  from 
the  way  this  question  Ls  raised  that  we  pix>i)ose  to  take  away 
from  this  p<K)r  \vidow  her  land,  but  we  make  no  such 
proposition.  She  will  have  the  same  right  and  privilege  of 
keeping  her  land  that  she  now  has.  L'nder  the  present 
system  we,  l)eing  a  verj-  charitable  people,  are  giving  her  all 
of  the  increased  value  of  this  land  which  we  make.  We 
think  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  use  this  value  to 
letter  advantage  by  allowing  our  owni  families  to  share  in  it, 
and  wo  simply  pi*o[K)se  to  stop  giving  it  to  the  widow  and 
use  it  for  cmr  own  needs  as  a  community.  We  are  in  no 
way  tiiking  from  her  anything  she  has  herself  created,  but 
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we  think  we  have  given  her  all  we  can  afford,  and  propose  to 
stop  giving  it  to  her  and  use  it  for  our  geneml  needs.  She 
will  still  have  her  land^  and  ean  keep  it  and  use  it  or  let  it  lie 
idle  just  as  she  wishes  just  so  long  as  she  pays  the  ta^es^ 
exactly  as  she  must  do  now. 

Nor  is  there  any  possible  injustice  done  to  any  individual 
under  sucli  a  system.  On  the  contrary,  it  insui-es  to  all 
equal  oppoitunity,  which  is  the  intent  of  our  Constitution. 
Here  is  the  proposition :  We,  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  give  the  land  its  value.  All  land  not  being  of 
the  same  productiveness  or  desimbility,  it  would  be  manifestly 
unjust  to  give  one  individual  a  certain  very  desimble  or 
productive  spot  and  another  individual  a  very  undesirable 
or  unproductive  spot  without  in  some  way  equalizing  this 
difference.  This  is  what  we  propase  to  do.  Fiach  of  these 
pieces  of  land  will  have  its  respective  value.  Suppose 
the  better  location  is  worth  $50,000  and  the  i)oorer  one 
't2,000  ;  the  hidividual  holding  the  spot  worth  fifty  thousand 
would  pay  into  the  public  treasury  a  tax  of  say  three  \\e\' 
cent,  which  would  Ije  $1,500,  and  the  person  liolding  the 
piece  worth  two  thousand  would  pay  the  same  rate  of  three 
per  cent  or  $60.  Thus  would  this  difference  of  location  1k^ 
e(|ualize(l,  and  each  would  pay  according  to  the  oppoi-tunitie^s 
given  him  by  the  community.  This  would  be  al)solute 
justice  to  all  parties.  Suppose  for  an  illustration  that  ther(i 
is  a  large  hotel  at  which  a  certain  numl^er  of  people  wish  to 
stop.  The  government  of  the  hotel  insures  to  each  indi- 
vidual permanent  possession  of  a  particular  room  so  long  jis 
that  individual  pays  the  tax  or  rent.  Some  have  the  finest 
rooms,  nchly  furnished,  convenient  to  the  libmry,  the 
dining-room,  and  whatever  they  need  for  their  comfort. 
They  naturally  have  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  their 
rooms.  From  that  point  the  rooms  grade  down  tAi  the 
poorest  in  the  hotel,  each  paying  for  the  desirability  of 
their  respective  rooms.  That  is  what  the  single  tax  will  do, 
simply  make  those  having  possession  of  any  particular 
piece  of  land  pay  into  the  public  treasury  the  tax  or  rent 
according  to  the  location  of  that  spot.  The  landlord  made 
the  value  of  the  roouLs.  The  people  make  the  value  of  the 
land.  # 

It  is  no  concern  of  the  landlord  if  one  of  his  guests  wishes 
to  lock  up  his  room  and  not  use  it;  he  has  possession  and  the 
privilege  of  using  it  whenever  he  wants  to  do  so,  and  the 
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landlord  charges  him  for  that  possession  or  privilege.  Neither 
is  it  any  concern  of  the  community  whether  a  person  uses  a 
piece  of  land  or  not,  provided  he  jmy  the  covimunity  the  full 
value  of  pos8e88ion  ;  but  it  Ls  this  value  wliich  the  communily 
should  demand  of  a  pei-son  having  possession,  just  as  tlie 
landlord  demands  the  value  of  the  room. 

We  have  to  make  but  few  new  laws  to  put  tliis  method  in 
full  operation.  The  most  we  have  to  do  is  to  repeal  some 
bad  laws  we  now  have  and  sul)stitute  a  law  i-aising  all  taxes, 
national,  State,  and  municipal,  from  land  values.  Then 
when  a  person  built  a  house  he  would  not  Ije  fined  for  liis 
industry.  When  he  furnished  hLs  home  wiUi  the  necessities 
and  comforts  of  life,  he  would  not  be  still  furtlier  fined. 
Think  of  the  injustice  of  a  law  which  says  to  a  familj':  "  If 
you  dare  buy  a  sewing  machine  with  which  to  make  your 
clothes  we  Avill  fine  you.  We  don't  believe  in  sewing 
machines,  we  l)elieve  in  doing  things  in  tiie  old  way ;  neither 
do  we  believe  in  allowing  men  to  \ye  employed  in  making 
sewing  machines ;  we  l)elieve  in  restricting  lal)or,  and  we  will 
fine  everybody  who  dares  buy  a  sewing  machine,  not  only 
once  but  each  year  so  long  as  you  dare  keep  it."  Just  tliink 
of  the  idiocy  of  such  a  law,  and  then  think  of  the  idiocy  of 
creating  two  billions  of  value  every  year  and  then  giving  it 
to  a  few  individuals  who  never  do  anj-thing  to  create  this 
value. 

Is  there  anything  easier,  more  sensible,  or  more  business- 
like than  that  we,  the  community,  take  this  value  wliich  we, 
the  community,  create  and  pay  our  legitimate  govonimentiil 
expenses,  set  lal)or  and  capital  free,  and  go  on  to  a  new  civil- 
ization like  a  sensible  American  people? 


JESUS  AND  THE  APOSTLES. 


BY  PKOF.  JOSEPH  RODES  BUCHANAN,  M.  D. 


*♦  And,  lo,  I  8hall  be  with  you  alwayb,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  — 
Matthew  xxviii.  20. 

Tliese  are  the  very  words  of  him  who  '*  spake  as  man 
never  spake,"  ovemwing  the  hosts  of  liis  enemies  in  Jeru- 
salem in  his  maturity,  as  he  charmed  them  in  lus  younger 
days  by  his  refined  wisdom,  for  wliich  there  was  no  recorder. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  bmve  and  faithful  Matthew, 
who  enlisted  in  the  army  of  heaven  at  Jerusalem,  and  went 
forth  like  his  inspired  niiister  to  meet  the  doom  which  wius 
inevitable.  Yes,  inevitable.  And  Bulwer  in  his  '*  Ljist  of  the 
Barons  "  concisely  states  the  sad  historic  tmth,  that  love,* 
philanthropy,  and  patriotism  are  the  perpetual  sacrifice  of  the 
noble  few  for  the  ignoble  many. 

Socrates,  Jesus,  and  Bruno  attest  the  force  of  this  historic 
law,  but  it  is  not  perpetual^  for  it  belongs  to  the  cliildliood  of 
the  luce,  which  is  scarcely  yet  adolescent  and  cannot  yet  wel- 
come its  savioure. 

The  disciples  were  Avarned  —  Peter  was  specifically  told 
of  his  final  imprisonment  (not  crucifixion,  which  never 
occurred),  and  Matthew  knew  that  he  would  fall  at  his  post 
as  a  soldier;  for  all  of  th(xse  twelve  disciples  liad  their 
degrees  of  inspiration  and  of  prescience.  Prophecy  was  a 
common  gift  where  the  divine  influence  extended  when 
Christianity  was  a  reality  and  not  an  evanescent  memory. 

Christ  did  continue  Avith  his  little  armv  of  martyi-s,  and 
even  appeared  to  his  fiercest  enemy,  Paul,  to  enlist  him  in 
the  divine  service  by  revealing  to  him  tlie  truth,  for  he  saw 
the  strength  and  nobility  of  his  nature. 

And  his  promise  to  l)e  with  us  always  has  ever  been  ful- 
filled to  thase  who  rightly  seek  the  great  teacher  of  divine 
love,  instead  of  the  divine  malignity  adoied  by  Calvin. 

The  writer  8i)eaks  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  physi- 
cal sciences  and  the  vital  sciences  which  demand  evidence 
for  everything,  when  he  says  that  after  many  yeai-s'  scrutiny 


*The  tea<'hinfc  of  Chiint  in  ho  (|uict1y  and  HVHteniatically  forgotten  that  It  may 
lie  uecossary  to  mention  here  that  love  Ih  the  OhriHtianity  of  Chrl-^t. 
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The  historical,  the  half  mythical,  and  the  rliapsodical  litera- 
ture Avhich  it  contains  are  only  materiaLs  for  curious  archaeolo- 
gists to  study,  who  are  interested  m  the  literature  of  barbarous 
nations,  ignomnt  alike  of  geography  and  astronomy,  who 
thought  the  sun  and  stains  mn  round  the  earth  and  that  the 
sun  wjvs  stopped  in  his  journey  by  Joshua. 

Their  opinions  and  superstitions  have  no  practical  value 
to-day ;  and  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not  shown  his  superiority  and 
independence  of  Judean  superstitions,  as  he  did  in  reference 
to  those  of  Egypt,  India,  and  Persia,  with  which  I  know  he 
was  well  acquainted,  he  would  not  have  been  entitled  to 
modern  reverence.  The  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  is  that  he  was 
as  absolutely  unique  and  original  as  he  was  wise,  gifted,  fear- 
less, and  faithful  to  the  divine  truth  with  which  he  was 
inspired. 

The  coui-age  and  eloquence  with  which  he  stood  against 
the  national  superstition  of  the  Jews  insured  liis  destruc- 
tion. He  led  the  forlorn  hope  of  humanity  in  a  battle  of 
which  he  well  knew  the  inevitable  end. 

War  has  millions  of  heroes,  peace  has  very  few.  Men  who 
would  die  for  their  coinitry  in  battle  will  do  little  or  nothing 
in  peace  to  save  that  country  from  ignorance,  corruption,  and 
plunder.     The  rule  of  peace  is,  **  Every  man  for  himself." 

Jesus  stands  pre-eminent  in  moral  heroism,  introducing  a 
religion  which  to  other  men  has  always  seemed  impracticable, 
and  which  even  to-day,  in  a  more  cultivated  though  not  less 
selfish  race,  seems  so  impossible  of  adoption  that  I  would 
not  have  dared  to  become  its  champion  but  for  his  glorious 
example. 

The  power  that  crushed  him  was  the  selfish  and  cunning 
ambition  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  jealous  of  its  power,  which 
he  could  have  destroyed,  and  it  determined  to  destroy  him 
when  it  could  not  seduce  him. 

The  same  sacerdotal  ambition  at  Rome  finished  the  work 
that  wjvs  achieved  in  the  crucifixion  and  the  martyrdoms. 

It  crucified  the  ChriBtianity  which  would  liave  destroyed 
the  despotism  of  imperial  Rome  by  conceptions  of  peace, 
harmony,  justice,  and  equality  which  called  no  man  master, 
to  which  Rome  was  a  stranger.  When  the  apostolic  work 
ceased  in  death,  the  power  that  created  the  apostate  Church, 
retaining  the  name  of  Christ,  began  its  work  by  the  prompt 
collection  and  concealment  of  the  four  gospels  as  soon  as 
they  appeared,  of  which  the  dying  Church  liad  not  a  copy 
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for  H  hundred  yeai-s  except  the  imperfect  and  corrupted 
gospel  of  Luke  pi-eserved  by  Marceou,  which  the  Church 
authorities  denounced  and  finally  suppressed  after  it  had  an 
extensive  circulation. 

Marceon's  gospel,  with  the  gos|)el  of  Peter  and  gospel  of 
the  Hebrews,  gave  a  dim  light  for  the  hundred  years  of 
gospel  darkness  (following  the  suppression  of  the  gospels)  so 
complete  that  Justin  Martyr,  the  leading  champion  of 
Christianity,  knew  nothing  of  them. 

Christianity  really  existed  during  three  fourths  of  the  first 
century,  and  where  it  was  well  nurtured  by  the  apostles 
peace,  joy,  and  spiritual  communion  abounded,  as  St,  Paul 
and  St.  Luke  describe,  and  a  real  brotherhood  existed  in  some 
places,  men  having  all  things  in  common. 

After  that  the  helpless  infant  Church  of  the  humbler  ranks 
of  society,  its  faithful  apostles  dead,  with  not  a  single  suc- 
cessor in  their  mission,  and  its  gospels  suppressed,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  false  priests,  who  founded  the  apostate  Church  in 
the  midst  of  paganism,  which  it  so  largely  absorbed  that 
Origen's  teacher  maintained  that  Christianity  and  paganism 
were  essentially  the  same  religion,  and  the  pagan  festival  of 
December  25  was  substituted  for  the  real  nativity  of  Jesus 
on  the  12tli  of  January,  which  was  observed  by  the  earlier 
Christians,  who  could  not  resist  the  paganizing  tendency, 
and  the  pagan  mind,  accustomed  to  create  gods  of  mortais 
(even  deifying  Nero),  readily  added  Jesus  to  its  list  of 
deities,  and  made  no  objection  to  endowing  Jesus  witli  the 
ferocity  of  Nero  in  the  gospels. 

After  the  apostles'  death  there  was  a  whole  century  for 
the  gestation  of  the  papacy  and  manufacture  of  its  Bible,  for 
which  thei-e  was  no  immediate  necessity,  as  all  that  the 
papacy  needed  was  promptly  manufactured  and  introduced 
into  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  have  so  patched  an 
appearance  {is  to  excite  suspicion  and  much  discussion  of  tlie 
question,  Which  are  and  which  are  not  genuine? 

When  finally  the  Roman  Bible  was  produced  there  was  no 
discussion.  The  Church  was  accustomed  to  receive  the 
dicta  of  bishops  and  priests  as  authoritative  and  infallible, 
and  the  original  objectors  to  innovations  were  dead. 

The  imperial  power  under  Nero  and  his  successors  approved 
this  attempt  to  destroy  a  pure  democratic  religion  by  cor- 
ruption, converting  it  into  an  ally  of  despotism  by  the  Paul- 
ine forgeries  which  conunand  everybody  to  obey  the  despotic 
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powei-s  that  l)e  as  ordained  of  God,  and  threatened  damna- 
tion in  an  infinite  hell  to  every  bmve  lover  of  liberty.  That 
lil)erty  exists  tinlay  in  America  (to  a  moderate  extent)  is 
only  l)ecause  human  hitelligence  has  outgrown  this  forgery 
on  Paul,  and  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  Lincobi 
are  preferred  to  the  Romanized  Paul. 

Christianity  was  founded  on  divine  love  —  the  love  of  God 
to  man,  the  love  of  man  to  God,  and  love  of  the  brethren  to 
each  other,  which  Christ  declared  was  the  test  of  Cfiris- 
tianity,  the  aljsence  of  which  to-day  proclaims  the  absence 
of  Christianity  if  the  words  of  Christ  are  accepted  as  its 
test. 

The  apostate  Church  I'einstated  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament,  under  which  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  reversed  his 
religion.  For  a  God  of  love  it  substituted  a  God  of  infinite 
hate  and  terror,  whose  ordained  pui^pose  in  creating  the 
human  race  was  the  infinite  torture  of  all  but  a  few  arbi- 
trarily chasen  to  worship  himself.  Nero  at  that  time  was 
made  a  god,  but  the  God  of  the  apostasy  was  infinitely 
beyond  Nero  in  every  horrible  quality  —  an  insane  mon- 
strosity of  a  fierce  imagination,  excelling  all  the  cautioned 
demoniac  fancies  of  antiquity  among  the  most  barbarous 
nations. 

But  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  has  for  many  centuries 
not  only  endured  but  revelled  in  this  horror,  and  still  in  the 
nineteenth  century  endures  it  passively,  with  a  little  shame- 
facedness  when  the  subject  is  discussed  in  the  light  of 
humanity  and  common  sense^  with  a  timid  effort  to  moder- 
ate, conceal,  or  deny  the  horror,  which  shows  how  completely 
the  nature  of  man  can  be  accommodated  to  anything  by  edu- 
cation, habit,  and  example. 

The  impossible  fictitious  Christ  was  made  to  resemble  tlie 
insane  Deity,  and  poured  foi-th  love  and  non-resistance  alter- 
nately with  iastructions  to  hate  everybody,  threats  of  hell, 
and  a  distinct  threat  to  return  to  that  generation  and  send  all 
to  hell,  whether  living  or  dead,  who  had  not  accepted  the 
horrible  theology ;  after  which  the  world  was  to  be  burned  up. 
As  eighteen  centuries  have  passed  since  the  total  failure  of 
this  insane  prediction,  the  wonder  is  why  it  is  still  retained 
or  why  it  was  ever  introduced,  being  a  self-evident  forgery 
unless  we  believe  Jesus  a  lunatic. 

The  ferocious  doctrines  of  this  fictitious  and  impossible 
Clirist  ai*e  so  impleasant  even  to  read,  that  it  is  best  to  put 
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them  in  a  foot-note  to  be  studied  by  those  who  seldom  seri- 
ously consult  tlieir  Testament  and  realize  what  they  liave 
indorsed.* 

Surely  if  "  devils  with  devils  damned  firm  concord  hold," 
tliey  could  hardly  have  invented  anything  more  diabolical 
than  this  self-evident  forgery  charged  upon  Christ.  And  j-et 
how  unconsciously  has  hypnotized  Christendom  accepted 
this  moral  poison  and  retained  it  in  horror  even  after  seeing 
its  natural  results  in  the  Holy  Inquisition  and  in  Calvin, 
who  tortured  hLs  victims  with  hot  irons.  The  very  orthodox 
persecut(3rs  really  believed  this  terrible  foi-gery  and  obeyed  it; 
and  the  modem  Church  accepts  it  still  from  habit  without 
really  believing  it  and  dare  not  obey  it. 

But  the  better  portion  of  the  world  refuses  to  recognize 
this  hideous  mask  held  up  before  the  face  of  Christ.  It 
prefera  to  recognize  him  as  the  faultless  expression  of  divine 
love,  the  ideal  to  which  we  should  aspire,  without  having  the 
moral  energy  to  pronounce  this  mask  a  malignant  invention. 

It  is  a  dulled  and  blunted  moral  sense  which  does  not 
repel  with  horror  the  quotations  given  in  the  note,  and  he  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  Jesus  Christ  who  can  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  such  language   ever  came  from  him. 

And  yet  in  the  Anathema  Maranatha  of  the  apostate 
Church,  in  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  and  cruelties  of 
the  early  Protestants,  in  the  religious  massacres  and  in  the 
mit<hda'f^^  and  in  the  energy  witi  which  Spain  spent  $800,- 
000,000  in  attempting  the  extennination  of  the  heretics  of 
the  Netherlands,  we  see  that  this  religion  of  hate  built  on  the 
buried  ruins  of  Christianity  has  been  for  centuries  a  tragical 
reality. 

Let  us  dismiss  this  loathsome  theme  briefly.  All  tliese 
horrors  in  principle,  of  which  but  a  few  are  quoted,  are  inter- 
polated as  daring  forgeries  in  the  midst  of  the  real  gospels, 

*I  am  come  to  Bcnd  Are  on  the  enrth.    Luke  xil.  49. 

Suppose  ve  that  I  am  como  to  give  peace  on  earth?  I  tell  you,  Nay;  but  rather 
division.    Luke  xll.  61. 

Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth :  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but 
a  sword. 

For  I  came  to  set  a  man  at  variance  agaloBt  his  father,  and  the  daughter 
against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law. 

And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  nousehold. 

He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  Is  not  worthy  of  me:  and  he  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  Is  not  worthy  of  mc.    Matthew  x.  S4-37. 

The  father  shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father;  the 
mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter  against  the  mother:  tlie  mother- 
in-law  against  her  daughter-in-law,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  ner  mother-in. 
law.    Luke  xll.  53. 

If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  hln  rather  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple.   Luke  xiv.  26. 
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mutilated  and  garbled,  and  it  is  Jiot  difficult  for  any  one 
with  a  clear  intellect  and  an  unconuipted  moral  sense  to 
expurgate  for  himself  the  Roman  Testament  and  find  a  pui*e 
and  charming  volume  left  by  rejecting  every  tiling  absurd  and 
evidently  fictitious,  everytliing  incompatible  with  the  purity, 
the  love,  the  nobility,  and  the  wisdom  of  Jesus ;  and  this  is 
what  BLshop  Faustus  in  the  fourth  centiuy  urged  all  Chris- 
tians to  do,  because,  as  he  said,  these  gospels  were  not  written 
by  the  apostles,  but  by  unknown  men,  and  it  was  slandering 
the  apostles  to  attribute  such  writings  to  them. 

With  a  proper  reverence,  love,  and  admii-ation  for  Jesus 
we  must  be  momlly  certain  tliat  nothing  unworthy  came 
from  him,  and  that  everything  fictitious  or  debasing  is  a  for- 
gery. For  though  the  four  evangelists  did  write  the  gospels, 
what  we  have  now  was  produced  a  hundi-ed  years  after  their 
deaths  by  a  corrupt  priesthood  and  is  entitled  to  no  credence 
when  it  is  prima  fade  false. 

Catiline  was  not  more  corrupt,  wicked,  or  daring  tlian  the 
knaves  (of  whom  Cambbas  was  the  ringleader)  who  pix>- 
duced  tins  book  to  establish  the  papacy  and  destroy  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  amount  of  political  and  social  despotism,  slavery,  and 
slaughter  for  wliich  it  is  responsible  in  Europe  and  America 
would  require  a  lai*ge  volume  even  to  outline.  It  was  of 
coui-se  successful  at  Rome,  for  it  allied  nominal  Christianity 
to  real  despotism.  The  crowned  murderer,  Constantine, 
estiiblLshed  tliis  Church  firmly,  which  might  well  be  called 
Constiintinity. 

Cliristianity  was  entirely  unknown  at  Rome  after  the  sec- 
ond century.  If  it  had  l)een  known,  the  noblest  of  Roman 
emperors,  the  philosopher  and  statesmaji,  Mareus  Aurelius, 
would  have  adopted  and  sustained  a  doctrine  so  much  like 
his  own  sentiments.  But  he  could  not  be  deceived  by  the 
bastard  church  of  Roman  politicians,  which  always  has  been 
and  still  is  a  politico-religioiLS  combination  for  the  conquest 
of  the  human  race. 

Tliere  was  not  a  particle  of  real  Christianity  in  its  foundei'S. 
They  destroyed  all  gospel  manuscripts  they  could  reach ; 
they  kept  in  circulation  more  than  fifty  apocryphal  productions 
to  fill  their  dupes  with  ignorant  supei-stition.  They  were 
in  no  sense  successors  of  the  primitive  Chiistians  whose  names 
they  assumed.  They  made  no  investigation  to  ascertain  and 
record  the  life  of  Jesus  while  its  witnesses  were  still  living. 
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The  memory  of  that  wonderful  life  was  not  extinct  when 
Paul  wtis  muitlered.  He  said  tliat  numerous  witnesses  were 
living ;  Imt  their  testimony  wjus  not  wanted ;  and  I  hare  a 
record  of  some  whom  they  silenced. 

Nor  cared  they  to  make  a  true  record  of  the  lives  of  the 
apostles  whom  they  slmnned — not  even  of  that  Peter  whom 
they  claim  lus  their  founder  pi-eaching  at  Home  and  tiunsmit- 
ting  an  authority  he  never  assumed  or  possessed. 

Sharp  Ls  the  l)Oundary  line  between  the  times  of  Paul  and 
l*eter  and  the  church  founded  on  the  destruction  of  their  real 
teaching  and  sul)stitution  of  the  church  of  despotism.  No 
Peter  ever  pretended  to  hold  the  keys  of  heaven ;  no  Jesus 
C'hrist  ever  claimed  to  be  a  God  or  creator,  for  he  emphati- 
cally denied  it ;  and  no  Christians  of  tliis  apostolic  time  had 
any  such  idciis  or  any  conception  of  diinking  liis  blood  or  of 
his  wrathful  return  in  the  clouds. 

To  introduce  these  ideas,  it  was  necessary  that  the  apos- 
tolic age  should  be  blotted  out  —  that  Christianity  should  be 
entirely  slain  and  out  of  sight  when  its  doctrines  were 
destroyed.  But  the  murderer  does  not  always  succeed  in 
hiding  the  body  of  the  victim  whose  name  he  lias  assumed ; 
and  the  relics  of  Christianity  were  not  buried  entirely  out  of 
sight,  for  the  criminals  feared  no  inquest  under  their  absolute 
rule. 

As  lineal  successors  of  the  primitive  Church,  they  would 
have  preserved  eveiy  manuscript  and  every  relic  of  the 
apostolic  times. 

St.  John  and  St.  Peter  were  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
sainted  foundei's,  and  St.  John  survived  all  the  rest.  It  Ls 
prol)able  that  they  knew  nothing  of  St.  John  far  away  at 
Smyrna.  He  was  still  alive  when  their  deadly  conspiracy 
was  in  active  progress  at  Rome.  They  never  called  him  to 
Rome,  or  obtained  any  record  of  his  life,  which  would  have 
heeu  most  deeply  interesting  to  Christians.  They  covered 
liis  life  Avith  oblivion,  not  even  knowing  when  or  where  he 
preached,  and  prepared  for  their  dupes  long  after  his  death 
a  reckless,  second-century  fiction  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen :  "  The  churches  founded  by  St.  John  were  Smyrna, 
Pei-gamos,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Laodicea,  and  Thyatira,  to 
whom  he  directs  hLs  Book  of  Revelation ! " 

These  names  of  churches  were  picked  up  from  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  which  he  never  wrote  —  a  wild  effusion  of 
meaningless,  mediumLstic  insanity  rejected  by  tlie  churches 
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to  wliicli  it  wa-s  addressed,  entiiely  rejected  by  the  Cliris- 
tians  of  tlie  lii-st  four  centuries,  wliich  has  addled  tlie  bniins 
of  all  who  have  studied  it.  To  attribute  these  ravings  to 
St.  John,  tlie  profound  thinker  and  favorite  of  Jesus,  is  an 
insult  to  Ills  memory.  Next  "'  Being  at  Ephesus  [St.  John 
never  resided  at  Ephesus],  he  wa*s  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian  to  be  sent  bound  to  Rome,  where  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  cast  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil.  But  here  a 
niii-acle  appeared  in  his  favor ;  tlie  oil  did  him  no  injury,  and 
Domitian,  therefore,  ywt  being  able  to  put  him  to  deaths  ban- 
ished him  to  Patmos  to  work  in  the  mines.  He  was,  how^ 
ever,  recalled  by  Nerva,  who  succeeded  Dcmiitian  after  liis 
decease,  but  was  deemed  a  martyr  on  account  of  his  having 
undergone  tlie  mode  of  an  execution,  though  it  did  not  take 
effect." 

All  this  is  but  a  piece  of  second  or  third  century  fiction  at 
Rome,  where  it  was  believed  that  trees  bowed  down  to  wor- 
ship the  l)al)e  Jesus,  and  that  St.  Peter  drove  a  camel  twice 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  to  prove  Ids  power — fiction  of 
the  same  chikUsh  sort  which  fills  the  officially  indorsed  lives 
of  the  saints  and  their  exciting  deeds,  the  remarkable  record 
of  media^'al  supei>5tition  to  which  the  Roman  church  still 
clings.  The  life  of  St.  John  I  found  in  my  old  Protestant 
family  Bible. 

The  truth  is  that  St.  John  went  to  Rome,  was  not  fettered, 
but  respectfully  treated,  was  never  sent  to  Patmos  for  pun- 
ishment, and  therefore  never  recalled. 

"  He  was  the  only  apostle  who  escaped  a  violent  death,"  is 
another  falsehood,  a«  both  Matthias  and  Jude  died  natural 
deaths. 

The  entire  chuixjh  record  of  the  apostles  is  as  reckless 
and  false  as  its  official  record  of  finding  the  original  ci*osa  of 
the  crucifixion  deep  in  the  earth,  preserving  it  in  a  church 
under  care  of  a  Catholic  sahit,  and  sending  out  great  num- 
bers of  fragments  of  the  true  cross  to  the  devoted,  while  the 
*  tiTie  cross,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  timber  cut 
off  for  the  faithful,  remains  entirely  unchanged,  as  its  guar- 
dian saint  declares  and  the  church  officially  maintains. 

And  all  this  superstitious  rubbish  (not  woith  quoting)  in 
reference  to  the  twelve  disciples  seems  to  be  passively 
accepted  by  the  Protestant  chui-ch  like  an  infant  from  its 
Roman  mother  who  taught  it  that  the  anonymously  compiled 
gospels  were  the  word  of  God.     And  though  believing  the 
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Roman  church  corrupt  and  applying  ugly  epithets  to  it»  it 
never  inquired  seriously  into  its  fraudulent  compilation, 
until  of  late  theologians  have  fomid  it  impossible  to  dis- 
cover whence  it  came.  Yet  it  has  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  the  anonymous  Testament  with  such  deceptive  works  as 
Norton's  "  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels." 

The  accounts  of  St.  Peter  are  nearly  as  fictitious  as  those 
of  John,  ending  in  the  fiction  of  his  reverse  crucifixion  when 
in  truth  he  was  never  crucified  at  all,  and  no  respectable  liis- 
tory  can  tell  where  he  died  or  how,  and  even  his  residence  in 
Rome  is  disputed. 

The  conspirators  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  Peter,  and  never 
attended  his  burial  if  they  were  even  aware  of  it.  The 
Encyclopsedia  Britannicasays  :  "  As  to  death  or  martyrdom,  of 
the  time  and  place  of  that  death  we  know  iwthing  with  even 
approximate  probability."  The  magnificent  cathedral  over 
his  supposed  grave  is  a  monumental  lie. 

The  conspirators  had  not  the  decency  even  to  inquire  into 
the  lives  of  the  apostles  or  history  of  Jesus,  for  they  cared 
only  for  their  names.  The  literature  which  they  countenanced 
concerning  Jesus  is  disgastingly  fictitious,  and  the  first  thirty 
years  of  his  life  are  still  unknown,  excepting  his  infant 
escape  and  his  appearance  in  the  temple. 

Chiistendom  has  forgotten  God,  dishonoring  his  name, 
his  wisdom  and  love,  to  worship  a  book  of  anonymous  origin, 
coming  from  those  who  have  so  far  destroyed  the  history  of 
Christianity  as  to»  prove  their  Bible  worthless,  by  cutting  it 
off  from  all  evidence  of  its  authenticity,  all  possibility  of  apos- 
tolic origin.  In  vain  have  historians,  linguists,  and  tlieo- 
logians  looked  all  through  the  oblivious  period  (the  age  of 
fraud  and  forgery)  between  Christianity  and  Romanism  to 
find  any  substantial  connection  between  them. 

But  have  the  Roman  conspirators  permanently  destroyed 
all  true  history  of  Chiistianity  and  its  apostles?  This 
question  was  answered  by  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  Jesus 
before  our  eighteen  centuries  of  moral  darkness,  when  he 
said  to  his  disciples  that  nothing  could  be  pennanently 
hidden,  and  that  all  should  be  revealed.  Does  Christendom 
believe  this  ?     I  do  —  and  time  will  establish  it. 

But  if  there  were  indeed  no  other  evidence  of  the 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ  and  truth  of  Christianity  than  the 
anonymous  compilation  bearing  evidence  of  forgery  on  its 
face,  which  literary  criticism  has  proved  to  be  widely  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  apostolic  age,  then  indeed  the  Church  and  all 
its  tlieology  are  doomed  to  the  same  oblivion  as  the  old 
mytlis  of  Joshua  and  the  sun,  Jericho  and  the  rams'  horns, 
Jonah  and  the  whale,  the  talking  donkey,  the  talking  snake, 
find  gmndmother  Eve,  Mi's.  Lot's  salt  statue  and  the  pile  of 
c^uailz  miraculously  brought  thi^ee  feet  high,  covering  a 
large  indefinite  number  of  square  miles  (from  tliii'ty  to  a 
thousand). 

It  is  toward  such  oblivion  of  religion  that  we  are  led  by 
the  '"  higher  criticism,"  which  has  never  been  high  enough  U) 
appreciate  the  genius  of  that  Christianity  which  can  never 
die,  for  it  Ls  the  spirit  of  heaven  flashed  upon  tlie  earth,  and 
as  it  came  from  heaven  once,  it  is  coining  again  in  its  own 
time  and  method. 

This  subject  is  too  extensive  to  claim  a  place  m  The 
Arena,  whicli  is  involved  in  the  despemte  stniggles  of 
humanity,  the  burning  questions  of  the  hour ;  but  I  must  say 
in  conclusion  that  the  sixteen  yeare  of  my  recent  investiga- 
tions after  much  preparation  will  show  that  the  Christianity 
of  Chiist  is  not  lost  nor  forgotten,  but  that  the  history  of 
him  and  his  disciples  down  to  the  destruction  of  Chiistianity 
as  a  church  will  soon  appear,  showing  the  identification  of  the 
lofty  wisdom  of  Jesus  with  the  noblest  results  of  modem 
science  and  the  profoundest  modem  ethics,  born  out  of 
humanity's  deep  sufferings,  realizing  that  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity,  the  vital  principle  of  Christianity,  is  the  world's 
only  salvation. 

In  returning  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Judean  Saviour  we 
begin  the  ending  of  eighteen  centuries  of  misery  during 
which  man  has  been  isolated  from  heaven. 

This  restoration  of  lost  history  is  far  more  than  a  higher 
criticism.  It  is  accompanied  by  evidences  which  the  writer's 
friends  regard  as  unanswerable,  which  challenge  every  read- 
er's investigation,  give  history  a  broader  Ixusis,  and  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  agnostic  inquirer  as  well  as  the  enlightened 
philanthropist  and  Christian. 


THE  MEDICAL  CRISIS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


BY   C.   W.   CRAM,   M.   D. 


The  history  of  the  world  presents  many  crises  gre^t  and 
small.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the 
earth,  —  in  the  Church,  in  the  political  arena,  in  practical 
medicine,  and  in  every  pursuit  of  man  as  in  every  phase  of 
physical  existence. 

The  simple-minded  native  American  of  two  centuries  ago 
saw  a  portentous  and  direful  crisis  in  an  eclipse  of  the  9un 
or  of  the  moon.  To  him  such  an  event  was  an  occasion  of 
terror.  He  had  no  means  for  estimating  his  danger ;  he  could 
make  no  calculations  upon  efficient  means  for  escaping  a  sup- 
posed calamity. 

The  intelligence  that  marks  the  civilization  of  the  present 
century  and  that  which  preceded  it  not  only  makes  visible 
an  interesting  epoch  in  the  world's  progress,  but  brings  to 
view  very  distinctly  the  contrast  between  the  helpful  con- 
ditions of  to-day  as  compared  with  the  imenlightened  and 
unhappy  environment  of  the  native  of  an  earlier  time. 

This  ability,  through  our  intelligence,  to  discern  danger, 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  its  menace,  and  thwart  its  purpose 
by  calculations  based  upon  substantial  data,  is  well  presented 
in  the  opening  paragraph  of  Webster's  great  speech  in  his 
oratorical  battle  with  Hayne  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

A  commander  out  at  sea,  with  vessel  buJBfeted  and  tossed 
by  the  storm,  is  in  control  of  an  organization,  the  crew  being 
the  facile  body  of  which  he  is  the  head.  In  the  first  lull  of 
the  storm  he  will  give  orders  to  investigate  the  situation. 
He  will  get  his  bearing  by  the  compass,  take  his  sounding, 
and  ascertain  his  latitude  and  longitude.  He  has  a  given 
course  to  pureue,  a  port  to  enter,  and  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand for  the  achievement  of  such  purpose  ai-e  scientific  and 
adapted  with  precision.  Not  so  in  the  medical  crisis  to 
which  I  will  now  call  attention. 

Here  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  article  is  not 
dealing  with  the  medical  profession  in  its  entirety,  composed 
of  three  departments, —  surgery,  practical  medicine,  and  obstet- 
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rics.  Its  cbift  l^eara  alone  upon  one  section  of  the  trinne  — 
the  department  of  practical  medicine.  Siii'gery  is  out  in  the 
^)pen  daylight  of  progressive  tliought,  with  a  basis  for  sci- 
entific work.  So  it  is  with  tlie  department  of  obstetrics. 
But  practical  medicine  is  an  old  hulk  out  on  the  professional 
sea  without  sail,  oar,  rudder,  compass,  or  north  star.  It  ha« 
no  liead.  It  has  no  lx)dy,  unless  we  accept  as  such  the  con- 
glomerate mass  of  discordant  elements  seen  in  the  opposing 
schools  —  the  allopaths,  eclectics,  homa^opatlis,  hydropaths, 
etc.  Its  reliance  is  on  its  voluminous  tail,  a  prehensile  tail, 
by  which  it  clings  tenaciously  to  old-time  theories  and  dogmas. 

The  star-fish,  resting  upon  the  cool  sand  of  the  seashore, 
responds  with  his  five  ai-ms  to  the  impulse  sent  out  from  the 
concentric  ganglion  of  his  body.  That  ganglion  is  practically 
its  head. 

So  man,  at  the  head  of  the  vertebrates,  i'esi>onds  in 
every  portion  of  his  anatomy  to  influences  sent  out  from  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  from  the  medulla  oblongata  or 
from  a  neighboring  biisal  ganglion. 

But  practical  medicine  has  no  head,  while  its  body, 
composed  of  a  half  dozen  hostile  schools  of  medicine  and  pre- 
senting the  paradox  of  life  emanating  from  disorganization, 
has  not  even  the  impulse  centre  of  the  star-fish.  It  looks  to  its 
prehensile  tail,  with  its  old  theories,  dogmas,  and  traditions, 
for  impulse  and  guidance.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
shamefid  declaration  of  Massana,  a  professor  at  Padua  in  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  that  he  would  rather  err  with  Galen,  who 
lived  in  the  second  centuiy,  than  be  right  in  accepting  any 
of  the  new  vie\vs  of  his  own  time. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  fair  view  of  the  tremendous  interests 
on  the  side  of  human  life  that  were  involved  in  the  crisis  of 
which  I  am  writing,  we  must  look  at  the  medical  doctrines 
taught  and  the  character  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
department  of  practical  medicine  during  the  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  terminated  about  the 
middle  of  this  century. 

Hippocrates  is  generally  credited  with  being  the  father  of 
medicine.  He  lived  and  founded  the  medical  profession 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  yeai-s  before  Christ.  At  that  time 
the  nervous  system  was  unknown,  and  it  was  his  belief  that  the 
blood  was  the  life  of  the  lK)dy,  and  that  every  movement  of 
the  l)ody  depended  on  that  fluid.  At  the  same  time  he 
taught  that  there  were  four  fluids,  —  the  blood,  phlegm,  black 
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Irile  and  yellow  bile.  As  he  could  see  a  man  bleed  to  death, 
he  naturally  supposed  that  a  patient  prostrated  with  fever  or 
any  other  ailment  not  surgical  was  suffering  from  some 
obscure  involvement  of  the  blood.  So  he  based  hLs  plan  of 
tieatment  on  the  blood.  It  was  a  new  plan,  for  previous  to 
his  time,  up  to  and  through  the  Esculapian  period,  there  was 
no  systematic  treatment  of  disease  save  by  incantation  and 
prayer. 

Hippocmtes  generally  found  in  his  acute  cases  three 
indications  for  ti-eatment,  —  blood-letting,  concoction,  and 
food  prohibition. 

By  bleeding  his  patient  he  hoped  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  disease  from  hLs  body. 

By  *'  concoction  "  he  proposed  to  increase  the  heat  of  that 
portion  of  the  blood  that  remained  in  the  body.  He  did  this 
from  the  belief  that  fever,  or  the  increased  heat  of  the  body, 
was  produced  by  nature  in  an  effort  to  throw  off  the 
poison  from  the  blood  by  a  process  of  fermentation.  As  he 
could  aid  this  process  only  by  making  the  body  hotter  than 
tlie  fever  made  it,  he  would  put  the  patient  into  a  hot  room 
and  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  light,  air,  and  water.  It  was 
a  professional  purgatory,  best  fitted  to  prepare  the  patient, 
not  for  the  return  of  health,  but  for  the  narrow  house  in  the 
cemetery. 

His  prohibition  of  food  up  to  the  crisis  of  the  disease  was 
apparently  due  to  his  ignorance  of  the  bodily  necessity  of  a 
continuous  supply  of  nutiiment.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  or  of  its  control,  or  of  its  offices,  or 
of  its  circulation  or  supply,  and  he  was  as  ignorant  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  animal  chemistiy,  and  pathology  as  of 
the  blood  composition.  But  profound  ignorance  did  not 
restrict  his  dogmatism. 

On  hLs  self-sufficiency  he  erected  the  fmmework  of 
a  great  profession,  and  assumed  the  function  of  a  teacher 
before  he  had  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  his  blood  theory  of  disease  was 
a  fatal  error,  and  that  hLs  three  indications  for  treatment  — 
blood-letting,  roasting,  and  starving  —  are  appalling  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  competent  physician  of  to-day. 

So  irrational  were  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  so-called 
dogmatic  school  which  Hippocrates  founded,  that  active  oppo- 
sition soon  developed.  ErasLstratus  opi)osed  the  blood-letting, 
and  later  Asclepiades    antagonized    the    assumption    that 
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nature  made  an  effort  to  euro  the  sick.  Meantime  Aristotle 
had  discovered  the  motor  nerves.  Herophilas  followed  with 
the  discovery  of  the  sensory  nerves.  Then  new  interest  was 
awakened  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  and  in 
the  practice  of  surgeiy  and  obstetrics,  but  no  good  came  to  the 
unfortunate  department  of  practical  medicine  where  the 
acut<3,  ei)idemic,  and  chronic  diseases  are  encountered. 

The  reiison  for  this  was  not  far  to  seek.  Surgeiy  has  to  do 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  body.  By  the  sense  of  sight  and 
also  of  touch  we  may  judge  of  its  integrity.  If  there  is 
fracture  of  l)one,  dislocation,  tumor,  abscess,  or  incised  or 
lacerated  wound,  the  attendant  conditions  can  be  seen  and 
undei-stood.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  case  to  obscure  the 
treatment. 

We  may  have,  then,  in  surgery,  professional  work  that  is 
as  scientific  as  can  be  seen  in  any  department  of  the  me- 
chanic arts.  And  so  with  the  ol)8tetric  art,  that  Is  now 
taught  in  our  medical  schools  as  a  matter  of  absolute  science. 

But  the  department  of  practical  medicine  was  a  dark  and 
unexplored  region.  Here  all  was  uncertainty.  Of  the  acute, 
epidemic,  and  chronic  diseases  nothing  was  known,  save  their 
uninvited  and  alarming  presence.  Their  coming  was  a  mys- 
tery, their  counse  a  painful  reality,  their  termination  an 
enigma  to  be  guessed  at  in  spite  of  medicine.  Why  the  in- 
flammation, fever,  loss  of  appetite,  and  intense  prostration? 
The  doctors  couldn't  tell. 

In  this  condition  of  medical  affairs  we  see  Uie  cause  of 
deep  confusion  that  was  soon  followed  by  division  into  op- 
posing schools.  The  first  was  that  of  the  empirical  sect. 
Then  came  the  methodic.  Soon  followed  the  eclectic,  and 
in  after  years  the  pneumatic,  which  was  followed  by  other 
schools  of  medicine. 

But  little  dii-ect  good  came  from  all  this  contention,  for 
all  these  schools  accej)ted  the  leading  Hippocratic  error  that 
all  diseases  were  of  the  blood,  their  exceptions  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  dogmatic  school  having  connection  only  with 
methods  of  investigation  and  practice.  They  were  as  deep 
in  the  darkness  of  uncertainty  as  the  old  school.  The  acute, 
epidemic,  and  chronic  diseases  were  still  profoundly  mysteri- 
ous in  their  distal  and  proximate  cause,  their  phenomena  and 
their  pathology. 

This  schohistic  ensemble  of  medical  ignorance,  first  seen  in 
the  dogmatic  school,  proceeded  abroad,  stalked  up  into  the 
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da3n3  of  Christ,  invaded  the  centuries,  approached  the  dark 
ages,  and  there,  as  if  some  evil  genius  had  decreed  it  for  the 
curse  of  the  world,  found  the  great  Galen  ready  to  receive 
and  uphold  all  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Hippocratic 
school.  He  not  only  accepted  those  doctrines,  but  guarded 
and  fortified  them. 

So  thoroughly  did  he  do  this  against  the  new  schools  on 
one  hand,  and  Crinas  and  othere  actively  teaching  astrolo- 
gical views  of  medical  treatment  on  the  other,  that  the  old 
blood  theory  of  disease  and  the  triune  for  treatment  —  blood- 
letting, roasting,  starving  —  went  on  stoutly  tlux)Ugh  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  for  twelve  hundred  years 
there  was  little  change. 

In  the  fourteenth  cenliny  the  destructive  tendency  of 
medical  practice  was  increased.  Mercuiy,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  practice  in  the  eighth  century,  was  seldom  used 
until  the  syphilitic  involvement  six  centuries  later,  when  pa- 
tients were  salivated  without  the  legist  reason.  Not  many  years 
later  patients  were  generally  salivated  without  any  distinction 
as  to  disease.  If  these  patients  recovered,  it  was  at  the  expense 
of  a  broken  constitution,  effected  through  injurious  action  of 
mercury  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  dogmatic  triune,  destructive  for  eighteen  centuries, 
had  become  a  quartet  whose  deadly  career  was  to  abridge 
human  life  for  four  centuries  more. 

Not  only  was  the  span  of  life  decreased,  but  a  depraved 
condition  of  the  physical  body  was  produced  that  was  trans- 
missible. Heredity  handed  down  the  curse  upon  the  unborn, 
and  we  see  the  result  in  many  who  are  crippled,  unsymmet- 
rical  in  form,  stunted  in  growth,  or  in  some  way  waiped  in 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  make-up ;  while  others,  on  the  same 
line  of  inherited  tendency,  suffer  more  acutely  from  rickets, 
hii)-joint  disease,  Potts's  disease,  cluWoot,  and  other  surgical 
diseases  that  are  precipitated  by  slight  provocation.  It  Ls 
apparent,  too,  that  many  of  the  clironic  diseases  now  treated 
medically  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  old-time  practice. 

Yet  all  of  this  fearful  work  in  the  medical  department 
that  reaches  back  to  a  period  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ  has  the  professional  trade-mark,  "  Hippocratico- 
Galenical,"  and  is  strictly  regular. 

Near  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  em,  ^hemison  was  the 
leader  of  the  methodic  school.  Impressed  with  the  appear- 
ance of  unsuccessful  work  in  restoring  the  sick  to  health, 
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Juvenal  put  the  query :  How  many  of  the  sick  has  Themison 
destroyed  in  one  autumn  ? 

It  is  now  clear  that  if  TheniLson  had  killed  every  patient 
that  he  saw  during  his  whole  professional  career,  his  deadly 
work  would  have  been  mild  compared  with  that  of  the  Hi|)- 
|)()oratico-Galenical  methods  in  their  sweep  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  years. 

Fortunately  the  eigliteenth  century  dawned  with  quickened 
mental  life.  Thought  was  active,  investigation  on  the  alert. 
Kvolution  and  revolution  were  earnestly  at  work  in  the  over- 
throw of  time-worn  institutions  and  conditions.  In  the  med- 
ical world  the  sunlight  of  reiis(m  smote  the  old-time  falhicies. 
Men  eager  to  receive  truth  were  to  l)e  seen:  the  d.^y  for 
scientitic  achievement  was  at  its  dawn.  Keppler  and  (Jalileo 
had  introduced  their  system  of  mathematical  reasoning  for 
ohtiiining  scientific  conclusions.  Lord  Bacon  had  proposed 
his  method  of  induction. 

I  p  to  this  time  all  schools  of  medicine  tiiught  the  humoral 
l)ath()logy,  or  the  blood  theory  of  disease.  A  higher  range  of 
tliought  now  gave  new  liglit.  The  old  theory  Ijegan  to  fade 
from  sigln,  and  the  quartet  of  ])lood-letting,  roasting,  sttirv- 
ing,  and  salivating  was  put  upon  the  defensive. 

Siahl  was  fii-st  to  obtain  j)rominence  with  a  new  theory. 
He  tiuight  that  tlie  rational  soul  of  man  controlled  the  whole 
economy  of  his  ]K)dy.  His  views  were  largely  accepted  in 
Ciermany.  However,  while  they  were  teaching  his  theory 
and  liLs  methods  in  pmctice  in  tlie  University  of  Halle,  Hoff- 
man, one  of  its  professoi-s,  ardently  opiK)sed  them,  while  he 
advanced  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  guide  to 
medical  practice.  Here  was  a  discovery.  It  wius  tiie  iii"st 
rift  in  the  ancient  obscurity  of  medicine. 

The  light  seen  wjus  but  feeble  compared  with  the  fulness 
of  that  emitted  by  the  nervous  system  to-day;  yet  Hoffman's 
eyes  discerned  its  portent,  th(mgh  he  was  unable  to  outline 
and  metisure  its  full  significance.  While  this  light  wjus  fee- 
ble, there  wjus  still  great  strength  in  the  ignorance,  selfish- 
ness, prejudice,  and  intolerance  of  old-time  dogmatism. 

At  this  juncture  in  medical  affaii-s,  the  great  Boerhaave 
wjis  at  the  summit  of  his  fame.  Did  he  see  the  new  light 
and  aid  in  disseminating  its  life-giving  rays?  He  saw,  but 
did  not  heed,  accept,  or  aid  the  new  light.  He  was  brilliant 
and  masterly,  and  i)rcferred  to  advance  theories  of  his  own, 
which  time  luvij  px'oved  to  be  wholly  unteimble,     Hin  intlu- 
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ence  was  as  great  in  England  as  was  that  of  Stahl  in  Ger- 
many. Their  systems  were  am[)lified  on  errors.  Yet  from 
both  came  an  indirect  gain  to  science,  iniismuch  as  they  were 
a  protest  against  the  more  fatal  errors  of  the  Hippociatico- 
Galenical  school. 

Ilaller,  who  Ijecame  famous  as  a  physiologist,  and  who  hnd 
been  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  pn)claimed  his  discoveiy  of  iiii- 
tivbility  as  a  property  of  the  physical  organism,  especially  of 
the  muscular  system  of  animal  life,  and  of  sensibility  a.s 
applied  to  the  sensory  system.  This  threw  wide  open  the 
doorway  for  the  advance  of  Hoffman's  nervous-system  theory; 
and  C'ullen,  one  of  the  most  advanced  |)hysicians  of  that  day, 
formulated  a  system  of  practice  on  tliat  basis.  The  i-apiil 
advance  in  tlie  ])hysi()l()gy  of  the  nervous  system  gave  liim 
au  advantage  over  Jloflfman. 

Cullen  WHS  active  in  sui)port  of  his  views,  but  he  was 
actively  op()()sed  by  Dr.  John  Hrown,  who  was  advocating  a 
system  of  his  own,  holding  that  all  diseiuses  could  Ix?  reduced 
to  "the  two  general  heads  of  direct  and  indirect  debility,  or 
debility  arisinj'  from  a  deficiency  or  an  excess  of  excitement." 
His  system  admitted  only  sthenic  and  asthenic  conditions.  In 
the  former  he  made  free  use  of  the  lancet.  This  indicated 
that  it  wius  hard  for  him  to  break  entirely  away  from  the  old 
practice.     His  system  was  narrow  and  of  evil  tendency. 

Following  Brown  came  Dr.  Enusmus  Darwin  in  suppoit  of 
the  physiological  or  nervous-system  theory  of  disease.  As 
Cullen  was  in  advance  of  Hoffman,  so  Darwin  was  in  advance 
of  Oullen.  This  was  made  possii)le  by  the  continued  prog- 
ress in  the  attainment  of  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system. 

Darwin  called  attention  to  the  connection  throughout  the 
bodily  organism,  and  '^  placed  theory  and  treatment  U{>on  the 
doctrine  of  <associati(m,"  claiming  that  even  the  symptoms  of 
fever  came  from  irregular  action  of  the  nerves. 

Back  of  every  disciise  there  existed  a  pathological  condi- 
tion of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  was  disturbed  physiology  that  gave  rise  to  the  plienom- 
ena  incident  to  morbid  anatomy  or  a  pathological  condition  of 
the  body.  This  was  the  truth  of  science,  but  it  was  not  gen- 
erally accepted.  Like  Stahl,  Hoffman,  Boerhaave,  Cullen, 
and  Brown,  Darwin  had  followers,  but  he  found  no  earnest 
and  general  upholding  of  a  gmnd  theory.     Tb^  tim^  >va5  wot 

ripe  for  it» 
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Juvenal  put  the  query :  How  many  of  the  sick  has  TheniLson 
destroyed  in  one  autumn  ? 

Jt  Ls  now  clear  that  if  Themison  had  killed  every  patient 
tliat  he  saw  during  his  whole  professional  career,  his  deadly 
work  would  have  l)een  mild  compared  with  that  of  the  Hii)- 
|)()cratico-Cialenical  methods  in  theii*  sweep  of  two  thousand 
ihree  hundred  yeai's. 

Fortunately  the  eighteenth  century  dawned  with  (piickened 
mentixl  life.  Thouglit  wius  active,  investigation  on  the  alert, 
revolution  and  revolution  were  earnestly  at  work  in  the  over- 
throw of  time-woin  institutions  and  conditions.  In  the  med- 
ical world  the  sunlight  of  reason  smote  the  old-time  fallacies. 
Men  eager  to  receive  truth  were  to  l)e  seen:  the  dj\y  for 
seientitic  achievement  was  at  its  dawn.  Kei)pler  and  (ialileo 
had  introduced  their  system  of  mathematical  reasoning  for 
()l)tiuning  scientific  conclusions.  J^ord  Bacon  liad  proposed 
his  method  of  induction. 

I'l)  to  this  time  all  schools  of  medicine  tiiught  the  humor.d 
]>athology,  or  the  blood  theory  of  disease.  A  higher  range  of 
thought  now  gave  new  light.  The  old  theory  l>egan  to  fade 
from  sight,  and  the  quartet  of  blood-letting,  roasting,  starv- 
ing, and  salivating  was  put  upon  the  defensive. 

Siahl  was  fii-st  to  obtiiin  i)rominence  with  a  new  theory. 
lie  tiincjht  that  the  rational  soul  of  man  controlled  the  whole 
economy  of  his  body.  Ilis  views  were  largely  accepted  in 
(irermany.  However,  while  they  were  t^adiing  his  theory 
and  his  methods  in  pmctice  in  the  University  of  Halle,  Hoff- 
man, one  of  its  professoi-s,  ardently  op|)ased  them,  while  he 
advanced  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  guide  to 
medieval  practice.  Here  was  a  discovery.  It  was  the  iii-st 
rift  in  the  ancient  oljscuritv  of  medicine. 

The  light  seen  wjis  but  feeble  compared  with  the  fulness 
of  that  emitted  bv  the  nervous  system  t<>-dav ;  vet  Hofl'man's 
eyes  discerned  its  portent,  though  he  was  unable  to  outline 
and  measure  its  full  significance.  While  this  light  was  fee- 
ble, there  WiUs  still  great  strength  in  the  ignorance,  selfish- 
ness, prejudice,  and  int(^)lerance  of  old-time  dogmatism. 

At  this  juncture  in  medical  affaii*s,  tlie  great  Boerhaave 
was  at  the  summit  of  his  fame.  Did  he  see  the  new  light 
and  aid  in  disseminating  its  life-giving  rays?  He  saw,  but 
did  not  heed,  accept,  or  aid  the  new  light.  He  was  brilliant 
and  masterly,  and  preferred  to  advance  theories  of  his  own, 
which  time  luM  proved  to  be  wholly  uateimble.     Hia  intlu- 
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man  saw  in  the  vast  realm  alwve  the  wonderful  system  of 
universal  movement  l)efore  unknown. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  interests  of  life  and  health 
made  no  demand  for  this  educational  development.  In 
astronomy  ignorance  may  indeed  be  bliss  to  tliose  who  never 
look  upward  or  think  upward.  J^ut  in  the  dejiaitment  of 
pmctical  medichie  the  joys  of  health,  and  life  itself,  are  at 
stake.  So  we  cannot  doubt  that,  on  the  upbuilding  line  of 
progress,  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  salvation  of  the  i)hysi- 
cal  body  will  come  —  the  light  of  opportunity  for  scientific 
medication. 

That  the  death-rate  Is  alx>ut  the  same  in  all  the  medical 
schools,  tliough  in  creed  or  in  j practice  they  are  shaii)ly 
antagonistic,  is  strong  proof  that  they  are  all  wiong.  And 
they  are  wrong  because,  having  never  been  taught  what  dis- 
ease is,  they  have  no  reliable  guide  for  the  administi-ation  of 
medicine. 

In  the  antagonism  between  the  allopath  and  the'  homreo- 
path,  the  size  of  the  dose  is  the  chief  point  in  dispute.  The 
former  has  a  standard  by  which  he  gives  a  laige  dose ;  the 
latter,  to  meet  the  same  symptoms,  gives  a  dose  that  is 
infinitesimally  small.  Jt  appeal's  that  as  many  patients 
recover  under  the  one  as  under  the  other  form  of  treatment. 
Now  if  the  allopath  and  the  homoeopath  in  their  practice  will 
put  aside  external  api)liances  and  rely  wholly  on  the  internal 
use  of  medicine,  the  Christian  scientist,  using  no  medicine, 
but  acting  upon  tlie  body  through  the  mind,  will  save  propor- 
tionately as  many  patients  as  in  either  of  the  other  cases. 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  —  and  it  is  in  accord  with  my 
experience  in  medicine,  —  it  is  proof  of  the  uselessness  of  the 
intenial  administration  of  metlicine  on  the  present  lines  of 
general  practice. 

This  prompts  the  query.  Can  we  have  a  l)asis  whei-e 
medicine  can  do  accumte,  scientific  work  in  overthrowing 
disease?  Yes;  in  a  limited  manner  we  already  possess  it. 
It  is  the  physiological  method  that  Magendie,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Bichat^  introduced  into  practice  nearly  a 
century  ago.  He  began  this  scientific  work  by  using 
stryclmine,  a  sphial  stimulant,  to  restore  the  physiology  of 
the  powerless  muscles  in  a  case  of  paralysis.  It  is  now 
known  that  in  eveiy  disease  there  is  lost  power  to  l)e  restoi-ed 
either  in  tlie  neiTOUs  system  of  animal  life  or  jn  the  organic 
system  of  nerves.     This  view  is  the  outgrowth  of  Hoffman's 
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theoiy,  and  Magendie's  work  was  a  pitictical  application  of 
it  in  therapeutics. 

Casper,  in  liLs  great  work  on  Forensic  Medicine,  piiblLshed 
forty  years  ago,  recognized  man  as  a  machine.  Dunglison, 
in  liLs  History  of  Metlicine,  issued  twenty  years  ago,  also 
makes  reference  to  man  as  a  macliine.  So  does  Lafidois  in 
his  great  work  on  Physiology  of  a  more  recent  date.  And 
every  intelligent  physician  will  accept  this  conclusion. 

When  our  medical  colleges  accept  this  great  truth,  they 
must  accept  its  corollary  that  eveiy  machine  has  two  prime 
factoid  —  the  machinery  and  the  power  that  runs  the  machin- 
ery. We  know  where  to  find  the  machinery  of  the  body ; 
it  is  in  the  anatomy  where  surgery  comes  up  smiling. 

But  as  to  the  power  —  what  is  it?  Where  is  it?  How  is 
it  obtained?  How  is  it  applied?  In  what  portion  of  the 
anatomy  is  its  i*eserve  held  ?  When  the  eminent  professor 
in  physiology  will  properly  answer  these  questicms  we  shall 
have  the  key  that  will  let  in  a  full  blaze  of  light  on  the  thick 
darkness  that  has  so  long  enveloped  professional  work  in  the 
department  of  practical  medicine. 

The  engineer  upon  the  steam  engine  thoroughly  under- 
stiinds  the  power  that  runs  his  'Mron  hoi-se."  He  knows 
what  it  is,  how  it  is  secured,  how  it  is  a[)plied,  and  how  it  is 
controlled.  So  the  machinist  who  puts  up  any  machine 
made  by  human  hands  undei"stands  the  power  that  is  to  run 
it.  Tlie  physician  is  the  only  man  in  the  wide  world  who 
hiis  charge  of  a  machine  witlumt  having  l^een  tixught  what 
its  i)()wer  Is,  and  how  it  is  secured,  applied,  and  contiT)lled, 
—  and  this  machine  the  acme  of  all  mechanism  I  What  a 
l)urning  shame  that  this  machine,  man,  while  thrilled  with 
life  and  its  asi)irations  that  are  human,  can  only  live  at  the 
suffenince  of  blind  chance,  while  for  the  management  and 
maintenance  of  the  inanimate  machine  the  highest  degree  of 
skill  that  is  known  to  the  science  of  progi-ess  is  at  command ! 

Jn  concluding  I  will  present  a  matter  of  Ijelief :  Had  not 
the  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  individual  theories  of  Stahl, 
Boerhaave,  and  Blown,  which  have  l)een  repudiated,  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  unfolding  of  the  physiological 
or  nervous-system  theoiy  of  Hoffman,  Cnllen,  and  Darwin, 
the  latter  theory  wouhl  have  l)een  accepted  by  the  profession 
before  the  clase  of  the  last  century.  In  this  events  the  most 
active  investigjitions  would  have  been  dii-ected  to  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  its  double  organization,  witli  the  relation  of 
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the  organic  to  the  animal  nerves,  would  have  been  demon- 
strated. This  would  involve  the  elucidation  of  the  power  as 
it  is  expressed  in  every  act  of  physiology,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  see  that  pathology  is  simply  deranged  physiology. 
This  would  give  tiie  phjrsician  scientific  control  of  what  we 
call  disease.  Not  the  least  importance  would  attach  to  the 
distal  causes  of  the  acute  diseases,  the  overthrow  of  the  nerve 
power  being  the  proximate  cause  of  all  the  morbid  phenom- 
ena to  be  seen.  With  the  reinstatement  of  the  normal  nerve 
control  disease  would  disappear. 

In  the  full  consummation  of  this  theory  we  should  witness 
the  grandest  achievement  that  human  progress  has  scored 
since  civilization  began. 


KATE  FIELD. 


BY   LILIAN    WHITING. 


"  /  tpUl  paint  her  as  I  »ee  her.** 

Kate  Field  was  a  woman  who  impressed  the  imagination. 

She  abounded  in  spiritual  vitality.     Delicate  in  physique, 

artistic  in  temperament,  exquisite  in  taste,  lofty  in  all  poetic 

and  heroic  feeling,  she  had  that  intense  and  finely  strung 

nature  tliat  leaves  in  some  form  or  other  ius  haunting  impress. 

She  was 

made  of  spirit  and  fire,  and  dew, 

and  her  tenacity  of  endurance  was  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  signal  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body.  The  pathos  of 
her  death,  alone  in  a  foreign  knd,  Ls  something  that  ^'  lies  too 
deep  for  tears."  The  unfaltermg  coumge  of  her  struggle 
during  th(;  last  five  years  of  her  life,  the  ceaseless  and  splen- 
did energy  which  she  opposed  to  a  series  of  disasters,  trans- 
lates pei-sonal  regard  to  that  enthusiasm  which  greatness  of 
character  must  compel  from  us  all.  Kate  Field  was  one, 
indeed. 

Who  walked  too  stmight  for  fortune's  end, 
Wlio  loved  too  true  to  keep  a  friend, 

and  she  had  the  defects  of  her  qualities  which  sometimes 
led  to  her  being  misunderstood.  She  was  sincere  to  a  fault. 
Margaret  Fuller  once  said  that  "A  truth-teller  is  a  truth- 
compeller,"  and  this  assertion  might  well  be  applied  to  MLss 
Field.  Her  truth  wiis  crystal  clear,  and  hypocrisy  and  in- 
sincerity shrank  al)ashed  before  her  presence.  Not  unfre- 
(piently  she  proclaimed  some  unpalatiible  truth  with  less  tact 
than  frankness,  from  which  a  more  politic  pei-son  would  have 
rofrained.  Her  friendships  were  somewhat  of  the  heroic 
libie,  and  those  who  requii-e  the  ministry  of  flattery  did  not 
receive  from  her  any  incense  to  their  self-love.  Friendship 
represented  to  her  a  noble  sincerity  and  unfaltering  faith 
which  held  nothing  in  common  with  vain  phrasings.  She 
had  the  unconscious  exactingness  of  a  lofty  nature ;  where 
she  gave  faith  she  gave  largely,  and  she  expected  the  same 
generous  and  genuine  com|>rehension  in  retuni.  When  this 
failed,  she  sconied  to  explain  hei'self,  and  thus  she  was  liable 
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to  misconstructions.  A  keen  sense  of  honor  was  among  lier 
strongest  qualities,  and  as  a  friend  Kate  Field  was  ideal. 
Her  loyalty  was  flawless,  and  her  tenderness  was  as  profound 
and  iis  unchanging  as  it  was  delicate  and  reserved  in  outr 
waixi  demonstration. 

Miss  Field's  varied  and  prismatic  life  flashes  before  one 
like  a  romance  of  destiny.  It  was  strangely  rich  in  exquisite 
and  unique  experiences.  It  rose  before  me  like  an  hicanta- 
tion,  like  a  vision,  like  a  dream,  on  a  June  morning  of  this 
past  summer,  as  I  sat  alone  in  the  English  cemeteiy  in  Flor- 
ence by  the  tomb  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  By  some 
rhythmic  coincidence  of  fate  tlie  day  was  almost  the  anniver- 
sary of  Mi-s.  Jh'owning's  death  (which  occurred  at  Casa 
Guidi  on  June  29,  18G1),  at  which  time  Kate  Field  was  in 
Florence  under  the  care  of  Isa  Blagden,  Mi's.  Browning's 
dearest  friend.  In  company  with  Miss  Blagden  the  young 
girl  often  passed  days  at  a  time  with  the  Brownings  at  Casa 
Guidi,  and  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Browning's  death  she  wrote 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  paper  on  this  greatest  of  woman 
poets,  which  remains  to  tlus  day  the  most  perfect  interpretii- 
ticm  ever  given  of  Mi's.  Browning.  From  thuj  I  had  quoted 
in  an  ai-ticle  on  Mi-s.  Browning,  in  a  magazine  article  a  few 
months  since,  and  just  after  Miss  Field's  death  in  Hawaii, 
last  May,  a  tender  tribute  to  her  in  the  leading  Honolulu 
pa{)er  (entitled  "  She  will  be  Immortal  in  our  Heai-ts ") 
said  of  Miss  Field : 

She  has  Rpokeii  of  her  life  in  Itiily  to  only  one  woman  in  ITonoluUi.  — 
one  who  knew  nothing  of  iier  early  life  until,  on  piokin*;  up  a  rei'eiit 
numt>er  of  llie  Bookman^  she  found  in  an  article  on  Mi-s.  Browning  pas- 
migefl  quoted  from  Kate  Field,  which  i*evejile<l  her  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Florentine  ei!x;le.  When  Miss  Field  was  told  of  this  discovery  her 
face  grew  sad  and  tender  as  her  thoughts  (lew  l)ack  to  tliose  golden  days. 
Yes,  mdeed,  she  had  known  the  Brownings  and  Walter  Savage  T^mdor. 
He  taught  her  I/atin  and  formed  her  Knglish  style.  Little  wonder  tliat 
her  style  was  a  well  of  pure  Knglish  fed  bv  perpetual  springs  of  life  and 
wit. 

On  that  golden  June  Sunday,  as  I  sat  by  the  tomb  marked 
''E.  \\,  B.,"  with  the  grave  of  Isa  Blagden  almost  within 
touch  and  that  of  Landoi*,  with  the  kneeling  woman  scuIjh 
tured  in  marble  at  its  head,  very  near,  as  I  sat  in  the  sliadow 
of  the  tall,  dark  cypress  treas,  the  silence  broken  only  by  the 
chirp  of  birds, — 

O,  the  little  birds  sjing  east,  and  the  little  biixis  sjing  west, — 
the  life  of  Kate  Field  seemed  to  rise  as  a  jmnorama  befoi-e 
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me.  It  was  but  five  weeks  since  her  mortal  form  had  l)eeu 
placed  ill  tlie  flower-laden  casket  in  Honolulu ;  it  wjus  thirty- 
five  yeai-s  since  she  had  stoixl  —  a  girl  of  eighteen  with  her 
visions  l)efore  her —  by  that  grave  of  one  who  had  been  to  her, 
supremely,  friend  and  poet.  And  now  the  dmma  of  eailli 
for  her,  too,  was  over.  The  gifted  girl  who  had  been  the 
idol  of  that  choice  circle  of  spirits  —  Mra.  Browning,  J^andor, 
Isa  lilagden,  by  whose  graves  I  sat  —  had  now  rejoined  them 
in  the  life  just  beyond.     The  moment  was  a  dmmatic  one. 

Kate  Field  was  the  only  child  of  Joseph  M.  and  Eliza 
(Riddle)  Field,  and  a  cousin  of  Geoi-ge  Riddle,  the  distin- 
guished reader.  She  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  where  her 
parents,  both  actors  on  the  stage,  were  then  living.  Mr. 
Field  was  a  journalist  as  well  iis  an  actor,  and  at  that  time 
was  publishing  hLs  sparkling  daily  paper,  the  Reveille,  Ho 
could  trace  his  direct  descent  from  Nathaniel  Field,  one  of 
the  Elizabethan  di-amatists  and  the  friend  of  Shakespeare. 
An  old  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Field's  visiting  them  when 
Kate  wius  about  seven  yeara  old  thus  speaks  of  her: 

A  little  in:iid(>u,  with  lithe,  slender  form,  great  hlue-gray  eyes,  with 
the  fairest  of  skins  and  a  well-<leveloped  head  covered  with  a  mass  of 
curls,  hrowii,  tinted  with  gold,  —  I  see  now  her  honny  !>right  face,  and 
XwAW  lier  gay  laugh  as  her  papa  toased  her  ahout  son'ie  nonsense.  For 
while  it  was  evidiMit  that  she  was  wnipped  deep  in  the  tender  mother's 
lieart,  it  was  even  more  evident  tliat  slie  was  her  father's  idol. 

Not  strictly  l)eautiful,  Kate  Field  had  always  that  delicate 
grace,  more  l)eautiful  than  beauty,  —  an  exquisite  chaim,  lus 
indelinable  lus  a  strain  of  music.  She  wiis  pre-eminently  "a 
spirit  linely  touched,  but  to  fine  issues."  In  her  childhood 
she  was  placed  in  school  near  Boston,  and  she  studied 
under  private  tutoi-s  here  and  there.  In  her  early  girl- 
hood she  Wcus  tiiken  to  Florence,  and  there  placed  under  the 
care  of  Miss  lilagden  (who  occupied  tlie  Villa  Belosguaido 
immortilized  in  **  Aurora  I^eigh"),  where  for  five  yeai's 
she  studied  music  and  the  languages.  Her  aim  at  this 
time  was  the  lyric  stage,  and  meeting  her.  Bayard  Taylor 
remarked  to  a  friend  that  here  waa  a  girl  with  tlie  most 
remarkable  liteniry  promise,  who  yet  was  possessed  to  go 
upon  tlie  operatic  sUige.  A  fall  from  a  horae  obliged  her  to 
relinquish  this  purpose,  and  to  literature  she  turned,  writing 
at  this  time  a  series  of  excjuisite  papers  for  tlie  Atlantic 
Monthly^  on  Walter  Savage  Landor,  on  "  English  Authors 
in  Florence,"  on  Mi's.  Browning,  RLstori,  "  A  Conversation 
on  the  Stage,"  and  other  matters  of  life  or  criticism.     During 
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these  years  she  was  under  most  stimulating  influences.  The 
gifted  girl  was  the  idol  of  a  choice  group,  residents  and 
those  who  came  and  went,  including  Landor,  the  Brownings, 
the  Troll()i)es,  Dall'  Ongaio  the  Italian  poet,  Geoi"ge  Eliot 
and  Mr.  I^ewes,  and  olhei-s.  (ieoige  Eliot  took  a  great  inter- 
est in  her  —  an  interest  that  deepened  in  hvter  years  to  a  per- 
manent frieiidtJiip.  Vedder  ]>aiiited  her  portrait, — a  picture 
now  in  the  i)ossession  of  the  Doston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
These  dawning  years  of  the  girFs  life  tempt  one  to  linger 
over  so  fair  a  picture,  with  the  pur[)le  hills  and  marvellous 
sunsets  of  Florence  for  its  background ;  but  life  and  stoiies 
must  always  move  on.  At  this  time  Kate  Field  was  consid- 
ered by  her  uncle,  Milton  B.  Sanford,  a  Newport  millionnaire, 
as  his  heiress,  a  prospect  she  sacrificed  out  of  her  pati  iotism 
and  her  intense  love  of  justice  to  the  colored  race.  The  war 
came  on,  and  she  began  a  series  of  press  letters,  espousing 
the  Union  side.  Her  uncle's  sympathies  were  with  the  South, 
and  her  loyalty  caused  her  the  loss  of  this  inheritance,  a 
matter  she  never  regretted ;  and  in  this  instance,  alone,  one 
grasps  the  key  to  the  supremely  noble  quality  of  Kate  Field. 
She  was  a  woman  who  kept  faith  with  her  ideals.  What 
higher  tribute  could  be  given  ? 

In  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  Miss  Field  was  largely  in 
London  and  Paris,  writing  a  series  of  brilliant  press  letters. 
The  Bell  telephone  was  then  being  introduced  in  London, 
and  Miss  Field  became  deeply  interested  in  the  new  inven- 
tion. She  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  articles  regarding  it 
for  the  London  Times,  She  sang  for  the  Queen  through  it, 
and  the  company,  in  acknowledgment  of  this,  gave  her  a 
number  of  shares  which  subsequently  rose  on  her  hands  and 
gave  her  a  modest  fortune.  Two  books  entitled  "  Ilap 
Hazard  "  and  *'  Ten  Days  in  Spain  '*  contain  the  essence  of 
her  experiences  and  observations  dming  this  period.  Her 
^ocial  outlook  was  wide.  She  wiis  a  much-sought  dinner 
;uest,  this  brilliant  young  woman,  whose  wit  and  rei)artee 
vvere  quoted  on  two  continents,  and  her  personal  friends 
included  too  large  a  circle  of  noted  authors  and  artists  for 
space  to  admit  of  mention  here.  Mr.  Browning  greatly 
vidued  her  criticism  and  read  to  her  one  of  his  diumatic 
poems  before  its  appearance.  Both  by  heredity  and  circum- 
stance she  was  always  closely  associated  with  the  drama,  and 
her  criticism  .of  Ristori,  her  critical  biography  of  Fechter, 
and  other  writing  on  the  drama  won  liigh  recognition.     Of 
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late  years,  writing  of  Paderewski,  she  chaiucterized  him  as 
having  '^  the  head  of  a  poet  and  the  face  of  a  spirit." 

The  decade  of  the  eighties  ushered  her  into  new  and 
stirring  experiences.  She  determined  to  hitch  her  wagon  to 
the  star  of  Empire  and  study  the  great  West.  For  years  she 
had  been  a  student  and  keen  critic  of  British  and  American 
politics,  and  the  great  work  of  her  life  came  in  her  crusade 
against  treason  in  the  guise  of  MormonLsm.  Her  lectures 
and  her  personal  pleadings  before  Congress  aroused  the 
entire  country,  and  to  her  vigilance  is  chiefly  due  the 
improved  legislation  regarding  Utah. 

On  the  lecture  platform  MLss  Field  had  a  very  dLsthictive 
place.  She  had  a  rai-e  combination  of  the  intellectual  and 
the  artistic  qualities.  Her  personal  gnice,  her  distinction  of 
manner,  and  a  certain  indefinable  cluirm  of  presence  were 
telling  attributes  as  a  speaker.  Her  power  and  eloquence 
made  her  a  leading  factor  in  tlie  latter-day  progress  of  our 
country. 

The  object  of  her  fii-st  lecture,  when  she  was  a  girl  in  her 
early  twenties,  was  to  tell  the  story  of  the  neglect  of  John 
Brown's  grave  and  to  organize  a  company  to  purchase  and 
care  for  it.  Forty-eight  houi-s  after  the  girlisli  figure,  in  pale 
blue  and  white  silk,  witli  her  bonnv  brown  hair  tied  witli  a 
bonny  blue  ribbon,  appeared  on  the  stage  to  tell  the  impressive 
story,  every  share  was  taken  and  the  purchase  money  raised. 
The  last  work  of  her  life  in  America,  in  tlie  few  weeks  just 
before  sailing  for  Hawaii,  was  to  raise  funds  in  Chicago  for 
the  transportation  of  tlie  John  Brown  fort  back  to  Virginia 
(whence  it  had  been  taken  for  the  expasition)  to  Ije  placed 
peimanently  on  a  site  at  Harper's  Feriy  which  had  been 
donated  through  her  efforts.  Is  it  not  well,  indeed,  that  her 
country  should  hold  in  honor  and  reverence  the  name  of 
Kate  Field? 

For  many  years  she  made  her  home  in  New  York,  where, 
in  a  favorite  hotel,  she  had  a  suite  of  rooms  made  beauti- 
ful with  her  books  and  pictures,  her  grand  piano  and 
her  souvenirs  of  travel.  She  gave  delightful  little  dimiers, 
and  had  friends  and  guests  constantly  alx)ut  her.  In  1890 
she  transferred  her  home  to  the  national  capital,  on  establish- 
ing her  weekly  review,  Kate  Field's  Washington.  Entertain- 
ing with  her  was  a  fine  art,  and  she  was  always  a  brilliant 
figure  in  society.  Three  distinctive  objects  successively 
engaged  her  editorial  work, —  the  cause    of  free   art,  the 
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securing  of  an  international  copyriglit  law,  and  the 
Hawaiian  problem.  In  the  interest  of  removing  the  tax  on 
art  she  labored  incessantly,  appearing  l)efore  Congress  to 
plead  the  cause ;  and  to  her  efforts  is  chiefly  due  the  great 
blessing  that  art  to-day  is  free.  The  French  government 
recognized  her  service  by  conferring  on  her  its  higliest  dis- 
tinction, naming  her  an  "  Officier  de  I'lnstruction  Publique," 
and  decorating  her  with  the  "  Palms  of  the  Academy,"  in 
the  fonn  of  a  beautiful  pin  in  diamonds  and  gold.  It  is  the 
highest  distinction  ever  conferred  upon  any  American 
woman.  Her  work  for  the  international  copyright  law 
was  valuable,  and  Mr.  Lowell,  Phillips  Brooks,  Mr.  Stednian, 
and  hosts  of  othei-s  expressed  to  her  in  lettei-s  their  gratitude 
for  her  effective  aid. 

The  Hawaiian  problem  l)egan  to  engage  her  pen  some 
yeai-s  ago,  and  when,  in  April  of  1895.  her  health  obliged 
lier  to  suspend  the  publication  of  her  Washington  and 
seek  rest,  destiny  seemed  to  lead  her  to  these  islands,  where 
her  sudden  death  in  Honolulu,  on  May  19,  189G,  was  a 
touchhig  event  that  sent  its  thrill  of  sorrow  throughout  the 
entire  country.  She  wius  engaged  in  some  of  the  most 
important  work  of  her  life,  —  a  work  in  which  she  was  her- 
self deeply  interested,  and  whose  conduct  was  a  matter  of  no 
little  significance  to  the  nation.  For  the  past  few  yeai-s  Miss 
Field  had  written  more  alx)ut  Hawaii  than  almost  any  other 
subject,  and  when  forced  to  seek  change  of  climate,  an 
agreeable  work  seemed  to  lie  in  this  direction.  Hon.  H.  H. 
KohLsaat,  the  accomplislied  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times' 
Herald^  has  always  held  the  opinion  that  Hawaii  should 
l)e  annexed  and  under  the  protection  of  the  I'nited  St^ites. 
To  carry  out  his  desire  for  accumte  data,  and  to  give  Miss 
Field  the  rest  and  change  she  needed,  Mr.  K oh Isaut  com- 
missioned her  to  go  to  that  country  and  study  the  situation. 
On  this  journey  she  sailed  from  San  Francisco  last  autunni, 
arriving  at  Honolulu  in  November. 

She  entered  on  the  work  with  that  intelligent  zeal  and 
thoroughness  of  method  which  so  chanwiterized  her.  She 
ingratiated  heraelf  with  Uie  natives  and  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  authorities.  Her  wilting  was  verj'  judiciously  handled, 
and  when  she  spoke  of  the  government  of  the  country,  her 
lettei-s  were  read  at  cabinet  meetings  before  they  were 
mailed.  Sometimes  they  were  changed  in  part,  but  usually 
they   were   sent    as   originally   written.      The   government 
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recognized  in  Miss  Field  a  worker  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  seldom  took  any  exception  to  her  convictions  or 
lier  expressed  opinions.  She  obtained  from  President  Dole 
the  lii"st  interview  that  he  had  ever  granted  to  the  press.  She 
investigated  the  sngar  interest :  she  lectured  for  the  l)enefit 
of  a  kindergarten  and  other  local  work.  Afar  from  the 
brilliant  cosmopolitan  life  to  which  she  had  so  long  been 
accustomed,  she  entered  with  force  and  fervor  into  all  thai 
made  for  advancement  in  Hawaii. 

Kate  Field  gave  her  life,  literally,  for  Hawaii.  She  had 
undertaken  the  closest  oI>servations  by  going  from  island  to 
island,  almost  fnmi  house  to  house,  meeting  and  mingling 
with  the  natives  and  learning  the  al)solute  status  of  their 
lives  and  progress.  ^*  She  hius  shown  what  a  woman  can  do 
toward  shajang  public  opinion  and  making  the  world  l)etter 
for  her  having  lived  in  it,"  said  a  Honolulu  paper  of  her 
after  the  touching  pathos  of  her  deatli. 

This  la^st  remaikable  chaj)ter  of  Kate  Field's  life  was,  in- 
deed, one  of  supreme  distinction  and  beauty.  In  the  midst 
of  her  al)sorbing  work,  with  hardly  twenty-four  hours  of  ill- 
ness, she  went  out  and  on  to  the  new  life.  The  liddle  of 
progress  had  always  haunted  her  eager  mind.  All  her  life 
had  l)een  a  quest.  Always  had  she  fared  forth  in  search  of 
new  realms  of  thought  and  purpose. 

Sensitive  to  a  fault,  her  life  was  something  of  that  spirit- 
ual tragedy  which  results  when  such  a  spirit  Ixjats  against 
the  adverse  conditions  of  this  world.  But  she  had,  too,  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  an  infinite  gift  for  seeing  the  funny 
side  of  things,  and  she  wa«  fortunate  in  always  having  a 
largeness  of  outlook  that  left  no  room  for  undue  dwelling  on 
petty  detiiiLs.  She  was  the  artist  bom,  and  both  by  gift«  and 
grace  this  temperament  dominated  her.  Her  cultui-e  was  as 
exquisite  as  it  was  extended,  and  her  convei*sation  wtus  of 
the  choicest  quality.  A  woman  of  marvellous  gifts,  of 
the  most  generous  and  noble  nature,  intense  in  energy,  she 
lived  and  died  the  life  of  a  heroine.  The  wonderfid  out- 
pouring of  love  and  admimtiou  for  her  by  the  people  of 
Hawaii  was  deeply  impressive.  She  was  lx>nie  to  the  vault 
in  the  flower-heaped  casket  draped  with  the  stara  and 
stripes — fit  em])lem  for  one  with  whom  patriotism  was  a  pas- 
sion—  with  almcxst  royal  honoi-s.  The  people  poiu'ed  out 
lavish  tributes  of  love  and  resi>ect  to  her  whose  whole  life  had 
been  service  to  truth  and  progi-ess. 
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She  believed  in  God  and  immortality.  She  was  deeply 
interested  in  psychical  science.  "I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  communion  of  the  unseen,"  she  wrote  in  a 
private  letter  witliin  a  few  weeks  of  her  death.  Some  years 
ago  she  said  to  me  during  a  conversation  regarding  the 
future  life,  "  I  look  to  see  science  prove  immortality."  The 
remark  was  fraught  with  something  of  that  prophetic  power 
witli  which  a  certain  temperamental  force  of  insight  always 
invested  lier.  That  science  must  and  will  prove  immortality 
is  the  message  of  to-day,  for  there  is  a  distinct  and  recogni- 
zable approach  of  the  two  worlds,  the  seen  and  the  unseen, 
eacli  of  which  is  fliishing  its  signals  to  the  other.  In  the 
higher  spiritualization  of  life  here  will  be  found  the  condi- 
tions for  communion  with  the  life  beyond. 

On  that  life  have  tlie  eager  mind,  the  generous  heart,  the 
noble  puiposes  that  informed  the  spirit  of  Kate  Field  entered. 
She  was  always  deeply  interested  in  psychical  problems,  and 
she  wivs  one  of  the  earliest  experimenters  with  planchette. 
In  1868  she  published  a  little  l)Ook  entitled  "  Planchette's 
Diary,"  in  which  she  nan-ated  her  experience  with  it  (the 
numerous  messages  wiitten  through  her  hand  being  of  rather 
an  unusual  character),  and  in  this  book  she  said : 

I  have  no  prejudice  against  a  belief  in  spiritual  communion.  If  we  are 
endowed  witii  immortal  souls  and  preserve  an  individuality  in  another 
existence,  it  seems  to  me  natunil,  iudging  by  my  own  feeling  of  what  I 
should  be  impelled  to  do,  that  spirits  should  desire  to  communicate  with 
their  friends  on  eiirth.  The  Bi!)le  teems  with  supernatural  visitations, 
and  if  they  are  possible  at  one  time  who  shall  say  Uiey  are  impossible  at 
another? 

ThLs  mental  attitude  was  an  advanced  one  at  the  time  it 
was  recorded :  with  tlie  subsequent  development  of  psychic 
science  Miss  Field  kept  alwaj^  in  touch.  The  interest  with 
which  she  htus  entered  on  the  life  beyond  is  its  own  consola- 
tion to  thase  to  whom  her  companionship  was  so  dear  and 
her  i>ersonal  presence  one  of  perpetual  charm.  Over  her 
grave  in  Mount  Auburn  we  may  well  lay  the  immortelles 
of  fame,  the  roses  of  love,  the  lilies  of  eternal  peace. 

The  world  is  the  better,  social  progress  is  the  more 
advanced,  and  the  world  of  the  unseen  is  nearer  and  more 
real  because  of  the  life,  of  the  infinite  energy,  of  the  lofty 

purposes  of  Kftte  Field. 
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>Vhen  nit^ht  lier  dupky  mantle  spreads 

O'er  ()l»jwts  liore  l)el()w, 
And  nature  fades  from  mortal  sight 

And  dies  the  sunset  glow, 

Then  shines  the  heaven  with  starry  swarms, 

And  glory  is  revealed, 
Eternal  knowledge  is  proclaimed. 

Eternal  wisdom  sealeii. 

In  daylight  things  of  sight  appear. 

The  passing  temporal  shows ; 
But  night  reveals  eternal  truths. 

Diviner  wisdom  glows. 

The  things  unseen  in  brightest  day 

Are  shown  forth  by  the  night. 
And  darkness  opens  wide  the  gates 

To  heaven's  l)roader  sight. 

So  ever  fortune's  favored  ones, 

That  seem  a  moment  blessed, 
That  bask  in  favor,  wealth,  and  power 

And  are  in  purple  dressed. 

Can  see  but  what  the  day  reveals, 

Arc  blind  to  higher  things. 
They  know  not  (lod"s  eternal  truth 

The  happiness  it  brings. 

But  'tis  the  poet,  prophet,  sage. 

Whose  soul  is  not  a  clod, 
Whose  life,  though  spent  in  shadows  hero 

Still  lives  the  life  of  God. 

Then  envy  not  his  portion  full. 

He  is  the  child  of  day, 
His  time  is  now,  his  pl'e^isure  short, 

'Twill  quickly  pass  away. 

But  thou  hast  life  he  know^s  not  of, 

A  heritance  divine, 
A  nobler  view  while  here  l)elow, 

A  future  beyond  time. 


FOUR  EPOCHS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 

REPUBLIC. 


BY   B.    O.    FIX)WER. 


Four  great  epoclis  stiiiid  out  in  lK>ld  relief  since  our  fathers 
protested  against  a  foreign  yoke.  They  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

(1.)  Tyranny  of  a  foreign  power,  or  taxation  without 
representation. 

(2.)  The  tyranny  of  the  money  power,  or  the  bjileful 
influence  of  the  United  Sttites  National  Bank  in  American 
politics. 

(3.)  The  conflict  of  a  nation  half  slave  and  half  free,  or 
the  slavery  of  the  African  race. 

(4.)  The  fierce  battle  of  a  i)lutocracy  intrenched  by 
special  privileges  against  the  wealth-creators  of  the  nation, 
or  the  despotism  of  acquired  wealth  over  the  masses  wlu) 
create  wealth. 

In  the  first  conflict  we  find  England  and  the  "  resi>ect- 
ables,"  or  the  "Tory  class,"  arrayed  against  the  people. 
John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  were,  in  the  eyes  of  con- 
servatism and  the  upholder  of  injustice  cloaked  in  law,  traitors 
and  criminals  deserving  death.  So  also  were  Wiishington, 
Jefferson,  and  Franklin,  and  the  l)attle  was  fought  with  fear- 
ful odds  against  the  patriots  who  fought  for  justice  and  a 
larger  life ;  the  great  power  of  England  and  her  hired  Hes- 
sians were  in  the  front,  the  Indians  were  in  the  rear,  while  the 
country  was  houeycoml)ed  with  Tories  at  home.  Yet,  armed 
with  justice  and  compelled  to  accept  serfdom  or  the  des- 
perate alternative  of  war,  the  little  band  of  freemen  con- 
quered the  allied  powers  and  the  mercenaries  who  fought 
against  them. 

The  second  great  epoch  was  the  struggle  of  the  National 
Bank,  or  monopoly  in  the  circulating  medium.  The  bank 
had,  octopus-like,  extended  its  tentacles  around  Congi*ess  and 
the  press.  The  hour  was  crucial  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Republican  institutions  were  in  peril,  and  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  need  a  man  came  forth,  a  man  from  the  people^ 
who  could  not  he  bouyht^   not  even   by   the   great   National 
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Bank  which  controlled  the  tiejiMiire  of  our  government.  The 
war  between  the  sturdy  patriot  and  the  money  power  was 
almost  as  despenite  as  the  struggle  now  lieing  wi^ed  by  the 
wealth-creators  and  the  tnistw,  the  monopolies  and  the  gold 
magnates  and  their  minions  to-day.  In  speaking  of  ihis 
tmttle  of  giants,  the  scholarly  ex-t'ongi essmun.  (ieoige  Fred 
Williams  of  Ma-is;ichnsetts,  in  a  i-e^ent  address  uttered  these 
])eitinent  remarks : 

"In  1832  tliere  had  been  elected  in  this  countiy  an  enor- 
mous and  overpowering  influence  in  the  monetary  force  of 
the  country  known  as  tlie  I'nited  SUites  Hank.  It  handled 
all  the  treasure  of  the  government.     It  liad   the  (rnwer  of 
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issuing  notes,  and  in  1832,  when  Andrew  JacLsoii  was  a,ga,in 
tx)  be  a  candidate  for  the  piesidency,  the  president  of  that 
hank,  the  great  hanking  king  of  that  day,  the  Pieiix^nt 
Morgan  and  the  greatest  Belmont  j)atriot  of  1832,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Biddle,  went  to  President  Jackson  and  reminded 
him  that  he,  Mr.  Biddle,  had  the  [)ower  to  defi  it  him  for  re- 
election. 

^'He  had  given  out  tliat  that  bank  wiui  watcliL  g  over  and 
caring  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  the  fiuauoes  of  the 
coimtry  could  not  survive,  and  he  reminded  Andrew  Jackson 
—  and  how  familiar  tliis  i)r()ceeding  is  to-day  —  that  his 
l)ank,  by  its  control  of  credits  through  the  country,  could 
control  the  business  men  and  regulate  the  nominations  of  all 
the  candidates  in  the  coming  election,  including  the  Presi- 
dent. 

^'  Jackson  Ls  reported  to  have  made  this  answer  to  Mr.  Bid- 
die,  and  I  may  be  paitloned  by  a  sensitive  public  if  I  use  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  exact  words :  ^  If  your  bank  can  make  and 
unmake  Presidents,  governors,  and  congressmen,   that   is  a 

(1 d  sight  too  much  power  for  any  one  man  or  institution 

to  hold.     And  if  you  bribe  Congress  to  recharter  your  bank, 
I  will  veto  the  new  charter.' 

"  Then  the  fight  was  on.  Then  a  mighty  power  began  to 
gather  its  forces  just  as  it  is  gathering  them  now.  ITie  news- 
paper press  turned  against  him  and  went  for  the  Ixink.  But 
President  Jackson  had  something  to  say  concerning  the 
newspapei-s  at  that  time.  On  July  10,  during  his  canvass  he 
wrote  these  words  concerning  the  press :  *  The  fact  that  tlie 
l)ank  controls,  and  in  some  cases  suljstantiallv  owns,  and  bv 
its  money  supports  some  of  the  leadinir  i)resses  of  the  coun- 
try is  now  clearly  established.'  *' 

The  struggle  Wcos  relentless.  On  the  one  side  was  incipi- 
ent plutocracy  or  a  new  oligarchy  of  wealth  which  controlle<l 
the  press  and  to  a  large  extent  intimidated  business  men,  but 
the  instincts  of  the  peoi)le  were  with  the  unniorf</a(/ed patriot. 
His  triumphant  election  marked  the  overthrow  of  the  Iwnk, 
with  its  immense  possibilities  for  evil,  as  a  monopoly  of  the 
medium  of  exchange  ;  and  though  the  experiment  wliich  fol- 
lowed wius  not  well  matured  and  like  many  other  experiments 
in  free  government  could  not  be  said  to  l)e  satisfact4)ry,  the 
defeat  of  the  octoj)ns,  which  had  already  grown  so  powerful, 
arrogant,  and  unscrupulous,  saved  the  re[>ublic  fnmi  an  evil 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  swoid  of  a  foreign  foe. 
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The  third  gt«at  epoch  was  the  culmiiiatioii  of  a  Inng- 
wi^d  struggle  of  a  government  half  slave  and  half  free 
The  North  deserves  no  jiarticulai'  credit  for  l>eing  free.  In- 
deed New  England  generally,  nhicli  in  earl^'  days  was  moat* 
industrions  in  slave  catching  and  trading,  and  at  a  later  day 
Boston  and  New  Vink,  were  swayed  by  cupiditj'  far  more 
than  conscience,  even  thongli  these  cities  had  far  less  direct 
interest  in  nmhitaining  slavery  tlian  the  SoutheiTi  States. 
The  lawlessness  of  the  "  best  element "  of  Boston  and  the 
subserviency  of  the  cleigy  in  the  early  days  of  the  anti- 
slaverj-  Station  are    too  niucli  matters   of  historj-  to   need 
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uioi-e  than  passing  mention.     At  length,  however,  the  issue 
which  poUticians  fought  so  hard   to   sidetrack   became    the 
pammount    question,   and    men    felt    what    Lincoln     later 
expressed,    when   he   declared    that   the   nation   could    not 
remain  half  slave  and  half  free,  that  it  must  become  all  slave 
or  all  free.     At  the  crucial  hour  the  gi-eat  prairie  State  of 
Illinois  sent  forth  an  adopted  son  destined  to  stand  among 
the  most  commanding  figures  in  history.     He  was  a  plain^ 
homely  man  to  look  upon^  but  he  had  the  keen  perception   and 
tact  of  a  statesman  and  the  conscience  and  heart  of  a  man. 
He  was  unmercifully  caricatui-ed  by  the   eastei-n  press,  and 
abuse  and  calumny  took  the  place  of  argument.     It  was  said 
he  might  be  a  good  mil-splitter,  but  he  was  wholly  unfit  to  be 
the  Chief  Executive  even  in  a  time  of  peace.     The  people 
thought  differently.     They  trusted  the  man  whom  they  knew 
by  their  instincts  to  be   honest,  patriotic,  and  noble-souled. 
They   nominated   and   elected   him   in   spite   of   the    bitter 
opposition  and  brutal  ridicule  of  conservatism  and  conven- 
tionalism.    To-day  he  towers  aloft  in  the  pantheon  of  fame, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  manliest  figures  in  the  history  of  our 
nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  prophet :  he  saw  with  alarm  the 
rise  of  a  plutocmcy  through  special  privileges^  and  expi-essed 
his  well-giounded  feai-s  for  the  future.  What  he  foiesaw 
has  come  to  pass.  We  are  at  the  present  hour  in  the  midst 
of  an  epoch-marking  conflict  as  clear-cut  as  those  which 
marked  the  other  struggles  our  lepublic  has  undergone,  as 
boldly  outlined  as  tliat  which  was  consummated  when  the 
patriciaiLs  of  ancient  Rome  overthrew  the  Gracchi  and 
established  an  oligarchy  of  bii-th  and  wealth  more  terrible 
than  a  limited  monarchy,  on  the  ashes  of  lepublican  Rome. 
To-day  democracy  is  on  trial  and  Illinois  has  again  fur- 
nished a  son  to  lead  the  forces  of  freedom,  j^rogress,  pros- 
perity, law,  and  order  against  the  money-changers  and  the 
opulent  and  lawless  trusts,  monoj)<>lies,  and  Imleful  Old 
World  influences.  This  time  the  standard  l)eai'er  of  the 
people  was  l)orn,  raised,  and  educated  in  Illinois,  after 
which  he  moved  to  another  gieat  western  commonwealth, 
and,  singular  enough,  he  settled  in  a  city  bearing  the 
name  of  the  great  connnoner  and  emancipator  of  our  last 
great  ej)och.  Will  he  triumph?  That  depends  upon  the 
various  factons  which  have  l)een  present  in  our  other 
great  struggles.     The  corrupt  power  of   the    gold  ring  of 
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Eurojie  and  America,  with  iiiiliinitetl  neiilth.  uiiled  by  the 
trusts,  monopolies,  and  coinhineK  and  an  admin istmtion 
false  t*i  fvery  instinct  of  democratic  goveiiiment,  aif  aifayed 
against  the  people.  The  odds  seem  insunnounteble ;  hut  so 
they  seemed  in  tlie  times  of  Jackson  and  Lincohi.  If  the 
people  fail  now,  tlie  growing  mis  en'  of  the  pant  tliirty 
years  will  l>e  gi'eatly  augmented,  while  the  few  will  grow 
vastly  richer,  iintii  the  Imitlen  nf  the  masses  will  he  un- 
endurable. Then  will  i^onie  a  change,  or  the  republic 
^vill  go  a«  did  ancient  Uorne.  and  society  will  be,  in  even  a 
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more  real  sense  than  when  tlu^o  maile  his  obsefvation  prior 
to  tlie  downfall  ot'  Napoleon  III,  ''one  pait  tyrant  and  the 
rest  slave, '  Hence,  as  patriots,  its  freemen,  and  as  lovers 
of  peace,  prosperity,  and  tlie  triumph  of  tlie  principles 
of  free  government,  a  solemn  and  anp^ust  duty  con- 
fronts every  true  Am  Tic  m.  The  pres  lit  is  no  time 
fo:-  halting  or  indecision.  All  votei-s  should  sink  party 
prejudices  and  army  themselves  against  the  double-headed 
party  of  plutocracy  and  centralized  wealth.  If  there 
ever  wiis  an  hour  wh  ■»  freemen  should  refuse  to  sell 
their  birthright,  and  I>e  vigilant  workers  for  home,  free- 
dom, prasperity,  and  the  gi-cat   republ  i ,  ihat  hour  is  NOW. 
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The  election  of  Mr.  Brj'^au  will  mean  the  i-ejuveiuition 
of  democracy  and  the  salvation  of  i*epublican  govern- 
ment from  a  lawless  plutocracy,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
despotisms. 


FREE  COINAGE  INDISPENSABLE,  BUT  NOT  A 

PANACEA. 


Passenger  Fares,  Freight  Charges,  and  Free  Passes. 


BY   JUSTICE  WALTER    CLARK,    LL.  D. 


The  question  has  beeu  often  asked  whether  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  would  be  a  panacea  for  the  depression  under 
wliich  the  country  now  drags  out  a  lingering  life.  The 
friends  of  free  coinage  do  not  consider  it  a  univei'sal  remedy, 
but  an  indispensable  one.  The  single  gold  standard  is  the 
rock  which  has  been  placed  against  the  door  where  our  hopes 
have  been  buried,  and  until  it  is  rolled  away  there  can  be  no 
resurrection  of  oui'  prosperity.  Dives  is  urgently  opposed  to 
the  removal  of  the  stone,  but  certainly  Lazarus  cannot  come 
forth  till  it  has  been  taken  away. 

Among  the  many  oppressions  visited  U[)on  the  masses  by 
their  present  mastei's  who  have  "  laden  the  peofjle  with  bur- 
dens grievous  to  l)e  borne,  but  which  they  will  not  touch 
with  80  much  as  one  of  their  little  Angel's,"  are  the  freight 
rates  and  passenger  fai^es,  wliich  have  not  decreased  with  the 
decrease  in  the  value  of  our  products,  but  have  enhanced 
with  the  enhanced  value  of  the  dollar,  the  ownei-s  of  the  great 
railway  lines  being  among  the  most  active  agents  in  procui^ 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  and  they  are  the  largest 
contributors  to  the  campaign  fund  to  be  used  against  the 
restoration  of  silver  to  free  coinage. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  was  conspicuous  in  procuring 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  issue  the  $262,000,000  of  bonds,  and  whose 
firm  sliared  largely  in  the  $18,000,000  of  profits  the  syndicate 
made  by  handling  that  issue,  is  the  principal  owner  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Company's  lines.  When  cotton  was  fifteen 
cents  a  pound  (as  it  still  remains  in  Mexico)  one  pound  of 
cotton  would  pay  for  five  miles  of  passenger  fare  on  his  rail- 
roads; now,  though  he  and  his  combination  have  increased 
the  value  of  money  till  cotton  brings  only  six  to  seven  cents 
a  pound,  he  has  not  reduced  his  fares  nor  freights,  and  a 
pound  of  cotton  will  only  carry  its  producer  two  miles  instead 
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of  five  as  formerly.  Freights  remain  as  liigh  as  ever,  and 
vegetable  gardening,  which  should  be  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness, has  been  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  other  farming 
business,  and  in  lx>th  alike  all  the  profit  is  absorbed  by  the 
ti-ansportation  chaiges. 

Inter-State    Commission.     Is  there  no   protection    for  the 
people?     Certainly  there  is,  but  it  is  in  their  own  hands.    It 
cannot  be  found  in    the    railroad  commissions.     The   Inter- 
Stiite  Commission  hiis  i)roved  so  utterly  inefficient  that  two 
of  tlie  great  parties  have  recently  put  into  their  platforms 
demands  for  its    l)eing   made  really  efficient.     In   fact    the 
Inter-State    Commission  has  practically  restricted   itself     to 
protecting   the  corporations  against  hurting   each   other  by 
reducing  rates,    with    no   protection   to   the   people  against 
exorbitant   rates,    nor   against   secret    relnites    to    large    or 
favored  shippei-s,  which  were  the  objects  in  view  in  creating 
the  commission.     Whenever  that  commission  has  shown  any 
disposition    to  serve  the  object  of   its   creation  it  has  been 
promptly    shackled    by     injunctions    or    higldy     technical 
rulings   by    the    Fedeml    judges,    holding    their    positions 
for  life,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  having  secured  their 
appointments     by    the     influence    of    the    corporations    in 
whose   behalf  they   extend  their   powers  by  every  possible 
construction.     Besides  it  Ls  not  certain  that  all  the  apix)int- 
ments  to  the  Inter-State  Commission  itself  have  been  made 
without  the  influence,  moi*e  or  less  active,  of  great  railroad 
systems  interested  in  the  future  action  of  such  appointees. 

State  Railroad  Commissions,  After  this  result  with  the 
Inter-State  Commission  could  the  record  of  the  State 
Commissions  l)e  other  than  disappointing  ?  In  some  cases,  as 
a  western  railroad  president  cynically  and  openly  declared, 
the  railroads  have  ^^  simply  added  the  railroad  commission  to 
their  assets,"  In  the  maj)rity  of  instances,  however,  the 
members  of  the  State  Railroad  Commissions  have  been 
gentlemen  of  unimpeachable  character,  but  elected  by  legis- 
latur  s  instead  of  the  people  (a  radical  defect  which  the 
CO  p  >.atioi  s  carefully  looked  to),  they  have  in  rare  instances 
had  a  majority  of  progressive  members  in  close  sympathy 
witli  the  people.  They  have  generally  been  intensely 
«)nM  rvative,  listening  to  the  assertions  of  impending  ruin 
libe  iilvmade  by  railroad  managers  if  rates  were  reduced 
an  I  .!ot  seeing  the  patent  ruin  to  the  people  if  they  were 
not.     As  a  rule    railroad   commissions  have   limited    them- 
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selves  to  a  cheese-paring  reduction  of  one  fourth  or  one 
eighth  of  a  cent  per  mile  on  passenger  fares,  and  a  similar 
microscopic  reduction  on  freight  rates,  and  with  ordering 
a  few  railroad  stations  built,  where  the  corporations  were 
not  over-much  indisposed  to  build  them.  Sometimes  they 
have  somewhat  raised  the  valuation  of  railioad  property 
for  taxation,  over  which  those  corporations  have  raised  a 
sliam  battle,  knowhig  tliat  the  extra  taxation  would  really 
l)e  paid  by  the  people,  by  quietly  raising  the  freight  rates 
on  certain  articles.  When  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
assessed  for  part  of  the  taxes  it  justly  owed.  Rockefeller 
said,  *^Add  one  fourth  of  a  cent  to  the  price  of  oil  till  the 
peo[)le  have  paid  our  taxes." 

The  only  way  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  people  is  by  a 
bona-jide  genuine  cut  in  passenger  and  freight  rates.  It 
may  be  said  of  more  than  one  railroad  commission  that  at  a 
respectful  distance  they  imitate  the  ways  of  Providence  in 
one  particular.  It  has  been  said,  "  lie  takes  a  step  and  ages 
have  rolled  away."  All  railroad  commissions,  probably, 
when  fii-st  appointed  have  made  a  show  of  refonn  b}' 
cutting  off  some  infinitesimal  amount  from  railroad  charges, 
as  one  eighth  or  one  fourth  of  a  cent  from  piissenger  fares, 
and  then  two  or  three  generations  hence,  if  the  peo[)le  wait 
so  long,  they  may  possibly  cut  off  another  one  eighth  of  a 
cent.  In  the  mean  tim^,  the  multi-millionnaires  who  own 
these  roads,  living  in  their  marble  j)alaces  in  Loudon  and 
New  York,  with  their  yachts,  fast  women  and  fast  horses, 
have  gone  on  with  their  fellow  conspiratoi-s  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  reducing  the  value  of  produce,  and 
thereby  more  than  doubling  their  passenger  and  freight 
rates. 

Effect  of  Excessive  Rates.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Ireland, 
naturally  one  of  the  foi-emost  countries  on  the  globe,  has 
been  pauperized.  All  the  piofits  of  the  soil  have  been  drawn 
in  the  shape  of  rents  by  non-resident  landowners  to  London, 
and  nothing  going  back,  the  countiy  has  been  impoverished 
like  a  field  from  which  all  the  crops  are  cut  and  nothing 
returned.  In  like  manner  to-day  the  South  and  West  are 
impoverished  by  all  the  profits  of  agriculture  being  taken  to 
London  and  New  York  in  the  shape  of  excessive  transporta- 
tion charges,  and  nothing  being  returned  or  spent  among  us, 
the  South  and  West  are  rapidly  being  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Ireland. 
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In  honest  fact,  the  raih'oad  commissions  of  the  several 
States  have  served  only  as  buflfera  to  protect  the  railroads 
from  real  criticism  by  the  people,  and  from  direct  legislation 
to  reduce  their  mtes,  while  the  States  have  uselessly  taxed 
themselves  to  pay  the  several  commissions  salaries  to  seem  to 
do  soviething. 

In  the  public  distress  we  demand  real  relief,  and  we  must 
have  it  and  not  its  phantom. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  The  remedy  is  to  cut  the  rates  and 
exactly  in  proportion  as  these  multi-millionnaire  railroad 
kings  have,  in  combination  with  othei-s  of  their  kind,  cut  the 
prices  of  our  produce. 

United  Stat  en  Supreme  Court  Deemons,  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  (Chicago  Railroad 
versus  Wellmiin,  143  U.  S.,  and  in  several  other  cases) 
that  rates  which  will  allow  a  moderate  interest  on  the  actual 
value  of  the  railioad  property  are  valid.  In  that  case  it  sus- 
tained a  passenger  fare  of  two  cents  per  mile.  Upon  the  same 
basis,  every  passenger  and  nearly  every  freight  rate  should  be 
cut  in  two.  It  is  what  has  been  done  with  our  produce,  and 
will  simply  restore  railroad  charges  to  their  former  basis. 
Can  the  raihoads  stiind  it  ?  Upon  the  basis  of  watered  stock, 
making  the  railroad  patrons  pay  dividends  and  interest  on 
three  or  four  times  the  value  of  the  lailroad,  they  cannot. 
But  upon  the  legal  requirement  of  moderate  mterest  on  the 
real  value  of  railroad  property,  they  can.  Besides,  the  divi- 
dends and  interest  on  stock  and  bonds  on  three  or  four  times 
the  value  of  the  pro})erty  are  not  all  the  present  high  rates  are 
levied  for.  In  the  fii-st  place,  the  freight  shippeis  and  pas- 
sengers are  taxed  to  pay  enormous  salaries  to  railroad  officials, 
ranging  from  $100,000  per  year  down.  The  officials  are  as 
numerous  as  their  salaries  are  exorbitant.  J.  Pier[)ont  Mor- 
gan pays  out  of  this  levy  upon  the  poor  southern  people 
$50,000  a  year  to  his  chief  manager.  President  Spencer,  while 
his,  like  all  other  big  railroad  systems,  has  three  or  four 
honorary  sub-presidents  at  approximate  salaries,  each  equipped 
with  palace  car  and  staff  of  servants,  and  a  host  of  other 
officials  with  high-sounding  titles,  salaries  in  propoi*tion,  and 
duties  in  the  inverse  order,  while  the  real  work  is  done  by 
hardworking  suboixlinates  with  moderate  salaries.  In  addi- 
tion, the  travelling  and  sliipping  public  is  loaded  with  the 
sums  used  in  ruiniing  newspapers,  editors  and  lawyers,  the 
maintenance  of  expensive  lobbies  at  all  the  SUite  capitals  and 
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at  Washington,  and  with  the  free  travelling  of  all  those  who 
the  corporations  think  can  be  influenced  in  that  way ;  for  the 
cast  of  the  passage  of  those  who  tmvel  free  must  be  added 
to  the  charge  against  those  who  do  not.  It  must  be  noted 
that  this  host  of  $100,000,  f  50,000,  *25,000,  and  #10,000 
salaries  —  not  one  of  which  can  be  really  earned  —  is  collected 
out  of  the  people  by  the  station  agents  as  sui-ely  as  the  salaries 
of  the  governor  and  other  State  officers  ai'e  collected  by  the 
sheriff.  The  people  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  States  do 
not  pay  their  highest  officials  upon  any  such  scale,  and  they 
liave  the  same  right  to  i-egulate  tlie  salaries  of  railway  offi- 
cials, unless  they  can  be  paid  inside  the  six  per  cent  interest 
upon  the  i-eal  value  of  the  roads,  to  which  point  and  below 
it  the  legislature  has  power  to  cut  down  the  i-ates.  The 
Su])reme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  many  cases  says  that 
these  high  salaries  and  other  unnecessary  expenses  need  not  l)e 
considered  by  the  legislature  in  fixing  reasonable  i-ailroad  rates. 

People  Pay  Lease  Money,  Here  may  l)e  noted  another 
favorite  extortion  pmctised  on  the  traveller  and  freight 
shipper.  One  railroad  will  lease  another.  The  leased  road 
is  only  entitled  to  rates  that  will  produce  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  its  property,  and  these  mtes  should 
not  be  increased  by  leasing  to  another ;  yet  the  lessee  road 
will  put  itA  mtes  so  high  as  to  earn  the  six  per  cent  rental 
contracted  for  and  six  per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent  additional 
for  itself,  besides  the  high  salaries  to  the  great  officials,  news- 
papers, and  lobbies  of  the  lessee.  This  is  making  the  people 
pay  the  rental  for  them,  and  the  opemting  company,  though 
not  spending  a  dollar  to  build  a  road,  taxes  the  people  an 
additional  six  per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent  on  a  paper  capital. 
Reduce  the  charges  for  fares  and  freights  to  the  legitimate  six 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  leased  roads  and  we  sliould  cease 
to  see  competition  stifled  by  leasing  rival  roads. 

Two  Cents  per  Mile,  If  the  people  insist  on  the  relief  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  there  is  scai'cely  a  passenger  or  freight 
mte  that  cannot  l)e  cut  in  two.  Two  cents  per  mile  Ls  the 
highest  that  can  fairly  be  allowed  for  fii-st-class  fare  on  any 
railroad,  and  on  most  of  them  economists  say  that  one  cent 
per  mile  would  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  property  actually 
used.  We  should  make  fewer  millionnaires  ;  railroad  salaries 
would  be  more  moderate,  niilroads  would  run  fewer  news- 
papers and  lobbies.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  countiy 
would  be  prosperous.     Instead  of  a  few  cai-s  half  filled  with 
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people  and  a  large  part  of  them  with  fi-ee  passes  in  their 
pockets,  there  would  be  more  trains  and  cai-s  filled  with  peo- 
ple. The  fi-eight  mtes  would  not  aflford  a  few  residents  of 
New  York  and  London  palaces  with  all  their  adjuncts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride, 

but  there  would  be  countless  thousands  of  happy  homes  when 
the  producer  could  get  his  produce  to  market  without  all  the 
margin  being  taken  off  to  pay  for  ti-ansportation. 

The  Remedy.  How  can  these  moderate  rates  be  obtained  ? 
Clearly  experience  has  demonstrated  that  we  cannot  get 
them  from  the  milroads  themselves  nor  from  the  railroad 
commissioners,  either  State  or  national.  The  remedy  is  by 
act  of  the  legislature  as  to  rates  witliin  the  States,  and  by 
act  of  Congress  as  to  inter-State  rates,  wliich  acts  should 

(1.)  Cut  down  passenger  and  freight  rates  to,  on  an 
avemge,  one  half  those  now  exacted  to  accord  with  the 
doubled  value  of  money  and  the  halving  the  prices  of  our 
produce. 

(2.)  More  powers  should  be  given  the  milroad  commis- 
sions, with  stricter  penalties  for  the  non-observance  of  their 
regulations. 

(3.)  Free  passes  should  be  rigorously  forbidden,  as  is 
now  done  by  tlie  Constitution  of  New  York  and  sevei-al 
other  States. 

And,  lastly,  milroad  connnissions  should  be  made  indepen- 
dent of  corporate  influence,  iis  far  as  possible,  by  being  in  all 
cases  made  elective  by  the  people  instead  of  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  milroad  lobby  cannot  control  elections  by  tlie 
people  as  easily  as  it  can  have  a  deciding  influence  in  a  legis- 
lative caucus. 

There  is  no  influence  more  debasing  in  legislation  than 
that  of  the  lobby.  Every  well-wisher  of  his  country  would 
wish  to  see  it  broken  up.  Cliief  Justice  Maxwell  of  Nebraska 
discusses  this  subject  and  the  remedy  for  it  in  a  late  number 
of  the  American  Law  Jteview,  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  very  recently  the  governors  of  Illinois  and  Missouri 
were  forced  to  call  special  sessions  because  the  corpomtion 
lobbies  had  defeated  necessary  legislation  at  the  i*egnlar  ses- 
sion. But  instances  al)Ound.  It  is  notorious  that  in  all  the 
Southern  States  the  corrupt  legislation  of  carpet-bag  days 
was  procured  by  lobbies. 

Free  Passe f^.  Attention  should  now  and  pending  the  elec- 
tion of  menil)ei's  to  the  legislature  he  j)oiutedly  called  to  the 
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fact  that  the  most  potent  lever  of  the  corporation  lobby  is 
the  free  pass.  As  these  favors  are  not  sent  to  members 
l)efore  they  become  such,  and  cease  when  they  cannot  longer 
vote  on  railroad  measures,  that  fact  alone  should  prevent 
acceptance  by  any  member.  The  excuse  is,  "They  all  do  it," 
and  hence  an  aroused  public  conscience  must  procure  an  act 
forbidding  free  passes.  ThLs  the  people  have  now  forced 
into  the  Constitution  of  New  York  and  several  other  States. 
A  similar  provision  should  be  in  every  State  Constitution. 
There  is  no  excuse  in  any  member  of  the  legislature  taking 
a  free  pass,  as  he  is  one  of  the  few  officei's  expressly  provided 
by  the  State  with  mileage,  and  the  sum  allowed  is  enough  to 
]>ay  his  actual  railroad  fare  to  the.  State  capital  and  home 
again  not  once  only,  but  seveml  times.  Yet  the  free  pass  is 
the  railroad  lobbyist's  strongest  pull.  A  railroad  official  has 
Ijeen  heard  to  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  he  could  "  influ- 
ence many  a  man  by  a  free  pass,  to  whom  he  dare  not  oflfer 
money  direct."  In  the  last  North  Carolina  legislature,  a  bill 
to  forbid  free  pai;;.ses,  copied  from  the  provision  in  the  New 
York  Constitution,  was  introduced  and  favorably  reported  by 
the  committee,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  pass,  being  stolen 
from  the  tiles  no  less  than  thi-ee  times  by  some  i-ailroad  lol)- 
byist.  A  legal  investigation  resulted  in  the  desired  delay 
and  nothing  more.  The  bill  had  been  copied  from  the  New 
York  Constitution ;  and  a  well-known  railroad  official,  having 
culled  in  peraon  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill,  was 
told  that  the  bill  had  not  only  been  prepared  by  request,  but 
that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  honesty  and  honest  legislation. 
He  used  the  following  language,  wliich  may  be  pondered  over 
by  all  honest  men  outside  of  Noith  Carolina  as  well  as 
within  its  bounds.  Said  he :  '"  It  might  as  well  be  with- 
drawn. It  can  never  pass.  The  fellows  who  come  here  to 
the  legislature  are  always  anxious  to  be  repaid  with  a  pass. 
There  is  A  [naming  a  prominent  man],  wliy,  yesterday  he 
asked  for  a  piuss  for  himself,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  two  chil- 
dren, and  his  aunt,  and  do  you  think  such  d d  cattle  as 

that  will  vote  against  free  passes  ?  " 

Sf((fh  Cattle  as  That.  "  Such  cattle  as  that  "  is  the  opinion 
railroad  men  have  of  legislatoi-s  who  are  to  vote  on  their 
mciisures  and  yet  take  railroad  money  in  the  shape  of  free 
passes.  Now  Ls  the  time  the  i)eople  should  discriminate  and 
see  whether  they  are  sending  railroad  cattle  or  men  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
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If  proper  care  be  taken,  legislatiues  in  the  several  States 
can  be  elected  this  fall,  ius  well  as  a  Congress,  which  will  give 
a  bona-fide  honest  reduction  in  milroad  charges,  so  material 
in  amount  as  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  millionnaires,  neces- 
sitate moderate  salaries  for  railroad  officials,  the  dropping  of 
railroad  ownership  of  newspapers  and  lobbies,  and  which 
shall  restore  prosperity  to  the  wealth-producers  of  the  land. 
All  this  can  be  done  by  electing  legislatui-es  that  will  not  be 
humbugged  or  lobbied,  and  that  will  faithfully  out  i*ates 
down  to  the  legal  limit  of  six  per  cent  or  less  on  the  actual 
worth  of  the  roads,  "  without  trimmings  "  for  high  salaries, 
lobbies,  and  other  expensive  gear. 

Control  by  Legislation,  In  Wellman's  case,  143  United 
States  Reports,  the  court  say  that  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  cut  down  and  fix  all  milroad  charges  "is  not 
subservient  to  the  discretion  of  the  railroad  coiporation, 
which  may,  by  exorbitant  and  unreasonable  salaries,  or  in  some 
other  improper  way,  transfer  it*^  earnings  into  what  it  is 
pleased  to  call  '  operating  expenses.' "  In  other  words, 
the  salaries  and  other  railroad  expenses  l)eing  collected  out 
of  the  people  by  one  of  their  own  creatures,  their  repi-e- 
sentatives  in  legislatuie  assembled  have  a  right  to  supervise 
and  pass  upon  all  railroad  salaries  and  expenses  when  they 
come  to  fix  the  reasonable  rates  the  railroads  shall  be 
allowed  to  charge.  The  people  have  the  relief  in  theii*  own 
hands. 

In  the  South  one  great  railroad  system  has  been  more 
considerate  of  the  poverty  of  our  people  than  the  railroad 
commissions,  and  has  itself  presented  the  public  voluntarily 
with  a  reduction  of  thirty-three  and  one  third  \yev  cent 
on  its  rates.  Another  still  more  lil)eral  has  granted  a 
reduction  from  its  former  high  rates  of  eighty  per  cent, 
though  it  ha*s  l>een  charged  —  I  know  not  how  truly  —  that 
the  latter  at  once  procured  from  a  judge  an  injunction 
against  its  own  liberality.  If  railroad  commissions  will 
not  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  an  order  reducing  rates, 
they  should  at  least  l)e  a  "ratchet  and  pawl"  to  prevent 
their  going  up  again.  The  railroad  companies  having 
voluntarily  reduced  rates,  are  estopped  to  say  the  new  rates 
are  not  high  enough.  They  have  never  l)een  accused  of  not 
taking  care  of  their  own  interests  or  of  Ijeing  too  benevolent 
to  the  public. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  -  THE  DISAP- 
PEARANCE OF  THE  RACE  A  POPULAR 

FALLACY. 


BY   J.    WORDEN    POPE,    V,   S.    AKMY. 


There  iiiidoubtedly  exiBts  a  deeply-rooted  conviction,  sup- 
posed to  rest  upon  a  firm  historical  basis,  that  the  rac(*  of 
North  American  Indians  is  rapidly  disapp(*arinj^  lu^fore  th(* 
advance  of  civilization;  and  this  conviction,  coupled  witli 
the  twin  conception  that  the  noble  red  man  has  been  the 
\ictim  of  the  abuse  of  the  European  conqueror,  has  hmji; 
formed  a  th(»me  for  the  writers  of  poetry,  romance,  and  his- 
tory. For  so  many  generations  has  this  theme  formed  i)art 
of  the  traditions  of  our  race,  and  so  firm  a  hold  has  it  taken 
upon  the  imagination,  the  sympathy,  and  the  sentiments  of 
tlie  populace,  that  any  attempt  to  dislodge  it  would  doubt- 
l(»ss  be  regarded  with  complete*  incn^dulity,  and  any  data  ad- 
duced to  disprove  the  belief  would  be  disbelieved  as  absurd 
by  the  average  well-read  American.  To  assert,  th(M-(»fore, 
that  there  is  no  proof  to  sustain  the  popular  bi»lief,  that  on 
the  contrarv  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Indian  race 
has  materially  diminished,  would  b(»  considen»d  by  such  per- 
sons simply  as  an  iconoclastic  attempt  to  subvert  th(»  basnl 
facts  of  history.  It  may  therefore  be  startling,  but  it  is 
true,  not  only  that  th(»re  exists  no  substantial  ])roof  that  tli<» 
red  man  is  disappearing  before  the  encroachments  of  civil- 
ization, but  that  manv  solid  facts  iiuli<-at(*  that  tliere  has 
been  no  material  diminution  of  tlie  Indian  po]Milation,  or  at 
h»ast  in  the  quantity  of  Indian  blood,  within  tlie  historic 
period. 

Were  this  regarded  a  moot  question,  it  would  I'ecpiire  that 
the  burden  of  proof  should  fall  u])on  those  asserting  a  de- 
crease in  population  under  improv(»d  ccmditions  of  food  sup- 
ply: but  as  such  a  status  of  the  question  had  ])assed  long 
before  the  existence  of  tlu*  ])resent  general tion,  it  will  ho 
uecessarv  to  marslial  a  formidable  arrav  of  evid(»n<'e  in 
favor  of  the  opposing  view,  and  this  article  is  penn(»d  with 
the  intention,  in  the  interest  of  historic  truth,  of  presenting 
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some  of  this  evidence,  with  varioas  reasons  for  disbelieving 
the  imaginary  djing  out  of  the  American  aborigines. 

The  reasons  lor  the  belief  in  the  lessening  of  the  Indian 
population  certainly  seem  to  rest  upon  a  substantial  basis 
so  long  as  the  statistics  are  not  critically  examined,  and 
numerous  authorities  might  be  quoted  in  its  favor.  For  in- 
stance, the  Encyclopaedia  liritanuica  says: 

At  the  date  of  the  European  settlement  in  the  American  Conti- 
nent, the  Indian  population  of  the  present  area  of  the  United 
States  was  variously  estimated,  and  as  low  as  1,000,000.  In  Mr. 
Jefferson's  time,  it  was  thought  that  there  were  (500,000  to  1.000,- 
000.  In  1822  Rev.  J.  D.  Morse  estimated  them  at  471,136.  In  1832 
Drake  placed  the  number  at  313,000,  and  in  1840  at  400,000.  Id 
1855  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  reported  350,000  then  in 
the  United  States;  306,475  in  1866.  By  the  census  of  1870  there 
were  383,577,  and  by  that  of  1880.  255,938.  In  1887  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affaifs  estimated  the  number  at  247,761.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  Indians  are  gradually  decreasing  in  num- 
bers. For  the  last  eighteen  years  the  average  decrease  of  the 
**  civilized  "  or  **  partially  civilized  "  Indians  has  been  a  little  less 
than  2,000  a  year.  The  number  of  Indians  in  Canada  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  estimated  at  130,000. 

Again,  "Ballaert  estimated  the  number  existing  in  1863  as 
follows:  United  States,  500,000."  Such  views  are  also  held 
by  Catlin,  Hubert  Bancroft,  Baron  de  la  Hontan,  and  Bar- 
tram. 

Despite  such  authorities,  it  must  be  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  any  estimate  of  the  early  Indian  population  must 
have  been  based  upon  very  flimsy  evidence,  no  census  being 
possible  of  a  wild  population  scattered  over  a  vast  unknown 
and  largely  unvisited  region,  inhabited  by  scattered  bands 
of  roaving  savage  tribes — mere  guesswork,  in  truth,  compli- 
cated by  the  invariable  tendency  to  exaggerate  numbers. 

If  there  is  thus  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  esti- 
mates of  writers  on  the  numbers  of  Indians  inhabiting  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  in  early  times,  there  are  more 
substantial  reasons  for  doubting  the  enumerations  of  the 
Indian  population  previous  to  recent  really  accurate  cen- 
suses, say  from  1886.  Much  gross  exaggeration  is  known  to 
exist  in  these  reports  by  reason  of  the  direct  pecuniary  gain 
accruing  to  Indian  agents  from  multiplying  numbers.  The 
supplies  so  much  coveted  by  these  agents  depended  largely 
upon  the  number  of  individuals  returned,  and  it  is  well  es- 
tablished that  many  corrupt  agents  rapidly  enriched  them- 
selves by  exaggerations  in  the  enumerations  of  their  charges 
and  pocketing  the  proceeds.  These  causes  undoubtedly 
made  the  enumerations  of  Indian  tribes  entirely  unreliable, 
and  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  supposed  decrease 
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within  recent  years,  especially  as  the  estimates  vary  in  so 
unaccountable  a  manner  at  short  intervals.  The  following 
are  the  estimates  of  the  Indian  Bureau  for  most  of  the  years 
from  1860  to  1886 : 

18(J0 259,300  1872 265.090  1880 256,127 

18G4 294,574  1873 295,084  1881 261.851 

1865 294,574  1874 275.003  1882 259,632 

1866 295,774  1875 305.068  1883 265,565 

18()7 295,899  1876 291.151  1884 264.3(:9 

18<)9 289,778  1877 250.882  18a5 259.244 

1870 313.371  1878 250.8<H  1886 247,761 

1871 350.000  1879 .252,897 

As  the  census  of  1890  shows  250,483,  it  would  indicate  that 
the  Indian  population,  after  so  many  strange  oscillations, 
had  returned  nearlv  to  that  of  1860. 

Recurring  to  the  early  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  In- 
dians, it  must  appear  marvellous  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  various  tribes  subsisting  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  with  their  constant  and  deBtructivc 
warfare,  tending  to  the  extermination  or  decimation  of 
weaker  tribes,  with  their  roving  life  over  vast  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory, with  the  difficulty  of  raising  and  maintaining  large 
families — it  must  appear  strange  indeed  that  even  so  vast  a 
territory  as  that  of  the  United  States  could  support  the  large 
numbers  of  savages  estimated  by  early  writers,  rising  above 
the  million  mark. 

The  chief  reason  which  causes  the  persistence  of  the 
notion  of  the  decrease  of  Indians  in  modern  times,  and  pre- 
vents proper  inspection  into  the  accounts  of  early  writers,  is 
the  enormously  rapid  increase  of  the  whites  upon  this  con- 
tinent, which  makes  the  large  numbers  of  Indians  estimated 
seem  insignificant  in  proportion.  The  knowledge  that  not 
only  most  of  the  states,  but  even  several  cities,  contain  more 
population  than  the  total  of  the  highest  estimated  number 
of  Indians  in  the  United  States  territories,  makes  even  such 
largely  exaggerated  numbers  seem  reasonable,  and  reason- 
ing is  always  largely,  though  unconsciously,  affected  by  such 
comparisons. 

Again,  it  would  appear  extraordinary  that  the  small  early 
settlements  of  whites  could  have  maintained  themselves 
against  the  large  numbers  of  predatory  savapres  trained 
throughout  life  to  warfare  had  their  numbers  been  equal  to 
the  lowest  estimates  of  numbers  which  early  writers  ascribe 
to  the  Indians.  The  acceptance  of  such  exaggerations  by 
our  early  forefathers  may  not  unfairly  be  accredited  to  the 
tribute  that  such  numbers  would  pay  to  their  prowess  in 
overcoming  them.    It  is  doubtless  true  that  should  one  ac 
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cept  without  the  classic  grain  of  salt  the  accounts  of  the 
numberless  Indians  killed  in  earlj  combats,  the  numbers  of 
Indians  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  fairly*  estimated  at 
many  hundreds  of  thousands;  but  if  human  nature  has  not 
greatly  altered,  a  large  allowance  must  be  made  in  these  ac- 
counts for  the  boastful  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  savage 
forces  overcome,  common  to  all  warriors,  especially  of  the 
unorganized  class  of  our  forefathers.  Had  the  numbers  of 
Indians  been  so  large,  is  it  possible  that  the  few  followers  of 
Daniel  Boone  would  have  been  able  to  wrest  the  fair  lauds 
of  Kentucky  from  such  formidable  and  numerous  foes? 

To  the  readers  of  Parkman,  the  most  careful  of  American 
historians,  it  would  certainly  appear  strange  that  such  small 
bands  as  he  describes  should  be  scattered  over  so  vast  an 
area  had  the  Indian  population  amounted  to  so  large  num- 
bers as  were  generally  estimated. 

After  the  numbers  of  eastern  tribes  became  compara- 
tively well  known,  the  upholders  of  the  theories  of  exagger- 
ated numbers  of  Indians  found  a  vast  unknown  field  in  i\w 
boundless  plains  of  the  western  territories  in  which  to  plant 
numerous  hordes  of  savages;  but  here  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
other  travellers  found  only  comparatively  small,  scattertni 
bands  roaming  over  endless  wastes,  leaving  small  basis  for 
the  work  of  the  ever  active  imagination.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Sioux,  which  tribe  are  and  have  always  been  com- 
paratively numerous,  few  Western  tribes  attained  to  any 
significant  numbers. 

When  any  one  calls  for  proof  of  the  large  numbers  of  In- 
dians claimed  to  people  this  land  and  the  reason  for  such 
large  decrease  as  is  alleged,  he  is  usually  met  by  statements 
of  the  decimation  of  Indians  caiused  by  smalli>ox,  ardent 
spirits,  and  other  evils  introduced  by  the  whites,  attributing 
to  these  causes  the  large  increase  of  the  death-rate.  It  will 
be  vain  to  look  for  any  proof  of  any  such  etfects  j)roduced  by 
the  whites.  With  the  exception  of  the  Canadian  Indians  of 
the  Huron  tribe,  some  20,000,  described  by  I^irkman  as  be- 
coming exterminated  through  the  combined  etfects  of  small- 
pox and  the  warfare  of  the  terrible  Iroquois,  no  statistics  are 
forthcoming  to  prove  that  the  whites  have  been  responsible 
for  any  large  decimation  of  the  Indian  race.  According  to 
Col.  Garrick  Mallory,  part  of  these  Hurons  survive  under  the 
name  of  W^yandots. 

The  writer  was  first  led  to  a  doubt  of  the  accepted  theory 
of  the  decimation  of  the  Indian  race  by  seeing  the  remark- 
able increase  among  the  Sioux  and  (^heyenne  Indian  prison- 
ers held  at  Fort  Keogh  in  1878,  where  these  Indians  came 
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under  the  direct  charge  of  the  government  The  frequent 
marriages  of  young  Indians,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  children,  and  the  small  death-rate,  told  very  decidedly 
against  the  notion  of  their  decimation  through  the  agency  of 
the  whites,  and  an  examination  into  the  birth  and  death 
rates  reported  by  the  Indian  Department  made  the  dying- 
out  theory  equally  anomalous.  Take  the  following  bkth 
and  death  rates,  as  given  by  the  Indian  Bureau  from  1874  to 
188(>,  thirteen  of  the  eighteen  years  included  in  the  estimate 
of  the  Encyclojuiedia  Britannica: 

Hirths.        Deaths.        Increase. 

1874 2,152  1,490  ««2 

1875 1.889  1,<K)1  388 

1870 2.401  2.215  18« 

1877 3.442  2.781  661 

1878 2.941  2.219  722 

1879 2,352  2,025  327 

1880 3.430  2,020  1,410 

1881 2,339  1,989  850 

1882 2.998  2.47S  520 

188;^ 4,751  4,508  248 

^H»\ 4.069  3,787  282 

1885 4.145  3.754  391 

188« 4.419  3.929  490 

Meeting  an  old  gentleman  who  had  passed  his  life  chiefly 
as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians,  from  New  York  west  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  stating  the  idea  that  it  seemed  in 
the  probabilities  that  the  Indians  should  have  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  the  old  gentleman  unhesitatingly 
aflfirmed  that  his  knowledge  led  him  to  believe  in  an  increase 
rather  than  a  loss  in  Indian  population.  This  man  knew  a 
large  percentage  of  the  individual  Indians  among  all  the 
tribes  from  New  York,  where  he  began  his  vocation,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  he  promised  to  end  his  existence 
among  Sioux  and  Northern  Cheyennes.  With  these  ideas 
gi'owing  up,  chance  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  a  news- 
paper account  of  an  estimate  of  Indians  compiled  from  the 
Notes  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  of  course  applies  only  to 
the  Indians  then  known,  all  of  whom  inhabited  the  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  following  is  the  compila- 
tion which  that  writer  compared  with  the  census  of  1887,  by 
which  time  an  accurate  enumeration  became  possible. 
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Jefferson's  Census. 

Indian  Commissioaen*  Geoflua. 

Oswegatchies 

100 

CoDD^edagoes      ) 
Oonhiinnewagoes  ( 

300 

Orondoes 

100 

Abenakies    . 

.      350 

Little  Algonkins  . 

100 

Mickmacs 

.      700 

Amelistes 

550 

Chalas  . 

.       130 

NipiBsins 

400 

Algonkins 

300 

Roundheads 

.   2,600 

Misaasagues 

.   2,000 

Christenauxkris   . 

.   3,000 

Assinaboes    . 

.    1,500 

Assinaboines  . 

.  1,089 

Blancs  or  Barbus 

.    1,600 

Mohawks 

160 

Oneidas 

.      300 

Oneidas  .... 

.   1,800 

Tuscaroi-as    . 

.       200 

Tuscaroras 

.   4,154 

Onondagoes  . 

.       260 

Onondagoes    . 

.   4,841 

Cayugas 

220 

Cayugas  .... 

.       172 

Senecas 

.    1,000 

Senecas    .... 

.   2,949 

Aughguagahs 

.       150 

Nanticoes 

100 

Mohicans 

.       100 

Conoies 

30 

Sapoonies 

30 

Munsies 

.       150 

Delawares  or  Linnal 

inopies,      750 

Delawares 

44 

Shawanios    . 

.      300 

Shawnees 

866 

Mingoes 

60 

Wyandots 

.      300 

Wyandottes    . 

264 

Twightwees 

250 

Miamis  . 

.       300 

Miamis    .... 

68 

Ouitanons 

300 

■ 

Peankishas   . 

400 

Plankishas 

.      207 

Sioux  of  the  Meadov 

vs  ) 

• 

Sioux  of  the  Woods 

[       .  10,000 

Sioux       .... 

.  29,716 

Eastern  Sioux 

) 

Ajones  . 

.   1,100 

Panis,  White 

.   2,000 

Pan  is,  Freckled    . 

.    1,700 

Pawnees  .... 

998 

Padoucas 

.   5,000 

Grandeaux    . 

.    1,000 

Causes  . 

.    1,600 

Kansas  or  Kaw 

208 

Osages  . 

.      600 

Osages     .... 

.      4682 

Missouris 

.   3,000 

Arkansas 

.   2,000 

Caonitas 

.      700 

Shakirs . 

200 

Kaskaskias   . 

.      300 

Piorcas . 

.      800 

Peorias    .... 

144 

Ponteotamies 

450 

Pottawatamies 

.   1,058 

Ottawas 

.      300 

Ottawas      ) 
Chippewas  J 

.  16,816 

Chippewas    . 

.  6,900 

Mynonamies  •       • 

.      650 

Henomineei  • 

.   1,800 

4,000    Kickapoos       ....      567 
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1788.  1887. 

Jefferson's  Census.  Indian  Conunissioners'  Census. 

Onisconsuigs         .        .        .      5A0 

Kickapous  ^ 

Otagamios    I 

Mascoutins  I 

MeHcuthins  [ 

Outimacs 

Musquakiosj 

Clierokees 

Chiciisaws 

CatawbaH 

(.'hacktaws    . 

Upper  Creeks  } 

Lower  Creeks  ( 

Natchez 

Alibamous    . 


3,000  Cherokees       .        .                 .2.'>,000 

500  Clucasaws  ....  0,000 
150 

0,000  Choctaws         .                 .        .10,000 

^'^^    Creeks 14,000 

150 

600  Alabamas        ....      290 

Indians  not  enumerated,  125,040 


The  numbers  and  names  of  the  tribes  enumerated,  man}' 
of  whom  have  passed  out  of  existence  or  have  been  absorbed 
into  other  tribes  or  survive  under  other  names,  prove  that 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of  the  enumera- 
tion, the  compilation  was  intended  to  be  complete  and  gave 
the  best  information  then  obtainable,  especially  as  all  the 
information  that  could  be  obtained  was  available  to  that 
statesman;  and  it  is  an  important  fact  to  note  that  there 
could  have  been  no  object  in  any  underestimation. 

This  compilation  from  Jefferson's  Notes  was  based  chiefly 
upon  the  reports  of  four  authorities:  first,  that  of  George 
Croghan  in  1771),  who  was  deputy  agent  of  Indian  affairs 
under  Sir  William  Johnson;  second,  by  a  French  trader 
annexed  to  Colonel  Bouquet's  account  of  his  expedition  in 
1768;  third,  by  Captain  Hutchins,  who  visited  most  of  the 
tribes  by  order  in  17G8  for  the  purpose  of  learning  their 
numbers;  fourth,  by  John  Dodge,  an  Indian  trader,  in  1779. 
These  seem  to  be  good  authorities,  and  while  many  tribes 
may  be  omitted  or  underestimated,  it  seems  impossible  that 
such  authorities  could  have  made  mistakes  that  could  mul- 
tiply their  inaccuracies  by  more  than  two  or  three  without 
discovery;  and  this  multiplication  could  only  have  been  pos- 
sible with  tribes  then  little  known,  such  as  the  Sioux,  which, 
it  may  be  noted,  are  set  down  at  10,000  against  the  present 
30,000. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  great  increase  which  has  since 
occurred,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Sioux,  is  found  among  the 
so-called  civilized  tribes,  such  as  the  Cherokees,  Chi ca  saws, 
Choctaws,  and  Creeks,  which  accessions  may  be  largely  due 
to  the  white  and  negro  blood  blended  with  Uiem. 
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It  is  doabtless  true  that  such  blending  of  white  and  Indian 
blood  among  those  tribes  is  fully  overbalanced  by  half  and 
quarter  bloods  who  have  passed  into  the  vast  white  popula- 
tion who  make  up  a  portion  of  our  western  population  and 
are  not  counted  among  the  Indian  population.  Thus  some 
of  the  best  people  of  Saint  Paul  and  probably  other  Western 
cities  have  Indian  blood  in  their  veins,  just  as  many  of  the 
jiroudest  of  tlie  F.  F.  V.s  of  Mrginia  claim  descent  from 
Pocahontas. 

It  is  certain  that  oulv  recentlv  can  it  be  claimed  that  anv 
account  of  the  number  of  Indians  can  be  relied  upon  as 
strictly  accurate,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  within 
recent  historic  times,  say  from  1700,  the  Indians  have  not 
actually  increased  in  numbera 

Thus  the  following  birth  and  death  rates,  together  with 
the  enumeration  of  Indian  ])opulation,  from  18S7  to  1893, 
during  which  time  much  attention  has  been  given  to  obtain- 
ing really  accurate  statistics,  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs: 

ropulation.  Rirtlis.  Dcallis.  Increase.    Decrease. 

1SS7 242,21)0  4.5JM  :?.H50  744 

1S8S 24(M«(i  4,028  ;MKM5  422 

1S«) 2r»(),4S;{  r).181  4,71J)  4<i2 

ISIM) 243,534  4.1X)8  r>,208  .  . .           300 

181)1 24(;,8;U  4,128  4,7<r2  ...            <«4 

18J)2 248,340  3.508  3.6(J0  . . .            152 

181);{ 249.3<U>  3,559  3,741  ...            182 

1,«28       1.2r»8 

The  reduction  in  population  in  1890  below  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  is  explained  as  due  mainly  to  reduced  estimates 
of  the  number  of  Pimas,  Popagoes,  and  Navajoes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  case  of  decrease  of  births  over 
deaths,  except  in  the  case  of  1890  explained  above,  the  In- 
dian population  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 
This  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  births 
pass  unnoted,  while  the  deaths,  involving  the  burial  cere- 
mony, will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  agent  and  be 
noted.  At  any  rate,  these  statistics,  which  are  the  most 
(xact  of  any  obtaint^d  by  the  Indian  l)ei)artment  regju'ding 
Indian  population,  dectidedly  indicate  an  increase  in  the  last 
seven  years. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  before  1880  the  census  of  Indians 
was  seriously  affected  from  interested  motives,  and  that  no 
very  great  diminution  of  the  Indian  population  has  taken 
place  within,  say,  twenty-five  yeara  That  the  Indian  wars 
of  recent  date  have  not  seriously  reduced  the  Indian  popu* 
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lation  is  capable  of  proof.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  numbers  of  Indians  f^iven  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica — 1,000,000  on  the  appearance  of 
the  whites,  600,000  in  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

If  sucrh  numbers  existed  in  the  days  of  Jefferson,  how 
could  he  have  made  such  egregious  mistakes  as  shown  by 
the  enumeration  before  given?  Such  numbers  might  be  ac- 
counted for  through  the  exaggeration  of  combatants  in  their 
boastful  accounts  of  their  deeds,  through  ignorancte  and 
want  of  judgment,  but  on  no  known  facts.  It  is  well  recog- 
nized what  a  ])ower  and  terror  the  Six  Nations  became  to 
all  tribes  within  their  sphere  of  activity,  as  well  as  to  the 
colonists,  but  they  certainly  in  historic  times  never  until 
recently  greatly  exceeded  10,000,  and  probably  should  have 
been  estimated  at  a  less  number  in  early  history. 

The  Five  Nations,  increased  to  Six  by  the  conquest  and 
incorporation  of  the  Tuscaroras,  formed  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable confederacies  of  savages  ever  known,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  course  of  so  powerful 
a  confederacy  had  the  Europeans  not  interfered  by  their 
appearance.  IJut  however  great  the  vital  force  of  this 
w(mdrous  confederated  nation  planted  among  the  scattered 
tribes  of  aborigines,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  it  could 
have  exerted  so  terrific  a  power  had  the  American  Indians 
amounted  to  such  numbers  as  we  are  a(*customed  to  fancv 
peopled  this  continent.  It  is  well  known  how  great  use  was 
made  of  Indians  bv  the  French  and  British  in  their  earlv 
wars,  and  had  such  numbers  of  savages  as  are  estimated  by 
early  writc^rs  been  at  their  disposal,  a  different  history  might 
have  awaited  this  country. 

Some  of  th(^  tribes  generally  considered  decreased  or  al- 
most extinct  have  considerable  numbers  remaining  in  Brit- 
ish America,  as,  for  instance,  we  find  in  those  territories: 
1,249  Abnakis,  4,707  Algonquins,  17,:^80  (^rees,  553  Dela- 
wares,  200  Kickapoos  (in  Mexico),  1,311  Menominees,  4,10S 
Mecinoes,  ltJ,2S9  Ojibwas  and  Chipp(»was,  938  Ottawas,  100 
I'ottawatomies,  774  Mesesaugas,  1,(h3  (^oghuawaugas,  972 
Cayugas,  370  Iroquois,  2,352  Mohawks,  1,014  Oneidas,  340 
Onondagas,  200  Senecas,  320  Tuscaroras,  377  Wyandots 
(Hurons);  and  this  is  probably  true  of  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Pacific  Slope. 

A  few  of  such  tribes  are  also  incorporated  with  other 
tribes;  thus  1,000  Delaware*  are  with  the  Cherokees,  3  with 
the  Seneca«,  36  with  the  Onondagas  and  Senecas,  23  with 
the  Stockbridges,  and  37  with  the  rhip])ewas. 

After  penning  the  above  reflections,  the  writer  was,  by  the 
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kindness  of  Major  Powell,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
furnished  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  that  bureau  for 
1885-86,  which  contains  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
study  of  the  North  American  Indian  extant;  and  in  it  is  to 
be  found  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  views  herein  ex- 
pressed. Though  the  report  pertains  chiefly  to  a  study  of 
the  languages  of  the  primitive  ti*ibes,  an  estimate,  the  most 
accurate  in  existence,  is  there  given  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. Page  33  of  the  above  report  reads:  "As  a  result  of 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  early  Indian  population, 
Col.  Garrick  Mallory  long  ago  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
tlieir  settlements  were  not  numerous,  and  that  the  popula- 
tion, compared  with  the  enormous  territory  occupied,  was 
extremely  small." 

Careful  examination  since  the  publication  of  the  above  tends  to 
corroborate  the  souudness  of  the  conclusions  then  first  formulated. 
.  .  .  Over-estimates  of  population  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
same  body  of  Indians  visited  different  points  during  the  year,  and 
not  infrequently  were  eounte<l  two  or  three  times;  change  of  per- 
manent village  sites  also  tended  to  augment  estimates  of  population. 
.  .  .  For  these  and  other  reasons  a  greatly  exaggerated  idea  of 
Indian  population  was  obtained,  and  the  impressions  so  derived  have 
been  dissipated  only  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

Again,  on  page  38: 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  accounts  of  any  of  the  early  visitors 
to  the  Columbia  valley  to  authorize  the  belief  that  the  population 
there  was  a  very  large  one.  .  .  .  The  Dalles  was  the  best  fishing  sta- 
tion on  the  river,  and  the  settled  population  there  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  index  of  that  of  other  favorable  locations.  The  Dalles  was  vis- 
ited by  Ross  in  July,  1811,  and  the  following  is  his  statement  in  re- 
gard to  th^  population:  **The  main  camp  of  the  Indians  is  situated 
at  the  heifd  of  the  narrows,  and  may  contain,  during  the  salmon 
season,  3.000  souls  or  more;  but  the  constant  inhabitants  of  the  place 
do  not  exceed  100  persons." 

And  as  it  was  on  the  Columbia,  with  its  numerous  supply  of  fish, 
BO  was  it  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  wars  in 
decimating  the  people  has  often  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Again,  on  pages  44  and  45: 

Second,  the  early  Indian  population  of  North  America  was  greatly 
exaggerated  by  other  writers,  and,  Instead  of  being  large,  was,  in 
reality,  small  as  compared  with  the  vast  territory  occupied  and  the 
abundant  food  supply;  and  furthermore,  the  population  had  nowhere 
augmented  sufficiently,  except  in  California,  to  press  upon  the  food 
supply. 

On  page  45  appears  this  statement,  which  will  be  equally 
a  surprise  with  the  conclusions  against  the  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  numbers  of  the  Indians: 

Fourth,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  European,  the  tribes  were  prob- 
ably nearly  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  were  in  the  main  sedentary; 
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and  those  tribes  which  can  be  said  with  propriety  to  have  been 
nomadic,  became  so  only  after  the  advent  of  the  European,  and 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  the  horse  and  the  introduction 
of  fire-arms. 

On  the  same  page  finally  we  read : 

Fifth,  while  agriculture  was  general  among  the  tribes  of  the 
United  States,  and  while  it  was  spreading  among  the  western  tribes, 
its  products  were  nowhere  sufficient  wholly  to  emancipate  the  Indian 
from  the  hunter  state. 

The  treatise  of  Col.  Mallory  referred  to  in  the  above 
rei»ort  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  writer  and 
is  conclusive  of  the  general  views  herein  adopted.  After 
showing  the  entire  lack  of  facts  on  which  earl}'  estimates 
were  based  and  their  nnmerous  contradictions,  he  goes  on 
to  give  such  facts  as  are  known  by  the  best  and  most  reliable 
authorities.  These  authorities  conclude  tliat  the  Indian 
race  started  from  the  Columbia  River  and  spread  east  along 
the  borders  of  streams  where  game  chiefly  abounded,  leaving 
vast  regions  unoccupied;  that  travellers  going  along  these 
streams  and  finding  numerous  bodies  of  Indians,  supposed 
the  whole  country  likewise  occupied,  though  other  travellers 
who  journeyed  Jhrough  those  regions  found  vast  areas 
wholly  unoccupied;  that  tribes  wandering  around  were 
counted  many  times  under  different  names;  that  the  exag- 
geration of  numbers  was  a  trick  of  the  savages  themselves 
to  increase  their  importance;  that  the  many  names  given  the 
different  tribes  augmented  the  mistakes  of  travellers;  that 
many  tribes  supposed  to  be  extinct  exist  under  other  names. 
For  instance,  the  supposed  extinct  Mohicans  of  Cooper 
have  descendants  surviving  as  Mensees,  Brothertons,  and 
Stockbridges,  originally  known  as  Pequods. 

He  shows  also  that  tribes  supposed  to  be  decimated  by 
smallpox  and  other  diseases  simply  migrated  and  continued 
to  exist  under  altered  names  unknown  to  travellers  and  un- 
corrected, no  records  being  kept  by  the  tribes  themselves. 
He  shows  that  Europeans  did  not  add  to  the  destructive 
character  of  wars,  the  early  Indian  wars  being  equally  or 
more  destructive.  Taking  the  instance  of  the  Iroquois,  he 
proves  that  there  existed  13,6G8  in  1877,  and  less  than  12,000 
in  1763.  He  also  proves  that  the  alleged  destruction  of 
Indians  in  California  through  the  barbarities  of  the  gold- 
seekers  of  1849  was  greatly  exaggerated,  being  less  than 
7,000  out  of  30,000,  while  double  this  number  was  supposed 
to  have  been  destroyed;  that  the  reports  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  of  births  and  deaths  show  an  increase;   and  that 
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there  is  no  truth  in  the  theory  thcit  Indians  neoessarilv  from 
any  inherent  weakness  die  oft  by  contact  with  civilization. 
Ilis  conclusions  are: 

That  the  native  population  of  the  territorj-  occupied  by  the  Unltcni 
States  at  its  discovery  has  l)een  wildly  over-estiinate<l— that  while 
uiau3'  of  its  opponent  bodies  liave  been  diininishe<I,  or  l)een  destroyed, 
by  oppression  and  violence,  their  loss  lias  been  in  large  part  compen- 
sated by  gains  among  others:  that  though  some  temporary  retro- 
gitidation  must  always  be  expected  among  individual  trll>es  at  the 
crisis  of  their  transition  from  savagery  or  barlmrism  to  more  civil- 
ized habits,  yet  now  the  number  of  our  Indians  is  on  the  increase. 

I^robably  the  most  complete  data  on  this  subject  are  ^V€»n 
in  a  report  of  Major  S.  M.  Clark,  who  was  charj^ed  bv  the 
Jlureau  of  Education  to  investij^ate  the  subject,  and  whose 
report  is  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioner for  1877.     He  gives  the  following  estimates: 

1  1789            Estimate  of  Secretary-  of  War  Knox 70.000 

2  1790-91       Estimate  of  (ienoral  Imlay <>0.000 

3  1820            Report  of  Dr.  Morse  on  Indian  Affaii-s 471,000 

4  1825                 "        "  Secretary  of  War 129,3<Mi 

5  1829                 •*         **             '*              *'       312.i«4 

il  1834                  *•         **             **              •*        312,aiO 

7  1830  •*        ••    Siipt.  of  Indian  AfTairs 253.4<W 

8  1837  "  **        302.498 

9  18r>0  **        **    H.  II.  Schoolcraft 379,2<^ 

10  1853  "  *•    r.  S.  Census,  1S.^>0 400,7(U 

11  1855  "  '*    Indian  ( )fficc 314,<J22 

12  1857  *•  **    II.  R.  Schoolcraft 379,204 

13  18(K)  **  *•    Indian  Office 254,3(K) 

14  18<«  **  ••        **              *'      294.574 

15  1870  *  *    C.  S.  Census 313.712 

10  1870  '*  **    Indian  Office 313,371 

Of  the  estimates  from  1790  to  1876,  this  writer  says: 

1.  It  is  entirely  impracticable  to  present  any  trustworthy  statement 
of  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  whole  territory  comprised  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  Uniteil  States.  All  enumerations  and  estimates 
were  based  on  frajcmentarj-  and  otherwise  insufficient  data.  Our 
official  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  beginning;  of  this 
century  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Missis- 
sippi from  its  confluence  with  the  (*hio  to  the  (iulf  of  Mexico;  and 
our  information  respecting  the  number  of  Indian  tribes  beyond,  and 
their  numerical  strength,  was  extremely  meagre  and  indefinite.  The 
number  of  Indian  tribes  in  official  relations  with  the  United  States 
steadily  increased  from  1778,  the  date  of  our  first  Indian  treaty,  to 
within  a  few  years. 

2.  Such  estimates  and  enumerations  as  have  been  presented  do  not 
coincide  (except  in  two  instances.  1820  and  1870)  in  date  with  the 
years  in  which  the  regular  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken; 
nor  do  they  appear  at  regular  intervals. 

8.  It  is  almost  invariably  true  that  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
our  Indian  tribes  exceed  the  real  numbers:  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  all  ofllelal  enumerations,  until  within  a  very  recent  period, 
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have  iiec'eHWirily  included  many  estlmateH,  and  are,  for  that  reason,, 
inaccurate. 

4.  The  United  States  census  returns  before  1850  did  not  include 
Indians. 

A  footnote  states  that  the  estimates  of  Knox  and  Imlay 
may  represent  warriors  only,  in  which  ease  the  total  num- 
ber would  be  8S0,()0()  and  ;^(i(),00(),  warriors  Ihmiij^  estimated 
at  one-fifth  of  the  population.  Dr.  Morse  made  his  estimate 
under  an  ai)i)ointment  to  make  a  rej^ort  on  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  which  ended  in  1822. 

The  estimate  of  1825  did  not  include  Indi<ans  in  or  west  of 
Ihe  Missouri  valley,  and  is  therefore  incomplete.  The  esti- 
mate of  1829  noted  the  geoj;raphical  distribution;  that  of 
1834  did  not  include  tribes  north  of  Virginia  and  east  of 
Ohio;  and  that  of  18:^0  did  not  include  Indians  west  of  the 
Jlocky  Mountains  nor  those  of  Texas.  That  of  18i^7  is  taken 
from  Schoolcraft's  history  and  includes  all  Indian  tribes  in 
tlie  estimate  stated  by  him  to  have  been  made  up  by  the 
Indian  Ofhce. 

The  enumeration  by  Schoolcraft  was  the  fii-st  real  attempt 
to  accurately  count  the  Indians,  and  cost  $130,000,  appropri- 
iited  by  Conj^ress.  The  investipitions  were  never  com- 
])leted,  and  the  enumeration  was  made  up  partly  of  esti- 
mates, some  exagjijerated,  as,  for  instance,  the  trib(»s  in 
Texas  and  the  new  territories  beiuji^  put  at  183,042.  The 
census  of  1850  was  chieflv  estinmted,  one  estimate  beinu 
271,030.  The  (California  Indians  were  placed  at  100,000, 
whereas  Schoolcraft  had  three  years  before  placed  them  at 
32,231,  which  was  also  doubtless  an  overestimate.  The  esti- 
mate of  1855  was  admitted  to  be  largelv  conjectural,  also 
that  of  Schoolcraft  of  1857. 

From  18G0  the  Indian  Ofllice  published  statements  of  poi)U- 
lation,  schools,  etc.,  of  tribes  connected  with  the  (rovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  which  became  of  value  after  1870. 

This  writer  j^ives  the  followinjj:  substantial  reasons  for  the 
exaggerations  in  the  estimates  of  Indians  since  1790: 

1.  The  estimates  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  whose  explorations 
were  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  accepted  and  seldom  (luostioned  for  a  long  i>erio<l;  some 
of  them  are  still  accepted.  The  Spanish  estimates  were  largely  baseil 
on  their  previous  experience  in  the  more  densely  populated  countries 
of  Mexico  and  Peru;  besides,  they  wnrre<l  with  the  natives,  and  it 
has  never  been  a  Spanish  trait  to  underrate  the  numerical  strength 
of  an  enemy. 

2;  The  French  explorers  were  largely  composed  of  e<»clesiastlcs 
whose  imaginations  wer<»  l<indUMl  by  a  contemplation  of  the  heathen 
multitudes  they  were  to  win  to  the  cross.  The  extravagance  of  many 
of  their  estimates  has  been  shown,  and  yet  they  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  accepted  to-day. 
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3.  The  early  English  colonists  formed  permanent  settlem^ita. 
Their  little  towns  were  naturally  seated  on  water-courses  which 
were  the  great  liighways  of  Indian  travel,  and  at  points  on  the  coast 
to  which  the  Indians  had  long  resorted.  They  thus  came  in  contact 
with  a  very  large  proportion,  relatively,  of  the  Indian  population. 
They  were  also  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Indians,  and  were 
naturally  misled  as  to  the  number  of  theii*  foes  by  the  ubiquity  of  the 
savages,  whose  moile  of  warfare  enabled  them  to  strike  a  hamlet 
here  to-day  and  another  fifty  miles  away  to-morrow. 

4.  There  were  other  reasons  more  general  why  estimates  were  ex- 
aggerated. Trade  brought  to  the  points  of  exchange  large  numbers 
of  Indians  from  great  distances.  The  Indians  naturally,  for  pur- 
I>oses  of  their  own,  magnified  their  own  numbers  and  importance. 

The  va8t  extent  of  country,  compared  with  the  more  limited  areas 
to  which  tlie  English,  French,  and  Spaniards  were  accustomed,  and 
which  were  densely  populated,  led  them  to  magnify  the  actual  popu- 
lation of  tlie  new.  world. 

The  most  perfect  illuHtration  of  the  effect  of  European 
civilization  upon  the  American  aborigines  is  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  Iro^juois  Confederacy,  of  which  we  fortu- 
nately possess  comi)]ete  and  accurate  accounts  from  an  early 
date,  which  nation  of  Indians  has  come  into  contact  in  more 
various  ways  and  has  fij^ured  more  largely  in  our  early  his- 
tory than  any  otlier.  Tlie  estimates  below  are  from  Major 
Clark's  treatise: 

Date.  Authority. 

ICMK)  JcKiiit  Relation 11,000 

1006  Jesuit  Relation 11.750 

1005  French  Expedition 11,700 

1071  Wentworth   Greenhalgh 10,750 

1077  Col.   Coursey 17,000 

1081  Du  Chesneau 10,000 

1082  Governor  de  la  Barre 13,000 

1085  French  Memoir  of  Canada 10,250 

1087  P'rench  Memoir  of  Canada 10,000 

1089  Governor  Bellemont 12,850 

1008  Governor  Bellemont 0.150 

1720  Governor  Hunter 10,000 

171^0  Joncaire  (ineludinj?  Tuscaroras) 7,350 

1738  Indian  Commissioners  of  New  York  (including  Tusca- 
roras)    8,825 

17(!3  Sir  William  Johnson 11.050 

17(*8  Capt.  Thomas  Hutchins 14,150 

1770  Sir  William  Johnson 10,000 

1774  Sir  William  Johnson 12,500 

1770  John  Dodffe,  Indian  Trader 8,000 

1791  General    Imlay 7,430 

179*5  Dr.    Morse 3,748 

1818  Jaspar  Parrlsh.  Indian  Sub-Agent 4.575 

1819  Report  to  New  York  Legislature 4.538 

1821  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse 4,050 

1825  Secretai^y  of  War 5.061 

1829  Secretary  of  War 6,100 

1845  H.  R.  Schoolcraft 6.942 

1850  Indian  Office ^fl^ 
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Date.  Antboiity. 

1855       Indian   Office 6,778 

18(K)       Indian   Office 3,953 

18<;5       Indian   Office 5.300 

1870       U.   S.   Census 4.962 

1870       Indian  Office 4,8(M 

18i5       N.   Y.   Census 4.672 

1875       Indian   Office 4,804 

1877       Indian   Office 5.881 

If  to  these  are  added  tiie  Iroquois  in  Canada 13,068 

The  flgureH  from  17t)6  do  not  include  the  Iroquois  who  had 
moved  into  Canada.  The  numl>er  estimated  in  1877,  which 
is  said  to  be  an  underestimate  (13,008),  considerably  ex- 
ceeded any  trustworthy  estimate  of  their  numerical  strength 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  proves  a  certain  in- 
crease. The  wars  of  the  Fi*ench  and. Indians,  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  the  War  of  1812,  probably  the  most  dt^- 
structive  wars  to  which  Indians  have  been  subjected,  un- 
doubtedly decreased  the  numbers  of  the  Iroquois,  but  it  is 
seen  that  thev  have  more  than  recovered  their  earlier 
numbers. 

Major  Clark  concludes: 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  for  the  writer  to  observe  that  the  above, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  facts  that  have  come  to  his  Icnowledjire  dur- 
h\g  several  years  of  study  of  the  question  of  Indian  civilization,  have 
c'onvinced  him  that  the  usual  theory  that  the  Indian  population  is 
destined  to  decline  and  finally  disappear,  as  a  result  of  contact  with 
white  civilization,  must  be  greatly  modified,  probably  abandoned 
altogether. 

The  abovcvmentioned  reports  were  the  result  of  vast  re- 
search after  an  exhaustive  consulting:  of  the  best  authorities 
by  the  most  painstaking  inquirers,  and  their  conclusions-are 
absolutely  decisive  of  the  question  so  far  as  they  extend. 
]\'o  amount  of  loose  compilation  by  guesswork,  indulged  in 
by  ordinary  writers,  can  stand  before  the  perfect  method 
and  unprejudiced  study  given  by  these  honest  government 
inquirers,  and  their  deductions  will  undoubtedly  be  accepted 
as  conclusive  by  all  unprejudiced  students. 

It  may  therefore  be  claimed  with  confidence  thai  the 
notion  of  the  dying-out  of  the  Indian  race  on  this  continent 
is  a  popular  fallacy  which  the  painstaking  system  of  modern 
research  has  exploded;  though  it  will  long  remain  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  a  tradition  rendered  sacred  by  many 
generations  of  believers,  and  will  still  hold  its  place  as  an 
liistoric  fact  to  be  worked  up  by  sentimentalists  in  story, 
song,  and  romance. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  future  historians  should,  in  the 
interest  of  truth,  relegate  the  theory  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  race  of  North  American  Indians  to  its  proper  place 
among  the  disproved  fallacies  of  history. 


CHILDKEN'S  SENSE  OF  FEAR. 


BY    MARY    M.   HARRISON. 


To  a  thoughtful  mind  the  problems  which  already  confront 
us,  or  which  are  casting  their  shadows  over  the  near  or  more 
r(»ui()te  future,  are  fraught  with  interest.  Practical  science 
liius  developed  in  all  directions  to  an  extent  and  in  a  manner 
hitherto  undreamed  of.  Like  the  sui^  the  going  forth  of  the 
Time  Spirit  —  the  ZeitffeiBt  —  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven, 
and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it,  and  tliere  is  nothing  hid 
from  the  heat  tliereof ;  the  thing  that  is  hid  bringeth  lie  forth 
to  light.  This  broad  statement  of  facts  holds  no  less  true  in 
the  realm  of  mind,  and,  although  the  science  of  child  psy- 
chology Ls  still  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic  state,  is  not  the 
quickening  interest  in  this  subject  everywhere  felt,  together 
with  the  earnest  deternunation  to  make  it  the  liasis  of  a  more 
humane,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic  method  of  ti-eatment, 
an  unmistakable  proof  that  pity,  "  the  new  sense,"  is  ever- 
more becoming  deeper,  broader,  and  more  far-i-eaching  in  its 
mnge  ?  And  where  can  sympathy  and  help  find  more  deserv- 
ing objects  than  in  the  almost  unrepresented  class,  the  world- 
wide kingdom  of  childhood,  which  has  suffered  so  long  and 
of  tep  alas  !  so  patiently  ? 

Feelings  make  up  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  nature, 
justice  and  fear  standing  at  opposite  ends  of  the  long  chain. 
If  on  one  hand  justice  he  the  nuxst  aljstract  of  the  altruis- 
tic sentiments,  on  the  other  fear  is  one  of  the  simplest.  If 
j  istice  seiusoned  with  mercy  be  an  attribute  of  God  himself. 

From  lower  !o  liijflier,  from  simple  to  complete, 

This  is  tlio  pniliway  of  the  Kteriml  Feet, 

From  e:ntli  !o  lichen,  herb  to  floweriuj^  tree, 

From  cell  to  ere  ping  worn,  from  man  to  what  shall  be. 

Hence  all  natuie  is  bound  with  golden  chains  about  the 
feet  of  God;  while  man,  earth's  loi-d  and  king  of  things, 
stands  as  the  meeting-place  between  two  worlds. 

In  the  emotion  of  fear  psychologists  note  two  stages  :  (1) 
Hereditary  fear  ;  (2)  That  gained  by  experience.  If  a  child 
makes  a  gesture  or  uttei-s  a  sound,  too  early  for  imitatitm  or 
six)ntaneous  invention,  the  sound  or  jestui-c   or  the  predii*- 
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position  to  so  express  himself  has  been  bom  with  him.  Now 
as  thLs  instinct  of  fear  exhibits  iteelf  in  the  infant  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  life  by  trembling  and  cries,  by  great  raj)id- 
ity  or  cessation  of  breathing  a  sentiment  so  univei'sal,  set 
at  the  very  threshold  of  life,  must  have  weighty  reasons  for 
its  presence  ;  and  scientists  scarcely  err  in  regarding  it,  not 
only  as  a  result  of  anterior  expeiiences,  but  also  as  an 
indispensable  factor,  not  alone  in  the  evolution,  but  in  the 
very  continuance  of  the  race,  a  too  premature  acceptance 
of  the  alti'uistic  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  having 
invariably  proved  fatal  to  its  earliest  adherents.  And  the 
persistence  of  this  emotion  in  tlie  child  is  a  safeguard  against 
certain  very  real  dangers,  of  which  it  has  not  yet  had  any 
experience  ;  while  rightly  used  it  is  an  invaluable  element 
in  moulding  the  character. 

Fear  is  a  strong  passion ;  none  other  sooner  unhinges  or 
dethrones  the  judgment ;  none  is  more  contJigious.  How  else 
account  for  the  panics,  to  which  all  history  bears  witness, 
spreading  through  entire  armies,  where  each  man  turns  his 
hand  against  his  fellow ;  or  when  they  flee,  none  pursuing  ? 

Moreover,  what  are  all  forms  of  despotic  government, 
whether  in  States,  communities,  or  families,  save  the  outcome 
of  fear?  But  by  the  universal  law  of  retribution  eveiy  act 
carries  with  it  its  own  reward  or  penalty.  Good  must  come 
of  good,  and  ill  of  evil  evermore.  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt 
thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth 
at  the  door,  is  a  truth  old  as  eternity,  and  yet  ever  new  and 
fresh  as  a  spring  morning.  So  the  tyrant,  ruling  l)y  fear, 
may  disarm  rebellion  or  suppress  disaffection,  and  tlius  in- 
sure, not  peace,  but  stagnation  and  decay ;  for  from  coward, 
cowed,  or  timid  natures,  devoid  as  they  are  of  all  vigor, 
physical  or  mental,  little  or  nothing  may  be  expected,  either 
in  the  matter  of  general  progress  or  of  energetic  action  or 
service  in  any  form. 

Tyrants  are  but  the  spawn  of  Ignorance, 

Begotten  by  the  slaves  they  trample  on. 

Who,  could  they  win  a  glimmer  of  the  light, 

And  see  that  Tyranny  is  always  weakness. 

Or  Fear,  with  its  own  bosom  !ll  at  ease, 

Would  laugh  away  in  scorn  the  sand-wove  chains. 

Which  their  own  blindness  feigned  for  adamant. 

The  word  fear  is  derived  from  what  is  sudden  or  danger- 
ous, and  forms  one  link  in  the  series  of  kindied  emotions, 
the  first  being  attention,  which,  if  sudden  and  close,  gradu- 
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ates  into  surprise,  surprise  into  astonLshment,  this  again  into 
stupefied  amazement,  a  feeling  akin  to  fear. 

When  under  its  sway  the  heart  beats  quickly  and  vio- 
lently, and  palpitates  or  knocks  against  the  ribs,  thus  the 
heart's  action  becomes  disturbed;  wliile  if  fear  has  pa^jsed 
into  terror,  the  heart  almost  ceases  to  act,  the  muscles  of  the 
body  become  relaxed,  and  both  physical  and  mental  ix)wers 
fail,  all  the  nervous  force  available  Imug  already  concen- 
trated on  a  single  point.  In  these  respects  terror  differs 
from  horror,  although  an  element  of  it.  Horror  is  full  of 
energy ;  the  body  is  in  the  utmost  tension,  not  unnerved  by 
fear,  although  including  it. 

Thus  we  see  that  no  power  of  mind  or  body  acts  apart ; 
that  in  the  little  state  of  man  —  the  subjective  world  within, 
as  in  the  objective  world  without  —  the  same  universal  law 
holds.  "None  liveth  to  himself,  none  dieth  to  himself.'' 
All,  all  are  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

This  being  so,  the  question  arises.  What  shall  we  do  ^vith 
children's  sense  of  fear  ?  When  and  how  seek  to  eradicate 
it  altogether?  When  and  how  enlist  it  as  an  ally  in  the 
development  of  the  character,  and  so  raise  it  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  long  chain  of  the  emotions  ? 

As  our  early  fears  fade  away  and  give  place  to  the  graver 
anxieties  of  more  mature  life,  we  are  apt  to  underestimate 
how  varied,  violent,  and  intense  these  feelings  really  are, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  reflection  and  experience ;  and  yet 
in  some  respects  ray  own  earliest  recollections  are  so  vivid 
that  I  should  like  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  all  on  behalf  of 
the  children. 

Whom  the  angels  in  briglit  raiment 

Know  the  names  of  to  repeat, 
When  they  come  on  ?/»  for  payment. 

At  every  stage  of  childhood  I  seem  to  see  my  former  self 
looking  out  of  children's  eyes,  and  my  heai-t  fills  with  love  and 
pity  as  I  realize  what  infinite  possibilities  lie  hidden  in  each, 
what  a  high  ideal  the  universal  Father  holds  of  them, — 
"  That  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name, 
and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory,"  —  and  how  much  of  their 
failure  to  reach  their  own  ideal  lies  at  the  door  of  those 
placed  over  them.  "  Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given  thee, 
thy  beautiful  flock  ?  "  Ls  a  serious  question  for  parents,  teach- 
ers, the  Church,  all  of  us. 

In  dealing  witli  feai-s  aiising  from  ignorance,  it  is  not  wise 
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to  pooh-pooh  them  nor  laugh  at  them.  Doing  so  affords  no 
explanation^  nothing  short  of  which  satisfies  a  child.  More- 
over, dreading  ridicule,  he  shrinks  back  into  himself,  and 
thus  already  a  barrier  begins  to  rise  between  him  and  you. 
If  you  would  retain  3'our  son's  or  your  daughter's  confidences, 
you  cannot  begin  too  early.  Let  them  be  always  sure  of  a 
ready,  interested,  sympathetic  hearing  and  help,  and  ?uxbit^  if 
nothing  else,  will  draw  them  to  you  when  greater  but  not 
more  real  dangers  than  are  those  of  childhood  threaten  or 
overtake  them. 

If  we  desire  to  supplant  fear,  not  by  fearlessness  or  rash- 
ness, but  by  a  thoughtful  courage,  we  refrain  from  over- 
cautioning  children,  especially  as  they  grow  older,  regarding 
pursuits  attended  with  an  element  of  danger,  knowing  as 
we  do  that  such  a  course  weakens  the  judgment,  and  so  an 
additional  terror  is  added.  In  general  there  is  least  danger 
whei-e  there  is  least  fear.  Sad  it  is  we  so  often  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  same  principle,  although  less  obvious,  is  not  a 
whit  less  true  in  the  higher  domain  of  moral  courage.  By 
habitually  referring  a  child's  action  or  speech  to  such  worldly 
maxims  as  what  people  will  say  of  him,  or  tliink  of  him,  or 
how  they  will  look  at  him,  we  run  the  risk  of  destroying  all 
hLs  just  sense  of  self-reliance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
impress  on  his  mind  an  exaggemted  idea  of  a  standard  at 
once  too  uncertain,  too  vague,  and  too  imperfect — public 
OPINION.  And  having  at  last  learned  to  accept  it  as  liis  rec- 
ognized guide  of  life  and  conduct,  he  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  applying  it  in  ways  altogether  unthought  of  and  undesired 
by  those  who  had  previously  inculcated  it. 

Teach  him  to  look  within,  beyond,  and  above  him  for  the 

eternal  law  of  right. 

The  word  unto  the  prophet  spoken 
Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken. 

By  trusting  and  following  the  monitions  of  the  living  oracle 
within,  all  the  higher  qualities  shall  develoi),  vii-tue  shall 
increase,  and  new  powers  shall  appear.  The  "still,  small 
voice,"  which  whoso  wills  may  hear,  Ls  a  safe  and  sure  guide 
to  which  we  may  all  take  heed.  If  we  live  truly  we  shall 
see  truly. 

So  nigh  Is  izjandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  most. 

The  youth  replies,  I  can. 

Children's  mental  and  moral  nature  is  a  bundle  of  mixed 
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impulses,  good  and  bad;  while  the  will  —  the  directing 
power  —  is  yet  absent,  or  weak  and  imtmined.  And  in 
their  fitful,  spasmodic  efforts  to  be  good,  tliey  have  often 
a  conscious,  painful  sense  of  their  own  weakness.  Their 
fitful  desires  toward  right,  their  sympathetic  nature  alive  to 
every  look,  word,  and  action  of  those  around  them,  their  love 
of  approbation,  their  longing  for  appreciation,  their  fear  of 
reproach, — all  these  and  more  are  powerful  agents,  in  skilful 
hands,  for  uprooting  or  weakening  the  evU  impulses  and  for 
strengthening  the  good,  till  by  repeated  acts  they  become 
habits,  and  habits^  when  formed,  become  character. 

Truth,  courage,  purity,  and  kindness  are  the  pre-eminent 
virtues  to  be  instilled,  and  children  are  likely  to  acquire 
them  or  not  as  they  see  and  hear  in  what  estimation  these 
qualities  are  held  by  those  surrounding  them.  And  their 
clear  eyes  being  quick  to  detect  any  discrepancy  between 
precept  and  example,  let  us  beware  of  offending  one  of  these 
little  ones  by  blurring  or  confusing  for  them  the  eternal  rule 
of  right,  which  they  should  see  reflected  in  us  as  is  a  face  in 
a  mirror. 

Teach  them  to  fear  to  do,  not  alone  wicked  or  cruel  ac- 
tions, but  what  is  almost  as  degrading  and  .demoralizing  to 
the  character — mean,  cunning,  or  cowardly  acts.  And,  as 
every  act  is  first  a  thought,  let  them  take  heed  to  keep  their 
heart  with  all  diligence,  and  so  to 

Make  the  house  where  ffods  ma j  dweU 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

In  the  matter  of  mental  training  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  effects  produced  by  fear  in  order  to  realize  how  detri- 
mental it  is  to  all  high  culture  and  progress.  Its  certain 
results  are  to  paralyze  or  waste  the  energy,  arrest  action,  and 
dissipate  thought.  ^Hence  so  great  are  14  evils  attendant  on 
the  use  —  and  how  much  more  on  the  abuse  —  of  it,  that  it 
should  never  be  resorted  to  till  all  other  means  are  ex- 
hausted; and  it  ought  never  to  be  so  great  as  to  damp  the 
spirits  or  waste  the  energy. 

A  moderate  present  privation,  or  the  certain  prospect  of  a 
future  one,  will  usually  effect  the  desired  i^esults  without 
producing  the  state  of  general  debility  engendered  by  fear. 
Indeed,  so  patent  are  these  facts  that  one  wonders  how  the  great 
majority  of  us  have  been  so  slow  to  perceive  "that  young  chil- 
dren should  be  allured  to  learning  by  gentleness  and  love, 
rather  than  compelled  to  learning  by  beating  aud  fear."  What 
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is  gained  through  fear  we  foyget  without  care.  And  we  are 
not  so  likely  in  after  life  to  pursue  con  amove  any  subject, 
however  interesting,  connected  with  such  unpleasant  associa- 
tions. 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall  has  compiled  an  admirable,  lucid,  indeed 
almost  exhaustive,  list  of  children's  fears.  From  his  cata- 
logue I  select  but  a  few,  beginning  with  fears  of  punishment. 

Children,  as  a  rule,  have  a  shrinking,  nameless  dread  of 
arbitrary  punishment^  and  also  of  its  instrument.  Now  the 
chief  end  of  all  discipline  being  melioration  of  cliaracter,  we 
should  seek  to  ascertain  wliether  and  in  what  cases  arbitrary 
punishment  is  likely  to  have  the  desired  effect.  When  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  let  the  child  suffer  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  fault ;  and  let  us  be  sure  that  it  is  a  fault,  not  a  loss 
merely  or  an  inconvenience  to  us.  Thereby  he  leanis  cau- 
tion and  catches  a  faint  glimmering  of  justice,  and  also  gains 
experience  of  special  instances  of  the  laws  of  causation,  which 
in  time  he  shall  find  to  be  universal.  Moreover,  this  method 
has  the  further  advantage  of  preventing  much  unnecessary 
friction,  irritation,  worry,  and  consequent  waste  of  energy  on 
both  sides. 

If  you  wish  the  child  to  have  a  moderate  fear  —  not 
dread  —  of  punishment,  do  not  accustom  him  to  it,  nor  per- 
petually threaten  him  with  it,  as  passive  impressions  grow 
weaker  by  repetition. 

Inure  him  to  hardships  or  difficulties  he  should  lightly 
esteem.  Let  judgment  be  your  strange  work,  reserved  for 
grave  offences,  and  beware  that  the  pmiishment  does  not 
exceed  the  offence,  as  it  is  certain  to  do  if  anger,  passion,  or 
wounded  vanity  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  There  is  still  much 
chastisement  administered  rather  for  pleasure  than  profit. 
In  general,  nothing  more  terrifies  and  bewilders  a  sensitive 
nature,  and,  if  frequently  or  cruelly  inflicted,  nothing  more 
dulls,  degenerates,  or  deadens  a  promising  or  even  an  un- 
promising one.  "  The  twin  shapes  "  of  fear  and  hatred  are 
seldom  far  apart ;  while  to  angry  threats  and  harsh  treatment 
may  often  be  traced  a  habit  of  untruthfulness  common  to 
many  children. 

One  word  in  reference  to  another  object  of  children's 
fears  —  darkness.  Judging  from  my  own  recollections,  and 
also  from  observing  its  apparently  similar  effects  on  little 
ones,  darkness  itself,  apart  altogether  from  any  dangerous 
objects  possibly  there  concealed,  is  mysterious,  oppressive, 
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and  even  full  of  dread.  At  times  it  seems  'almost  as  if  en- 
dowed with  life,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  part  of  the  darkness 
appears  to  gather  itself  together  and  assume  weird  fantas- 
tic forms  as  of  something  which  might  be  felt,  almost  im- 
movable so  long  as  one  looks  at  it,  but  preparing  to  follow  or 
spring  the  moment  of  retreat.  And  does  not  darkness,  espe- 
cially when  on  a  large  scale,  hold  somewhat  of  a  mystery  for 
all  of  us  ?  while  to  children,  ignorant  as  they  are,  not  only 
of  the  laws  governing  phenomena,  but  also  of  the  phenomena 
themselves,  the  novelty  of  their  surroundings,  the  sights  and 
sounds,  new  every  morning  and  fresh  every  evening,  are 
quite  as  wonderful,  mysterious,  and  unaccountable  as  are 
any  their  imagination  could  picture  or  their  fancy  weave. 

To  them  the  supernatural  is  the  natural.  As  superstitious 
terrors  are  the  worst  of  all,  their  conquest  is  one  great  object 
of  education.  Although  much  may  be  done  in  allaying 
them  or  in  minimizing  their  baneful  influence,  the  utter 
annihilation  or  dispersion  of  them  is  one  of  the  incidental  but 
most  salutary  results  of  the  exact  study  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  laws,  in  other  words,  science. 

In  refeiTing  to  another  object  of  children's  fears,  I  venture, 
more  at  length,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  experience.  And,  as 
child  psychology  is  still  to  so  large  an  extent  an  inductive 
science,  it  naturally  lends  itself  to  this  mode  of  treatment. 
For  we  may  go  into  learned  descriptions  and  minute  details 
as  much  as  we  will  respecting  fear  and  its  results,  still  the 
feeling  itself,  being  almost  a  single  one,  cannot  adequately  be 
explained  by  referring  it  to  a  simpler.  Hence,  if  we  would 
really  understand  how  children  feel  when  under  its  influence, 
we  can  only  do  so  by  going  back  in  memory  to  our  own  early 
years  and  recalling  the  emotion,  or  failing  this,  we  may  by 
humility,  love,  and  sympathy  become  once  more  as  little  chil- 
dren, and  so  see  things  from  their  point  of  view.  Thus 
doing,  we  shall  also  get  a  deeper  and  clearer  insight  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  within  us  —  the  kingdom  of  love  and 
trust  and  purity  and  self-lessness. 

How  shall  I  mention  without  giving  a  painful  shock  chil- 
dren's fear  of  hell  ? 

At  the  mere  sight  or  sound  of  that  ominous  word  memory 
invariably  travels  back  to  a  time  long  past  and  as  if  to 
another  world,  where  in  imagination  I  see  a  very  small  child 
sitting  on  a  low  seat  by  her  father's  side,  while  he  is  initiat- 
ing her  for  the  first  time  mto  the  mysteries  of  that  awful 
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creed.  For  a  time  I  failed  to  grasp  the  thought,  so  new,  so 
unexpected,  so  unimagined  had  it  all  hitherto  l)een ;  but  as 
the  description  continued  and  question  after  question  was 
answered  most  circumstantially,  and  quite  cheerfully,  as  to 
its  temperature,  its  capacity  for  accommodating  large  num- 
bers, the  probable  length  of  their  sojourn,  its  possible  durar 
tion,  my  own  prospects  in  regard  to  it,  together  with  those  of 
the  family  in  genei-al,  I  breatlileasly  drank  in  the  tale  of 
horror.  I  then  stretched  out  my  tiny  hand  toward  the  fire 
in  a  curious,  tentative  way  in  order  to  ascertain  with  what 
fortitude  I  should  meet  the  event  when  my  turn  came.  The 
result  was  unsatisfactory.  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  teal's  and 
said  to  my  father  in  wonder  and  amazement,  **  You  knew  all 
this,  and  yet  I  have  seen  you  laughing.  I  can  never  laugh 
again."  In  vain  was  I  told  I  should  not  go  there  if  I  wei-e 
good,  such  a  contingency  appearing  too  improbable  to  be 
worth  counting  on.  I  might  forget  some  time,  and  what  then  ? 
Meanwhile  was  not  the  devil  there  with  all  his  angels  and 
ever  so  many  more  besides  ? 

At  first  I  saw  it  as  a  huge  fire,  but  chance  scraps  of  infor- 
mation were  gradually  worked  into  the  picture,  making  it 
more  minute  and  ghastly.  The  lake  of  fire  especially 
tended  to  give  it  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  for  there  was 
but  one  lake  in  all  the  universe  to  me,  and  quick  as  thought 
by  the  alchemy  of  the  imagination  it  did  indeed  become  a 
fiery  one.  How  I  wished  it  were  possible  to  go  to  the  brink 
and  tell  the  unhappy  occupants  I  was  sorry  for  them,  per- 
haps help  them  I  But  on  further  learning  that  even  a  drop 
of  water  however  acceptable  was  not  permissible,  in  soitow 
I  relinquished  the  project,  —  for  would  not  my  presence  on 
the  margin  but  mock  their  misery  ? 

And  I  well  remember  two  or  three  years  afterward,  when 
I  may  have  been  about  seven  years  old,  hearing  one  brother 
recklessly  call  another  a  fool,  and  this  at  a  time  when  I  was 
much  exercised  in  mind  as  to  the  fearful  consequences  thereby 
incurred.  In  alarm  I  i-an  to  my  mother,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  like  Joe  I  wanted  to  make  her  flesh  creep,  but  chiefly 
because  I  wished  to  find  a  responsible  pei-son  with  whom  to 
share  the  awful  seci'et. 

Imagine  my  astonishment  on  hearing  the  cold  and  cruel 
reply,  "Well,  dear,  never  mind."  I  could  only  attribute 
such  unwonted  heai*tlessness  to  the  supposition  that  in  the 
natural  course   of    things   judgment  would    still  be   long 
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deferred.  And  I  see  yet  the  wistful,  yearning  look  with 
which  I  would  regard  him  as  one  already  appointed  to  utter 
destruction ;  but  I  never  gave  him  a  hint  of  his  impending 
fate ;  I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  so. 

After  this  episode  I  realized  more  than  ever  that  we  were 
a  doomed  family;  it  was  henceforth  only  a  question  of  time ; 
for  "  if  such  things  could  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
would  be  done  in  the  dry?" — for  my  eldest  bi-other  was 
always  unusually  thoughtful  for  his  years.  How  bitterly  I 
regretted  that  he  had  not  thought  of  calling  him  "  Raca  "  — 
a  much  more  terrible-looking  epithet,  yet  entailing  com- 
paratively mild  consequences. 

Some  time  afterward,  while  spending  an  afternoon  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  in  the  midst  of  play,  a  most  doleful,  mel- 
ancholy sound  arrested  my  attention.  On  inquiring  the 
cause  I  was  informed  that  a  swarm  of  bees  was  being  suffo- 
cated with  brimstone.  I  stood  amazed  and  horrified  at  the 
cruelty,  but  much  more  at  the  audacity  of  the  sacrilege; 
for  that  the  brimstone  had  been  surreptitiously  abstracted 
during  one  of  its  periodic  showers  to  the  lake  appeared  to 
me  to  be  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  although  I  was 
ignorant  of 

The  old  classic  superstition 

Of  the  theft  and  tibe  transmission 

Of  the  fire  of  the  immortals. 

And  from  then  till  now  the  mere  mention  of  bees  or  brim- 
stone, Dives  or  devil,  lake  or  Lucifer,  sends  memory  back  on 
its  well-trodden  pathway  in  the  brain,  where,  in  imagination, 
I  still  see  the  tiny  child,  seated  at  her  father's  side,  drinkinc: 
in  her  firat  lesson  in  dogmatic  theology.     For 

Always  the  memory 
Of  overwhelming  perils  or  gresit  joys 
Avoided  or  enjoyed,  writes  its  own  trace 
With  such  deep  characters  upon  our  lives, 
That  all  the  rest  are  blotted. 

As  a  young  child's  brain  is  physiologically  strong  and  as 
impressionable  as  soft  wax,  so  it  is  readiest  to  receive  and 
surest  to  keep  anything  learnt  in  youth.  Let  us  therefore 
take  heed  that  what  we  put  into  it  be  of  the  fairest  and 
best  and  purest  and  cleanest. 

Let  their  young  life  be  encircled  with  love  and  embosomed 
in  beauty ;  and  when  the  days  of  darkness  come  —  for  they 
shall  be  many  —  early  memory  shall  become  a  treasure-house 
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filled  with  all  that  is  holy  and  happy  and  sacred,  and  shall 
prove  not  only  an  inspiration  in  troublous  times,  but  also  an 
earnest  and  prophecy  that 

There  is  a  height  higher  than  mortal  thought, 

lliere  is  a  love  warmer  than  mortal  love, 

Ihere  is  a  life  which,  taking  not  its  hues 

From  earth  or  eaithly  things,  grows  white  and  pure, 

And  higher  than  the  petty  cares  of  men, 

And  is  a  hlessed  life  and  glorified. 


THE  NEW  CHARITY. 


BY   BOLTON   HALL. 


The  word  charity  has  been  perverted  to  mean  more  or  less 
intelligent  alms.  We  have  evolved  a  theory  of  systematic 
beneficence  whose  shibboleths  are  "  self  help  "  and  "  relief 
by  work^"  and  we  are  tempted  to  assume  that  if  we  keep  to 
those  and  recognize  by  "  philantliropy  and  five  per  cent "  that 
we  must  cope  with  the  forces  of  the  world  through  the  laws 
of  the  world,  we  have  only  to  do  enough  charity  to  effectu- 
ally improve  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

Yet  the  experiment  has  been  thoroughly  tried  already. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Crooker  says  that  in  China  in  the  year  159  B.  C. 
there  were  refuges  for  the  aged  and  sick  poor,  free  schools 
for  poor  childi*en,  free  eating-houses  for  wearied  laborei-s, 
associations  for  the  distribution  of  second-hand  clothing,  and 
societies  for  paying  the  expenses  of  mari'iage  and  burial 
among  the  poor. 

These  seem  simple  and  natural  charities,  and  except  the 
free  eating-houses  and  the  payment  of  marriage  expenses  of 
the  poor,  would  be  approved  by  our  modem  charity  organi- 
zations; yet  if  they  have  not  helped  to  degrade  Chinese 
labor,  at  least  they  have  not  prevented  its  degeneration.  It 
is  true  that  much  of  this  charity  was  not  enlightened,^et  the 
testimony  as  to  the  effects  of  even  the  best  forms  of  our  own 
charity  is  not  such  as  to  assure  us  that  the  results,  in  the 
long  run,  would  have  been  much  better  if  it  had  been  so.  For 
instence,  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  says  :  "  It  is  not  only 
or  chiefly  selfishness  which  should  lead  every  large  city  to 
dread  an  influx  of  the  *  homeless  and  unemployed ; '  for  in 
the  nature  of  things  little  can  be  done  for  them  which  will 
not  finally  be  more  of  an  injury  tlian  a  benefit  both  to  them 
and  to  othei-s."  (Poverty  and  its  Relief,  Twenty-second 
National  Conference  of  Charities,  1895.) 

To  those  who  nevertheless  believe  that  this  "new charity" 
will  regenerate  the  world  its  least  encouraging  feature  is  that 
even  if  it  is  true  charity  it  is  not  new  charity. 

About  1711  the  Armenstadt^  or  poor  help,  was  established 
in  Hamburg  as  a  department  of   the  Sanitary  Association, 
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and  the  policy  of  personal  supervision  of  tlie  poor  was 
inaugurated. 

When  public  sentiment  had  been  educated  up  to  a  point 
which  made  it  practicable,  Prof.  J.  G.  Biisch,  aided  by  Les- 
sing,  Klopstock,  VonVoght,  and  other  able  helpers,  organized 
the  chaiities  of  Hamburg  and  also  marshalled  the  workers, 
who  consisted  of  large  numbers  of  the  wealthy  and  respect- 
able people  of  the  great  free  city. 

They  created  a  centitd  bureau,  with  a  clearing  house  such 
as  we  have,  to  prevent  duplication  of  relief.  They  subdi- 
vided the  city  into  sixty  districts,  each  of  which  was  under 
tlie  care  of  three  reguhir  workers,  so  that  there  was  one 
visitor  to  each  six  hundred  of  the  whole  population.  They 
put  in  operation  "  relief  by  work,"  "  sanitary  refomi,"  and 
"  industrial  training ;  "  in  all  of  which  they  had  the  fullest 
and  heartiest  help  of  the  legislative  power. 

They  undei-stood  the  danger  of  pauperization,  and  were 
even  in  advance  of  us  in  tliat  everytliing  given  to  the  poor  was 
considered  as  a  loan.  They  provided  trained  nurses,  who 
went  out  to  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Artificial  work  for  the 
imemploj'ed,  just  like  oui-s,  and,  later,  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  were  established.  They  had  the  haspital,  the 
home  for  the  aged,  and  what  we  might  well  imitate,  a  medical 
commission  to  examine  applicants  who  claimed  physical  disa- 
bility. They  had  a  creche  or  day  nursery,  free  schools,  a 
building  loan  fund,  and  an  improved  housings  committee. 
These  advanced  thinkers  appreciated  that  pauperism  Is  easier 
to  prevent  than  to  cure,  and  so  gave  particular  attention  to 
the  children,  beginning  with  compulsory  education,  for  which 
they  provided  suflScient  accommodation. 

Nor  was  Hamburg  lacking  in  the  scientific  spirit.  The 
volunteer  visitora  were  instructed  to  collect  information 
concerning  the  state  of  the  poor  —  the  caiLses  of  poverty,  the 
amount  of  rent,  all  the  census  particulai-s  about  the  children, 
means  of  support,  scale  of  livhig,  relatives  able  to  help,  char- 
acter and  history,  and  many  other  items  such  as  we  gather  m 
our  "  case-counting."  As  Crooker  says,  "  more  recent  experi- 
ments have  hardly  made  any  important  additions  to  the  plii- 
losophy  or  methods  of  poor-relief  tliere  put  in  operation.  The 
original  Hamburg  system  of  1788  contained  all  the  essential 
principles  and  methods  of  that  scientific  poor-relief  by  which 
the  workers  of  to-day  are  able  to  produce  good  results." 
Q^  Problems  of  American  Society,"  Ellis,  Boston.) 
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None  of  our  difficulties,  alms-giving,  the  reluctance  of 
private  corporations,  especially  churches,  to  co-operate,  appear 
to  have  heen  unknown  to  Hamburg.  Finally  they  spent 
470,000  a  year  in  a  city  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons, at  a  cost  for  operating  expenses  of  less  than  three  dol- 
lars in  the  hundred. 

Neither  was  this  gi'eat  work  obscure  nor  forgotten.  Francis 
II  of  Austria  made  VonVoght,  one  of  the  leaders,  a  baron  in 
recognition  of  his  organizing  services  in  Vienna.  Napoleon 
put  him  in  charge  of  the  charities  of  Paris  in  1808,  and  later 
Marseilles  followed  suit  in  deferring  to  him.  An  account  of 
the  system  was  widely  circulated  in  1796  in  London.  Two 
years  later  Malthus  noticed  it  in  his  book  on  Population,  and 
in  the  same  year  it  was  reviewed  in  J.  M.  Good's  "  Disser- 
tation on  Maintaining  and  Employing  the  Poor."  Count 
Rumford  borrowed  his  system  from  it.  In  running  through 
the  extensive  literature  upon  the  reform  of  the  poor-laws 
from  1798  to  1830,  we  find  everywhere  similar  evidence  of 
an  acquaintance  with  VonVoght's  pamphlet  and  of  the  pro- 
found influence  of  the  Hamburg  institution. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  organized  charity,  so  intel- 
ligent, so  extensive,  and  so  long  continued,  made  so  little 
improvement  in  social  conditions  ? 

Perhaps  because  organized  charity,  looking  as  it  neces- 
sarily does  to  the  politician  or  to  those  who  profit  by  the  low 
rates  of  labor,  has  been  prone  in  its  investigations  to  under- 
estimate the  causes  of  misery  which  are  chargeable  to  those 
classes,  and  in  seeking  to  remove  such  causes  as  it  does  see, 
habitually  avoids  (because  it  is  itself  a  part  of  '^  things  as 
they  are  ")  anything  which  seems  *'  radical "  or  "  extreme." 

But  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  revolutionary,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  seek,  not  the  individual  causes  of 
individual  cases  of  extreme  want,  but  the  reason  why  "a 
large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  population,"  of  average 
temperance,  average  health,  average  industrj"^,  and  average 
morality,  "in our  great  manufacturing  centres,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  in  other  countries,"  live,  as  Prof.  Huxley  says  they  do 
live,  though  "there  reigns  supreme  .  .  .  tliat  condition  which 
the  French  call  *  la  misere^  ...  a  condition  in  which  the 
food,  warmth,  and  clothing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  in  their  normal  state  cannot  be  obtained." 

Conscious,  however  dimly,  of  these  facts,  we  are  repeating 
the  experience  of  a  past  generation,  which,  finding  that  even 
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by  so  perfect  a  system  as  that  which  we  have  reviewed,  invol- 
untary poverty  could  not  be  eradicated,  took  i-efuge  in  the 
doctrine  that  it  was  part  of  the  necessary  course  of  nature. 
Malthus  then  appeared  to  teach  them  that  population  increases 
faster  than  the  means  of  support,  and  that  there  must  there- 
fore always  be  a  large  pauper  class. 

The  doctrine  of  Malthus  having  passed  away,  we  now  take 
refuge  in  trying  to  believe  that  most  pauperism  is  the  result 
of  dnnk,  laziness,  or  vice  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 

The  statistics  gathered  by  our  present  charities  have  shown 
to  those  who  have  studied  ^em  that  this  theory  also  is  false.* 

The  failure  of  charity  is  inevitable,  however,  mainly 
because,  sad  as  it  may  seem,  no  quantity  of  organized  charity, 
old  or  new,  however  great,  and  no  quality,  however  good, 
can  accomplish  social  regenei*ation.  It  is  not  the  pi*oper 
remedy,  and,  like  an  efficacious  medicine  applied  on  a  wrong 
diagnosis,  whilst  it  sometimes  seems  for  a  time  to  allay  the 
distemper  and  often  suppresses  its  most  prominent  symptoms,  it 
really  only  scatters  or  changes  and  genei-ally  aggravates  them. 

♦  See  Prof.  Amos  G.  Wamer*B  "  American  Charitlcfl." 
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Everything  in  nature,  left  to  its  course,  grows  and 
develops  until  it  ripens  and  matures.  The  germs  of  disease 
may  be  arrested  and  eradicated  by  timely  treatment  or  cliange 
in  the  mode  of  living,  if  these  remedies  are  not  applied 
they  rii>en  into  fever  and  end  in  the  pui-ificatiou  of  the  sys- 
tem or  the  death  of  their  subject.  So  it  is  with  all  wrongs 
of  government. 

Wrongs  little  felt  at  first  grow  and  develop  until  they 
reach  a  crisis  which  eventuates  in  war,  and  that  war  gen- 
erally ends  in  a  change  in  government  or  legislation  which 
could  have  been  as  well  obtained  without  the  war  if  the 
people  in  time  had  been  willing  to  break  loixse  from  the 
political  thraldom  to  the  party  which  enslaves  them. 

The  crisis  of  slavery  was  the  war  of  1861.  The  cause  of 
Uiat  crisis  was  the  importation  of  the  first  slave  in  1620,  and 
the  cause  of  that  importation  was  gi-eed. 

The  origin  of  our  Revolution  dates  hick  to  the  legislation 
made  a  century  before,  excluding  us  from  having  home 
factories,  requiring  us  to  ship  through  British  vessels,  to 
trade  with  British  merchants,  and  excluding  us  fmm  having 
vessels  of  our  own  and  sliipping  and  exchanging  with  other 
countries  than  Britain  under  penalty  of  imprisonment  and 
the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel.  The  foundation  of  this  legislar 
tion,  retaining  its  grasp  until  thrown  off  by  war,  was  greed. 

No  barbarians  were  ever  ruled  more  oppressively  or 
unjustly  than  the  common  people  of  France  up  to  1789, 
when  matters  reached  a  crisis  ending  in  the  revolution  of 
1793,  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and 
nobles,  stripped  them  of  their  estates,  killing  many  or  driv- 
ing them  into  exile.  Those  who  lost  their  lives  exceeded  a 
million  (some  say  nearly  two  millions)  out  of  a  population  of 
twenty-five  millions. 

The  priesthood  and  the  nobles  dictated  the  press  and  the 
government,  and  absorbed  the  earnings  of  the  people,  leaving 
&em  a  bare  existence  when  famine  intervened  and  distress 
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drove  the  people  to  kill  the  priests  and  nobles  and  seize 
their  estates.  Oppression  ci'eated  the  revolution  and  greed 
created  the  oppression. 

What  is  this  monster  gi'eed?     In  the  language  of  another: 

Avarice  heads  the  list  of  passions,  demanding  for  its  satisfaction  the 
blood  of  human  sacrifice,  lieveuge  is  sluggish  and  inactive,  lacks  life 
and  energy,  and  strikes  where  it  can  do  so  without  effort.  Avarice  is 
alive,  wide  awake,  energetic,  ambitious,  stops  at  no  obstacles,  knows  no 
fear,  is  aggressive,  unprincipled,  heartless,  knows  no  pity,  and  is  a  liv- 
ing, moving  engine  of  destruction.  It  has  created  nearly  all  wars,  it 
brings  to  its  aid  the  press,  the  Church,  and  the  State.  It  is  more  unre- 
lenUng,  aggressive,  wicked,  and  far-reaching  in  its  evil  than  the  passion 
that  creates  nmrder. 

The  gold  standard  was  planned  and  pledged  at  Paris  in 
June  and  July,  1867,  and  enacted  in  1873  in  pursuance  of 
that  plan  and  pledge,  Senator  John  Sherman  participating  in 
the  plan  in  1867  and  in  its  execution  in  1873.  On  pages 
162  and  163  of  the  Great  Debate,  Hon.  Roswell  G.  Horr 
states  that  the  law  of  1873  was  made  to  consummate  a  plan 
and  pledge  made  in  Paris  in  1867  to  place  us  on  the  gold 
standard.     We  quote  from  Mr.  Hon*  as  follows : 

The  Law  of  1873. 

I  should  have  stAted  that  previous  to  1873  there  had  been  a  monetary 
conference  held  in  Paris  —  1  think  he  (Mr.  Harvey)  has  referred  to  that 
conference  and  said  that  Senator  Sherman  was  present  at  the  con- 
ference. 1  quote  here  from  W.  A.  Shaw's  "History  of  Currency," 
page  275: 

The  first  widely  embracing  International  «M)nfercnc.e  proper,  however,  was  the 
outcome  of  an  expression  of  opinion  In  the  conclave  of  the  Latin  Union.  It  was 
C4illed  at  the  Invitation  of  France,  and  met  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  .June,  1867.  The 
States  represented  were  —  now  listen  —  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  RelKlum,  Denmark, 
Spain,  the  United  States,  France*,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portu- 
gal, Prussia,  Russia,  Swe<leu  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkev.  The  eight  sessions 
of  the  congress  occupied  until  July,  1867.  All  the  Statts  except  Holland  declared  in 
favor  of  the  gold  standard.  - 

Now  that  is  the  record  of  that  conference,  showinj?  that  the  subject 
was  being  agitated  by  the  civilized  nations  of  tlie  world.  They  had  met 
together ;  they  had  discussed  this  (]uestion  eight  long  days  or  sessions ; 
and  then,  with  the  exception  of  Holland,  erertf  one  of  them  had  declared 
in  favor  of  the  gold  standard.  It  was  after  that  action  that  our  experts 
commenced  to  examine  the  question  and  see  what  legislation  should  be 
enacted. 

No  necessity  existed  in  1867  to  plan  in  Paris  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  gold  standard  and  to  consummate  that  plan  in  1873. 
Silver  money  was  then  on  a  parity  with  gold  money,  and 
had  been  at  all  times  since  Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  for  a  burying-place,  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
years  before,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  then  "  current 
money  with  the  merchant,''  although  at  times  during  that 
interval  three  times  as  many  silver  dollai-s  had  been  coined 
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as  gold  dollars,  as  the  tables  given  in  "  Coin's  Financial 
School  "  show ;  yet  silver  money  had,  at  all  times,  maintained 
its   parity  with  gold  money.     The  invitation  of  France   in 

1866  for  a  monetary  conference  in  1867  was  to  suggest  a 
uniform  coinage,  not  to  adopt  the  gold  standard. 

We  had  the  dollar  unit,  France  the  franc,  England  the 
pound,  and  each  other  nation  its  coin-piece,  differing  in  size 
and  value  from  the  other,  which  made  confusion  in  figuring 
commercial  balances  or  settlements. 

No  nation  represented  at  that  conference  commissioned 
any  one  to  pledge  it  to  the  gold  standard,  or  to  labor  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  other  nations, 
and  neither  Mr.  Sherman  nor  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  (the  only 
Americans  at  this  conference)  reported  to  Congress  that  they 
had  pledged  this  country  to  adopt  the  gold  standard.  If 
they  were  there  with  authority  for  that  purpose  they  would, 
on  their  return,  have  placed  befoi-e  Congress  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  executed  the  duties  they  had  been  sent 
to  perform  by  pledging  us  to  the  gold  standard.  This  report 
would  have  been  made  public  through  the  press  and  its  merits 
discussed  before  the  adoption  of  the  law,  which  Mr.  Horr 
says  was  made  in  1873  to  consummate  a  plan  and  pledge  made 
in  Paris  six  years  before  to  put  us  on  the  gold  standard. 

If    Mr.  Shei'man  or  Mr.  Ruggles    had  any  authority   in 

1867  to  pledge  us  to  the  gold  standard,  it  would  be  in  a  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  as  all  of  the  departments,  including  the 
President  acting  with  them,  have  no  power  either  to  pledge 
or  bind  us  with  a  foreign  power,  or  any  representative  of  it, 
except  by  a  resolution  or  enactment  of  Congress  or  a  spe- 
cific ratification  by  the  Senate. 

All  governments,  from  the  smallest  village  council,  act  by 
written  authority,  first  recorded  in  the  proper  book;  but 
neither  Mr.  Horr  nor  any  one  else  can  find  anything  in  the 
call  for  the  Paris  conference  of  1867,  nor  from  any  of  the 
nations  mentioned  above,  directing  or  authorizing  any  one  to 
pledge  our  country  or  any  of  the  othei-s  to  a  gold  standard. 
Hence  the  gold-standard  pledge  then  made  was  without  any 
authority  from  any  of  the  above-named  governments,  and  it 
was  only  a  mutual  pledge  between  the  persons  at  this  con- 
vention that  they  would  endeavor,  each  in  his  own  country, 
to  secure  the  legislation  needed  to  increase  the  purehasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

What  follows  shows  that  the  object  of  the  individuals  coTt- 
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gregated  at  Paris  in  1867  was  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard  to  double  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
Had  there  been  previous  authority  from  these  nations  to 
pledge  them  to  the  gold  standard^  the  close  of  the  Paris  con- 
ference would  have  practically  completed  its  adoption  through- 
out Europe,  outside  of  Holland  (we  believe  it  already 
existed  in  England^  Spain,  and  Portugal,  but  not  outside 
of  them,  and  that  it  was  not  adopted  in  any  of  these  other 
countries  earlier  than  in  1873  — a  period  of  six  years  after 
the  close  of  the  Paris  conference). 

There  having  been  no  previous  authority  to  pledge  these 
nations  to  the  gold  standard  at  the  Paris  conference,  when  it 
adjourned  measures  were  set  in  motion  to  secure  its  adoption 
in  these  various  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  each  instance  they  were  rejected  or  laid  over 
for  six  years  before  any  of  them  were  adopted,  —  another 
proof  that  there  was  no  authority  for  the  gold-standard  pledge 
made  at  Paris. 

In  1869  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  M.  Wolovski, 
and  Baron  Rothschild  each  warned  the  French  government  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gold  standard.  Their  warning 
can  be  found  in  Dimning  on  Price,  page  63.  M.  Wolovski 
said: 

The  sum  total  of  the  precious  metals  is  reckoned  at  fifty  milliards, 
one  half  gold  and  one  half  silver.  If  by  the  stroke  of  the  pen  they  suj)- 
press  one  of  these  metals  in  the  monetary  service  they  double  the  demand 
for  the  other  metal,  to  the  ruin  of  aU  debtors. 

Baron  Rothschild  made  this  statement : 

The  simultaneous  employment  of  the  two  precious  metale  is  satis- 
factory, and  gives  rise  to  no  complaint.  Whether  gold  or  silver  domi- 
nates for  the  time  being  it  is  always  true  that  the  two  metals  concur 
together  in  forming  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  the 
general  mass  of  the  two  metals  combined  that  serves  as  the  measure  of 
toe  value  of  things.  The  suppression  of  silver  would  amount  to  a  veri- 
table destruction  of  values  without  any  compensation. 

On  Oct.  30,  1873,  Prof.  Laveloye  gave  the  following 
warning  to  the  Belgian  government  against  adopting  the 
gold  standard.     When  asked  to  give  has   views,   he   said  • 

Debtors,  and  among  them  the  State,  have  the  right  to  pav  in  gold  or 
silver;  and  this  right  cannot  be  taken  away  without  disturbing  the  rela- 
tion of  debtors  and  creditors,  to  the  prejudice  of  debtors  to  the  extent  of 
perhaps  one  half,  certainly  of  one  third.  To  increase  all  debts  at  a  blow 
18  a  measure  so  violent,  so  revolutionary,  that  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
government  will  propose  it,  or  that  the  Chambers  will  vote  it. 

Previously  to  this,  J.  Stuart  Mill  said  : 
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If  the  whole  money  in  circulation  was  doubled,  prices  would  be 
doubled;  if  it  was  only  increased  one  fourth,  prices  wocQd  rise  one 
fourth. 

Dunning  "  On  Relation  of  Money  to  Price  "  contains  the 
above  and  others  corroborating  them  which  are  by  Hume, 
Crawford,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  L^on 
Faucher,  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Jevons,  Chevalier,  Jacobs, 
Alison's  History  of  Europe,  Henry  Clay,  Bryant,  Gallatin, 
Humboldt,  Archibald,  Sealey,  John  Locke,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Three  hundred  thousand  of  this  book  have  been 
printed  and  read.  What  I  have  quoted  must  be  known  to 
the  editors  of  the  great  gold-standard  press  ;  but  they  draw 
their  salaries  and  their  orders  like  clerks,  and  are  under  as 
much  censorship  from  the  stockholders  of  the  papers  as  if 
they  were  in  Russia  publishing  a  paper  under  the  censorship 
of  that  government ;  hence  they  fail  to  publish  these  matters 
for  the  people.  The  reader  of  this  should  send  twenty-five 
cents  to  N.  A.  Dimning,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  order 
Dunning  on  Price. 

Senator  Sherman,  when  he  pledged  us  to  the  gold  standard 
in  1867  and  consummated  that  pledge  in  1873  by  securing 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  which  placed  us  on  the  gold 
standard,  could  not  then  have  been  ignorant  of  the  results  to 
be  produced  by  it. 

In  a  late  interview  appearing  in  the  Minneapolis  Times  of 
March  28,  a  gold-standard  paper,  he  says : 

^^  No  one  can  misunderstand  my  position  on  the  money  question.  / 
favor  the  gold  standard  now  adopted  by  all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe, 
and  the  use  of  a  limited  amount  of  silver  coins  maintained  as  now  at  par 
with  gold.  This  policy  secures  to  laborers  and  all  producers  money  of 
the  h&hest  purchasing  power  for  their  labor  and  productions.^^ 

^^  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver?  -  *  he  was  asked. 

"  The  free  coinage  of  sUver  would  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  monty 
one  JwUf^ 

The  North  Dakota  Sun-Independent  of  Fargo,  a  gold-stand- 
ard paper  since  March  1,  on  March  28  editorially  says : 

It  is  true  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will  give  dollar  wheat  and 
double  prices  for  all  classes  of  pr^ucts,  and  in  cases  where  contract  has 
not  been  made  to  pay  in  gold,  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  debtor  class ; 
but  the  Republican  idea  is  that  the  good  to  result  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
harm  wrought. 

This  is  a  candid  statement  of  a  Republican  journalist  of 
the  Republican  view  of  the  question,  showing  that  the  party 
does  not  believe  the  purchasing  power  of  money  should  be 
lessened,  and  that  present  low  prices  should  be  maintained. 
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Here  comes  the  meat  of  this  question.  Let  us  consider  it 
dispassionately.  We  owe,  in  North  Dakota,  over  $30,000,- 
000  in  public  and  private  debts.  We  have  to  sell  property 
to  pay  them.  In  addition  to  these  debts  we  have  railroads 
that  were  built  when  wheat  brought  a  dollar  a  bushel.  We 
have  to  sell  property  to  get  money  to  pay  freight  and  passen- 
ger rates  over  them,  which  rates  must  be  maintained  high 
enough  to  pay  interest  on  the  cheap  dollar  which  built  these 
railroads.  We  have  taxes  to  pay  to  meet  fees  and  salaries 
which  were  fixed  yeare  ago  to  maintain  city,  county.  State, 
and  national  government ;  and  as  we  have  to  pay  in  a  dollar 
which  has  been  doubled  in  value  by  the  gold  standard,  we 
double  all  these  charges,  and  they  will  soon  absorb  all  our 
people  have. 

The  chief  production  in  our  State,  in  the  eastern  third  of 
it,  is  wheat.  The  other  two  thirds  is  given  to  sheep  and 
cattle.  Last  year  we  are  supposed  to  have  raised  sixty-four 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  leaving  for  sale  after  saving  for 
seed,  fifty-six  million  bushels.  This  brought  the  farmer  an 
average  of  forty  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  now  some  higher.  At 
forty  cents  it  brought  #22,400,000,  out  of  which  came  all 
charges,  living  and  travelling  expenses,  taxes  and  interest, 
leaving  little  or  no  residue  to  apply  to  reduce  standing  debts ; 
and  in  some  instances  those  debts  increased  ;  but  an  advance 
of  $22,400,000  in  the  selling  price  of  a  single  crop  in  the 
State,  and  a  like  advance  in  all  other  crops,  and  in  the  price 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool,  would  soon  extinguish  the  indebt- 
edness of  our  people,  make  them  loaners  instead  of  borrowers, 
and  soon  enable  us  to  do  business  on  a  cash  system. 

At  forty  cents  it  took  one  fourth  of  our  crop  to  pay  freight 
to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth ;  at  eighty  cents  it  would  have 
taken  one  eighth,  enabling  the  railways  to  get  a  double  poi^ 
tion  of  our  crop  for  its  freight,  or  seven  millions  of  bushels 
extra,  which  at  eighty  cents  would  have  brought  #6,600,000. 
The  interest  on  thirty  millions  of  debt  at  seven  per  cent  was 
$2,100,000,  which  took  6,260,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay, 
and  2,626,000  bushels  more  than  would  have  been  required 
at  a  double  price;  while  our  State  and  local  taxes  were 
approximately  as  much  on  nearly  $90,000,000  assessed  valu- 
ation, as  the  interest  charge  on  our  debts  and  a  loss  of 
2,626,000  bushels  of  wheat  had  to  be  made  to  meet  these 
taxes,  making  a  total  extra  sale  of  wheat  to  pay  freight, 
taxes,  and  interest  of  12,260,000  bushels  by  reason  of  the 
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gold-fitandard  price  in  North  Dakota,  over  what  would  have 
been  required  with  free  silver  coinage  and  double  existing 
prices. 

When  we  travelled  we  paid  in  fare  that  was  doubled  in 
value,  and  when  we  bought  hard  coal  or  pine  lumber,  we 
paid  1873  prices  and  in  money  doubled  in  value  by  the  gold 
standard. 

If  low  prices  are  desirable,  the  gold  standard  will  maintain 
them  and  continue  to  reduce  them,  because  the  production 
of  the  gold  mines  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population,  commerce,  and  debts,  after  allowing  for  abrasion, 
loss,  and  the  use  in  the  arts ;  and  gold  is  so  easily  cornered 
that  the  money  power  can  retire  it  at  pleasure,  and  thereby 
reduce  prices  and  add  to  the  purchasing  power  of  its  income 
and  that  of  monopoly  from  the  people  at  will. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  effect  of  the  gold  standard  in 
North  Dakota  applies  with  equal  force  elsewhere.  When  I 
visit  my  old  home  in  New  York  I  pay  the  same  fare  on  the 
New  York  Central  as  in  1873,  in  a  dollar  doubled  in  value, 
making  that  fare,  in  effect,  four  cents  a  mile.  I  find  the 
selling  price  of  farms  reduced  one  half,  many  of  them  swept 
away  by  mortgage  sales,  and  old  friends  rendered  homeless 
by  the  gold  standard. 

Our  President  draws  double  the  salary  he  did  before  1873, 
in  a  dollar  of  double  value.  Our  congressmen  and  judges 
have  advanced  salaries  in  dollars  doubled  in  value.  In  1 890 
the  people  paid  in  various  forms  of  taxation  $1,040,433,013; 
while  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  if  600,000,- 
000  bushels  and  all  sold  at  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  without  re- 
taining any  for  seed,  would  have  realized  but  $360,000,000, 
or  only  about  one  third  enough  to  pay  the  various  forms  of 
taxation  to  maintain  government ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
what  we  need  is  a  dollar  of  large  purchasing  power,  and  that 
the  gold  standard  must  be  maintained  for  that  puipose. 

Since  the  gold  standard  was  put  in  force,  in  pursuance  of 
the  plan  originated  in  Paris,  the  price  of  property  and  prod- 
uce has  fallen  one  half  in  Europe,  as  the  eminent  men  we 
have  quoted  prophesied;  while  in  those  countries  keeping 
flilver  as  standard  money  this  decline  in  prices  has  been 
avoided. 

"Public  Document  No.  1713,  Treasury  Department, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,"  made  under  the  supervision  of  John  G. 
Xlj^rlisle^  closes  -its   statistical  tables  at  Jime  30^  1894^     It 
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shows  that  for  sixteen  years  endihg  on  that  date  Great 
Britain  paid  us  the  sum  of  $3,860,1 22,071  to  settle  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  and  in  the  last  year  of  that  period  all  Europe 
computed  together  paid  us  over  $405,000,000  for  that  single 
year  on  the  balance  of'  trade  in  our  favor;  while  we  had  to 
pay  out  large  sums  to  settle  the  balance  between  us  and  the 
silver  nations  of  the  world. 

With  a  double  price  on  what  we  bought  and  for  what  we 
sold  for  that  year  we  would  have  I'eceived  $405,000,000 
more  than  we  did  from  Europe,  and  in  that  sixteen  years 
$3,860,122,071  more  money  than  we  did  from  Great  Britain, 
which  would  have  made  it  unnecessary  to  borrow  that 
sum  abroad.  All  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  debts  bring 
increased  in  value  and  size  by  reason  of  the  gold  standard, 
it  seems  to  me  Great  Britain  will  not  soon  join  any  inter- 
national conference  to  restore  silver  and  destroy  the  gold 
standard  which  biings  her  this  advantage  in  commercial 
exchange  with  us  in  addition  to  the  other  advantages  she 
derives  from  it.  During  all  the  period  these  sixteen  years 
of  statistics  cover  we  were  living  under  Republican  tariff 
legislation  without  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  so  that  no 
'tariff  legislation  without  restoring  free  silver  coinage  can 
save  our  loss  of  foreign  trade  and  the  increase  of  our  foreign 
and  domestic  debts,  to  end  in  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  our 
people. 

Free  silver  coinage  would  put  our  money  on  a  level  with 
other  freensilver  countries  and  would  elevate  our  prices  to 
theirs.  If  that  failed  to  place  the  silver  money  of  these 
countiies  and  ours  on  a  par  with  the  gold  money  of  Europe, 
we  could  at  once  furnish  to  Asia  and  the  western  continent, 
containing  a  billion  of  consumei-s,  all  the  manufactured 
articles  they  now  buy  of  gold-standard  Europe,  and  quad- 
ruple our  export  trade  in  manufactures. 

We  have  but  little  show  now  in  that  field  of  trade.  Eu- 
rope, chiefly  England,  gets  it.  From  this  statistical  report 
it  appears  that  for  the  sixteen  years  ending  June  30,  1894, 
we  sent  to  Japan,  China,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  the  sum 
of  $2,076,557,976  to  settle  their  balance  of  trade  against  us, 
and  large  sums  for  the  same  purpose  to  other  silvei^using 
countries,  which  sums  should  have  been  paid  by  the  sale  of 
our  manufactured  goods,  which  they  bought  of  Great  Britain 
and  western  gold-standard  Europe. 

In  countries  retaining  free  silver  coinage  prices  have  been 
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more  stable,  and  they  have  not  declined  one  half  as  thej 
have  in  those  countries  excluding  the  free  coinage  of  silver; 
equity  has  been  maintained  between  debtor  and  creditor; 
the  tax-gatherer,  the  interest^therer,  the  oflSceholder,  the 
mortgagee,  and  every  monopoly  have  not  absorbed  a  double 
tribute  from  the  people  as  they  have  with  us  by  reason  of 
the  gold  standard,  whereby  they  have  made  tenants  and 
tramps  who  would  now  but  for  the  gold  standard  have  been 
possessed  of  homes  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  living  with  their 
families  in  comfort.  * 

The  rejection  of  free  silver  coinage  has  injured  our  sil- 
ver^mining  property  amounting  almost  to  actual  confisca- 
tion. This  is  un-American  and  improtective.  The  control 
of  the  gold-standard  power  for  another  four  years  means  a 
further  bonding  of  our  government  to  destroy  our  green- 
backs, coin,  and  silver  certificates  and  silver  money  to  keep 
up  the  large  purchasing  power  of  our  money.  This  means  at 
least  $800,000,000  more  of  national  bonded  debt,  even  if 
we  have  no  foreign  war  or  civil  revolution  to  meet,  as  this 
circulation  aggregates  over  $860,000,000,  and  it  must  be 
purchased  by  Qie  government  before  it  can  be  destroyed  by 
it  or  retired. 

After  the  notice  went  out  that  the  purchasing  clause  of 
the  Sherman  Law  was  to  be  repealed,  and  no  free  silver  coin- 
age in  its  place,  prices  immediately  fell,  and  the  McKinley 
Tariff  Bill,  owing  to  less  revenue  as  a  result  of  lower  prices 
on  importations,  furnished  as  great  a  deficiency  to  meet  gov- 
ei*nment  demands  as  the  Wilson  Bill  has  since.  Hence  the 
re-enactment  of  the  McKinley  Bill  to  meet  the  present  defi- 
ciency at  present  would  not  i-elieve  it  without  restoring  free 
silver  coinage,  which  will  advance  prices  and  give  a  greater 
valuation  to  imports  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  rev- 
enue, even  on  the  same  ad  valorem  tariff  rates. 

As  we  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  we 
draw  an  extra  supply  of  substance  from  the  public  in  every 
avenue  of  life,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  rich.  We  have  two 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  who  own  one  half 
of  the  wealth,  and  they  are  those  who  draw  ttus  extra  sub- 
stance by  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  had  five  tunes  the  evictions  in  New 
York  City  tliat  Ireland  has  had  in  a  year.  In  Chicago  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  have  been  fed  by  charity  in 
one  year  since  1898,  and  eighty-five  thousand  arrests  made, 
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while  distress  exists  everywhere.  Which  of  these  classes 
appeals  the  louder  for  legislative  consideration?  As  you 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  to  what  it  was^  you 
relieve  this  disti-ess  and  restore  to  the  debtor,  laborer,  manu- 
facturer, producer,  and  taxpayer  only  that  which  was  taken 
from  him  by  the  law  of  1873.  All  these  will  then  stand  where 
they  would  now  if  the  law  of  1873  had  not  been  made,  except 
they  will  be  short  what  the  gold  standard  has  taken  from 
them  in  the  interim. 

The  gold  standard  originated  in  avarice,  and  by  avarice  it  is 
maintained.  Avarice  controls  all  the  goveiiunents  of  Europe, 
and  it  wiU  never  release  ite  grasp  except  by  adverae  legisla- 
tion  to  force  such  release.  This  can  never  be  done  by  plead- 
ing, but  by  acting  independently  and  in  defiance  of  Europe. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  who  talk  of  intei-national 
bimetallism  insist  on  conditions  which  will  make  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  impossible,  and  on  terms  which  will  give  us  no 
benefit.  They  insist  that  all  greenbacks,  certificate  and  silver 
money  shall  be  treated  as  currency  to  be  redeemed  by  gold 
money,  in  order  to  keep  up^  as  they  Bay^  the  present  purcha^ 
ing  valvs  of  money »  The  present  purchasing  value  of  money 
means  a  continuance  of  the  present  low  prices  of  propei-ty. 
It  is  the  present  purchasing  power  of  money,  or  an  increase 
of  it,  that  they  want.  It  is  not  a  parity  in  the  value  of  all 
money.     Let  me  explain  the  theory  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sherman  met  the  agents  of  greed  in  Paris  to  plan  for 
the  gold  standard,  when  all  gold  and  silver  money  was  on  a 
parity  and  had  been  for  three  thousand  eight  himdred  years. 
The  parity  did  not  trouble  them.  They  wished  to  increase 
the  value  of  money.  They  procured  the  gold  standard  and 
did  thereby  increase  it. 

There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  restore  former  conditions 
by  enacting  such  legislation  as  will  retain  the  value  of  money 
to  where  this  gold-standard  legislation  has  placed  it,  and  yet 
such  a  provision  is  attached  to  everj^  proposition  for  inter- 
national bimetallism  or  for  silver  coinage  by  every  one  who 
opposes  free  silver  coinage.  This  shows  that  they  desire  the 
results  obtained  by  the  gold  standard,  and  that  all  their  sil- 
ver talk  is  a  delusion  to  prevent  a  stampede  from  their  gold- 
standard  parties. 

The  parity  question  is  not  involved  and  never  was.  Sil- 
ver money,  as  before  stated,  was  on  a  parity  with  gold  when 
they  planned  to  destroy  silver  as  redemption  money. 
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If  a  part  of  the  governments  should  combine  and  destroy 
one  half  of  the  wheat  of  the  world,  and  give  wheat  checks 
for  it,  wheat  and  wheat  checks  would  be  on  a  parity,  but  the 
price  of  wheat  would  double,  and  still  the  wheat  and  the 
checks  would  be  no  more  on  a  parity  with  another  bushel  of 
wheat,  or  the  bushel  which  redeemed  the  check,  than  before 
one  half  of  all  the  wheat  had  been  destroyed. 

England  has  $10,000,000,000  of  foreign  credits  which 
would  be  reduced  in  value  one  half  by  pure  international 
bimetallism.  She  would  be  compelled  to  pay  us  about 
$300,000,000  more  money  than  she  does  now  annually  to 
settle  the  balance  of  trade.  She  would  soon  see  us  square 
our  debt  with  her  and  cease  sending  her  interest.  She  would 
experience  the  same  results  with  all  other  countries  she 
holds  credit  against.  She  is  crafty  and  never  voluntarily 
releases  an  advantage  once  obtained ;  and  therefore  she  will 
not  consent  to  international  bimetallism,  and  we  must  restore 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  independently,  or  remain  on  the 
gold  standard  forever. 

Avarice  created  the  gold  standard,  and  it  never  will  be 
obviated  by  making  its  abolition  dependent  on  the  avaricious 
who  created  it.  Therefore  it  will  never  be  destroyed  by 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  those  nations  whose  moving  and 
controlling  spirits  profit  by  the  gold  stailictard.  Hence  vot- 
ing those  into  power  who  espouse  bimetallism  by  international 
agreement  with  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  voting  to 
make  the  gold  standard  perpetual. 

It  \vill  be  said  these  views  are  not  entertained  by  our  press 
and  many  of  our  rich  and  educated.  A  casual  observer  can 
see  that  our  press  and  press  service  are  owned  by  wealth, 
and  that  they  are  moved  and  controlled  with  the  precision  and 
plan  of  an  organized  army.  Extreme  wealth  and  all  monop- 
olies are  for  the  gold  standard,  and  it  would  be  strange  if 
their  own  machines  were  not  moved  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  ownei-s,  or  that  they  would  favor  what  benefited  the 
masses,  if  it  lessened  the  tribute  from  them  to  the  stock 
owners  of  our  press  and  press  service. 

The  nobles  and  priesthood  of  France  were  both  rich  and 
educated.  So  have  ever  been  the  governing  class  of  all 
European  countries.  So  were  tlie  Tories  of  the  Revolution. 
So  are  the  native  class  in  Cuba  to-day  who  are  upholding 
the  cause  of  Spain.  The  selfish  pai*t  of  man  rises  but  little 
above  the  brute. 
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The  die  is  cast.  One  side  requires  the  present  value  of 
the  dollar  to  be  retained^  which  requires  the  retention  of  the 
gold  standard,  the  destruction  of  our  greenbacks,  certificate 
and  silver  money,  and  bonding  tlie  government  for  $800,- 
000,000  to  obtain  this  money  before  it  can  be  destroyed, 
causing  a  yearly  decline  in  prices,  making  an  increase  in 
tribute  to  railwajrs  and  monopolies,  and  for  taxes  to  meet 
oflScere'  salaries,  and  for  interest.  This  will  reduce  the 
power  of  the  people  to  consume  or  employ,  and  increase  the 
idle,  homeless,  and  destitute.  With  tliese  conditions  grow- 
ing more  intense  each  year,  let  a  famine  intervene,  as  it  did 
in  France,  and  what  will  ensue? 


CM  WE  HAVE  AND  DO  WE  NEED  AN  INFAL- 
LIBLE EEVELATION  ? 


BY  REV.   T.   ERNEST   ALLEN. 


When  the  chicken  breaks  through  the  imprisoning  shell,  it 
enters  a  new  world.  So  does  a  man  emerge  into  another 
realm  of  being  when,  having  become  convinced  that  the 
opinions  imposed  upon  him  by  environment  are  some  of  them 
false,  he  sets  about  the  work  of  testing  his  stock  of  ideas  and 
organizing  them  into  something  like  a  coherent  and  consist- 
ent whole. 

In  religious  discussions  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  one 
of  the  disputants  open  with  the  remark,  "  You  accept  the 
Bible,  of  course  ?  "  meaning  thereby,  "  You  believe  the  Bible 
to  be  aZZ  true."  Sometimes  this  view  crops  out  in  even 
grosser  forms.  One  says,  "  It  is  wicked  to  question  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  ; "  and  an  intelligent  young  lady,  speaking  of  a 
gentleman,  once  declared,  "  I  hate  him  because  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat and  don't  believe  the  Bible ! "  This  ready  question, 
"  You  accept  the  Bible?  "  is  regarded  as  a  crucial  one.  If  you 
say  **  Yes,"  the  expectant  sectarian,  if  logical,  has  a  vision  of 
a  railway  along  which  he  is  to  draw  you  to  a  predetermined 
stall  in  the  theological  round-house  as  irresistibly  as  a  loco- 
motive would  pull  a  caboose.  If  "  No,"  a  dynamite  cartiidge 
has  blown  up  the  roadbed  and  excavated  a  chasm  usually 
recognized  as  impassable  by  a  refusal  to  talk  upon  the  subject. 

That  the  dogma  of  Bible  infallibility  is  not  one  entitled  to 
be  accepted  as  a  postulate  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  the  self-evident  truth  implied  in  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  great  mass  of  professed  Christians  and  even  of  clergy- 
men, it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show. 

i.  The  antecedent  improbability  that  a  man  or  look  is 
infallihle  is  exceedingly  great. 

Those  among  us  who  claim  an  infallible  book  point  to  the 
Bible  as  the  only  one.  To  set  up  this  extraordinary  claim 
for  one  book  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  sev- 
eral millions,  of  books  which  constitute,  the  world-literature 
of  all  time,  certainly  imposes  upon  the  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine the  burden  of  proof,  demands  that  they  should  clearly 
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set  forth  the  essential  characteristics  of  an  infallible  book 
and  show  conclusively  that  the  Bible  belongs  to  that  class. 
Again,  many  men  have  been  active  agents  in  producing  the 
Bible.  It  must  be  shown  that  these  men,  less  than  one  in  a 
billion  of  all  who  have  lived  upon  earth,  were  infallible 
when  acting  as  agents,  if  not  at  other  times  in  their  lives. 
Nor  is  it  permissible  to  assume  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible 
and  then  infer  that  of  the  agents  or  vice  versa. 

2.  We  have  no  test  whatever  which  can  discriminate 
between  a  finite  authority  not  yet  transcended  and  an  infalli- 
ble authority. 

Consider  the  natui'e  of  human  authority.  A  scientist,  A, 
strictly  defining  his  terms,  says,  "  All  x  is  y."  Pi^eviously 
he  had  made  many  statements  which  had  been  verified  by 
other  scientists,  and  this  agreement  in  results  established 
his  reputation  as  an  authority.  Because  he  was  correct  in  a 
number  of  instances,  he  is  assumed  to  be  correct  in  others. 
P,  at  any  number  of  removes  from  A,  observing  something 
inconsistent  with  the  proposition  "  All  x  is  y,"  or  finding 
no  record  of  the  statement  having  been  verified,  may  con- 
clude to  test  it,  and,  noticing  cases  in  which  x  is  not  y,  dis- 
sents from  his  predecessor's  conclusion.  Before  P  appeared, 
Uie  authority  of  A  may  never  have  been  questioned  since  the 
time  his  reputation  became  established ;  but  obviously,  how- 
ever painstaking  and  conservative  A  may  have  been,  there 
always  existed,  not  a  possibility  merely,  but  a  strong  proba- 
bility, that  an  induction  based  upon  a  greater  knowledge 
of  facts,  the  use  of  finer  instruments,  or  a  change  in  some 
other  factor,  would  discredit  some  things  which  he  held 
to  be  true. 

This  will  illustrate  what  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Bible. 
The  only  legitimate  foundation  B  can  have  for  the  state- 
ment, *'  The  whole  of  the  Bible  is  true,"  is  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  each  and  every  proposition  contained  in  it,  and  then 
having  foimd  all  of  them  true,  his  conclusion  will  embody 
the  result  of  a  perfect  induction.  But  what  does  this 
imply  ?  That  the  Bible  in  its  entirety  is  really  true  ?  that 
it  will  withstand  the  tests  which  other  men  may  apply  through 
all  time  to  come  ?  No,  but  simply  that  measured  by  the 
degree  of  development  attained  by  B  no  flaw  was  found. 
C,  more  unfolded  than  B,  may  at  any  time  point  out  errors 
which  will  compel  the  restatement,  ^^Some  of  the  Bible  is 
not  true."     As  it  cannot  be  proved  that  C  never  can  furnish 
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evidence  contradicting  6,  therefore  no  man 
reason  in  claiming  tiist  the  Bible  is  an  i 
Under  circumstances  moat  favorable  to  the 
vatism,  he  could  not  go  beyond  the  assertion, 
ever  yet  disproved  a  single  statement  made  in 

3.  Only  an  infallible  being  can  apply  the  n 
prove  that  a  man  or  book  is  i^alHble. 

We  have  to  deal  now,  liot  with  assumpt 
beliefs,  or  guesses,  but  with  the  question  of 
The  testimony  of  a  fallible  being  cannot  fu 
proof,  because  the  very  attempt  to  measure 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether  he  is  in 
presupposes  the  possession  of  an  infallible  sti 
infallible  action  of  all  of  the  faculties  con 
coinparison.  To  call  attention  at  this  point 
difficulty,  by  what  process  can  a  man  infer  tl 
of  his  mental  activities,  namely,  a  certair 
entirely  independent  of  a  universal  conditio 
which  has  been  operative  in  every  thought  ai 
out  his  whole  life  ?  It  will  be  seen,  then,  tl 
tive  statement,  ^'  He  is  infallible,"  involves 
"  I  am  infallible,  therefore  I  know."  The  i 
reasoning  applies  to  the  Bible. 

4-  Even  conceding  the  infallibility  of  a  n 
fumiihea  no  guarantee  that  the  teackingt  prott 
infallibly  interpreted  or  applied  to  every-day  li 
contrary,  the  fallibility  of  man  necessarily  mi 
interpretation  and  application  and  so  dest 
certitude  the  alleged  need  for  which  consHU 
$HTe  for  suck  a  revelation. 

Aa  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  measured  by 
its  weakest  link,  so  is  the  authority  of  an  al 
revelation  reduced  for  each  pereon  to  the  a' 
weakest  faculty  or  power  brought  into  play  b 
tries  either  to  comprehend  or  to  apply  it.  1 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  such  a 
greater  the  implied  weakness  of  the  link  joir 
tion  to  the  understanding  of  man.  Some  maj 
God  know  what  He  wanted  to  say,  and  don't 
the  language  used  means  ?  " 

Setting  aside  various  readings  in  manuscrip 
and  many  other  difBculties,  the  truth  is  that  \ 
the  meaning  of  the  langu^e  used  to  t^at  di 
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precision  which  the  transfer  of  infallibility  from  a  book  or 
man  to  the  mind  of  a  disciple  would  require.  Even  in  the 
physical  sciences,  where  many  terms  have  been  freed  from 
ambiguity  almost  or  quite  up  to  the  ideal  limit,  there  is 
a  subjective  element  involved,  not  interfering,  ordinarily, 
with  Uie  communication  of  thought,  but  at  times  illustrating 
that  language  is  not  a  perfect  medium  for  inducing  in 
one  mind  the  state  of  another.  How  great  the  difference 
between  the  concept  "oxygen"  in  the  mind  of.  an  old 
chemist  and  in  that  of  a  high-school  boy  who  has  just 
witnessed  his  first  experiments  with  this  element!  It  is 
tme  that  the  word  denotes  the  same  thing,  and  so  it  serves 
for  the  purpose  of  identification,  but  the  connotation^  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term  to  the  two  persons,  is  very 
different.  What  is  true  in  physical  science  applies  with 
even  greater  force  in  religion  and  ethics,  where  there  is  less 
real  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed. 

W^re  Christians  asked  to  point  out  a  proposition  in  the 
Bible  fundamental  in  religion  and  destined  to  be  perma- 
nent, they  would  accept  "  God  is  love  "  as  such  an  one.  And 
yet  how  fluent  and  necessarily  so  are  these  terms,  "God" 
and  "  love  !  "  How  different  the  meaning  to  a  boy  of  ten 
and  a  Hedge  or  a  Martineau,  and  how  inadequate  the  present 
thought  of  the  latter  will  seem  to  them  a  thousand  years 
hence !  The  truth  that  the  mere  alleged  fact  of  infallibility 
fails  utterly  to  accomplish  the  results  desired  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  is  practically  illustrated  by  the  large 
number  of  creeds  formulated  during  the  last  eighteen  cen- 
turies and  by  the  forty  or  fifty  sects  now  existing  in  our  own 
country.  If  infallibility  Ls  worth  anything  in  every-day  life, 
how  happens  it  that  there  are  so  many  sects  ? 

5.  A  consideration  of  the  internal  evidence  shows  the  Bible 
not  to  be  infallible. 

Were  it  not  such  a  common  thing  in  life,  in  science  as 
well  as  in  religion,  for  a  priori  views  and  dogmas  to  blind 
men's  eyes  to  facts  which  ought  to  be  patent  to  all,  one 
might  well  be  amazed  at  contemplating  the  thousands  of 
ministers  and  millions  of  professed  Christians  who  accept  the 
teaching  of  Bible  infallibility  when  the  facts  are  all  against 
it  and  there  is  nothing  approximating  a  valid  argument  in 
its  favor.  It  is  so  generally  assumed  by  laymen  that  their 
religious  leaders  have  fairly  and  squarely  reconciled  all 
Jtlleged  discrepancies  in  the  Scriptures,  that  I  will  present 
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what  I  consider  a  clear  case  of  contradiction.    Can  the  reader 
harmonize  the  different  statements  ? 

The  inscription  on  the  cross  is  given  in  Matt,  xxvii.  87, 
Mark  xv.  26,  Luke  xxiii.  88,  and  John  xix.  19  respec- 
tively as  follows,  This  is  Jesus  the  King  <(f  the  Jews ;  The 
King  of  the  Jews;  This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews;  Jems  of 
Nazareth^  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

The  Authorized  Version  is  identical  with  the  Revised, 
except  that  the  comma  after  Nazareth  is  omitted.  Speak- 
ing of  the  inscription,  Jolm  says  (xix.  20),  ^^  And  it  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Latin,  and  in  Greek.**  Granting 
that  it  was  different  in  the  three  languages  and  that  thre^ 
of  the  evangelists  took  their  records  one  from  each  language, 
both  of  which  suppositions  are  improbable,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  fourtli  ?  Even  if  we  thus  reconcile  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John,  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  Mark's  inscription, 
"  The  King  of  the  Jews,"  which  indeed  forms  part  of  the 
other  three,  does  not  contradict  the  others  and  therefore 
does  not  need  to  be  harmonized  with  them,  since  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  record  is  as  positively  disproved  if  Mark  omitted 
a  part  of  the  inscription  as  it  would  be  had  he  added  to  it. 
Observe,  too,  that  this  com|mrison  of  the  strict  letter  of  the 
gospels  is  the  proper  way  to  sustain  the  point  here  taken, 
because  the  infallibility  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine must  be  an  infallibility  of  the  letter,  a  plenary  inspira- 
tion. For  it  is  because  reason  cannot  be  trusted,  we  are 
told,  that  such  a  revelation  is  needed  as  an  authority  inde- 
pendent of  and  higher  tlian  reason.  But  if  every  word  of 
such  a  revelation  be  not  infallible,  obviously  it  is  not  only 
competent  but  necessary  that  reason  should  discriminate 
between  the  fallible  and  infallible  portions,  a  procedure  which 
would  subject  all  of  revelation  to  reason  and  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  doctrine.* 

Having  cited  reasons  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  under  consid- 
eration, let  us  ask  whether,  after  all,  we  need  an  infallible 
revelation.  The  claim  of  dogmatic  Christianity  may  be 
summarized  thus : 

(1.)     God  loves  all  men. 

*  Should  the  reader  be  interested  to  trace  out  other  oontradlctlonB,  let  him  compare 
S  Sam.  xxlv.  10  with  1  Kings  xv.  ft;  Uen.  xxii.  1,  Jer.  xx.7,  and  Matt.  yi.  IB  with  James 
1.  ISlEccI.  1. 4  and  Ps.  civ.  5  with  8  Peter  iii.  10,  Heb.  i.  11,  and  Rer.  zx.  11;  S  Klnin 
il.  llwith  John  iii.  18;  1  John  Ui.  9  with  1  Kin(cs  yUl.  46  and  Koel.  Til.  10:  Isa.  xl. » 
with  Jer.  XV.  6  and  Ex.  xxxi.  17.  For  other  instances  see  **  What  is  the  Bible?  '*  bv 
Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  pp.  107-116.  This  book  presents  the 
results  of  modem  scholarship  in  a  popular  and  entertaining  style. 
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(2.)     He  desires  that  all  should  be  saved. 

(3.)  He  has  furnished  us  with  all  of  the  means  needed, 
the  Bible  among  others,  to  secure  salvation.  Possessing, 
then,  from  this  standpoint  all  of  the  means,  and  the  Bible 
being  fallible,  it  follows  from  the  premises  that  an  infallible 
revelation  is  not  needed. 

A  father  dying  when  his  son  was  an  infant  left  explicit 
directions  as  to  his  education  and  course  in  life.  ^^  How 
unfortunate,"  we  exclaim,  "  that  he  did  not  live  so  that  he 
could  guide  his  footsteps  through  the  pitfalls  of  youth  1 "  and 
yet  Christians  generally  hold,  and  tchday^  that  God  in  His 
dealings  with  humanity  has  played  just  such  a  part.  ^^  These 
are  the  last  words  God  ever  spoke  to  man,"  said  a  clergyman, 
referring  to  the  last  verse  of  the  last  chapter  of  Revelation. 
At  the  same  time,  though  God  be  an  ^^  absentee  "  to  man. 
Christian  theism  insists  that  we  must  look  to  Him  as  the 
First  Cause  of  all  of  the  phenomena  we  witness  day  by  day 
in  the  material  universe.  No,  the  Father  of  all  has  not  so 
abandoned  His  children.  We  do  not  require  an  infallible 
revelation,  then,  because  we  have  something  vastly  better ; 
our  Father  has  not  gone  away.  He  is  with  us  always,  adapt- 
ing His  words  to  our  unfoldment  and  needs. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  which  was  the  earlier  in  origin,  the 
religious  sentiment  in  man  or  the  Bible  ?  Setting  aside  the 
consideration  that  dogmatic  Christianity  would  deny  the  sav- 
ing power  of  the  Old  Testament  without  the  New,  and  in 
order  to  date  the  Bible  back  as  far  as  possible,  conceding  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument  the  claim  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Pentateuch,  it  is  clear  that  there  could  have  been  no  Bible 
before  the  time  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver.  But  the  religious 
sentiment  must  have  been  active  long  before  this.  History 
and  psychology  furnish  independent  proofs  that  such  was  the 
case.  The  "thus  saith  the  Lord"  of  the  leader  in  the  wil- 
derness would  have  evoked  from  the  children  of  Israel 
no  more  i*esponse  than  from  so  many  stones,  had  not  the 
religious  sentiment  been  more  or  less  developed  in  each 
of  them.  Herbert  Spencer  points  out  that  this  senti- 
ment must  either  have  been  created  in  man  or  else  have 
resulted  from  the  intercourse  of  man  with  his  environ- 
ment. In  either  case,  then,  since,  as  indicated,  to  appeal 
to  the  religious  sentiment  of  men  who  have  none*  is 
like  asking  a  man  bom  blind  whether  he  admires  a  white 
or  a  red  rose  the  more,  the  religious  sentiment  must  ante- 
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date  the  Bible,  and  it  must  also  have  had  a  purpuee  then  as 
well  as  now. 

As  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  upon  earth,  man 
has,  through  his  senses,  lived  in  communion  with  tlie  mate- 
rial universe,  so,  not  less  certainly,  has  he,  through  his  reli- 
gious endowment,  hved  in  communion  with  a  spiritual 
universe ;  and  as  much  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  has 
marked  pn)gress  been  a  work  of  time,  with  no  more  a  leap 
to  absolute  truth  in  i*eligion  than  in  science.  Who  would 
think  of  binding  together  the  classics  of  modem  science,  of 
claiming  the  books  of  Bacon,  Newton,  La  Place,  Darwin, 
Helmholtz,  and  others  as  canonical  and  then  insisting  that 
they  contained  the  infallible  truth,  that  for  all  time  men 
would  find  in  them  the  last  woitl  to  be  said  upon  the  great 
themes  of  science?  No  one,  for  science  is  recognized  as 
being  a  growing  l)ody  of  knowledge.  Not  less  surely,  how- 
ever, does  ever}'  man  live  in  a  religious  environment  which, 
through  experience  and  inference,  furnishes  the  objective 
conditions  essential  to  religious  progress.  In  place  of  the 
dogma  of  Bible  infallibility,  then,  we  should  put  the  trutli 
of  the  universality  of  revelation,  that  men  are  no  more  cut 
off  from  access  to  (Jod  than  they  are  from  nature. 

Again,  as  an  infallible  bible  of  science  would  most  cer- 
tainly he  a  great  stumbling-bhwk  in  the  pathway  of  science, 
by  directing  the  thought  oiF  men  from  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge, so  has  been  and  is  an    infallible   Bible   of  religion  a 
I  mighty  impediment  to  the  progress  of  religion.     The  concep- 

j  tion  l)oth  of  tlie   need  and  existence  of  an  infallible  book 

is  based  upon  a  psychology  which  is  false  through  and 
through.  It  belittles  and  dries  uj)  the  religious  nature  of 
man  by  centring  hLs  thought  upon  written  human  produc- 
tions as  a  finality  which,  however  good,  though  registering 
the  high-water  marks  of  gifted  religious  natures  through  cen- 
turies, are  at  best  but  sign-boards  pointing  us  to  the  Father. 
Would  we  l)ehold  God,  we  must  look  at  Him^  not  at  the 
sign-boards !  Helpful  iis  a  means,  to  view  the  Bible  as  an 
end  in  itself  becomes  as  positively  an  idolatry-  as  the  worship 
of  a  graven  image ;  the  misguided  worshipper  is  led  blindly 
by  the  letter  when  he  might  l)e  inspired,  enlightened,  and 
strengthened  by  communion  with  and  guidance  by  the  living 
God. 
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BETWEEN  TWO  WORLDS. 


BY  MRS.   CALVIN   KRYDER   REIF8NIDBB. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

A  crowd  around  a  theatre  where  Salome  plays  can  only  be 
compared  in  size  to  the  one  where  Solon  lectures.  Only  it 
is  the  great,  the  wise,  the  learned,  who  come  to  listen  to  him ; 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  hie  away.  Here  are  the  clergy 
and  the  laymen,  the  literati  and  the  orators,  the  artists,  all 
waiting  for  this  young  Greek  to  rise  up  in  their  midst,  and 
to  hear  his  heatlien  ancestors,  again  alive  in  him,  speak  to  the 
world.  Every  seat  and  every  inch  of  standing  room  is 
occupied. 

Ruby  and  her  friends  had  a  most  perfect  view  of  the  stage, 
and  Ruby  could  hear  her  own  heart  beat.     Joy,  hope,  fear, , 
blended,  united,  made  one  in  her  mighty  love.     Would  he 
see  her?     Would  he  recognize  her  ?     Was  he  changed  ? 

Now  the  Universalist  minister  introduces  him,  and  then  is 
seated,  leaving  Solon  alone.  How  like  a  solitary  monument 
he  stands.  There  is  a  hush  after  the  applause,  and  Ruby 
lays  her  hand  upon  her  throbbing  breast  and  listens.  Why 
does  he  wait  so  long  as  his  eyes  wander  over  the  great  crowd 
before  he  speaks.  As  he  bows  with  lofty  gratitude  to  the 
warm  welcome,  memory  cliains  her.  Again  she  sits  in  the 
temple  where  the  statues  and  the  palms  seem  awakened  into 
life  by  that  clear,  thrilling  voice,  and  now  listen  !  Words 
that  might  come  from  the  soft  keys  of  a  flute,  clianging  to  the 
stronger  and  clearer  tones  of  the  clarionet,  filled  with  the 
most  wonderful  magnetic  power  that  ever  a  man  sent  forth, 
break  the  stillness  and  fall  upon  liis  hearers  binding  them  to 
him  like  needles  to  a  magnet. 

"  Man  finds  himself  in  a  world  of  mysteries.  All  his 
knowledge,  beyond  the  merest  anunal  sensation,  comes  to 
him  through  instniction  which  is  to  him  as  a  revelation. 
He  finds  himself  in  a  world  where  glories  change  with  all 
the  varying  seasons  whicli  succeed  each  other  like  the  moving 
pictures  of  a  panorama.  He  asks  '  Who  made  all  this  ? '  and 
his   instructors   answer,  ^The   scientist,  the   naturalist,  the 
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religionist!'  And  after  all  the  answers  given,  his  soul, 
gazing  out  through  his  eyes  at  this  world  of  beauty,  still 
questions  *  Who  ? ' 

"  Now  if  the  world  is  to  be  enlightened  I  claim  it  is  ti-uth 
alone  which  can  give  permanent  light.  I  do  not  believe  that 
ministers  of  the  gospel  preach  the  truth,  for  the  truth  is 
rational  and  reasonable. 

«^  Mankind  will  always  have  more  or  less  faith  in  the 
imseen  and  the  mysterious,  but  imder  the  searching  light  of 
science,  truth,  and  common  sense,  they  are  refusing  to  believe 
in  the  ridiculous.  They  are  getting  tired  of  this  old  story  of 
ttie  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days ;  of  beautiful,  sinless 
Eve  who  had  no  clothes  to  wear  and  nothing  to  do  but  stroll 
aroimd  in  the  garden  and  listen  to  serpents  talking  to  her 
about  something  she  ought  not  to  hear,  just  as  the  Eves  of 
to-day  listen  to  serpents.  And  their  God,  the  Christians' 
God,  because  this  silly  woman  eats  of  the  tree,  (I  believe 
they  even  call  the  fruit  an  apple,  but  history  does  not  say 
so),  tliis  God,  so  they  preach,  actually  condemned  the  whole 
■human  race  to  dea^  for  this  one  offence.  But  mark  ye ! 
'  The  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  tliou  shalt  surely  die,'  was 
the  threat.  Did  God  change  his  mind  after  making  this 
assertion  ?  Surely  he  did,  for  Eve  did  not  die  that  day  nor 
the  next,  nor  until  she  had  brought  other  poor  mortals  into 
the  world  to  suffer  for  her  sin.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  if  he  had  kept  his  word  and  let  her  die  before  so  much 
misery  was  entailed  upon  humanity  ?  I  have  never  heard 
this  explained :  •  For  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die.'  I  would  like  some  one  to  tell  me  why  Jehovah 
did  not  keep  his  word  that  time  as  rigidly  as  they  say  he 
does  in  burning  the  creatuies  of  his  own  hand  in  hell. 

"  Now  whether  it  be  a  fact  that  the  serpent  knew  belter 
than  the  Lord  God,  and  proved  it  to  Eve's  satisfaction  when  he 
said  to  her  ^  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,'  and  it  came  to  i)ass  that 
she  did  not,  I  cannot  say.  Nor  has  any  man  proved  this  to 
my  mind,  nor  has  he  said  whether  or  not  that  is  a  i*eason  why 
to  this  day  the  serpent  has  equal  or  more  honor  than  the 
Lord,  because  his  prediction  came  true  and  the  Lord's  did 
not  on  this  first  occasion ;  but  it  is  true  that  they  have^  been 
dividing  honors  unequally  ever  since,  the  serpent  getting  the 
better  of  it  all  the  time. 

"There  is  another  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  great 
lawgiver  of  the  Christian  Bible.     This  same  Moses  given  as 
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account  of  his  own  death  and  burial,  a  thing  which,  I  believe, 
no  other  man  since  his  day  nor  before,  ever  undertook  to  do. 

'*  I  claim  that  ministers  do  not  preach  the  truth  or  common 
sense  and  are  keeping  the  people  in  tlie  bondage  of  ignorance. 
I  ask  truthful,  reasonable  answers  to  my  questions.  These 
things  are  not.  For  instance,  if  man  disobeys  an  organic  law 
and  suffers,  a  christian  cries,  '  God  has  punished  him  for  his 
sins,'  while  I  claim  he  suffered  tlie  penalty  of  ti  law  breaker. 
A  mother  neglects  her  babe  or  dresses  it  in  winter  in  thin 
shoes  and  stockings.  It  takes  cold  and  dies.  The  minister 
preaches  a  touching  sermon  in  which  he  says  '  The  Lord  hath 
taken  the  little  darling.  He  hath  given  and  He  hath  taken 
away.'  I  claim  the  Lord  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Its 
mother  killed  it  by  neglect  or  through  ignorance.  Let  tliese 
preachers  teach  people  common  sense ;  teach  the  mother  she 
killed  her  child,  or  neglected  to  give  it  proper  food  and  cloth- 
ing until  natural  organic  laws  were  broken  and  disease  and 
death  was  the  penalty. 

"  Now  I  have  seen  people  grow  very  rebellious  against  God 
for  taking  their  loved  ones,  and  tlie  preachers  are  responsi- 
ble for  it.  Ijet  them  teach  that  God  established  laws,  and 
if  they  break  these  they  must  pay  a  penalty ;  that  would  be 
common  sense,  the  other  is  not. 

'*  The  widespread  doubt  that  everywhere  prevails  as  to  the 
plenary  inspiration  and  absolute  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  per- 
vades the  various  divisions  of  the  church  much  more  than  Ls 
readily  perceived  or  willingly  acknowledged.  I  have  found 
this  to  be  true  by  earnest  inquiry  and  private  personal  inter- 
view. I  have  gone  from  priest  to  pastor,  and  asked  them 
honestly  and  earnestly  to  solve  by  their  Divine  Book  the 
questions  that  are  puzzling  me  and  are  stumbling  blocks  to 
the  great  masses  of  inquiring  minds  who  cannot  close  their 
eyes  and  blindly  believe  things  that  go  forth  from  the  pul- 
pits as  truth,  and  I  have  come  away  again  and  again  disap- 
pointed. And  then  I  asked  my  questions  openly,  publicly. 
I  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within  me,  and  as  a 
humanitarian,  I  ask  that  for  the  good  of  humanity  some 
errors  of  the  religionists  be  corrected,  for  errors  I  ceii;ainly 
believe  them  to  be,  because  there  is  no  tnie  enlightenment 
in  their  teachings,  and  no  progression.  The  development 
of  the  natural  sciences  during  the  present  and  latter  half  of 
the  past  century,  has  been  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the   race,  and  as  the   religionists  have  not  kept  pace  with 


these  developments  by  the  light  of  their  '. 
whicli  ought  to  he  the  knowledge  of  all 
have  seen  the  important  influenne  of  scieni 
as  to  the  divinity  of  tlieir  Bible.  Astro 
and  tracing  the  raovements  of  the  hea 
declared  that  '  the  accounts  given  in  the 
the  Bible,  assuming  them  to  I'efer  to  t 
material  universe,  cannot  possibly  be 
repeatti  tlie  conclusion  of  itA  eldei'  sisu 
Bible  record  as  a  history  of  natural  creati 
the  clergy,  cannot  possibly  be  true.'  Tl 
ing  science  of  psychology  repeats  the  v 
record  as  it  is  interpreted  by  the  clergy  i 
true.' 

"  Science  has  given  demonstration  ;  reli 
vague  and  illogical  statements,  and  dema 
asserted  supeniatunil  authority.  The  reli 
so  far  as  to  oppose  science  itself  as  a  new ; 
and  denounced  its  votaries  as  the  enemies 
the  truths  of  science  could  no  longer  ]«  c 
the  commentatoi-H  modified  their  intei-pre 
well  as  they  could,  the  new  exigency, 
preconceived  idea  that  the  Bible  record  is 
of  the  natural  creation,  and  as  the  only  i 
tion  they  could  adopt,  they  agreed  that 
ation,  as  given  by  Moses,  might  be  intei-p 
literal  days,  but  indefinite,  geological  peric 
thousands  or  millions  of  ages,  as  the  nece 
might  require.  This  was  clearly  a  giving 
literal  meaning  of  the  leeord,  and  ought 
to  suspect  that  if  there  was  an  error  in  th 
would  1)6  in  the  end.  All  the  arguments  : 
volumes  that  fill  the  shelves  nf  theolr^ics 
tlie  sermons  they  iiavc  preached,  never  di: 
of  a  single  iiu]uiiing  mind. 

"  Hundreds  of  its  professed  ministers  de 
degiee  of  Divine  inspiration  at  all,  while  ( 
such  a  degree  of  Divine  sujtervision  ove 
enable  them  to  relate  with  accuritcy,  and  ii 
events  recoi-ded  in  it,  and  with  the  same  s 
ious  doctrines  and  duties  which  it  teaches 
prophesies,  which  either  liave  been  or  yet  \ 
filled  on  the  natural  theatre  of  this  world. 
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"  No  texirbook  would  be  allowed  in  a  college  tliat  did  not 
teach  the  truth,  yet  this  Christian  Bible  that  is  in  open  con- 
flict with  scientific  investigation,  utterly  obscure  to  the  men 
who  read  it,  is  the  educator  of  the  people,  the  fountain  from 
which  they  must  gain  spiritual  knowledge.  That  the  clergy 
do  not  teach  the  truth  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  tliey  have 
failed  to  enlighten  the  world  by  their  teachings  from  the 
Bible. 

"  Is  the  real  condition  of  the  Christian  world  to  be  deter- 
mined by  outward  appearances,  by  statistics  of  numbers  and 
wealth,  by  manifestations  of  learning  and  power,  or  is  the 
state  of  society  a  true  index  of  the  value  and  vitality  of  the 
religious  system  dominant  in  that  society? 

"Christianity  is  amenable  to  this  law  which  has  been 
unsparingly  appUed  to  Judaism,  Buddhism,  BrahminLsm, 
Mohametanism,  and  all  the  heathen  systems,  and  is  ap- 
plied every  day  by  Protestants  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

*'  The  Church  of  Christ  may  l^e  said  to  have  governed  what 
is  called  the  civilized  world  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
years,  and  its  votaries  claim  that  it  has  played  an  immense 
part  in  the  production  of  all  the  good  in  modem  life,  while  I 
ask  all  the  thinking,  reasoning  world  if  it  has  not  also 
played  as  great  a  part  in  all  the  evil  of  modem  life.  It 
claims  all  the  good.  Let  me  ask,  '  Has  it  fratemized  the 
world  ?  Has  the  civilization  it  has  engendered  expressed  the 
highest  possible  love,  peace,  purity  and  justice?  Has  it  sanc- 
tified the  family,  purified  the  sexual  relation?' 

"  If  the  clergy  have  preached  a  system  of  Divine  truth  for 
one  thousand  five  hundred  years,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  grandest  results  corrol>omtive  of  the  claim  of  these  relig- 
ionists. Scientists  are  in  advance  and  have  results  to  show 
for  their  work  in  harmony  with  their  teachings.  The  relig- 
ionists are  in  deeper  darkness  than  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago,  for  they  can  no  longer  cast  out  devils,  heal 
the  sick,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  raise  the  dead  by 
their  faith,  and  the  world  sees  in  the  midst  of  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  churches,  spiritual  dissolution  in  all  its  most 
painful  forms,  increase  of  emotional  disorders,  scrofula, 
blood  poisonings,  blindness,  deafness,  monstrasities,  the  fre- 
quent desecration  of  marriage  to  the  barbaric  level  of  bargain 
and  sale,  politics  reduced  to  a  contemptible  trade,  the  cliief 
instruments  of  which  are  falsehood,  purchase,  bribery,  corrup- 
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tion  ana  fraud,  the  otetructions  and  tardiness  of  justice, 
venality  of  lawyers  and  officers  of  the  law,  the  peipetuatioi 
abuses,  the  wretched  raismansgenient  of  prisons,  penitei 
aries,  hospitals,  poorhouses,  lunatic  asylums,  and  other  efu 
table  institutions,  the  diffusion  of  vile,  cheap  literat 
through  all  classes,  children  included,  like  an  undergroi: 
sewer  full  of  nameless  putridities,  and  to  add  a  crown: 
horror  to  these  allegations,  men  professing  the  religion 
Chriit  participating  in  the  spirit,  the  performance,  or 
profits  of  all  these  evils.  And  yet  there  is  no  crime  c< 
mitted  to-day  that  is  not  recorded  in  this  sacred  history, 
Bible,  their  guide.  Is  it  not  high  time  for  them  to  seel 
higher  guide  or  find  a  new  and  different  intei-pretation 
it? 

"  Do  tliey  want  to  steal  ?  Let  them  turn  to  their  Bible  i 
they  will  find  that  Jehovah  ordered  the  Israelites  to  bon 
all  the  Egyptians'  jewels  and  not  to  return  them. 

"  Does  the  State  want  to  execute  a  criminal  ?  They  hai 
royal  example  in  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  J 
of  the  living  God,  to  appease  tlie  Father's  wrath  and  sati 
justice. 

"  Do  they  want  a  precedent  for  any  crime  ?  Why,  tuni 
their  Bible  and  they  will  find  it  recorded  of  God's  ch« 
Does  a  man  want  another  man's  wife?  David  wan 
Uriah's  wife  and  put  him  in  the  front  of  the  battle  to 
killed,  having  already  desecrated  his  home. 

"  Are  men  and  women  enliglitened  to  live  better,  pu 
lives  by  following  these  so-called  scriptural  teachings  ? 
they  are  cruel  and  unjust  do  they  not  find  a  worthy  exam 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  in  the  Jehovah  you  teach  then: 
all-wise,  all-powerful?  Is  there  a  more  cruel  act  to  blot 
]iages  of  history  than  the  flood,  or  a  more  fiendish  sacri 
than  the  story  of  the  redemption  ? 

"  Perhaps  I,  as  one  man,  have  no  business  to  claim  a  rlj 
to  know  why  they  go  on  teaching  these  terrible  hes,  but 
the  interest  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  unborn  generatac 
I  appeal  to  the  reasoning  world  to  note  the  tendency 
these  teachings.  Not  content  with  filling  the  min(b 
so^yllled  civilized  nations  with  these  fabehoods,  they  invi 
tlie  domain  of  the  heathen,  who  at  least  live  in  the  in 
ccrice  of  ignorance,  and  thrust  them  upon  them.  And  w 
do  we  sec?  Intoxication  where  temperance  only  was  knoi 
theft   where  honesty  was  once  the  common   heritage. 
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cause,  forsooth,  the  Bible,  the  holy  Book  of  God  tells  them 
that  David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  committed  a  sin 
for  which  a  heathen  would  suffer  death,  but  Jehovah  winked 
at  it  in  his  favorite. 

"  I  appeal  to  every  human  heart  if  such  things  are  not  dia- 
bolical, and  if  the  being  created  by  the  priests  and  churches 
is  not  more  fiend  than  God. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  very  great  service  which  the  church 
claims  to  have  rendered  in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  its 
historical  record  shows  that  the  sacrifices  to  Moloch,  Mars, 
and  Juggernaut  never  equalled  the  devilish  cruelties  prac- 
tised systematically  and  for  ages  by  one  school  of  Christians 
upon  another  for  a  little  different  shade  of  opinion. 

"No  heathen  nation  has  ever  exhibited  so  much  ambition, 
covetousness,  and  cruelty,  as  these  so-called  religionists,  pro- 
fessing all  the  while  heavenly  doctrines  of  brotherhood  and 
peace. 

"In  Spain  alone  130,000  human  beings  were  burned  at  the 
stake  by  these  holy  men  of  God.  In  the  Netherlands 
50,000  were  butchered  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  and 
25,000  during  the  reign  of  his  son.  Europe  has  been  satu- 
i-ated  with  blood  in  endeavoring  to  force  mankind  to  accept 
a  God  that  they  hated  simply  because  of  such  practices. 

"Behold,  then,  some  of  these  persecuted  people  flee  to  a 
New  World,  and  once  there  what  do  they  do  ?  Let  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  live  in  peace,  security,  and  religious 
freedom?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  Puritans  were  the  most 
intolerant  brood  that  ever  lived.  They  scourged  the  Quakers, 
burned  the  witches,  who  were  perhaps  their  most  spiritual  and 
enlightened  people,  they  punished  even  with  death  a  sin 
which  the  Christ  they  pretended  to  follow  forgfave. 

"  And  what  do  we  see  to-day  ?  No  one  Christian  denominar 
tion  strong  enough  to  persecute  all  the  others,  but,  if  it  were, 
I,  for  one,  believe  the  inquisition  could  be  readily  established. 
And,  too,  the  wholesome  fact  that  the  State  and  not  the 
Church  rules  is  another  safeguard. 

"  What  do  we  see  in  the  soKjalled  religious  world  to-day  ? 
In  each  church  separately,  in  every  church  collectively,  the 
autocracy  of  money  lording  it  over  intellect,  virtue,  and  labor. 
Selfishness,  malignity,  and  begging  from  the  poor,  the  com- 
mon people,  to  erect  churches  and  charitable  institutions 
where  everybody  must  pay  to  get  in  or  receive  care.  Chris- 
tian  church  members  squandering  in  ostentatious   displays 
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and  selfish  appetites  more  money  than  would  relieve  a] 
necessities  of  the  world.  Christian  men  and  women  wit 
ing  admiringly,  and  suffering  their  sons  and  daughtei 
witness,  the  ballet  dancers  in  a  state  of  disgusting  nudii 
theatres.  Indeed,  there  are  no  crimes  committed  outside 
churches  that  are  not  committed  inside  of  them. 

"  Of  course  time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  all 
details,  but  I  say  that  tlie  ciiurch  as  it  stands  before  us  to 
is  a  vast,  wealtliy,  i^gressive,  self-assertive  and  powe 
institution  that  strikes  its  roots  deep  under  the  framewor 
society,  professing  to  have  the  oracles  of  God,  and  preacl 
that  God  to  be  a  monst«r  that  all  &e  thinking,  reasoi 
part  of  humanity  must  disown  ;  that  he  is  going  to  destroy 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  all  creation, 

"  My  first  recollection  is  connected  with  a  picture  re] 
senting  the  flood.  How  my  heart  ached  for  those  poor  so 
men,  women,  and  babies,  with  the  great  deluge  pouring  doi 
and  it  was  explained  to  me  as  the  wraLli  of  God  visited  u; 
people  for  their  wickedness.  I  remember  saying  to 
nwse,  '  You  said  God  made  eveiybody.'  '  Yes.'  '  M 
what  did  lie  make  tliem  so  wicked  for  ? '  '  He  did  not  m; 
them  wicked,  the  devil  made  thent  wicked.'  '  Who  m 
the  devil?'  'God.'  'Oli,  what  a  God  to  make  a  devil 
cried  :  and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  liere  in  the  full  strengti 
manhood  I  say,  as  my  baby  tongue  lisped  then,  '  Oh,  wha 
God  to  make  a  devil .' '  And  then  again  I  say  what  man 
of  men  are  they  who  can  conceive  of  such  a  God  ?  T] 
must  be  fearfully  wicked.  They  must  needs  know  and  1 
that  were  they  all  powerful  they  would  do  tliese  very  thii 
they  attribute  to  liim,  for  if  Uiey  t«lieve  they  would  be  m 
just  and  more  merciful  under  like  ciicumstancea,  then  tl 
credit  themselves  as  being  a  greater  and  better  God  than 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  believe  in  the  absolute  goodni 
mercy,  love,  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  God  I  adore.  I 
going  to  utterly  and  indignantly  reject  any  meanness 
cruelty  attributed  to  him.  If  a  man  is  a  mean  man  it  is 
own  choice.  I  say  I  do  not  love  nor  worship  the  God  j 
preach  and  pretend  to  worship,  and  according  to  your  the< 
I  am  an  infidel,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  /  thank  my  G 

Mil. 

"  The  classic  Greeks  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  culture  i 
classified  deities  until  it  is  said  tlieir  altars  numbered  thi: 
thousand,  —  one,  doubtless,  for  every  significant  word  in  i 
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language,  and,  not  fully  satisfied  yet,  an  altar  was  erected  ^  to 
the  unknown  God,'  and  this  is  what  a  grand  old  heathen 
said  of  this  unknown  God  : 

" '  This  God,  if  he  be  good,  is  not  the  autlior  of  all  things 
but  he  is  the  cause  of  a  few  things  only,  and  not  of  most 
things  that  occur  to  men,  for  few  are  the  goods  of  human 
life  and  many  are  the  evils,  and  the  good  only  is  to  l)e 
attributed  to  God  alone,  —  of  the  evils  the  cause  is  to  Ix 
sought  elsewhere  and  not  in  him.' 

"  They  also  asserted  that  he  was  unchanging,  that  he  wius 
incapable  of  falsehood,  and  yet  the  preachei's  say  all  tilings 
are  possible  with  God.  I  tell  you  fmnkly  I  gloiy  in  my  old 
Greek  ancestors  and  I  am  a  heathen  to-day,  just  as  far  ius 
they  were  in  attributing  all  good  to  the  unknown  God,  and 
all  evil  to  the  perversion  of  good. 

"The  clergy,  a  learned,  influential  class  of  men,  trained  to 
tliink,  walk,  and  talk,  and  feel  in  very  narrow  ways,  aie  con- 
trolled by  precedent  and  tradition  and  authority,  like  the 
legal  profession.  As  a  body  they  are  notoriously  unprogres- 
sive.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  idolators  of  the  church  and  its 
institutions,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  giving  you  a  piece  of 
^  news  when  I  assert  that  many  of  them  pursue  the  clerical 
avocation  as  a  business  and  with  all  the  shrewdness,  tact  and 
ambition  of  the  men  of  the  world,  and  '  Prophesy  smooth 
things  '  for  a  certain  liberal  stipend  annually.  It  is  money, 
money,  my  ladies  and  gentlemen  tliat  keeps  your  churches 
going,  and  every  device  is  used  to  get  it  for  the  churches 
that  is  used  to  obtain  it  outside ;  begging,  borrowing,  gam- 
bling, (they  call  it  raffling).  Money  for  the  preacher,  money 
for  style,  while  millions  of  God's  people  suffer  for  food  and 
raiment. 

"  A  certain  Divine  told  me  that  the  reason  the  spirit  of  the 
wicked  remained  in  hell  alwaj*^  was  because  it  was  imper- 
ishable. Now  isn't  it  a  dreadful  conception  of  God  to 
believe  he  would  give  us  a  short  term  of  years  here,  say 
seventy,  in  a  diseased  body  that  would  with  all  its  inherited 
evils  cause  us  to  be  tempted  and  let  us  fall  and  rise  only  to 
fall  again,  try  we  never  so  hard  in  this  corrupt  body,  and 
then  draw  out  of  us  a  spirit  which  did  nothing  to  save  us 
here,  but  is  indestructible  and  must  burn  in  hellfire  for- 
ever !  I  tell  you  it  is  the  most  horrible  conception  —  this 
God  of  yours.  You  need  not  tell  me  you  love  him.  I  know 
better.     You  may  be  afraid  of  him  and  I  don't  believe  that, 
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else  you  would  not  He,  and  cheat,  and  steal,  and  murd* 
You  hftve  no  conception  of  him,  and  don't  think  of  him 
all  except  on  Sunday.     I  want  you  to  know   that  I  con] 
not  even  love  or  i-e,si>eet  a  man  who  would  be  so  dreadful. 

"  Now  if  there  ia  a  (iod  like  tliii,  tlien  he  is  my  God.  Or 
who  loves  every  i-feiitiire  who  draws  the  breath  of  life,  wh 
watclies  over  them  and  teaihes  them  to  be  useful  and  in  the 
use  to  be  ha|>py ;  who  t4)uches  the  hearts  of  the  mightiest  me 
or  women  and  causea  them  to  h)ve  their  little  helpless  chi 
dren  ;  a  God  who  never  foi-sakes  anylxwly,  who  could  neve 
lie  nor  be  angry,  or  be  anything  hut  .ove,  truth,  and  v/it 
dom;  to  believe  in  whom  bring^i  love  and  peace  and  hope 
who  when  men  close  their  eyes  against  his  goodnes 
is  still  merciful;  who  never  foi^eta  nor  forsakes  his  own 
no  matter  what  they  do,  from  the  highest  angel  in  heavei 
to  the  lowest  devil  in  hell.  He  stands  a  power  read; 
to  save  them,  but  in  giving  them  freedom  of  will  permitt  then 
to  turn  from  him,  but  is  ready  to  receive  them  back  agaii 
through  all  eternity. 

"The  clei^  have  scared  millions  into  their  folds.  Likesi 
many  sheep  fleeing  from  a  rapacious  wolf  have  these  ChriE 
tians  fled  into  the  churches  from  an  avenging  God  or  lii 
deputy,  the  devil. 

"  Now  listen  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  whole  teaching 
Tour  spiiit  lives  forever  to  shout  in  heaven  *  Hosannah  ti 
the  King  of  kings  '  or  else  to  wail  and  gnash  the  teeth  in  i 
burning  hell.  UTiis  spirit  is  indestructible,  they  say.  Wi 
will  agree  that  fire  has  no  effect  on  the  spirit.  Some  tell  ui 
the  departed  spirit  is  a  shapeless  mass  floating  at  will  througl 
a  great  luminous  abyss,  or  a  burning  pit  called  hell.  Nov 
tell  me  how  this  shajieless,  senseless  tiling  can  sing  praisei 
in  heaven  any  more  than  it  can  groan  and  whriek  in  the  iirei 
of  hell  ?  Then  they  cry  at  me  the  resurrection.  Resurreetioi 
of  what?  Go  to  your  graveyards,  open  the  vaults  of  youi 
dead  friends,  or  dig  do\vn  into  their  graves,  and  you  will  fine 
that  the  eternal  decree  is  fulfilled,  '  Dust  thou  art  and  mtiU 
dust  tJiou  shalt  return,'  or  if  needs  be,  in  the  vault  tliey  rot 
Who  of  you  would  embrace  the  thing  you  find  there  ai 
mother,  child,  father  or  friend  ?  Why  I  have  known  women 
and  men  too  for  t^t  matter,  who  would  not  sit  alone  all  nighi 
in  the  room  with  a  corpse,  (that  cold,  senseless  casket,  whei 
its  power  of  love  and  recognition  was  gone),  for  a  fortune 
Where  is  their  religious  faith  ? 
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"  Another  mystery  of  these  religionists  is  that  they  do  not  all 
believe  in  the  creed  they  profess,  nor  do  they  all  practice  the 
precepts  which  the  creed  inculcates,  and  in  their  minister's 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  tlie  Deity,  and  upon  the  forms 
of  belief  and  worship  supposed  to  be  most  agreeable  to 
him,  they  are  led  into  such  angry  disputations  as  not  only  to 
divide  communities  and  families,  but  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussing the  attributes  of  God  the  very  existence  of  God  him- 
self becomes  argued  away,  or,  what  is  woree,  becomes  invested 
with  the  passions  and  infirmities  of  the  human  disputants.  A 
finite  being  cannot  define  an  infinite  being.  When  he  endeav- 
ors to  do  so,  he  only  reduces  the  infinite  to  a  finite,  like 
himself. 

'*  They  argue  that  God  is  good,  all-wise,  all-powerful,  then 
having  given  him  the  glory  of  Creator  they  argue  that 
He  is  capable  of  destroying  His  creatures.  Monstrous 
thought  I 

"  *  Who  by  searching  can  find  God  ?  '  Shall  we  say  in  our 
hearts  that  there  is  no  God  ?  To  acknowledge  a  God  and 
then  to  deny  His  goodness,  truth  and  mercy,  is  inconsistent. 
With  all  my  soul  I  reverence  the  Creator  of  this  universe,  and 
whatever  I  may  say  of  the  christian's  God,  the  God  of  the 
clergy,  has  no  reference  to  this  Creator.  I  do  not  believe  my 
God  will  destroy  His  creation  or  His  creatures,  and  why 
ministera  of  the  gospel  believe  it  I  cannot  understand,  and 
surely  they  must  believe  it,  for  as  recently  as  1878  a  grand 
council  of  ministers  of  all  denominations  was  held  here  in 
New  York  to  discuss  the  great  questions  connected  with  the 
Second  Advent.  Grossly  literal  and  sensuous  interpretations 
were  the  rule,  and  the  whole  thing  should  have  been  supple- 
mented by  old  Mother  Shipton's  prophesy  made  four  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

"  I  have  listened  to  frantic  efforts  on  the  part  of  preachers 
to  convince  an  audience  of  the  destruction  of  the  physical 
universe,  and  I  really  think  one  of  tlie  most  absurd,  puerile 
and  phantasmagoric  freaks  of  imagination  I  ever  listened  to 
was  the  picturing  of  the  literal  events  of  the  second  advent 
by  an  orthodox  minister.  The  God  of  the  univei-se  sitting  on 
a  cloud  to  judge  his  creatures  as  he  represented  him  was  not 
sublime,  but  grotesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the  dead  bursting 
out  of  their  graves  and  putting  their  bones  together,  was  the 
most  irrational,  illogical  tirade  I  ever  listened  to,  for  it  was 
an  abuse  of  Jehovah.    It  had  no  organic  correlation  with 
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anything  else  in  history,  science  or  philosophy,  or  any  exalted 
idea  of  theology. 

"  He  quoted  from  the  New  Testament  everything  in  regard 
to  the  *  end  of  the  world,'  and  as  a  Greek  I  call  the  attention  of 
all  scholars  in  the  language  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mis- 
translation in  all  the  above  passages.  The  English  word 
*  world  '  does  not  convey  the  signification  which  the  Greeks 
attach  to  the  word  *  aion '  used  in  the  above  places.  The 
correct  translation  is  '  the  consummation  or  finishing  of  the 
age.'  If  the  end  of  the  physical  world  had  been  meant  the 
word  ^cosmos '  would  have  been  employed." 

CHAPTER   XXXV. 

The  war  upon  Solon  had  been  fierce  and  hot ;  but  from 
the  smoke  of  battle  he  rose  up  giantlike  and  shook  his  ta\vny 
head  and  said :  ''  Gentlemen,  you  have  abused  me,  you  have 
not  answered  me.  You  can't;  you  don't  know  any  more 
about  it  than  I  do;  but  maybe  you  will  tell  me  some- 
thing about  that  flood  that  roused  my  first  childish  pity  for 
mankind,  or  a  little  about  that  big  fish  that  tried  to  digest  tlie 
renegade  Jonali.  Gratify  me  in  just  one  little  point;  I 
say  old  Abraham  was  a  sun-worshipper, —  the  worst  of  idol- 
aters ;  prove  to  me  that  he  was  not.  I  say  portions  of  the 
Bible  are  not  fit  to  be  read  in  decent  company  ;  prove  to  me 
that  they  are." 

And  then  they  would  load  up  and  fire  away  at  him  again. 
They  had  become  a  matter  of  much  public  interest,  these  dis- 
cussions, and  the  world,  which  first  frowned  and  shook  its  head 
solemnly  at  the  infidel  and  smiled  on  the  Church,  began  to 
smile  upon  the  infidel  as  the  combat  continued,  and  said: 
"  He  has  loosened  so  many  of  the  props  of  the  Church  the 
thing  cannot  stand  always  as  it  has  if  they  don't  down  him." 
And  now  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  world  laughed  so  loud 
that  it  showed  its  teeth  and  clapped  its  hands  after  every 
combat,  and  many  wore  the  colors  of  the  Greek.  He  was 
such  a  strong,  noble,  good  fellow ;  so  honest  in  his  convic- 
tions, and  the  truth  was,  his  idea  of  God,  "  if  there  is  a  God," 
seemed  to  be  such  a  wonderful  improvement  on  the  angry, 
avenging  God,  who  must  find  somebody  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon,  even  if  it  were  His  own  Son,  that  they  were  all 
anxious  to  find  out  more  about  Him  and  were  fast  losing  the 
faith  of  their  fathers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Ruby  went  to  her  father^s  old  spiritual  adviser  and  con- 
fessed all ;  told  him  that  she  loved  Solon,  and  asked  him  to 
answer  him. 

She  was  proud  to  find  this  good  gentleman  a  warm  admirer 
of  her  brilliant  and  gifted  lover.     He  went  so  far  as  to  say : 

"  The  whole  truth  is  that  half  he  says  is  so.  Solon  does 
not  attack  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  attack  is 
always  upon  historic  and  traditional  ChrLstianit}'.  I  believe 
that  this  remarkable  man  is  in  one  sense  a  prophet,  the  mouth- 
piece of  God.  He  is  doing  that  which  will  do  much  to  rid 
the  world  of  the  superstitions,  shams,  and  humbugs  of  ortho- 
dox creeds.  He,  like  them,  reads  the  Bible  in  the  letter  of  the 
word  and  as  yet  has  not  the  spiritual  sight  to  see  deeper. 
We  must  teach  him  how  to  read  the  Bible,  my  child,  and  he 
will  then  teach  more  persons  how  to  read  it  tlian  any  man  I 
know." 

"  Then  you  accept  his  challenge  ?  " 

"  Most  willingly  ;  and  as  you  request,  it  shall  be  announced 
in   the  daily  papei-s  that  I   shall  immediately  prepare   my 


answer." 


"Thank  you.  'When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war.'     I  have  no  hope  in  any  man  but  you." 

"As  he  says,  he  has  only  been  abused  instead  of  being 
answered  thus  far.  I  feel  most  kindly  toward  him.  I  honor 
him  most  profoundly,  so  you  can  safely  trust  me.  His  God 
is  my  God,  only  I  have  learned  not  to  stand  on  my  head  to 
read  the  Bible." 

He  dismissed  her  with  a  tender  smile,  and  Ruby  went 
away  happy.  She  had  never '  attempted  to  convince  her 
lover  of  ins  error  in  regard  to  the  Christian  Bible.  She 
understood  where  it  was,  but  felt  that  it  was  not  for  her  to 
argue.  If  he  said  he  did  not  love  the  Jehovah  of  the  old 
Bible  because  he  made  a  devil,  and  punished  all  mankind 
because  Eve  ate  the  fruit  this  same  devil  prevailed  upon  her 
to  eat,  why  he  must  look  deeper  and  learn  that  Jehovah  did 
not  make  a  devil  any  more  tlian  that  the  Garden  of  Eden 
meant  a  patch  of  ground  to  grow  natural  trees  and  fruits  in. 

So  now  she  had  a  hope  in  her  father's  old  friend,  and  she 
walked  all  the  way  back  to  the  hotel,  revolving  in  her  mind 
how  it  would  end.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode,  who  had  accompanied 
her  to  the  Doctor's  door,  went  on  to  see  some  old  friends, 
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and  met  her  as  she  came  out  and  reported  to  them  the 
of  her  errand. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  hall  was  crowded  with  eager,  expectant  people.     The 
gieat  infidel  was  to  be  met  by  a  great  heretic,  the  Chnrch 
said,  a  man   who  liad  been  pitched  out  of  the  tent  of  his 
brother  ministers  because  he   liappened  to  have  an  inquiring 
mind  and  did    not  in- 
dorse all  the  teachings 
of  orthodoxy. 

When  he  appeared 
there  was  a  deep  hush 
upon  the  people  more 
eloquent  than  the 
loudest  appKuse  He 
w  w  not  what  they  had 
LXpected  to  see  There 
wa8  a  ph^'sical  gloiy 
iccoinpanied  by  a  dig 
uity  of  mien,  a  majesty 
(»f  look  and  venerable- 
iiess  of  aspect,  as  he 
I>liuited  bis  feet  with  a 
iimjestic  step,  and  his 
whole  demeanor  had  the 
native  air  of  authority. 
But  greater  than  hjs 
physical  glory  was  the 
intellectual  glory  pecul- 
iar to  this  man  of  God. 
Leiigtiiened  years  had 
TBE  GREAT  KERETic.  contiuued  to  add  their 

stock  of  ideas;  judgment 
had  been  improved  and  coixected,  not  only  by  exercise,  but 
by  the  logic  of  time ;  he  was  a  man  who  had  become  wise  in 
growing  old. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  You  all  understand  the  object 
of  ray  appearance  here  to-night.  I  see  before  me  the  great 
man  who  is  my  opponent,  and  I  read  in  his  face  an  earnest 
wish  to  be  convinced  if  he  can  be  proven  to  be  wrong. 
There  is  scarcely  a  question  that  can  arise  in  his  mind  that 
did  not  at  one  time  arise  in  my  own ;  and  let  me  say  here  that 
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theologians  are  the  hardest  men  on  eai*th  to  convince  on  this 
subject.  Why?  Because  they  go  through  a  tlieological 
school  and  are  so  crammed  and  stuffed  with  theology  that 
there  is  not  I'oom  to  get  any  wisdom  into  their  brains. 
While  in  school,  if  they  ask  a  question  such  as  our  friend 
asks  in  his  lectures,  they  are  told  that  all  those  questions 
have  been  settled  by  the  Church ;  this  is  the  doctrine :  fol- 
low it,  shut  your  eyes  and  believe  when  reason  calls  out, 
and  still  the  voice  that  questions.  I  want  to  say  here  that  I 
did  that  very  thing,  and  took  my  place  m  the  pulpit,  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  gospel,  to  preach  the  opinions  of 
men  in  regard  to  the  word  of  God,  and  did  it  for  ten  years, 
struggling  with  my  own  reason.  I  could  not  preach  the  gos- 
pel and  follow  the  dictiites  of  man,  and  for  that  reason  you 
see  me  hei*e  to-night,  a  heretic  in  the  eyes  of  the  religious 
world. 

"  Here  is  the  Bible  of  to-day,  one  third  made  up  of  men's 
opinions,  a  gi'eat  portion  of  pictures  of  natural  things 
intended  to  represent  spiiitual  things  only,  translations  incor- 
rect in  many  instances. 

"  My  Greek  friend  must  first  receive  the  fact  that  I  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  true ;  the  divine  word  of  God,  inspired, 
breathed  into  hLs  prophets,  and  in  some  instances  dictated ; 
that  every  word  has  a  spiiitual  meaning  clothed  in  natural 
language,  as  a  man's  soul  is  clothed  with  his  body  ;  that  its 
language  is  correspondential,  and  that  it  was  written  and 
given  to  man  in  the  foi-m  in  which  he  could  receive  it,  and 
as  he  gi*ew  in  spiritual  things,  the  word  would  be  unfolded 
to  him,  and  thus  it  is  fitted  to  every  condition  of  man  and 
the  angels. 

"The  Bible  is  essentially  a  spiritual  book,  and  its  first 
pages  do  not  refer  to  the  creation  of  the  natural  world,  as 
science  has  long  since  correctly  proved ;  and,  as  our  friend  : 
says,  of  what  use  would  this  book  as  a  history  merely  of  all  * 
these  horrible  things  be  to  us  to-day  ?  I  answer  as  he  would 
answer,  none  whatever.  But  if  it  means  the  creation  of  the 
spiritual  part  of  man  and  his  regeneration,  it  refers  to  you, 
to  me,  to  eveiy  man  and  woman  who  can  read  it  on  the 
globe.  And  now  I  proceed  to  explain  why  it  is  misunder- 
stood. 

**  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  life  is  governed  by  organic 
law  or  natural  laws,  and  natural  laws  correspond  with  spiritr 
ual  laws.     If  a  man  is  sick,  it  is  because  he  has  sinned ;  the 
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beginning,  the  cause,  is  a  spiritual  one ;  the  effect  manifests 
itself  in  the  body. 

"  The  spiritual  and  natural  worlds  are  consociated  like  the 
soul  and  body  of  man.  The  natural  exists  and  persists  from 
moment  to  moment  only  by  influx  of  the  spiritual  into  it. 

'*  In  regard  to  the  popular  idea  which  this  gentleman  ridi- 
cules, that  the  soul  is  a  floating  cloud  of  ether,  a  shapeless, 
formless  thing,  I  would  say  that  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
that  a  soul  can  exist  apart  from  a  body  and  exercise  thought 
and  wisdom ;  the  idea  to  me  is  as  preposterous  as  it  can  be 
to  our  Greek  friend.  Every  man's  soul  is  in  a  spiritual  body 
after  it  has  cast  off  the  material  coverings  which  it  carried 
out  of  the  world. 

"  There  is  a  common  notion  respecting  the  devil  having 
been  an  angel  of  light,  and  we  hear  ministei's  making  quota- 
tions from  Milton's  wonderful  poems  and  giving  it  authority 
in  the  churches.  It  is  a  mere  fable  for  which  neither  Scrip- 
ture nor  reason  furnishes  foundation.  Our  Lord  says,  John 
viii.  44,  '  The  devil  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and 
liar,  and  the  father  of  lies.' 

"  It  is  high  time  that  men  through  enlightened  investiga- 
tion of  the  word  of  God  break  through  this  mass  of  poetic 
fiction  and  falsehood,  and  state  the  genuine  truth  on  the  sub- 
ject according  to  our  Lord's  declaration. 

"  Abraham  was  indeed  a  sun-worshipper.  Like  all  idola- 
ters, having  forgotten  the  meaning  of  symbols,  at  last  Uiey 
came  to  worship  them  as  gods.  The  sun  represented  divine 
love  and  wisdom.  The  lamb  represented  love  and  innocence, 
and  instead  of  giving  to  God  love,  they  offered  up  a  lamb, 
which  was  a  symbol  of  that  affection. 

"Two  things  constitute  the  essence  of  God  —  love  and 
wisdom.  The  essence  of  the  love  of  God  is  to  love  others 
out  of  or  without  Himself.  This  is  acknowledged  to  be  in 
God  by  reason  of  His  love  to  all  mankind.  Second.  To  desire 
to  be  one  with  Him.  Divme  love  continually  intends  con- 
junction tliat  v/e  may  be  one,  '  He  in  them  and  they  in  Him,' 
and  that  the  love  of  God  may  be  in  them.  John  xvii.  21— 
26.  Third.  To  make  others  happy  is  recognized  in  the  gift 
of  eternal  life  which  is  blessedness,  sanctification,  and  happi- 
ness without  end. 

"The  Greek  philosophers  did  not  recognize  the  natural 
body  as  the  real  man.  They  believed  in  the  unmortality  of 
the  soul  destined  to  live  forever  in  a  world  where  all  things 
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are  spiritual.  They  recognized  the  body  as  the  tomb  or 
prison  of  the  soul.  Those  old  heathen  were  veiy  near  to 
God  in  their  belief.  The  soul,  they  taught,  gave  life  to  the 
body.  They  did  not  believe  in  neglecting  it,  but  rather 
urged  the  attainment  of  the  highest  good  for  it  and  that 
it  took  nothing  with  it  but  its  nurture  and  education, 
which  greatly  benefited  or  greatly  injured  the  departed 
at  the  very  beginning  of  its  pilgrimage.  They  taught  the 
indestructibility  of  the  soul ;  and  when  we  consider  these 
favored  people  we  cannot  marvel  that  this  young  Greek 
rises  up  and  with  Plato  questions  in  regai*d  to  spiritual 
truths,  and  expects  ministers  to  prove  what  tliey  say.  I  read 
from  Plato. 

" '  I  dare  say  that  you,  Socrates,  feel  as  I  do,  how  very  hard 
or  almost  impossible  is  the  attainment  of  any  certainty  about 
questions  such  as  these  in  tlie  present  life.  And  yet  I 
should  deem  him  a  coward  who  did  not  prove  what  he  said 
about  them  [spiritual  truths]  to  the  uttermost,  or  whose 
heart  failed  him  befoi'e  he  had  examined  tliem  on  every  side. 
For  he  should  persevere  until  he  has  attained  one  of  two 
things :  either  he  should  discover  or  be  taught  the  tnith 
about  them ;  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  I  would  have  him  take 
the  best  and  most  irrefragable  of  human  theories,  and  let 
this  be  the  raft  upon  which  he  sails  through  life,  not  without 
risk,  as  I  admit,  if  he  cannot  find  some  word  of  God  which 
will  more  surely  and  safely  carry  him.' 

"  If  our  Greek  friend  does  not  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  material  body  which  the  cleigy  j^reach,  because  he 
cannot  understand  it,  he  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  answer 
from  the  clergy  who  pi-each  that  doctrine. 

"If  the  Church  provides  in  her  theology  for  a  merely  sen- 
suous resurrection  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  merely  sensuous  thought 
lias  taken  the  supreme  place  in  her  mind. 

"  We  will  take  for  our  starting-point  that  it  was  the  soul 
of  man  and  not  the  body,  the  spiritual,  the  immoiial  man, 
that  God  provided  to  resurrect  and  save,  because  it  is  of 
this  spirit,  this  real,  immortal  man  and  liLs  eternal  interests 
and  his  eternal  destiny,  and  not  of  his  mortal  body  and 
transient  interests  in  the  natural  world,  that  revelation  treats. 

"  His  affections  and  thoughts  were  made  rational  and 
free,  in  order  that  he  could  enjoy  the  highest  happiness  and 
approach  forever  the  infinite  source  of  being.     The  possibil- 
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ity  to  retrograde  and  suffer  was  involved  in  this  freedom  to 
progress  and  enjoy  ;  and  having  retrograded  and  brought 
upon  himself  the  consequences  of  a  perversion  of  his  facul- 
ties or  forms,  until  he  could  no  longer  receive  the  oixierly 
inflow  of  life  from  its  source,  he  sunk  into  ignorance  and 
misery,  and  the  record  in  Genesis,  instead  of  being  a  history 
of  the  first  creation  of  a  single  man  or  pair  of  human 
beings,  is  a  divine  histoiy  of  the  development  of  man's  spir- 
itual faculties,  and  also  of  the  process  of  recoveiy  or  regen- 
eration, or  creation  into  the  lost  image  of  his  Heavenly 
Father ;  the  bringing  of  him  back  into  an  orderly  accord 
with  the  divine  order,  to  be  made  happy  foi*ever.  It  is, 
not  a  work  that  was  performed  once  six  thousand  years  ago, 
but  is  the  process  through  all  time,  and  is  applicable  to  all  people. 

"  There  are  various  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  man.  In 
the  lowest  and  most  sensuous,  he  is  a  man  by  reason  of  his 
form  alone ;  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  his  courage  and  supe- 
rior physical  powers  entitle  him  to  the  name ;  under  the  law, 
he  is  considered  a  man  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Through- 
out the  Divine  Word,  the  term  is  used  approvingly  only  to 
denote  moral  and  spiiitual  excellence.  Ask  yourselves  the 
question:  When  you  think  of  a  man  or  woman,  how  do  you 
think  of  them?  Do  you  think  of  their  physical  form? 
When  you  think  tliat  God  made  man,  do  you  not  at  once 
refer  the  statement  to  the  creation  of  his  body  ?  And  when 
you  think  of  his  soul  and  spirit,  is  not  the  idea  so  vague  as 
to  be  only  a  word  without  definite  thought  in  it  ?  Does  not 
the  word  spirit  suggest  some  vital  principle  analogous  to 
ether  or  electricity  that  acts  upon  the  brain  and  nerves  and 
sets  the  machine  m  motion,  and  at  death  evaporates  like 
vapor  ?  Do  you  ever  think  of  the  spirit  as  being  the  real 
man  or  woman,  a  perfect  organization  adapted  to  the  activi- 
ties and  uses  in  the  spiritual  world  as  the  natural  body  is  in 
the  natural  world  ?  Then  is  it  not  rational,  if  this  world  is  a 
world  of  effects,  all  the  causes  of  which  are  in  the  spiritual 
world,  that  the  body  has  the  human  form  because  the  spirit 
which  animates  and  perfects  it  is  in  the  human  form,  and  has 
all  the  organs  and  members  of  the  body,  but  composed  of 
spiritual  substances  as  the  natural  body  \b  of  natural  sub- 
stances ?  The  spirit  when  drawn  out  of  the  natural  body 
will  be  a  man  or  woman  far  more  complete  in  form  and 
action  than  this  body. 

^^  Revelation  does  not  teach  natural  science,  therefore  we 
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do  not  know  how  this  complicated  thing,  the  human  body, 
was  first  produced.  If  revelation  had  been  given  us  to 
teach  natural  science,  it  would  have  prevented  all  growth  and 
progress  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  It  is  a  growdi  we  know 
the  effect  of,  a  producing  cause.  The  Greeks  taught  that  there 
was  a  divine  spiritual  cause,  who  was  and  is  the  first  cause 
of  all  things,  and  in  whom  alone  is  life ;  that  all  created 
things  are  but  recipients  of  life  from  him,  the  infinite  source 
of  life,  and  that  this  life  is  received  and  manifested  accord- 
ing to  the  various  forms  and  organizations  of  the  recipients. 

"  The  spiritual  body  is  immortal,  not  because  it  has  life 
in  itself  any  more  than  tlie  body  has,  but  because  it  is  a  form 
gifted  with  the  power  of  receiving  life  from  the  Lord,  the 
source  of  all  life,  by  reason  of  influx  of  this  life  forever. 

"  Man's  body  is  moi-tal  for  the  same  reason ;  when  its  forms 
of  organization  can  no  longer  serve  as  a  recipient  of  life  it 
goes  to  decay  like  the  plant,  the  flower,  or  the  lower  animals. 

"  Now  then,  why  should  the  pli3rsical  body  be  resurrected  ? 
The  spirit  can  do  notliing  in  the  sphere  of  nature  without 
the  body ;  now  what  could  the  natural  body  do  in  the  sphere 
of  spirit? 

"  That  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  resurrec- 
tion of  his  spiritual  body  is  fully  attested  by  the  fact  that 
no  one  but  those  who  were  prepared  to  see  him  by  having 
their  spiritual  sight  opened  ever  saw  him  after  his  body  was 
laid  in  the  tomb,  and  this  body  was  so  perfectly  human  in 
shape  that  the  apostles  thought  it  flesh,  even  though  he  came 
through  the  walls  to  them  when  the  door  was  closed,  and 
called  them  to  bring  him  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
showed  them  the  feet  and  the  hands. 

"  Our  Greek  friend  certainly  is  not  an  infidel,  and  I  must 
say  his  conceptions  of  God  are  such  as  could  only  emanate 
from  an  exalted  mind  and  a  puie  heart.  His  reason  for 
insisting  that  a  purer,  truer  conception  of  God  be  preached  is 
certainly  praiseworthy,  since  what  he  says  is  true,  tliat  truth 
alone  can  enlighten  the  people,  and  they  cannot  be  enlight- 
ened by  hearing  the  story  of  the  creation  given  as  a  history 
of  the  creation  of  the  physical  globe  upon  which  we  live,  and 
the  flood  as  water  poured  from  tlie  heavens  by  an  angry, 
avenging  God  to  destroy  His  own  creatures. 

"  The  redemption  of  man  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  lowly  Son 
of  God  is,  as  he  says,  calculated  to  set  before  men  a  terrible 
example  of  anger  and  revenge  upon  mortals. 
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"  We  should'  not  look  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible  for  its 
interpretation,  but  to  the  book  itself.     A  human  composition 
can   contain   only    human    wisdom.     If   God    should   write 
or   dictate  a  book  it  could  contain   nothing  less    than    His 
infinite   wisdom.     If   then  the  Bible  be  indeed  the   divine 
word  of  God,  it  must  contain  within  itself  the  evidence  of  its 
origin.     The  real  divinity  and  inspiration  of  such  a    book 
must  lie  concealed  within  the  letter,  just  as  the  real  man  lies 
concealed  within  the  outward  form.     Its  every  letter  must 
pulsate  with  interior  love  and  wisdom,  for  Jesus  said  : 

" '  The  words  that  I  speak  imto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life.' 

"  The  tree,  the  flower,  and  the  ripe  fruit  need  no  historical 
research  into  their  origin  to  prove  that  they  are  not  of  human 
production.  The  proof  is  embodied  within  themselves.  So, 
too,  Lf  the  Bible  is  from  the  same  author,  it  will  contain 
within  itself  the  like  evidence. 

"  The  material  universe  and  the  saci'ed  Scriptures  are  both 
alike  outbirths  from  the  same  infinite  divine  mind,  and  a  key 
has  been  given  in  the  Science  of  Correspondences  that  will 
open  the  seals  from  both  and  unite  the  beautiful  philosophy 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  religion  in  one  everlasting  mar- 
riage. 

"  What  then  is  the  Science  of  Correspondences  ?  It  Ls  a 
science  so  all-embracing  that  men  and  angels  wall  draw  their 
wisdom  from  it  forever  without  exhausting  it;  and  yet  it 
comes  to  the  mtional  mind  of  man  hi  such  clear  light  that 
it  removes  all  doubt  and  uncertainty  so  far  as  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  it.  It  is  so  absolutely  definite  and  certain 
that  no  two  minds  can  differ  about  it  any  more  than  they 
can  about  mathematical  truths,  for  it  is  founded  upon  the 
everlasting  verity  of  things,  lieing  tlie  relation  which  exists 
between  causes  and  their  effects. 

"  That  the  outward  or  natural  world  witli  all  its  phe- 
nomena is  a  world  of  effects  is  manifest ;  that  the  causes 
which  produce  tliem,  back  even  to  the  first  cause  of  all,  are 
in  the  spiritual  world,  was  not  denied  but  affirmed  by  those 
old  Greek  philosophers,  whose  minds  were  illuminated  by  the 
divine  mind. 

"  The  ancient  Egyptian  priests  used  pictures  and  char- 
acters in  which  the  representation  of  the  object  conveyed 
the  idea  of  Uie  object  itself,  called  the  hieroglyphic  proper ; 
the  ideographic,  consisting  of  symbols  representing  ideaa  — 
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as  an  ostrich  feather  is  a  symbol  of  truth ;  the  phonetic,  con- 
sisting of  symbols  employed  as  syllables  of  a  word,  or  as 
letters  of  the  alphal)et  having  ceiiain  soimd,  as  a  hawk  rep- 
resented the  vowel  a. 

"  As  man  relied  more  and  more  upon  his  own  wisdom  he 
withdi-ew  himself  from  divine  wisdom.  He  ceased  to  use 
pictures  to  express  his  thoughts  on  all  mental  and  spiritual 
subjects,  and  originated  language,  —  for  the  roots  of  every 
language  must  have  been  in  natural  things.  After  a  time, 
by  disuse,  the  Science  of  Correspondences  was  lost,  and  lan- 
guage became  to  a  large  extent  artificial  and  arbitrary ;  but 
it  still  conveys  abundant  traces  of  its  origin,  and  we  need 
only  to  call  a  man  a  fox  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  is  cimning 
and  imreliable. 

"  By  using  the  objects  of  nature  a  book  might  be  written 
in  the  form  of  history,  biography,  poetry,  or  prophecy,  so  as  to 
contain  a  most  perfect  record  of  all  mental  processes  and 
spiritual  truths  without  having  a  word  of  literal  truth  in  it, 
and  yet  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  work  and 
of  the  spiritual  life,  and  ignorant  in  natural  sciences,  nothing 
at  all  but  natuiul  ideas  would  appear. 

"Many  eminent  scholars  who  are  familiar  with  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  do  not  in  the  smallest  degree  imderstand 
the  fact  that  Homer,  under  the  veil  of  poetry,  taught  a  science 
and  represented  the  forces  of  nature  by  personifications. 
These  wei*e  Homer's  warriors  which  he  brought  into  conflict 
on  the  Phrygian  plains,  which  means  the  baiTcn  plains  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  single  character  or 
locality  in  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey  ever  had  a  material 
existence.  As  well  might  we  search  in  English  Bedford  for 
Bunyan's  City  of  Destruction  as  for  Homer's  city  of  Troy. 
Thus  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  en*ors 
that  prevail  in  regard  to  Grecian  history.  The  tmnslations 
are  imperfect,  and  are  given  to  the  world  as  the  translators 
see  them  instead  of  as  the  original  writers  meant  them  to  be 
understood. 

"This  has  been  the  precise  difficulty  about  the  Bible. 
The  languages  in  which  it  was  written  have  long  ceased  to 
be  spoken,  and  the  great  mistake  has  been  made  of  assuming 
it  to  be  a  literal  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
other  events  relating  to  it,  instead  of  the  spiritual  creation  of 
man. 

"  Having  thus  given  you  at  length  some  reason  for  the  faith 
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which  is  within  me,  and  shown  you  how  you  can  apply  the 
true  measure  and  investigate  for  yourslves,  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  great  flood 
which  so  stirred  up  the  youthful  heart  of  our  Greek  friend 
and  roused  within  him  his  horror  of  an  avenging  God. 

"  Water  in  its  purest  form  represents  truth.  Truth,  as 
our  friend  himself  observed,  when  perverted,  becomes  falsity. 
Could  not  falsity  flood  the  world  ? 

"  I  believe  I  may  now  refer  briefly  to  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  be  thoroughly  understood  in  the  light  of  correspondence 
when  I  say  that  a  garden  signifies  intelligence,  or  the  undeiv 
standing  of  truth,  and  Eden  signifies  wisdom,  or  the  will  of  good. 

"  The  sensual  principle  is  repi-esented  by  the  serpent,  self- 
love  or  proprium  by  the  woman,  and  the  rational  principle  by 
the  man.  This  serpent,  or  sensual  principle,  induced  the 
woman  to  believe  nothing  but  what  she  could  comprehend 
sensually,  and  persuaded  her  to  scrutinize  the  realities  of  the 
particulars  of  faith  in  the  Lord,  which  is  signified  by  eating 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  the  consent  of  the  rational 
principle  by  the  man's  eating  thereof. 

"  From  the  remnant  of  perception  which  they  still  possessed 
they  perceived  they  were  in  evil,  which  is  signified  by  their 
eyes  being  opened  and  their  hearing  the  voice  of  Jehovah ; 
by  the  fig-leaf  of  which  they  made  themselves  girdles,  by 
their  being  ashamed  and  concealing  themselves  in  die  midst 
of  the  ti*ees  of  the  garden,  and  likewise  by  their  acknowl- 
edgments and  confessions,  it  is  evident  that  natural  good  still 
remained  to  them. 

"  In  ancient  times  those  men  were  called  serpents  who  had 
more  confidence  in  sensual  things  than  in  revealed  truth. 

"  Love  in  the  Bible  is  represented  by  the  sun,  and  faith  by 
the  moon.  Stars  signify  divine  spiritual  truth,  or  intelligence 
originating  in  spiritual  love,  which  is  love  toward  our  neigh- 
bor. Accepting  these  significations  do  not  the  words  of 
Matthew  xxiv.  29  become  more  clear :  '  Immediately  after  the 
tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the 
moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from 
heaven '  ? 

"  Accoixiing  to  the  literal  meaning  of  these  words  the  whole 
material  universe  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  Church  has 
been  agitated  from  age  to  age  with  calculations  when  these 
things  should  occur.  Many  even  in  this  day  believe  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future  these  things  will  surely  take  place« 
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"  The  meaning  then  of  the  Lord's  prediction  is  briefly  this : 
That  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,  meaning  the  divisions 
and  contentions  of  the  Church,  after  these  take  place  *  the  sun 
shall  be  darkened,'  which  means  that  love  to  the  Lord  will 
die  out  of  the  dismembered  Church ;  '  and  the  moon  shall  not 
give  her  light '  means  that  the  faith  of  the  Church  will 
become  obscured ;  '  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven ' 
means  that  true  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  will  fall  out  of 
the  minds  of  the  Church. 

''  And  then  it  is  that  the  Son  of  man  shall  appear  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  By  clouds  is  meant  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  by  the  Lord's  appealing  in  the  cloud  is  meant 
the  new  revelation  of  Him  by  the  perception  of  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  word  within  the  letter,  or  the  openmg  of  the 
letter  of  the  word. 

"The  narration  in  Genesis  was  not  given  to  teach  man 
natural  science.  Its  message  is  spiritual  and  was  so  luider- 
stood  by  those  who  first  received  it ;  and  it  only  tells  of  natu- 
ral things  because  there  is  the  relation  of  correspondence 
between  spiritual  truths  as  cause  and  those  of  nature  as  effect. 

"'In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.'  The  heavens  and  the  earth  here  referred  to  do  not 
mean  the  starry  universe  and  the  natural  earth,  but  the  inter- 
nal and  external  of  man. 

"  Then  again,  '  Behold,  I  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered  nor  come  into 
my  mind.'  Those  persons  who  have  not  been  able  to  elevate 
their  thoughts  above  merely  sensuous  ideas  have  supposed 
that  the  natural  earth  and  the  starry  heavens  were  to  be 
destroyed  and  new  ones  created  in  their  stead.  It  certainly 
refers  to  a  new  state  or  condition  of  the  human  mind,  or  man 
restored  to  the  lost  image  and  likeness  of  his  creator. 

"God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
night.  Truth  is  light,  and  light  is  day  ;  while  error  is  dark- 
ness, and  darkness  is  night.  It  is  a  l)eautiful  simile.  Now 
read  further :  '  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day.'  Now  in  our  natural  day  the  morning  precedes  the 
evening,  but  the  evening  always  precedes  the  morning  in 
spiritual  processes  ;  and  becaase  the  divine  word  treats  of 
spiritual  processes  and  not  primarily  of  natural  things,  there- 
fore throughout  the  word,  evening  always  precedes  the  morn- 
ing. The  evident  reason  is  that  evening  symbolizes  a  state 
of  mental  obscurity,  of  doubt,  of  darkness,  of  spiritual  things  ; 
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whenever  truths  are  received  and  accepted  then    it  is   the 
morning  of  the  mind  or  a  new  state  ;  and  so  on  in  successive 
days,  signifying  successive  states  of  regeneration  until   the 
seventh;  *And  on  the   seventh   day  God   ended   his   work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from 
all  his  work  which  he   had   made.    And   God  blessed   the 
seventh  day,  and'  sanctified  it:  because   that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from   all  his  work   which   God   created   and  made/ 
And  this  crowning  glory  is  the  work  of  the  seventh  day,  or 
Sabbath.     The  six  days  of  labor  were  tlie  successive  states  in 
the  process  of  this  regeneration  in  which  man  is  in  combat 
with  his  evils ;  and  when  these  evils  are  subdued  and  this 
combat  ceases,  man  comes  into  a  state  of  peace  and  rest ;  not 
rest  from  the  activities  of  a  useful  life,  but  from  internal  war- 
fare through  which  he  has  passed ;  and  because  God  works 
in  man  and  enables  him  to  conquer  when  he  comes  into  that 
state,  it  is  said  that  God  rested  from  all  His  work  and  blessed, 
sanctified,  and  hallowed  the  seventh  day. 

"That  about  six  thousand  years  ago  God  worked  six  lit- 
eral days  in  making  the  natural  universe,  and  then  rested 
literally  the  seventh  day,  and  for  tliat  reason  hallowed  it,  is 
no  longer  believed  by  any  person  of  any  degree  of  ration- 
ality. 

"  The  danger  is  apparent  that  when  tlie  literal  construc- 
tion of  the  language  is  given  up,  the  record  itself  will 
come  to  be  neglected  and  finally  denied  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  has  a  divinely  time  and  important  meaning  of 
vital  interest  to  all  men,  which  cannot  be  seen  by  those  who 
take  it  for  a  literal  history.  Such  is  the  fact  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Tliroughout  all  Euroj)e  the  Bible  as  a  divine  bo<ik 
has  practically  lost  its  hold  upon  the  educated  classes.  Tliey 
do  not  as  a  general  thing  denounce  it,  but  they  ignoi-e  it  as 
something  in  which  they  have  no  interest ;  they  simply  do 
not  beUeve  it,  and  therefore  they  do  not  investigate  it.  But 
God  has  never  yet  forsaken  His  creatures,  and  the  light  will 
find  its  way  through  the  darkness  at  last.  A  golden  chain  of 
love  connects  God  and  His  creatures. 

"All  numbers  in  the  word  have  a  spiritual  signification 
wherever  they  occur,  and  this  signification  always  has  a  pro- 
foundly scientific  basis  either  in  natural  or  spiritual  pix)- 
cesses.  It  was  because  of  this  spiritual  process  and  to 
symbolize  it  in  outward  life  that  time  was  divided  by  the 
most  ancient  Church  or  people  into  weeks  of  seven  days  in 
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which  men  engage  m  natural  or  physical  labor,  six  days  to 
represent  this  state  of  combat,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  or 
Sabbath  to  represent  the  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
regenerate  state. 

"The  story  of  the  flood  is  given  up  by  the  intelligent 
portion  of  the  Church  as  the  recortl  of  a  literal  event.  It 
does  not  mean  a  flood  of  literal  waters,  but  of  spiritual  temp- 
tations ;  and  the  ark  does  not  mean  a  natural  ship  to  save  Noah 
from  a  natui*al  flood,  but  true  doctrine  formed  of  divine  truths 
which  constitute  the  Lord's  true  Church  or  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  withhi  man.  But  mark  you,  Noah  could  not  come 
into  that  ark  and  be  safe  until  he  had  lived  just  six  hundred 
yeai-s ;  that  is,  until  he  liad  passed  through  all  the  states  of 
spiritual  temptation,  as  signified  by  six  hundred,  being  the 
product  of  six  and  one  hundred  multiplied  together ;  and  of 
course  we  do  not  mean  by  Noah  any  individual  man  of  that 
name,  but  an  ancient  Church  called  Noah,  jus  the  most  ancient 
was  called  Adam,  and  a  subsequent  one  called  Israel. 

"  The  fall  of  man  was  not  completed  by  the  expulsion 
from  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  it  was  only  the  l)eginning  of  the 
fall.  He  was  falling  all  the  way  from  Adam  to  Christ ;  he 
fell  from  the  Eden  or  celestial  state  to  a  spiritual  state,  and 
from  that  into  a  natuml  state,  and  from  that  he  would  have 
sunk  downward  into  a  l^stial  state  and  lost  both  reason 
and  immortality  but  for  the  incarnation  of  Jehovah,  who 
bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down  to  quicken  perLsliing  hu- 
man nature,  to  sanctify  it  and  glorify  it,  so  that  it  would  be 
an  eternal  mediator,  the  very  centre  of  life,  power,  and  salva- 
tion to  the  race. 

*'  The  evangelical  *  scheme  of  salvation'  does  not  incorpo- 
rate the  great  central  truth  of  theology  that  the  glorificaticm 
of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  uni(m  with  the 
Father  is  the  exact  type  of  our  own  regeneration,  which 
must  1^  effected  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the 
same  laws. 

"  To  woi-ship  a  false  idea  of  God  is  to  woi'ship  a  false  God. 
How  can  the  world  drawing  its  religious  ideas  from  the 
Church  \)e  other  than  it  is  ? 

"  When  the  churches  preach  a  false  Christ  in  that  he  is 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  instead  of  himself  being  the 
Trinity,  a  God  of  infinite  love  and  mercy,  who  never  con- 
demns or  punishes,  who  forgives  without  limit  or  condition, 
who  is  never  angry,  whose  tender  mercies  flow  forth  to  all 
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alike,  who  is  the  perpetual  life  and  blessing  to  all,  we  can 
see  that  his  commandments  to  us  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  own  nature.  We  are  to  be  like  him,  *  For  I  have 
given  you  an  example,  that  you  should  do  as  1  have  done  to 
you.' 

" '  This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you.' 

"  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.* 

'* '  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.' 

"When  this  forgiving,  loving  Christ  is  displaced  by  a 
false  Christ,  a  doctrine  that  divine  justice  demands  the 
infinite  punishment  of  sin,  and  that  God  is  only  satisfied  with 
the  bloody  sacrifice  of  His  own  innocent  Son,  no  wonder 
our  Greek  friend  cries  out,  '  What  a  God  I '  How  contra- 
dictory and  absurd  it  becomes  with  such  a  divine  model 
before  us  to  tell  us  to  '  Judge  not,'  to  forgive  seventy  times 
seven  (which  means  to  all  eternity),  to  love  and  bless  our 
enemies,  and  to  pray  for  them  that  pei-secute  us.  This  false 
God,  this  being  created  by  priest  and  pastor,  is  responsible 
for  all  the  bitterness  and  hatred,  persecutions  and  blood- 
shed, of  all  the  religious  wars  enumerated  by  our  Greek 
friend  in  his  last  lecture.  The  Church  made  its  enemies  the 
enemies  of  heaven  and  proceeded  in  the  blasphemous  use  of 
Jehovah's  name  to  wreak  tlie  imaginary  vengeance  of  God 
upon  them. 

" '  The  first  liegotten  from  the  dead  '  does  not  mean  f ix)m 
the  death  of  nature,  but  from  the  death  of  sin.  His  death, 
which  saves  us,  was  the  cmcifixion  of  the  old  man  of  sin,  the 
carnal  nature  derived  from  the  mother,  assumed  for  our 
redemption  ;  his  resurrection,  which  is  our  hope,  is  the  resur- 
rection in  the  soul  of  the  new  divine  man,  and  this  redemption 
work  was  totally  separate  and  apart  from  his  physical  death 
upon  the  cross,  which  was  only  the  last  and  most  terrible  of 
all  his  temptations. 

"  I  would  add  here  that  Mary  in  her  beautiful  humility, 
tenderness,  and  devotion  was  not  the  mother  of  God,  but  of 
the  feeble,  suffering  human  form  which  God  condescended  to 
inhabit  for  a  while." 

Solon  had  sat  like  one  entranced,  but  this  remark  startled 
him  from  his  repose.  Soon,  however,  a  look  of  settled  con- 
viction overspread  his  features. 

"To  confess  God's  existence  and  deny  his  goodness  is 
worse  than  atheism. 
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"  It  is  true,  as  our  Greek  friend  says,  that  life  is  governed 
by  organic  laws  or  natural  laws,  and  until  physicians  undeiv 
stand  that  natural  laws  correspond  with  spiritual  laws  they 
can  never  permanently  heal  disease ;  and  until  ministers  under- 
stand the  same  immutable  truth  they  will  continue  to  hold- 
solemn  services  over  the  dead  and  say, '  The  Lord  hath  given, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

"  Death  is  mainly  the  result  of  disease  ;  disease  the  penalty 
of  sin  somewhere,  whether  it  be  father  or  mothei',  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  or  of  the  jTeraon  only. 

"  The  law  is  given,  the  penalty  Ls  fixed.  We  take  tlie  law 
into  our  own  hands  and  accept  our  own  i)enalty. 

"  Thus  you  see  the  doctrine  of  atonement  (it  should  l)e 
at-one-ment)  logically  involves  many  serious  falsifications  of 
divine  truth ;  that  the  Superior  Being,  not  content  with  the 
punishment  which  sin  inexorably  brings  upon  itself  by  the 
operations  of  organic  laws,  superadds  the  infliction  of  eternal 
pain  in  some  terrible  manner,  not  with  the  intention  of 
reforming  the  sinner,  but  as  an  act  of  vengeance  for  his  hav- 
ing wilfully  violated  the  laws  of  (iod. 

"The  influence  of  these  and  other  false  doctiines  upon 
human  character,  private  and  national,  is  deep,  secret,  subtile, 
and  danmable  to  the  unconscious  victims  who  clasp  their 
destructive  delusions,  and  it  Ls  such  doctrines,  with  all  the 
errors  that  gi'ow  out  of  them,  that  are  destroying  tlie  human 
race. 

**  It  is  amazing  that  no  sucli  doctrines  were  remotely 
hinted  at  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  tauglit  by  the  apostles,  or 
heard  of  in  the  churches  for  two  or  three  genemtions  after 
Christ. 

"  However  Vialuable  as  a  social  institution,  the  Church 
stands  unwittingly  to-day,  with  its  crystallized  dogmas,  jus  the 
grandest  obstacle  between  man  and  a  true  knowledge  of  God 
in  Chidst. 

"  People  enter  the  spiritual  world  in  the  same  condition 
they  left  the  natural  world.  Heaven  is  not  a  fai-away  place. 
Jesus  said,  '  But  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you.' 

"  God  did  not  make  a  devil,  and  our  Greek  friend  leanis 
from  his  noble  ancestors,  heathen  though  they  are  jailed,  that 
evil  could  not  be  attributed  to  God. 

"  Upon  the  laying  aside  of  the  natural  body,  the  spiritual 
body  arises,  or  is  resurrected,  drawn  out,  and  thus  robbed  of 
the  gross  veil  of  flesh,  sees  more  clearly,  and  angels  take 
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charge  as  teachers.  If  the  spirit  seeks  wisdom,  good,  and 
truth,  it  ascends  higher  into  heaven,  which  means  of  course  a 
more  perfect  state ;  if  it  clings  to  falsity  it  descends  lower  in 
the  scale  of  spiritual  development,  and  therefore  from  choice 
goes  to  hell,  or  into  the  hell  fire,  which  simply  means  its  own 
love  of  falsity. 

''That  God  made  a  devil  (and  if  one  was  ever  made  God 
must  have  made  liim)  is  as  preposterous  as  that  He  made  a 
burning  lake  in  which  to  destroy  the  creatui-es  of  His  own  hand. 

"I  agree  with  our  Greek  friend  that  a  new  God  must  be 
given  to  the  i>eople.  By  this  I  mean  a  new  and  different 
conception  of  the  only  true  God,  which  would  indeed  appear 
«*c  a  new  God. 

''  The  law  signified  by  Moses  died  with  Moses  and  was 
buried. 

''  Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  CTlii-ist.  His  life  was  an 
example  of  the  power  of  God,  who  he  taught  was  Spirit 
and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  His  death 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  great  plan,  for  without  liis  death 
even  his  disciples  could  not  undei-stand  and  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  spiritual  body  of  man,  and  as  he  was 
lifted  up  from  out  the  flesh  and  showed  the  great  truth  of 
the  spiritual  resurrection  he  lifted  all  men  up  with  him  w^ho 
believe  in  it. 

"  The  only  hell,  our  Greek  friend  says,  is  in  the  preacher. 
I  agree  with  him  ;  othenvise  he  could  not  preach  it ;  nothing 
can  proceed  from  us  that  is  not  within  us. 

"As  long  as  the  disciples  kept  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in 
theh'  minds  and  hearts  and  fearlessly  followed  them  through 
the  power*  of  his  name,  the  belief  in  his  ever-helpful  and 
immediate  presence  with  them,  they  healed  the  sick,  raised 
the  dead,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ;  but  as  time  rolled  on 
in  the  apastolic  succession  they  pi-eached  Christ  upon  the 
cross  instead  of  the  living,  working  Christ  among  and  in 
them,  and  the  resurrected  Christ.  They  no  longer  saw  that 
his  Church  was  built  upon  the  mighty  truth  that  Peter 
spoke,  that  Jesus  Chiist  was  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  but 
that  he  built  it  upon  the  man  Peter ;  and  thus  has  the  Scrip- 
ture been  misquoted  and  mistaught  until  Jehovah  sends 
teachere  like  our  Greek  friend  to  pomt  out  the  error ;  for  he 
truly  admits  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  the  life  of  the  just,  and 
his  clinging  to  the  letter  of  the  word  as  the  preacher  does, 
has  been  his  only  error. 
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"  He  does  not  see  why  Christ  advised  a  disciple  to  leave 
father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  and  follow  him.  If 
he  understands  that  father  means  love  of  self  and  mother 
love  of  the  world,  and  that  these  are  tlie  parents — husband 
and  wife  —  that  beget  all  the  evils  or  foes  of  tlie  household, 
as  signified  by  children,  it  Avill  not  be  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Jesus  said,  '  Unless  ye  forsake  these  and  follow 
me  ye  are  not  worthy  of  me.'  He  certainly  did  not  mean 
that  a  man  should  leave  liis  wife,  nor  a  woman  her  childi*en, 
to  follow  him,  but  that  they  should  give  up  their  selfish 
loves  and  follow  his  example  and  his  teachings. 

"  Our  Greek  friend  is  correct.  The  word  cosmos  is  used 
a  great  many  times  in  the  New  Testament  when  the  world 
of  nature,  or  evil  as  distinguished  from  the  Churcli,  is  signi- 
fied. The  age  or  dLsi)en8ation  changes,  the  earth  is  estab- 
lished forever  that  it  shall  not  be  moved.  The  aion  may  ter 
minate,  the  cosmos  never. 

"  The  consummation  of  the  age  is  the  closure  of  a  dispen- 
sation, the  end  of  a  Church.  The  end  of  the  Jewish  world, 
or  age,  or  dispensation,  was  predicted  by  the  prophets  as 
something  which  should  come  with  terrible  signs  and  won- 
ders in  the  heavens ;  and  the  earth  with  daikening  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  spiritual  commotions,  visions,  apocalyptic 
revelations,  and  a  day  of  wnitli  and  judgment.  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  told  the  people  tliat  these  wonderful  events, 
concealed  under  prophetic  symbols,  were  happening  at  that 
very  time. 

"  Ignorant  of  these  sublime  truths,  and  interpreting  liter- 
ally the  Book  of  Revelation,  a  book  plainly  symbolicjal  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  leadei*s  of  (Christian  thought  in  the 
present  century  are  committed  to  the  litemlism  and  natural- 
Ism  of  the  earliest  ages." 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  (3admus  had  come  to  New  York  to  meet  their 
son.  Tliey  had  heard  his  lectures  and  the  heretic's  reply, 
and  they  were  proud  of  the  one  and  pletxsed  with  the  other. 

"  Ha  I  my  lx)y,  we  have  found  him  at  last,  just  as  we 
found  our  Ruby  ;  Heaven-sent,  (Jod-given  in  both  instances. 
Why,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  show  the  people  the  false  God 
of  the  clergy  and  let  this  heretic  point  tliem  to  the  great  I 
AM,  and  we  will  teach  your  children  to  do  the  same,  and  he 
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must  leave  behind,  when  lie  passes  on,  books  and  teachers  to 
answer  them,  and  he  and  Gladstone  and  I  will  be  here  in  the 
spirit.  The  day  will  come  then  when  they  will  cease  to 
build  temples  with  their  hands  for  Jehovah,  but  will  prepare 
the  temple  He  has  made  to  receive  Him. 

"  Your  marriage  must  be  hastened.  Ah,  here  is  the  mes- 
sage ;  a  letter,  my  son.  May  we,  your  mother  and  I,  know 
the  answer  ?  " 

'*  She  waits  for  me.     I  go  at  once.     Adieu ! " 

*'  Goodie,"  said  Ruby,  as  Uiey  waited  in  the  parlor,  "  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  how  happy  I  am." 

"  You  do  tell  me,  dear,  every  time  I  look  at  you.  It  is 
written  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken." 

Such  a  lover  does  not  keep  his  idol  waiting,  and  tlie  firm 
step  of  Solon  wa.s  unusually  accelemted  as  he  made  his  way 
to  the Hotel. 

Never  had  Ruby  been  so  beautiful  as  tliis  morning  —  pui-e 
as  a  calla  lily  in  her  white  robe,  which  fell  in  artistic  folds  in 
the  old  Greek  style  about  her ;  even  her  garb  seemed  more 
suited  to  her  than  another  woman's. 

As  Solon  entered  the  room  it  was  with  the  reverence  with 
which  some  of  his  ancestors  might  have  entered  the  temple 
of  their  most  sacred  goddess.  She  saw  and  understood  the 
full  meaning  of  his  bearhig.  Did  he  come  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected?  The  old  pride  in  this  respect  seemed  utterly  anni- 
hilated. He  felt  that  whether  she  loved  him  or  not  he  was 
elevated  and  ennobled  in  loving  her;  but  a  look  at  her  lovely 
face,  so  beautiful  in  its  serene  joy,  its  heavenly  peace,  the 
look  of  entire  confidence  in  those  beautiful  eyes,  was  all  con- 
firmed by  the  magnetic  thrill  from  her  hand  when  he 
touched  it. 

"  My  queen  ?  "  he  asked,  bowing  over  her  hand. 

"  Yea,  my  king." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Ruby  had  explained  all  to  Solon  concerning  her  long 
silence,  and  then  she  said  : 

"  You  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  famous  mission- 
ary?" 

"  Yes,  often  seen  and  heard  her." 

"  She,  Solon,  is  my  mother." 

She  expected  to  see  him  start  and  look  disappointed. 
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"  Here  is  tiie  marriage  certificate,  and  this  photograph  of 
my  father  you  will  recognize." 

Solon  looked  long  and  earnestly  upon  them,  and  the  baby 
face,  and  the  name  *^  Modestia." 

"You   are   not  sad  —  nor,    nor  —  disappointed?"    asked 

Rubv. 

**  No,  my  queen.  I  feel  grateful  that  this  mistiiken  wo- 
man did  not  have  the  training  of  my  wife.  Your  fatlier  has 
done  more  than  she  could  for  you." 

**0h,  Solon!  In  tliis  great  sorrow  I  was  so  weak,  so 
human,  I  feared  shame.  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  weak, 
how  utterly  I  forgot  my  father's  heavenly  teachings,  how 
lonely  and  forsaken  I  felt.  Can  you  love  one  who  was  so 
easily  and  with  one  blow  stricken  down  ?  " 

''It  was  a  crushing  sorrow  to  your  pure  mind,  I  know." 

"  But  I  should  have  been  strong  — "  • 

"Is  there  not  a  story  told  of  him  you  love  of  a  night  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane  ?  His  human  nature  wept  and 
pmyed  and  asked  if  possible  the  cup  might  j)ass.  My  dar- 
ling is  still  human.  Were  she  i^erfect  we  should  not  have 
the  blessing  of  l)eing  pei-fected  together  under  the  drill  of 
life.  As  it  is  we  need  each  otlier  through  time  and  tliiough 
eternity,  for  we  are  but  one  at  last,  one  human  being  on 
this  earth,  and  one  angel  in  heaven.  For  I,  as  your  husl)and 
in  God's  holy  ordinance,  represent  the  wisdom  of  love,  and 
you,  my  wife,  the  love  of  that  wisdom." 

CHAPTER  XL. 

There  was  nothing  to  hinder  their  marriage.  The  heretic 
performed  the  ceremony  and  they  returned  to  Solon's  home. 

Dr.  Cadmus  and  his  wife  and  Mr.  and  Mre.  Goode  were 
in  a  state  of  excited  joy,  while  Solon  and  Ruby  were  calm  in 
their  great  love. 

They  were  planning  an  Elysium  for  another  generation, 
and  we  will  see  them  again  and  often  there. 

^p  ^s  ^"  *^  ^^  ^P  ^^  ^r 

Who  is  this,  though  surrounded  by  wealth  and  luxury, 
lying  upon  a  sick-bed,  —  pale,  worn,  tired  of  life,  dreading 
to  live  on  in  the  torrent  of  pain  and  disease,  afraid  to  die 
until  she  has  conquered  self  ?     Ah,  Salome ! 

Several  months  have  passed  since  she  arrived  in  America, 
where  she  was  hailed  with  joy  and  crowned  with  wealth  by 
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tliat  great,  generous  people.  But  do  we  recall  those  strug- 
gles with  anger  and  passion  ?  Do  we  remember  that  Salome 
had  always  worked,  spurred  on  by  ambition  only,  fed  bj-  hope 
of  revenge  and  victory  over  imaginary  foes  ?  If  we  recall 
those  things  we  can  understand  how  after  strong  mental  and 
nervous  excitement,  and  the  uncontrollable  grief  at  her 
mother's  death,  there  is  necessarily  a  corresponding  relaxa- 
tion wliich  causes  great  nervous  depression.  She  was  strong 
I)hysically,  but  her  nerve  force  was  her  real  power.  When 
severe  strain  and  great  grief  began  to  weaken  that,  she  saw 
before  her  defeat. 

She  sends  for  a  physician.  She  is  nervous  and  he  pre- 
scribes morphine.  The  effect  is  wonderful  for  a  while. 
Then  she  perceives  that  her  skin  is  becoming  dry  and 
parched.  Her  lips  are  no  longer  of  that  rich  brilliant  color 
that  lent  such  added  charm  to  her  beautiful  teeth.  So  this 
must  be  stopped  or  health  and  l)eauty  fail. 

"  Salome,  Salome  ! "  It  was  the  old  voice.  "  So  rich  and 
yet  so  poor.  Not  all  thy  wealth  can  bring  the  rich  blood 
that  once  bounded  tlirough  thy  veins ;  not  all  thy  wealth  can 
bring  the  light  of  purity  and  innocence  back  into  thine  eyes  ; 
not  all  thy  wealth  twice  told  can  buy  thee  peace  again  if 
thou  continue  in  this  path.     Turn  while  thou  mayst,  Salome !  ** 

"  Art  thou  here  again,  old  man,  to  torment  me  ?  " 

"  Write,  write  !  " 

'^  What  sliall  I  wiite  ?  " 

"  Ruby  I " 

She  did,  and  Ruby  came  expecting  to  find  her  ill  but  not 
like  this.  She  would  scarcely  have  recognized  her.  Solon, 
of  course,  accompanied  his  wife,  and  when  they  were  left 
alone  Salome  told  all,  hiding  nothing  except  her  shamed  face 
on  Ruby's  lx)som. 

"  Fling  me  from  you,"  she  said,  when  she  had  told  all. 
"^  Now  I  am  unworthy  to  l^e  looked  upon  by  those  pure  eyes." 

'*N(),  no,  Salome!  You  never  needed  a  friend  so  much 
\\\  now.  Come,  give  youi-self  up  to  me  for  one  short  year, 
mavl)e,  and  V\\  p^ive  you  back  to  yourself  a  better  woman 
and  a  stron^^^er  than  l)efore.  Salome,  with  those  rare  gifts 
you  have  a  work  to  do  ;  not  simply  to  gratify  your  own 
ambition  to  gain  wealth  and  power  and  fame,  but  to  teach 
high  and  holy  lessons  to  those  who  cannot  be  reached  other- 
wise. Now  you  are  better  fitted  to  sympathize  with  the 
weaknesses  of  others,  for  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  tempted 
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by  anger  and  hati*ed  and  revenge,  and  to  fall.  Come,  now  I 
Learn  for  the  first  time  the  strength  of  character,  the  deep 
gratitude  that  helped  your  father  to  reform.  Come ;  you 
will  love  and  honor  him  now  as  you  never  did  before  ! " 
And  thiLS  like  a  little  child  Salome  yielded  her  once  proud 
heart,  bitter  with  all  its  hatred  and  revenge,  upon  the  breast 
she  had  swoni  to  pierce. 

And  faithful  to  her  trust  Ruby  nursed  her  through  it  all ; 
seeing  her  rise  and  fall :  lifting  her  up  again  and  again ; 
showing  her  a  victory  of  a  day  or  two,  now  of  two  days, 
then  to  see  her  fall  again,  and  again  to  rise  at  last. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Ruby,  *'  we  have  the  crucial  test.  See  hei^e  ! " 
She  looked  into  Salome's  eyes ;  there  was  the  pure,  steady 
light  tliat  told  of  victory  won.  "  Your  soul  is  healed,  there- 
fore your  body  can  be  cured." 

"  Oh,  Ruby  I  why  should  mortal  man,  or  woman  either, 
make  war  upon  the  weaknesses  of  man  ?  Why  not  pity  and 
lift  each  other  up  as  you  have  lifted  me  ?  For  witliout  you 
I  was  lost,  lost !  " 

"  Ah,  Salome  !  Nobody  is  lost.  God  finds  the  way  to  lift 
them  up  in  this  life  or  the  next.  You  had  your  hell,  Salome ; 
accept  your  heaven  more  joyfully.  Thou  hast  like  the 
wounded  oyster  mended  thy  shell  with  pearl.  Tlie  strength 
of  the  enemy  thou  hast  slain  has  passed  into  thyself." 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Salome  sits  in  her  parlor  preparing  for  a  journey.  Not  the 
same  journey  little  mother  htis  taken,  but  a  visit  to  that  old 
home.  Ruby  has  pronounced  her  strong  enough  to  go.  She 
sits  in  a  great  easy-chair,  the  silken  folds  of  her  dressing- 
gown  sweeping  unbroken  from  shoulder  to  feet.  Her  face  is 
pale,  her  eyes  dark  and  luminous  ;  the  whole  expression  Ls 
softened  and  chastened  by  that  a^vful  grief,  that  wild 
anguish,  which  but  for  Ruby's  care  might  have  ended  in 
insanity  or  death. 

A  jewel  case  lies  in  her  lap,  and  with  one  hand  she  raises  a 
sparkling  necklace. 

'^  Oh,  glittering  gems,  whose  frozen  tears  art  thou  ?  How 
many  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights  would  the  price  of  one 
—  the  very  least  of  them  —  have  given  ?  Oh,  God !  Did 
ever  mortal  pay  so  dear  a  price  ?  Were  ever  gems  so  dearly 
bought  ? 
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She  presses  one  hand  upon  her  heart. 

"  Bought  —  never  to  be  paid  for.  Though  I  hold  the 
jewellers  receipt  in  full,  they  represent  a  mortgage  on  my 
soul ;  daily  interest  is  added  up  and  heaped  upon  me. 

"  Let  me  recall  the  words  tliat  Ruby  spoke  to  me  when  she 
tried  to  comfort  me ;  that  every  beautiful  gem  was  the 
crystallization  of  some  holy  word  or  deed ;  that  no  word  or 
deed  is  lost ;  even  if  it  sinks  to  earth  it  is  found  again  like 
this,  and  repi-esents  spiritual  love  ;  and  those  superb  rubies  of 
hers,  she  fancies,  live  as  the  spiritualization  of  those  drops 
of  blood  that  flowed  from  his  side  on  Calvarj^  —  celestial 
love. 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  bear  to  wear  these  gems  again  ?  What 
devil  prompted  me  to  buy  them  ?  Tears,  tears,  tears  I 
Tears  of  my  sainted  mother !  Tears  that  shall  have  power 
to  make  my  OAvn  eyes  rain  tears  as  long  as  they  can  look 
upon  them. 

"  But —  I  promised  Ruby  I  would  be  calm.  I  have  a  task 
before  me  that  no  weak  woman  ever  can  perform,  and  she 
who  shed  those  tears  will  weep  no  more.  Little  Mother ! 
Little  Mother  1 " 

CHAPTER   XLIL 

Lois  had  read  and  filed  away  carefully  all  the  newspapers 
containing  the  flattering  accounts  of  her  sister.  She  had 
letters  regularly,  and  pretty  clothes  and  money  sufficient 
for  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Her  fatlier  took  great  pains  with 
her  and  little  Jim,  and  watched  eagerly  now  for  the  long- 
promised  visit.  He  read  descriptions  of  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, and  tried  to  recall  her  face  just  as  he  had  seen  it  last. 
But  he  could  not  keep  his  mind  for  any  length  of  time 
concentrated  upon  anything  except  the  slight  form  and  untir- 
ing energy  of  the  little  blue-eyed  woman  who  had  shared  all 
his  sorrows  and  passed  out  of  his  life  before  its  joys  began ; 
then  he  would  recall  all  their  life  and  thank  God  that  those 
early  days  after  theii*  marriage  had  contained  some  brightness. 
Alas,  he  did  not  yet  realize  that  in  those  mistaken  days  were 
sown  the  seeds  of  all  the  misery  that  ever  came  to  them. 

He  assisted  Lois  in  the  household- cares  ;  the  laundry  was 
put  out.  Lois,  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Ruby,  was  an 
expert  manager  and  an  excellent  cook,  and  she  strove  to 
make  things  always  pleasant  and  peaceful,  for  Ruby  had  told 
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her  that  therein  lay  the  permanency  of  her  father's  cure.  So 
the  house  was  a  very  sweet  home,  just  newly  decorated  by  sis- 
ter's command,  new  shades  and  lace  curtains  and  pretty  car- 
pets, chairs,  and  pictures ;  flowers  bloomed  in  every  window, 
and  palms  gave  a  real  elegance  to  the  quiet  home.  Outside 
it  was  freshly  painted,  and  flowering  vines  shaded  the  porch 
where  father  spent  the  most  of  his  time,  for  there  was  not 
much  work  to  do  and  he  did  not  need  to  seek  employment. 
Salome  wrote  him  to  stay  at  home  with  Lois  and  Jim,  and 
she  would  look  out  for  all  their  needs,  and  he  took  upon 
himself  the  sacred  trust  little  mother  had  left  to  him,  and 
was  their  constant  companion. 

Some  of  the  old  life  could  not  be  changed ;  in  one 
room  was  little  mother's  work-basket  and  her  thimble  and 
spectacles,  and  in  one  corner  a  dummy  upon  which  she  had 
(&aped  many  dresses.  It  was  a  gift  from  Ruby,  and  had 
been  greatly  prized  by  little  mother,  and  had  aided  her  in 
becoming  an  artistic  draper ;  the  last  dress  that  Salome  had 
ever  seen  little  mother  wear  now  hung  upon  that  model. 

"  Mother  saved  it  to  wear  when  Salome  should  visit  her, 
that  she  might  look  unchanged,"  he  said,  as  with  his  own 
hands  he  had  hung  it  there  soon  after  the  burial,  which  was 
now  just  three  months. 

Lois  wore  a  pretty  lawn.  Her  sunny  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
ci^amy  white  complexion,  her  dainty  feet  and  hands,  her 
slight  delicate  frame,  were  a  faithful  reproduction  of  little 
Mary,  just  as  she  was  when  Mr.  Blake  first  saw  her  and  fell 
captive  to  her  charms.  Little  Lois  must  always  l)e  her 
father's  darling,  although  he  was  proud  of  and  loved  and 
longed  for  Salome.  But  he  could  not  ask  nor  expect  her 
either  to  love  or  respect  him  after  the  bitter  memories  of  her 
early  girlhood.  He  acknowledged  it  was  a  just  punishment 
for  his  sins  and  bowed  meekly  to  the  retribution. 

Jim  has  a  new  velocipede  and  is  testing  its  merits  on  the 
pavement,  and  Mr.  Blake  and  Lois  lean  upon  the  gate  to 
watch  him.  He  gives  way  to  a  graceful  lady,  who,  instead 
of  passing,  stoops  and  kisses  him  and  hurries  to  the  open 
gate.  Mr.  Blake  starts  and  stands  rooted  to  the  spot.  Lois 
flies  to  her  with  open  arms,  and  cries : 

"  So  like  the  picture !     Salome,  Salome  1 " 

They  had  expected  she  would  come  in  a  carriage,  but  she 
had  walked  back  as  she  had  walked  away  to  the  station  so. 
long  ago. 
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Those  first  moments  we  leave  undescribed.  Mr.  Goode 
bad  spoken  truly ;  she  would  never  have  known  her  own 
father.  She  had  left  him  a  broken,  almost  degraded  man  in 
morals  and  appearance,  she  had  thought  He  was  now  a 
handsome  white-haired  gentleman ;  and  how  strangely  strong 
the  resemblance  between  her  and  her  father!  Lois  was 
beautiful  and  Jim  the  very  finest  lad  she  had  seen  in  all  her 
joumeyings. 

Inside  the  cottage  she  recognized  whose  hand  had  wrought 
the  transformation,  and  sighed  that  it  was  not  her  own. 
Ruby  had  remodelled  their  lives  to  her  own  pure  pattern. 
The  very  plants  were  children  of  the  Temple,  palms,  and 
the  flowers  — 

"See,  sister,"  said  Lois,  "Miss  Gladstone  gave  me  this 
and  said  when  it  should  bloom  we  should  call  it  ^Little 
Mother,'  and  see ;  soon  after  mother's  death  it  came  out  just 
like  a  spirit,  so  pure  and  white,  and  I  feel  that  she  must  have 
blessed  it  with  her  own  sweet  spirit  and  sent  it  to  remind  us 
of  her  and  to  show  us  that  she  lives  near  us  always." 

When  Salome  stepped  into  that  room  where  the  little 
dress  hung  she  motioned  them  not  to  follow  her.  She  went 
in  alone,  closed  the  door,  and  going  to  that  silent  thing 
kneeled  down,  touched  its  hem  reverently,  and  then  buried 
her  face  in  its  sacred  folds.  Then  she  rose  up  strong,  for 
in  answer  to  her  prayer  she  was  assured  that  all  was  well 
with  little  mother,  who  understood  her  daughter  now. 

When  they  met  again  Lois  led  her  out  to  tea. 

"What  a  dear  little  housekeeper  it  is!"  said  Salome, 
with  that  beaming  face.  "Well, well,  you  have  all  excelled 
me. 

Salome  felt  it,  believed  it,  and  yet  the  world  beyond  Ruby, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode,  and  Dr.  Cadmus  and  a  few  neighbors, 
did  not  know  that  such  persons  existed,  while  all  the  world 
had  heard  of  Salome. 

"The  schools  open  in  September,  and,  father,  it  seems 
to  me  Lois  should  have  every  advantage  now  that  little 
mother  would  have  enjoyed  giving  her ;  and  Jim,  too,  is  old 
enough  to  be  put  to  school." 

Mr.  Blake  trembled.     Salome  read  his  thoughts. 

"  Oh,  you  will  not  be  left  alone !  I  need  you  with  me, 
to  travel  with  me.  I  am  too  young,  too  reckless  to  be 
alone." 

His  face  beamed. 
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^  Lois  shall  chooBe  her  own  school,  and  Jim  must  let  us 
choose  till  he  is  old  enough  for  Harvard  ;  eh,  father?  " 

"  All  right,  my  child  ;  just  as  you  say." 

Salome  was  very  busy  in  those  days.   Lois  chose school, 

while  Jim  was  put  into  college.  Now  indeed  was  Mr. 
Blake's  joy  only  exceeded  by  his  wonder.  This  was  Salome ! 
Oh,  if  little  Mary  could  have  lived  to  see  her  1  That  little 
Mary  through  tlmt  so-called  death  had  lifted  Salome  up  to 
her  and  made  her  just  what  she  was,  he  did  not  understand ; 
did  not  know  that  mother  and  child  wei-e  never  separated  in 
the  least  thought  or  purpose  now. 


Salome  and  Lois  entered  a  restaurant  on street ;  they 

had  been  shopping  all  the  morning,  and  father  and  Jim  had 
made  their  purchases  and  gone  home  ahead  of  them. 

While  waiting  to  have  their  order  filled  Salome  was 
attracted  by  a  couple  at  another  table, —  the  face  and  form  of 
one  in  whom  she  had  found  herself  strangely  interested  of  late, 
who  was  taking  a  deeper  hold  upon  her  life  purpose  than  she 
willingly  admitted.  He  had  never  appeared  so  handsome. 
He  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  some  one,  a  lady,  and 
his  handsome  head  and  shoulders,  clear  cut  as  a  cameo,  stood 
out  distinct  and  distinguished  among  all  the  other  men  about 
him.  A  slight  movement  and  she  could  see  his  companion. 
It  was  a  plain  and  withered  face,  but  the  smiles  upon  it  now 
illuminated  it  like  the  last  rays  of  sunlight  upon  a  faded 
picture.  The  form  was  bent,  noticeably  deformed.  Those 
two  were  absorbed  in  each  other,  and  he  paid  her  the  courtly 
homage  that  a  loyal  subject  might  give  to  a  beloved  queen. 
As  Salome  gazed  her  heart  seemed  to  glow  with  certain 
strange  emotions. 

Lois  called  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dinner  was 
spread,  and  Salome  made  a  feint  of  eating,  but  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  adding  to  Lois's  menu  some  extra  dainty. 
Finally  those  two  were  left  at  the  table  alone,  and  Salome 
watched  the  tableau  with  increasing  interest. 

Lois  had  finished ;  she  was  eager  to  get  home  and  pack 
that  wonderful  new  trunk.  As  they  passed,  a  handsome 
gentleman  rose  and,  with  a  beaming  face,  reached  forth  his 
hand  to  Salome.  Why  did  sister's  face  for  a  moment  wear 
that  rosy  hue,  and  why,  yes,  why  did  that  gentleman  seem 
so  happy  when  he  noticed  it  ? 
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"  Achille,  this  is  my  little  sister  Lois,  and  this  ** — putting 
out  her  hand  —  "is  — " 

'*  My  mother,"  he  said  tenderly. 

The  old  lady  had  evidently  heard  of  the  great  actress  and 
knew  whose  heart  she  held.  "  Ah,  so  many  hearts,"  thought 
the  dear  old  lady,  '*  too  many."  But  she  was  strangely 
attracted  to  this  beautiful  creature  who  had  drawn  her  son 
across  the  ocean  and  kept  him  there  so  long. 

"  May  I  call  at  your  home  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  answei-ed  Salome ;  "  come  to  tea,  and  bring 
your  mother." 

The  old  lady  was  quite  charmed,  and  accepted  at  once. 

Lois  had  all  her  pretty  clothes  laid  out  upon  the  bed  in  her 
room,  the  trunk  stood  open,  when  she  led  Achille's  mother 
in  to  view  them. 

"  Isn't  she  the  best  sister  in  the  world  ?  " 

The  old  lady  assented  and  watched  her  as  she  held  up 
each  piece,  with  glowing  face. 

"  They  are  all  ready-made,  too  ;  all  the  very  prettiest  she 
could  buy.  And  Jim  has  everything  a  boy,  a  rich  boy,  could 
want,  and  father !  well,  you  should  see  I  but  his  clotihes  are 
not  ready  yet ;  they  are  to  be  made  to  order,  for  you  see 
father  is  to  travel  with  Salome." 

"  How  would  you  like  your  sister  to  get  married  ?  "  asked 
the  old  lady. 

'^Like  it?  Well,  I  had  never  thought  of  it,  and  she  has 
never  mentioned  such  a  thing.  Papa  says  she  has  so  many 
admirers  she  would  find  it  difficult  to  choose." 

"  How  would  you  like  a  big  brother  ?  "  asked  the  little  old 
lady  again. 

**  Oh,  if  he  was  as  nice  as  my  big  sister,  if  he  loved  her 
and  she  loved  him,  why,  I  think  I  should  like  it." 

Salome  and  Achille  sat  alone  in  the  parlor,  and  to  that 
question  which  he  had  so  long  been  too  doubtful  to  ask  he 
had  an  answer  that  made  him  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  he 
said ;  and  when  Lois  and  his  mother  entered  the  room  he  and 
Salome  came  forward  with  such  happy  faces  that  both  paused 
and  looked  at  them. 

^^  It  is  all  right,  mother ;  and  listen  to  what  she  says ;  she 
says  she  never  knew  how  much  she  loved  me  imtil  she  saw 
my  devotion  to  you." 

"  It  is  true,"  answered  Salome,  as  she  stooped  to  kiss  her. 

*^  And  what  will  father  say  ?  "  asked  the  bewildered  Lois. 
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**  I  will  go  to  him  and  ask  him,"  said  AchiUe.  In  a  few 
moments  they  returned  together. 

"  It  is  all  right,  Salome,"  said  her  father  gently,  "  God 
bless  you  both." 

"  We  must  wait  a  year,  father ;  Achille  agrees." 

CHAPTER   XLIII. 

Who  is  this  who  starts  the  world's  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel  ?  Who  is  she  who  plays  before  the  footlights  and 
awakens  tears  of  pity  for  the  drunkard  and  the  outcast? 
Who  is  this  that  shows  her  sister-women  the  serpent  in  the 
glass  that  rears  its  head  to  tempt  women  to  look  within,  and 
at  last  brings  the  stoiy  of  shame  and  death  ?  Who  is  this 
who  oi>ens  her  puree  and  scatters  her  gold  to  the  degraded, 
the  down-trodden  of  the  world,  not  men  only,  nor  women 
only,  but  the  memory  of  one  man  totteiing  on  the  verge  of 
hell  drawn  back  and  saved,  a  memory  of  a  woman  following 
in  his  steps,  saved  after  the  flames  had  touched  her  and  tlie 
marks  of  fire  were  upon  her  ?  Salome  ! 

Who  is  this  who  kneels  beside  her  white-haired  father 
when  the  play  is  done  and  speaks  the  name  of  her  sainted 
mother,  and  asks  his  blessing  ?  Salome,  from  yonder  stage 
in  the  world ! 

Who  is  it  that  stirs  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  with 
new  emotions  from  that  Holy  Book  of  Inspiration  he  once 
denied  ?  Who  is  he  that  reverently  opens  the  page  and  from 
the  letter  of  the  word  that  he  once  declared  too  foul  to  read 
in  a  decent  audience,  with  steady  hand  brings  forth  to  light 
tlie  precious  pearl  within  ?  Who  is  he  that  pictures  to  you 
that  Divine  Man  and  tells  you  he  knows  he  was  our  God, 
for  he  filled  the  words  with  a  spirit  that  quickened  into  life, 
and  comes  to  us  no  longer  through  the  cloud  of  the  letter, 
but  every  eye  tliat  will  may  see  him  ?  Solon,  from  yonder 
altar  in  the  church  ! 

Who  is  this  who  lies  upon  a  bed  of  pain,  solaced  only  by 
the  golden-haired  woman  who  bends  over  her,  to  whom  in 
lucid  moments  she  cries  for  pity  and  forgiveness.  Tlie  mis- 
sionary ! 

Who  is  this  who  like  a  star  around  which  these  worlds 
revolve  stands  like  truth  and  love  embodied,  reaching  forth 
her  hand  to  her  husband,  who  is  her  wisdom  ?     Ruby ! 

And  who  is  she  who,  faithful  to  the  little  forsaken  child 
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irhen  deserted  hy  its  mother,  leans  over  now  and  motions  tJie 
watcher  that  her  task  is  done  and  cloees  the  missionary's  sight- 
less eyes  ?  She  who  by  God's  own  laws  bore  her  own 
rightful  name,  Goode  ! 

Who  is  this  whom  Solon  meets  and  to  whom  be  cries, 
"  Here,  take  my  arm ;  let  me  give  you  this  material  aid  in  re- 
turn for  the  great  spiritual  aid  you  have  given  me  "  ?  ITie 
Heretic. 

And  who  is  he  who  stands  with  bared  head  in  his  earthly 
paradise,  and  silently  communes  with  that  over-soul  and 
receives  commission  from  heaven  to  go  on  in  his  work  of  ele- 
vating the  human  race  and  showing  them  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  man?  His  wife,  his  inspiration,  smiles  upon  him 
and  points  witli  joyous  pride  to  the  fulfilment  of  hu  heart's 
desire,  and  he  is  conscious  tiiat  Solon  and  Ruby  and  their 
two  little  children,  tlioee  promises  fulfilled,  are  drawing  near, 
and  what  they  are  he  knows  in  the  fulness  of  time  all  man- 
kind may  become.     Dr.  Cadmus. 

THE  END. 


THE  DAYS  TO  COME. 


BT   ELLA   MINTHORN   HOGAK. 


Oh,  they  tell  me  I  am  dreaming, 

That  such  days  will  never  come; 
But  I  saw  the  bright  light  streaming 

Straight  to  earth  from  heaven's  dome. 
And  the  soft  rays  touched  tiie  portal 

Of  tiie  soltish  human  heart 
So  that  each  and  every  mortal 

Of  a  uniou  foruHHl  a  part. 
1*11  not  name  this  light  whose  beauty 

ChangcHl  the  world  from  night  to  day, — 
Call  it  wisdom,  love,  or  duty; 

Call  it  by  what  name  you  may. 

Men  of  evtTy  tribt*  and  nation 

Were  united  in  one  band; 
For  no  longer  wealth  or  station 

Counte<l  aught  in  any  land. 
Prison  cells  were  used  no  longer. 

Hate  and  envy  were  no  more. 
For  the  l>onds  of  love  are  stronger 

Than  the  massive  prison  door. 
Prison  cells  are  dark  and  gloomy; 

Vengeance  never  con(iuere<l  man. 
The  birds'  abode  is  light  and  roomy, 

Nature  found  the  better  plan. 

In  the  light  I  saw  two  maidens; 

Each  was  young  and  pure  and  fair; 
One  had  lived  In  wealth  and  comfort. 

One  'mid  toil  and  want  and  care. 
And  I  thought  to  see  the  wealthy 

Maiden  turn  in  proud  disdain 
From  her  p<K)rer,  humbler  sister; 

But  the  light  of  love  had  slain 
All  such  cruel,  f(X>lish  fancies,— 

They  were  vanislunl;  pride  was  dumb; 
Truth  and  goodness  make  all  equal 

In  the  happy  days  to  come. 

I  looked  again  and  saw  another: 

She  had  fallen,  I  must  own; 
I  thought  to  s<H*— oil,  was  I  hasty?— 

Her  sister  woman  cast  a  stone. 
"Every  human  heart  is  tender. 

Every  human  soul  divine," 
Thus  spoke  Love,— **and  this  frail  sister's 

ECappiness  shall  equal  mine." 
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So  her  lovlag  comrade  raised  her. 
Set  her  foots  teps  toward  the  light 

Shining  on  the  path  of  duty; 
Error  only  makea  the  night 

Men  no  longer  crush  each  other 

In  a  fierce,  financial  craze 
Wbere  each  strove  to  beat  his  broths 

As  was  seen  In  olden  days. 
He  has  learned  at  last  the  lesson 

That  Love  Is  king,  and  not  the  g(M 
At  whose  altar  he  has  worshipped: 

For  which  bis  nobler  self  he  sold. 

Onward,  onward,  ever  onward! 

For  the  men  of  mind  make  room! 
For  Love  and  Truth  must  reign  triumphant 

In  the  glorious  days  to  come. 


BOOKS  OP  THE  DAT. 


KING  »LVMMON.» 
Bkviewed  by  Dr.  Jesse  Edward  Thompson. 

The  publication  of  ^^King  Miimmon  and  tlie  Heir  Apimrenf  is 
notable  as  a  literary  event  because  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  field  of  inves- 
tigation that  lias  received  but  little  attention  from  reformers  in  this 
country  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  abolition  of  entail 
through  his  efforts  and  tliose  of  other  patriots.  ^^  King  Mammon  ^^  is  a 
strong  attack  on  the  existing  laws  wliicli  sustain  l>equest8  and  inheritance. 
It  is  an  effort  to  convince  the  reader  tliat  bequeatliing  proi>erty  is 
tyranny ;  that  heii*s  who  expect  to  enjoy  tlie  projMjrty  uf  tlieir  ancestors 
without  earning  tliat  property  themselves  are  morally  no  Iwtter  tlum 
healthy  beggars  or  tramps,  and  that  nearly  all  tlie  real  injustice  and 
danger  of  present  conditions  are  embodied  in  the  laws  by  wliich  unearueii 
wealth  is  transferred  in  grejit  iKxlies  from  ancestor  to  heir.  The  author 
objects  strongly  and  persistently  to  the  privilege  of  making  wills,  and  to 
the  rigid  statutes  of  distribution  in  cases  of  intestjicy,  claiming  that  they 
are  a  relic  of  barbarism.  lie  contends  that  our  systems  of  succession 
maintain  a  wealth-aristocracy  in  America  no  different  from  aristocracies 
of  other  nations,  except  in  not  l)earing  titles. 

To  correct  this  condition  he  urges  the  abolition  of  bequests  and  the 
limitation  of  inheritance,  the  surplus  of  every  large  estate  to  be  thrown 
into  the  public  treasuries  on  the  death  of  the  owner  as  an  extreme  form  of 
^^  death  duties.^'  He  backs  up  this  view  on  moral  grounds  by  declaring 
that  dead  or  dying  men  have  no  more  right  to  name  successors  to  their 
property  than  the  justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  C'ourt  have  to 
name  their  successors  on  the  bench.  He  also  claims  that  a  son  has  no 
more  right  to  demand  wealth  from  society  because  his  father  was  a  rich 
man  than  Kobert  T.  Lincoln  has  a  right  to  be  President  l)ecause  his 
father  i)0ssessed  extraordinary  intellect,  honor,  and  patriotism.  Tlie 
possession  of  wealth  should  be  based,  the  author  asserts,  on  productive 
efforts  and  not  on  wills  or  on  kinship.  Give  people  what  they  earn,  but 
control  and  restrict,  so  far  as  possible,  the  possession  of  unearned  wealth. 

His  plan,  toward  which  he  l>elieves  society  to  be  gradually  drifting, 
is  to  abolish  wills,  limit  the  inheritance  to  be  received  by  an  heir,  and 
limit  also  the  total  amount  distril)utable  among  heirs  from  an  estate,  all 
excess  going  into  public  revenues.  Wills  he  would  convert  into  merely 
the  testimony  of  decedents,  showing  who  had  assisted  them  in  accumu- 
lating the  property  and  indicating  its  limited  distribution  as  information 
for  the  court,  but  being  in  no  way  absolutely  binding  upon  it.    He  makes 

*  *'  King  Mammon  and  the  Heir  Apuarent,"  by  George  A.  Ricbardion.  Pp.  464 
Ctoth,  $l.w;  paper,  00  cents.    Arena  Publlehlng  Company,  Boston,  Mate. 
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a  strong  point  in  showing  by  tlie  facility  with  which  wills  are  broken 
that  this  condition  of  regarding  Uie  will  merely  as  testiuiouy  is  already 
partially  accomplished  by  the  courts  under  present  laws. 

There  are  other  valuable  investigations  in  the  book,  particularly  a 
study  of  the  cause  of  industrial  depressions,  a  well-connected  view  of 
the  changes  and  growth  of  successions  from  the  earliest  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  human  race,  and  a  careful  digest  of  socialism  and  anarchism, 
showing  the  real  meaning  and  nature  of  these  ideas  so  foreign  to  the 
thoughts  of  most  people.    The  author,  George  A.  Richardson,  of  Placer- 
ville,  is  a  California  editor.    He  is  no  more  a  Socialist  than  all  of  us  are 
who  believe  in  free  public  schools  and  other  Socialistic  institutions  of 
that  class.    lie  bases  his  opposition  to  inheritance  on  the  principles  of 
competition,  and  inquires  in  a  pugnacious  way  what  fairness  or  justice 
there  is  in  putting  him  down  on  the  world  without  any  inheritance,  to 
compete  with  Charles  L.  Fair,  George  Gould,  and  the  sons  of  other  mill- 
ionnaires.     He  does  not  object  to  young  Fair's  making  all  the  money  he 
can  by    his    own  efforts,  but  he  thinks  that  Fair  cannot  really   earn 
money  by  being  born.    The  author  is  very  fmnk  and  positive  in  his  asser- 
tions, but  is  good-natured  throughout,  and  there  is  no  bitterness  in  his 
work.    The  drift  of  his  thought  is  indicated  by  the  following  sentences 
selected  from  the  pages  of  his  book : 

In  our  competitive  existence,  the  universal  idea  of  fairness  is  that 
every  man  is  entitled  to  whatever  results  from  his  own  productive  eflforts. 
The  point  for  society  to  determine  is  not  so  much  the  acquirement  of  pri- 
vate rights  as  their  reiil  nature  and  continuance.  Granting  tliat  unequal 
private  rights  to  wealth  in  all  its  forms  justly  exist  as  the  result  of  vary- 
ing human  effort,  ability,  and  good  or  bad  fortune,  the  real  question  fs. 
How  long  do  those  rights  continue  and  when  do  they  terminate?  The 
man  who  bequeaths  proi)erty,  being  a  tyrant  on  his  death-bed,  declares 
that  those  rights  never  terminate,  and  that  he  and  his  legal  successors 
own  his  portion  of  the  earth  forever. 

The  man  who  accumulates  a  great  fortune  honestly  is  a  benefactor 
to  society.  Sometimes  he  is  unintentionally  a  benefactor,  even  thous^h 
he  accumulates  dishonestly,  for  he  is  a  check  on  the  spendthrifts  by 
whom  the  world  would  l>e  kept  poor.  His  ability  and  usefulness  are, 
however,  no  guarantee  that  his  heir  will  possess  the  same  qualifica- 
tions, or  that  the  person  to  whom  he  delej^tes  his  power  at  death  will  be 
in  any  degree  useful  or  valuable  to  society.  It  is  the  old  question  of 
Cromwell  and  Cromwell's  son. 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  moral,  political,  or  economical,  wealth- 
heredity  is  a  curse.  It  debauches  the  men  and  women  of  its  own  class 
with  idle  luxury  and  false  ideas  of  life.  It  embitters  the  poor  by  con- 
trasts with  their  own  condition  and  by  the  spectacle  of  the  successors  to 
wealth  obtaining  something  for  nothing  and  then  demanding  a  different 
morality  for  otlier  human  beings.  It  is  decay  in  the  heart  of  society, 
llie  only  possible  result  of  a  continuance  in  our  present  wealth  con- 
ditions, under  the  aristocratic  successions  of  a  barbarous  period,  will  be 
civil  war,  tlie  destruction  of  lives  and  property,  and  the  wasteful  and 
inequitable  distribution,  by  the  sacrifices  to  our* war-god,  of  the  vast  for- 
tunes that  are  now  being  accumulated.  Is  it  not  w^ser  and  better  and 
»afer  to  leave  to  all  children  who  may  su(*ceed  us  in  the  control  of  our 
earthly  home,  the  heritage  of  just  and  therefore  safe  government,  than 
it  is  to  bestow  upon  a  few  of  them  a  heritage  of  great  wealth  with  all 
its  manifold  dangers,  and  ui>on  others  a  heritage  of  poverty  that  may  con- 
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vert  them  into  destructive  social  wolves  clutching  at  the  throats  of  their 
keepers? 

Having  thus  noted  the  contents  of  the  book,  I  may  say  that  it  has 
afforded  me  pleasure  to  read  it,  and  that  I  not  only  agree  with  the 
general  public  demand  for  reforms  in  the  selfish  methods  employed  by 
the  rich  in  the  distribution  of  their  aggregate  wealth,  but  I  also  believe 
that  the  application  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  heredity  to  modern  eco- 
nomics and  wealth-control  is  an  astounding  humbug.  When  doctrines  of 
heredity  are  applied  to  the  control  of  princely  estates  in  a  democratic 
community,  the  I'esult  is  as  nauseous  and  odious  to  the  liberty-loving 
commoner  as  the  existence  of  European  pampered  and  titled  aristocracy. 

Privileged  aristocracy  is  the  progenitor  of  vice.  Idleness  in  all  ages 
has  been  the  mother  of  crime,  and  any  laws  which  foster  idleness  and 
luxury  are  dangerous  to  society,  tending  toward  degeneracy  and 
destruction. 

I  heartily  approve  the  plea  of  the  author  that  reformers  should  not 
address  man^s  brutal  and  avaricious  instincts  and  rouse  them  to  fury,  but 
should  appeal  to  his  reasoning  faculties,  which  distinguish  him  from  the 
mere  animal,  and  to  his  moral  sense,  so  that  peaceful  measures  may  be 
used  to  dethrone  ^^  King  Mammon  '^  and  to  tratisform  the  ^^  Heirs  Appar- 
ent ^'  into  apostles  of  human  rights. 

Although  many  good  and  great  men  of  a  preceding  era  in  this  country 
eontributed  their  talents  and  influence  toward  maintaining  the  statutes 
of  entail  and  primogeniture,  others  who  fought,  bled,  and  famished  in 
the  armies  of  Greorge  Washington  stood  iiuinf  ully  by  the  side  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  until,  as  they  then  believed,  the  last  vestige  of  the  ujmis  of  roy- 
alty was  swept  from  the  land.  Human  progress  proves  that  they  were 
mistaken,  for  the  dead  hands  of  our  ancestors  are  still  upon  us,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  clearly  demonstrates  in  his  book. 

The  entire  problem  of  wealth-heredity  is  compactly  and  forcibly  pre- 
sented. In  the  attack  upon  existing  cu^t(>in$«,  the  author  outs  a  wide 
swath  and  leaves  not  a  straw  standing.  He  is  so  close  a  gleaner  that  he 
fairly  shaves  the  ground,  carrying  stubble  aiifl  all  away  in  the  sweep  of 
his  scythe,  and  leaving  a  clean  path  in  which  his  readers  can  pursue  the 
arguments  which  he  forces  like  battering  rams  against  the  citadels  of 
King  Mammon.  His  arguments  rest  upon  the  facts  of  every-day  exist- 
ence, are  not  in  the  least  fanciful  or  sentimental,  and  ai*e  advances  in  a 
cool,  smooth,  concise,  and  persuasive  manner,  though  biting  at  times. 
The  language  is  clear,  chaste,  and  flowing.  The  author's  conceptions 
are  so  quick,  acute,  and  full  of  resource  that  there  is  almost  no  feature 
either  for  or  against  the  policy  he  advocates  that  does  not  receive  his 
attention. 

Should  King  Mammon  send  his  knights  of  the  quill  to  wage  battle, 
they  are  sure  to  leave  the  field  more  deathlike  in  character  than  the  star- 
tling representative  of  their  king  on  the  cover  of  the  paper  edition  of  the 
book.  It  represents  King  Mammon,  a  death-skeleton,  seated  on  the 
throne  within  his  palace,  clothed  in  kingly  robes  and  crown,  clutching 
with  one  hand  a  sack  of  gold  and  with  the  other  holding  aloft  ^'  Old 
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Glory, '^  the  staff  resting  against  a  heartless  chest,  and  the  banner,  with 
its  stars  replaced  by  the  dollar  sign,  floating  above  a  soulless  head. 

The  moral  of  this  skeleton  king  is  this :  The  dead  hand  of  every  mill- 
ionnaire,  although  his  body  has  returned  to  dust,  still  holds  the  sceptre 
of  privilege  and  power  in  the  person  of  his  delegated  successors,  and  he 
wields  that  power  over  every  worker  in  the  land.  The  motto  at  the  base 
of  the  king's  tlirone  is :  "  Private  Rights  are  a  Perpetuity."  This  fact 
constitutes  the  dangers  of  the  present. 

The  old  laws  of  euUiil  and  primogeniture  were  bom  triplets  with  suc- 
cession. The  three  have  been  bulwarks  of  tyranny  for  ages.  Some  facts 
in  the  early  history  of  this  country  are  of  interest  in  this  connection,  and 
they  demonstrate  the  folly  of  trying  to  At  what  our  ancestors  believed 
and  practised  to  society  as  it  exists  to-day.  An  act,  a  law,  or  a  custom 
which  was  regarded  as  a  blessing  by  tiie  people  of  a  century  ago  may 
now,  by  changed  environment  and  progress,  become  a  veritable  curse. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Kandall,  in  his  ^^  Life  of  Jefferson,"  commenting  upon 
the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture  in  Virginia,  has  this  to  say : 

No  intelligent  people  have  ever  objected  to  the  individual  accumu- 
lation of  wealth /air/^  won.  If  a  father  has  ten  sons,  is  there  any  good 
reason  why,  having  ample  means  to  educate  them  all,  he  should  educate 
only  one,  and  that  one  invariably  the  oldest  son,  without  any  reference 
to  talents  or  virtues  ?  Or,  if  lie  educates  them  all,  is  there  a  good  reason 
why  nine,  who  are  equally  able  to  act  and  to  judge  in  public  and  private 
affairs  and  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  opulence  as  their  older  brother, 
should  be  denied  property,  political  influence,  and  the  elegances  of  life, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  bestowing  all  his  estates  upon  the  one?  Is  not 
the  structure  of  governments  resting  on  tliis  monstrous  and  unnatural 
decimation,  where,  instead  of  one  suffering  for  ten,  nine  are  allowed  to 
suffer  for  one,  however  fair  its  outside  —  is  it  not  an  artificial  thing  built 
on  the  sandy  foundations  of  injustice  and  falsehood?  Can  one  man  pro- 
duce as  much  from  his  ten  thousand  patrimonial  acres  as  ten  men  can 
produce  from  them  as  owners  ?  Can  one  man,  because  he  happens  to  be 
the  first-born,  do  as  nmch  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  Senate  for  his 
country  as  ten  or  the  pick  of  ten  ? 

In  describing  the  lamentations  of  the  upholders  of  these  British  ten- 
ures in  Virginia,  Mr.  PUndall  continues : 

This  decadence  was  held  to  be  mainly  due  to  Jefferson's  abolition  of 
entail  and  primogeniture.  Within  the  period  up  to  the  present  [1857] 
the  princely  seats  of  the  Old  Dominion  have,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure gone,  or  hiive  wofully  faded  from  their  ancient  splendor.  It  is 
possible  that,  owing  to  defective  systems  of  tillage,  and  the  constant 
lure  to  her  population  of  new  and  fertile  lands  in  the  West,  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  Virginia,  in  the  tide-water  region,  had  diminished  since  the 
day  of  entails.  If  the  great  estates  have  degenerated  faster  since  their 
cutting  up,  it  was  only  because  they  had  produced  faster  and  more.  Re- 
quired to  support  the  same  aggregate  number  of  people,  they  would 
have  equally  degenerated  with  the  same  tillage,  whether  the  legal 
ownership  was  in  the  hands  of  the  few  or  of  the  many.  But  note  they  have 
fed  the  ten  brethren  8ometD?iat  equally.  All  have  lived  comfortably  and 
pleasantly. 

These  were  at  that  time  unpalatable  doctrines  to  the  fox-chasing,  slftve- 
driving  nurslings  of  luxury  and  idleness  of  the  Old  Dominion.  They 
were  equally  distasteful  to  the  New  England  monomaniacs  on  the  subject 
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of  family  blood  and  its  importance, —  ideas  to  be  found  in  all  aristocratic 
communities  built  upon  wealth  and  the  debris  of  a  British  nobility. 
Privileged  classes  have  always  claimed,  as  they  do  now,  that  their  deca- 
dence is  the  decadence  of  Stat^.  The  overthrow  of  great  estates  is  by 
"  My  Lords  "  of  wealth,  heralded  as  a  dire  public  calamity,  for,  as  King 
Mammon  holds,  "Private  Kights  are  a  Perpetuity."  Those  who  dare 
lay  "  unholy  hands ''  on  a  privileged  class,  as  Mr.  Bichardson  may  be 
cliiirged  with  doing,  are  always  denounced  as  brutalized  fanatics  or 
unprincipled  demagogues.  The  day  Mr.  Jeflferson  brought  his  bill  to 
abolish  entail  into  the  Hou«)e  of  Delegates  he  arniyed  for  the  ilrst  time 
against  himself  a  numerous  and  influential  body  of  enemies  —  a  body 
who  never  forgave  him  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  wreak  upon  him 
their  bitter  hjitred.  llie  second  and  the  tliird  generation  of  older  sons 
even,  shorn  of  their  ancestral  grandeur,  often  too  proud  to  curtail  expenses 
to  reduced  incomes,  continued  to  regard  Thomas  Jefferson  as  tlie 
young  cavaliers  in  the  days  of  Charles  I  i*egarded  the  grim  Lord  Pro- 
tector, who  had  slain  their  sires  and  conflsi*ated  their  patrimonial  estates. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  attacks  on  entail  and  other  class  privileges  were  the 
cause  of  the  vile  calumnies  heaped  upon  his  name,  although  few  men  of 
our  own  time  are  aware  of  the  truth.  As  Mr.  Kichardson  shows,  the 
injustice  to  society  and  the  rights  of  man  flowing  from  entail  and  primo- 
geniture also  proceed  from  our  present  laws  of  successions  in  the 
distribution  of  the  princely  estates  of  our  millionnaires.  The  effects  of 
our  modern  laws  are  as  dangerous  as  more  ancient  doctrine  in  the  social 
structure.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  greatest  reformer  of  his  age.  lie 
was  the  most  radical  in  thought  and  yet  the  most  temperate  and  unterri- 
ffed  in  action  among  all  the  republicans  of  his  time.  Yet,  great  and 
wise  as  he  was,  he  failed  to  see  in  the  laws  of  succession  the  same  evil 
principles  against  which  during  his  whole  life  he  had  so  persistently 
fought.  Entail,  primogeniture,  and  succession  are  triplets  sired  by  the 
same  brute-god.  Mammon. 

BRYSO\IA.» 
Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Flower. 

This  story  is  incomparably  superior  to  most  of  the  novels  with  which 
the  country  is  now  being  flooded.  It  has  three  points  of  special  merit : 
(1)  It  is  a  strong  story,  which  steadily  grows  in  interest  until  a  thrill- 
ingly  dramatic  conclusion  is  reached ;  and  therefore  lovers  of  fiction  at 
once  fine,  wholesome,  and  of  enthralling  interest,  will  be  charmed  with 
this  lieautiful  love  romance  of  the  Xew  South.  (2)  It  Is  philosophical 
without  being  tiresome  or  preachy.  (3)  It  possesses  the  merit  of  making 
its  philosophy  felt  rather  than  heard.  Uncle  Tom  Meachem,  though  not 
educated  after  the  manner  of  our  schools,  is  a  philosopher  in  the  truest 
sense  of  that  word.  Moreover,  his  life  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
faithful  representations  of  the  best  class  among  our  colored  people  I  have 
ever  seen  depicted  in  fiction.    He  intuitively  perceives  two  cardinal  facts 

•"Brysontii:  A  Tale  of  the  Newest  South,"  by  Henry  Taylor  Noel.  Pp.840. 
Cloth,  $1.86;  paper,  fiO  cento.    Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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which    if   Caucasian   civilization    hud    learned   ages    ago    would  have 
placed  us  in  a  far  more  advanced  condition  to-day :  (1)  That  mere  intel- 
lectual tniiuing,  until  the  moral  nature  is  properly  developed,  is  fraught 
with  potential  curses  to  individuals  and  society ;  (2)  That  man  should 
have  industrial  education  and  should  learn  to  esteem  and  respect  manual 
lahor,  instead  of  looking  upon  it  with  contempt,  before  it  is  safe  for  him 
to  receive  the  political  education  of  our  scholastic  institutions.     The 
negro  question  is  broadly  and  thoughtfully  discussed  by  a  Southerner 
who  knows  whereof  lie  speaks,  wliile  the  Old  South  and  the  Xew  are 
vividly  portrayed  in  the  leading  figures  which,  moving  across  the  stage  (I 
use  the  word  stiige  advisedly,  for  the  story  is  highly  dnimatic  and  would 
lend  itself  readily  to  stage  representation),  are  splendidly  drawn,  although 
those  who  are  ignonmt  of  the  South  may  imagine  that  they  are  at  times 
overdrawn.    Col.  Meachem  and  Gen.  Windom  are  tyi)es  of  the    Old 
South,  no  less  than  Sophia  Meachem  and  Tom  Pelham  are  represent- 
atives of  the  new  order ;  and  who  that  has  live<i  in  Ken  tuck)',  Tennessee,  or 
other  Southern  States  will  fail  to  see  liow  faithful  are  the  pictures 
of  old  Uncle  Tom  Mciichem,  Steve  Lewis,  and  William  King  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Fishing  Sam,  Mose  Larkin,  and  Bob  on  the  other?    The  por- 
trait of  Prof.  Watkins  of  Boston  is  a  masteri)icce.    A  fine  atmosphere 
pervades  the  story,  one  that  is  distinctly  uplifting  and  rich  in  it^  sugges- 
tions and  timely  truths;  while  the  readcr*s  interest  is  sustained  and 
indeed  intensified  as  the  story  proceeds.    For  lovers  of  romance  the 
lives  of  Sophia,  Joe,  and  Bettie  will  hold  a  peculiar  fascination,  and  all 
who  enjoy  a  fine  strong  novel,  true  to  life,  yet  bearing  a  distinctly 
upward  impulse,   will  appreciate  this  novel.    The  discussion  of  the  negro 
question  is  a  broad,  philosophiail  examination  of  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Southern  writer  and  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  liter- 
ature bearing  on  the  subject. 

WHOSE   SOUL  HAVE    I   NOW?» 
Reviewed  by  Elizauetii  Gerald. 

A  strange  title  to  a  stranger  Uilc.  Is  it  possible  for  one  to  lose  one's 
soul?  We  can  lose  our  own  individuality  to  a  greiit  extent  by  living  so 
completely  in  the  thought  of  another  that  that  person's  ideas  are  adopted 
as  our  own  and  our  life  is  surrounded  l)y  that  person's  atmosphere.  But 
how  about  the  soul?    Can  it  be  lost  or  exchanged  for  that  of  another? 

Mrs.  Livingstone,  whose  experience  is  told  under  the  above  title,  as 
the  author  explains  in  the  analysis  which  follows  the  story,  represents 
true,  unselfish  friendship,  and  tlie  whole  story  is  an  allegory,  hut  the 
allegory  is  so  completely  hidden,  and  the  story  is  told  in  such  an  intensely 
tl  interesting  manner,  that  the  reader  does  not  rcjilize  its  true  import  until 

he  has  finished  it,  unless  he  happens  to  turn  to  the  back  of  the  book  and 
discovers  the  analysis. 

At  an  early  age,  Margaret  becomes  Mrs.  I^ivingstone,  only  to  discover 
a  short  time  after  that  she  has  married  a  maniac.    It  is  one  of  those  cases 

*  "  Wbose  Soal  Have  I  Now?  "  By  Mary  Clny  Knapp.  24S  pages.  Price,  paper, 
60  cento;  cloth,  $1.26. 
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not  unfamiliar  to  the  scientific  world,  where  a  man  is  conscious  of  his 
insanity,  and  appears  perfectly  sane  to  his  friends,  and  can  even  conduct 
his  business  with  sound  judgment  until  the  eflfect  of  continued  indulgence 
In  a  drug,  taken  to  induce  sleep,  even  against  his  own  better  judgment, 
brings  him  to  a  condition  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  advanced  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  to  control.  Most  pitiable  is  the  struggle  of  Mr. 
Livingstone's  mind  to  control  his  acts,  and  most  inhuman  is  his  treatment 
of  his  wife,  who  is  the  only  person  on  whom  he  dares  vent  the  ravings 
of  a  diseased  mind.    To  quote  the  author : 

To  witness  conscious  insanity  is  an  awful  and  terrible  thing.  It 
was  while  beholding  the  struggle  of  a  soul  strained  to  the  utmost  to 
assert  itself,  realizing  its  unnatural  conditions,  yet  hoping  to  establish  its 
equilibrium,  that  my  mind  turned  inward  and  sought  from  itself  respite 
and  hope.  It  was  then  I  learned  to  live  in  the  spirit  and  mind,  dwelling 
apart  in  thought  from  all  my  surroundings. 

What  could  be  the  outcome  of  such  an  experience  to  one  fully  realiz- 
ing the  condition  of  her  husband  and  strivtng  to  shield  him  from  the 
unkind  criticism  of  their  social  world?  Her  first  thought  is  to  limit  the 
circle  and  to  stand  between  it  and  her  husband.  In  this  she  is  aided  by 
their  life  of  constant  travel  when  it  is  unnecessary  to  form  friendships 
with  one's  fellow  sojourners.    She  says : 

My  peculiar  life  had  deprived  me  of  all  social  or  visible  pleasures. 
Whatever  desires  or  inclinations  were  mine,  bv  nature  or  temperament, 
had  been  smothered  and  subdued  so  long  they  had  ceased  to  exist. 
From  being  constantly  alone,  I  had  grown  timid  and  shrinking ;  what- 
ever life  1  lived  was  an  ideal  one.  I  mean  by  this  that  I  shaped  all 
things  by  my  imagination ;  I  created  a  world ;  I  fashioned  it  and  peopled 
it  as  I  would  have  nad  it  in  real  life.  It  was  my  salvation  to  live  in  this 
realm  of  dreams.  Though  fate  were  unkind,  and  all  the  joys  and 
privileges  of  existence  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  yet  was  this  mine  to  take 
whithersoever  I  would.  It  shadowed  my  whole  being;  it  wrapped  me 
about ;  it  protected  me  and  made  my  actual  life  possible. 

Being  of  a  sensitive  and  spiritual  nature,  she  naturally  turns  inward  for 
companionship  and  adopts  the  motto  ^^  Sufficient  unto  thyself,  O  woman.'" 
Her  isolation  from  the  social  world  and  enforced  self-^lependence 
caused  her  spiritual  nature  to  completely  absorb  the  physical,  and  she 
had  but  to  wrap  herself  in  her  '^  magic  mantle  "  to  be  carried  into  a  realm 
beyond  all  knowledge  of  her  physical  surroundings. 

My  soul  and  I,  such  company !  Through  trouble  and  sorrow,  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  it  was  ever  the  one  and  only  joy  of  my  existence.  This 
I>ower  came  to  me  through  the  force  of  a  magic  mantle.  Nothing  could 
penetrate  its  invisible  shield.  Fixed  principle  and  high  thought  were  all 
that  were  required  to  keep  it  secure. 

This  mantle  had  four  clasps  beautifully  wrought  and  jewelled.  I  had 
named  these  for  convenience'  sake  " Truth,"  "Duty,"  " Self-sacrifice," 
and  "  Human  Love. "  They  were  not  imaginary  clasps,  as  some  may  think. 
nor  was  it  an  imaginary  mantle  they  secured.  They  were  real,  as  real 
to  me  as  the  wedding  ring  that  encircled  my  finger  and  bound  my  fate 
to  one  in  such  a  way  mat  God  in  His  mercy  had  bestowed  on  me  as  a 
recompense  this  mf^^  gift. 

Finally  after  many  years  of  keen  physical  and  mental  agony  endured 
by  Mrs.  Livingstone  with  the  greatest  forbearance,  Mr.  Livingstone  dies, 
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and  she  returns  to  America  and  enters  into  a  true  marriage  ivith  a  con- 
genial soul. 

But  Margaret  Livingstone  is  not  left  in  complete  isolation  from  the 
world  around  her,  as  she  finds  that  rare  jewel,  a  true  friend,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mrs.  Leighton,  a  lady  with  the  advantage  of  maturer  years  and  a 
sweet  spirit  that  soon  divined  Margaret^s  need,  and  who,  during  Mar- 
garet's siclmess  that  followed  the  death  of  her  husband,  proved  mother, 
sister,  and  friend,  all  in  one. 

The  descriptions  of  life  in  Honolulu,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone 
passed  much  of  their  time,  and  the  scenic  descriptions  especially,  add  to 
the  charm  of  the  otherwise  weird  tale.  A  few  quotations  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  lofty  sentiments,  expressed. 

It  is  the  little  things  in  life  that  test  character.  To  be  patient  and  ami- 
able under  petty  trials,  the  pin-pricks  and  flea-bites  of  existence,  requires 
more  philosophy  and  lieroism  than  are  ever  shown  in  the  acts  history 
records  as  exploits.  There  is  a  reserve  in  human  nature  that  rises  to 
great  occasions ;  the  soul  scorniug  trifles  forgets  self  and  with  calmness 
reaches  sublime  heights.  As  rain-drops  wear  the  dripstone,  so  trifles 
like  gnats  disturb  ana  annoy  us  because  of  their  very  littleness. 

The  world  is  like  a  book  and  we  are  its  readers.  The  "  Past,"  the 
"  Present,"  and  the  "  Future  "  sum  up  for  us  pages  that  were,  are,  and 
shall  be.  If  it  heli)ed  but  a  shadow's  weight,  then  it  were  wise  to  reflect 
on  such  visions  as  pass  before  us.  As  it  is,  but  one  thing  Is  sure.  All  is 
for  the  best,  the  working  out  of  the  highest  possible  destiny,  as  mirrored 
clear  in  Perfect  Intelligence. 

The  book  reveals  the  highest  reward  for  a  life  of  devotion  and  true 
loyalty  to  high  principles,  the  complete  dissolution  of  self  for  others. 
The  influence  such  a  life  has  on  those  that  come  in  contact  with  it  is 
shown  in  the  development  of  Howard  Fitzhugh's  character  from  a  selflsh 
man  of  the  world  to  a  high-principled  humanitarian,  who  flnds  that  life 
holds  more  for  him  after  his  acquaintance  with  Margaret  Livingstone 
than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  realize  before.  The  breath  of  the  teach- 
ings of  India  personifled  in  the  priest  Del  Cardo  reveal  the  author's 
familiarity  with  the  highest  principles  of  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
East.  Aside  from  the  intent  of  the  book,  which  is  undoubtedly  to  pre- 
sent the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  material,  it  is  a  very  inter- 
esting story. 

UNCLE  JERRY'S  PLATFORM  AND  OTHER  CHRISTALiS 

STORIES.* 

Reviewed  by  L.  Josephs. 

This  is  a  daintily  bound  volume,  its  cover  bearing  a  sprig  of  holly, 
the  Christmas  emblem.  Uncle  Jerry,  one  of  those  faithful  body-ser- 
vants '*  befo'  de  wah,"  tells  the  story  of  the  birth  and  life  of  his  young 
master,  little  Ran,  who  came  to  the  mansion  as  a  ^^  Christmas  gift  right 
from  de  han'  ob  de  good  Lord  Hisse'f."  The  short  life  had  a  very  sad 
ending  at  another  Christmas  season,  but  the  shadow  is  somewhat  light- 

♦  "  Uncle  Jerry's  Platform  and  Other  ChrlBtmas  Stories,"  by  Gllllc  Cary.  Boards, 
75  cents.    The  Arena  Publishing  Company. 
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ened  by  the  beautiful  devotion  of  Uncle  Jerry  mnd  his  comrades  to  the 
Randolph  household,  and  the  simple  pathos  of  Uncle  Jerry's  tale. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  author  should  present  so  sad  a  denoue- 
ment in  her  Christmas  tales,  as  the  story  of  '^  Pops  ^^  would  darken 
rather  than  make  Joyous  the  Christmas  of  many  a  sympathetic  young 
reader.  ^^  Pops  '^  is  the  constant  companion  of  his  little  master  Phil, 
and  many  long  days  do  they  spend  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  untrammelled 
freedom  of  tlie  woods  and  shore  near  their  home.  The  story  of  their 
trip  to  Richmond  to  visit  Phil's  grandfather,  of  "  Pops's  "  idea  of  heaven 
and  the  lack  of  occupation  of  the  angels,  and  finally  of  "  Pops  gittin' 
religion,''  is  a  very  interesting  tale.  His  last  act  of  devotion,  which  cost 
him  his  own  life,  is  an  affecting  illustration  of  the  faithful  devotion  of 
the  colored  boy  to  his  white  master. 

In  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Revolution  "  we  have  a  contrasting  picture 
of  the  bravery  of  a  white  man  and  his  loyalty  to  his  brothers  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  but  fortunately  he  is  spared  to  the  fair  Virginia 
maiden,  who  ^'  was  as  brave  as  she  was  gentle,  and  withul  so  womanly 
that  she  spent  her  days  in  spinning  and  knitting  for  the  soldiers. 
Unworthy  thoughts  sank  abashed  before  her  pure  gaze,  and  in  her  pres- 
ence it  seemed  indeed  a  *  sweet  and  beautiful  thing  to  die  for  one's  coun- 
try. So  it  was  no  wonder  that  her  very  name  was  as  a  bugle's  blast  to 
numbers  of  brave  souls.'' 

The  saintly  souls  who  made  men  knights 
Were  women  such  as  you. 

If  the  stories  of  the  bravery  of  our  ancestors,  both  men  and  women, 
can  inspire  courage  and  fidelity  in  the  hearts  of  the  present  generation, 
we  cannot  have  too  many  of  them. 

SANTA  CI.AUS'  HOME  AND  OTHER  STORIES  AND  RHYMES.^ 

Reviewed  by  L.  Josephs. 

This  pretty  collection  of  stories  and  poems  of  child  life  commends 
itself  to  the  attention  of  parents  w^ho  wish  for  something  to  read  aloud, 
and  is  also  designed  for  children  in  school  to  entertain  themselves. 

"  Santa  Claus'  Home,"  the  principal  story  in  the  collection,  is  a  mar- 
vellous tale  of  a  journey  of  many  little  children  to  *' Wonderland"  on 
Christmas  Eve,  where  for  a  time  they  lose  all  thought  of  cold,  hunger, 
and  suffering,  in  exploring  the  mysteries  of  Santa  Claus'  Home  and 
enjoying  the  cordial  reception  accorded  them  by  the  owner  of  the  won- 
derful palace.  There  are  frequent  lessons  of  kindness  and  patience 
wrought  into  the  stories  and  rhymes.  The  illustrations  are  original, 
attractive,  and  plentifully  scattered  throughout  the  book. 

*  "Santa  Glaus'  Home  and  Other  Stories  and  Bhymes,*'  by  Helen  M.  Cleveland. 
Paper,  48  pages,  60  cents. 
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I. 

Some  Samples  of  ttie  Sophistry  of  Gold  Monometolllsit,  with 

Comments. 

A  leading  educator  and  economist  sends  me  the  following  admirable 
samples  of  the  sophistry,  self-contradiction,  and  falsification  of  the  lead- 
iiig  lights  of  the  gold  monometallists,  with  notes,  which  our  readers  will 
find  most  profitable  at  the  present  time  when  the  gold  ring,  the  trusts, 
the  monopolies,  the  combines  and  their  minions  are  ranged  against  the 
people,  who  are  gallantly  fighting  for  restoration  of  the  republic  from 
the  clutch  of  plutocracy. 

Harrison. 

In  his  New  York  speech  Ex-President  Harrison  refers  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  as  ^^  a  declaration  that  fifty-cent  pieces  are  dollars,*^ 
and  all  his  illustrations  are  based  on  the  idea  that  free  silver  will  scale 
down  the  dollar  to  60  cents  of  the  present  standard.  He  closes  his 
speech  by  saying,  "  Who  will  get  any  benefit?  Well,  the  man  who  owes 
a  debt  that  he  contracted  on  the  gold  basis  and  is  able  to  pay  It  with  a 
50<;ent  dollar.  He  and  the  mine-owner  who  gets  an  exaggerated  price 
for  the  products  of  his  mine." 

If  the  silver  dollar  will  be  worth  only  60  cents,  will  some  one  explain 
how  the  mine-owner  is  to  profit  by  free  coinage?  The  371)^  grains  of 
silver  required  for  a  dollar  are  worth  more  than  60  cents  now ;  so  that 
if  the  new  dollar  will  be  worth  only  60  cents,  the  mine-owner  will  lose 
by  free  coinage  instead  of  gaining. 

If  you  look  at  the  psychology  of  the  matter,  you  will  see  that  the 
assertion  that  the  mine-owner  will  get  an  ^^  exaggerated  price  "  for  his  sil- 
ver clearly  indicates  a  Imowledge  that  silver  would  not  remain  as  at  pres- 
ent but  would  be  lifted  by  free  coinage  considerably  above  its  present 
market  value,  —  indicates  in  other  words  that  all  the  ex-President's  talk 
about  a  60-cent  dollar,  doubled  prices,  halved  wages,  deposits,  etc.,  was 
not  merely  falsification,  but  conscious  falsification.  To  suppose  otherwise 
is  not  only  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  understand  what  he  was  saying 
about  the  exaggerated  price  the.  mine-owner  would  get,  but  is  also  to 
suppose  that  the  ex-President  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  If  so  he  may  read  Mill  or  Walker  or  any  other  good 
book  on  political  economy  and  he  will  discover  that  when  the  demand 
for  a  commodity  increases  faster  than  the  supply,  the  price  is  apt  to 
rise,  and  vice  versa.  When  silver  was  demonetized  it  sank  in  valae 
b^causft  the  demand  for  it  was  lessened,  —  the  monetary  demand  WM 
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destroyed,  leaving  only  the  commercial  demand.  Bemonetization  would 
restore  the  monetary  demand  and  silver  would  rise  in  value ;  871>i  grains 
of  silver  would  be  worth  a  dollar,  and  no  one  would  sell  it  for  less, 
because  he  could  take  it  to  the  mint  and  have  it  coined  into  a  full  legal-ten- 
der dollar  that  would  buy  as  much  as  any  other  dollar  of  our  currency. 
Our  present  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates  are  not  redeemable  in  gold, 
yet  they  pass  at  par  because  they  are  full  legal  tender.  If  they  pass  at  par 
now  when  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  in  or  behind  them  is  only  about 
63  cents  to  the  dollar,  why  will  they  not  pass  at  par  when  free  coinage 
has  lifted  the  bullion  value  of  silver  to  100  cents  on  the  dollar? 

The  ex-President  devotes  much  space  to  protection.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  the  American  people  have  discovered  that  while  the 
two  great  parties  take  opposite  ground  theoretically  upon  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, yet  in  practice  the  tariff  laws  they  enact  are  very  similar,  —  one  party 
favoring  certain  industries,  the  other  party  other  industries,  —  and  that 
we  have  hard  times  just  the  same  under  one  tariff  as  under  the  other ; 
wherefore  it  is  time  to  stop  playing  with  the  tariff  and  attack  the  real 
source  of  the  trouble.  Harrison  says  that  in  his  administration  the 
country  was  prosperous,  —  that  prosperity  touched  high-water  mark  in 
1892.  He  found  that  a  number  of  cotton  mills  and  other  factories  per- 
taining to  industries  favored  by  the  McKinley  law  were  being  built,  and 
he  sent  word  to  Congress  that  times  were  never  so  good  in  this  country 
as  in  1892.  Strange  that  the  people  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  turn  the 
Republicans  out  of  office  when  they  had  made  times  so  good !  The  truth 
is  that  Harrison  selected  his  facts.  If  he  had  looked  at  the  whole  country 
instead  of  a  few  industries  legislated  into  activity  because  those  in  interest 
had  a  sufficient  Republican  ^^  pull/'  he  would  have  found  that  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  had  been  under  the  previous 
administration  of  Cleveland.  The  failures  in  the  former  period  were 
40,000  with  average  liabilities  of  $13,000  each,  while  under  Harrison  the 
failures  were  45,000  and  the  average  liabilities  $15,000. 

The  ex-President  has  a  few  spasms  over  the  income  tax,  the  federal 
interference,  and  the  injunction  clauses  of  the  Chicago  platform.  The 
people  know  very  well  that  nothing  rash  or  ill-advised  will  be  done  in 
relation  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  limitation  of  governmental  powers. 
The  power  of  injunction  is  a  very  necessary  and  adn^irable  part  of  our 
system  of  government,  but  like  all  power  it  is  subject  to  abuse,  and 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate,  when  such  abuse  arises,  to  seek  a  remedy 
by  limitation  of  the  power.  The  right  and  duty  of  federal  interferenee 
to  carry  out  federal  law  is  not  questioned  by  any  one ;  it  is  the  making 
of  federal  interests  an  excuse  for  interference  in  local  affairs  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  what  the  federal  interest  requires  that  is  objected 
to.  Whether  or  not  this  was  done  at  Chicago  or  elsewhere  I  do  not 
know.  Some  very  conservative  men  think  it  was ;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  facts  in  regard  to  any  particular  case,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
federal  clause  of  the  Chicago  platform  as  a  statement  of  principle ;  it 
merely  says  that  the  ^^  arbitrary  interference  by  federal  authorities  in 
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local  afiBiirs  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  a  crfoae  agBinst  free 
institutions.'^  But  Harrison  gets  very  much  worked  up  over  It,  and  shooU, 
^^  Comrades  of  the  great  war  for  the  Union,  will  we  consent  that  the  doc- 
trine that  was  shot  to  death  in  the  great  war  shall  be  revived  and  made 
victorious  in  a  civil  campaign?  "  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  opposition 
to  ^^  arbitrary  interference  by  federal  authorities  in  Ioc<jU  ai&irs  '^  that 
was  shot  to  death  in  the  great  war ;  did  you?  I  thought  it  was  opposition 
to  lawful  interference  by  federal  authorities  for  the  bona-Jlde  protec- 
tion of  federal  rights  and  interests  that  was  shot  to  death  in  the  great 
war. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Harrison's  speech,  —  six  columns  of  it,  —  the 
cunning  attack  of  a  skilled  attorney  appealing  to  the  prefudiees  and 
ignorance  of  his  auditors,  ignoring  the  plainest  principles  of  economy, 
affirming  whatever  would  favor  his  view  regardless  of  the  truth,  and  all 
the  while  avoiding  the  real  issue,  —  tfie  tremendous  evUs  of  fcMing  priee$ 
and  the  remedy — not  one  word  about  that,  apparently  satisfied  that 
things  should  stay  as  they  are,  —  rising  dollars,  oppression  *  of  debtors, 
depression  of  business.  Wall  Street  raids  on  the  treasury,  and  all. 

McKiNLEY. 

The  letter  of  William  McKinley  accepting  the  Republican  nomination 
is  "not  filled  with  rant  and  scare  like  Harrison's  address,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain so  many  fallacies  and  falsenesses  per  column.  It  is  dignified  and 
mild.  But  it  is  very  like  Harrison's  talk  in  one  thing,  — it  shows  an  equally 
colossal  ignorance  of  the  real  issue.  I  call  it  ignorance,  for  I  would  not 
be  so  uncharitable  as  to  suggest  that  the  candidate  knew  the  issue  and 
avoided  it.  True  it  is  everywhere  stated  most  emphatically  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  silver  discussion,  but  perhaps  the  great  protectionist  has  been 
too  busy  ciphering  out  what  tarifif  should  be  put  on  cotton,  iron,  sugar, 
etc.,  when  he  is  elected,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  money  question. 
The  people,  however,  have  come  to  see  that  falling  prices  are  the  source 
of  business  disaster,  and  that  increasing  our  money  with  silver  and  green- 
backs based  on  it  will  bring  rising  prices  and  prosperity, — a  result  for 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  risk  some  disturbance  and  some  incidental 
injustice  such  as  attaches  to  every  great  measure  for  the  public  good. 

That  is  the  issue  in  a  nutshell,  and  of  that  McKinley  has  not  a  word  to 
say.  He  writes  column  after  column  about  protection,  as  though  unable 
to  understand  that  the  people  despair  of  relief  from  that  quarter  and 
wish  to  give  it  a  rest  till  they  see  what  they  can  do  with  the  money 
question.  His  tarifif  has  twice  been  sat  down  upon  by  the  nation,  but  he 
smooths  it  out  and  pats  it,  and  talks  it  all  out  to  us  again  as  fresh  as  ever. 
McKinley  says  we  do  not  want  our  mints  open  to  silver,  we  want  our 
mills  open  to  labor ;  but  the  very  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  opening 
of  our  mints  to  silver  is  not  the  way  to  open  our  mills  to  labor. 

Before  his  nomination,  McKinley  voted  and  argued  for  free  silver.  The 
money  plank  of  the  Republican  platform  is  said  to  have  been  drawn 
under  McKinley 's  eye  and  with  his  advice.    It  says : 
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"We  ai-e  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to  debase  our  currency  or 
impair  tlie  credit  of  our  country.  We  are  therefore  opposed  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  except  by  international  agreement  with  the  leading 
commercial  nations  of  the  world,  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  promote^  and 
until  such  agreement  can  be  obtained,  the  existing  gold  standard  must 
be  preserved.  All  our  silver  and  paper  currency  must  be  maintained  at 
parity  with  gold,  and  we  favor  all  measures  desired  to  maintain  inviola- 
ble tlie  obligations  of  all  our  money,  whether  com  or  paper,  at  the  pres- 
ent standard,  the  standard  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth. 

That  is  a  compound  straddle.  First  it  says,  "  We  are  opposed  to  every 
measure  calculated  to  debase  our  currency,^'  which  means  opposition  to 
any  measure  that  will  raise  prices,  for  as  prices  go  up  the  dollar  goes 
down;  but  international  bimetallism,  doubling  the  money  base  and 
largely  increasing  the  volume  of  the  currency,  will  undoubtedly  raise 
prices  and  cheapen  the  dollar ;  wherefore  the  Eepublican  party  must  be 
opposed  to  international  bimetallism.  In  the  very  next  sentence,  how- 
ever, it  pledges  itself  to  secure  international  bimetallism.  That  is  the 
first  straddle.    Then  the  platform  continues : 

We  favor  all  measures  designed  to  maintain  inviolable  the  obliga- 
tions of  all  our  money  at  the  present  standard^  the  standard  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth. 

One  of  those  "measures"  is  opposition  to  bimetallism,  national  or 
international,  for  bimetallism  of  any  kind  will  inevitably  overturn  the 
"  present  standard,"  and  the  very  reason  for  advocating  bimetallism  is 
that  it  will  destroy  the  present  iniquitous  standard.  The  last  clause  of 
the  plank  just  quoted  expressed  one  of  the  great  arguments  of  the  gold 
monometallists  —  "the  single  gold  standard  is  the  standard  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth"  (through  the  selfish  action  of  the 
creditor  classes,  we  may  add,  and  not  as  a  result  of  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  people  as  a  whole) .  The  McKinley  platform  is  a  manifest 
straddle,  and  McKinley  himself  doesn't  care  a  red  cent  about  the  money 
question  anyway ;  he  can't  see  any  further  than  the  tariff".  The  Repub- 
lican indorsement  of  "international  bimetallism"  and  of  the  "present 
standard  "  is  the  indorsement  of  opposites  and  contradictions,  as  if  they 
indorsed  temperance  and  the  liquor  traffic  (which  in  effect  they  do),  or 
union  and  secession,  freedom  and  slavery.  The  party  is  facing  east  by 
west,  and  north  by  south.  If  it  really  favors  bimetallism,  then  the  sole 
issue  in  this  campaign  is  the  question,  "  Can  bimetallism  be  established 
by  the  United  States  without  the  aid  of  England?" 

The  Bryan  party  says,  "  Bimetallism  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  United 
States  can  establish  it."  The  McKinley  party  says,  "  Bimetallism  is  a 
good  thing,  but  the  United  States  can't  establish  it  alone."  If  McKinley 
and  the  Republicans  are  sincere,  the  only  thing  they  need  to  prove  is 
that  international  agreement  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  bimetal- 
lism. But  they  have  no  proof  or  even  pretence  of  proof  to  offer,  nothing 
but  bald  assertion  unbacked  by  a  single  fact.  Besides  a  lot  of  irrelevant 
talk  and  some  most  vital  omissions,  the  letter  contains  a  number  of  seri- 
ous misstatements.  A  few  will  suffice  to  show  that  even  Mr.  McKinley ^s 
words  most  not  be  taken  without  investigation.     In  spealdng  of  the 
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Democratic  and  Populist  money  planks  be  says,  ^^  In  additfon  to  the  tnt 
coinage  of  tiie  world's  silver,  we  are  asked  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  un- 
limited irredeemable  paper  currency /'  Now  the  Chicago  platform  de- 
mands that  "  all  paper  wliich  is  made  a  legal  tender  shall  be  Isaaed  by 
the  government  and  shall  be  redeemable  in  coin."  No  party  or  person 
whatever  aslcs  for  ^^ unlimited ''  paper;  those  who  believe  In  papei*  re- 
deemable in  service  and  not  in  coin  make  the  careful  limitation  of  volome 
an  essential  part  of  their  plan. 

McKinley  quotes  Harrison's  message  relating  to  the  prosperity  of 
1892,  and  rubs  it  in,  but  he  does  not  explain  how  it  was  that  the  people 
were  so  foolish  as  to  turn  out  the  administration  and  turn  down  the  tariff 
that  had  brought  the  country  to  the  highest  prosperity  ever  known,  nor 
does  he  tell  us  why  he  wastes  time  writing  to  a  nation  that  has  so  little 
sense. 

For  a  last  example  of  William's  style  take  the  statement  that  free 
silver  ^^  means  the  debasement  of  our  currency  to  the  amount  of  the 
difference  between  the  commercial  and  coin  value  of  the  silver  dollar, 
which  is  ever  changing.'^  The  phrase  ^^  which  is  ever  changing  **  saves 
McKinley  from  the  explicit  iifty-centrdollar  falsehood  of  Harrison,  bat 
is  it  any  less  a  falsehood  in  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  many  who  read 
it?  Will  the  average  reader  stop  to  think  that  free  coinage  will  bring 
the  commercial  value  up  to  the  coin  value,  so  that  the  '^  ever-changing  ** 
difference  between  the  coin  and  commercial  values  will  be  nothing?  Will 
he  not  rather  see  in  the  statement  a  confirmation  of  the  common  gold 
argument  that  free  silver  means  a  dollar  debased  to  the  present  commer- 
cial value,  a  50-cent  or  a  53-cent  dollar?  If  so,  the  statement  is  as  mis- 
leading as  the  bold  falsehoods  of  the  ex-President. 

John  Sherman 

appears  to  have  at  least  sufficient  sense  to  know  that  the  money  question 
and  not  the  tariff  Is  the  decisive  issue  in  this  campaign.  He  devotes  most 
of  his  leading  speech  to  ridiculing  the  idea  that  the  demonetization  of 
silver  was  a  "crlme.^'  It  seems,  however,  a  matter  of  comparatively 
small  moment  whether  the  said  demonetization  was  voted  for  with 
malice  ^aforethought  or  not ;  the  important  question  is  whether  or  no 
remonetization  will  benefit  the  country.  Sherman  deyotes  a  little 
space  to  this,  repeating  the  old  nonsense  about  the  63-cent  dollar  and 
the  ruin  of  pensioners,  depositors,  etc.,  but  never  a  word  about  the  evils 
of  falling  prices  or  the  stimulation  of  business  that  will  come  with  rising 
prices. 

Lauohlik. 

Prof.  Lawrence  Laughlin  of  Chicago  University  writes  about  silver 
for  the  September  Bevievo  of  Beviewa.  He  says,  ^^Mr.  Bryan  empha- 
sizes the  effect  of  the  gold  standard  in  causing  low  prices  and  distress,** 
and  urges  the  coinage  of  silver  to  bring  higher  prices.  ^'  And  yet,  quite 
In  the  opposite  vein,  Mr.  Bryan  holds  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will 
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caase  sach  a  demand  for  silver  that  it  will  be  kept  at  par  with  gold.  In 
that  case,  of  coarse,  prices  will  remain  on  the  level  of  gold,  up  to 
which  silver  has  been  lifted.  The  irreconcilable  inconsistency  of  these 
two  grounds  for  urging  free  coinage  of  silver  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of 
the  silver  party.  ...  If  Mr.  Bryan  is  right  in  proving  that  silver  will 
rise  to  par  with  gold,  prices  will  remain  on  the  gold  level,  consequently 
he  is  absolutely  wrong  in  telling  the  farmer  that  prices  will  rise.  Both 
of  these  things  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  true."  Let  us  see.  The 
demand  for  silver  will  increase  with  free  coinage,  and  the  demand  for 
gold  will  decrease  when  the  monetary  demand  now  resting  wholly  upon 
it  goes  over,  in  part  at  least,  to  silver.  The  increased  demand  for  silver 
will  lift  its  value,  and  the  decreased  demand  for  gold  will  lower  its 
value,  so  that  silver  may  rise  to  parity  with  gold  under  free  coinage  and 
still  there  be  plenty  of  room  for  a  rise  of  prices.  The  *'  irreconcilable 
inconsistency  *'  is  a  myth.  The  whole  of  I^ughlin's  ^^  argument,''  as  I  sup- 
pose he  would  call  it,  rests  on  a  pun  upon  the  words  "gold  level." 
When  he  says  that  if  silver  rises  to  par  with  gold,  "  prices  will  remain  on 
the  gold  level,"  he  wants  you  to  think  of  the  present  gold  level,  whereas 
the  real  gold  level  after  free  coinage  will  be  below  the  present  gold 
level. 

After  spending  twenty-eight  lines  in  showing  that  Bryan  is  "  abso- 
lutely wrong,"  Prof.  Laughlin  says,  "Mr.  Bryan  may  mean  that  intro- 
ducing silver  will  raise  the  value  of  silver  and  lower  the  value  of  gold, 
so  that  silver  would  not  have  to  climb  all  the  wav  from  63  cents  to  100 
cents  (of  the  present  standard),  and  par  would  be  reached  at  some  point 
between."  Will  some  one  explain  why  Prof.  Laughlin  dilated  on  the 
"irreconcilable  inconsistency"  of  statements  that  he  meant  in  the 
next  paragraph  to  show  were  perfectly  consistent?  Why  did  he  declare 
that  Bryan  was  "  absolutely  wrong  "  and  then  proceed  to  illustrate  how 
he  might  be  absolutely  right?  Why  did  he  affirm  that  "both  of  these 
things  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  true,"  and  in  the  very  next  sentence 
show  that  they  could  very  easily  both  be  true? 

We  may  get  some  light  upon  the  reason  by  looking  further  into  his 
article.  In  the  third  paragraph  he  says :  "  Will  there  be  a  withdrawal  of 
gold?  Unmistakably.  ...  As  ordinary  bullion  without  a  stamp,  one 
grain  of  gold  buys  thirty-two  grains  of  silver ;  as  coined  gold,  one  grain 
of  gold  buys  only  sixteen  coined  grains  of  silver.  ...  By  melting  his  gold 
coins,  or  selling  them  by  weight,  the  owner  of  gold  can  buy  thirty-two 
grains  of  silver  in  the  market.  He  would  certainly  be  a  fool  to  keep  his 
gold  in  coins  and  let  them  pass  for  only  sixteen  grains  of  silver  coin." 

The  quality  of  mind  displayed  in  this  astonishing  passage  may  per- 
haps explain  the  former  part  of  the  article  as  well  as  similar  subsequent 
idiosyncrasies  into  which  I  will  not  enter.  The  marvellous  power  of 
shutting  out  changes  of  condition  involved  in  the  assumption  that  be- 
cause a  grain  of  gold  will  buy  thirty-two  of  silver  now,  therefore  it  will 
do  the  same  under  free  coinage,  is  an  ability  that  no  one  but  a  gold-bug 
politician  or  a  professor  in  the  Rockefeller  University  could  hope  to 
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attain.  The  gold  men  appear  to  have  no  use  for  the  great  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  If  russet  horses  are  all  the  fashion,  while  white  horses  are 
in  small  demand,  and  the  two  colors  are  produced  in  about  equal  quau- 
tities,  it  is  clear  that  a  low  value  will  be  placed  on  the  white  horses ;  but 
if  the  fashion  changed  so  that  white  horses  came  into  demand,  their 
value  would  rise.  And  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  silver.  Free  coinage 
will  increase  the  demand  for  it,  its  value  will  rise,  and  one  grain  of  gold 
will  no  longer  buy  thirty-two  grains  of  silver.  Prof.  I^ughlin  says  the 
owner  of  gold  would  be  a  fool  to  keep  it  in  coin  and  pass  it  for  sixteen 
grains  of  silver  when  he  could  melt  it  and  get  thirty-two  grains  for  it; 
and  we  may  add  that  the  owner  of  silver  would  be  equally  a  fool  to  give 
thirty-two  grains  of  it  for  one  of  gold  when  he  could  have  it  coined  into 
an  equivalent  for  two  grains  of  gold. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Prof.  Laughlin  found  Prof.  Bemis  ^^incompe- 
tent." Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  says  that  Prof.  Bemis  is  one  of  the  very 
ablest  economists  in  the  country,  and  other  high  authorities  who  have 
followed  the  work  of  the  young  professor  say  that  the  Judgment  is  a 
true  one.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Prof.  Bemis  is  utterly  ^^  incom- 
petent "  to  write  in  earnest  in  the  Laughlin  style.  He  does  not  possess 
the  magic  power  of  drawing  conclusions  entirely  independent  of  facts 
and  premises,  which  seems  to  come  so  easy  to  Prof.  Laughlin.  Prof. 
Bemis  allows  his  mind  to  be  trammelled  by  facts  and  restrained  by  the 
laws  of  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning,  and  so  it  came  about  that, 
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this  "incompetence"  he  was  dropped  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 
But  Prof.  Laughlin  is  safe  no  matter  what  subject  he  investigates.  The 
only  things  likely  to  interfere  with  a  life  tenure  in  the  economic  depart- 
ment of  Chicago  University  are  knowledge  and  independence,  and  from 
these  calamities  Prof.  Laughlin  appears  to  be  securely  protected  both 
by  his  position  and  his  disposition. 
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"  A  HlBtory  of  Auiiculur  GuifcsBiiiii 
nud  iDdul^enecH  In  the  iMtia  Cliuivli.' 
By  lleurj-  Cliarlea  l,«i,  I.I..  ]>.  In  tlnw 
(X'tiivo  voliiiuex  ut  ulxiut  llvi>  hiitiilittl 
lageseacli.  Vi.l.m,«HIielKlilfiii--sliiiil.s 
ot  iiidllii'Viil    mill    iiiiHlerii   iti<liil);i'ii(i'K. 

{I'l^-U      JUT        VllillltlU,      L-lOtll,      83.  I.(M 

Bruthtiro  &  Cu.,  {mblUlicrs,  I'liiludvliiliui 
and  Xew  York.     WSW.) 

At  li*iiKili  tlio  );reiit  work  of  Dr.  [[<-]ii.v 
t.'luirlcH  1^11,  (liiiling  in  im  i>xliiiii>tlvi: 
immnei-  with  tlie  liisiitry  of  cimti'i^siiiti 
and  indiilKciK'ci'  in  tliu  lioiiiiiii  (litinli. 
imnui)  on  oii^iniil  w)^^**  mid  Htutoincii'.s 
ot  4'u(hi>lii-  iiutliorlties,  haM  liui^u  com- 
pleicd.  It  if  iiiK*  of  the  must  notiiMc 
hlKtorii'iil  ciititriiiutions  to  tlw  KtiKii~li 
liteniiiire  iif  tlie  niuittoentli  coiitiiry. 
The  win'k  hiis  well  lieen  termed  nioiiii- 
mi'titiil,  Hnd  the  nunieroiis  foot-iiiiirs 
citing  tlie  mithoriliefl  ;irc  exifrt'iliiijily 
viihuililc  to  wliuUirH,  n-hiluiit  llic  siiiiie  liiiii" 
reveiiliiiK  the  vu^t  rcf^iuiivti  nijiilnil  in 
order  to  ]irPHt-nt  u  iiu'ctnlly  oiini])il(>d  mul 
iiiithoriliitlvi!  hiiilory  oF  itidulgi'tii-OK  mid 
i-cinreitiiion  ha  ret'onled  hy  (';iiliiilU' 
iiiitlioiitlro.  Tlie  unthor,  while  i>i>ssi'sri- 
lii^r  the  fearleHKni^H  and  lov<'  i>r  trinli 
wliich  fliimid  I'ver  iiiiirk  tlie  L-oiiw-iuiilluii-i 
lilsloriiin,  ill  in)  n:iy  seeks  to  wiir[i  tm-l* 
or  liLiH  I  tie  i-i'iKler'K  jiid^mr'iit.  Il  is 
evident.  Ituit  liiii  dvsire  Iihs  lieeii  to  t;ivt' 
fiiet:',  iiiKHiinte  and  umjneslicniiildi'  f;ii-l>. 
The  volumcH  will  Ih!  of  gi'ent  v;i1iie  |ci 
filnilontii  of  K»rop<^ti  Iiiiitory,  eit]M'«'i]ill>' 
:i«  llie  work  iH  oin-  nf  lliuiie  eshiiii-' live  ones 
wliieli  arc  t)uilt  iit  fiHI?  set  liown  liy  (fieui 
Ciitholtc  nnthcirities.  Tlie  linit  volume, 
u'hk-li  liua  just  .ippeureil,  deM-ril>eii  the 
Lnthoran  revolt  mid  the  ronnter  r«fontiii- 
tion  thrunfch  whkrh  the  Koirnn  ('linrcli 
nillled  Its  foivet>,  "gaiulug  in  Kplrilnal 
l)i>wer  wluit  it  had  lout  in  tcini>"nil." 
'llie  work  Ih  as  seHrehinj;  an  inijuli-y  as  It 
la  a  curcfiiUy  preiisred  and  niilhoritatlve 
coutribution  to  the  tiislorical  Utuniturc  of 
■  civiliTallon. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  v 
rend  this  year  is  "  A  Catei-. 
Constitution,"  bv.l.  \V.  Ovtr 
91.  Pnblished  by  rlie  authu 
126ihSti-eet,New  Vork.)  No 
Itepuhlie  i^huukl  be  without 
diseui<«eii  in  a  dear,  fon-ilile,  1 
exccediDj^lyeuiertaiiilD^inuiiii 
llie  author  eliowit  the  concfi: 
founders  of  onr  Koveruiiieiit, 
(■r8  of  the  <'()iislituti(>i),  :itid 
tioiH  of  the  early  iiiiei-i>ret< 
Magna  Chmia.  It  is  uu  c 
'timely  volume  at  tliv  i)r(>(i«nt 
the  origiiuil  convictions  of  I 
are  Iteing  olwcui'ed,  when  tl 
whiilly  set  aside,  by  arro^r-jni 
avarke  enthroned  1u  ii  er. 
men  and  women,  no  less 
lawyers  and  statesnieu,  it  wil 
IwnKililc.  'lliere  Is  not  a  du 
it,  —  something  reniarlialtle  iu 
thUi'hanicter. 


V'kw  more  delifrhthil  voln: 
fi-ngmentiiry  histoiical  ohami't« 
lienred  hi  ye:irs  than  "  Old  Culu 
liy  Mary  Aldeu  Ward.  {Clmii. 
I'rice  «!.«.  Itu)>erts  Bnithers 
Thctintlior  is  gifted  with  the 
iuvcstiiig  history  with  the  eliH 
inatife,  and  in  the  few-  eliapli 
(■oni]io£e  thiH  volume  i>hc  deals 
father  of  Ainerkia's  history;  ■ 
ant<H'rat  of  New  England;  at 
inagistrute;  some  delusions  of 
fathers ;  a  j^roup  of  Puritan  pv 
eluiptor,  that  In  which  the  ai 
cnsses  the  Salem  witchcraft, 
me  as  Incking  in  grasp  of  tb 
logk^il  pi-oblem  involveil.  T 
liie  iiclion  ot  the  girls,  itith  II 
i-i'siilt,  to  lunnte  wk'kedn>«s,  fi 
and  simple,  seems  to  luj,  in 
ot  well-uuthentlcBted  psteholo 
nomena,  10  show  our  anthor  1 
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416  pages.    Paper  covor.    is  cents. 
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« HYPNOTISM  t  How  It  Is  Done, 


Its  Uses  and  Dangers^ 


ff 


By  JAMB5  R.  COCKE.  M.  D. 


Dr.  James  R.  Cocke  treats  this  mieresting  subject  very  fully.  The  work  is  probably  the 
best  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared  in  the  English  language.  —  Indianapolis  Journal. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  nf  hypnotism  and  other  mental  phenomena  by 
ignorant  and  irresponsiMe  book-makers  and  maga/.ine  writers  that  a  clear  and  common-sense 
work  upon  the  subject  from  nn  authoritative  .source  may  be  regarded  as  a  public  boon. 

The  great  charm  of  thi;  work  is  its  simplicity  and  clearness.  It  is  written  so  that  the 
lay  reader  may  gain  the  benefits  of  the  auiiior's  undoubted  peculiar  genius  and  research,  and 
fr.m  this  fact  its  value  to  the  world  is  many  times  multiplied.  —  Boston  Home  J*mrnal. 

A  most  timely  work  on  a  subject  that  is  just  now  of  vital  interest  to  the  general  public 
as  well  as  to  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions. 


PRICE  IN  CLOTH,  $1.50. 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  the  price* 

Arena  Publishing  Company, 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON,  JIASS. 
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'iillik- 


the 


light  o(  wi'lU'^Mlill'^licil  |isyt-l]<>l<>Ki<':i1 
fiic[s.  The  numilive  uf  I'lii'ls  lieir,  iis 
drt-wlK'n.',  iri  wi'll  filvi'ii;  Ihc  lurcrt'iit'i", 

llDUVVlT,  :il-C,  1  lllillk,  lljit-ll  III  M'VITI-ITiti- 

I'Uiii.  Tilt  tli-i't  I'liiiiilcr  is  csiHvirilly  in- 
IcivsliiiK,   ii>'iili»f;   lis   ii  iliic*  so  ]:irj;cly 

Willi  llios.-iL-iy.-wh l...hii-.K-s..l  I'lyiii- 

iiiilti,  id   triiils,   iliH-ouni^'i'iiK'iits.  iiiid 

luiijf-cDiitmiitil  iiiislniltiiii''.  t:ii<l  llic 
foil  mill  I  Ions  f(ii-n  ivilouj  whiisi-  [lc»fi-ml- 
iiiirswer.-  L.  slicl  lii-^liv  ..u  iLiii  .-lvili/(-a 
wmiii.  Tlu'  .-inly  ;iiii..it.i  <if  New  Kiif.'- 
liiiiil  is  iilsit  ii  I'liii liter  of  ~|iei-iiil  iiileresi. 
The  :iiltllur-s  style  is  riiseiliillhl;:.  ;lllil  llie 
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liiT^eiil  diiv .  In   tlie   lirsl   ] 

ehiliiKvs   ill    t 

"Tile  M.-iJi-y 'Jiiesiii'ii"  is  ilic  title  i.i  "  t^ikei,    iis   ii 

ti  new    I'ooi;   whii'li    Inn   jiisi    ai'iK'nnil.  iiinl  <'li:iM<.'eR  ii 

written hy  (itwp'  11.  Sljihley  uf  fiiieii};".  "iimcii;.'  tlieii: 

nmU-untiiinliiK  seven  liiinilreil  iind  liiciy-  i>f    the  ;ri-eiiU 

r.uir  liir^e'iwfies.     The  [ni.'e  U  «l.r>()  in  every  niuii  wli 

I'liitli  liliidln^'.  rill  eeiils  In  [iii]ier   cover.  utter   iiiivinj; 

Stuhle  Monev  l'uhlishiii<;  <'oni]Kiiiy.  |iii1-  heeii   K><1  uHr 

llsiiors.  (-liieii^'o.     It  is  :iii  iiiiiisii:<l  1 k  note  this  disi 

in  ny  wiiys.     Insieml  >.r  ilivlslons  en.  ;.'o.]»-l  wlioii» 

tilicl*'('hiil.|ei--.-  it   is  el:i-;.llie.l  inroiil-  iir<l    do  so    In 

in;;  to   siiliJiH't    iiiiitler,  :iiiil   the   i-eliitive  disiin^iisli  In 

l)osiii,,ii   i,f    ,..ieh    |i"ii''"i    i-"    hjilti'iitisl.  [.rtvi's  ■■  jiiiioiL 
In^lesld  of  the  iisiml  tyfie  ;ill  e<|iuilly  iin-  The   si-eond 

|i..rliiiu,  tlieir  :iri,'  ^ev.■l■:ll    -lyl.'s  of  tyji.'  niiinie    kiiowh 

nse.1.   :i]id    u^e.i    lllH-i-;,lly.    tlins    ^'iviii^'  why  It  is  ilnii 

liroiniiieiiee  to   n  oriU   :ind   s(.nteiiee>   in  imIs  of  [iiiMhie 

the   siinie  iininner   lli:il    ii  s,,r:iker  ghr-  eriil  |>i'iees  i|Ki 
eniiihii-is.     lnsi,.;i,lc.tsi!ileiii.-iitsof  liiels  'I'lie  thinl  i 

iiii;ii-eoiii|i:iniiil  hy  iirocif  of  ilieir  untlien-  in     the    order 

tieity.  Ihi'  v>Ty  oH).>>ii,-  .K-eur',  the  mile-  order-    loiil    I 

liHimiii^   wlili   till-   Minlioriiies    for   e;ii'li  wlietlier    ^ik 

fliKeiiii'nr   of    hiet.      Tin'   iihnnilnuec?   of  liilliii;;  t|>"K'''' 

Ihi'  historlcMl  ihiia  :ind  tlie  :irr:in>;i-ini'ni  ihi-    wiiy  (lie 

inline-    for  thi'   h<-l   :•    |>i'<>ii>iii.'tit    |.hiei'  :iiid    wli<deH:iti 

nnioiii:  III.'  IIiL i;.l  1 1.-  <.t  li.U  i:eiter:i-  :<  in.'^^ili.'e  wldi 
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ITie  fifth  is  the  analytical  armnge- 
ment  of  the  data,  which  shows  tlie  eftei't 
of  the  breaking  of  the  practically  con- 
stant market  ratio  between  silver  bullion 
and  gold  bullion  in  1873,  and  also  the 
evil  eflects  which  have  resulted  from  tlie 
divergence  of  tlie  ratio  (pige  124). 

Sixth,  the  bringing  together  of  the 
data  concerning  the  outlook  for  silver 
prices  and  gold  pri(?es  (page  175). 

Seventh,  the  analytical  arrangement 
of  the  data  as  to  the  efl'ei't  of  the  i>i- 
nietallic  laws  whicli  exi!«t<Ml  prior  to 
1873  (page  223).  Here  is  wliere  tlie 
working  of  (Jiesham's  law  is  pointed  out. 

This  and  the  defence  made  bv  tlr^ 
advocates  of  the  gold  standard  lead  up 
to  tlie  sei'ond  i)art  of  the  book,  namely, 
history  in  the  order  of  its  occurrence  to 
show  that  the  moneyed  interests  seek  to 
lower  general  prices.  Here  the  contri- 
bution to  economic  knowledge  consists 
in  an  exceedingly  complete  collection  of 
historical  data  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  it  occurred.  It  is  a  valuabl(»  ad- 
dition to  economic  literature,  and  must 
convince  every  one  who  carefully  rends 
it  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
the  age  is,  Can  the  modern  stiUe  pro- 
tet^t  it«  citizens V  (pageG95).  As  to  Mr. 
Blaine  and  the  manner  in  which  Wall 
Street  creditors  and  monopolists  defeiiteii 
liim  for  the  presidency,  the  evidence 
here  set  forth  nmst  have  a  far-reiiching 
efTect,  and  if  the  book  is  widely  read  be- 
tween now  and  Nov.  3,  it  will  result 
in  the  Wall  Street  party  losing  a  host 
of  votes.  Those  who  in  1880  voted  for 
(Jen.  Hancock  for  President,  a  knowledge 
of  tlie  cause  of  his  defeiit  will  ceitainlv 
keep  from  supporting  any  gold-standard 
t  icket. 

We  now  take  up  a  portion  of  Mr.  Shil)- 
ley's  work  upon  which  economists  will 
be  divided,  and  that  is  his  claim  tliat  in 
several  of  our  American  universities  the 
trustees  employ  none  but  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  continuance  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. But  here  it  is  a  matter  of  evidence 
and  not  of  opinion,  and  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  Ceilain  it  is  that  there 
should  be  competition  in  the  teachings  in 
our  universities  instead  of  the  monopoly 
which  now  exists.  Now  the  trustees^  if 
oose,  too,  control  a\)fto\\x\ft\y  tXv^ 


teachings,  whereas  in  European  nnlversK 
ties  this  is  not  the  case.  Mr.  Shiblev  i- 
of  the  opinion  thjit  if  in  our  uuiversitit? 
the  teachings  in  tlie  monetary  depart- 
ments had  l)een  of  the  order  of  tliai 
given  in  Kuroi)ejni  universities,  our  \)*!*y 
))le  Avould  at  this  time  be  almost  uimni- 
mous  in  their  demand  for  a  stalile  meai^ 
ure  of  prices,  and,  in  conf»e<|uence,  wf 
should  i>e  enjoying  it.  Ours  is  a  coni- 
i)anitively  new  country,  he  wivs,  and  our 
l)eople  are  intelligent,  and  tliorefore 
would  have  enacted  laws  insuring  sta- 
bility in  the  measure  of  prices  if  they 
had  not  been  deceive*!  at  the  fountain- 
hea<l  of  knowledge  —  our  ^reat  uni- 
versities. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  use<i  by  Mr. 
Shibley  to  lejul  up  to  the  j^reat  political 
question  of  the  day.  Shall  tlie  l'nite<l 
States  enter  upon  the  unrestricted  coin- 
age of  gold  and  silver  at  IG  to  1? 

To  ascertain  the  effect  of  sucli  a  law, 
he  divides  it  into  what  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate effects  and  what  the  immeduite 
effet^ts. 

Considering  first  the  ulthnate  efftvts, 
he  takes  the  admitte<i  fact  that  it  would 
raise  general  prices  in  the  Ignited  States, 
and  then  estimates  the  amount  of  the 
rise.  'I'o  do  this,  he  first  distinguishes 
between  the  prices  of  pyports  and  im- 
jHtrts  and  prices  la  (jfinernJ^  as  the  market 
ratio  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  is  marked 
by  the  prices  of  export  and  iiniwrt.  To 
show  what  would  be  the  effect  on  export 
prices,  he  goes  back  into  the  liistory  of 
the  effec»t  of  the  increased  purchases  of 
silver  by  the  United  States  in  1890,  as 
facts  outweigh  all  theories.  Other  data 
are  given,  together  with  the  opinions  of 
men  like  Cernuschi,  President  Andrews, 
Banker  Frewen,  Henry  Hucks  Gib1>s 
(now  Lord  Aldenham),and  many  others. 

As  to  temporary  effects,  Mr.  Shibley 
makes  a  critical  analysis  of  the  situation 
in  the  order  of  time  in  which  e^ch  event 
would  <x.*cur.  It  is  logical,  and  he  sujk 
l)orts  ejicli  i>roposition  by  the  facts  of 
history. 

In  short,  we  l)elieye  that  a  person  of 
intelligence  who  reads  t-he  book  cannot 
do  aught  else  than  advocate  the  restora- 
tion  of   silver,  and  this,  too,  without 
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sol//-;  \7;ir  intnhs  r/:n.\f  iir.iniEh'r  s,  sto\k  li-  ^"o.,  finfAuO, 

^^nnl('  rriiio  it  \\i\<  Ikhmi  tomieii  ^'deei 
d;iiu:rn»u*-,*'  '*  iiiiinoriiL"  eti-.  It  U  di 
«'ult  it>  undfisiniid  x\\%*  <;r(fiiiuU  for  si 
niihisni,  im-  ri;rhtly  ivad  it  iM»iitains  1 


"  \Viili«nii  >iii."l»\   M.iiiin.l.  I*nifli:iril 

rloili,  |n:ri'  >I.J."»  .  i-  .1  -iiiiriilnriv  inii'i- 

I'^ilini;  Imm»K.  i-nlinlx    liiMrirnl    ti'(»iii  ilii* 

(»rtiili;il'\     ritiiVf!iliM;i:il    nn\t'l.      Tin-    |>hil 

N    IhiM    :iim1  ^ijiiirnii:  in   :i    il«*y;ri'i'.    ;iiul 

i«.<in'  l»\  ;i  ^Uiltul  ;i'iil  fU-MT  \\ril«'r.      Ilit' 

llfl'oiiH'    i*   ;i    \niij|M     .li'wi^li    i;;irl    lit    l;ir«' 

lii-.-iiit  \ .  ciiiirclN  4iiir*-i'cMt  tmin  ilit>  t\|i«*^ 
mI"  luT  r:hi'.  will'  IjM-i  lii't'M  l»riiii:;lM  ii]»  li\ 
Imt  t:i":iniM;il  InT.  :i  .li-w  i|im1i-i- in  ;irt .  snj-- 
n'Uinlrd  IVniii  ii)l:iiii\  with  tli<'  w  itiMJcrliil 
lirMiiiifii'iii'*  iti  -i-ii))iiiii-i  :i>iil  ]i:iiMtiiii:'  i>l 

llicniil   'A\\y\    iriiiili-iii    lii:i'>1i-|>.    wllirli   lirr 
«fl':ilult:illiiT   Ii:i»   ri'lliili-il.    in    In*   ^\\\\\   :il 

t';iliUli»ll^    plitT-   In    lllc   Wf.illllN    :iM(l     \.\A\' 

i<»n:il>Ii'  I.niitinj.i  r-  w  ji.i  ;i.iiiMiii/f  Iii<>ci'|«>- 
lir.-iti'ii  stui-c  nil  liiiini  '^(iii-l.  the  rliilil 
^l"n\\ ->  ll|i  wi'll  ;l  |i;i--i<'!i;ilf  lnvr  nt  llir 
h«':iilliliil.  :iImI  Ii'T  liiiM'i  i':il:i-iI\  iili-nrli^ 
lllr  ni:iii\  I«'L'"«'ii'l-'  Jiii'i  -Iniir*  rriitriiii;" 
mnnd  lln'  \;Minii-  |i:iiiilinj-  Mini  ^-trilin'-. 
wIlirliMi'c  ri'l:iili'il  fi»  ll«'r  l»V  ln'l'  ^lMI:t|- 
lalln'r'*  nhl  ;i!iil  r.iitlilnl  ;i-»i-t:iiil.  .M:ii- 
tin.  Ami"!  -mli  -nr  rniiinliiii:-;,  tin-  n.i;- 
iM'mI  jllf.iliiiln'"-  :imI  iiri:iuln;ili\4MH-:-  n| 
lnT  tlisjHi-ilinri  :iri'  li>  li;lilrii«'il.  ^in'  i« 
i-^lMM-i.-iilN  ;iiir:nii«l  i.'jii  i\ijiii-iii'  liiilr 

I'Milllillir  nl  |)i«>  \I:ii|ii|i|i:i.  --Illipn-i-il  In  l>r 
.'I   IJntliri'lii.  1"»  wliii-li  -In*  lM-;ir-  ;i    rii:ir\rl- 

Inil*    n'-rmli|,lliC«".   .I'lil     \\u-    tllilil    |n|l;;>     In 

;rro\v  lip  :i-.  liUi- in  -niil  .iml  luitiilin  Mh* 
M.'ulnijTK)  :j-  -I:i'  i'  iiU»-  lirr  piriim-.  tn 
lM»]mn'  :iiiii  wiiliniii  ^in :  tnr  :ililinui:li 
i'iiiiiriii;:  i«»  iln-  ii-iwi-  •»!   \\\v  liiiili  nt   lit-r 

r.-lllliTS,  -In-  ll.l-  .1  Ulfril  |n\«'  liir  ilii^ 
M.'ninim.'l.        \\  \U'\\    ;il»ni|l    «'ii;lllt't'M   >]li'  Ih'- 

t'«nm*-  pn^-;« ■-:-.<'•  i  willi  llif  i«li*;i  lii:il  >ln-  i- 
to    Im'  tin-   M:nl<nm:i    <»|    \\vy   prnpU'.   ilj.n 

tlllNHIiill  !H'|-  i^  |n  III'  Imi'II  tin*  Mi-»>iMll  ln|- 
W  Iin*«'  rnmilli;;    tll«"\      jnnlv.        \rnmii|    tlii^ 

ilri'.'ini  nj  tiir  .lr\\i<*li  ni:tiili-ii  ilic  nutlmr 
\\r;ivi"»  :i  mn»t  iii;iriiinu-.  ;iini  ■*i;irt li]i«x 
pint  wliicli  imliis  ili«'  iiiiiiii  wiili  :in  al- 
IIKWt  ]i:iiiiriil  :ili>-nr)itinlL  tn  tile  cm]. 
Jnri»l<MiiaiIy  Mr.  ]*rli«"liar«l  iriN"'*  \ivi<i 
picllll'JS  nl  linllilnli  »nrii»i\.  witli  It*  Imj- 
low  111'"*  and  arlitirialil  \ .  ami  ^^Imws  up  in 
a  pitii«'*>  \va\  that  I'las- nt  par\riiu<  wlm 


sons  of  iliN'p  iiioniliiy  and  also  uf  wa 


111!'- 


"  <  li.H-krrs :  a  Ilard-Lurk  Storv," 
llniiv  j;io>^«mu  .Ir.  (idoth,  prU*e  $1.4 
i>  a  pal  I  let  ir  liitli*  sim  y,  well  told,  hut 
tlu*  s*fiir  iM'iu*:  f<»r  tht»  most  yK\xt  i 
Aiiu'ritaii  raoM'niiiso — intor1ard<Hl  w 
niUi'h  rariM'ourM*  slaii^  and  horsv  t: 
ih.-il  will  Ih>  uiiiiit«>lli;;ilili'  to  the  oiiUiki 
ri-adrr.  'I'lu'  history  of  < 'litx'kfrs,  i 
lirrn.-  whoM'  rral  nanu>  i*s  Kdwanl  Can 
Im'II.  -  lii-^  lovt*  lor  his  hoautlful  voir 
witV,  wliostMli'ath.  with  othfrniisfortui] 
Inllowiii;;  ill  its  traiiu  drivos  hnu  to  t 

>lia«ly  litVofa  rarr-i*oursi>  "MiMit," is  fi 

«»r  p;iintul  inhMvl.  lli<  happy-^vliu'l 
(li-posiiion  and  c|iiaint  dndU»ry,  umi 
uliirli  hp  hidos  ilif  tni>;inly  of  hi.<  lif 
rndi'ar  liiin  to  i!u»  ivadtM*,  who  i^  plad 
\oA\v  liiiii  on  the  n'turii  to  a  more  huiio 
al»h»  fan'iT  hcfon*  t)u»  vidiimc  oloso 
'•  <  iH'rUt'iN  "  i*i  tht»  Sfvond  hook  wiittt 
l»v  Mr.  lUo'ijioin,  who  is  a  y«»im«^  Wostei 
man,  and  it  is  >aid  hy  those  wiio  kuo 
liiiu  that  (luvkrrs's  iK'st  traitanrehi^owi 


Oncot  the  iiiosi  rharinin^  of  Me'Si^r 
^ton«'  \  (o.'s  lato  puhlioatious  U  tl 
^rroml  scrit's  of  *' l*ri>s»»  Fancies"  I 
KMi'ljanl  K«*  (iallicniio.  Mr.  I^  Gallieui 
i-l»otli  a  »rrao«'ful  and  a  vi^oixius  writ*' 
and  in  tin'  niiii'liM'ii  essays  eoniposiii 
ilii*  vnlniiH*,  from  ilie  openhi^  «*ssa^ 
•*  A  ^I'M-ntli-Story  Heaven,"  to  tli 
rlo^in;:  onr,  '»  \  Seaport  hi  the  M<h>ii, 
iIm-i'i'  are  so  inueh  >fraeeful  iniai^ei'i 
wit,  wi^loin,  and  patlios,  that  if  lli 
author  had  written  notldn^  cUe  i 
woulil  Im*  siillieient  to  ^ive  hlni  lii^h  n\\\ 
'.\<  a  wriii'i'.  hi  his  quaint  faneifs  uii< 
huim»rou>i  eoiieelts  he  often  ivniinds  ili 
iiadcr  of  tin'  p:entle  Klia,  while  hi 
vigorous  deniiueiation  and  soathiii; 
i-ritieisiii  of  some  of  our  nioilern  sham 
and    nialvt»-helieve8     are    as     .stroiif^   a 


are  williii*;:  \i>  «Mu\\iYe  vvuy  ^liirht  or  insult  and  niakt»-helieve8  are  as  .stronjj  a 
if  iMilv  l\»eY  euu  \»YV\s\v-W\Y\s  \\\v\v\Wsvx-  iarlyle's  own,  if  not  eouolied  in  suel 
eallwi  *Mipp*'^*  ^^'^^•*  VW  W^v^V  \s^  v\vv\-  \\\\w\\\\vcvA\\Vslug  U^rms.  It  is  a  iruisii 
Intense,  aud  >\ y\V\v\v;\n  ov\^\m\«  Va      v\v\\.  \\i>  \i^vi>k\^^^Y^^^wiing  that  is  no 
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woi'ili  rRHdiiiK  twice.  It  this  li«  so, 
"  Pi'ine  FatiL'k'ti "  (ieaervfS  a  liigh  riiuk 
in  our  llteruturc.  for  It  can  lie  n:u<l  a^Hio 
ittid  Hg^u  with  pleuHure  hiuI  jiroflt. 
L«t  one  opeu  at  rnailoni  at  any  \ivge  of 
this  delightful  vulutue  ami  he  will  be 
Bure  to  fia<l  soinuthitiK  that  will  iritun>Bt 
or  amuse  or  raise  the  niiud  to  bigliiT 
spiritual  thoughts. 

"  Kpist-oiJO  and  Co."  (ulotli,  price  81.25) 
the  flrst  Eii);lish  traii^latiou  from  llie 
work  of  the  eminent  Italian  iiovulis't  ami 
poet,  Gabriele  D'AiinunKio,  is  frmn  tin: 
pea  of  Hyrta  I.coiiorii  .loin'ri,  and  in  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  the  tran:<lat<>r 
havlnji;  gruspeil  the  full  nieaning  and 
spirit  of  the  author.  .\lthouKh  very  llti  Ic 
known  in  tliis  couutry,  the  name  of 
Qabrlel«  D'Auuuu/.lo  tiecame  fiiinnii^  in 


Euroi)eati  literary  clrc-lps  several  years 
ago  and  he  i$  among  the  forettin^'t  nowl- 
ists  In  his  own  country.  "  Kpiiwopo  aud 
<;«."  is  a  work  displayin};  gre.-it  streofttli 
and  power.  It  is  tit  oncp  rt-allstii^  tra^-, 
and  psychological ;  a  story  of  a  llfi^- 
tragedy,  told  W)  I'very  niiiiuttrsi  detail 
with  a  pai<siouiite  itiUsiisity  tvliicli  int:ke< 
the  reader  forget  that  In-  is  i-eading  a 
story  uiid  that  he  is  not  assisting  at  h 
dram:i  in  which  the  uctors  iire  liviug  the 
various  part*,  not  nciing  them,  'llif 
cliaracters  of  Ktli^>coIl■),  \\auz«'r,  ami 
(iiiievra  slain]>  themselves  on  the  l)r:iiii. 
It  is  a  morhid  iisychnlo^^iciil  study  iii 
whioh  the  jiiissioiis  and  tii.-  workings  of 
tlie  spirit  ure  tiiiccil  by  a  writer  wliu  is 
desi^rihcd  as  having  the  faculty  ol 
looking  at  Ute  from  hoih  wltliuut  Bud 
widiiii. 
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SONG    BLOSSOMS. 

By  JULIA  ANNA  WOLCOTT. 

Readers  of  The  Century^  The  Arena,  The  Christian  Register,  The  Boston 
T'ranscript,  etc.,  are  familiar  with  Miss  Wolcott's  verse.  Much  of  it  has 
received  the  cordial  approval  of  the  best  critics,  been  quoted  by  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  set  to  music  and  sung  in  thousands  of 
homes,  recited  by  elocutionists,  etc.,  etc.,  and  so  become  firmly  established 
in  the  popular  heart.  Perhaps  no  contributor  of  verse  to  current  literature  has 
achieved  so  wide  a  popularity  as  has  Miss  Wolcott.  In  this  volume,  to  the 
poems  that  have  already  won  a  deserved  popularity  are  added  many  new  ones 
now  printed  for  the  first  time. 

An  excellent  chance  to  secure  the  old  favorites,  and  the  recent 
work  combined,  in  a  substantial  and  permanent  form. 


Price,  in  handsome  cloth,  $1.25. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid   on   receipt  of  price    by   the 
Publishers. 

THE  ARENA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  Good  Christmas  Book 


BLOSSOMS  OF  THOUGHT, 


"  Blossoms  of  Thoiijxhl,'*  as  the  title  implies,  is  not  a  book  for 
continuous  reading,  but  one  to  bo  opened  at  random  in  brief  moments  of 
leisure  for  a  suggestive  and  helpful  tliought  that  may  serve  to  sweeten 
toil.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  assist  others  to  lind  Him  who  is  "  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  that  thereby  they  may  enter  "  the  pathway  of 
eternal  progress." 


PRICE    IN    CLOTH,   75   CENTS. 
"     PAPER,  25  " 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


ARENA    PUBLISHING   CO., 

Boston,  r\ass. 


!>-  '''"-Ar.ena  [HlB.Co- 


,"' 


PRICE  IN  CLOTH.  $I.2S.    PAPBk.  5U  CENTS. 
Jibr  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  u/wn  receipt  n/  the  price. 

Arena  Publishing  Company, 

''-opley  Squarv,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Sm/leu 


The  ■  . 


W/LL/s  Barnes 


PRICE  IN  CLOTH,  $1.25.    PAPER,  50  CtNTS. 
For  sale  by  all  hooksfllers.  Sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 

Arena  Publishing  Company, 

Copley  Square.  BOSTON,  MASS 


BN  IMPORTHNT  WORK. 

|vyofy§(^i\?r<^§; 


\AHi\\^f(\^.Q.  J£ 


PRICE.  CLOTH,  $I.HO.    PAPl-.K,  SO  CENTS. 

-  <-!e  in-  aU  hooL-rhW^.      S,;,t  p...-!-p.u\/  uf.u,  rca-if-l  "/  the  price. 


lEAT    SPECIAL    SALE 

POSITIVELY   LIMITED   TO    NOVEMBER    30. 
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MCODEMUS:  A  POEM. 


By  GRACE  SHAW  DUFF. 


In  this  fine  blank- verse  poem,  written  by  the  well-known  New  York  autiK 
ess,  Mrs.  Grace  Shaw  Duff,  is  given,  in  autobiographic  form  as  from  t 
lips  of  Nicodemus  himself,  a  poetic  account  of  the  two  episodes  between  il 
ruler  of  the  Jews  and  Jesus,  as  related  in  the  third  and  seventh  chapters 
John's  gospel. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on  first-class  paper,  and  is  finely  illustrai 
with  numerous  half-tones,  after  sepia-wash  drawings  by  that  excellent  artist  Fn 
erick  C.  Gordon;  and  each  section  of  the  poem  has  a  charmingly  arti: 
vignette  for  the  initial  capital  letter.  The  binding  is  in  keeping  with  the  gi 
eral  get-up,  and  the  book  will  make  an  admirable  Christmas  present. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS. 

For  sale  by  all  bookseller:*.     Sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  t/te  price 

Arena  Publishing  Company, 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON,  ilASS. 


VISION  OF  THYRZK 

THE  GIFT  OF  THE  HILLS. 


By  IRIS. 


The  author  is  convinced  that  war,  strife,  poverty,  misery,  disease,  and  dea 
are  the  result  of  man's  reckless  self-indulgence ;  and  that  so  long  as  he  sh 
be  actuated  by  greed  and  selfishness  in  his  tillage  of  the  soil,  in  the  vario 
industrial  pursuits,  and  in  the  marts  of  trade,  he  will  "  sow  the  wind  and  rei 
the  whirlwind." 

But  this  lamentable  state  of  things  will  not  continue  forever.     The  autiio 

with  "prophetic  mind,"  perceives  that  the  time  will  come  when   man  will  Ir 

in  harmony  with  Nature,  and  yield  himself  to  the  guidance  of  "  Divine  Love 

So  guided  and  inspired,  he  will  refine,  purify,  and  ennoble  the  life  of  his  fe 

low-men.     Then  agriculture  will  be  "  restored  to  right  uses  **  and   held  in  i 

pristine  honor ;  and  the  earth  will  yield  its  fruits  abundantly.     A  noble  simpi 

city  and  wholesomeness  will  characterize  the  life  of  man,  and  universal  pca< 

will   gladden    his   heart.     The  whole  world  will  rejoice  in  the  return  of  tl 

Golden  Age. 

PRICE,  CLOTH.  75  CENTS. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  tfu  pric 

Arena  Publishing  Company, 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A.  NEW 

DEPARTURE 


**  WELCOME,     ENGLISHHEN ;  " 
c^r.   Pilgrims,   Puritans,  and  Roger  Williams  Vindi- 
cated, and  His  Sentence  of  Banishment 

Ought  to  be  Revoked. 


By  Rev.  T.  M.  Merriman,  M.  A.,  author  of  "Trail  of  History,"  "William, 

Prince  of  Orange,"  etc. 


Second  Edition.     With  Index.     Square  i2mo.     Cloth,  $..oo. 


SOME   TESTinONIALS. 


"I  heartily  indorse  the  advanced  view  which  Rev.  T.  M.  Merriman,  A.  M.,  has  wrought 
out  ...  to  the  effect  that  the  *  Pilgrims,  Puritans,  and  Roger  Williams*  were,  after  all,  in  es- 
sential agreement,  concurring  in  points  much  more  numerous  than  those  in  which  they  disa- 
greed. I  believe  that  the  presentation  of  such  a  view  will  do  much  good."  —  Rev.  £.  Ben- 
JAAiiN  Andrews,  D.  I).,  LL.  D.,  President  Brown  University. 

"  Vour  hook, '  Pilgrims,  Puritans,  and  Roger  Williams  Vindicated,*  is  received.  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  remembrance  ...  I  offer  you  my  good  wishes  and  thanks.'*  —  Hon.  R. 
C.  WiNTHRor,  LL.  D. 

**  I  value  your  discussion  of  this  great  subject.*' —  Joskph  Cook. 

"  Has  written  with  an  infi)rming  clearness  and  candor  worthy  of  all  praise.** —  Rev. 
John  W.  OL.MsrEAr),  I).  I).,  editor  Watchman. 

"This  volume  has  become  a  rarity  at  the  outset,  which  it  usually  takes  a  hundred  years 
for  a  book  like  tills  to  achieve.  .  .  .  [Its]  influence  will  not  fail  to  advance  the  cause  it  un- 
dei takes  to  maintain.**  —  Boston   Transcript, 

**  An  absolutely  unicjuc  book  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  specimen  attempt  to  deal  with 
New  Kngland  ecclesiastical  affairs.'*  —  Boston  Herald. 

''The  author  has  evidence  that  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  and  many  others  with  him,  main- 
tained that  the  sentence  of  banishment  against  Roger  Williams'ought  to  have  l>een  revoked, 
and  that  it  still  should  be.  His  book  is  interesting  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.'*  —  Chris- 
tian Standard t  Chicago. 

••  We  indorse  the  views  of  this  author  and  his  purpose  and  aim.**  —  Zion^s  Herald, 


For  saU  by  the  trade  ^  or  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers ^ 

Arena  Publishing  Company, 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IN  THE  NICK  OF  TIMI 


RMAD  IT. 


PRICE,   PAPER,   2S  CENTS. 

J^i'f  sale  hy  all  booksellers.      Sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  the  pri 

Arena  Publishing  Company, 


Copley  Square, 


BOSTON,  HASj 


price;  cloth,  $1.00. 
paper,  50  cts. 

J^or  sale  by  alt  h.wk-.kakrs.  Sent  poslpaid  on  irceipt  of  price. 

Arena  Putitis/iing  Co.,  lii'i/cn,  Mass. 


€§* 


TIIAfROMANIsfljO 


ADELLA  RM^^  ARTHUR- 

price:  cloth,  S1.26. 
PAPER,  SO  CTS. 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Senl postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA. 

MAJOR  S.  H.  M.  BYERS, 

Author  of  the  famous  "Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.'' 

"The  March  to 
the  Sea  "  is  a  vigor- 
ous, patriotic,  narra- 
tive poem  by  Major 
S.  H.  M.  Byers, 
author  of  the  famous 
"Sherman's  March 
to  the  Sea."  There 
has  notbeen  present- 
ed to  readers  for  a 
long  lime  so  fine  a 
poetical  compound 
as  is  made  by  the 
simplicity  of  these 
war  stories  told  in 
this  bold  and  mar- 
tial verse,  softened, 
as  it  often  is,  by  the 
slower  heartbeats  of 
a  soldier  in  reverie. 
The  whole  poem  is 
chained  with  the  action  ol  baiilefieUis,  bm  modernized  by  a  spirit  free  from 
hateful  bitterness.  Humanity  in  its  noblest  rage  cries  alond  from  ils  hncs.  It 
is  far  removed  from  the  commonplace,  and  yet  the  universal  hfe  is  everywhere 
disclosed  in  it.  Wit,  humor,  pathos,  martyrdom,  heroic  conquesls,  magnanimity, 
—  all  th"  "inest  war  thoughts  and  potencies  are  in  it.  The  n:ition  will  not  be- 
come weak  m  meniorj'  or  present  action  while  such  battle  verse  is  written  and 
read.  This  poem  will  be  well  thtmibed  on  the  chair-arm  of  every  old  soldier 
whose  brain  lives  with  his  heart.  The  new  generation  will  grow  more  soldierly 
as  it  reads  these  pain-and-glnr)'  tales  of  our  fathers. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  great  Sherman  monument  which  is  to  be 
erected  at  Washington  the  following  lines  from  Major  Byers's  famous  poem, 
"Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,"  will  appear: 


Cloth,  $1.35  ;   Paper,  50  cents. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  TRADB,  OR 

THE  ARENA    PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

COPLEY  SQ..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SANTA  GLAUS'  HOME, 

WITH   OTHER   STORIES  AND  RHYMES. 


HELEN  M.  CLEVELAND. 


This  is  ihc  tills  of  a  delightful  and  ■■- 
Wresting  Ixiok  for  children  by  oiie  well  cal- 
culated .o  wrile  il,  as  Miss  CleveLind  has 
spent  considerable limeintheatudy  of  f-'rench 
Gejman,  and  Swiss  juvenile  literature  and  its 
relation  to  the  school,  and  brings  the  result 
of  her  gleanings  from  other  languages  Jnio 
this  little  book.  The  author  fiu  wriiier 
many  original  stories  for  school  children  as 
well  as  translations,  and  has  contributed  to 
juvenile  periodicals. 

■'  danta  Claus'  Home '  lias  beenlprevions- 
ly  published  in  a  juvenile  magazine,  and  we 
t-ke  pleasure  in  adding  the  following  teni- 
receplion  bv  a  group  of  ten 
-  ■  hom'it  was  read  by  a 
e  Library  "  of  Uostun. 


nionial  of  i 
Italian  children  ii 
member  of  the  "  i 


LITTLE  JACKEY 

a  single  member  of  the  'group' w 
picture  might  have  liciii  taken  fru 

"  After  we  had  finished  ■  Sam; 
about  it,  as  they  found  the  subject 

"Every  child  tif  the  'en ' 


-T»  "  It  was  easy  to  find  something  to  at- 

tract two,  three,  or  even  four  of  this  number, 
but  the  great  difficulty  was  to  claim  the  en- 
tire attention  of  every  member  during  the 

■■  This  giand  discovery  «as  made  one 
aflernoim.  when  J  took  the  magazine  con- 
taining '  Santa  Claus"  Home-'  Twenty  little 
eyes  (and  I  fear  some  little  mouths)  were 
opened  wide  in  their  eagerness,  as  the  chil- 
dren listened  to  this  delightful  fairy  tale. 

"  I  had  felt  some  delicacy  about  reading 
il  to  them,  for  alast  all  these  little  ones 
live  very  nearly  under  the  same  conditions 
thai  surrounded  Maggie  and  Jackey.  How- 
ever, wiih  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  child- 
hood Ihe  environment  of  these  two  lovely 
creations  only  made  the  glow  of  the  picture 
more  vivid  from  its  homely  setting,  and  not 
IS  troubled  bv  the  thought  that  the  framework  of  the 
n  Iheir  own  lives. 

CUus'  Home,'   the  remaining  lime  was  spent  in  talking 
so  delightful  that  Ihey  onild  not  bear  to  leave  it. 
:iilly  loved  Jackey  and  Maggie,  and  any  allusion  made  to 
)  Biifl  light  into  their  eyes,  while  a  loving  smile  would  play 
to  look  again  and  again  at  the  sweet  spiritual  face  of 


"  [  feel  sure  thai '  Sanla  Claus' 
once  only  but  many  times,  and  lUe  s 
many  a  lite." 

The  short  stories  herein  are  selected  with  an  earnest  desire  to  furnish  mothers  stories  to 
read  aloud  to  their  children  and  also  for  young  children  to  read  to  ihemsetves;  and   the 
cho.-ien  with  a  special  desire  to  give  something  suitable  tor  small  children  to  sing 


plemenlary  reading  in  our  schools  : 


I  well  a; 
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Preliminary  Prospecttts  for  the 
Ensuing  Volume  of 

THB  ARENA. 

(EDITORIAL  ANNOUNCEnENT.) 

In  the  nature  of  tlie  cane,  it  is  impOBBible  to  Btate  ftoytbing  definite 
regftr<)  to  tlio  tnililicuiiiiii  of  a  Review  wliioli  deals  willi  great  live  and  up-l 
date  siibJcclH  hiicIi  rh  L'ngrosH  tlie  luililic  mind  from  time  to  time.  In  t 
past  it  bns  liccii  my  (.■oimtiint  aim,  and  so  long  as  I  remain  editor  of  Ti 
Akena  it  will  lie  my  ixirpoec,  to  make  the  magazine  in  every  respect  t 
great  lending  mt'ilitim,  an  it  lins  Ik>(>ii  since  it  wits  first  established,  of  liben 
reformative,  and  pi-ofrrcMsivt;  tlioii<;lit.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  ma 
it  a  champion  in  tlu;  cause  of  progresu,  justice,  and  altruism. 

As  an  earnexl  of  wliiit  I  pmiHwe  to  do  dnring  tlie  ensuing  year,  I  beg 
name  a  few  of  the  Icailing  piipcrs  which  I  have  in  hand,  or  which  have  be 
promiffd  me  for  thi^  Dccemhor  isHue : 

1.  A  fascinating  psychical  romance  by  the  illustrious  French  astron 
mer,  psychical  student,  and  novelist,  CAMULE  FLAMMARION,  e 
titled  "A  Celestial  Love." 

2.  A  symposium  on  "  Practical  Christianity  as  I  Concet 
It,"  by  Mrs.  MARY  A.  UVERMORE,  Rev.  EDWARD  A.  HQ 
TON,  President  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  Rev,  RUFUS  B.  TOK 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  Rev.  R.  E.  BISBEE,  and  others. 

3.  A  paper  on  "Telegraph  Monopoly,"  by  Prof.  FRAN 
PARSONS^  of  the  Boston  University. 

4.  "  The  Necessity  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Spiritual, 
by  LILIAN  WHITING. 

5.  "  The  Relation  of  Art  to  Religion,"  by  the  entine 
sculptor,  author,  and  poet,  WILLIAM  ORDWAY  PARTRIDGE. 

6.  "The  Relation  of  InduMrialism  to  Morality,"  I 
Mrs.  MARIE  C  REMIOC,  of  Chicago. 

7.  "An  Inheritance  for  the  Waifs,"  by  C  F.  TAYLO! 
M.  D.,  editor  of  The  Medical  World  of  Philadelphia. 

8.  "International  Arbitration,"  by  E.  P.  POWELL,  tl 
author  of  "Heredity  from  God"  and  other  standard  works. 

9.  "Concentration  of  Wealth,"  by  ELTWEED  POM 
ROY,  President  of  Direct  Legislation  League. 

«  10.    A  brilliant  story  by  WILL  ALLEN  DROMGOOLE,  the  gift* 
Southern  authoress. 

B.  O.  FlfOWER. 


THE  ARENA. 

The  Arena,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  popular  journalist,  ''  doea  not 
live  in  the  graveyards  of  tlie  past,"  hence  its  popularity  may  fairly  be 
accounted  for  as  due  in  part  to  its  steady  refusal  to  force  upon  its  readers  foB- 
silized  ideas  from  pedantic  thinkers  whose  eyes  arc  closed  to  the  dawn  or  the 
possibility  of  grander  achievements  than  those  which  have  marked  scholasti- 
cism in  its  narrow  aspects. 

A  FEW  OOXTKIIJL'TORS  DITRING  THE  PAST  SIX  YEARS. 

Loulso  Chandler  Muulton,  *             Henry  Guufkc, 

Lilian  Whitinp^,  Rev.  (tuorKe  C.  I^rimer, 

Stephen  Crane,  Prof.  >fary  I^iwe  Diclctnson,  President  Nattonml 

Dr.  George  F.  Shradv,  A.  M.,  M.  I).,  Couneil  of  Women, 

Prof.  Charles  M.  Crcightou,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Mine,  lilaze  Ue  Bury, 

Grace  Greenwood,  Julian  Hiiwlhorne, 

Gail  Hamilton,  Hon.  David  A.  Wells. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn.  <jerald  Mansey, 

Prof.  Georjre  D.  Herron,  May  Wright  Sewall, 

Marion  Harland,  James  A.  Heme  (Author  of  ** Shore  Acres"), 

Max  O'Rell.  I'res.  K.  B.  Andrews,  of  Brown  University, 

l>r.  Forbes  Winslow,  D.  C.  L.,  Count  Ijeo  Tolstoi, 

Dr.  Alfred  Rus-el  Wallaoe,  LL.  I)..  I).  C.  L.,              U.  S.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  liOdge, 

Prof.  Max  MUller,  U.  S.  Senator  John  T.  Morgan, 

Rev.  M,  J.  Savaffe,  Washington  Gladden,  D.  U., 

Rev.  R.  Heljer  Newton,  I).  I>.,  Pres.  Charlcb  W.  Eliot,  Harvard  University, 

Rev.  Lviiinn  Abbott,  I).  D.,  Prof.  Franlc  Parsons,  Boston  University, 

Prof.  Rlrliard  T.  Kly,  Rev.  Kdwani  Kverett  Hale, 

Prof.  John  Clark  Ri'dpath,  LL.  D.,  Po!9tmastcr.General  Wilson, 

Rishoi)  J.  L.  Spaulding,  U.  S  Senator  Marlon  Butler, 

Col.  Robert  G.  rngersbll,  Helen  H.  Gardener, 

Camille  Klaniinarion,  Hamlin  Garland, 

Kmilio  Ca^telar,  Ladv  Henry  Somerset^ 

Frances  K.  Willani,  Williwm  On'hvay  Partridge, 

Helen  Camplteil.  Prof.  William  Sunday,  LL.I).,Oxford University, 

Kdgar  Fawcett.  Prof.  J.  Heber  Smith,  M.  D., 

Kllzaheth  Cadv  St^inton,  Marv  A.  Livonnore, 

Prof.  James  T".  Bixby,  I).  1),,  Helena  Modjeska, 

Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol.  Joaquin  Miller, 

W.  H.  H.  M  ver,  of  Cambrlilge,  England,  The  .Marquis  of  Tjome, 

William  IJo'yd  Garrison,  Pmf.  A.E   Dolbear, 

Win  Allen  l)roingoole,  .Moncure  I).  Conway. 

These  are  only  a  fiiw  of-th(»  many  illustrious  persons  who  have  contrib- 
uted their  best  thoiicrht  to  Thk  Arkna. 

WHAT  THE  LEADING  DAILY  PAPER  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
COUTSIDE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO)  SAYS  OF  THE  ARENA. 

The  Los  Anj^eles  Daih/  Herald^  in  an  editoria^  in  its  issue  of  Sunday, 
September  27,  makCvS  the  following  comments  in  regard  to  The  Arena  : 

•*  The  first  number  of  TiiK  .\kkna  wan  |>ubllr<hed  and  dated  Deeembcr,  1«<9. 

*'  Thl8  great  niagaxine  bai^,  during  the  six  years  of  Us  existence,  been  unswervingly  true  to  its 
Ideal  and  mission  as  an  e\pon«Mit  of  the  advanced  truths  andthought  of  the  age. 

**  It  has  never  <'i)m|irnnii>eil,  never  catered  to  wrong  In  any  form,  and  never  in  a  single  Instance 
fiiltered  In  thecour-^e  lirst  inarkeil  out  by  it.^  gifterl  and  intrepid  editor,  B.  (>  Flower,  who  had, 
previouMly,  no  literary  pre'>(lge,  liut  who'iM  Utdav  more  wl<lelv  and  favorably  known  as  a  reform 
writer  than  any  other  inari  in  the  profession,  yir  Flower,  afthough  one  of  the  moht  sen-titlvely 
organized  men  living,  lia^  prove<l  himself  a l>><olutely  unapnroachaide  by  flattery, bribery,  orthieats. 
In  this  respect  he  re-einblc<  William  IJoyd  (lanisi'm,  while  as  a  writer  of  powerful  English  and  a 
man  of  almost  inexliaii'-tilile  intellectual  wcaltii  and  resourc.e,  he  Is  vastly  superior  to  Garrison. 

**  While  other  so  calleil  *  great '  niaira/.ines  have  ma<le  popularity  and  financial  success  the  chief 
and  lending  einis  of  exl'^tencc,  TiiK  Ake.na  has,  in  moral  quality  and  conscience,  to  werc«l  and  flamed 
aliovo  and  ahead  of  them  all— a  literal  'pillar  of  tire  bv  nlgtit* —driving  old  eMUibllshed  wrongs 
ami  evils  from  their  hiilingplacen,  lighting  up  unexplored  landscapes,  and  leading  into  better  ways 
and  brighter,  purer,  and  m<ire  abiding  lite  the  victims  of  all  forms  of  o|»pres:tion. 

"All  this  has  chieliy  licen  acx*(»mplished  through  the  Inspired  mind  and  conscience  and  never  flag- 
ging hope,  faith,  zeal,  and  enortry  of  one  man,  aided  bv  a  large  corps  of  sympathetic  writers  and 
contribut«)rs  who  have  le(l  the  new  th(»ughl  of  the  world. 

••  To  B  O.  Flower  and  TiiK  A  kkna  is  due,  more  than  t«»  any  other  one  source,  the  present  newly 
aroused  and  illumined  moral  life  andcon'trience  of  Christendom  '*—Lo»An/felea  Daily  /lerold, Sept. 
27,  IS'Jtt. 
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Gerald  Massey :    Poet,  Prophet,  and  Mystic.      Illustrated  by  Laura 
lamo.     Printed  on  heavy,  rough-edged  paper,  with    illuminated    ii 
and  chapter  titles  in  red  ink.     Cilt  top,  cloth,  Si.oo. 
"Mr.  H.  ().  Fiower  ha*  done  ihe  world  a  service  in  hi*    critical    monoj^raph,  't 

Massey:  Pc«i,  I'rophet,  and  Myslic.'"  —  Aiai  Kor*  fVerld. 

Civilization's  Inferno;  or,  Studies  in  the  Social  Cellar.     Fourth  cdi 

i2m<>.     Cloth,  Si. 25  J  paper,  50  cents, 
"  Merits  ihc  carirful  aliciiiion  of  all  aludtnts  i)f  s»cial  proltlems,  especially  those  per 
ing  tu  our  great  ciiiea."  —  Hostoii  Trai-il/r. 

The    New   Time  ;  a  Plea  for  the  Union  of  the  Moral    Forces  for    Prac 

I'rogress.    Oinlining  the  work,  aims,  and  methods  of  the   National  Ui 
for  Practical  i'rogress.      ismo.     (.'loth,  fi.oo;  paper,  25  cents. 
"  Mr.  Flower  ,  .  ,  tia:*  dune  moreperhaps  tlian  anyolherone  writer  fi>Tlhe  advancemei 
his  fellovr-mcn  and  [he  improvement  of  their  cmdition.     Ills  plana,  if  put  in  practical  op 
tion,  would  be  productive  of  good  to  all."  —  Chiiago  Times. 

Lessons  Learned  from  Other  Lives.    Fiiih  edition.    With  portrait.     161 

Cloth,  ^1 .00  ;  paptT,  50  cents. 

a  strong  incentive  to  im 

intcd  and  bound,  and  no  selection  c 

a  gift  to  a  youthful  friend."  —  II 
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"  No  youth  can  ruad  these  pages  . 
characters  portrayed.  The  Imok  i«  be- 
made  more  appro])riate,  interesting,  or 
TurrLE,  in  The  Goldin  Rule. 

Persons,  Places,  and  Ideas.  Miscellaneous  essays.  I^arge  8vo.  1' 
sumptiiuus  votiiiTie  is  printed  on  heavy  enamelled  paper,  embellished  w 
over  thirty  fine  full-page  illustrations  and  numerous  smaller  cuts.  I'm 
edges,  gilt  to|),  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  fj.oo.      'The  edition  is  limiteil 

"  Typogrjphicjll)',  it  li 
catliulkity  of  TLinKC,  iis  m 
e«alt  lite."  —  I,iUr-Oie.in 


1  of  beauiy;  intellectually,  i 


I  its  vitality  n\   though', 
riy  calculated  to  enrich  9 


The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  riore.     Illustrated.     3vo.     Printed  on  hea 

paper.     Uncut  edges,  gilt  top.     Special  cloth  binding,  St. 50. 

"  Exceedingly  aliractive  in  style  and  magnetic  in  spirit."  —  fi-'tlen  Cfurier. 
■'  The  sharp  outcry  of  a  man  tremciidouaiy  in  earne.<l."  —  PhtladelphM  Press. 
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Whittler:  Prophet,  Seer,  and  rian.  A  companion  volume  to  "Gen 
Massey:  Poet,  Prophet  and  Mystic."  With  portrait,  lamo.  Prinletl 
heavy,  rough-edged  p.iper,  with  illuminated  initials  and  chapter  titles 
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NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Campaign  of  1896. 

During  the  cjunpaign  of  1896  The 
Arena  has  stood  singly  and  alone  among 
the  great  reviews  of  the  world  as  a  cliani- 
pion  of  free  silver  and  Jcffersonian  De- 
mooracy.  It  has  steadily  opposed  every 
overture  looking  towani  making  tills 
magazine  anytliing  less  than  a  champion 
of  Democracy  against  Plutocracy  in  tlie 
great  struggle  to  preserve  upon  tlie  soil 
of  the  New  World  republican  int*titutions 
against  tlie  most  dangerous  of  all  tyran- 
nies, that  of  an  oligai-cliy  of  wejilth.  It 
is  needless  to  sjiy  that  in  order  to  do  this 
we  have  had  fejirful  odds  to  light  against. 

I  do  not  think  our  friends  in  the  Soutli 
and  West  appreciate  the  bittenuiss  of  the 
fight  in  tills  city,  wiiere  no  daily  paper  lias 
supported  Mr.  Bryan.  I  have  conscien- 
tiously and  consistently  fouglit  for  Mr. 
Bryan's  election,  not  nu'ieiy  l»ecause  I 
believe  that  the  remonetization  of  silver 
would  bring  about  inconipanibly  better 
conditions  for  the  farmer  and  the  wag<v 
eamers,  or  the  wejilth-crealors  of  our 
nation,  and  ultimately  for  all  classes  wiio 
earn  their  money  lionestly,  but  also  be- 
cause I  have  felt  that  there  were  issues 
of  far  greater  significance  at  stake.  We 
have  had  the  immense  power  of  the  gold 
ring,  both  in  England  and  America,  ar- 
rayed against  republican  institutions ;  all 
of  the  trusts,  the  glgiintic  monopolies  and 
combines,  the  patricians  of  w^ealth  who 
have  acquired  rather  than  earaed  their 
money,  and  their  retainers,  who  have  been 
even  more  zealous,  if  possible,  than  the 
principals  in  seeking  to  deceive  the  masses 
as  to  the  results  which  would  follow  the 
triumphant  election  of  Mr.  Bryan.  For 
these  reasons  no  consideration  could  make 


me  swerve  from  championing  that  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  interest  of  our  republic 
and  the  wcjilth-cre^itors  of  our  nation. 
And  so  long  as  I  remain  its  editor,  The 
Akkxa  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
sptnik  witliout  Iwir  or  favor  for  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  highest  morality  and  the 
trut»si  interest  of  humanitv. 


Why  One  of  the  Greatest  Gold  Pro- 
ducers of  the  World  Favors  Free 
Silver. 

Among  tlie  ablest,  manliest,  and  most 
broail-spiritcd  men  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
meet  among  the  delegates  of  the  Silver 
Party  at  the  National  Convention  at  St. 
Louis,  was  Charles  i).  Lane  of  California, 
subsequently  made  chairman  of  tiie  Na- 
tional Silver  Party.  Mr.  I^uie  is  one  of 
tlie  greatest  gol<l  producers  in  the  world, 
a  man  who  has  no  interest  in  silver 
mines.  He,  liowever,  has  a  deej»  concern 
for  tlie  cause  of  silver  in  common  with 
America's  millions  of  weaith-iM'ejitors  — 
the  interest  of  a  broad-minded  liumani- 
t^irian  an<l  a  true  patriot  who  feels  for 
tlie  millions  wlio  have  been  for  yejirs  op- 
pressed by  the  gold  ring  of  Europe  and 
America  and  tlie  trusts,  syndicates,  and 
combines,  and  indeed  all  the  classes  en- 
joying special  privileges.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  T(t\rn  Tall-  of  San  Fnincisco  I 
noticeil  the  following,  which  will  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers: 

Mr.  liane  is  an  old  Californian,  but,  al- 
though he  is  well  known  in  business 
circles,  this  is  his  first  appearance  in  the 
political  arena.  That  he  is  animated  by 
the  highest  motives  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  not  by  any 
personal  interest,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  ah 
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Itotlttcal  oflk-e  and  that  he  Is  one  of  the 
lurgest  owners  of  the  famouB  Uifeii  •!o\d 
mine,  the  product  tit  w  lik-h  will  uf  vuuri^c 
be  reUiiceil  in  cuiiiiMiiiitive  v:iliie  \>y  the 
reiiiouetlxHtloii  of  I  lie  other  precloiiH 
iiietH].  Mr.  I^inc  expliiined  liiir  own  iMisi- 
tion  ut  llie  oi>eiii]iK  iiiecliu^  iif  the  (^iii- 
paign  ill  thetie  words : 

It  hiis  lieen  wondered  why  I,  u>  u  t:(dd 
miner,  shmild  Ih'  one  of  the  ndviH'ute!'  of 
tlKu-HUix'  of  free  !<llvi-r.  1  would  like  to 
ex|iliilii  tluit  to  licviu  wttli.  I  luive  Ihvii 
H  inan,  liidief  niiiT  ;r<-iitkiiii-n,  who  li;is 
seen  the  Iitird  side  of  life.    I  tiiive  felt  the 

fuiin-inKX  of  )iiin]p-r  ti  };reul  iiiunv  tiineii. 
ktiiiw  what  it  in  to  liii-k  the  iiti'-esiunes 
of  life  with  whitrli  tn  feed  iii.v  wife  iind 
liiil>iei>.  and  li  Is  tiin  reiiiviiilinini'e  of 
those  tinieii  lluit  iiuilie*  iiie  lalior  in  llie 
milks  i>f  tiie  free  i-oiuiiK«  of  ullvcr,  lie- 
euu»e  I  Ixdievi'  lliui  is  t lie  only  ultermi- 
live  tlie  Aiiieilciin  )ifii|ile  iuive  In  wrest 
theiii Reive?'  fr<im  tiie  liou<lii;;e  ol  the  K<ild 
pliiliM'nit)'.  iioi  only  in  Aniei-k-ii,  hut  those 
•iti  the  other  side  of  the  wiiter. 

Tliose  lire  simple  wnnls,  Imi  they  con- 
vey "|ion  rlieir  fiiee  the  fiict  iliiit  rhey  are 
littered  l>y  i<  i>hiin  :ind  elciii'-heiideil  nmii 
who  says  what  he  means  iiikI  nieiitis  wh:it 
lie  siiys.  Mr.  I^nie  is  re]H>rted  to  he  dls- 
(ilaylii);  nii-e  judgment  and  skill  lii  the 
Miuiia;;eiiieiit  or  the  fMiii|iai};u  alliitrs  tliat 
have  t«en  cuiiiirihti'd  to  liif!  cure,  jiTiil  in 
tli:it  ri^spi'i't  U  demoiiril raliii);  tliiii  he  is 
II.L-  ri^'ht  mail  iji  tli.-  ri^rin  ,,u.e. 

"The  Oppri'KsorK  aro  (ifllnj;,  the  Liber- 
ators are  ConilnK." 

So  wrote  Vielor  llnjri..  If  rvpry  volpr 
will  only  <lo  his  ihity  nr  the  polN  on 
llie  -Id  of  Xiivenilier,  opjiression,  lioPS 
rule,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  trusts,  ni<t- 
iioi»<)lles,  and  coinl.liies  will  nvclv.-  a 
itiortiil  wound.  Kvery  voter  who  woiilil 
s:ivc  the  ri'piililii'  froni  ihi'  fate  of  aneient 
lioiiie  under  patrieian  ride,  shimlil  east 
Ills  Imllol  for  WiUUini  J.  Itryan,  our 
seeond  I.ineoln.  In  the  present  battle 
the  eormjit  K'*'''  ■"inir.  the  lawless  tnists, 
monopolies,  eomhlues,  iinri  tlie  Ims^es  are 
all  arrayed  on  the  side  of  Hannti  and  his 
inan  Friday.  The  peojde  iire  lifrlKlri^r  n 
hutlle  quite  ns  niomenlnns  for  the  eiiuse  of 
t  lu«Ututioi)!>,  jieaee,  order,  and  pros- 
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Ul 


condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration in  its  efforts  to  demonetize  silver » 

To-day  the  Kepublican  jiarty  stands  for 
exactly  whiit  It  condemned  tlie  i)seudo- 
Deiuocratie  imrty  for  in  1888.  Was  it 
hypocritical  then  or  Irns  it  seen  a  nt»\v 
light  since  it  has  lieconie  the  tool  of  .). 
Pieri)ont  Morgan  and  tlie  Wall  Street 
gamblers  who  manipulate  the  syndicates, 
trusts,  and  monopolies  whicii  are  cursing 
our  republic? 


CoDnt  Bismarck  as  an  Anarchist. 

'ITie  gold  ring  and  its  organs  have  been 
chanu^terizing  as  anarchists  all  tlefenders 
of  national  prosjUirity,  American  inde- 
pendence, and  the  happiness  of  the  wejilth- 
creators  of  our  people  as  soon  as  they 
Hfgued  in  favor  of  free  silver.  Since  the 
days  of  Abraham  Lincoln  never  has 
the  cjisy-going  conservative  clement  of 
society  l)een  so  profuse  in  its  use;  of 
epithets  of  abuse  as  during  the  ]>n>sent 
camiKiign.  Tlie  gold  leaders  now  tind 
themselves  considenibly  embarnissed,  in- 
asmuch as  many  of  the  greatest  authori- 
ties on  finance  in  Eurojie,  as  well  as  the 
leading  statesmen  and  patriots  of  Amer- 
ica, have  declared  in  favor  of  bimetallism 
and  free  silver.  Esinvially  are  th(\v  <lis- 
concerted  by  the  positive  i)osition  taken 
by  Count  Bismarck  in  a  letter  written  to 
the  governor  of  Texas  and  dated  Aug. 
24,  1896.  In  this  letter  the  great  Ger- 
man statesman  writes  as  follows: 

Friedkichskih,  Aug.  24,  1896. 
HoxouKi)  SiK, — Your  esteemel  favor  of 
July  1  has  been  duly  received.  I  have 
always  had  a  predilection  for  bimetallism, 
bat  I  would  not,  while  in  office,  claim  my 
views  of  the  matter  to  be  infallibly  true 
when  advanced  against  the  views  of 
experts.  I  hold  to  this  very  hour  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  bring  al)Out  among 
the  nations  chiefly  engaged  in  the  world*s 
commerce  a  mutual  agreement  in  favor 

o(  the  establishment  ol  Diuetallisin, 


Considered  from  a  commercial  and 
industrial  standiM)int,  the  United  States 
are  freer  by  far  in  their  movements  than 
any  nation  of  Euroi)e,  and  hence,  should 
the  peo[de  of  the  United  States  And  it 
e<mii)atible  with  their  interests  to  take 
indei)endent  action  in  the  direction  of  hi- 
metjillism,  i  cannot  help  but  l>elieve  that 
such  action  would  exeit  a  most  s;ilatary 
influenc«^  u[)on  the.consunmiation  of  inter- 
national agreement  and  the  coming  into 
this  le-jigue  of  every  Europejm  nation. 

Assuring  you  of  my  highest  resj^ect,  I 
remain,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Bismarck. 

'I'lie  Boston  Ih'cord  (gold  Kepublican) 
of  Sept.  24,  IHIM],  publishes  the  following 
which  sliows  that  Count  Bismaivk  recog- 
nizes how  terribly  gold  monometallism  is 
crushing  the  farmers  even  of  (iennany : 

Bkklin,  Sept.  24. 
IVince  lUsmarck  is  repoitwl  in  conver- 
sation  on   the  American   [H>litical  situa- 
tion to  have  said    to  a  c<nTespondent : 

I  am  too  old  to  go  to  si'hool  over  the 
currency  issue,  but  I  rwognize  that, 
although  I  actiMl  in  187i^  cm  wliat  1  re- 
ganled  as  the  l>ei«t  atlvi<'e,  my  action  was 
t<M>  ])recipitate,  in  view  of  the  results 
which  have  followed. 

'Y\\v  fact  that  the  agnirian  i>arty  in 
(iennany  is  vigonuisly  urging  tlie  resto- 
ration <>f  silver  weighs  with  me,  and 
must  weigh  much  with  any  intelligent 
government  on  the  (M)ntinent  of  Kuro]>e. 

The  one  class  that  we  cannot  aflTord  to 
estrange  is  the  farming  class.  If  they 
are  convi!U'<Ml,  and  they  assure  you  they 
are  convinced,  that  agricultural  de[)re8- 
sion  is  pivuliar  to  these  monetary  changes, 
our  government  nnist  review  its  posi- 
tion. 


Other  Eminent  Enropean  Economists 
who  are  with  Americans  Millions  In 
the  Battle  for  16  to  1. 

Count  Bismarck  by  no  means  stands 
alone  among  great  European  authorities 
u[>on  flnancial  (piestions  in  regard  to  the 
pnictiMibility  of  America  establishing 
free  coinage  of  silver  independent  of  all 
foreign  nations.  It  luis  lieen  the  rule  of 
the  g]iml)lers  of  Wall  Street  and  their 
tools  to  sueer  at  the  statesmen  of  * 
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South  and  West  because  they  champi- 
oned the  ciiuac  of  the  people  and  be- 
cause they  insisted  iii>on  our  esen-isiug 
the  spirit  of  Aniei-ictin  independence,  and 
declured  tiiut  our  country  was  great 
enough  to  "  set  the  psice '"  for  tlie  world 
in  tluiince.  Since  tliese  harpies  refused 
toieto^nl/e  the  m>lii1it>,  at itesnuiDSb>p, 
intcgrih  lud  ]i,itrioiiMii  of  ilie  master 
iiiiude  of  the  Soutti  lud  West  lud  ha\e 
insisted  upon  jtoinj;  In  turojie  for  au- 
tlioritie"  I  shill  idd  to  fount  Bis- 
mink  8  le<(iIniouv  i  few  woids  from 
other  eminent  foiel^n  lutlioritics 

Ur  Ott)  Vindt  nho  his  long  been 
retogni/ed  is  one  tf  thi  grciiest  bimet 
llliats  an  I  t  an  puln  jutllullllLS  upon 
initters  of  linimi  ind  who  ifter  his 
r  i[>er  some  inontli):  i^>  in  thi.  \  rih 
i  I  I  a  H  Jl  r  r  it.-ii>]\ed  tlie  greatest 
(raise  fiom  Ilu  ^  Id  |  re-s  liisriLeutiy 
written  to  the  New  Vuvk  Joiinml,  enthu- 
siastically adv<K'ating  the  election  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  declaring  that  the  victory  of 
Bryan  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  solu- 
tion of  liic  social  iiiiestiou,  not  through 
deejf-laid  sclii'iiie.'',  I)ut  through  the  re- 
vival of  a  pollcj'  for  the  iiuiintenancc 
and  strcngtii  of  the  working  and  ]»roduc- 
idg  classes.  In  this  letter  Ur.  Anult 
lioldlj  declare?,  •'  If  I,  w-cre  an  Ainericau 
citi/en,  I  would  iinbisltaKngly  vote  for 
the  Jieople's  chaitipion.  Kiigland,"  he 
continue*,  "  li:is  been  ciilleil  the  land  of 
Shylock.  Xobody  who  wan;  prej^ent  for- 
gets the  incniorible  speech  of  Jlr.  Olad- 
Monc  ill  the  House  of  Coimnons  on  this 
(picsiion,  ill  which  he  submitted  to  the 
world's  ildiculc  the  proposition  that  this 
land  (ICnglandj  of  money-lenders  should 
go  tjefore  the  country,  hat  in  hand,  l»eg- 
ging  that  wc  should  pay  ten  shillings  for 
the  pound.  With  [his  speech," continues 
the  leurneil  (icrnuin,  "Hai-court  has  laid 
iKire  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter. 
■England's  ei'editors  grow  rich,  while  the 


American  vlctbn  goes  to  rain 
ing  he  Mys ; 

When  once  It  becomes  full; 
In  London  that  Bryan  ia  boc 
the  free  silver  coinage,  witL< 
mission  of  the  stock  exchan, 
tlie  fear  of  the  decrease  a 
\Hlues  bring  about  the  city'n 
Then  Balfour  will  follow  hi 
toninctions,  and  In  that  cast 
IS  conquered. 

It  is  Belt-evident  that  thi 
l>eoj>le  desire  to  be  as  inde 
the  manipulators  of  the  hour 
\ork  and  Chicago,  as  they  im 
lutelv  free  of  the  conditions  i 
speculation  In  Berlin  and  Ix 
tailed  silver  fanatk-lsni,  of  wh 
BO  much,  is  really  but  a  prot 
shadv  bourse  manipulations  th 
the  small  man  year  In  and  yea 

But  how  will  it  he  should  51 
eletted?  Nothing  could  act  i 
trously  on  the  American  «tjind 
Bryan  can  save  the  Anierlciii 
by  an  International  undcrst«ni 

The  honest-money  party  ov< 
fact  that  the  present  America: 
Is  endangered  more  by  eiiiisea 
from  Itself  than  by  Bryan, 
that  the  banks  are  Just  now  Ii 
the  coin  of  the  treasury,  and 
to  th^r  usuid  ways,  without 

This  may  proceed  for  some 
should  McKiuley  be  well  Instw 
will  remeiulwr  the  nice  little 
the   Cleveland    bond    Issues, 

Does  any  one  )>elieve  that  n 
gives  up  Its  gold  so  uusetflsl 
aim  Is  to  keep  up  the  single 
for,  should  November  proa< 
doom,  silver  would,  as  money, 
eiily  "  SDumler  "  than  paper,  wl 
premium. 

How  will  McKlnley  seek  to  c 
chronic  standard  crisis?  With 
tive  tarifl7 

Another  eminent  Qerman  Atu 
thority  who  has  recently  writl 
New  Vork  Journal  la  Heir  Wil 
Kardorff,  the  leader  of  the  t 
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party  in  the  Prussian  Diet.  In  the  course 
of  his  letter  this  brilliant  orator  and  emi- 
nent economist  says : 

President  Lincoln  has  established  the 
axiom,  "  Everything?  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people/' 

The  gold  advocates  luvve  adopted  the 
principle,  "Everything  of  the  money- 
lenders, for  the  money-lenders,  and  by  the 
money-lenders/' 

Let  America  take  ominous  warning 
from  Spain,  Itjily,  and  other  gold  Lands. 

**We  should  l>e  big  fool«,-'  said  Sir 
William  Harcourt  iu  Parliament,  "  if  we 
Englishmen,  the  creditors  of  the  whole 
world,  should  assent  to  a  change  of  our 
gold  standard/' 

With  these  words  he  has  candidly  ut- 
tered the  he:irtfelt  sentiments  of  the  cap- 
italistic fraternity,  who  are  united  m 
France,  England,  Germany,  America,  and 
other  lands  in  defence  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. The  tentacles  of  this  mighty  octo- 
pus have  captured  the  most  influential 
and  most  powerful  newspapers  of  the 
civilized  world,  have  fastened  their  grip 
on  the  cabinets,  minister?*,  and  high  ofll- 
elals  of  ruling  lands,  who  are  made  to 
thwart  the  pronounced  will  of  parlia- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  the  destiny  of  the 
powerful  commonwealth  of  the  United 
States  and  its  intelligent,  brave,  and  in- 
dustrious i>eople  to  take  the  happy  initia- 
tive in  this  great  question  of  modern  civil- 
ization. 

But  leaving  the  continent  of  Ein-ope 
and  going  to  England,  I  wish  to  quote 
from  a  recent  letter  published  in  the  same 
Joomal,  written  by  W.  II.  Grenfol,  Esq., 
ex-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Mr.  Grenfel  is  quite  as  outspoken  as,  if 
not  more  so  than.  Count  Bismaivk,  Dr. 
Amdt,  and  Herr  von  Kardoi-flf  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following : 

"If  I  were  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,^'  he  remarks  in  the  following  in- 
terview, "  I  should  go  about  with  16  to 
1  badges  all  over  me.  ...  I  believe  that 
if  the  system  were  given  fbir  play  the 
United  States  is  big  enough,  rich  enough, 


and  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  par 
of  exchange  alone  and  to  settle  the  ratio 
for  the  world. 

"  One's  thoughts  therefore  turn  to  the 
great  republic  across  the  se:is.  She  has 
the  opportimity  and  she  lias  the  power  of 
setting  the  example.  It  is  an  exami)le 
which  I  believe  will  be  si>eedily  followed. 
Bussia  has  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  She  1ms  determined  to  adopt  a 
metjillic  basis  for  her  money ;  that  bnsis 
nmst  be  gold  or  bimetallic.  She  cannot 
aflbrd  to  have  a  monetary  system  out  of 
harmony  with  that  of  other  civilized 
countries,  and  if  there  is  no  hoi)e  for  sil- 
ver then  she  nmst  go  on  to  gold,  even 
though  she  knows  that  in  the  way  she 
must  face  all  the  eviis  and  dangers  of  a 
contmcting  monetjiry  supply.  France 
has  alrcjuiy,  through  her  Parliament,  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  WmeUilUc  principle, 
and  both  of  tliese  countries  would  wel- 
come any  step  which  promised  a  definite 
solution  of  the  great  gold  and  silver 
question.  Other  countries  would,  I  be- 
lieve, soon  follow.  If  they  are  going  to 
wait  for  England,  nothing  will  be  done. 
The  ditilculties  iu  the  way  of  getting  any 
particular  ratio  s;inctioued  by  the  Ilouse 
of  Commons  are  insujierable.  The  Eng- 
lish Bimetallic  League  itself  is  not  agreed 
as  to  the  ratio  to  l)e  adoptetl. 

"  But  mind  you,  tlie  English  govern- 
ment has  promised  a  great  tleal.  What 
Mr.  Balfour  siiid  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons 
was  practically  this :  '  If  other  countries 
will  est'iblisli  a  stable  monetary  par  of 
exchange  Ijetween  gold  and  silver,  we  will 
be  preparcKl  to  reopen  the  Indian  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  to  make 
certain  other  cont^essions.  We  ask  no 
questions  about  the  ratio,  though  it  in- 
terests us  as  nmch  as  or  more  than  you. 
Once  establisli  a  stable  ratio,  at  whatever 
figure  you  please,  and  we  will  support 
it.'  This  is  practical  politics.  The  Indian 
mints  were  closed  without  applying  to 
the  Hcrase  of  Commons,  and  they  can 
be  reopene<l  without  applying  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  whereas,  trying  to 
pass  ratios  through  the  House  of  Comr 
mons  is  not  practical  politics.'' 

I  close  these  quotations  with  an  ex- 
tract from  a  recent  article  which  also 
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niipeured  in  the  Xew  York  Journal,  from 
the  wni'lil-rcnuwned  English  evonomist, 
Morton  Freweii,  hi  which  he  saya: 

I  iiersimnlly  iigri*  with  Mr.  Bryan  th»t 
It  the  ruhmt  Stud!!' should  open  iier  mints 
at  1  to  16  i»he  oiiii  raise  the  esolKinge 
viilim  of  Bilver  nil  llie  world  over  to  her 
nitiuK.  1  holil  tills  i>i)iiil()U  nut  uijuu  any 
niore  K>^><iii<i^  *>'  tiicory,  liut  ui)on  wluit 
we  iii'tUEilly  »m'  (liiilnt;  tlie  iiioutti  of 
Jnnf  in  \tm.  Wv  siiw  tlie  iiiliits  of  In- 
iliii  closed  null  we  snw  tlie  efliet  of  ihiit 
ciosui-e  —  Ihe piit-e of  silver  full  niort'  tliiiu 
25  i>ei'  i-ent  in  five  days.  If  the  i;losiu|; 
of  the  liidiuii  mints  single  huuded  tms  suvh 
u  eoiossai  otfeet  us  tiiut  upon  the  price  of 
silvci'  liulliun,  how  f't'eskt  would  tie  the 
eflW't  (■\))erieiK'ed  if  tlie  I'nited  States 
with  lier  eniirinuus  e.\)K)rlin|i;  power 
were  to  <i]ieii  her  mints  to  free  etiinnpe? 
It  seems  to  me  iilmost  ii  "  rain  tit  three "' 
simi  Ihiit  wiih  tlie  minis  open  in  the 
I'nited  States  silver  would  so  to  1211  cents 
nil oiuu-e aiul  iTiiiaiti  Ihei-e.  I :if;ree in liolil- 
iiL);  tills  view  wltii  I'resideiit  Andrews  of 
](ii)WiL  I'liiversily,  mid  with  -.i  nuiiilierof 
ii lit  111 iH lies  (111  thisxide  of  the  wuter,  in- 
cludiii<:  Mr.  11,  11.  (illibx  mid  Mr.  liiTnfel, 
liotli  cx-K.ivcriio.y  of  llie  Hank  or  Eng- 
land, wli"  stiilcl  this  view  .■\].lii'i11y  in 
lh<-  i-vidcmr  tlii^y^iivi-  hrloiT  ill.' llojal 


While  In  an  iirlieli'  1o  the  Finn«H-il 
yi-<r^  Mr.  I''ifweii  jjulilislies  the  fnlloiv- 
Inc  whiiii  is  wortli.v  of  Ihe  caivfu]  con- 
sideration of  every  imtriotic  .Vmeiican  : 

Now,  it  is  not  imssiiile  to  nrjfiie  seri- 
ously tlmr,  •'•hill'  ihp  rhmimj  of  the  Indinn 
Mints  h'l-l  Ihiia  I HiiTnuiimlii  rrdneHl  thi- 
ij'-ifi  priri'  (if  filrrr,  yet  the  reojirnitiii  if 
those    minis    ir„ulil   hnre    fiilid    to    hrin;i 

'Ill-lit  II  rise:  so  that  it  is  fair  lo  assume 
that  if  lietwwn  Monday  and  Fiiilny  the 
nitl..  fell  from  1  l.i  24  to  1  to  .1(l!„,"  then 
lietween  Friday  and  Tuc^diiy,  had  the 
IiKlian  mints  )>een  reo]iciie<1,  the  nilio 
\voiil<l  have  Hscii  tiom  1  lo  311,'a  to 
1  to  24.  And  siipjiosinji,  furtlier,  thiit  on 
the  Tuesday  llie  Tnlted  States  hud  ac- 
cepteil  free  coiiiafte  at  I  to  18,  Is  it 
inhei-ently  impmlialile  that  sueli  h  vast 
counti-y,   with  such  ii  lK)uii(lle»»  exports 


Ing  capacity,  could  have  lU 

Permit  ine  to  re4.-ap[ttilat«. 
ence  lietween  open  mliils 
mints  in  India,  has  been  dem 
the  ex))erhiiei)t  of  1893  to 
30yiil.  and  silver  iii  38«^rf.,  n 
ing  lieen  usceitaiiieil,  t»  k  th 
the  lunacy.  Is  It  Ilie  Lllshun< 
Sew  York  press  eo  ^lihly  d 
we  venture  to  holJ  tliiit  tl 
between  o|ien  minis  in  the  I 
iiud  etosed  mints  in  the  l-uli 
the  entire  diSbrenoc  Iwtweei 
eej^rf.?  In  other  words,  iJ 
tributes  a  25-]>er-<.'eiit  lift  t 
trlving  it  free  couia^e,  why  c: 
leu  eoutrlbute  a  fiirUicr  50 
Why  cannot  she  lift  the 
1  to  U  to  1  to  16?  Whitt,  ji 
ask,  with  much  refipect,  is  r 
to  this?  We  are  iiware  that 
bimetallism,  and  not  inei-ely 
inetalilsm.*' 

'Ilie  new  French  Prime  S 
Meline,  on  Saturday  last,  whi 
to  the  rapid  spread  and  .ice 
experts  of  the  hiiuctnlilo  rli 
clared  tiiat  wliat  aloue  Is  nov 
the  "electric  spark."  iSiH-h 
siiark  niny  ver\-  well  prove  t 
coinage  plank  in  the  Nitrio: 
emtio  Convention. 

These  are  but  brief  exti 
uuiiiei'ous  well-knuwu  ei.*on 
Euro]>e,  touch! n^  on  this  f 
(juestion  and  showing  the 
absurdity  ot  the  position  tah 
Tory  Kepublicnn  iiarty  and  it 

A  Voice  fron  Csllfornta. 

The  Los  Angeles  Vnily  Hi 
lislied  on  Sunday,  Sept.  27,  e<j 
following  editorial  relating 
AitKNA,  which,  coining  as  it  d( 
dally  enjoying  the  largest  cin 
any  daily  publication  In  the  Sti 
fornln.  outside  of  the  city  of 
i-lsco,  will  be  ot  interest  to  on 

'Ilic  Hrst  number  of  I'liE  A 
plillshed  aii4  if^}^  PecendM 


NOTES   AND   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


VU 


This  great,  magazine  has,  during  tlie 
six  yejirs  of  its  existence,  been  unswerv- 
in<!:ly  true  to  its  ideitl  an<l  mission  as  an 
exponent  of  tlie.  advanced  tnitlis  antl 
tliou<;lit  of  the  a«^e. 

It  lias  never  eoiniu'oniised,  never 
eatrred  to  \vn>n*c  in  any  form,  and  never 
in  a  sin<::I<*  instanei*  failered  in  tiie  eourse 
first  maiked  out  l)y  its  «jjifted  and  in- 
trej>id  editor,  H.  O.  Flower,  wiio  iiad, 
jirevinnslN,  no  literary  i)resti»^(\  hut  wht) 
is    tonlav   mori'    widelv    and     favonihlv 

•  •  « 

known  as  a  reform  writer  than  anv  other 
man  in  tln^  profession.  Mr.  Flower,  al- 
thou*;!!  one  of  the  most  sensiiivt'ly  or- 
ganized men  livin.i;,  lias  ])roved  himself 
absolutely  unapi)roaeha])le  by  llattery, 
bribery,  or  threats.  In  this  respect  he 
resembU's  William  F.loyd  (inrrison,  while 
as  a  writer  of  jjowerful  Kn;;:lish  and  a 
man  of  almost  inexhaustible  intellectual 
wealth  and  n'soun-e  he  is  vastly  sup(»- 
rior  to  (iarrison. 

While  tin*  <»tlu'r  st>H*:illed  ^*  «(reat "  ma;xa- 
/im>s  have  made  po|>ul:irity  an<]  financial 
success  the  chii'f  and  leadin*;  en<is  of  ex- 
istence, 'I'liK  Ai:i;N.\  has,  in  moral  tpuil- 
itv  and  conscience,  towered  and  flamt'd 
above   and  ahead  of  them  all  —  a    lit<'ral 


A  Pound  of  Fa<>ti« 

Ia  worth  occaiiH  of  tlieori^^M.  Mure  infants  an>  hiic- 
cesufiilly  rniH(>(l  on  the  0:iil  Uonlon  Ennle  Hraiid 
<!oniI>  iiHeU  Milk  thau  upon  any  otlier  fo(Hl.  Infant 
Hralth  iH  a  valuablR  ituuiplilt't  for  nioMifrR.  S<'nil 
your  aildretm  to  the  New  York  Condensfd  Milk  C'oiu- 
|Miny,  New  York. 

PLKASING  PERSONALITY  cnhanceH  the  pleasures 
of  social  life.  I{o<>k  on  PrrAonal  Maf^netiHUi.  ^M)  cents. 
Prof.  Anderson,  A  116  Ma»ouio  T«iuple,  Chicago. 


"l^illar  of  Are  by  ni^ht"  —  driving old- 
est^d)lislied  wrongs  and  e\il8  from  their 
hiding-places,  lighting  u]»  unexplored 
landscapes,  and  kyidlng  into  better  ways 
an<l  brighter,  purer,  and  more  abiding  life 
tlie  victims  of  all  forms  of  oppression. 

All  this  has  chiefly  been  a<romplislied 
througli  the  inspiretl  mind  ami  conscience 
and  never-flagging  hope,  faith,  zeal,  and 
energy  of  one  man,  aitle*!  by  a  larg<^ 
corjis  of  sympathetic  writers  and  con- 
tributors, who  have  led  the  new  thought 
of  the  world. 

To  W.  <).  Flower  and  TiiK  Akkna  is 
due,  more  than  to  any  other  tme  source, 
the  present  newly  aroused  and  illuminnl 
moral  life  and  c<niscience  of  (.'hristen- 
dom. 

T^et  reformers  t>f  evcsry  class  and  i)arty 
bear  this  in  mind  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly  at  a  periml  when  the  powers 
of  Mammon,  that  wonld  gladly  ])ay  a 
half  ndllion  of  dollars  to  subsidize  a 
magazine  whose  editor  can  neither  1m' 
narcotized  with  a  ])romise  of  sm'ial  pt>wer 
and  luxury  nor  silence<l  with  a  g<dden 
gag,  are  stvretly  and  vainly  <'<»nsi>iring  — 
they  are  ashamed  to  do  it  oiwnly  —  to 
boyctjtt  and  cripple  TiiK  Arena. 


8UC0KSS  attained  throngh  inaHtery  of  sulitlle 
intluenceH  vihich  touch  the  fountain  hpriuKS  of  human 
nature.  Ro<>k  ,'{()  centH.  Prof.  Anderhun,  A  116 
M)u»onir  Temple,  Chicaf^o. 


TRAVELLERS*  CHEQUES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
EXPRESS  CO.  More  available,  econouiical  and  se- 
cure than  letters  of  credit. 


I'KfiSB  \}¥  bKIh'Mili,  BaUTLETT  &  Co.,  BO8TUN. 


g  jjf  Not  a  Patent 

ParalysJs,         Vertigo,  " 

Dyspepsia^        Insomnia^ 

Constipation^   Sick  and  Nervous  Headaches 

relights  Tonic 

A  Pbospboriied  Cerebro-Spinant 

has  been  prescribed  by  over  forty  thousand  physicians  with 
wonderful  success*  Sample,  by  mail,  25  cents ;  regular  bottle, 
$1.00 — 100  doses*  Concentrated,  prompt,  powerfuL  Descriptive 
pamphlet,  full  directions,  testimonials,  etc«,  sent  to  any  address* 

^la  on  I-  O-  Woodruff  &  Co. 

ly   J, J  '  Manufacturing; Qiemisis, 

tiOttle  J06-I08  Folton  St,  New  York  CSty. 


The  keynote  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  character  is  the  Peyton  Wade  ImpnlM. 


MARKET  FOR  AN  IMPULSE 


By   WILLI  AM  WHITTEMORB  TUFTS. 


'    Is  u  charming  book,  and  I  trust  may  luivr  aii  »*X(?fC!iHnj:ly  larp-  clnrulutioii.  — /?er.  Geo,  C. 
— ?r.  J),  D. 

•  le  title  Is  admirably  clnjsLMi.    It  catrlhs  tbi- eyo  at  omv.  ami  jfiws  you  th«'  imprrssion  that 
Is  somrthiii;;  worth  n-adiiii;  In  the  book.     In  this  you  will  m»t  be  nilstakt'U.   -The  \ew   York 

^le  charactt-rs  are  strotij-Iy  drawn,  and  the  play  of  human  iKi.Sf»lon  roHecLs  much  cre«ilt  on  the 

*  i\—  Tfie  Botton  Herald. 


Cloth,  $1.25  ;  Paper,  50c. 

«  -r  sale  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 

Arena  Publishing  Company, 

Copley  Square,  BOSTON,  HASS. 


ft  Be  SURE  YOU  CET  . 

^THE  GENUINE  WITH  — — _:::^^rs3|  _m  t 

^^MIS  STAMP  ATTHE  HEAD  "^^^l^^^^l^^^^      Ot  <7-^ 

IgfEEL  CL AD_BATH  CO.of NYr  ^64-474  W.26 


No  other  b^lh  c, 

fori  of  its  bro:id  i 

i  ^^      for  much  less  ihAn  four 


_  i  duo  and  sweet  imide  and  out,  nor  more  e^y  kspt  lo  i 
)t  found ebewbere.  Betides,  ooother  bitlicf  s^mitory  ;oasl 
a  price.»Lotik  il  up  iot  yourself,  jt  J«  .*  .*  **  w<  .* 


i  a  Spiritual  Zom  of  tbe  Mori 


36\>  Otto  a.  &e  la  Camp. 


e^  Tliis  book  trt-^its  "f  tlie  conception  of  the  universe, 

^|§  is  written  in  a  clunr.  sini]>lo,  .ind  attractive  style.  The  aiii 
S^  affirms  tliat  spirit,  run!  spirit  nnly,  makes  matter ;  but  at 
~  ;  sainc  tinii.'  ho  ackn(nvlcil^ji.'>i  an  Almijjhty  F'athor  of 
"])fiil  mind-pictures,  and  will 
;rs  w\w  think. 


H  YOU  AND  YOURS 

our  own  use  in  library  or  office,  or  to  help  the  young  folks  in  their  studies,  no 
!;le  work  in  the  world  equals  Ihat  splendid  Library  of  Reference,  the  New 


Standard 
American 
Encyclopedia 


I,  LL'IT'mii'i'orot 


A  SUPERB  GENERU 
REFERENCE  WORK 


OCV,  Mrtoorolnnyt  ?(B*lR«ll«h  Kit- 
plonMt»ii,  ItlMHtvery,  AfcrlDullai^ 
llArttruIluni,  (-iiiduikits,  FbHtnrs. 
KtliiMtliwy.  XnnUtuy,  Hutnnv.  Cht-m- 
litrr,  lltyiloloKT.  MInwBloBr.  t-trr- 
tririty.  lliPKloRy,  I.kw,  Ati^ilU'lnc, 
PalllicidKrnnoin7,S(H(i>'tlcfc.iFto.,at(i. 

FRESH  FROM  THE 

PRES8- 
RICHT  DOWN  TO 

DATE. 

Every  otliiT  Encyrlnp»ilift  IcTora  tba 

diKWi^riifi,  and  uliLPTKnirlita  Ot  thri  IJint  dvr- 

ikIb.   thk  nkw  standabd  ahekicak 

Iwli  of  nrlii'ln  ud  (ubjBCU  not  tnutsd  ia 


Dne  Dollar 


payable  $1.50  monthly  for  I  year. 

THE   NBW  BTAXI>ABD  AMKRICAN  KXCTCI.OFKDIA  In  llje  LATMTpF 

.iitn^  nniwrnMnlrmt!  TUk"  X  KW  HTA  S  l>AI^^ 

:w  AHTIrl.lUliiiiiii1iJrrtiniitlrFAlcilt>i*ii*i<tliiTriiiT>-li<l<»Ila.>iH'1i. fnrliMlanw, 

.ltAV,""*lttiOS.""TIOlWl!LE.W  C-AllKIAitliS.""rilK  ATLANTA  KXI'lwr 

'    Ttl)N.""ri>U>Rl-IIi»T(N:RAI>IIT."<lp..rli\    lnih.iKlivi1'liwm1<hl«i.l  liuiiilrnli.,t|j-irt» 

NrlKX,  Uir  rililnrrT;  KI'l>rAKI>  KlI'LINll.  Ihpn-lrlinilril  WTtlrT.     ItHililH  lllllll  U  llM  "UlT  bnrJi-luliMlla 
II  till!  LATEjIT  srATI^TICs  -Hiiius  Trmiiirtnl  aiiil  Ni<lliiii.il,  mill  i<I  llu!  vluJr  laiiilrl.    It  u  til*  On« 
liftniiM  Librarv  for  thi  Profciiion*!  and  Buiinon  Man,  lh«  Taachar  and  th«  Stud*nL 
ICENTLY  II.LCHTR.ITKII  TniU>Vflll»UT.    Wlih.»wJ,IOTiiimviiiK».  liB-l'^nit  nHiiiFrnii* 


•tlii>ilutri1iuUnn  will  hr  ipiiml  In  rirnii.  U  will  liiii  fura  ui 
bpgiii.  nt  iirl.H  MivilriK  rr»iii  141  In  #'il  n  mt.  ni'.'.iriliiie  tii  •!> V 

nitsdtothi  month  of  Nonmbir.  nwrriiiB  ilw  imv.l.w  i.t  mlt 

^^  __  SENDSl'tii  tTiK  KN<:VllJjMClil"v*l'r'l'L'lfi!'ir 
3CURe  aiHlarrillM-trif  •iDhl  volumtt  »t  The  Niiw  Mi 
PHRCR  »■*"  Hiullub  will  lA  focwanli-il  In  Ti.B  at  onn 
PJSSr    nii>iitlilytMrr»i«r.oriilioul8e«nti«d«ji.    Ifjniii 

SETS.   myuMit  win  ti  ta.  mul  Aw  tRlMvmh  Ki»  per  nw- _ 

MDrecea  ityta.  wliMi  k  wrUi^ikirU  4'K;iiit  ■ml  wn'lnabl*  i 
■C  mAT  hr  n^iiriDil  winiit  uin  dHydna  Bonry  win  br-  |iiutii|iUf  ivf  nnJ'd. 
|iiiHlWtariHnrntyiFiHUini>tW>ri"(bi>(rt»aiiivyiiiHit»Cunly  VI.    Wi< 
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$60 
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SHORTHAND 
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Is   taking   the 

place  of  steno- 

,ii:rnpby  because  It 

quickl<r  learned. 
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DIXON'S   PENCILS 

Jos.  Dlxun  Cniiibic  Cu.       Jersey  Cily.  N.J. 


ARNICA 


TOOTH  [Blair's  Pill 

C  O  A  P  I           ]          QitU  English  Rcncdr  t«r 

„S?.,r:,i^,„^^..™,«  i  GOUT  and  RHEUMATIS 

,  w,- -NONE  EQUALr  1          t^AFf..  sikf..  etFtnrrt: 


OTHERS  IMITATEI-    NONE  EQUALf 
2Bg  "•- — -  "  '  -■ 


Price,  cloth,  $r. 

At  all  Booksellers,  o. 

Copley  Square. 


■J  •'  P''P^''i  5^  cents, 
mailed,  postpaid,  on 


receipt  of  price. 

Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 


^RIPANS 

l;T/i.BlJLES 


Mt.  Leon  M.  Barnes,  of  Woodbury,  Conn., 
writes  under  date  of  May  2z,  1S95:  "This 
remcily,  Kipan*  Tahules,  b  not  much  known 
at  the  drug  stores  here,  but  Mr.  A.  E.  Knox, 
the  editor  of  out  local  paper,  is  loud  in  his 
praise  of  the  Tabules.  He  said :  '  Everf 
spring  and  summer  I  have  been  greatly 
Irnubled  wi 111  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  and 
have  tried  various  remedies  with  no  perma- 
nent relict.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  came  in  pos- 
session of  a  couple  of  boxes  of  Kipans  Tab- 
ules, and,  somewhat  incredulously,  I  began 
their  use,  and  the  results  have  been  truly 
astonishing.  They  hit  the  right  spot  from 
the  first,  and  so  far  this  spring  1  have  never 
felt  better  in  my  life.'  " 

Mary  Trunilile,  for  three  years  employed 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Rowan,  editor  of 
the  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Signal,  said  in  an  inter- 
view  on  the  Jjd  of  May,  1895;  ■'  I  am  only 
too  glad  to  give  my  eiperience  with  the 
Kipans  Tabules,  and  I  hope  some  fellow 
Rufleret  will  be  led  to  find  a  cure  in  them,  as 
I  was.  For  more  than  two  years  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  free  from  that  awful  dis- 
ease, dyspepsia.  I  also  had  almost  eonstanrly 
a  ciull  headache  over  my  eyes.  I  fell  so 
badly  most  of  the  time  that  I  could  not  do 
my  work  as  I  should  do.  I  became  dis- 
couraged, broken  down.  One  day  Mrs. 
Rowan,  my  employer,  gave  me  a  few  Ripans 
Tabules  and  told  me  to  try  thrm.  I  had 
spent  nearly  alt  my  savings  for  months  in 
doctoring  and  for  different  kinds  of  medi- 


le  that  M 


a  do  t 


these  were  given  to  niB  I  (hou 
try  Ihcm.  I  used  tli«*a  (about  •■ 
then  bought  a  box.  The  reiul 
like  another  woman,  and  I  am 
entirely  free  of  my  trouble  viih 
and  the  headache  ii  all  gone.  I 
the  Tkbulfts  on  hand  and  take  < 
then  as  I  feel  I  need  it.  The; 
worked  wonders  for  me.  (Rig 
Tki;ugle,  52  Pleasant  Ave.,  Oili 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  May  27, 
was  about  four  years  ago  that  1 1 
a  distreised  feeling  in  my  stoma 
ing.  My  friends  told  me  it  wtt 
and  each  one  recommended 
remedy.  After  trying  almost 
without  success,  T  noticed  a  Rip 
advertisement  in  a  local  paper, 
up  my  mind  to  give  It  a  trial.  J 
various  druggists  about  the  Tt 
last  secured  the  much-sought  cu 
lief  which  they  gave  me  imme 
such  that  convinced  me  that  I 
found  a  cure.  I  cannot  prais 
highly,  and  recommend  them  to  1 
who  are  suffering  with  indigesti 
pepsia.  I  am  not  troubled  no 
grouchy  ill-natured  feeling,  and 
think  I  am  more  sociable  than  1 
for  years.  All  thanks  are  due 
Tabules. 

"(Signed).  Arthur  S' 


RIPANS  TABULES  are  sold  by  drusglsta,  or  by  mall 
If  the  pries  (60  canta  a  box)  Is  serit  to  the  RIPANS 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  No.  1 


0  Soruoa  Street.  N«w 
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PRICE    IN    CLOTH,  S1.26. 

PAPER,  60  CTS. 


For  sale  /')■  all  //.•.•k^r/lfis.  Smf  /.'s//^ul  on  receipt  of  the  pri, 

Arena  Publishins  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The   Metaphysical  Maga 

DEVOTEDJO  OCCULT,  PHILOSOPHIC.  AND  SCIEISTIFIC  RESEAI 
MENTAL  HEALFNCAhD  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA.    Published  Mon 


CLtoflire.  1>I(.'SL't>terIi 

in  every  pari  I'l  ttic  nurUi.     Always  llii:  licsl. 

Yeiirl.vNiibstTiitlum,  li(2.nO.    KIiikIo  Copies,  30  Ct 
Th<*  I'liilosophy  ofMi'iittil  Henliiig. 

Hr  1  l-ANK^K  KhNJlMi  ^VllIl1'l.lL.  A  clear  inteipretBtion  of  the  Scler 
the  Mc-iiUl  llcilinc  M..ri'meTit. 

"  .  .  .  .  Wo  ci>iniiirii>l  i[  aii  the  iii'>s[  valualile  contribution  to  the  litetU 
healiii):  yvl  givi-n  t.i  lliu  imMici  i,li);niJicil  in  tone,  clear  and  definite  in  t 
liigical  ill  ifs  tiiiiclusiiiiij..'' — />'."/<•«  /Ifenini,-  Transirift. 

Cloth.  Si.oo;  Pull  Gold,  $1.50. 

New  liif!;lil  from  tlio  1ii*oiit  ['.vniniid. 

'I'lii'  .\-.trijiiiiiiiiiii-(  ii-.iKiaiilii.al  SvMcm  of  the  Ancicnti  Recovered  and . 
l-:iuci.lali f  ]li«t..[y,  ('i'.,.':i>..iiy,  Symlu.l»ni,  an<l  Religion.     Ily  Au>kbt  H 

■■ .  .  .  .  \Vc  Ii.ivt-reaifl1ii«"-r.,,  n  hiih  is  [iailly  astri'n'iniicil,  partly  ahli 
interrsl  ....  Mr.  ratinns  hn<  ]>r<:.|iii.'i;il  a  wurk  iliit  i*nch  ami  suf[gei(ive. 
will  Kiv.-  y.iu  i;ii,iui;h  to  tliiiik  ..f  f  .r  the  next  Ihice  nmnthi."— A>w  York  } 
In  Cloth,  lUuairated;  Price.  S4.00. 

Parsifal :    TIip  KIniliiii:  of  Ciirist  Thrmmh  Art. 

A  \V.it;ncr  Sm.ly.     By  Al  hl.KJ  K.iM  I'.VKSi.Ss. 

■■  A  very  full  aii.l  enihiuiastic  eapnution  i,f  the  views  Wagner  held  at 
his  liti:  \\.i  t<i  ihe  realily  anil  juiwet  of  I'hrist'i  relations  to  men.     A  vklua 
cuntiins  niuth  ailililiiinnl  mailer.'' — PiMit  Opiaien. 
Cloth.  $1.15. 

The  Itrlisiniis  Triiiiiiiif>  of  Children. 

\\f  W.y.s   MiiKfiix  In.w,   rrcsiilcnl  W-man's  Kducational  Union,  ] 
v.ilui;  r,f  ri>;ht  IluTikiiij;  in  fhf  ttlitjious  instnicliiin  of  youth  cannot  l)e  oven 
this  Work  llie  nui'essUy  of  cutretl  i.li-as  is  )i[piiitFj  out  in  the  clearest  pouibh 
writer  iif  11. lit  wdl  litlL'<i  fi<r  inldli>;i-nt  Inntmciit  of  lliC  »ub}ect. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

Populnr  F!illii<-i(>s  <'oiirt>mlii;;  Mhiil  Cure. 

I!y  (■■-iilL  I..  I[A-iiHiirrKK.  A  v.iluaMe  trcalite,  b]r  a  New  Voric  joui 
inf;  lliv  <'[:"r'i  ^•<1llnl•  n  t>>  \\\e  ]nililic  mini!  un  this  <)iieslion.  All  who  favi 
nicnt  sli'-iiM  ii;Ntn:.<itr  tim  work  niti'inu  llirir  friends.  It  ii  impenunal  ■ 
an'l  tit.-at.  tlic  m'iy  1  u-ith  n-m a tk:ili1rl utility. 

Paper,  ao  Cents. 
The  Power  of  Mind. 

Uy  i;,'!: ',  NmiKis.  An  inletesliit;:e\amliia<ion  of  the{lawEgoverning  n 
tioii,  :,iil  itii'it  pliisital  rcfiilis.  1  ■imprflitT'iivc  and  conclosive.  Rapid 
Iioj.ular.  Paper.  15  Cents. 

The  Hirth  nnd  Keins  of  Thing's. 

My  A1.1N.  Wii.MK,  M.  |i.  'Hie  suh-titlecif  this  work  [s  "  Creation  am 
Til''  ini'lii>r  lioliU  that  trcaliou  il.iis  in.l  .late  with  a  beginning  in  time,  but 
in  i..ii-iaiii  ii]ii>r.ili..n.  I.ir.  WiM.r  is  a  |ni«iTfid  thinker,  and  this  ii  om 
Works.  Paper.  15  Cents. 

Ilfllnenrnation. 

liv  SwAvr  Vivn:\NAM'.\.  •' Mc'ta])hyiii;*  in  India,"  An  importai 
Irralls--  .m  \.\x  I'uti  i:iiii';iiliil  toii'l  <'f  HinJiiism.  I>y  the  Hindu  delegate  to 
r.irlmm.'in  .(  l;,.-;i^:..i>.  Paper,  ao  Cents. 

■  ■•■>t|>;iiil  III  Hiiy  Aililnw.  i,ii  llrrrlptnf  Price. 

S(i..1  v..:ir  .■■'.,;«"  f-:r  r  ■K-^iRI  V  LI  VK  t:AT  \  I  1  mcK  OK  IMPORTANT  BOOKS,  inti 
by  Th.-  V.;,(-;-,..-  ...  .-..'.■....■i-,-  .-  I./-,,.;-,  imi-.rl.rs  in.l  piiHi-bei-  of  Octull,  PhUtMphK 
L,.«..u„.  B,.,l„ .n.|  [■cri«lU=l. H.l..t,nK  lu  l>..,g.,:.,iv. -Ibou^hi.  Wo,t,oB  MeuphyBal  lt«U 
Pnil«aphv. 

The  Metaphysical  Publishiag  Company, 


JL 


^  "^0/^/7 /S/tE- 


PRICE   IN   CLOTH,   «1  26 

PAPER,  60  CTS. 


For  ioie  iy  ail  booksellers.  Sent  postpaid  en  receipt  of  the  price. 

Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Botton^  Man. 
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.*  J*  jt  ji    Prevented    a  succ 

There  should  be  no  waiting  to  bt 

TJUNDREDS  succemhilly  trMted  for  aU  dacuei  of  the  cyi 

knife  or  risk,  at  their  homo  and  at  our  unitMJuRi 
most  successful  institution  in  Ameriu.  Pamphlet  face  dcsc 
,!//■,  .y.rfH  C.i't,  Ibr  m-Uj  oil  h<rtruU  fjliihr.  falnlt  , 
F.  II.  l!.-f\  «rU-in.ilfr  ,'J  tif  Jf^nrflfoK  rt^lmrKt.  vtti 
fir.r Mf,m  fti .•:i->-ij)t:  klx  fvt>lshl.  jdiitt It tatuidtrtJ  Ikt  grc 
r/rorJ.osMr.CKilmattulSiytanvfartaniHIailumtvt, 
in  Ih- rf*«-,  I'/ri nil.fm It  nwfVAvMf  viH  fmrmfnit.  Mi  tt, 
111  lkt/H<»tai  0/  'if  falmUiig  (m  ^mlojHgravliig,  am  rjw 
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T*  jilioiit 'It-s.-LS  ami  luT  a'lv;inM.;os,  seiiil  si-veii  conts  postage  to  H.  J. 

]*  A.(;.  P.  A.,  I..tC..N.  R.  k.,  I'alostmo,  Texas,  and  the  book  will  Iw -" 

■;  liv  n-lnni  mail.     'IVx.is  is 
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■  .hcai. 
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artint;  a  great  numl>er  of  settk-rs  b] 
clim.itf.     Vou  will  not  regret  the  amount. 
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For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sriit  po^l{-,ji,l  on  receipt  0/  the  piiie. 

Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Jiostoii,  ,\/ass. 
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"  Doea  NOT  Wring  their  Meads  OK." 


Z  Have  you  read  it  ? 
S         No? 

2      Aren't  you  rather  behind 

9  times?  V 

,f  "A  STUDT  IN  HrPNOTISM,"  f 

0  (■ioiii.eiittop,fi.M.  # 

0  PSYCHIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  A 

^  MFimiAvi-.,  CliJi'»uo.    2 


WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  FOR  VDU  IN  WASHINaxON  ? 
BlTBitrl|l  tothaCBpllal  bj  nrltiDE  to  ttaa   Dept.    nl 

I  f»a(  tl  l>Dlllu>t  lici.'ainpuy  luqulry. 


Hew  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

FounricrlbjDr.E.ToHrJilo.    tiirl  Kaellen,  DIr. 
Send  ror  pror-iiePtus,  Kl>inK  'all  inrormliUon. 
Fkuik  W.  IUle,  General  Manager. 
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enriiaUf  rrctmrntrnd  Ht  hh."     WiiM  t 

.  the  Dolvd  cvADgctut  of  Et 
nrEd  ol  CaUnluJDnfnEH  i 
"'■"■'■"    "    'il  hii  proved  K 


Mckinley  music  i 

Wm.  MrKlntry,  I'refU 


edilinq  of  ahtei  mu^c  orsr  offend  td  Tuctun  u 
innProple.  MiiiicalIycorT«t.Pl«Kmutprintln|i.ll 
»r,  IimO  ploMiln  c»ulDgua,  A  uiuplccopr  wUI 
still  ■uperiarlly  to  all otber editlooi.    Crualr,  I 


WCKIWLBT  MUSIC  CO.. 


J7.y9'w«b«»h  A' 


Bmullfiil  Pink  Croclciolltc.  moonterl  ^ 
In  fCiiiT  <ir  Btli'k  plll^  of  nilleil  ruM—  f 
iirlPvaOrenMitu-aiuM.— FlukCroclikk  I 
llto  l»  a  mm  VHrtut]'  ut  Tlsvreve,  wHh  \ 
the  Biimi:  curloua  ithecn  wiiT  lu'tre.  -J 
TlilKFniiiiik'  iiln  ti>  Kild  Bu  rheaii  beonw  •"' 
H'u  wniitilioomHirlutiUytuirrlluyuualliibai 
CurLuK,  InlllntlTrinlil■t:.llll.L>ll■ll•™l8WCllJl' 
alIllrv»s    TUK  11.  U.TAUHKN  cuitiu  Co..  D 
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The  Greatest  Achievement  of  Modern  Times.^' 


The  Funk  &  Wagnall's 

Standard  Dictionary 

Is  the  concecied  mastfrivork  of  the  antury^  the  latest  and  positively  \\i*t  greatest  ^zvi  dictioiiaiy 
of  the  English  language.  It  is  the  work  uf  over  240  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  special- 
ists of  the  world,  over  100  of  \\\^  Joremoit  colleges  ami  ufttverstties  wexe  represented  on  its 
editorial  htaff,  and  more  than  $g6o.ooo  were  expended  in  its  production  before  a  single  copy 
was  ready  for  the  market.  It  has  75,000  more  vocabulary  terms  than  any  other  dictionary. 
Never  was  any  book  welcomed  by  such  an  outburst  of  enthusiastic  praise  from  the  press  and 
public  of  the  entire  world  as  that  which  greeted  the  Standard  Dictionary.  Already  it  is 
everywhere  the  accepted  standard  of  authority^  and  is  unanimously  pronounced  the  handsomest 
and  most  perfect  dictionary  ever  made, 

A   SPECIAL  ^^^^  ^'"  "'^  welcomed  by  thousands. 

A  iwTivTi^i  TiwT/^r?  M  i^ivT'T*      '00,000  Coplcs  DOW  Offered  at 

ANNOUNCEMENT  a  Oreatly  Reduced  Price. 

We  have  secured  exclusive  control  of  the  trade  for  this  magnificent  dictionary,  and 
have  just  placed  an  order  for  100,000  copies.  This  stupendous  transaction  enables  us  to 
oHt\  the  work,  which  heretofore  has  sold,  in  one  volume  full  leather,  for  ;(i8.  at  the  surpris- 
iiijjly  iow  price  of 

$12  for  the  Complete  Work 

In  one  rich,  massive  volume,  elegantly  bound 
in  full  Sheep  with  artistic  cover  design  by 
George  Wharton  Edwards,  stamped  in  the 
leather    

Thousands  whf)  have  been  trying  to  "get  along  without "  this  Prince  of  Dictionaries,  or 
who  have  been  tempted  to  try  an  inferior  work,  should  now  sieze  this  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase the  f>///y  St. indard  l)i<:iionary.  It  will  be  bent  to  any  address  in  the  V .  S.^  carriage 
prepaid^  on  receipt  of  the  price,  ^I3. 

There  are  Thousands  of  Opinions  like  the  following: 

T/te  St.  fimes^  s  Rudi^et  (weekly  edition  of  the  St.  fimesU  Gizctte),  London,  says  : 

"The  Standard  Dictionary  should  be  the  pride  of  Literary  America,  as  it  is  the  admira- 
tion of  Literary  Kngiand/' 

The  New  York  Herald  says : 

"  We  are  free  to  pronounce  it  the  most  complete  and  piost  satisfactory  dictionary  yet 
printed.  .  .  .  This  is  high  praise,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  well  merited." 

The  fournal  of  Education  says : 

*' It  will  make  the  world  its  debtor,  and  all  who  write  must  praise  it  evermore.  It 
challenges  criticism  and  commands  admiration." 

Prof  A.  G,  Wilkinson^  Principal  Examiner  since  iS6g  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office  : 

<*The  most  perfect  dictionary  ever  made  in  any  language,  and  I  have  them  and  consult 
them  in  six  different  languages  almost  daily.  The  hii*h  authority  of  this  dictionary  ii  one  of 
its  most  important  features.     I  should  give  it  the  preference  on  all  disputed  points.** 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
Order  from  your  bookseller  or  send  direct  to 

WARD    &    GOW, 

Lincoln  Building,  Union  Square,  .  .  NEW    VO^¥L   CVW, 

When  writing  p\«Mn  x&ftutxQm'tVft  kmw»k. 
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Marriaga. 

A  bold,  bniTC  book  teKblnic  tlic  lilenl  mar- 
tIuc,  tho  riKlils  of  (lie  unborn  cbllU,  a  dvalKiw't 
■niluintrulliil  aiutumlty. 


Is  Consamption 


Curable? 


>cn  ul  Un.  Surkcf  &  Palen,  an  affirmili. 
iphaiic,  can  be  ilticUred. 
F  irc  BiKnUnt  iviibin  (he  limits  nf  [nclj  i 
IE  (be  put  twenty-five  yi:an,  in 


number  d[  c, 
been  amtltd  by  in 


luf  U™ 


w  mnrc  »b™i  Ihll  rcniaiVable  treMBlenl 
deriulaucceu,  nulunljr  in  cnn)Din|>linii,  i 
luny  difflKi  which  pliyftici^iiB  1uve|inin 
inlile.  Knd  for  bovk  of  loo  Lugeii  mt 


Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 

xgag  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
San  Fraaelsco,  Cal.     Toronto,  Can. 


Works  b|  P.  B.  RANDOLPH. 

SEERSHIP: 

GUIDE  TO   SOUL  SIGHT. 

lU  iirt  ud  cnltnrv.  with  nilrm  (or  lu  ntUiuiiivut. 
iMwUllty  li  no  Rjlt.  lilt  a  iiidFrnii]  imMiMllty  nnniiioii 
to  Uh  bumu  Iwnily.  T1i.»<r'  fiiii.1  uC  Occult  .S.'i«Dce 
will  raittl  Id  tb«  pef|M  ul  tliln  li-iuk. 

PRICE,  $2,00. 

EULIS: 

Th<  Third  Rfxlallon  of  Soul  and  S*i. 


inenul  ^in.l  [lulhynil.  hilt  tb«  gniul  ii>..t||y  ol  rtt. 
Idr  wl>faF.l.for  .:li»iffn  in  othrri,  jiroluniiation  of  I 
wd  rcndcrinir  eiiuWnre  4  load  to  perpetual  power. 

PRICE,  $2.50. 

ADDREBS  K.  C.  RANDOLPH, 

«a  MELROSC   AVE., 


^€amui/m^ 


A  Magazine  of  Social  Ethics. 


"  No  Other  on  Earth  Like  It." 

ItIs  OrliclnallnnaHcri 
FcarlcH  In  Thonsbt  1 
New  )n  nethod  % 
And  Unliiue  la  Every  Way. 

Itkn.iu'HTii.^i-l.iWK,  Ifniurrrcol,  but  holds  It 
truo  of  all  liuuiunlt}-  tbut 
■'An  Injury  to  Oae  li  the  Conearn  of  All." 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year. 


HunANiTY, 

Kansas  City,  Ho. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  k  better  under- 
standing of  the  U^n- 
sient  nature  of  tha 
tnany  physical  ills 
which  vanish  before 
proper  efforts— K^n- 
tle  efforts— pl«>ant 
elTorts--  rightly  di  reef- 
ed There  is  comforl 
in  the  knowlnlKie  that 
so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due 
to  an^  actual  disease, 
but  simply  to  a  con- 
stipated condition  of 
the  system,  which  the 
pleasant  family  laxa- 
tive. Syrup  of  Figs, 
promptly  removes. 
That  is  why  it  is  the  only  remedy  with  mil- 
lions of  families,  and  is  everywhere  esu-L-niL'J 
so  highly  by  all  who  value  good  liealth.  Us 


beneficial  effects  are  due  to  the  fact  that  it   ^F 
is  the  "ue  rejTiedy  which  promotes  internal    ^L- 
cleanliness  without  debihiatmg  the  organs    ' 
on  which  itacts.     It  is,ll)erefore,all  impor- 
lam.in  order  to  get  its 
beiiL-licial  effects,  to 
note  when  you  pur- 
chase that  you  lave 
the   K«""'"e    article. 
which    is    manufac- 
tured by  the  Caiifor- 
iiiil    Fii;    Syrup   Co. 
only,  and  sold  by  all 
reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  eninyment 
of  good  healiii  and 
\        the  system  is  regular 
/        laxatives     i>r    other 
i         remedies  are  then  not 
Via/  needed.     If  afflicted 

^**^  with  any  actual  dis- 

ease .one  may  be  com- 
mended tii'the  most 
skilfutphvsldans:butif  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  slimiid  have  tlie  best,  ami  with  the  well- 
infornieLl.  Syrup  of  Figs  stands  highest. 
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f 

t  KA,«jMmi  by  CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO.  M 


THE- 


SHORT,  SCENIC, 
ROCK-BALLASTED, 
DUSTLESS  ROUTE  .  .  . 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

...  IS  THE  . .  . 

Great  Northern  ^jjway. 

St.  Paul  and  IHlniiriipolis  Itiiliith  and 
West  Superior. 

MiiinOiiutat  North  anil  South  ]>akota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
AVashiiigtun,  Orc^fon,  California  and  British  Columbia. 

Conaectloni  kt  SEATTLE  with  STEAMEBS  lor 

ALASKA,  CALIFORNIA,  HAWAII,  CHINA,  JAPAN  and  AUSTRALIA 

Own*  anil  nperalei  it*  own  aquipinent  of  Palace  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cart,  Finiilj 
Tonriat  Sleeper*.  UutTei-LitirBry-ObivTvatiun  Can,  Firit  and  Secuiid  Claii  Coachea,  vie, 

Beat'he*  the  principal  Pleasure,  Health,  Fiihing  and  Hunting  Heioiti  of  the  north- 
weit.  MaifniBceiit  Scenery  acrui*  the  Caicade  and  Itocky  Mountain*  by  da7light.  Uuund 
Trip  TickeU  to  all  pgiuti  with  choice  of  ruutei  returning,   For  Hapi,Tlck«t»,B*Ut%,iM^.. 


